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'    '    ON  A   COUNTRY  ROAD. 

AxoNG  these  low  pleached  lanes,  on  such  a  day, 
So  soft  a  day  as  this,  through  shade  and  sun, 

With  glad  grave  eyes  that  scanned  the  glad  wild  way. 
And  heart  still  hovering  o'er  a  song  begun, 
And  smile  that  wanned  the  world  with  benison, 

Our  father,  lord  long  since  of  lordly  rhyme, 

Long  since  hath  haply  ridden,  when  the  lime 

Bloomed  broad  above  him,  flowering  where  he  came. 

Because  thy  passage  once  made  warm  this  clime. 
Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name. 

Each  year  that  England  clothes  herself  with  May, 
She  takes  thy  likeness  on  her.     Time  hath  spun 

Presh  raiment  all  in  vain  and  strange  array 
Eor  earth  and  man's  new  spirit,  fain  to  shun 
Things  past  for  dreams  of  better  to  be  won, 
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Through  many  a  century  since  thy  funeral  chime 
Rang,  and  men  deemed  it  death's  most  direful  crime, 

To  have  spared  not  thee  for  very  love  or  shame ; 
And  yet,  while  mists  round  last  year's  memories  climb, 

Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name. 

Each  turn  of  the  old  wild  road  whereon  we  stray, 
Meseems,  might  bring  us  face  to  fece  with  one 

Whom  seeing  we  could  not  but  give  thanks,  and  pray 
For  England's  love  our  father  and  her  son 
To  speak  with  us  as  once  in  days  long  done 

With  all  men,  sage  and  churl  and  monk  and  mime, 

Who  knew  not  as  we  know  the  soul  sublime 

That  sang  for  song's  love  more  than  lust  of  fame. 

Yet,  though  this  be  not,  yet,  in  happy  time, 
Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name. 

Friend,  even  as  bees  about  the  flowering  thyme, 
Years  crowd  on  years,  till  hoar  decay  begrime 

Names  once  beloved  ;  but,  seeing  the  sun  the  same, 
As  birds  of  autumn  fain  to  praise  the  prime, 

Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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Ik  days  when  duelling  was  commoD,  and  its  code  of  ceremonial  well 
elaborated,  a  deadly  encounter  was  preceded  by  a  polite  salute. 
HaTing'by  his  obeisance  professed  to  be  his  antagonist's  very  humble 
servant,  each  forthwith  did  his  best  to  run  him  through  the  body. 

This  usage  is  recalled  to  me  by  the  contrast  between  the  com- 
pliments with  which  Mr.  Harrison  begins  his  article,  '  The  Ghost 
of  Beligion,'  and  the  efforts  he  afterwards  makes  to  destroy,  in 
the  brilHant  style  habitual  with  him,  all  but  the  negative  part  of  that 
which  he  applauds.  After  speaking  with  too-flattering  eulogy  of  the 
mode  in  which  I  have  dealt  with  current  theological  doctrines,  he 
does  his  best,  amid  flashes  of  wit  coming  from  its  polished  surface, 
to  pa^  the  sword  of  his  logic  through  the  ribs  of  my  argument,  and 
let  out  its  vital  principle — ^that  element  in  it  which  is  derived  from 
the  religious  ideas  and  sentiments  that  have  grown  up  along  with 
human  evolution,  but  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  creed  Mr.  Har- 
rison preaches. 

So  misleading  was  the  professed  agreement  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  article,  that,  as  I  read  on,  I  was  some  time  in  awakening 
to  the  &ct  that  I  had  before  me  not  a  friend,  but,  controversially 
^speaking,  a  determined  enemy,  who  was  seeking  to  reduce,  as  he 
would  say  to  a  ghostly  form,  that  surviving  element  of  religion 
whidi,  as  I  had  contended.  Agnosticism  contains.  Even  when  this 
dawned  on  me,  the   suavity  of  Mr.  Harrison's  first  manner  con- 

^  Ezoeptisg  its'  last  section,  this  ajrticle  had  been  written,  and  part  of  it  sent  to 
the  printers,  by  the  SOth  of  May ;  and,  conseqnently,  before  I  saw  the  article  of  Sir 
James  Stephen,  pablished  in  the  last  number  of  this  Beview.  Hence  the  fact  that 
ozlIt  in  its  last  section  have  I  been  able  (without  undue  interruption  of  my  argu- 
ment) to  refer  to  points  in  Sir  James  Stephen's  criticism. 

Concerning  his  criticism  generaUy,  I  may  remark  that  it  shows  me  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  present  separately,  in  brief  space,  conclusions  which  it  has  taken  a  large  space 
to  justify.  Unhappily,  twelve  pages  do  not  suffice  for  adequate  exposition  of  a  sys- 
tem of  thought,  or  even  of  its  bases ;  and  misapprehension  is  pretty  certain  to  occur 
if  a  statement  contained  in  twelve  pages,  is  regarded  as  more  tluui  a  rude  outline. 
If  Sir  James  Stephen  will  refer  to  §§  49-207  of  the  JMnciple*  qf  Sociology^  occupying 
^O  pages,  I  {an<7  that  instead  of  seeming  to  him  <  weak,'  the  evidence  there  given 
of  the  origin  of  religious  ideas  will  seem  to  him  very  strong;  and  I  venture  also 
to  think  that  if  he  wiU  refer  to  Firtt  Principles  §$  24-26,  §  60,  $|  68-61.  §  194,  and 
to  the  Princ^let  of  Psychology  !§  347-361,  he  may  find  that  what  he  thinks  <an  un- 
meaning'  playing  with  words '  has  more  meaning  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
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tinued  so  influential  that  I  entertained  no  thought  of  defending 
myself.  It  was  only  after  perceiving  that  what  he  modestly  calls 
<a  rider,'  was  described  by  one  journal  as  ^a  criticism  keen,  tren- 
chant, destructive,'  while  by  some  other  journals  kindred  estimates- 
of  it  were  formed,  that  I  decided  to  make  a  reply  as  soon  as  pending- 
engagements  allowed. 

Becognising,  then,  the  substance  of  Mr.  Harrison's  article  as  being 
an  unsparing  assault  on  the  essential  part  of  that  doctrine  which  I 
have  set  forth,  I  shall  here  not  scruple  to  defend  it  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  I  can :  not  allowing  the  laudation  with  which  Mr.  Harrison 
prefaces  his  ridicule,  to  negative  such  rejoinders,  incisive  as  I  can^ 
make  them,  as  will  best  serve  my  purpose. 

A  critic  who,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  tells- 
the  world  in  very  plain  language  what  he  thinks  about  a  book  of 
mine,  and  who  has  been  taken  to  task  by  the  editor  of  Knowledge  for 
his  injustice,  refers  to  Mr.  Harrison  (whom  he  describes  in  felicitous 
phrase  as  looking  at  me  from  ^  a  very  opposite  pole ')  as  being,  on  one 
point,  in  agreement  with  him.^  But  for  this  reference  it  would  not 
have  occurred  to  me  to  associate  in  thought  Mr.  Harrison's  criticisms 
with  those  of  the  Edinburgh  Beviewer ;  but  now  that  comparison  iS' 
suggested,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harrison's  representations 
of  my  views  diverge  from  the  realities  no  less  widely  than  those  of  a 
critic  whose  antagonism  is  unqualiBed,  and  whose  animus  is  displayed' 
in  his  first  paragraph. 

So  anxious  is  Mr.  Harrison  to  show  that  the  doctrine  he  would 
discredit  has  no  kinship  to  the  doctrines  called  religious,  that  he  will 
not  allow  me,  without  protest,  to  use  the  language  needed  for  convey- 
ing my  meaning.  The  expression  ^  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
from  which  all  things  proceed,'  he  objects  to  as  being  '  perhaps  a 
rather  equivocal  reversion  to  the  theologic  type ; '  and  he  says  this 
because  *  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  the  Third  Person  "  proceeds  "  from 
the  First  and  the  Second.'  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  debarred  from* 
thus  using  the  word  by  this  preceding  use.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harrison 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  as  originally  written,  the  expression- 
ran — ^  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  by  which  all  things  are  created 
and  sustained ; '  and  that  in  the  proof  I  struck  out  the  last  clause  be- 
cause, though  the  words  did  not  express  more  than  I  meant,  the  ideas 
associated  with  them  might  mislead,  and  there  might  result  such  an< 
insinuation  as  that  which  Mr.  Harrison  makes.  The  substituted  ex- 
pression, which  embodies  my  thought  in  the  most  colourless  way,  I 
cannot  relinquish  because  he  does  not  like  it — or  rather,  indeed,  be- 
cause he  does  not  like  the  thought  itself.  It  is  not  convenient  to 
him  that  the  Unknowable,  which  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  as  a  pure 
negation,  should  be  represented  as  that  through  which  all  things 
•  Xnifwiedffe,  March  14, 1884. 
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•exist.  And,  indeed,  it  would  greatly  embarrass  him  to  recognise 
this ;  since  the  recognition  would  prevent  him  from  asserting  that 
'  none  of  the  positive  attributes  which  have  ever  been  predicated  of  Crod 
can  be  used  of -this  Energy.' 

Not  only  does  he,  as  in  the  last  sentence,  negatively  misdescribe 
the  character  of  this  Energy,  but  he  positively  misdescribes  it.  He 
says — *  It  remains  always  Energy,  Force :  nothing  anthropomorphic ; 
such  as  electricity,  or  anything  else  that  we  might  conceive  as  the 
Climate  basis  of  all  the  physical  forces.'  Now,  on  page  9  of  the  essay 
Mr-  Harrison  criticises,  there  occurs  the  sentence — ^  The  final  outcome 
of  that  speculation  commenced  by  the  primitive  man,  is  that  the  Power 
manifested  throughout  the  Universe  distinguished  as  material,  is  the 
same  power  which  in  ourselves  wells  up  imder  the  form  of  consciousness;' 
and  on  page  10  it  is  said  that '  this  necessity  we  are  under,  to  think 
of  the  external  energy  in  terms  of  the  internal  energy,  gives  rather  a 
spiritualistic  than  a  materialistic  aspect  to  the  Universe.'  Does  he 
really  think  that  the  meaning  of  these  sentences  is  conveyed  by  com- 
j)aring  the  ultimate  energy  to  '  electricity '  ?  And  does  he  think  this 
in  face  of  the  statement  on  p.  1 1  that  ^  phenomenal  manifestations  of 
this  ultimate  energy  can  in  no  wise  show  us  what  it  is  ? '  Surely  that 
which  is  described  as  the  substratum  at  once  of  material  and  mental 
existence,  bears  towards  us  and  towards  the  Universe,  a  relation  utterly 
unlike  that  which  electricity  bears  to  the  other  physical  forces. 

Persistent  thinking  along  defined  grooves,  causes  inability  to  get 
out  of  them ;  and  Mr.  Harrison,  in  more  than  one  way,  illustrates 
this.  So  completely  is  his  thought  moulded  to  that  form  of  pheno- 
menalism entertained  by  M.  Comte,  that,  in  spite  of  repeated  denials 
of  it,  he  ascribes  it  to  me ;  and  does  this  in  face  of  the  various  pre- 
saitations  of  an  opposed  phenomenalism,  which  I  have  given  in  the 
article  he  criticises  and  elsewhere.  Speaking  after  his  lively  manner 
of  the  Unknown  Cause  as  '  an  ever-present  conundrum  to  be  ever- 
lastingly given  up,'  he  asks — *  How  does  the  man  of  science  approach 
the  All-Nothingness  ? '  Now  M.  Comte  describes  Positivism  as  be- 
coming perfect  when  it  reaches  the  power  <  se  representor  tons  les  divers 
ph^nomdnes  observables  comme  des  cas  particuliers  d'un  seul  ftiit 
^en^ral  •  •  •  en  considerant  comme  absolument  inaccessible  et  vide 
de  sens  pour  nous  la  recherche  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  les  causes^  soit 
premieres,  soit  finales ; ' '  and  in  pursuance  of  this  view,  the  Comtean 
system  limits  itself  to  phenomena,  and  deliberately  ignores  the 
existence  of  anything  implied  by  the  phenomena.  But  though 
M.  Comte  thus  exhibits  to  us  a  doctrine  which,  performing  Uhe 
happy  despatch,'  eviscerates  things  and  leaves  a  shell  of  appear- 
ances with  no  reality  inside ;  yet  I  have  in  more  than  one  place,  and 
in  the  most  emphatic  way,  declined  thus  to  commit  intellectual 
suicide.     So  far  from  regarding  that  which  transcends  phenomena  as 

'  Syttcme  de  PMlosophie  Positive,  vol.  i.  pp.  5  and  14. 
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the  ^All-Nothiiigness,'  I  regard  it  as  the  All-Being.  Everywhere  I 
have  spoken  of  the  Unknowable  as  the  Ultimate  Beality — the  sole 
existence :  aU  things  present  to  consciousness  being  but  shows  of  it. 
Mr.  Harrison  entirely  inverts  our  relative  positions.  As  I  under-  * 
stand  the  case,  the  <  All-Nothingness'  is  that  phenomenal  existence 
in|]which  M.  Comte  and  his  disciples  profess  to  dwell — ^profess,  I  say^ 
because  in  their  ordinary  thoughts  they  recognise  an  existence  tran- 
scending phenomena,  just  as  much  as  other  people  recognise  it. 

That  the  opposition  between  the  view  actually  held  by  me  and 
the  view  ascribed  to  me  by  Mr.  Harrison,  is  absolute,  will  be  most 
clearly  seen  on  observing  the  contrast  he  draws  between  my  view  and 
the  view  of  the  late  Dean  Mansel.    He  says : — 

Of  all  modem  theologians^  the  Dean  came  the  neaiest  to  the  Evolution  negation. 
But  there  is  a  gulf  which  separates  even  his  all-negative  deity  from  Mr.  Spencer's 
impersonal,  unconscious,  unthinking,  and  unthinkahle  Energy. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  exists  this  gulf.  But  then  the  pro- 
positions forming  the  two  sides  of  the  gulf  are  the  opposites  of  those 
which  Mr.  Harrison  represents.  For  whereas,  in  common  with  his 
teacher  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dean  Mansel  alleged  that  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  Absolute  is  merely  '  a  negation  of  conceivability ; '  I 
have,  over  a  space  of  ten  pages,*  contended  that  our  consciousness  of 
the  Absolute  is  not  negative  but  positive,  and  is  the  one  indestruct- 
ible element  of  consciousness  *  which  persists  at  all  times,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  cannot  cease  until  consciousness  ceases' — ^have 
argued  that  while  the  Power  which  transcends  phenomena  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  forms  of  our  finite  thought,  yet  that,  as  being  a 
necessary  datimi  of  every  thought,  belief  in  its  existence  has,  among, 
our  beliefs,  the  highest  validity  of  any :  is  not,  as  Sir  "W.  Hamilton 
alleges,  a  belief  with  which  we  are  supematurally  *  inspired,'  but  is  a 
normal  deliverance  of  conscioiisness.  Thus,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  Dean  Mansel's  views  and  my  own  are  exactly  transposed. 
Misrepresentation  could  not,  I  think,  go  further. 

The  conception  I  have  everywhere  expressed  and  implied,  of  the 
relation  between  human  life  and  the  Ultimate  Cause,  if  not  diametri- 
cally opposed  with  like  distinctness  to  the  conception  Mr.  Harrison 
ascribes  to  me,  is  yet  thus  opposed  in  an  unmistakable  way.  After 
suggesting  that  (a;°)  would  be  an  appropriate  symbol  *  for  the  religion 
of  the  Infinite  Unknowable,'  and  amusing  himself  and  his  readers  by 
imaginary  prayers  made  to  («") ;  after  making  a  subsequent  elabora- 
tion of  his  jev,  cCesprit  by  suggesting  that  {nx)  would  serve  for  the 
formula  of  certain  modem  Theisms,  he  says  of  these : — 

The  Neo-Theisms  have  all  the  same  mortal  weakness  that  the  Unknowable  has. 
They  offer  no  kinship,  sympathy,  or  relation  whatever  between  worshipper  and 
worshipped.  They  too  are  logical  formulae  begotten  in  controversy,  dwelling  apart 
from  man  and  the  world. 

*  Firgt  JPrincijplei,  §  26. 
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N0W9  oonaidexing  that  in  the  artiole  he  had  before  him,  there  is  in 
canons  ways  implied  the  view  that  f  the  power  which  manifests  itself 
in  conscioasness  is  but  a  differently  conditioned  form  of  the  power 
which  manifests  itself  beyond  consciousness ' — considering  that  there, 
as  eyerywhexe  throughout  my  books,  the  implication  is  that  our 
lives,  alike  physical  and  mental,  in  common  with  all  the  activities, 
(Hganic  and  inorganic,  amid  which  we  live,  are  but  the  workings  of 
Hds  Power,  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing  to  find  it  described  as  simply 
a  *lc^cal  formula  begotten  in  controversy.'  Does  Mr.  Harrison 
really  think  that  he  represents'  the  facts  when  he  describes  as  '  dwell- 
ing apart  from  man  and  the  world,'  that  Power  of  which  man  and  the 
world  are  regarded  products,  and  which  is  manifested  through  man 
and  the  world  from  instant  to  instant  ? 

Did  I  not  need  the  space  for  other  topics,  I  might  at  much 
greater  length  contrast  Mr.  Harrison's  erroneous  versions  with  the 
trae  ones.  I  might  enlarge  on  the  fact  that,  though  the  name 
Agnosticisni  fitly  expresses  the  confessed  inability  to  know  or  con- 
ceive the  nature  of  the  Power  manifested  through  phenomena,  it  fails 
to  indicate  the  confessed  ability  to  recognise  the  existence  of  that 
Power  as  of  all  things  the  most  certain.  I  might  make  clear  the 
contrast  between  that  Comtean  Agnosticism  which  says  that '  Theo- 
logy and  ontology  alike  end  in  the  Everlasting  No  with  which  science 
confronts  all  their  assertions,'  ^  and  the  Agnosticism  set  forth  in 
Fmt  Frmcvples,  which,  along  with  its  denials,  emphatically  utters 
an  Everlasting  Yes.  And  I  might  show  in  detail  that  Mr.  Harrison  is 
wrong  in  implying  that  Agnosticism,  as  I  hold  it,  is  anything  more 
than  silent  with  respect  to  the  question  of  personality ;  since,  though 
the  attributes  of  personality,  as  we  know  it,  cannot  be  conceived  by 
US  as  attributes  of  the  Unknown  Cause  of  things,  yet '  duty  requires  us 
neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  personality,'  but  *  to  submit  ourselves  with 
all  humility  to  the  established  limits  of  our  intelligence'  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  choice  is  not '  between  personality  and  something 
lower  than  personality,'  but  'between  personality  and  something 
higher,'  ^  and  that  '  the  Ultimate  Power  is  no  more  representable  in 
terms  of  human  consciousness  than  human  consciousness  is  represent- 
able in  terms  of  a  plant's  functions.'  ^ 

But  without  farther  evidence,  what  I  have  said  sufficiently  proves 
that  Mr.  Harrison's  '  criticism  keen,  trenchant,  destructive,'  as  it  was 
called,  is  destructive,  not  of  an  actual  doctrine,  but  simply  of  an 
imaginary  one.  I  should  hardly  have  expected  that  Mr.  Harrison,  in 
common  with  the  Edinburgh  Beviewer,  would  have  taken  the  course, 
so  feequent  with  critics,  of  demolishing  a  avmuUtcrum  and  walking  off 
in  triumph  as  though  the  reality  had  been  demolished.  Adopting  his 
own  figure,  I  may  say  that  he  has  with  ease  passed  his  weapon 

*  Harrison,  Nineteenth  Century  for  March,  p.  497.         •  Ursfi  PrincipJ^y  §  31. 
'  JEssaya,  vol.  iii.  p.  251. 
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through  and  through  <  The  O^host  of  Religion ; '  but  then  it  is  only  the 
ghost :  the  reality  stands  unscathed. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  that  alternative  doctrine 
which  Mr.  Harrison  would  have  us  accept,  it  will  be  well  briefly  to 
deal  with  certain  of  his  subordinate  propositions. 

After  re-stating  in  a  succinct  way,  the  hypothesis  that  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  ghost  originated  the  conditions  of  supernatural  beings 
in  general,  including  the  highest,  and  after  saying  that '  one  can 
hardly  suppose  that  Mr.  Spencer  would  limit  himself  to  that,'  Mr. 
Harrison  describes  what  he  alleges  to  be  a  prior,  and,  indeed,  the 
primordial,  form  of  religion.    He  says : — 

There  were  countless  centuries  of  time,  and  there  were,  and  there  are,  countless 
millions  of  men  for  whom  no  doctrine  of  superhuman  spirits  ever  took  coherent 
form.  In  aU  these  ages  and  races,  probably  hy  far  the  most  nimierous  that  our 
planet  has  witnessed,  there  was  religion  in  all  Idnds  of  definite  form.  Oomte  calls 
it  Fetichism — ^terms  are  not  important :  roughly,  we  may  call  it  Nature-worship. 
The  religion  in  all  these  types  was  the  belief  and  worship  not  of  spirits  of  any  kind, 
not  of  any  immaterial,  imagined  being  inside  things,  but  of  the  actual  visible  things 
themselves — trees,  stones,  rivers,  mountains,  earth,  fire,  stars,  sun,  and  sky.   (P.  498.) 

The  attitude  of  discipleship  is  not  favourable  to  inquiry ;  and,  as 
fanatical  Christians  show  us,  inquiry  is  sometimes  thought  sinful  and 
likely  to  bring  punishment  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Harrison's 
reverence  for  M.  Gomte  has  gone  this  length ;  but  still  it  has  gone  far 
enough  not  only  to  cause  his  continued  adherence  to  a  doctrine 
espoused  by  M.  Comte  which  has  been  disproved,  but  also  to  make 
him  tacitly  assmne  that  this  doctrine  is  accepted  by  one  whose  rejec- 
tion of  it  was  long  ago  set  forth.  In  the  Descriptive  Sociology  there 
are  classified  and  tabulated  statements  concerning  some  eighty 
peoples ;  and  besides  these  I  have  had  before  me  masses  of  facts]  con- 
cerning many  other  peoples.  An  induction  based  on  over  a  hundred 
examples,  warrants  me  in  saying  that  there  has  never  existed  anywhere 
such  a  religion  as  that  which  Mr.  Harrison  ascribes  to  ^  countless 
millions  of  men '  during  '  countless  centuries  of  time.'  A  chapter  on 
'  Idol-worship  and  Fetich-worship '  in  the  PHnciplea  of  Sociology^ 
gives  proof  that  in  the  absence  of  a  developed  ghost-theory,  Fetichism 
is  absent.  I  have  shown  that,  whereas  among  the  lowest  races,  such 
as  the  Ju4ngs,  Andamanese,  Fuegians,  Australians,  Tasmanians,  and 
Bushmen,  there  is  no  fetichism ;  fetichism  reaches  its  greatest  height 
in  considerably-advanced  societies,  like  those  of  ancient  Pe^u  and 
modem  India :  in  which  last  place,  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  tells  us,  <  not 
only  does  the  husbandman  pray  to  his  plough,  the  fisher  to  his  net, 
the  weaver  to  his  loom ;  but  the  scribe  adores  his  pen,  and  the  banker 
his  account  books.' ^  And  I  have  remarked  that,  had  fetichism 
been  conspicuous  among  the  lowest  races,  and  inconspicuous  among 
the  higher,  the  statement  that  it  was  primordial  might  have  been 
•  'Religion  of  an  Indian  Province/  Fortnightly  Review  for  Feb.  1872,  p.  131, 
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held  proved  ;  but  that,  as  the  facts  happen  to  be  exactly  the'opposite, 
tlie  statement  is  conclusively  disproved.'  ^ 

Similarly  with  Nature-worship :  regarding  this  as  being  partially 
distinguished  from  Fetichism  by  the  relatively  imposing  character  of 
its  objects.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  have  shown  that  this  also, 
is  an  aberrant  development  of  ghost- worship.  Among  all  the  many 
tribes  and  nations,  remote  in  place  aud  unlike  in  type,  whose  super- 
<5titions  I  have  examined,  I  have  found  no  case  in  which  any  great 
natural  appearance  or  power,  feared  and  propitiated,  was  not  identified 
with  a  human  or  quasi-human  personality.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  or  any  adherent  of  his,  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  single  case  in  which  there  exists  worship  of  the  great  natural  objects 
themselves,  pure  and  simple — the  heavens,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
dawn,  etc:  objects  which,  according  to  the  mythologists,  become 
personalised  by  '  a  disease  of  language.'  Personalisation  exists  at  the 
outset ;  and  the  worship  is  in  all  cases  the  worship  of  an  indwelling 
ghost-derived  being. 

That  these  conclusions  are  necessitated  by  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  forced 
on  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  notwithstanding  his  original  enunciation  of  other 
conclusions.  In  a  lecture  '  On  Traces  of  the  Early  Mental  Condition 
of  Man,' delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1867,  he  said:— 

It  IS  'wdl  known  that  the  lower  races  of  mankind  account  for  the  facts  and 
events  of  the  outer  world  by  ascribing  a  sort  of  human  life  and  personality  to 
animals,  and  eyen  to  plants,  rocks,  streams,  winds,  the  sim  and  stars,  and  so  on 
through  the  phenomena  of  nature  ...  It  would  probably  add  to  the  clearness  of 
our  conception  of  the  state  of  mind  which  thus  sees  in  all  nature  the  action  of 
animated  life  and  the  presence  of  innumerable  spiritual  beings,  if  we  gave  it  the 
name  of  Animism  instead  of  Fetichism. 

Here,  having  first  noted  that  the  conception  of  Fetichism  derived 
by  Dr.  Tylor  from  multitudinous  facts,  is  not  like  that  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  conceives  Fetichism  to  be  a  worship  of  the  objects  themselves, 
and  not  a  worship  of  their  indwelling  spirits,  we  further  note  that  Dr. 
Tylor  regards  this  ascription  of  souls  to  all  objects,  inanimate  as  well 
as  animate,  which  he  proposes  to  call  Animism  rather  than  Fetichism, 
as  being  primordial.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  Primitive  Culture 
published  in  1871  (as  in  vol.  i.  p.  431),  we  find  a  re-statement  of 
this  view ;  but  further  on  we  observe  a  modification  of  it,  as  instance 
the  following  sentence  in  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

It  seems  as  though  the  conception  of  a  human  soul,  when  once  attained  to  by 
mm,  served  as  a  type  or  model  on  which  he  framed  not  only  his  ideas  of  other 
Bonla  of  lower  grade,  but  also  his  ideas  of  spiritual  beings  in  general,  from  the 
iiniest  elf  that  sports  in  the  long  grass,  up  to  the  heayenly  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  the  Great  Spirit. 

And  then,  in  articles  published  in  Mind  for  April  and  for  July, 
1677,  Dr.  Tylor  represented  himself  as  holding  a  doctrine  ideU"* 

•  Princijflea  tf  Sociology ^  §  162. 
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tical  with  that  set  forth  by  me  in  the  Principlea  of  Sociology; 
namely,  that  the  belief  in  a  human  ghost  is  original,  and  that 
the  beliefe  in  spirits  inhabiting  inanimate  objects,  giving  rise  to 
Fetichism  and  Nature-worship,  are  derived  beliefs. 

An  emphatic  negative  is  thus  given  to  Mr,  Harrison's  assertion 
that '  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  man  everywhere  started  with 
a  simple  worship  of  natural  objects.'  And  if  he  holds  that  Hhe 
bearing  of  this  on  the  future  of  religion  is  decisive ' — if,  as  he  says, 
^  the  religion  of  man  in  the  vast  cycles  of  primitive  ages  was  reve- 
rence for  nature  as  influencing  Man,'  and  if,  as  he  infers, '  the  religion 
of  man  in  the  vast  cycles  that  are  to  come  will  be  the  reverence  for 
Humanity  as  supported  by  Nature ' — if,  as  it  thus  seems,  primitive 
religion  as  conceived  by  him  is  a  basis  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  future ;  then  his  conception  of  the  religion  of  the  future 
is,  in  so  far,  baseless. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  chief  purpose  of  this  article — an  examina- 
tion of  that  alternative  faith  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  on  sundry  occa- 
sions set  forth  with  so  much  eloquence.  As  originally  designed,  the 
essay,  *  Beligion :  a  Betrospect  and  Prospect,'  was  to  include  a  section 
in  which,  before  considering  what  the  future  of  religion  was  likely  to 
be,  I  proposed  to  consider  what  its  future  was  riot  likely  to  be ;  and 
the  topic  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  section  was  the  so-caUed  Beligion  of 
Humanity.  After  collecting  materials  and  writing  ten  pages,  I  began 
to  perceive  that,  besides  being  not  needful  for  my  purpose,  this  section 
would  form  too  large  an  excrescence.  A  furtJier  feeling  came  into 
play.  Though  I  had  for  many  years  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  an  examination  of  the  Positivist  creed  would  fall  within  the 
lines  of  my  work,  yet  when  I  began  to  put  on  paper  that  which  I  had 
frequently  thought,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  making  an  uncalled- 
for  attack  on  men  whom  I  had  every  reason  to  admire  for  their  high 
characters  and  their  unwearying  efforts  for  human  welfare.  The  result 
was  that  I  put  aside  what  I  had  written,  and  gave  up  my  long-cherished 
intention.  Now,  however,  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  I  take  it  up,  at  once  willingly  and  unwillingly — willingly  in 
so  far  as  acceptance  of  the  challenge  is  concerned,  unwillingly  be- 
cause I  feel  some  reluctance  in  dealing  hard  blows  at  a  personal  friend. 

Surprise  has  been  the  feeling  habitually  produced  in  me  on 
observing  the  incongruity  between  the  astounding  claims  made  by  the 
propounder  of  this  new  creed,  and  the  great  intelligence  of  disciples 
whose  faith  appears  proof  against  the  shock  which  these  astounding 
claims  produce  on  ordinary  minds.  Those  who,  from  a  broad  view  of 
human  progress,  have  gained  the  general  impression  that  <  The  indi- 
vidual withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more,'  must  be  disinclined  to 
believe  that  in  the  future  any  one  individual  will  impose  on  the  world 
a  government  like  that  sought  to  be  imposed  by  M.  Comte ;  who,  imable 
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io'kflaeoce  any  considerable  number  of  men  while  he  lived,  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  of  absolutely  ruling  all  men  after  his  death. 
Met,  as  he  complained,  by  <  a  conspiracy  of  silence,'  he  was  neverthelesa 
confident  that^  very  diortly  becoming  converts,  mankind  at  large  would 
hereafter  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  within  his  elaborated 
fiurmalas.  Papal  assumption  is  modest  compared  with  the  assumption 
of*  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Humanity.'  A  pope  may  canonise 
a  saint  or  two;  but  M»  Comte  undertook  the  canonisation  of  all  those 
men  recorded  in  history  whom  he  thought  specially  worthy  of  worship. 
And  such  a  canonisation  I — days  assigned  for  the  remembrance  with 
honour  of  mythical  personages  like  Hercules  and  Orpheus,  and  writers 
such  as  Terence  and  Juvenal ;  other  days  on  which  honours,  like  in  de- 
gree, are  given  to  Kant  and  to  Bobertson,  to  Bernard  de  Falissy  and  to 
Schiller,  to  Ck>pemicus  and  to  DoUond,  to  Otway  and  to  Bacine,  to 
Locke  and  to  Fr^ret,  to  Froissart  and  to  Dalton,  to  Cyrus  and  to 
Penn — such  a  canonisation !  in  which  these  selected  men  who  are 
the  Positivist  saints  for  ordinary  days,  are  headed  by  greater  saints 
for  Sundays;  with  the  result  that  Socrates  and  Godfrey  are  thus 
placed  on  a  par ;  that  while  a  day  is  dedicated  to  Kepler,  a  week  is 
dedicated  to  Crall ;  Tasso  has  a  week  assigned  to  him,  and  Goethe 
a  day ;  Mozart  presides  over  a  week,  and  a  day  is  presided  over  by  Beet- 
hoven ;  a  week  is  made  sacred  to  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  a  day  to 
Washington — such  a  canonisation  I  under  which  the  greatest  men, 
giving  their  names  to  months,  are  so  selected  that  Frederic  the  Second 
and  St  Paul  alike  bear  this  distinction ;  Gutemberg  and  Shakespeare 
head  adjacent  months ;  and  while  Bichat  gives  his  name  to  a  months 
l^ewton  gives  his  name  to  a  week !  This,  which  recalls  the  saints' 
calendar  of  the  Babylonians,  among  whom,  as  Professor  Sayce  shows, 
^each  day  of  the  year  had  been  assigned  to  its  particular  deity  or  patron 
saint,' ^^  exemplifies  in  but  one  wayM.  Comte's  consuming  passion  for 
legolating  posterity,  and  the  colossal  vanity  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  mankind  would  hereafter  perform  their  daily  actions  as  he  dic- 
tated. He  not  only  settles  the  hierarchy  of  saints  who  are  above  others 
to  be  worshipped,  but  he  prescribes  the  forms  of  worship  in  minute  de- 
taiL  Nine  sacraments  are  specified;  prayer  is  to  be  made  thrice  a  day  ; 
for  the  *  daily  expression  of  their  emotions  both  in  public  and  private ' 
it  is  predicted  that  future  men  wUl  use  Italian ;  ^^  and  it  is  a  recom- 
mended <  rule  of  worship '  of  the  person  you  adore,  that  <  a  precise 
idea  of  the  place,  next  of  the  seat  or  the  attitude,  and  lastly,  of  the 
dress,  appropriate  to  each  particular  case,'  ^^  should  be  summoned 
before  the  mind.  Add  to  which  that  in  the  elaborate  rubric  the 
saoed  sign  (replacing  the  sign  of  the  cross)  and  derived  '  from  our 
cerebral  theory '  (he  had  a  phrenology  of  his  own)  consists  in  placing 
'our  hand  in  succession  on  the  three  chief  organs — those  of  love, 

^  Bewrd9ff  ike  Poit,  vol.  vii.  p.  157.       "  Stfitem  qf  PonHve  Polity,  vol,  iv.  p.  85. 

"  CatechUm,^.  100, 
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order,  and  progress.'  Of  banners  used  in  ^  solemn  processions/  it 
is  directed  that '  on  their  white  side  will  be  the  holy  image ;  on  their 
green,  the  sacred  formula  of  Positivism ; '  and  *  the  symbol  of  our 
Divinity  will  always  be  a  woman  of  the  age  of  thirty,  with  her  son  in 
her  arms.'  *^  Nor  was  M.  Comte's  devouring  desire  to  rule  the 
future  satisfied  with  thus  elaborating  the  observances  of  his  cult. 
He  undertook  to  control  the  secular  culture  of  men,  as  well  as  that 
culture  which,  I  suppose,  he  distinguished  as  sacred.  There  is  '  a 
Positivist  library  for  the  nineteenth  century,'  consisting  of  160 
Tolumes :  the  list  being  compiled  for  the  purpose  '  of  guiding  the 
more  thoughtful  minds.' "  So  that  M.  Comte's  tastes  and  judgments 
in  poetry,  science,  history,  &c.,  are  to  be  the  standards  for  future 
generations.  And  the  numerous  regulations  of  these  kinds  are  in 
addition  to  the  other  multitudinous  regulations  contained  in  those 
parts  of  the  highly  elaborated  System  of  Positive  Polity^  in  which 
M.  Comte  prescribes  the  social  organisation,  under  the  arrangements 
of  which  ^  the  affective,  speculative,  patrician,  and  plebeian '  classes 
are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  their  lives. 

It  is,  I  say,  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  height  of  assumption 
exceeding  that  ever  before  displayed  by  a  human  being — a  self- 
deification  along  with  the  deification  of  Humanity — should  not  have 
negatived  belief  in  the  general  doctrines  set  forth  by  him.  One 
might  have  thought  that  by  exhibiting  a  lack  of  mental  balance 
unparalleled  among  sane  people,  he  would  have  wholly  discredited 
'his  speculations.  However,  recognising  the  fact  that  this  is  not  so, 
and  assuming  that  M.  Comte's  disciples  discover  in  the  Beligion  of 
Humanity  propounded  by  him,  a  truth  which  survives  recognition  of 
his — eccentricities,  let  us  call  them — we  will  now  go  on  to  consider 
-this  proposed  creed. 

To  those  who  have  studied  that  natural  genesis  of  religion  sum- 
marised in  the  article  Mr.  Harrison  criticises,**  it  will  appeal  anoma- 
lous that  a  proposed  new  and  higher  religion  should  be,  in  large 
Treasure,  a  rehabilitation  of  the  religion  with  which  mankind  com- 
menced, and  from  which  they  have  been  insensibly  diverging,  until 
the  more  advanced  among  them  have  quite  lost  sight  of  it.  After  an 
era  during  which  worship  of  the  dead  was  practised  all  the  world 
over,  alike  by  savages  and  by  the  progenitors  of  the  civilised — 
after  an  era  of  slow  emergence  from  this  primitive  religion,  during 
which  the  propitiation  of  ghosts  completely  human  was  replaced  by 
the  propitiation  of  comparatively  few  superhmnan  ghosts  or  spirits, 
and  finally  by  the  propitiation  of  a  spirit  infinitely  transcending 
humanity,  and  from  which  himxan  attributes  have  been  gradually 
dropped,  leaving  only  the  most  abstract  which  are  themselves  fading; 

^*  CateeMsm  of  Poiitivigm,  ^]p.  Ii2-A3,  >*  iJuf.  p.  38. 

"  And  set  forth  at  length  in  the  Princijyles  of  Sociology,  Part  L 
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ve  are  told  by  the  Positivists  that  there  is  coming  an  era  in  which 
the  UniTersal  Power  men  have  come  to  believe  in,  will  be  ignored  ^ 
and  human  individualities,  regarded  now  singly  and  now  in  their 
aggregate,  wiU  again  be  the  objects  of  religions  feeling.  If  the 
worship  of  the  dead  is  not  to  be  completely  resuscitated,  still  the 
proposal  is  to  resuscitate  it  in  a  form  but  partially  transfiguredr 
Though  there  is  no  direction  to  offer  at  graves  food  and  drink  for 
ghosts,  yet  public  worship  of  the  so-called  ^  G-reat  Being  Humanity,' 
^must  be  performed  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs  of  the  more  eminent 
dead,  each  tomb  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove,  the  scene  of  the 
homage  paid  by  their  family  and  their  fellow  citizens ; '  ^^  while  '  at 
times  within  each  consecrated  tomb,  the  priesthood  will '  superintend 
the  honouring  of  the  good  man  or  woman :  ^^  proposed  usages  analo- 
gous to  those  of  many  ancestor-worshipping  peoples.  Moreover,  again 
taking  a  lesson  from  various  races  of  pagans,  past  and  present,  there 
is  to  be  ^  a  domestic  altar/  at  which,  in  kneeling  attitude,  adoration- 
is  to  be  paid  to  ^  our  own  personal  patrons,  our  guardian  angels  or 
household  gods:'^^  these  being  persons  living  or  dead.  And  as  exem- 
pUfied  by  M.  Comte's  worship  of  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  the  praying  to  a 
beloved  person  or  wife  may  be  continued  for  years :  recalling  the 
customs  of  numerous  peoples  who  invoke  departed  members  of  their 
fEmiilies ;  as  instance  the  Balonda,  among  whom,  if  the  ^  spot  where, 
a  favourite  wife  has  died,'  •  .  •  '  is  revisited,  it  is  to  pray  to  her.'  ^^ 

How  omitting  for  the  present  all  thought  about  the  worthiness  of 
these  objects  of  worship,  and  considering  only  the  general  nature  of 
the  system,  there  arises  the  question — How  happens  it  that  while  m 
other  respects  M.  Comte  delineates  human  evolution  as  progressive, 
he,  in  this  respect,  delineates  it  as  retrogressive  ?  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion, civilisation  has  been  a  gradual  divergence  from  primitive 
savagery.  According  to  his  own  account,  the  advance  in  social 
oiganisation,  in  knowledge,  in  science,  in  art,  presents  a  certain 
general  continuity.  Even  in  speculative  thought,  M.  Comte's  for- 
mula of  the  three  stages,  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the 
positive,  tacitly  asserts  movement  in  the  same  direction  towards  a 
final  theory.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  with  an  advancing  change 
in  other  things,  there  is  to  occur  a  retreating  change  in  one  thing  ? — 
along  with  progression  in  all  else,  retrogression  in  religion  ? 

This  retrogressive  character  of  the  Comtean  religion  is  shown  in 
sundry  other  ways — being,  indeed,  sometimes  distinctly  admitted  or 
avowed.  Thus  we  are  told  that '  the  domain  of  the  priesthood  must 
be  reconstituted  in  its  integrity ;  medicine  must  again  become 
a  part  of  it,'^  as  from  savage  life  upwards  it  was  until  modem 
times.  Again,  education  has  been  slowly  emancipating  itself  from, 
ecclesiasticism ;  but  in  M.  Comte's  scheme,  after  the  sacrament  of 

^  PotiUte  Polity,  vol.  iv,  p.  139.  "  CatechUm,  p.  137. 

»  PifHtire  P&lity^  vol.  iv.  pp.  160, 101.  "  Livingstone,  South  Africa,  p.  314» 

^  CatecliUm,  p.  50. 
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initiatioii,  the  child  passes  ^from  its  unsystematic  training  under 
the  eye  of  its  mother,  to  the  systematic  education  given  by  the 
priesthood  ;*^^  just  as,  after  a  parallel  ceremony,  the  child  does  among 
the  Congo  people,^  and  as  it  did  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.^ 
And  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  M.  Comte  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Egyptidins,  who  had  a  formal  judging  of  the  dead  by  the  living : 
honourable  burial  was  allowed  by  them  only  in  the  absence  of 
■accusations  against  ]  the  deceased  proved  before  judges ;  and  by 
M.  Comte  it  is  provided  that  after  a  prescribed  interval,  the  priesthood 
shall  decide  whether  theremains  shall  be  transferred  from  their  pro- 
bationary resting-place  to  '  the  sacred  wood '  reserved  for  the  ^  sane** 
tified.'  Most  remarkable  of  all,  however,  is  the  reversion  to  an 
early  tji^  of  religious  belief  in  the  prescribed  worship  of  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate.  In  ^  Table  A,  System  of  Sociolatry,'  there 
are  times  named  for  the  *  Festival  of  the  Animals/  *  Festival  of  Fire,' 
*  Festival  of  the  Sun,'  'Festival  of  Iron,'  &c. 

But  now,  passing  over  M.  Comte's  eccentricities  and  inconsisten- 
cies, let  us  consider  on  its  merits  the  creed  he  enunciated.  In  addi- 
tion to  private  worship  of  guardian  angels  or  household  gods,  there 
is  to  be  a  public  worship  of  the  *  Great  Being  Humanity.'  How  are 
we  to  conceive  this  Great  Being  ?  Various  conceptions  of  it  are  pos- 
fiible ;  and  more  or  less  unlike  conceptions  are  at  one  time  or  other 
presented  to  us.    Let  us  look  at  them  in  succession. 

By  M.  Comte  himself,  at  page  74  of  the  Catechism  of  Positive 
Religion^  we  are  told  that  we  must — 

■define  Humanity  as  the  whole  of  human  beings,  past,  present,  and  future.  The 
word  whole  points  out  clearly  that  you  must  not  take  in  all  men,  but  those  only  who 
al^  really  capable  of  assimilation,  in  rirtue  of  a  real  co-operation  on  their  part  in 
furthering  the  common  good. 

On  which  the  first  comment  suggesting  itself  is  that  the  word 
'"whole  points  out  clearly'  not  limitation,  but  absence  of  limitation. 
Passing  over  this,  however,  and  agreeing  to  exclude,  as  is  intended, 
criminals,  paupers,  beggars,  and  all  who  *  remain  in  the  parasitic 
state,'  it  seems  that  we  are  to  include  in  the  aggregate  object  of  our 
worship,  all  who  have  aided,  now  aid,  and  will  hereafter  aid,  social 
growth  and  development.  Though  elsewhere  **  it  is  limited  to  those 
who  'co-operate  willingly,'  yet  since  *  the  animals  which  voluntarily 
aid  man '  are  recognised  as  *  integral  portions  of  the  Ghreat  Being,' 
and  since  the  co-operation  of  slaves  is  as  *  voluntary '  as  that  of 
horses,  we  seem  compelled  to  include,  not  the  superior  men  and 
classes  only,  but  even  those  who,  under  a  coercion  such  as  is  used  to 
domestic  animals,  have  helped  to  subdue  the  Earth  and  further  the 

«'  CateehUm,  p.  129.  •*  Bastian  (A.),  AfrioanUche  JReUen,  p.  85. 

"  Torquemada  (Juan  de),  JfonarquUi  Indioma^  bk.  ix.  oh,  11-13. 
«♦  Poritive  PolUy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  S3. 
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iDAterial  progress  of  Humanity.  And  since  the  progress  of  Humanity 
htf  been  lai^ely  aided  by  the  spread  of  the  higher  races  and  accom-- 
panying  extermination  of  the  lower  races,  we  must  comprehend  in 
our  conception  of  this  worshipful  ^  G-reat  Being '  all  those  who,  from 
the  earliest  savage  times,  have,  as  leading  warriors  and  common 
Eoldiers,  helped  by  their  victories  to  replace  inferior  societies  by 
Boperior  ones :  not  only  bloodthirsty  conquerors  like  Sesostris  (who  is 
didy  sanctified  in  the  calendar)  but  even  such  cannibals  as  the 
Aztecs,  who  laid  the  basis  of  the  Mexican  civilisation. 

So  far  from  seeing  in  the  ^  Great  Being  Humanity,'  as  thus  defined, 
anything  worshipful,  it  seems  to  me  that  contemplation  of  it  is 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  which  it  is  best  to  keep  out  of  con- 


But  now,  not  to  take  the  doctrine  at  a  disadvantage,  let  us  con- 
ceive the  object  of  the  Positivist's  adoration  under  a  better  aspect. 
Let  us  consider  what  claims  to  godhood  may  be  made  for  the 
Humanity  immediately  known  to  us.  Unquestionably  M.  Comte's 
own  doctrine,  that  there  has  been  going  on  an  evolution  of  mankind, 
implies  that  such  portion  of  the  ^  Ghreat  Being  Humanity '  as  is  formed 
by  our  own  generation,  is  better  than  the  average  of  those  portions 
which  have  heretofore  lived  and  died.  What  then  shall  we  say  of 
this  better  portion  ? 

Of  course  we  must  keep  out  of  thought  all  the  bad  conduct  going 
on  around — ^the  prevailing  dishonesty  shown  in  adulteration  by 
retailers  and  production  of  debased  goods  by  manufacturers^  the 
inefficient  and  dawdling  work  of  artisans,  the  many  fraudulent  trans- 
actions of  which  a  few  are  daily  disclosed  at  trials ;  though  why  we 
are  to  exclude  the  blameworthy  from  our  conception  of  Humanity, 
I  do  not  understand.  But  not  dwelling  on  this,  let  us  contemplate 
first  the  intellectual  traits,  and  then  the  moral  traits,  of  the  people 
who  remain  after  leaving  out  the  worse. 

Those  whose  mental  appetites  are  daily  satisfied  by  table  talk 
almost  wholly  personal,  by  gossiping  books  and  novels,  and  by  news- 
papers the  contents  of  which  are  usually  enjoyed  the  more  in  pro- 
portion as  there  is  in  them  much  of  the  scandalous  or  the  horrible — 
those  who  on  Sundays,  never  working  out  their  own  beliefs,  receive 
the  weekly  dole  of  thought  called  for  by  their  state  of  spiritual 
pauperism — ^those  who,  to  the  ideas  they  received  during  eduoation, 
add  only  such  as  are  supplied  by  daily  journals  and  weekly  sermons, 
with  now  and  then  a  few  from  books,  having  none  of  their  own 
worth  speaking  of ;  we  may  be  content  to  class  as  respectable  in  ^ 
the  conventional  sense,  though  scarcely  in  any  higher  sense — still ' 
less  to  include  them  as  chief  components  in  a  body  exciting  reve- 
rence. Even  if  we  limit  attention  to  those  of  highest  culture, 
including  all  who  are  conoemed  in  regulatjive  functions^  political^ 
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ecclesiastical,  educational,  or  other,'  the  displays  of  intelligence  do 
not  call  forth  such  an  emotion  as  that  T^hich  M.  Comte's  theory 
requires  us  to  entertain.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  wisdom  of  those, 
including  nearly  all  who  occupy  influential  positions,  who  persist  in 
thinking  that  preparation  for  successful  and  complete  living  (which 
is  the  purpose  of  rational  education)  is  best  effected  by  learning  to 
speak  and  write  after  the  manner  of  two  extinct  peoples,  and  by  gain- 
ing knowledge  of  their  chief  men,  their  superstitions,  their  deed& 
of  war,  &c. — who,  in  their  leading  school,  devote  two  hours  per 
week  to  getting  some  ideas  about  the  constitution  of  the  world  they 
are  bom  into,  and  thirty-six  hours  per  week  to  construing  Latin 
and  Grreek  and  making  verses,  of  small  sense  or  none  ;  and  who,  in 
the  competitive  examinations  they  devise,  give  to  knowledge  of 
words  double  the  number  of  marks  which  they  give  to  knowledge  of 
things?  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a  very  worshipful  degree  of 
intelligence  which  fails  to  recognise  the  obvious  truth  that  there  is 
an  Order  of  Nature,  pervading  alike  the  actions  going  on  within  us 
and  without  us,  to  which,  from  moment  to  moment,  our  lives  must 
conform  under  penalty  of  one  or  other  evil ;  and  that  therefore  our 
first  business  must  be  to  study  this  Order  of  Nature.  Nor  is  estima- 
tion of  this  intelligence  raised  on  contemplating  the  outcome  of  this 
established  culture,  as  seen  in  Parliament ;  where  any  proposal  to- 
judge  a  question  by  reference  to  general  laws,  or  ^  abstract  principles ' 
as  they  are  called,  is  pooh-poohed,  with  the  tacit  implication  that 
in  social  affairs  there  is  no  natural  law;  and  where,  as  we  lately 
saw,  300  select  spokesmen  of  the  nation  cheered  frantically  when 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  continue  to  vow  before  God  that 
they  would  maintain  certain  arrangements  prescribed  for  them  by 
their  great,  great,  great,  &c.  grand&thers. 

On  turning  to  the  moral  manifestations,  we  find  still  less  that  is 
calculated  to  excite  the  required  religious  feeliug.  When  multitudes 
of  citi&ens  belonging  to  the  classes  distinguished  as  ^  the  better,' make 
a  hero  of  a  politician  whose  sole  aim  throughout  life  was  success, 
regardless  of  principle,  and  have  even  established  an  annual  com- 
memoration of  him,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  that  the  prevailing 
sentiments  are  not  of  a  very  high  order.  Nothing  approaching  to 
adoration  is  called  forth  by  those  who,  on  the  death  of  a  youth 
who  went  to  help  in  killing  Zulus,  with  whom  he  had  no  quarrel, 
and  all  that  he  might  increase  his  chance  of  playing  despot  over 
the  French,  thought  him  worthy  of  high  funeral  honours — would, 
many  of  them,  indeed,  have  given  him  the  highest.  No  feeling  of 
reverence  arises  in  one's  mind  on  thinking  of  people  who  looked 
on  with  approval  or  tolerance  when  a  sailor  of  fortune,  who  has 
hired  himself  out  to  an  eastern  tyrant  to  slay  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, was  honoured  here  by  a  banquet.  A  public  opinion  which 
recognises  no  criminality  in  wholesale  homicide,  so  long  as  it  is 
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committed  by  a  coDstituted  political  authority,  no  matter  how  vile, 
or  by  its  foreign  hired  agent,  is  a  public  opinion  which  excites,  in 
gome  at  any  rate,  an  emotion  nearer  to  contempt  than  to  adoration* 

This  emotion  is  not  changed  on  looking  abroad  and  contemplating 
the  implied  natures  of  those  who  guide,  and  the  implied  natures  of 
those  who  accept  the  guidance.  When,  among  a  people  professing 
that  religion  of  peace  preached  to  them  generation  after  generation 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  priests,  an  assembly  receives  with  enthu- 
Biasm,  as  lately  at  the  Gambetta  dinner,  the  toast,  *  The  French 
army,  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  French  nation' — wheo,  along 
with  nominal  acceptance  of  forgiveness  as  a  Christian  duty,  there 
goes  intense  determination  to  retaliate;  we  are  obliged  to  repro- 
bate either  the  feeling  which  they  actually  think  proper,  or  the  hypo- 
crisy with  which  they  profess  that  the  opposite  feeling  is  proper. 
On  finding  in  another  advanced  society  that  the  seats  of  highest  cul- 
ture are  seats  of  discipline  in  barbarism,  where  the  test  of  manhood 
is  the  giving  and  taking  of  wounds  in  fights  arising  from  trivial 
causes  or  none  at  all,  and  where,  last  year,  a  single  day  witnessed 
twenty-one  such  encounters  in  one  university;  we  are  reminded 
more  of  North  American  Indians,  among  whom  tortures  constitute 
the  initiation  of  young  men,  than  of  civilised  people  taught  for  a 
thousand  years  to  do  good  even  to  enemies.  Or  when  we  see,  as 
lately  in  a  nation  akin  to  the  last,  that  an  officer  who  declined  to 
break  at  once  the  law  of  his  country  and  the  law  of  his  religion  by 
fighting  a  duel,  was  expelled  the  army ;  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
profession  of  a  creed  which  forbids  revenge,  by  those  whose  deeds 
emphatically  assert  revenge  to  be  a  duty  (almost  as  emphatically 
as  do  the  lowest  races  of  men),  presents  Humanity  under  an  aspect 
not  at  all  of  the  kind  which  we  look  for  in  <the  adorable  Great 
Being.'  Not  reverence,  not  admiration,  scarcely  even  respect,  is 
caused  by  the  sight  of  a  hundred  million  Pagans  masquerading  as 
Christians. 

I  am  told  that  by  certain  of  M.  Gomte's  disciples  (though  not  by 
those  Mr.  Harrison  represents)  prayer  is  addressed  to  'holy '  Humanity. 
Had  I  to  choose  an  epithet,  I  think  '  holy  *  is  about  the  last  which 
would  occur  to  me. 

'  But  it  is  only  the  select  human  beings — those  more  especially 
who  are  sanctified  in  the  Comtist  calendar — who  are  to  form  the 
object  of  worship ;  and,  for  the  worship  of  such,  there  is  the  reason 
that  they  are  the  benefactors  to  whom  we  owe  everything.' 

On  the  first  of  these  statements,  made  by  some  adherents  of 
M.  Comte,  one  remark  must  be  that  it  is  at  variance  with  M. 
Comte's  own  definition  of  the  object  of  worship,  as  quoted  above;  and 
another  remark  must  be  that,  admitting  such  select  persons  to  be 
worshipful  (and  I  do  not  admit  it),  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
Vol.  XVL— No.  89.  0 
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worshipping  Humanity  as  a  whole  on  the  strength  of  these  best 
'samples,  tlian  there  is  for  worshipping  an  ordinary  individualybr  even 
a  criminal,  oH  the  strength  of  the  few  good  actions  Which  qu^ified  the 
multitudinous  indifferent  actions  and  bad  actions  he  committed. 
The  second  of  these  statements,  that  Humanity,  either  as  the  whole 
defined  by  M.  Coihte  or  as  represented  by  these  select  persons,  must 
be  adored  as  being  the  producer  of  everything  which  civilisation  has 
brought  us,  and,  in  a  measure,  even  the  creator  of  our  higher  powers 
of  thought  and  action,  we  will  now  consider.  Let  us  hear  M.  Comte 
himself  on  this  point : — 

Thus  each  step  of  sound  training  in  positive  t];iougbt  awakens  perpetual  feelings 
of  yeneration  and  gratitude ;  which  rise  often  into  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
Great  Being,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  these  conquests,  be  they  in  thought,  or  he 
they  in  action.^* 

TMiat  may  have  been  the  conceptions  of  ^  veneration  and  gratis 
tude  '  entertained  by  M.  Comte,  we  cannot,  of  com-se)  say  ;  but  if 
anyone  not  a  disciple  will  examine  his  coBSciousness,  he  will,!  thinb, 
quickly  perceive  that  veneration  or  gratitude  felt  towards  any  being, 
implies  belief  in  the  conscious  action  of  that  being — implies  ascrip- 
tion of  a  prompting  motive  of  a  high  kind,  and  deeds  resulting 
from  it :  gratitude  cannot  be  entertained  towards  something  which 
is  unconscious.  So  that  the  ^  Great  Being  Humanity'  must  be 
conceived  as  having  in  its  incorporated  form,  ideas,  feelings,  and 
volitions.  Natiurally  there  follows  the  inquiry — '  Where  is  its  seat  of 
consciousness  ? '  Is  it  diffused  throughout  mankind  at  large  ?  That 
cannot  be  ;  for  consciousness  is  an  organised  combination  of  mental 
states,  implying  instantaneous  communications  such  as  certainly  do 
not  exist  throughout  Humanity.  Where,  then,  must  be  its  centre  of 
consciousness  ?  In  France,  of  course,  which,  in  the  Comtean  system, 
is  to  be  the  leading  State ;  and  naturally  in  Paris,  to  which  all  the 
major  axes  of  the  temples  of  Humanity  are  to  point.  Anyone  with 
adequate  humour  might  raise  amusing  questions  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  that  consciousness  of  the  Grreat  Being  supposed  to  be  thus 
localised.  But,  preserving  our  gravity,  we  have  simply  to  recognise 
the  obvious  truth  that  Humanity  has  no  corporate  consciousness 
whatever.  Consciousness,  known  to  each  as  existing  in  himself,  is 
ascribed  by  him  to  other  beings,  like  himself,  and,  in  a  measure,  to 
inferior  beings ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing 
that  there  ever  was,  is  now,  or  ever  will  be,  any  consciousness  among 
men  save  that  which  exists  in  them  individually.  If,  then,  '  the 
Grreat  Being,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  these  conquests/  is  unconscious, 
.  the  emotions  of  veneration  and  gratitude  are  absolutely  irrelevant^ 

It  will  doubtless  seem  a  paradox  to  say  that  human  evolution  with 
«*  •  ' .  '  .       . 

.-,  ^^  Sgtt^m  of  Pohitive  Polity,  "Hoy'ii.^.i^.  ^ 
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aU  its  marvels,  is  to  be  credited  neither  to  Humanity  as  an  aggregate, 
nor  to  its  component  individuals  ;  but  the  paradox  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  justify:  especially  if  we  set  out  with  some  analogies.  An  apt 
one  is  supplied  by  that  ^  thing  of  beauty,'  the  EuplficteUa  or  ^  Venus* 
flower-basket/  now  not  uncommon  as  a  drawing-room  ornament. 
This  fragile  piece  of  animal  architecture  is  not  a  product  of  any  con- 
fldoos  creature,  or  of  any  combination  of  conscious  creatures.  It  is 
the  framework  unknowingly  elaborated  by  innumerable  ciliated 
monads — each  a  simple  nucleated  cell,  with  a  whip-like  appendage 
which  serves,  by  its  waving  movements,  to  aid  the  drawing  in  and  send- 
ing out  of  sea-water,  from  whioh  nutritive  matter  is  obtained ;  and  it  is 
simply  by  the  proclivities  which  these  monads  have  towards  certain 
modss  of  growth  and  secretion,  that  they  form,  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  any  one,  or  of  all,  this  complicated  city  they  inhabit.  Again, 
take  the  case,  of  a  coral  island.  By  it  we  are  shown  that  a  multitude 
of  insignificant  individuals  may,  by  their  separate  actions  carried  on 
without  concert,  generate  a  structure  imposing,  by  its  size  and 
stability.  One  of  these  palm-covered  atolls  standing  up  out  of  vast 
depths  in  the  Pacific,  has  been  slowly  built  up  by  coral-polyps,  while, 
through  successive  small  stages,  the  ocean-bottom  has  subsided.  The 
mass  produced  by  these  brainless  and  almost  nerveless  animals — each 
by  its  tentacles  slowly  drawing  in  such  food  as  the  water  occasionally 
biings,  and  at  intervals  budding  out,  plant-like,  a  new  individual — is 
a  mass  exceeding  in  vastness  any  built  by  men,  and  defies  the  waves 
in  a  way  which  their  best  breakwaters  fail  to  do :  the  whole  structure 
being  entirely  undesigned,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  unknown  to  its  pro- 
ducers, individually  or  in  their  aggregate. 

Prepared  by  these  analogies,  every  one  will  see  what  is  meant  by 
the  paradox  that  civilisatioo,  whether  contemplated  in  its  great 
oiganised  societies  or  in  their  material  and  mental  products,  can  be 
credited  neither  to  any  ideal  ^  Great  Being  Humanity,'  nor  to  the 
real  beings  sun^med  up  under  that  abstract  name.  Though  we  can- 
not in  this  case  say  that  neither  the  aggregate  nor  its  units  have  had 
any  consciousness  of  the  results  wrought  out,  yet  we  may  say  that 
only  after  considerable  advances  of  civilisation  has  this  consciousness 
existed  on  the  part  of  a  few.  Communities  have  grown  and  organised 
themselves  through  the  attainments  of  private  ends,  pursued  with 
entire  selfishness,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  any  social  effects  pro- 
duced. If  we  begin  with  those  early  stages  in  which,  among  hostile 
tribes,  one  more  numerous  or  better  led  than  the  rest,  conquei*s  them, 
and,  consolidating  them  into  a  larger  society,  at  the  same  time  stops 
inter-tribal  wars;  we  are  shown  that  this  step  in  advance  is  made,  not 
onlj  without  thought  of  any  advantage  to  Humanity,  but  often  under 
the  promptings  of  the  basest  motives  in  the  mind  of  the  most  atro- 
cious savage.  And  so  onwards.  .  It  needs  but  to  glance  at  such  wall- 
ponjtiiigs.ius  those  of  the  conquering  Seti  at  Kamak,  or  to  read  thQ 

'      c2         "  '      '    '    '    ' 
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inscriptions  in  which  Assyrian  kings  proudly  narrated  their  great 
deeds,  to  see  that  personal  ambitions  were  pursued  with  absolute 
disregard  of  human  welfare.  But  for  that  admiration  of  military  glory 
with  which  classical  culture  imbues  each  rising  generation,  it  would 
be  felt  that  whatever  benefits  these  kings  unknowingly  wrought,  their 
self-praising  records  have  brought  them  not  much  more  honour  than 
has  been  brought  to  the  Fijian  chief  Ra  Undreundre  by  the  row  of 
nine  hundred  stones  recording  the  number  of  victims  he  devoured. 
And  though  those  struggles  for  supremacy  in  which,  during  Euro- 
pean history,  so  many  millions  have  been  sacrificed,  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  great  nations  fitted  for  the  highest  types  of  structure ; 
yet  when,  hereafter,  opinion  is  no  longer  swayed  by  public-school 
ethics,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  men  who  effected  these  unions  did  so 
from  desires  which  should  class  them  with  criminals  rather  than  with 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.  With  governmental  organisations  it  was 
the  same  as  with  social  consolidations :  they  arose  not  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  order, '  but  to  maintain  the  ruler's  power.  As  the 
original  motive  for  preventing  quarrels  among  soldiers  was  that  the 
army  might  not  be  rendered  inefficient  before  the  enemy ;  so,  through- 
out the  militant  society  at  large,  the  motive  for  suppressing  conflicts 
was  partly  that  of  preventing  hindrance  to  the  king's  wars,  and  partly 
that  of  asserting  his  authority.  Administration  of  justice,  as  we 
know  it,  grew  up  incidentally ;  and  began  with  bribing  the  ruling 
man  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  complainant.  Not  wishes  for 
the  public  weal,  but  wishes  for  private  profit  and  power,  originated 
the  regulative  organisations  of  societies.  So  has  it  been,  too,  with 
their  industrial  organisations.  Acts  of  barter  between  primitive 
men  were  not  prompted  by  thoughts  of  benefits  to  Humanity,  to 
be  eventually  achieved  by  division  of  labour.  When,  as  among 
various  peoples,  on  occasions  of  assembling  to  make  sacrifices  at 
sacred  places,  some  of  the  devotees  took  with  them  commodities 
likely  to  be  wanted  by  others  who  would  be  there,  and  from  whom 
needful  supplies  could  be  got  in  exchange,  they  never  dreamed  that 
they  were  making  the  first  steps  towards  establishment  of  fairs, 
and  eventually  of  markets :  purely  selfish  desires  prompted  them. 
Nor  on  the  part  of  the  pedlars  who,  supplying  themselves  wholesale 
at  these  gatherings,  travelled  about  selling  retail,  was  there  any 
beneficent  intention  of  initiating  that  vast  and  elaborate  distributing 
system  which  now  exists.  Neither  they  nor  any  men  of  their  time 
had  imagined  such  a  system.  And  the  like  holds  of  improved  arts, 
of  inventions,  and,  in  large  measure,  of  discoveries.  It  was  not 
philanthropy  which  prompted  the  clearing  of  wild  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  food ;  it  was  not  philanthropy  which  little  by 
little  improved  the  breeds  of  animals,  and  adapted  them  to .  human 
use ;  it  was  not  philanthropy  which  in  course  of  time  changed  the 
primitive  plough  into  the  finished  modem   plough.    Wishes  for 
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privmte  sads&ctions  were  the  exdosiye  stimuli.  The  successive 
putaits  tsk&k  out  by  Watt,  and  his  law-suits  in  defence  of  them, 
show  that  though  he  doubtless  foresaw  some  of  the  benefits  which 
the  steam-engine  would  confer  on  mankind,  yet  foresight  of  these 
was  not  the  prime  mover  of  his  acts.  The  long  concealment  of  the 
method  of  fluxions  by  Newton,  as  well  as  the  Newton-Leibnitz  con- 
troversy which  subsequently  arose,  show  us  that  while  there  was  per- 
eqition  of  the  benefits  to  science,  and  indirectly  to  Humanity,  from 
the  discoveries  made  by  these  mathematicians,  yet  that  desires  to 
confer  these  benefits  were  secondary  to  other  desires — ^largely  the 
love  of  scientific  exploration  itself,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
^  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.'  Nor  has  it  been  otherwise  with 
literature.  Entirely  dissenting,  though  I  do,  from  the  dictum  of 
Johnson,  that  'no  man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote  except  for 
money,'  and  knowing  perfectly  well  that  many  books  have  been 
written  by  others  than  blockheads  not  only  without  expectation  of 
profit,  but  with  the  certainty  of  loss ;  yet  I  hold  it  clear  that  the 
miyority  of  authors  do  not  differ  from  their  fellow  men  to  the  extent 
that  the  desire  to  confer  public  benefit  predominates  over  the  desire  to 
reap  private  benefit :  in  the  shape  of  satisfied  ambition  if  not  in  the 
shape  of  pecuniary  return.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  delights 
given  to  mankind  by  artistic  products.  The  mind  of  the  artist, 
whether  composer,  painter,  or  sculptor,  has  always  been  in  a  much 
greater  degree  occupied  by  the  pleasure  of  creation  and  the  thought 
of  reward,  material  or  mental,  than  by  the  wish  to  add  to  men's 
gratifications. 

But  we  are  most  clearly  shown  how  little  either  any  aims  of  an 
ideal  'Grreat  Being'  or  any  philanthropic  aims  of  individuals,  have  had 
to  do  with  civilisation,  by  an  instance],which  M.  Gomte  himself  refers 
to  aa  proving  our  indebtedness.  He  says : — ^  Language  alone  might 
suffice  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  everyone,  how  completely  every  crea- 
tion of  man  is  the  result  of  a  vast  combination  of  efforts,  equally 
extended  over  time  and  space.'  ^  Now  nothing  is  more  nmnifest  than 
that  language  has  been  produced  neither  by  the  conscious  efforts  of 
the  imagined  <  Crreat  Being,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  these  conquests,' 
nor  by  the  conscious  efforts  of  individual  men.  Passing  over  that 
intentional  coining  of  words  which  occurs  during  the  later  stages  of 
lingoistic  progress,  it  is  undeniable  that  during  those  earlier  stages 
irtuch  gave  to  languages  their  essential  structures  and  vocabularies, 
the  evolutionary  process  went  on  without  the  intention  of  those  who 
were  instrumental  to  it.  The  man  who  first,  when  discussing  a  pro- 
bability, said  give  (i.e.  grant,  or  admit)  so-and-so,  and  such  and 
sach  follows,  had  no  idea  that  by  his  metaphorical  ^i;e  (which  became 
ffi/y  and  then  if)  he  was  helping  to  initiate  a  grammatical  form. 

»•  Pontive  Polity t  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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The  original  application  df  the  word  Orcm^  to  some  object  like  an 
omnge  in  colour,  was  made  without  ^consciousness  that  the  act  would 
jf^tesently  lead  to  enrichment  of  the  language  by  an  additional  ad- 
jectite.  'And  so  throughout.  The  nainute  additions  and  modifications 
which  have,  in  thousands  of  years,  given  to  human  speefch  its  pre- 
sent' petfection,  arose  as  random  changed  without  thought  of  improve- 
ment; and  the  good  ones  insensibly  spread  as  serving  better  the 
purposes  of  those  who  adopted  *  them. 

'  Thus,  accepting  M.  Comte's  typical  instance  of  the  obligations 
under  which  Humanity  during  the  past  has  placed  individuals  at 
present,  we  must  say  that  language,  hating  been  evolved  during 
men^s  intercourse  without  the  least  design  on  their  parts  of  con- 
fe!rring  benefits,  and  without  the  faintest  consciousness  of  what  they 
Were  ddtng*,  affbrds  no  reason  whatever  for  regarding  them  with  that 
*  veneration  and  gratitude  *  which  he  thinks  due. 

'  *  Btif  stoely  "  vetaferation  and-gratitttde  *'  toe  due  somewhere.  Surely 
civilised  society,-  with  its  complex  arrangements  and  involved  pro^ 
bes8es,'it^  multitodinous  material  products  and  almost  ma^cal  fnst^u* 
inents,  4ts  language,  science,  literature,  art,  must  be  ^credited  to  some 
agency  or  other.  If  the  *<  Great  Beiiig  Humanity,"  considered  as  a 
whole,  hits  trot  created  it  for  us-^if  the  individuals  who  have  co- 
dperatW in  producing  it  have  done -so  while  pursuing  their  private 
ends;  mostly  without  consciousness  that  they  w^e  ^their  furthering 
or  hindering-  htaxian"pr6gre8S,  how  happens  it  thai  such  benefits 
have  been  achieved,  and  to  what  shall  we  attribute  adiievement  of 
them'?'      ■  "•    '  •■.<...•• 

To  Mn  Harrison,  if  his  allegiance  to  his  master  is  unqualified,  no 
answer  which  he  will  think  satisfactory  catibe  given ;  for  M.  Gomte 
negatives  the  rebdgnition-  of  any  cause  for  the  existence  of  human 
beinj|;s  and  the  *  Great  Being'  composed  of  themJ  It  was  one 
6{  his  strange  inconsistencies  that, 'though  he  held  it  legitimate 
to  inquire  into  the  evolution  of  the*  Solar  Systrai  (as  is  shown 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  nebular  hypothesis) j  and  though  he- treats 
of  human' doeiety' as  a  product  of  evolution^  yet  all  that  r^on 
lying  between  the  formation  of  planets  and  the  origin  of  primitive 
man,  was  ignored  by  him.  To  those,  however,  who  accept  the 
doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  either  with  or  without  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  at  large,' the  obvious  answer  tO' the  above  question  will  be 
that  if  *  veneration  and  gratitude '  ere 'due  at  all,  they  are  due  to  that 
Ultirliate  Cause  from  which  Humanity,  individually  and  as  a  whole,  in 
-common  Witli  all  other  things,  has  -proceeded.  There  is  nothing 
in  embodied  Humanity  but  what  results  from  the  properties  of  its 
•units — properties  mainly  prehistoric,  and  in  a  small  measure  generated 
by  social  life.     If  we  ask  whence  come  these  properties — these  struc- 
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tores  and  functions,  bodily  and  xnentalr^we  must  go  for  our  answer  to 
the  daw  operation  of  those  processes  of  modification  and  complication 
throi^  which,  with  the  aid  of  surrounding  conditions,  ever  them- 
selTee  growing  more  involved,  there  have  been  produced  the  multi- 
tudinous organic  types,  up  to  the  highest.  If  we  persist  in  putting 
question  beyond  question,  we  are  carried  back  to  those  more  general 
causes  whioh  determined  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  Earjbh 
dming  its  concentratipn ;  and  eventually  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
sebuloos  mass  in  whioh  there  existed,  undistinguished  into  those 
ecmciete  forms  we  now  know,  the  forces  out  of  which  all  thiugs  con- 
taiaed  in  the  Solar  System  have  come,  and  in  which  there  must  have 
been,  as  Professor  Tyndall  expresses  it,  ^  th^  promise  and  potency  of 
all  teuestrial  life/  Whether  we  contemplate  such  external  changes 
as  those  of  stars  moving  ten  miles  per  second,  and  those  which  now  in 
boors,  now  in  years,  now  in  centuries,  arrange  molecules  into  a  crystal ; 
or  whether  we  contemplate  internal  changes,  arising  in  us  as  ideas 
asd  feelings,  and  arising  also  in  the  chick  which  but  a  few  weeks 
ance  was  a  viscid  yelk,  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  everywhere 
aft  Energy  capable  of  all  fonns,  and  which  has  been  ever  assuming  new 
forms,  firom  the  remotest  time  to  which  scieuce  carries  us  back,  down 
to  the  passing  moment.  If  we  take  the  highest  product  of  evolutioo, 
oivilifled  human  society,  and  ask  to  what  agency  all  its  marvels  must 
be  credited,  the  inevitable  answer  is — To  that  Unknown  Cau^e  of 
which  the  entire  Cosmos  is  a  manifestation. 

A  spectator  who^  seeing  la  bubble  floating  on  a  great  river,  had 

his  attention  so  absorbed  by  the  bubble  that  he  ignored  the  river — 

nay,  even  ridiculed  auyone  who  thought  that  the  river  out  of  which 

the  bobble  arose  and  into  which  it  would  presently  lapse,  deserved 

lecognition,  would  fitly  typify  a  disciple  of  M.  Comte,  who,  centring 

all  bis  higher  sentiments  on  Humanity,  holds  it  absurd  to  let  either 

thought  or  feeling  be  occupied  with  that  great  stream  of  Creative  Power, 

oolimited  in  Space  or  in  Time,  of  which  Humanity  is  a  transitory 

prodnct.    Even  if,  instead  of  being  the  dull  leaden-hued  thing  it  is, 

the  bubble  Humanity  had  reached  that  stage  of  iridescence  of  which, 

happily,  a  high  sample  of  man  or  woman  sometimes  shows  us  a  be- 

ginnii^,  it  would  still  owe  whatever  there  was  in  it  of  beauty  to 

that  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  out  of  which  Humanity  has  quite 

recently  emerged,  and  into  which  it.  must,  in  course  of  time,  subside. 

And  to  suppose  that  this  relatively-evanescent  form  of  existence 

ought  to  occupy  our  minds  so  exclusively  as  to  leave  no  space  for  a 

consciousness  of  that  Ultimate  Existence  of  which  it  is  but  one  form 

out  of  multitudes — ^an  Ultimate  Existence  which  was  manifested  in 

infinitely-varied  ways  before  Humanity  arose,  and  will  be  manifested 

in   infinitely-varied  other  ways  when  Humanity  has  ceased  to  be, 

seems  very  strange — to  me,  indeed,  amazing. 
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And  here  this  contrast  between  the  positivist  view  and  my  own 
view,  equally  marked  now  as  it  was  at  first,  leads  me  to  ask  in  what 
respects  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  article — ^  Beligion  :  a  Betrospect 
and   Prospect/  have  affected  its  argument.      Many  years  ago,  as 
also  by  implication  in  that  article,  I  contended  that  while  Science 
shows  that  we  can  know  phenomena  only,  its  arguments  involve 
no  denial  of  an  Existence  beyond  phenomena.     In  common  with 
leading  scientific  men  whose  opinions  are  known   to  me,  I   hold 
that  it  does  not  bring  us  to  an  ultimate  negation,  as  the  presenta- 
tions of  my  view  made  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  Sir  James  Stephen 
imply;  and  they  have  done  nothing  to  show  that  its  outcome  is 
negative.      Contrariwise,  the  thesis   originally  maintained  by  me 
against  thinkers  classed  as  orthodox,^^  and  re-asserted  after  this  long 
interval,  is  that  though  the  nature   of  the  Beality  transcending 
appearances  cannot  be  known,  yet  that  its  existence  is  necessarily 
implied  by  all  we  do  know— that  though  no   conception  of  this 
Reality  can  be  framed  by  us,  yet  that  an  indestructible  consciousness 
of  it  is  the  very  basis  of  our  intelligence ;  '*  and  I  do  not  find,  either 
in  Mr.   Harrison's   criticisms  or  in  those  of  Sir  James   Stephen, 
any  endeavour  to  prove  the  untruth  of  this  thesis.     Moreover,  as 
at  first  elaborated  and  as  lately  repeated,  my  argument  was  that 
in  the  discovery  by  Science  that  it  could  not  do  more  than  ascertain 
the  order  among  phenomena,  there  was  involved  a  tacit  confession  of 
impotence  in  presence  of  the  Mystery  of  Things — a  confession  which 
brought  Science  into  sympathy  with  Keligion ;  and  that  in  their 
joint  recognition  of  an  Unknowable  Cause  for  all  the  effects  con- 
stituting the  knowable  world,  Beligion  and  Science  would  reach  a 
truth  common  to  the  two.     I  do  not  see  that  anything  said  by  my 
critics  has  shaken  this  position.     I  held  at  the  outset,  and  continue 
to  hold,  that  this  Inscrutable  Existence  which  Science,  in  the  last 
resort,  is  compelled  to  recognise  as  unreached  by  its  deepest  analyses 
of  matter,  motion,  thought,  and  feeling,  stands  towards  our  general 
conception  of  things,  in  substantially  the  same  relation  as  does  the 
Creative  Power  asserted  by  Theology ;  and  that  when  Theology,  which 
has  already  dropped  many  of  the  anthropomorphic  traits  ascribed, 
eventually  drops  the  last  of  them,  the  foundation- beliefs  of  the  two 
must  become  identical.     So  far  as  I  see,  no  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.     Further  I  have  contended, 
originally  and  in  the  article  named,  that  this  Beality  transcending 
appearance  (which  is  not  simply  unknown  as  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  it 
should  be  called,  but  is  proved  by  analysis  of  the  forms  of  our 
intelligence  to  be  unknowable),*^   standing  towards   the   Universe 

«'  JFirst  PHncij}let,  §  26. 

'"  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  appears  perplexed  by  the  distinction  between  a  con- 
ception and  a  consciousness,  will  find  an  explanation  of  it  in  First  PrinHjflet,  §  26. 
*•  First  Princijjles,  Part  I.  chapter  iv. 
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asd  towards  ourselves  in  the  same  relation  as  an  anthropomorphic 
Creator  ms  supposed  to  stand,  hears  a  like  relation  with  it  not  only 
to  hnman  thought  hut  to  human  feeling :  the  gradual  replacement  of 
a  Power  allied  to  humanity  in  certain  traits,  by  a  Power  which  we 
cannot  say  is  thus  allied,  leaves  unchanged  certain  of  the  sentiments 
eomprehended  under  the  name  religious.  Though  I  have  argued  that 
in  ascribing  to  the  Unknowable  Cause  of  things  such  human  attributes 
as  emotion,  will,  and  intelligence,  we  are  using  words  which,  when 
thus  applied,  have  no  corresponding  ideas ;  yet  I  have  also  argued  that 
we  are  just  as  much  debarred  from  denying  as  we  are  from  affirming 
such  attributes ;  ^  since,  as  ultimate  analysis  brings  us  everywhere  to 
alternative  impossibilities  of  thought,  we  are  shown  that  beyond  the 
phenonienal  order  of  things,  our  ideas  of  possible  and  impossible 
are  irrelevant.  Nothing  has  been  said  which  requires  me  to  change 
this  view:  neither  ISIr.  Harrison's  statement  that  Ho  make  a 
religion  out  of  the  Unknowable  is  far  more  extravagant  than  to 
make  it  out  of  the  Equator,'  nor  Sir  James  Stephen's  description  of 
the  Unknowable  as  *  like  a  gigantic  soap-bubble  not  burst  but  blown 
thinner  and  thinner  till  it  has  become  absolutely  imperceptible,'  seems 
to  me  applicable.  One  who  says  that  because  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,  cannot  in  any  way  be 
farought  within  the  limits  of  human  consciousness,  it  therefore  ap- 
proaches to  a  nonentity,  seems  to  me  like  one  who  says  of  a  vast 
number  that  because  it  passes  all  possibility  of  enumeration  it 
is  like  nothing,  which  is  also  innumerable.  Once  more,  when 
implying  that  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  manifested  alike 
within  us  and  without  us,  and  to  which  we  must  ascribe  not 
only  the  manifestations  themselves  but  the  law  of  their  order, 
will  hereafter  continue  to  be,  under  its  transfigured  form,  an  object 
of  religious  sentiment ;  I  have  implied  that  whatever  components  of 
this  sentiment  disappear,  there  must  ever  survive  those  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  consciousness  of  a  Mystery  that  cannot  be  fathomed 
and  a  Power  that  is  omnipresent.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Sir  James  Stephen 
have  said  nothing  to  invalidate  this  position.  Lastly,  let  me  point 
out  that  I  am  not  concerned  to  show  what  effect  religious  sentiment, 
as  hereafter  thus  modified,  will  have  as  a  moral  agent ;  though  Mr. 
Harrison,  by  ridiculing  the  supposition  that  it  will  ^  make  good  men 
and  women,'  seems  to  imply  that  I  have  argued,  or  am  bound  to  argue, 
that  it  will  do  this.  If  he  will  refer  to  the  Data  of  Ethics  and  other 
hooks  of  mine,  he  will  find  that  modifications  of  human  nature,  past 
and  future,  I  ascribe  in  the  main  to  the  continuous  operation  of 
sorrounding  social  conditions  and  entailed  habits  of  life ;  though  past 
forms  of  the  religious  consciousness  have  exercised,  and  future  forms 
will  I  believe  exercise,  co-operative  influences.'*  ^ 

»  rirtt  PHnciplei,  §  31.  «  Data  of  Ethiet,  §  62. 
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How,  then,  does  the  ease  stand  ?  Under  ^  Betrospect '  I  aimed  to 
show  how  the  religious  consciousness  arose ;  and  under  ^  Prospect/ 
what  of  this  consdousneas  must  remain  when  criticism  has  done  its 
utmosU  My  opponents  would  have  succeeded  had  they  shown, 
(1)  that  it  did  not  arise  as  alleged ;  or  (2)  that  some  other  conscious- 
ness would  remain ;  or  (3)  that  no  consciousness  would  remain.  They 
have  done  none  of  these  things.  Looking  at  the  general  results,  it 
seems  to  me  that  while  the  things  I  have  said  have  not  been  disproved, 
the  things  which  have  been  disproved  are  things  I  have  not  said. 

HSBBEBT   SfENCEB. 
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EGYPT'S  PROPER  FRONTIER. 


A  LONO  and  lingering  disease  aggraTated  by  the  complioations 
icBulting  from  unskilful  treatment  must  assume  either  a  chronie 
ciiaract^  or  will  terminate  in  some  acute  deyelopment.  The 
ignorant  practitioner,  startled  at  the  unexpected  criais,  seeks  safety  in 
a  'confliiltatioo/  which  too  frequently  is  a  prelude  to  the  death  of  an 
exbanrted  pati^it.  Egypt  has  represented  the  ^  sick  man '  imder  tlie 
baleful  care  of  a  Britidi  physician,  who  ia  now  about  to  summon  the 
assiataDce  of  professional  adviaars  at  a  consultation^  or  confeorence. 
The  European  doctors  will  naturally  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
Bialady,  and  the.  treatm«at  that  has  been  pursued,  before  they  can 
feim  a  diagnosis ;  they  will  of  course  disagree  respecting  the  past, 
present,  and  future  course,  and  they  will  eventually  quarrel  among 
.themselves.    In  the  meantime  the  exhausted  patient  will  be  sinking. 

Common  sense  (unprofessional)  would  suggest  that,  before  all 
active  interference,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  sick  man,  and  to  prescribe  accordingly  such  drugs  and  nourish- 
ment aa  shall  be  easily  assimilated,  and  be  compatible  with  his  weak 
oondition.  A  multitude  of  doctors  would  be  fatal  to  the  reputation 
of  the  original  medical  attendant,  and  would .  be  dangerous  to  the 
patient. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Egypt  is  the  victim  of  quack 
remedies  and  bungling  charlatanism.  Begardless  of  the  difference 
between  Egyptiana  and  ourselves,  we  have  attempted  to  thrust  down 
their  throats  the  blessings  of  a  British  administration;  we  have 
stuffed  into  the  mouth  of  an  Arab  baby  the  tough  beefsteak  of  an 
English  ploughman,  and  we  wonder  that  the  infant  chokes  I  The 
first  great  error  committed  by  the  British  Crovernment  was  the 
assumption  of  supreme  authority  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  unless  we  were 
prepared  to  accept  entire  responsibility.  We  found  Egypt  at  that 
period  as  helpless  as  a  baby  in  arms ;  we  took  it  as  a  child  of  our  own, 
and  theJKhedive  represented  our  adoption;  we  declared  that  we  should 
•ivotect  him,  re-establish  his  authority,  re-organise  his  military  forces, 
reform  the  abuses  of  his  country,  introduce  a  liberal  form  of  govern- 
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menty  insure  the  liberty  of  the  people  by  a  representative  assembly, 
and,  in  fact,  that  we  should  quickly  exhibit  the  invigorating  effect  of 
Liberal  institutions  grafted  from  the  British  oak  upon  the  Egyptian 
date-palm.  Such  a  graft  was  a  botanical  impossibility.  Such  a 
policy  was  an  absurd  attempt  at  Quixotic  endeavour  to  change  the 
skin  of  the  Ethiopian — to  harness  the  horse  and  the  camel  in  the 
same  chariot.  Nevertheless,  the  world  was  assured  that  the  mighty 
magician  who  directed  the  destinies  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
whose  touch  was  certain  of  success,  would,  in  the  case  of  Egypt, 
equally  succeed ;  our  child  the  Khedive  would  be  nursed  until,  in- 
vigorated by  our  protection,  and  instructed  in  British  policy,  he 
would  be  able  to  rule  his  loving  subjects,  who,  grateful  to  England 
as  their  protector  and  liberator  from  long  years  of  thraldom,  would 
regard  their  ruler  as  the  offspring  of  England's  intervention.  The 
British  forces  would  then  retire  from  Egypt — the  dust  watered  by  the 
tears  of  a  grateful  population ;  the  Khedive,  strengthened  by  British 
tutorship,  and  hallowed  by  our  influence,  would  be  venerated  by  all 
those  various  races  of  Mahommedans  beneath  his  rule  who  only 
waited  for  the  retirement  of  British  bayonets  to  display  their  loyalty. 
But,  although  we  had  adopted  the  Khedive  as  our  own  child  rescued 
from  the  torrent  of  rebellion,  as  the  infant  Moses  had  been  snatched 
from  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  we  qualified  and  chilled  our  patronage 
by  an  ostentatious  repudiation  of  all  responsibility.  We  compelled 
him  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Egypt  according  to  our  dictation, 
leaving  him  no  choice,  and  destroying  all  liberty  of  action,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  attempted  to  Anglicise  all  Egyptian  institutions, 
which  would  evoke  the  hatred  of  the  governing  classes  against  their 
passive  ruler  who  had  submitted  to  our  usurpation. 

Instead  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Khedive  and  Egyptian 
people,  we  insured  the  loss  of  confidence  by  declaring  our  intention 
of  evacuation,  at  the  same  time  that  we  exhibited  the  maximum 
degree  of  despotism  in  our  uninvited  administration,  accompanied 
by  the  selfish  cry  of  *  no  responsibility.'  Every  Egyptian,  from  the 
Khedive  downwards,  knew  that  if  we  disclaimed  responsibility  we 
had  no  right  to  our  position  in  Egypt ;  we  had  subverted  all  native 
rule,  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  by  that  destruc- 
tion of  his  power  we  had  brought  him  into  contempt  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  dominions,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to 
govern  should  we  evacuate  the  country ;  at  the  same  time  we  shirked 
the  onus  of  our  '  responsibility.'  We  can  hardly  blame  the  Egyptians 
for  a  disbelief  in  our  sincerity.  If  we  had  honestly  intended  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  we  should  have  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity in  strengthening  his  position  and  insuring  his  respect ;  but,  as 
we  studiously  abstracted  every  vestige  of  power,  and  fettered  every 
attempt  at  action,  our  Ministerial  declarations  of  disinterested  friend- 
ship have  been  regarded  by  European  Powers,  and  by  Egyptians,  with 
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equal  guspicion,  as  diplomatic  ntteraDces  that  cloak  an  undeveloped 
policy.  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  long  series  of  events 
irtiichhave  led  to  the  present  disastrous  condition  of  Egyptian  affairs : 
neither  do  I  wish  to  attack  a  Grovemment  which  is  already  assailed 
by  a  defection  of  their  own  supporters ;  but  tbere  can  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  humiliating  fact  that  our  interference  in  Egypt  has  re- 
salted  in  a  miserable  failure,  and  that  the  reputation  of  Great  Britain 
has  suffered  in  exact  proportion  to  our  vacillating  policy  and  absence 
of  determination. 

Events  of  the  gravest  importance  have  occurred  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  the  public  mind  is  apt  to  overlook  the  links  in  tbe 
dain  of  sequences,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  starting-point 
which  determined  the  course  of  the  Soudan  insurrection,  and  direc^^d 
its  extension  towards  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  early  portion  of  1883 
the  provinces  of  Darfur  and  Kordofan  were  in  successful  rebellion 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Mahdi ;  several  large  detachments  of 
Government  troops  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  the  capital  Obeid  was 
invested,  and  various  garrisons  were  surrounded  by  overwhelming 
forces.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Darfur  and  Kordofan  are  west 
of  the  White  Nile,  and  completely  separated  from  other  portions  cf 
Central  Soudan. 

The  revolt  was  not  confined  to  those  provinces;  but  the  emissaries 
of  the  Mahdi  had  stirred  up  the  malcontents  of  Senaar  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Blue  Nile,  comprising  the  large  area  between  that 
river  and  the  White  Nile,  to  their  confluence  at  Khartoum.  A  ford 
at  a  shallow  portion  of  the  White  Nile,  about  a  hundred  miles  south 
of  Khartoum,  enabled  the  rebels  to  crosis  the  river  during  the  low 
period  of  its  waters,  and  thereby  to  keep  up  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Senaar  province  and  Kordofan.  At  that  time  an  excellent 
officer,  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha,  was  appointed  Grovemor-Greneral  of  the 
Soudan,  and  he  immediately  commenced  active  operations  against  the 
rebels  in  Senaar. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Soudan  insurrection,  although 
due  to  certain  causes,  would  never  have  attained  its  vast  proportions 
had  England  from  the  commencement  of  her  intervention  declared 
her  determination  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Khedive's  rule.  If 
Arabi  and  his  fellows  had  been  shot  after  trial  by  court-martial  when 
the  Khedive  was  restored  to  authority  by  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir, 
the  example  would  have  exhibited  a  measurable  effect  throughout  the 
Soudan ;  but  Arabi  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  Egyptians  pardoned,  as  his 
ponishment  was  commuted  to  banishment  in  Ceylon,  a  country  known 
to  them  as  an  earthly  Paradise,  where  fruits  and  flowers,  undying 
vegetation^  with  coffee  and  beautiful  houris,  were  the  indigenous  pro- 
ductions. In  thislovely  exile,  Arabi  the  rebel  received  a  liberal  allow- 
aooe  of  money,  in  addition  to  a  residence,  from  the  authority  against 
which  he  had  openly  rebelled.     Such  a  reward  for  insurrection  could 
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have  no  other  effect  than  the  degradation  of  the  Khedive,  as  it  was 
th<MK>ughly  understood  that  England  had  interfered  to  stay  the  hand 
of  justice,  and  had  in  bjzt  disarmed  tiie  authority  which  should  have 
be^  upheld.  The  rebels  were  not  shot  because  the  English  Grovern- 
ment  determined  that  the  Khedive  should  not  shoot  them — ^that  was 
the  proof  given  to  the  Khedive's  subjects  of  the  restoration  of  his 
authority!  With  such  an  example  the  revolt  in  the  Soudan  was 
stimulated  and  encouraged. 

At  that  time  Lord  Dufferin  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
examine  and  to  report  upon  the  state  of  Egypt,  and  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  a  general  reform  and  for  the  future  administration  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  presume  to  criticise  that  able  and  most  interesting 
report,  the  result  of  vast  research  and  devotion  to  a  task  most  diffi* 
cidt,  by  a  man  who  is  universally  respected ;  but  I  could  not  help 
blending  with  my  admiration  for  the  performer  a  wish  that  he  might 
play  a  melody  of  his  original  composition  upon  his  own  instrument, 
instead  of  a  tune  to  special  order.  The  only  adverse  remark  that  I 
have  ever  heard  in  Egypt  by  Egyptians  of  all  classes  concerning 
Lord  Dufferin  was,  that  he  turned  his  back  and  departed  from  the 
country,  instead  of  remaining  to  work  out  or  modify  the  plans  whidb 
he  had  arranged  for  the  new  administration,  and  which  he  alone 
could  guide  to  assured  success.  He  was  the  perfection  of  an  able 
physician,  who  gilded  the  bitter  pill,  and  induced  his  pEttient  to 
swallow  it  by  persuasion,  instead  of  thrusting  it  down  his  throat  with 
the  rough  end  of  an  umbrella.  If  the  British  Ministry,  in  their 
accurate  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Soudan,  had  determined 
that  it  was  a  worthless  incumbrance,  in  fact  a  mortified  excrescence 
that  should  be  dislodged  and  amputated  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Egyptian  body,  why  did  not  Lord  Dufferin  receive  orders  tethat  effect? 
How  was  it  that  his  policy  was  sanctioned  in  permitting  Creneral 
Hicks  and  seven  British  officers  to  start  fixmi  Cairo  upon  a  special 
mission  to  command  the  Khedive's  forces  in  the  Soudan,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  by  force  of  arms? 
There  must  have  been  a  doubt,  a  vacillation,  or  some  vague  uncer- 
tainty of  purpose  on  the  part  of  our  authorities  when  the  lamented 
Hicks  was  commissioned  to  his  doom,  as  a  mysterious  distinction  was 
attempted  to  be  defined  between  one  portion  of  Egypt  and  another : 
in  the  one, British  influence  was  to  be  supreme;  in  the  other,  British 
interference  was  to  be  avoided.  General  Hicks  and  his  British  staff* 
were  permitted  to  engage  in  the  Soudan,  where  British  interference 
was  to  be  avoided ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  policy,  no  British  officers 
upon  the  active  list  were  permitted  to  accept  service*  These  finely 
drawn  distinctions  were  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  of  our  owh 
Oovemment,  but  they  could  be  hardly  understood  by  the  Egyptians^ 
wha  merely  credited  thrir  own  senses  when  regarding  British  offieens 
en  rtmteiio  the  Soudam 
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It  is  only  fair  to  Lord  Dufferin  to  explain  that  Greneral  Hicks 
was  allowed  to  engage  upon  this  special  service  upon  the  distinct 
qpderstanding^  that  the  operations  were  to  be  confined  to  the  suppress 
sion  of  the  insurrection  in  Senaar,  and  that  no  operations  were  to  be. 
imdertaken,  either  in  Darfur  or  Kordofan,  or  anywhere  west  of  the 
White  Nile.  At  the  same  time  I  entertained  most  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, as  firom  my  experience  of  the  people  and  localities  I  felt  certain 
that  Hicks  would  be  drawn  into  a  wider  field,  and  that,  if  once  he 
shoold  be  engaged  in  hostilities  within  the  Soudan,  it  would  be  im- 
posdUe  to  define  a  limit  to  his  advance.  I  exerted  myself  to  the 
utmost,  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  authorities  to  abandon  the 
useless  proyinces  of-  Daifur  and  Kordofan,  already  lost  to  Egypt  by 
successful  insurrection,  and  to  consdidate  the  power  of  the  Govenn 
ment  by  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Senaar,  a  reform  in  the 
administration,  and  a  definition  of  a  new  western  frontier  upon  the 
line  of  the  White  Nile.  Had  this  policy  been  pursued,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  to  the  Soudan  revolt. 

Abd-el-Kader  Pasha  attacked  the  rebels  in  Senaar  by  an  advance 
from  the  Blue  Nile — ^aooording  to  a  preconcerted  plan — ^while  Hicks 
advanced  by  the  White  Nile  to  intercept  their  retreat  if  defeated. 
Abd-el*Kader  was  victorious ;  the  rebels,  as  was  expected,  fell  back 
across  the  Peninsula  in  retreat  towards  Kordofan,  and  were  engaged 
by  Hicks  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  who  defeated  them 
with  considerable  loss.  The  Senaar  revolt  was  crushed,  and  nothing- 
remained  but  to  reform  the  administration,  punish  ringleaders,  r^ 
dieas  real  grievances,  and  insure  the  future  security  of  the  country 
by  the  establishment  of  military  posts  in  communication  with  Khar-r 
team*  The  game  was  won,  and  the  Government  was  re-established  on 
the  east  of  the  White  Nile ;  while  the  worthless  provinces  Darfur 
and  Kordofan  might  be  abandoned  to  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi, 
hemmed  in  upon  the  east  by  the  well  defined  and  easily  defended 
boundary,  the  river. 

The  extraordinary  attitude  of  England  in  Egypt,  which  assumed 
the  supreme  control  over  Lower  Egypt,  but  repudiated  all  connection 
with  the  Soudan,  was  certain  to  entail  confusion  at  the  moment  when 
co-operation  would  be  most  important.  It  was  necessary  that  ex^ 
treme  attention  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
Soudan;  but  as  the  British  authorities  had  received  instructions 
ficom  Downing  Street  to  abstain  from  all  active  interference,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  gravity  of  the 
Mahdi  movement,  the  direction  of  affairs  was  left  to  the  Egyptian 
Ulinistet  of  War,  assisted,  or  confused,  by  occasional  advice  from 
the  British  authorities  in  Cairo,  puch  advice  being  powerful,,  but 
unoffieiaL 

.  Creneial  Hicks,  .who  had  now.  obtaiizied.  sup^exne  militaiy  corner 
ituaid  in  41ie  ^Soudw  through  the  interveoUpn  of  the  British,  repre^ 
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sentative  in  Egypt  (although  we  discarded  all  ideas  of  responsihility), 
was  in  constant  communication  by  telegraph  and  post  with  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  and  Sir  Edward  Malet,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
official  instructions  could  only  be  received  from  the  native  Minister 
of  War.  This  state  of  affairs  was  the  root  of  the  calamities'  that  have 
befallen  Egypt,  as  the  indecision  of  our  Crovernment,  and  the  morbid 
fear  of  incurring  responsibility  by  accepting  action  in  the  Soudan, 
which  thereby  resulted  in  divided  counsels,  and  thrust  upon  the 
Khedive  the  onus  of  the  Southern  rebellion,  encouraged  the  Mim'ster 
of  War  to  independent  action ;  he  ordered  General  Hicks  to  prepare 
an  expedition  for  the  reconquest  of  Eordofan. 

That  was  the  moment  when  England  should  have  interfered  and 
should  have  placed  her  veto  upon  the  contemplated  movement.  It 
was  distinctly  understood  by  Lord  Dufferin,  when  General  Hicks  was 
permitted  to  accept  his  command,  that  operations  were  to  be  confined 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  White  Nile ;  therefore  the  subsequent  in- 
structions for  the  invasion  of  Kordofan  were  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  terms  of  the  General's  engagement. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  British  Government  had  no 
power  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Soudan ;  this*  has  been 
since  proved  by  the  despotic  order  on  the  part  of  England — ^that  the 
entire  Soudan  should  be  abandoned !  The  real  truth  was  that  our 
Government  knew  nothing  about  that  enormous  territory,  and  under- 
stood still  less  concerning  the  various  races  that  composed  the  Sou- 
danese :  our  authorities  had  assumed  supreme  power  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  they  disregarded  the  importance  of  the  Soudan,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  fanatical  insurrection  which  had  already  wrested  Darfur 
and  Kordofan  from  the  rule  of  the  Khedive.  General  Hicks  was 
permitted  to  accept  his  instructions  from  the  Egyptian  Minister  of 
War  for  the  invasion  of  Kordofan. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  extreme 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  our  authorities  for  the  fate  of  the  Hicks 
expedition,  as  the  military  resources  of  the  Soudan  had  been  strained 
to  the  utmost  in  providing  an  army  of  nearly  12,000  men  to  march 
through  an  enemy*s  country  230  miles  from  the  White  Nile,  over 
deserts  of  sand  and  mimosa-bush,  devoid  of  any  water  supply  beyond 
the  ordinary  wells  at  distant  intervals. 

Personally,  I  felt  certain  of  disaster;  but  what  was  the  opinion  of 
the  British  authorities  in  Egypt  ?  Some  weeks  after  General  Hicks 
had  left  his  base,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of  his  army — then 
marching  over  the  desolate  waste  into  the  enemy's  stronghold,  with- 
out posts  to  establish  any  communication  with  the  rear — when  the 
minds  of  all  authorities  should  have  been  sharpened  by  anxiety,  no 
person  in  Cairo  appeared  to  entertain  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
danger  to  Hicks's  force.  No  British  authority  appeared  to  compre- 
hend the  risks  of  the  situation,  or,  in  fact,  to  trouble  their  heads 
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.ibout  General  Hicks  and  his  Kordofan  expedition.  England  had  no 
responsibility  attached  to  her :  she  had  positively  disclaimed  all  con- 
nection with  Soudan  affairs ;  if  Hicks  chose  to  go  into  Kordofan,  that 
was  his  a£BBLir — aifd  in  case  of  failure  the  responsibility  would  rest  with 
the  Kbedive.  Should  he  succeed  and  relieve  Obeid,  crush  the 
Mahdi,re8cxie  the  beleaguered  garrisons,  re-establish  the  Grovemment, 
&c^  the  glory  would  of  course  belong  to  England,  as  Hicks  was  an 
Tlnglishman  in  command,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  British  officers 
upon  his  staff. 

So  complacent  were  our  authorities  in  Cairo,  and  so  thoroughly 
contented  with  the  position  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  that  the  British 
representative  advised  the  English  Grovemment  to  withdraw  the 
British  forces,  as  their  presence  was  no  longer  necessary.  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  was  prepared  to  guarantee  security  with  the  native  army  under 
his  own  command. 

The  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  army  of  occupation 

'had  actually  been  issued,  .when  suddenly  the  announcement  by  tele- 

.gnq>h  from  Khartoum  struck  consternation  throughout  all  classes  of 

Europeans — General  Hicks  and  his  entire  force  of  10,000  men  had 

been  annihilated!     Only  one  European  remained  alive;  he  was  a 

'irerman,  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Mahdi. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  more  positive  and  glaring  proof  of 
the  misconception  of  Soudan  affairs  by  the  British  authorities. 
'Would  any  person  who  was  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of  the 
Soudan  revolt  have  thought  so  lightly  of  Hicks's  expedition  ?  About 
9,000  Government  troops  had  previously  been  destroyed  by  the 
Mahdi's  army,  therefore  an  advance  with  10,000  men  across  230 
miles  of  desert  to  attack  an  enemy  that  was  encouraged  by  a  series 
of  successes,  and  that  enemy  upon  their  own  groimd,  would  have 
been  a  serious  enterprise  for  the  highly  disciplined  troops  of  England ; 
but  the  army  of  poor  Hicks  was  mainly  composed  of  those  cowardly 
Egyptians  who  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and  bolted  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  British  helmets  above  the  parapets  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 
That  abject  material  had  been  so  distrusted,  that  when  the  battalions 
were  sent  from  Cairo  to  Souakim,  they  were  not  even  supplied  with 
arms  until  they  had  arrived  at  their  destination.  With  this  force 
Hicks  was  marching  to  certain  destruction ;  and,  nevertheless,  the 
British  authorities  in  Cairo  recommended  the  British  Government  to 
withdraw  the  army  of  occupation  without  waiting  for  the  news  of 
Hicks's  victory  or  defeat!  There  has  seldom  l^een  a  more  tragic 
scene  of  unnecessary  sacrifice.  I  knew  poor  Hicks,  who  was  a  good 
oflBcer,  and  a  man  who  had  done  long  service  for  his  country.  He 
died  unnecessarily,  because  we  (England)  shirked  responsibility — a 
poor  consolation  for  the  widow  and  her  children. 

What  was  the  immediate  result  of  this  great   miscarriage  of  . 
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diplomacy,  and  this  ignorance  of  modem  geography  ?  It  was  the 
usual  sequence  to  disaster  in  the  degenerate  days  of  England.  There 
was  the  humiliating  trumpet-call  ^  Betreat ! ' — ^  Abandon  the  Soudan : 
that  worthless  incumbrance  which  is  an  incubus  upon  the  resources 
of  Egypt ! ' — *  Evacuate  the  garrisons ! ' — *  I-iet  the  poor  people  who  are 
righteously  struggling  for  their  freedom  shake  off  the  fetters  of 
Egyptian  despotism ! ' — *  Give  all  tribes  their  independence ! ' — '  Be- 
store  the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  before  the  hated  Turk  set  foot 
upon  their  soil  and  quenched  the  spark  of  patriotism  ! ' 

These  were  simply  hypocritical  exclamations  to  conceal  our 
cowardice.  We  cared  nothing  for  the  Soudanese,  and  still  less  for 
the  Egyptian  troops  under  the  lamented  Hicks,  as  we  had  ourselves 
been  firing  shrapnel  into  them  a  few  months  before  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 
Whether  they  were  kiUed  by  us  or  by  the  Mahdi  made  very  little  differ- 
ence. We  {i.e.  the  British  Government)  were  only  determined  to  keep 
out  of  hot  water,  if  possible :  the  Soudan  was  boiling  hot,  therefore  we 
insisted  upon  abandonment.  ^  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  possibility 
of  British  responsibility ! — ^we  should  be  led  into  a  war  with  the 
Soudan  races,  in  a  limitless  area,  without  any  more  definite  policy 
than  we  had  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  idea  could  not  be  entertained. 
Hicks's  disaster  was  a  bad  business,  but  it  was  a  chance  of  war :  thank 
God,  we  were  not  responsible !  The  Soudan  must  be  given  up, 
evacuated,  abandoned,  otherwise  we  should  be  compromised  by  some 
unforeseen  complications.  The  Mahdi  must  be  left  to  ^^  stew  in  his 
own  juice  " :  we  were  in  a  tolerable  stew  already,  and  must  be  cautious 
not  to  incur  responsibility  that  would  involve  us  perhaps  in  military 
interference.' 

This  was  the  situation  when  Cherif  Pasha,  the  Khedive's  minister, 
resolved  to  enlist  a  few  regiments  of  Turks  to  assure  the  safety  of 
Khartoum,  as  he  rightly  assumed  that  the  destruction  of  General 
Hicks  would  be  the  signal  for  a  widespread  insurrection  throughout 
the  entire  area  of  the  Soudan,  and  it  was  necessary  to  check  the  first 
impulse  of  the  movement  by  a  superior  force. 

England  had  ostentatiously  declared  her  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion in  the  Soudan ;  she  had  certainly  permitted  the  Hicks  expedi- 
tion, but  she  was  sheltered  by  her  declaration  from  the  onus  of 
responsibility.  In  spite  of  this  impenetrable  shield,  which  had 
served  her  purpose  up  to  the  hour  of  panic,  the  nerves  of  Downing 
Street  were  startled  by  the  exhibition  of  independent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  minister  of  the  Khedive ;  although  we  had  been  passive 
before  the  Hicks  disaster,  we  became  active  immediately  that  retreat 
exhibited  discretion. 

That  better  part  of  valour  has  been  conspicuous  in  British  policy 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  honour  of  the  British  arms  has 
been  more  than  equalled  by  the  agility  of  the  British  heels,  which 
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las  scaioely  raised  our  political  reputation.  At  the  moment  wben 
Egypt)  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  Mahdi's  victory,  determined  upon 
revenge,  the  actual  ruler  was  discovered  to  be  in  Downing  Street,  by 
a  per^oiptory  mandate  to  the  Khedive  to  escape  from  his  difficulty 
by  the  total  abandonment  of  the  Soudan.  In  vain  the  hapless 
Khedive  protested,  and  his  minister,  Cherif  Pasha,  refused  to  obey  a 
despotic  order  from  a  foreign  power  to  dismember  his  master's 
empire:  the  fiat  had  gone  fortli,  and  Egyptians  and  the  world  should 
flee  who  was  the  true  dictator.  British  bayonets  were  at  hand  to 
support  the  British  dictum.  The  Khedive  was  helpless ;  he  whose 
aathority  we  were  to  re-establish  by  our  presence  in  Egypt  was 
rendered  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people  by  the  direct  inter-' 
veotion  of  the  British  Crovernment.  Cherif  Pasha  and  the  Ministry 
resigned  rather  than  yield  to  the  bitter  humiliation. 

It  is  possible  that  Cherif  Pasha  reflected  upon  the  suave  utter^ 
ances  of  Lord  Dufferin,  and  recalled  the  paragraph  in  the  '  Conclu- 
sion '  of  his  able  Beport  as  contrasted  with  the  tyranny  now  suddenly 
exhibited  on  the  part  of  England  :-*- 

The  very  fact  of  our  haTing  endowed  the  country  with  representative  institu- 
tions is  a  proof  of  our  disinterestedness.  It  is  the  last  thing  we  should  have  done 
had  we  desired  to  retain  its  goyernment  in  leading-strings;  for  however  irresistible 
may  be  the  control  of  a  protecting  power  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  feeble 
autociacy,  its  imperative  character  disappears  in  the  presence  of  a  popular  assembly. 
Theh^estsof  the  agent  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  non  posmmus  of  the 
mimster. 

Cherif  Pasha's  ^  non  po88umu8 '  was  answered  by  a  despatch  from 
Downing  Street  politely  informing  the  Khedive's  Government  that,  if 
the  Egyptian  Ministry  declined  to  obey  orders,  another  Ministry 
would  be  constituted  that  would  be  compelled  to  obedience.  This 
despotic  warning  was  in  strange  contrast  to  Lord  Dufferin's  Beport^ 
p.69:— 

Some  persons  are  inclined  to  advise  Egypt  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
Soudan  and  her  other  acquisitions  in  that  region ;  but  she  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  policy.  Possessing  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Nile,  she  is 
naturally  inclined  to  claim  dominion  along  its  entire  course;  and  when  it  is 
zemembered  that  the  territories  in  question,  if  properly  developed,  are  capable  ot 
producing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  sugar  and  cotton,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
her  unwillingness  to  abandon  them. 

I  am  now  endeavouring  to  prove  my  assertion  that  the  present 
calamities  of  Egypt  are  the  result  of  our  want  of  determination  in 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  of  the  empire  instead  of 
confining  that  responsibility  to  a  small  portion.  It  was  absolutely 
impoBBible  to  limit  our  power  of  interference  after  our  declaration  in 
fiivoor  of  a  radical  reform  of  the  administration ;  the  Soudan  was 
as  thoroughly  an  integral  part  of  Egypt  as  Scotland  is  of  Great 

i>2 
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Britain,  and  the  folly  of  our  attempt  to  restrict  our  action  to  the 
confines  of  an  unmarked  frontier  has  been  made  painfully  apparent 
in  the  subsequent  necessity  of  military  intervention.  The  boundary 
of  the  so-called  Soudan  was  to  British  intelligence  undefined ;  at  the 
same  moment  that  we  disclaimed  responsibility  for  its  administration, 
we  declared  that  it  was  beyond  the  scope  of  our  control ;  but,  imme- 
diately after  the  calamity  of  Hicks's  annihilation,  we  did  interfere, 
most  forcibly,  by  insisting  upon  its  abandonment  as  a  worthless 
incumbrance. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  concerning  the  date  at  which 
this  discovery  was  made — so  quickly  after  the  defeat  of  Hicks — and 
to  ask  how  it  was  that  Lord  Dufferin  had  not  reported  this  worthless 
quality  of  the  Soudan  in  his  exhaustive  Report.  We  turn  accordingly 
to  page  70  of  that  interesting  document,  and,  instead  of  finding  a 
condemnation  of  the  territory,  we  are  refreshed  by  the  following 
description : — 

In  the  expectation  that  tbe  fresh  efforts  about  to  he  made  (Hicks's  expedition) 
will  result  in  the  restoration  of  tranqtlillity,  a  plan  should  be  carefully  considered 
for  the  future  administration  of  the  country.  Hitherto  it  has  caused  a  continual 
drain  on  tbe  resources  of  the  Egyptian  exchequer.  Tbe  first  step  necessary  is  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Souakim  to  Berber;  or,  what  perhaps  would  be  still 
more  advisable,  to  Shendy  on  the  Nile.  Another  scheme  of  railway  communication 
has  been  proposed  down  the  Nile  yalley,  but  it  has  many  disadvantages.  The 
promoters  of  the  Souakim  route  maintain  that  the  construction  of  their  line  would 
bring  Cairo  within  six  and  a  half  days  of  Khartoum,  the  time  required  to  run  from 
Souakim  to  Berber  on  the  Nile  being  only  sixteen  hours,  and  that  the  cost  would 
be  under  a  million  and  a  half.  The  completion  of  this  enterprise  would  at  once 
change  all  the  elements  of  the  problem.  Instead  of  being  a  burden  on  the  Egyptian 
exchequer,  these  equatorial  provinces  ought  to  become,  with  anything  like  good 
management,  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Government.  What  has  hitherto  prevented 
their  development  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting  machinery  into  the  country, 
and  of  conve>dng  its  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  natural  products  to  the  sea.  The 
finances  of  the  Soudan  once  rehabilitated,  the  provincial  administration  would  no 
longer  be  forced  to  visit  its  subjects  with  those  heavy  exactions  which  have  been  in 
all  probability  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  disturbances,  and  the  natural  expandon 
of  conmierce  would  eventually  extend  the  benefits  of  civilisation  for  some  distance 
through  the  surrounding  regions.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  it  would  be  wise  on 
the  part  of  Egypt  to  abandon  Darfour,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  Kordofan,  and  to  be 
content  with  maintaining  her  jurisdiction  in  the  provinces  of  Khartoum  and 
Senaar, 

A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  statesmanlike  views  will  naturally 
contrast  most  unfavourably  with  the  rash  and  panic-stricken  deter- 
mination of  the  British  authorities  to  abandon  the  Soudan,  and  to 
declare  it  worthless  simply  because  General  Hicks  was  suddenly 
defeated  in  an  attempt  at  a  forlorn  hope. 

From  a  personal  experience  of  nine  years  in  the  Soudan,  I  agree 
with  every  word  that  I  have  quoted  from  Lord  Duflferin's  Beport ;  at 
the  same  time  I  ask  the  question  which  may  be  repeated  by  many 
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others :  ^  If  Lord  Dufferin  was  specially  instructed  to  examine  into 
the  a£fair8  of  Egypt  and  to  report  upon  its  future  development,  why 
was  his  valuable  advice  so  completely  ignored  by  his  successor?' 
Why  was  his  scheme  of  reform,  that  was  so  carefully  planned,  un- 
firuitful  in  practical  results  ?  Because  it  was  worked  by  others,  instead 
of  being  conducted  by  himself.  He  kindly  presented  me  with  a  copy 
of  his  Beport  when  in  Egypt  on  the  26th  of  April,  1883.  In  my 
acknowledgment,  copied  upon  the  back  of  that  document,  I  find  this 
forecast  of  the  future : — 

Although  I  fully  undeistand  the  delicacy  that  is  necessary  to  avoid  offence  in 
many  diplomatic  quarters,  I  feel  confident  that  the  present  reform,  although  so  ably 
planned,  will  gradually  dissolve  through  the  hostile  inertia  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
is  mofe  difiicult  to  combat  than  active  resistance.  Another  act  will  follow  the 
zising  of  the  curtain,  and  the  final  scene  of  the  drama  will  be  that  in  which  the 
'mastedul  hand  of  a  Kesident'  will  represent  the  authority  of  England,  and  '  bend 
erezytfaing  to  his  will ' — that  will  be  the  new  birth  that  will  secure  the  prosperity 
of  Egj-pt,  if  that  Resident  shall  be  yourself/  I  trust  our  Government  will  insist 
upon  the  railway  development  of  the  Soudan,  without  which  it  will  be  a  heavy 
milktone  upon  the  neck  of  Egypt. 

It  may  be  asked,  ^  Why  did  you  expect  the  '^  hostile  inertia  of  the 
Egyptians  "  if  Lord  DuflFerin  was  such  a  favourite  ? '  The  answer  is 
simple:  it  would  be  the  natural  result  that  all  Egyptians  should 
regard  us  as  intrusive  foreigners,  moreover  Christians,  who  by  force 
of  aims  had  turned  out  Arabi  the  usurper,  but  that  we  ourselves  had 
nsoiped  his  vacant  seat,  and  that  we  had  set  up  the  Khedive,  against 
whom  the  whole  country  was  only  recently  in  revolt,  to  rule  Egyptians 
according  to  European  ideas  of  administration.  In  fact,  the  Khedive 
would  be  expected  to  Europeanise  his  laws  and  customs,  to  all  of 
which  Egyptians  would  be  opposed,  as  innovations  hateful  to  Mahom- 
medans.  At  the  same  time,  we  had  assured  not  only  Egypt,  but  the 
world,  *that  our  occupation  would  be  only  temporary:  that  we  should 
reform  the  abuses  of  the  past,  and  when  our  political  tree  should 
have  borne  the  expected  fruit,  we  should  depart  in  peace,  leaving  the 
Khedive  to  rule  as  the  symbol  of  our  power,  as  a  Christian  legacy  to 
a  Mussulman  population.' 

Any  person  conversant  with  the  rulers  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  must  have  known  the  absolute  certainty  of  ^  hostile  inertia.' 
The  ^yptians  would,  of  course,  look  forward  to  the  time  of  our 
promised  departure,  and  they  would  passively  submit  to  any  adminis- 
tration that  we  might  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them.  '  Inshallah ' 
(please  God),  *  they  will  go  at  last,  after  which  we  shall  return  to  our 
own  customs,'  would  be  their  inward  ejaculation,  and  human  nature 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  Egyptians  should  have  welcomed  our 
interference  with  their  laws  and  usages  after  we  had  exhibited  our 
friendship  by  the  destruction  of  Alexandria,  and  the  si  ughter  of 
several  thousand  of  their  people  at  Tel-el-Kebir.     At  the  same  time 
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that  we  expected  to  establish  our  permanent  influence,  we  assured 
them  *  that  we  were  only  on  a  visit ! '  Lord  DufiFerin  was  only  on  a 
visit;  everything  was  the  same,  and  there  could  be  no  confidence,  as 
there  was  no  assured  permanence  or  stability. 

There  was  only  one  chance  of  success,  ^  if  Lord  Dufferin  had  him- 
self remained  to  watch  over,  and  guide  the  administration  he  had 
framed.'  His  tiny  craft  is  well  known  upon  the  Bosphorus,  in  which, 
without  the  help  of  any  individual,  he  trusts  himself  in  boisterous 
weather  to  the  dangerous  waters  of  the  Straits ;  it  is  his  delight  to 
challenge  the  rough  eddies,  and,  unaided,  to  wrestle  with  the  blasts 
that  suddenly  burst  from  the  moimtains  and  keep  the  sailor  ever  on 
the  alert.  That  is  his  own  boat,  and  he  is  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  helm  and  sails  ;  he  can  ease  off  the  sheet  to  a  fair  breeze, 
or  bring  her  sharp  up  to  a  coming  squall,  or  let  all  fly  in  case  of  ab- 
solute necessity ;  but  should  a  solitary  and  inexperienced  stranger  be 
the  unfortunate  occupant  of  this  handy  cockle-shell,  '  found  drowned  * 
would  be  the  verdict  upon  his  body.  In  Egypt,  Lord  Dufferin  would 
have  sailed  his  administrative  vessel  with  equal  skill :  it  was  a  craft 
of  his  own  construction,  and  required  peculiar  management  in  the 
uncertain  eddies  of  political  intrigue.  Unfortunately  the  skiff  was 
steered  from  Downing  Street,  and  it  is  now  bottom  uppermost  in  the 
Nile  waters,  while  *  found  drowned '  is  the  world's  verdict  upon  the 
British  policy.  The  greatest  fault  committed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  the  neglect  of  Lord  Dufferin's  advice  concerning  the 
Soudan — that  is  the  rock  upon  which  they  have  capsized  their  craft. 
He  counselled  development ;  the  Grovemment  insisted  upon  abandon- 
ment. If  he  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  Egypt,  we  should  have 
seen  prosperity  instead  of  adversity,  and  England  would  have  been 
considered  as  a  friend,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  enemy.  He 
would  have  modified  his  policy  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
moment  and  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  would  have  steered 
us  clear  of  the  complications  which  have  embarrassed  our  future 
influence. 

I  have  heard  Lord  Dufferin  blamed  for  permitting  Greneral  Hicks 
to  engage  in  the  Soudan ;  but  I  feel  confident  that,  had  he  remained 
in  Egypt,  the  advance  into  Kordofan  would  not  have  been  permitted. 
If  Hicks  had  remained  in  Senaar,  as  was  originally  intended,  there 
would  have  been  peace  in  Khartoum  at  the  present  moment,  and  the 
cowardly  idea  of  abandonment  would  never  have  been  suggested  to 
our  authorities.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  the  present  hour  is  due  to  misconception  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  of  the  importance  of  the  Mahdi's  movement, 
which  culminated  in  the  massacre  of  Hicks,  the  result  of  which  was 
a  general  insurrection.  The  policy  of  abandonment  was  forced  down 
the  throat  of  the  Khedive,  and  General  Gordon  was  sent  to  secure 
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iie  retreat  of  the  various  garrisons  of  the  Soudan  throughout  an  area 
of  seventeen  d^prees  of  latitude  and  ten  of  longitude,  separated  from 
Lower  Egypt  by  deserts  that  would  be  impassable  should  the  disloyal 
Arabs  have  driven  oflF  their  camels  and  thereby  have  destroyed  all 
means  of  transport. 

The  mission  of  Creneral  Grordon  in  a  time  of  open  rebellion,  alone 
and  unaided,  was  worse  than  a  cruel  blunder.  Had  he  been  supported 
by  an  army  of  5,000  men,  he  would  have  accomplished  his  work  suc- 
cessfully. No  man  could  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  task ;  but, 
without  military  force  to  prove  the  earnest  intentions  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  Crordon's  position  was  like  Daniel's  in  the  Uons'  den.  I  do 
not  think  the  lions  will  devour  him,  as  I  have  implicit  faith  in  his 
fighting  capacity ;  and  now  that  the  Nile  has  risen  at  Khartoum,  he 
will  be  able  to  use  his  steamers,  fitted  as  gun-vessels,  to  purge  the 
river  from  the  rebels.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  resist 
these  gunboats,  which  will  capture  every  denomination  of  craft  that 
floats  upon  the  Blue  Nile.  All  vessels  in  that  country  are  built  of 
fioont  {Acacia  arabica),  which  is  invaluable  as  fuel.  Greneral  Gor- 
don will  break  up  his  captures  to  supply  his  engines,  reserving  only 
the  newest  ships  to  convey  corn  and  supplies  from  his  forays  on  the 
river's  banks  to  headquarters  at  Khartoum.  Such  active  service 
will  keep  his  troops  in  good  spirits,  until  succour  shall  arrive  from 
the  expedition  which  we  trust  is  now  being  organised  for  his  relief. 
This  is  the  acknowledged  duty  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  therefore 
venture  to  assume  that  the  expedition  is  an  actual  &ct. 

We  will  accordingly  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Khartoum  shall 
have  been  re-established  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  in- 
surrection suppressed.  What  is  then  to  be  the  policy  of  Egypt?  If 
the  Khedive  shall  still  possess  the  questionable  advantage  of  British 
tuition,  what  shall  we  advise  ? 

Lord  Dufferin  suggested  the  development  of  the  Soudan,  at  the 
time  when  the  British  Government  was  dependent  upon  his  guidance. 
This  policy  was  accepted,  as  Hicks  was  permitted  to  advance ;  but  it 
was  suddenly  reversed  because  the  Hicks  army  was'  defeated  and  the 
Soudan  was  in  great  danger.  If,  therefore,  Khartoum  shall  be 
rdieved  and  the  rebellion  shall  be  crushed,  that  danger  which  reversed 
our  policy  will  have  disappeared ;  we  shall  be  in  absolute  possession 
in  overwhelming  force. 

Shall  we,  accordingly,  return  to  the  original  policy  advocated  by 
Lord  Dufferin ;  or  shall  we  persevere  in  that  miserable  determination 
to  yield  Khartoum,  and  to  contract  the  Egyptian  frontier  to  the 
limits  of  Wady  Haifa  or  Assouan  ? 

I  declare  in  the  most  positive  language  that  it  is  impossible  for 
^ypt  to  abandon  Khartoum,  Senaar,  and  those  Central  Provinces 
of  the  Soudan  that  should  be  known  in  future  as  Upper  Egypt. 
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The  following  reasons  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  all  those  wh(» 
take  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  future  deve<» 
lopment  of  those  fertile  lands  which  have  for  so  many  ages  sentxiown 
their  soil  in  the  annual  inundations  to  form  the  delta  of  Egypt 
Proper. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  consider  our  true  position  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Khedive.  If  we  are  sincerely  anxious  for  the  success 
of  our  administration  in  Egypt,  and  if  we  honestly  intend  to  abide 
by  our  declarations  of  a  disinterested  policy,  we  must  sympathise 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and,  instead  of  insulting 
their  prejudices,  we  should  endeavour  to  gain  their  confidence.  We 
have  insulted  their  prejudices  and  entirely  lost  their  confidence  by 
the  tyranny  we  exhibited  in  compelling  the  Khedive  to  abandon 
Khartoum  and  the  Soudan.  We  should  therefore,  if  possible,  regain 
that  confidence  by  exhibiting  a  true  appreciation  of  the  difficulty, 
and  by  assisting  Egypt  to  suppress  the  insurrection ;  after  which,  we 
should  modify  the  declared  policy  of  abandonment,  and  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  Khedive  and  his  advisers  respecting  the  future  of 
Khartoum. 

Khartoum  is  a  name  that  is  known  among  the  wildest  savages  of 
equatorial  Africa  who  never  heard  of  Paris  or  of  London ;  to  them  it 
is  the  centre  of  aU  that  is  great,  and  it  is  the  capital  of  everything. 
The  abandoiunent  of  Khartoum  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  the 
disruption  of  a  central  power,  which  would  imply  impotence.  The 
slave-hunters  have  been  suppressed  by  the  authority  from  Khartoum, 
and  the  force  required  for  that  suppression  has  emanated  from 
that  centre  of  strength  and  government;  if,  therefore,  Khartoum 
should  be  abandoned,  the  protection  that  was  the  support  of  loyal 
tribes  of  the  interior  would  have  been  withdrawn,  the  supporting 
power  would  have  been  overthrown,  and  the  slave-hunters  would 
again  be  in  the  ascendant.  The  result  would  be  immediate :  those 
tribes  which  had  been  faithful  to  the  Government  would  become  the 
first  victims  to  those  who  had  been  against  the  Grovernment;  a 
general  anarchy  would  ensue,  and  the  loyal  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
slave-gangs  which  had  been  kept  in  subjection  by  the  Imperial 
forces.  The  slave  trade  would  be  renewed  with  tenfold  vigour,  as  no 
power  would  remain  to  curb  the  atrocities  of  the  traders.  This 
deplorable  situation  would  render  imposeible  all  future  attempts  at 
government,  as  the  natives  would  have  lost  all  confidence  of  support : 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  loyal  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  aban^- 
donment  of  the  Government  upon  which  they  had  depended  for  pro- 
tection, while  those  who  had  openly  defied  the  laws  had  triumphed 
by  rebellion.  All  the  good  results  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
of  exploration  and  energetic  action  against  the  slave  trade  would 
have  been  entirely  dissipated,  and  the  end  of  the  long  struggle  would 
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liaYe  yielded  victory  to  the  wrongdoers.  The  work  of  sixty-four 
jeu%  sinee  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan  by  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  would 
have  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  Soudan  would  relapse  into  the- 
frightful  barbarism  described  by.Bruce  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  Ib 
lidiculoos  to  suppose  that  any  Soudan  races  are  capable  of  self- 
govemment.  If  we  refuse  this  to  Ireland,  how  can  we  expect  a 
better  result  from  ignorant  barbarians,  who  would  extinguish  adl  pro- 
gress by  a  chronic  inter-tribal  strife  ? 

As  local  autonomy  would  be  impossible,  should  Khartoum  be 
eTEcuated  by  the  Egyptian  forces,  the  Soudan,  deprived  of  its  capital, 
would  resolve  into  a  political  chaos,  until  some  superior  force  should 
take  advantage  of  the  general  disruption  and  restore  order  by  mili- 
taiy  conquest.  Abyssinia  is  dangerously  situated  as  a  hostile  neigh* 
boor.  From  the  frontier  at  Gellabat,  the  march  would  be  a  direct 
descent  upon  Khartoum  by  the  river  Bahad  and  the  Blue  Nile,  through 
a  fertile  country  teeming  with  supplies.  If  Khartoum  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  imperative  orders  of  the  British  Grovemment, 
Egypt  will  have  abdicated  her  right,  and  the  country  will  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  first  adventurer.  If  I  were  a  Frenchman  I  should 
not  neglect  the  opportunity.  French  officers  might  assist  thd  King 
of  Abyssinia  in  the  organisation  of  his  army  for  the  conquest  of 
Khartoum  and  the  fertile  provinces  of  Senaar,  Kadarif,  and  Taka. 
Khartoum  and  the  richest  portions  of  Africa  would  be  annexed  to 
Abysania.  French  influence  would  procure  concessions  of  land  to 
various  officers  in  reward  for  their  military  services.  By  degrees,  the 
embryo  of  a  French  settlement  would  be  established,  and,  in  less  time 
than  many  people  would  believe,  we  should  discover  a  rival  colony 
firmly  rooted  at  Khartoum. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  Nilometer  at  that  capital  regis- 
ters the  daily  level  of  the  Nile,  which  the  telegraph  transmits  to 
Cairo,  thus  preparing  the  authorities  for  the  gathering  inimdation 
about  twenty  days  before  the  waters  reach  Lower  Egypt.  NqJ  only 
will  this  inestimable  result  of  modem  science  be  lost  bj^  the  abandon- 
ment of  Khartoum,  but  should  a  civilised,  or  even  semi-civilised, 
enemy  be  in  possession  of  that  point,  the  water  of  the  Bahad,  Binder, 
Blue  Nile,  and  the  Atbara  rivers  could  be  diverted  from  their  course, 
and  dispersed  throughout  the  deserts,  to  the  utter  ruin  and  complete 
destruction  of  Egypt  Proper.  If  those  persons  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  basin  of  the  Nile  will  refer  to  the  NUe  Tributcuries  of  Abysainia, 
thdr  eyes  may  be  opened  to  the  impossibility  of  discarding  Khar- 
toum and  Central  Soudan  as  they  would  throw  away  an  old  hat. 
The  rivers  I  have  enumerated  are  the  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia, 
which,  flooded  by  the  annual  rains  commencing  early  in  June,  rush 
in  tumultuous  torrents  into  the  main  channel  of  the  Nile,  and  xmite 
with  the  parent  stream  at  only  two  points — Khartoum,  and  about 
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twenty-five  miles  south  of  Berber  at  the  conflaenoe  of  the  Atbara. 
Both  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  rivers,  which  cause  the  annual 
inundation  in  Lower  Egypt,  can  be  easily  diverted  from  their  channels 
by  a  dam  thrown  across  the  bed.  The  water  would  accordingly  dis- 
perse in  all  directions,  and  would  eventually  become  absorbed  in  the 
desert,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  river  Crash  and  many  others,  whose 
power  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  thirsty  sand. 

Both  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  rivers  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  such  an  attempt  of  hostile  engineering,  as  for  several  hundred 
miles  of  their  course  they  flow  through  a  level  country,  and,  although 
nearly  bank-full  during  the  rainy  season,  the  Atbara  is  perfectly  dry 
from  March  till  June,  while  the  Blue  Nile  is  so  shallow  that  in  some 
places  it  can  be  forced  almost  knee*deep.  If  powerful  dams  were 
constructed  at  favourable  localities  across  the  channels  of  those  im- 
portant rivers,  Egypt  would  be  deprived  of  the  water  upon  which 
her  existence  as  a  country  must  depend.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  seven  years  of  famine  that  afflicted  Egypt  in  Biblical  description 
were  occasioned  by  some  interruption  of  the  Abyssinian  txibutaries, 
as  the  Ethiopians  ^ere  the  constant  enemies  of  the  lower  country, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have  diverted  the  Atbara  from 
its  channel.  If  Joseph  had  received  information  of  such  an  attempt, 
he  would  have  wisely  purchased  and  stored  all  the  com  and  avail- 
able supplies. 

I  consider  this  geographical  fact  should  alone  be  sufficient  to 
deter  England  from  exerting  her  assumed  despotism  in  compelling 
the  Khedive  to  abandon  Central  Soudan  against  the  protests  of  Cherif 
Pasha  and  his  entire  Ministry.  It  appears  incredible  that  such  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  spirit  of  Lord  Dufferin's  Report  could  have 
been  made  by  any  British  authority  who  was  personally  inexperienced 
in  the  geography  of  the  Soudan.  Without  native  advice  or  con- 
sultation, but  in  direct  opposition  to  all  native  opinion,  the  order 
was  issued,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  Khedive  and  all 
Egyptian  notables:  < Khartoum  was  to  be  abandoned  1'  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  committee  had  been  formed  to  take  into  considerar- 
tion  a  scheme  for  the  general  rectification  of  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
the  native  authorities  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  would  have 
appreciated  the  necessity.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  well- 
defined  boundary  line,  was  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Upper  Egypt  or  the  so-called. Soudan ;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  actual 
frontier,  and  accordingly  no  security  upon  the  debateable  territory 
that  nominally  formed  the  bgrder. 

The  word  *  Soudan  *  had  .  90  other  meaning  than  *  country  of 
the  blacks,'  and  the  administration  of  a  limitless  area  was  beyond 
the  power  of  Egypt ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  decide  upon  a 
reform  both  in  the  government  and  of  the  area  that  was  to  be 
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governed,  at  the  time  when  a  formidable  insurrection  defied  the 
efforts  of  all  authority.  The  proclamation  of  total  abandonment 
eould  only  be  explained  as  a  sop  to  appease  the  rebels,  but  all 
persons  of  experience  were  aware  that  it  would  be  universally 
regarded  as  a  confession  of  inability  to  govern,  and  an  exhibition  of 
imbecility  that  would  drive  the  wavering  into  the  rebel  ranks,  and 
destroy  all  confidence  in  those  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
loyal. 

I  have  already  quoted  an  extract  of  an  opinion  that  I  expressed 
respecting  the  Soudan  after  reading  Lord  Dufferin's  Report:  *I 
trust  oar  Government  will  insist  upon  the  railway  development  of 
the  Soudan,  without  which  it  will  be  a  heavy  millstone  upon  the 
neck  of  Egypt.*  This  is  the  true  position.  I  would  prime  the  tree 
most  thoroughly,  cut  off  all  useless  boughs,  and  reduce  it  to  fruit- 
bearing  proportions.  Get  rid  of  the  term  '  Soudan,'  and  thus  adhere 
to  the  verbal  declaration  of  abandonment,  but  resolve  the  divisions 
of  Egypt  into  Upper  and  Lower. 

Strike  a  line  at  north  latitude  13**.  Let  the  White  Nile  become 
the  western  frontier,  and  abandon  Darfur  and  Kordofan.  Khartoum 
inll  remain  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Atbara  river  will  be 
the  Abyssinian  boundary;  Gellabat  the  frontier  town,  free  of  all 
duties,  to  encourage  commerce.  Cassala  will  remain  the  capital 
of  the  Taka  province.     Boghos  will  be  restored  to  Abyssinia. 

Make  a  railway  from  Souakim  to  the  Nile  above  the  last  cataract 
south  of  Shendy,  and,  instead  of  abandoning  those  regions  to  an 
enemy  who  may  divert  the  waters  of  Abyssinian  tributaries,  make 
use  of  those  rivers  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  bring  into  cultiva- 
tion those  fertile  lands  which  once  were  famous  in  the  Isle  of  Meroe. 
The  whole  of  that  territory  from  Gellabat,  throughout  the  course  of 
the  Bahad,  Binder,  and  Blue  Nile,  can  be  converted  into  a  vast  field 
of  cotton,  sugar,  wheat,  flax,  and  the  most  valuable  productions.  A 
dam  across  the  Atbara  river,  which  would  at  the  same  time  form  the 
railway  bridge,  would  control  the  waters,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  a 
sudden  rush  which  exhausts  the  stream  by  its  own  impetuosity. 
Canals  similar  to  those  innumerable  channels  of  Lower  Egypt  would 
irrigate  the  fertile  land  during  the  dry  season,  and  would  enable  boats 
to  bring  down  the  produce  to  the  railway  stations.  Upper  Egypt 
thus  constituted  would  become  the  granary  for  the  supply  of  England, 
and  cotton  of  the  finest  quality  would  be  produced  in  quantities  that 
would  render  us  independent  of  other  countries.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  be  almost  instantly  effected,  should  the  means  of  trans- 
port be  afforded  by  the  construction  of  a  railway. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  should  be  development.  The 
human  being  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  his  surroundings :  if  the 
locality  which  he  inhabits  should  be  wretched  and  miserable,  and  God- 
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forsaken  in  its  barrenness,  the  character  of  the  human  inhabitant 
hardens  in  proportion  to  the  sterility  of  his  country — he  becomes  & 
thorn  in  the  flesh  to  those  who  have  to  govern.  A  good  minister 
would  endeavour  to  improve  the  face  of  nature  by  the  development 
of  her  scant  resources,  thereby  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  and  to  convert  the  nomad  into  a  useful  citizen.  The 
Arabs  who  are  now  in  insurrection  are  pastoral  people,  and  are 
nomadic  from  necessity,  as  they  wander  with  their  flocks  over  ar^ 
enormous  area  in  search  of  the  scarce  pasturage  which  desert  valleys 
afford  their  numerous  herds.  These  people  are  wild  because  they 
live  and  die  in  desert  places;  they  dislike  all  government,  and 
become  dangerous  rebels  in  times  of  civil  disturbance.  They  are 
warlike  and  independent  from  the  fact  that  they  have  no  fixed 
abode,  and  nothing  which  would  be  imperilled  by  their  absence ;  no 
property  beyond  their  animals,  which  can  be  quickly  marched  to 
distances  far  from  the  reach  of  all  authority. 

A  good  government  would  endeavour  to  alter  these  untoward 
conditions.  If  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil  can  be  improved,  if 
fertile  land  is  rendered  barren  through  excessive  drought,  and  could 
be  made  productive  through  irrigation,  if  means  of  transport  can  be 
effected  to  bring  within  reach  of  markets  commodities  which  are 
now  neglected  through  immensity  of  distance,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  arrange  the  means  for  a  general  development  that 
shall  call  into  action  the  energies  of  all  subjects,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  their  character  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  their 
surroundings. 

The  Arabs  of  the  desert  would  cease  to  be  nomadic  if  they  could 
be  assured  of  pasturage.  If  the  fertile  soil  of  Upper  Egypt  between 
the  Atbara  and  Blue  Nile  were  supplied  with  means  of  irrigation, 
and  the  new  settlers  should  be  protected  by  a  just  administration,  the 
nomads  would  quickly  exchange  their  tents  of  camel-hair  for  the  more 
solid  dwelliug  of  a  village  home,  and  they  would  devote  themselves 
to  agriculture. 

An  agricultural  population  is  generally  peaceful.  Disturbance 
would  endanger  their  possessions,  their  crops  could  not  be  moved.  The 
fact  of  having  something  to  lose  is  a  potent  safeguard  against  civil 
strife,  and,  in  self-defence,  the  Egyptian  Grovemment  should  endeavour 
to  promote  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Arab  tribes  io  localities 
that  would  reward  their  industry.  To  effect  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  awaken  the  resources  of  the  country  by  irrigation,  and  by  a 
railway  irom  Souakim  to  the  Nile. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  example  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
a  population  by  an  extension  of  the  facilities  for  cultivation  than 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India,  where,  within 
twenty  years,  a  warlike  race  has  been  completely  tamed  by  the  influ- 
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ence  of  agricultural  employment,  the  land  being  nourished  and  ren- 
dered profitable  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  same  result  would  be 
attained  by  the  development  of  the  Central  Soudan  in  the  contracted 
limit  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government  is  inscrutable,  but  the 
interests  of  E^gypt  are  plain  to  all  those  experienced  in  the  country. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Soudan  must  be  stamped  out.  England 
must  effect  this,  as  she  has  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Egyptian 
administration;  otherwise  there  will  be  anarchy  in  the  Delta. 
Whai  peace  shall  have  been  restored,  the  frontier  of  Upper  Egypt 
must  be  determined,  and  the  capital  will  be  Khartoum.  A  general 
reform  must  be  introduced  that  will  be  a  guarantee  of  justice.  The 
Arab  tribes  of  the  desert  should  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute,  to  avoid 
the  complications  induced  by  levying  taxes.  Abyssinia  must  be  con- 
tmted  witb  a  restoration  of  territory  and  a  newly  defined  boundary. 
No  alliance  should  be  entered  into  by  England  with  Abyssinia  against 
the  Arabs  in  revolt,  unless  as  an  absolute  extremity,  as  the  moral  effect 
▼onld  be  injurious.  It  would  appear  like  a  crusade  of  two  Christian 
Powers  against  the  Mahommedans,  and  the  movement  would  assume 
a  religious  character  that  might  be  wrongly  interpreted  in  Arabia, 
and  perhaps  in  India* 

If  England  shall  restore  confidence  in  Upper  Egypt  according  to 
the  rectified  frontier  that  I  have  traced,  she  will  have  made  an  im- 
portant stride  to  regain  that  confidence  which  we  have  lost  in  Cairo. 
If  we  declare  manfully  and  without  ambiguity  a  policy  that  can  be 
understood  as  a  fixed  determination  to  maintain  our  influence,  and 
our  position  as  the  guardian  of  Egyptian  and  British  interests  com- 
bined in  undoubted  union,  and  exhibit  an  unmistakable  resistance  to 
any  attempts  on  the  part  of  other  countries  either  to  control  or  to 
dictate  our  action,  Egypt  will  be  convinced  of  our  sincerity,  and 
her  representatives  will  cordially  co-operate  with  our  exertions  for  the 
public  welfare.     When  confidence  shall  have  been  re-established,  and 
security  guaranteed,  there  will  be  a  new  field  for  the  employment  of 
British  capital  and  for  industrial  enterprise.     Kail  ways  and  irrigation 
works  will  quickly  change  the  aspect  of  that  Upper  Egypt  which 
was  so  hastily  condemned  as  worthless  ;  millions  of  acres,  which  now 
represent  no  value,  will  spring  into  immediate  wealth,  and  will  assure 
a  supply  of  com  and  cotton  that  would  be  conveyed  to  Great  Britain 
by  a  maritime  route  which  in  a  time  of  general  hostility  would  be 
effectually  protected.     The  Red  Sea  and  Suez  Canal  would  be  rigidly 
guarded,  and  Port  Said,  Cyprus,  Malta,  with  Gibraltar,  would  be 
coaliDg  stations  that  would  secure  the  Mediterranean  voyage.     As 
the  entire  shipping  from  the  East  passes  through  the  Canal  towards 
England,  the  safety  of  that  route  must  be  absolutely  determined  • 
therefore   it  is   incumbent   upon  our  Government  to  consider  the 
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advantages  that  would  accrue  to  a  thoroughly  assured  passage  for  the 
food  and  cotton  supplies,  upon  which  England  must  always  depend 
as  imports  from  foreign  shores.  By  the  unforeseen  force  of  circum- 
stances England  has  heen  placed  in  a  position  unsought-for  and 
undesired,  but  from  which  there  is  no  retreat.  It  is  ridiculous  and 
hypocritical  to  fix  a  date  for  our  departure:  there  are  important 
duties  and  national  trusts  th2t  admit  of  no  definite  limit  in  time  t 
the  future  conceals  secrets  which  Time  alone  can  reveal;  but  an 
alliance  with  Egypt,  with  mutual  confidence  thoroughly  secured^ 
will  discover  England  mistress  of  the  situation  whenever  the  peace  of 
the  East  may  be  endangered. 

Samuel  White  Bakeb. 
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Tm  income  of  the  City  of  London  Livery  Companies  for  the  year 
1879-80  is  estimated,  in  the  Seport  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  on 
th^e  companies,  which  has  just  been  made  public,  as  between  750,OOOZ. 
and  800,000Z.,  a  sum,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  exceeding 
the  income  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  of  aU 
the  colleges  therein ;  and  the  Commissioners  also  state  as  their  opinion 
that  the  capital  value  of  the  property  of  the  companies  cannot  be  less 
than  fifteen  millions  sterling,  an  amoimt  so  large  as  to  be  unlikely  to 
escape  the  true  reformer's  eye,  and  an  amount,  at  all  events,  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  quite  large  enough  to  justify  and 
perhaps  imperatively  to  call  for  some  such  public  inquiry  as  has  just 
taken  place.  When  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners 
and  all  the  information  procured  by  them  is  wholly  before  the  public, 
no  one  will  be  able  to  say  that  a  full  and  sufficient  inquiry  has  not 
been  made. 

What  are  the  circumstances  and  dates  of  the  foundation  of  these 
companies  ?  What  the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded  ?  How 
&r  are  these  objects  now  being  carried  into  effect  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  naturally  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  anyone  who 
caies  to  consider  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  and  before  it  is 
possible  to  form  any  just  opinion  upon  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  full  and  complete  answer  should  be  given  to  these 
questions.  Let  us  take,  in  the  first  place,  the  answers  given  by  the 
twelve  great  companies  themselves. 

We  will  take  the  companies  in  the  order  of  their  civic  precedence. 

The  Mercers'  Company  (wercaior,  raefrcier^  mercer)  were  in  very 
early  times  associated  voluntarily  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and 
comfort.  They  come  to  light  as  a  fraternity  first  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second,  for  Grilbert  a  Becket,  the  father  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  is  said  to  have  been  a  mercer,  and  the  fraternity  of 
Mercers  were  constituted  patrons  of  the  hospital  founded  by  the 
sister  of  St.  Thomas ;  but  tha  earliest  date  of  which  there  is  a  record 
in  the  Company's  books  is  in  the  year  1347,  when  it  was  reorganised, 
if  not  refounded,  and  an  assembly  was  held  of  ^  toutz  les  bones  gentz 
de  la  mercerye  de  Londres,'    It  was  then  agreed  by  conunon  assent 
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that  for  the  cherishing  of  unity,  and  for  the  common  profit  of  the 
mystery,  there  should  yearly  be  chosen  four  persons  of  the  mystery, 
called  the  masters,  for  its  rule  and  governance,  to  whom  all  of  the  said 
mystery  should  be  obedient ;  and  if  anyone  should  be  disobedient 
thereto  none  should  buy  of  or  sell  to  him  or  bear  him  company,  nor 
should  he  have  the  livery  until  he  should  be  willing  to  redress  the 
wrong  (an  ancient  but  undoubted  system  of  boycotting).  Provision, 
was  made  that  each  member  of  the  fraternity  should  pay  twenty  shil- 
lings, and  that  ^everyone  taking  an  apprentice  should  pay  two  shillings 
at  the  commencement  of  the  term  and  the  apprentice  two  shillings  at 
its  expiration.  No  one  might  be  an  apprentice  who  had  been  a  ped- 
lar or  who  was  the  son  of  a  slave,  and  no  stranger  (^auLforem)  might 
be  made  free  of  the  mystery  without  common  consent  (a  provision 
which  obtains  td  the  present  day).  Disputes  were,  if  possible,  to  be 
settled  by  the  masters  without  recourse  to  law.  Apprentices  were  to 
serve  seven  years^  All  the  mystery  were  to  be  clad  in  a  suit  (livery) 
once  a  year,  at  Easter ;  and  there  was  to  be  an  annual  dinner,  and 
every  liveryman,  whether  present  or  absent,  was  to  pay  two  shillings 
for  himself  and  twelvepence  for  his  attendant,  if  present.  The  money 
of  the  mystery  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  four  masters,  to  traffic 
with  it  and  gain,  and  a  good  account  was  to  be  rendered  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  And  '  if  any  of  the  mystery  should  be  undeservedly  reduced 
to  poverty  by  adventure  at  sea,  debtors,  or  feebleness  of  body,  so  as 
to  be  unable  to  maintain  himself,  he  should  be  relieved  by  the  alms 
of  the  mystery  by  their  common  consent.' 

The  records  of  the  Grocers  begin  partly  in  Norman  French, 
partly  in  Old  English,  as  follows: — *To  the  Honour  of  God,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  Anthony,  and  all  saints,  the  9th  day  of  May, 
1345,  a  fraternity  was  founded  of  the  Company  of  Pepperers  of  Soper's 
Lane,  for  love  and  unity  to  maintain  and  keep  themselves  together, 
of  which  fraternity  are  sundry  beginners,  founders,  and  donors,  to 
preserve  the  said  fraternity.'  Twenty-two  persons  accorded  to  meet 
together  at  a  dinner  in  the  Abbot's  place  in  Bury,  and  there  were 
then  chosen  *  two  the  first  wardens  that  ever  were  of  our  fraternity,' 
and  ordinances  were  agreed  to  providing  that  no  person  should  be  of 
the  fraternity  *  if  not  of  good  condition  and  of  this  craft,'  i.e.  *  a 
pepperer  of  Soper's  Lane  or  a  spicer  in  the  ward  of  Cheap,  or  other 
people  of  their  mystery,  wherever  they  reside,'  for  contribution  among 
the  members  for  the  purposes  of  the  fraternity,  including  the  main- 
tenance of  a  priest,  the  wearing  of  a  livery,  arbitration  by  the  wardens 
upon  disputes  between  members,  attendance  at  Mass  at  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Anthony  on  St.  Anthony's  Day,  and  at  a  feast  on  that  day 
or  within  the  octave,  at  which  feast  the  wardens  should  come  with 
chaplets  and  choose  and  crown  two  other  wardens  for  the  year  ensuing, 
attendance  at  the  funerals  of  members,  the  taking  of  apprentices, 
assistance  of  unfortunate  members  out  of  the  common  stock,  and  that 
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'  any  of  the  fraternity  may,  according  to  his  circumstances  and  free- 
will,  devise  what  he  chooses  to  the  common  box  for  the  better  support- 
iog  the  fraternity  and  their  alms.'  In  1348  it  was  ordained  by 
common  consent  that  widows  of  members  should  remain  members,  and 
«8  such  be  assisted  by  the  fraternity  and  come  to  the  dinners,  but 
Aoold  lose  their  privili^e  by  marrying  out  of  the  fraternity.  In 
1373  there  were  124  members  of  the  Company,  and  in  that  year  the 
£tyle  of  the  fraternity  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  records  as  the 
Groceis.  In  1376  the  ordinances  required  that  there  should  be  four 
meetings  in  the  year, '  principally  to  treat  of  the  common  business  of 
the  mystery ;  also  that  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  members  of  the  Com- 
pany who  shall  become  impoverished,  and  for  establishing  other  alms, 
evoy  one  of  the  Company  shall  give  to  the  common  box  tenpence,' 
and  that  no  one  of  any  other  mystery  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Company  without  the  common  assent,  and  should  pay  for  his  entry 
ten  pounds  at  least.  There  are  also  provisions  for  attendance  at  the 
diige  or  funeral  of  deceased  members,  and  for  payment  by  the  Com- 
pany of  the  funeral  charges  of  indigent  members. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Drapers'  Company  is  not  known, 
bat  the  charter  of  earliest  date,  1364,  speaks  of  the  mystery  as 
abeady  established,  and  the  earliest  ordinances  of  which  the  Company 
poaaeas  any  record  purport  to  be  a  revision  of  an  earlier  set  made  in 
1322.  The  association  from  which  it  derives  its  origin  appears  to 
have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  social  and  religious  as  well  as  a 
commercial  guild.  Henry  FitzAlwin,  Lord  Mayor  1 189-1212,  appears 
to  have  been  a  member. 

The  origin  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company  is  lost  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. It  is  unquestionable  that  it  existed  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  1154,  and  originated  in  an  association  or  brother- 
hood of  persons  combined  together  and  contributing  to  a  common 
ftmd,  and  having  for  their  objects  mutual  protection,  especially  in 
their  trade  as  fishmongers,  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  and 
the  making  provision  for  indigent  members,  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren ;  but  this  company  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  earlier  records, 
books,  and  muniments  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company  is  mentioned  in  the  year  1180,  when 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  voluntary  association.  It  doubtless  had  its 
origin  in  a  combination  of  goldsmiths  for  their  mutual  protection, 
and  to  guard  the  trade  against  fraudulent  workers.  In  the  year  1300 
the  existence  of  the  Company  is  recognised  by  a  statute,  viz.  28  Ed. 
L  c  80,  which  provides  for  the  standards  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
enacts  that  all  articles  of  those  metals  shall  be  assayed  by  the  wardens 
of  the  craft,  to  whom  certain  powers  of  search  are  also  given ;  but 
though  it  thus  appears  that  the  Company  was  at  first  a  voluntary 
association,  and  had  for  its  chief  object  the  protection  of  the  mystery 
<x  craft  of  goldsmiths,  it  was  also  evidently  formed  for  religious  and 
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'social  purposes  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  members ;  for  in  the 
very  earliest  records  we  find  entries  of  sums  paid  for  superstitious 
purposes,  such  as  the  keeping  of  the  obits  of  deceased  members,  the 
providing  wax  lights  which  were  used  in  celebrating  the  obits  and 
were  held  by  the  almsfolk  during  such  celebration,  for  ringing  bdls 
on  St.  Dunstan's  Day,  and  for  the  vestures  of  the  chaplain  whose 
duty  it  was  to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  deceased  members,'  St. 
Dunstan  being  their  patron  saint  and  the  Company  having  a  chapel 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  We  also  find  in  the  eariy 
records  entries  of  payments  for  feasts  and  of  payments  made  to  the 
poor. 

The  Skinners'  Company  are  not  possessed  of  any  document  which 
states  either  the  date  or  the  circumstances  of  their  origin.  It  is,  how*> 
ever,  probable  that,  like  other  traders  who  came  to  London  in  early 
times,  men  following  the  trade  of  skinners  were  assigned  some  sepa^ 
rate  locality  in  the  town,  and  associated  together  for  the  purposes  of 
a  guild,  the  guild  having  a  governing  body,  consisting  of  the  most 
capable  men  of  the  fraternity,  which  framed  rules  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  the  trade  not  only  in  commercial  matters,  but  for  the 
whole  fraternity  in  religious  and  social  matters.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  its  existence  the  guild  was 
confined  to  men  working  in  the  trade  of  skinner. 

As  to  the  Merchant  Taylors,  although  the  precise  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Company  is  not  known,  one  of  the  earliest  civic 
records  mentions  the  Taylors  as  a  separate  craft,  and  narrates  their 
dispute  with  the  Groldsmiths  in  1267.  In  1299  Edward  the  First 
granted  them  his  license  to  adopt  the  name  of '  Taylors  and  Linen 
Armourers  of  the  Fraternity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  and  on  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  Day  1300  we  find  that  a  master  and  four  wardens  were 
chosen,  the  master  being  called  the  <  pilgrim,' as  travelling  for  the 
whole  company,  and  the  wardens  '  the  purveyors  of  alms  or  quar^ 
terages,'  plainly  showing  that  the  guild  was  originally  a  charitable  as 
well  as  a  commercial  fraternity. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  the  Haberdashers  were  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Mercers,  and  formed  a  trade  association  for  the  protec- 
tion and  general  supervision  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  haberdash- 
ers and  milliners.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  City  records  as  exist- 
ing in  the  year  1372.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Company 
was  originally  established  for  trade  purposes,  and  as  little  doubt  that 
charity  and  social  intercourse  were  included  in  their  arrangements. 
Their  charters  allude  to  a  livery  for  the  use  of  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  fraternity,  and  to  their  <  keeping  their  feast  or  dinner 
as  oft  and  whensoever  they  should  think  good  in  a  competent  place 
of  meat  and  drink.'^ 

The  Salters'  Company  and  the  Ironmongers'  Company  were  evi- 
dently voluntary  associations  of  a  like  kind,  and  from  the  earliest 
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times  there  seems  to  have  existed  a  fraternity  or  company  of  the 
mystery  of  yintaers  of  the  City  of  London  hy  the  name  of  the  Wine 
inmoers  of  Grascoigne,  consisting  of  vinetariiy  or  wine  merchants^  and 
taitfmarit,  or  tavern  keepers,  having  one  common  fund  for  meeting 
tny  dajms  which  might  be  made  against  their  brethren  of  tfa^ 
craft. 

The  Clothworkers'  Company,-  the  last  of  the  twelve  great  com- 
panies, represented  in  early  times  by  the  fullers  and  sheermen,  were, 
like  the  other  livery  companies  of  the  City,  originally  a  self-consti- 
tuted association  for  the  mutual  help  and  benefit  of  its  members. 

Mr.  HallaTn  describes  the  old  guilds  as  ^  fraternities  by  voluntary 
eompect  to  relieve  each  other  in  poverty  and  to  protect  each  other 
from  injury,^  and  adds,  '  Two  essential  characteristics  belonged  to 
them^  the  common  banquet  and  the  common  purse*  They  had  also, 
in  many  instances,  a  religious,  sometimes  a  secret  ceremonial,  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  bond  of  fidelity.  They  readily  became  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  trades,  with  the  training  of  apprentices,  with  the 
traditional  rules  of  art.'  From  what  has  just  been  stated  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  several  companies,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  this  descrip* 
tion  by  Mr.  Hallam  of  the  guilds  is  applicable  to  the  companies. 
London  was  no  doubt  in  these  early  days  a  great  manufacturing 
town,  in  or  near  whicb  cloth-working,  the  smelting  of  iron,  the 
making  of  arrows  and  bows,  the  working  of  silk  and  leather,  the 
manufiieture  of  the  precious  metals,  and  other  industries  were  prac- 
tised  with  much  suceess ;  and  the  several  trades  appear  to  have  had 
in  such  early  days  their  recognised  quarters  in  the  City,  and,  owing  to 
tbeir  localisation,  they  formed  themselves  into  guilds  or  companies 
for  mutual  protection,  and  as  such  no  doubt  they  undertook  to 
regulate  the  trades  whose  names  they  bore ;  they  appointed  overseers 
to  inspect  the  wares  produced  and  sold,  and  umpires  to  adjudicate  in 
cases  of  disputes  between  masters  and  workmen.  But  it  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  from  very  early  times  the  several  companies 
consisted  largely  of  non-craftsmen ;  from  time  immemorial  the  privi- 
leges of  membership  bave  been  hereditary,  one  mode  of  admission 
having  always  been  by  patrimony,  which  causes  the  right  to  the 
freedom  to  descend  to  all  the  lineal  descendants,  and  from  time 
immemorial  a  system  of  apprenticeship  hais  entered  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  companies,  under  which  the  members,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  members  of  the  trades  the  names  of 
which  were  borne  by  the  companies,  were  privileged  to  receive 
iqyprentices.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  as  early  as  1445  of  the 
Sidmiers'  Company  there  was  only  one  skinner  by  trade  a  member, 
and  that  in  1560  of  the  five  persons  named  as  master  and  wardens 
of  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  only  one  was  a  clothworker,  and  that 
in  still  earlier  times  the  governing  body  contained  scarcely  any 
ekythworkers.    And  it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  from  time 
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immemorial  the  common  banquet  and  the  common  purse  have  always 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  these  voluntary  associa- 
tions. They  were,  as  the  mimicipal  Commissioners  of  1834  say  in 
their  repoit,  after  stating  their  relations  with  the  several  trades, '  also 
in  the  nature  of  benefit  societies,  from  which  the  workman,  in  return 
for  the  contributions  which  he  had  made  when  in  health  and  vigour  to 
the  common  stock  of  the  g^iild,  might  be  relieved  when  in  sickness  or 
when  disabled  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  They  were  also  in  the  nature 
of  clubs.  They  were  institutions  in  which  members  of  the  same  class 
and  their  families  assembled  in  social  intercourse.'  No  doubt  these 
companies  contained  among  their  members  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
leading  merchants  and  traders,  men  who  would  also  share  in  the 
government  of  the  general  body  of  citizens.  But  whatever  part  the 
companies  may  have  taken,  or  whatever  influence  they  may  have  had 
in  introducing  some  form  of  popular  government,  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners in  their  report  which  has  just  been  issued  (a  conclusion 
which  forms  one  of  the  principal  bases  of  their  subsequent  recom- 
mendations), that  the  companies,  before  the  time  of  their  being 
incorporated,  might  be  regarded  as  having  in  effect  become  ^a  mum- 
ci/pal  committee  of  trade  and  manufactures.' 

The  earliest  charters  granted  to  any  of  the  companies  were  granted 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  after  the  election  of  Thomas 
fitz-Thomas  as  mayor  in  opposition  to  the  aldermen  or  other  mag- 
nates in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  but  they  were  granted  not  as  a 
matter  of  state  policy,  but  at  the  desire  of  the  companies  themselves. 
'  The  guilds  or  fraternities  of  London '  (as  is  stated  by  the  Mercers* 
Company  in  their  returns)  *  about  this  time  appear  to  have  thought 
it  desirable  that  they  should  be  incorporated  by  charter  from  the 
Crown,  probably,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  authority  of  the 
citizens  to  form  corporations  had  recently  been  denied,  and  because 
they  were  unable  to  hold  land,  and  wished  to  be  able  to  possess  a  hall 
or  place  where  they  could  meet  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Com- 
pany and  hold  their  feasts.'  And  we  may  add  that  one  main  object 
of  the  incorporation,  and  of  the  grant  of  power  to  hold  land  in  mort- 
main, was  the  maintenance  of  almshouses.  The  terms  of  the  charters 
thus  granted  are,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  obviously  founded 
on  the  old  ordinances  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  framed  by 
the  several  companies  themselves — ordinances  relating  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  the  regulation  of  the  several  trades,  the  regulations  as  to 
the  hours  of  labour,  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  wages  of 
workmen,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  may  be  cayed  ^  in- 
dustrial,' and  also  religious  ordinances,  such  as  those  for  insuring  the 
attendance  of  members  at  the  service  of  the  church,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  pilgrimages,  and  for  celebration  of  masses  for  the  dead,  and 
social  and  charitable  ordinances  as  well,  relating  to  common  meals  and 
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the  relief  of  poor  brethren  and  sigters.  For  instance,  the  preamble  of 
the  MerccTB*  charter  of  1393  is  as  follows:  'In  consideration  that 
manj  men  of  the  mystery  of  mercery  of  the  City  of  London  did  fre- 
quently, by  ntiisfortunes  at  sea  and  other  unforeseen  casualties,  fall 
into  so  great  poverty  and  want  as  to  leave  little  or  nothing  whereon 
to  support  themselves,  unless  through  the  bounty  of  other  faithful 
in  Christ  pitying  and  assisting  them  from  a  motive  of  charity.'  By 
the  charter  of  1428  the  Grocers'  Company  was  empowered  to  acquire 
sod  hold  lands  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs  thereof  to  the 
▼alue  of  twenty  marks  per  year  towards  the  support  as  well  of  the 
poor  men  of  the  said  commonalty  as  of  a  chaplain  to  perform  Divine 
service.  A  like  permission  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fidhmongers' 
charter  of  1433  to  hold  lands  in  mortmain  '  for  the  sustentation  of 
poor  men  and  women  of  the  said  mystery  and  commonalty.'  And  the 
Goldsmiths'  charter  recites  that  ^  many  persons  of  that  trade  by  fire 
and  the  smoke  of  quicksilver  had  lost  their  sight,  and  that  others  of 
them  by  working  in  that  trade  became  so  crazed  and  infirm  that  they 
were  disabled  to  subsist  but  of  relief  from  others,  and  that  divers  of 
the  said  cdty,  compassionating  the  condition  of  such,  were  disposed  to 
give  and  grant  divers  tenements  and  rents  in  the  said  city  to  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  the  company  of  the  said  craft 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  said  blind,  weak,  and  infirm.'  And 
the  charter  of  Richard  the  Second  expressly  recites  their  power  to 
accept  charitable  donations  to  purchase  estates  to  retain  a  chaplain  to 
celebrate  mass  amongst  them  every  day  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed  according  to  an  ordinance  in  that  behalf  made.  The  State, 
no  doubt,  by  these  charters  recognised  the  existence  of  the  companies, 
and  confirmed  their  ordinances,  and,  especially  in  some  of  the  late 
charters,  assumed  to  enlarge  their  powers ;  but  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  say  with  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  companies, 
after  incorporation,  became  an  institution  in  the  nature  of  *  a  State 
department  for  the  superintendence  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
London.'  How  far,  then,  are  the  objects  for  which  the  companies 
were  originally  founded  now  being  carried  into  effect — voluntary  asso- 
ciation for  conmiercial  purposes,  common  worship  and  other  religious 
duties,  hospitality  and  charity,  these  three  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  three  original  functions?  As  to  the  first,  it  is  quite  true  that 
certain  statutable  duties  are  still  performed  by  some  of  the  companies 
— e^g.  the  Fishmongers,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Apothecaries,  the 
Founders,  the  Gunmakers,  the  Scriveners,  and  the  Stationers.  And 
the  Fishmongers,  relying  on  their  charters,  but  without  authority  by 
statute,  appoint  and  pay  fishmeterSj  who  attend  at  Billingsgate 
Market.  The  Vintners,  too,  by  ancient  custom  still  exercise  certain 
privileges,  and  the  Vintners  and  Dyers,  also  by  ancient  custom, 
are  associated  with  the  Crown  as  joint  protectors  of  the  swans  in 
the  Thames;  but  their  decay  as  trade  organisations  had  certainly 
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commenced  at  the  outset  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  monopolies 
and  powers  of  search  whith  they  were  Supposed  to  have  received  were  of 
more  than  doubtful  legality.  Their  veiy  constitution  was  only  suited 
to  a  limited  area,  and  the  q>read  of  London  must  seriously  have  early 
interfered  with  their  efficiency ;  probably  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  they  had  practically  ceased  to  be  of  an^  use  for  industrial 
purposes.  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  early  pages  of  his  History,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  by  the  commencement  of  the  Tudor  period  they  had 
become  to  a  great  extent  an  obsolete  institution  as  r^aids  trade 
superintendence.  Through  admission  by  patrimony,  by  apprentice- 
ship, and  by  special  order  the  companies  became  full  of  persons  of 
trades  other  than  the  trades  whose  names  they  bore;  a  solemn  minute 
of  the  Court  of  the  Grocers'  Company  in  1687  speaks  of  the  company 
as  a  ^  nursery  of  charities  and  seminary  of  good  citizens,'  but  omits  all 
reference  to  a  connection  with  trade.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  evi- 
dence, both  oral  and  documentary,  laid  before  the  Commissioners  will 
show  that  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  at  all  events  the  companies 
of  London  have  been  mainly  what  they  are  at  the  present  day — viz. 
associations  identified  in  uame  with  trade  and  manufactures,  but 
whose  real  objects  have  been  rather  hospitality  and  benevolence. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  more  words,  which  cannot  be  better 
given  than  in  the  words  of  the  Commissioners,  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  companies  by  way  of  explanation.  There  appear  to  have  been 
always  three  grades  of  membership — (1)  mere  membership,  the 
possession  of  the  freedom  which  makes  a  freeman  or  freewoman; 
(2)  membership  of  what  is  called  the  livery;  (3)  a  place  in  the  *  court,' 
or  governing  body.  The  freedom  of  the  companies  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  obtainable  in  two  ways — first  by  apprenticeship, 
which  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  confined  to  the  trades  of  the 
guilds  themselves,  for  from  an  early  period  a  pr^tice  prevailed  of  be- 
stowing the  freedom  on  persons  who  had  been  bound  to  any  of  the 
'|j;0mbers,  irrespective  of  their  callings ;  secondly,  by  patrimony,  by 
wMch  every  son  or  daughter  of  a  person  who  has  been  duly  admitted 
to  the  freedom  has  always  been  entitled  to  claim,  when  of  ietge,  hia 
or  her  admission  to  the  freedom  upon  proof  of  his  or  her  legitimacy 
and  the  membership  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  birth.  From  a  very 
early  period,  however,  the  freedom  of  the  companies  has,  under  more 
or  less  restrictions,  been  sold,  and  has  been  conferred  as  an  honour 
upon  personages  of  distinction  lumoria  causA.  Above  the  mere  free- 
man and  freewoman  have  always  been  the  members  of  the  livery,  who 
*  had '  the  *  clothing '  of  the  brotherhood  or  guild  ;  and  the  *  court  * 
possesses,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sole  power  of  admitting  or  *  calling ' 
to  the  livery.  The  courts,  or  governing  bodies,  early  assumed  the 
form  of  a  master  or  prime  warden  and  several  other  wardens,  and  a 
ntunber  of  assistants  were  elected  by  co-optation,  the  fees  payable  in 
respect  of  the  several  promotions  being  so  considerable  that  a  free* 
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suu^oai  beoomiog  master,  might  h^yehadto  pajas  much  as  300^.  in. 
£ii€s  and  fees.    The  govemiiig  bodies,  <^'€ourt8^  have  hi  their  handir) 
the  entiie  control  of  the  companies' affairs.     With  rare  exceptions' 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  are  .siecret ;  their  accounts  ai:e  not 
published,  and  the  liverymen  and  freqmen  haye  not  access  to  their 
pEooeedings.    Theace  are,  however,  a  fe>w  compaiaies— rfor  instance^  ^he 
koomongersi'  and  the  Joiners^  and  fopsome  purposes  the  Mercers' — in: 
which  the  livery  (and  not  merely  the  master  warden  and  assistants)' 
eons^tote  the  governing  body.    . . 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  origin  of  these  companies^  the 
olgects  for  which  they  were  originally  foimded,  the  functions  which 
are  still  discharged  by  them,  and  theurcaoatitution,  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary for  OS  to  make  some  further,  iioquiry.into  the  amount;of  their, 
popeity,  into  the.cireumstances>m;ider  i^Juob<  they  became  possessed' 
of  it,  into  the  mode  in  which  it  is  ji^8n^ged,;and^  thei  several  way?  in* 
which,  it  is  expended.  We  stated  at  the  ool^b  of  tiheae  ;remarks  that 
the  Oomxnissioners  had  estimated  their  incove  at  between  750,00.O{. 
and  800,000/*.  a  year.  It  must  not,  however,  be  ibt  a:  moment  sup^ 
posed  tiuti  anything  like  this  sum  is  held  ,by  thenii;  to.  be  disposed  of 
at  their  free  will  as  th^  may  think  best«  AjVexylajcge  Amount  its 
trast  ineome,  income  clothed  witk  distinct  trusts^  income  which  they 
hold  merely  as  trustees,,  income  which  the  companies  oc  their  courto 
are  bound  to  apply,  (as  ike  GommissioDexs  ^tate)  in  Accdxdanoe  with 
(1)  the  wills  of.  the  founders,  (2)  Acts  of. Parlialnetife,  (3)  the  decreea 
of  the  Ckmrt  of  Chancery,  (4)  schemes  framed  by  the  Charity  orv 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners.  There  is  a  broad  dietinction  be* 
tween  this  tnist.  property  and  the  zest  of  the  property  beld^  bytiie 
companies,  which  is  usually  known  under  the  name  of  their  c^rp^rate 
property ;  nor,  as  a  role,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  deciding  -m  to.  any 
particular  property  to  which  class  it  belongs;  the  only  case,  perhaps^ 
in  whidi  any  real  difficulty  has  been  found  to  exist  being  .th^  case 
where  property  has  largely  increased  in  value,  and  it  has  become-n^ff^sr 
niy  to  detemune  the  effect  of  the  law  of  trusts  .yon  the  incremant) 
but  evtti  in  this  ease  the  law  itself  may  be  considered  as  dj^lj 
settled,  and  may  be  very  simply  stated,  the  only  remaining  diffieiilt^ 
beii^  the  application  of  the  law  to  each  individual  and  particolar 
ease.  The  law  itself  cannot  be  more  simply  stated  than  bae  been 
done  by  Mr.  Horace  Davey,  and  we  make  no  apology  in  a  majbter  of 
soah  vital  importance  for  quoting  the  written  answer  which  he  gave 
to  the  Coaunissioners  on  the  point. 

(1)  Where  the  testator  or  donor  apportiqnfi  the  whole  income  out  to  yarioii^ 
eharities,  and  by  that  means  exhausts  the  whole  income,  the  different  ohjects  will 
take  the  increased  income  in  the  same  proportions. 

Tbetford  School  case.    8  Co.  131. 

(2)  Where  specified  sums  are  given  to  certidn  charitable  purposes,  and  the 
rendne  is  given  as  such  to  another  charity,  or  to  certain  persons,  or  where  lands 
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are  given  to  feoffees  upon  trust  to  pay  certain  specific  sums  and  the  residue  is  un- 
disposed ofy  or  lands  are  given  subject  to  payment  of  specific  sums,  the  charitable 
objects  can  only  have  the  specific  sums,  and  the  feoffees  or  devisees  or  residuary 
cutuique  trust  take  the  whole  increase. 

Attorney-General  v.  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  8  H.  L.  Ca.  SG9. 

South  Molton  v,  Attorney-General.    3  H.  L.  Ca.  1. 
(3)  Where  certain  specified  sums  are  given  to  charitable  objects,  and  the 
residue  is  devoted  to  a  purpose  which  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  trustees  or 
devisees,  but  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  property  generally,  the  charities  take  the 
increase. 

Attorney-General  v.  Wax  Chandlers'  Co.    (L.  K.  6  Eng.  &  N.  App.  1.) 

Merchant  Taylors'  Company's  case.    L.  R  6  Ch.  512. 

The  Commissioners  estimate  the  value  of  the  property  thus 
clothed  with  distinct  trustfi,  and  therefore  administered  more  or  less- 
under  the  control  of  the  Charity  CommissioneTS,  as  no  less  than 
200,0002.  a  year.  Of  this  sum  of  200,0002.  a  year  ahout  75,0002.  is 
expended  in  support  of  almshouses,  such  as  those  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
at  Acton,  the  Merchant  Taylors'  at  Lee,  the  Salters'  at  Watford,  the 
Clothworkers'  at  Islington,  the  Weavers'  at  Wanstead,  and  the  relief 
of  poor  members ;  about  75,0002*  in  education,  i.6.  on  schools,  such  a» 
St.  Paul's,  founded  in  1519,  managed  by  the  Mercers;  Tunbridge^ 
founded  1553,  managed  by  the  Skinners ;  Aldenham,  founded  1599, 
managed  by  the  Brewers ;  and  G-reat  Crosby,  founded  1618,  managed 
by  the  Merchant  Taylors ;  and  many  middle-class  schools  for  children 
of  both  sexes,  at  which  schools  upwards  of  10,000  children  are  edu- 
cated: apprenticing  charities  and  exhibitions  at  the  Universities^ 
and  about  50,0002.  on  charitable  objects  of  a  general  kind,  the  two 
principal  charities  of  this  last  class  being  endowments  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  blind,  mainly  administered  by  the  Clothworkers ;  and 
a  fund  for  the  sustentation  of  elementary  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  administered  by  the  Ironmongers'  Company. 

With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  several  companies  have 
administered  the  several  trust  estates  of  which  they  are  trustees, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  well  and  conscientiously 
administered :  the  reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  make  this 
quite  clear.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Commissioners 
can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  person  that  they 
have  submitted  their  accounts  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  re- 
quired by  law  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  that  they  have  been 
exceedingly  liberal  in  the  administration  of  their  trusts,  and  in  many 
cases  have  very  largely  subsidised  the  trust  funds  out  of  their  corpor- 
ate income.  The  Commissioners  themselves  point  out  the  consider- 
able sums  spent  from  the  same  source  by  the  Mercers  and  Skinners 
on  St.  Paul's  and  Tunbridge  Schools  respectively ;  and  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  which  has  no  endowment,  has  recently  been 
rebuilt  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  who  have  spent  no  less 
than  140,0002.  upon  it  out  of  their  corporate  income ;  and  it  should 
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be  added  that  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  companies  to 
ebaige  for  administering  the  charities,  except  when  the  tenns  of 
the  charitable  bequests,  or  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  a  scheme 
in  Chancery  or  one  fiamed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  has  ex- 
presdy  authorised  them  so  to  charge ;  nor,  indeed,  have  the  courts  of 
the  companies  oyer  charged  the  trusts  with  the  five  per  cent,  on 
the  annual  value  which  is  constantly  allowed  in  such  cases,  their 
practice  having  been  to  manage  the  several  trust  estates  gratuitously 
throi^  their  corporate  funds. 

Nor  is  this  tmst  fund  of  200,0002.  a  year  the  only  sum  which 
has  to  be  deducted  from  the  amomit  with  which  we  at  first  started, 
&r  in  estimating  the  income  of  the  companies  at  750,0002.  a  year  the 
Gommissioiiers  took  into  account  a  good  deal  that  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  in  any  sense  available  income,  for  they  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration property  from  which  no  income  can  be  said  to  be  derived — for 
instance,  the  value  of  the  halls,  almshouses,  and  schools,  the  value  of 
tbdr  plate  and  furniture,  and  the  value  of  the  Church  livings  of  which 
they  are  the  i>atrons.  The  rateable  value  of  the  halls  of  the  twelve 
gieat  companies  is  taken  by  the  Commissioners  as  about  35,0002., 
that  of  their  schools  and  almshouses  as  about  12,0002.  The  value  of 
tlirir  plate  and  furniture  is  stated  to  be  270,0002.,  and  the  annual 
iaeome  of  the  livings  in  their  gift  to  be  about  12,0002.  a  year. 
The  rateable  value  of  the  halls  of  the  minor  companies  is  taken  as  about 
20,OOOL  a  year,  that  of  their  schools  and  almshouses  as  about  3,0002. 
a  year,  the  value  of  their  plate  and  furniture  as  about  50,0002. 
They  are  not  patrons  of  any  livings.  The  debts  of  the  great  com- 
panies amount  to  about  180,0002.,  that  of  the  minor  companies  to  about 
90,0002.  In  order,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  the  available  corporaJle  in- 
eome  at  the  disposal .  of  the  companies  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
farther  deduction  from  the  gross  sum  of  750,0002.  to  800,0002.,  after 
fint  deducting  the  sum  of  truat  income,  amounting  to  200,0002. ; 
and  the  Commissioners,  after  making  these  proper  deductions,  estimate 
such  available  corporate  income  of  all  the  companies,  roughly  speak- 
ing, at  425,0002.  a  year. 

The  sources  from  which  this  corporate  income  is  derived  may  be 
said  to  be  both  vntemal  and  exteT7ial—i.e.  internal,  from  fees  on 
admission  by  patrimony,  by  servitude  or  apprenticeship,  or  by 
redemption  from  fines  on  admission  to  the  livery,  .by  fees  on  admis- 
sion to  the  court,  or  on  promotion,  and  from  quarterage,  estimated 
on  the  whole  to  amount  to  some  20,0002.  a  year ;  and  external,  from 
property  purchased  and  conveyed  from  the  Crown  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  the  companies  in  their  own  corporate  right,  by  bequest 
or  gift  from  members  or  other  persons. 

There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  large  increase  in  the  Talue  of  this 
corporate  property  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  general  increase  of  the 
value  of  house  property  in  London,  where  much  of  it  is  situated,  bat 
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dttch  increment  in  value  oamiot  iix  any  way  affect  the  title  of  the 
companies  to  the  property  as  pait  of  their  corporate  estate.  Several' 
of  the  companies  possesS)  and  ai«  interest^  in,  a  considerable 
amount  of  real  property  in  Ireland — the  remnant  of  the  lands  in 
Ulster,  which  the  companies  of  London  and  the  Irish  Society  were 
compeUed  to  purchase  at  the  commencement  idf  the  seventeenth 
century.  What  mAj  be  the  value  of  this  property  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  ;  it  niay  probably  seem  to  many  that  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  have  taken  a  very  sanguine  view  of  the  prospective 
value  not  only  of  house  property  in  London,  but  also  of  agricultural 
property  in  England  and  in  the  sister  country. 

Such  being  the  sources  of  income,  what  are  the*  sources  of  ezpen«> 
diture  as  regards  the  corporate  estate  to  the  amount  of  425,000^  a 
year?  The  Commissioners  compute  that  about  175,0001.  a  year  i» 
spent  in  <  maintenance,'  which  is  made  up,  first,  of  40,000^  paid  to 
members  of  the  governing  bodies  as  court  fees,  for  attendance  at  the 
courts  or  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business-^^.^.  admission  to 
the  freedom,  ^Us  to  the  livery,  elections  to  courts,  appointment  of 
officers  and  servants,  manc^ment  of  the  corpoiate  and  trust  estates, 
election  of  alms  people  and  pensioners,  superintendence  of  schools^ 
invitations  to  entertainments,  and  the  selection  of  public  or  bene* 
volent  objects  to  be  supported  out  of  the  corporate  income — secondly,' 
of  60,0002.  a  year  spent  on  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  officers 
and  servants  of  the  companies,  including  tiiose  employed  in  Ireland 
in  connection  with  the  Ulster  estates ;  and,  thirdly,  of  75,000L  a  year 
required  for  rates,  taxes,  rebuilding,  repairs,  and  improvements, 
the  word  improvements  including  not  only  the  restoration  and  deco* 
ration  of  the  halls,  but  such  improvements  (eepecHaUy  in  Ireland)  ad 
draini^,  farm  buildings,  the  construction  ol  roads  and  bridges,  and 
the  support  of  places  of  worship,  schools,  and  dispensaries  for  the 
use  of  the- tenants  on  their  estates,  leaving  a  net  amount  of  250,0001. 
a  year  to  be  accounted  for,  of  which  sum  about  150,0002.  is  spent 
annually  in  public  and  benevolent  objects,  and  about  100,0002.  an^ 
nually  on  entertainments.    The  accompanying  statement,  the  tables 
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beiDgtaken  froim  the  report,  ^31  be  interesting,  as  showing  at  a  glanc^ 
tbe  tmst  and  corporate  income  of  the  twelve  great  companies  and 
the  proportion  which  the  one  bears  to  the  other,  a  proportion  which 
vmes  rerj  much  in  the  cade  of  the  several  cbmpanies  above  hamed, 
and  which  varies  still  mor^  in  the  ease  of  the  minor  companies. 

Whether  the  State  wotQd  be  justified  in  interf(fering  with  these 
companies  in  the  administration  of  their  corporate  estate,  and,  if  so 
justified,  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  interfere,  are  questions  involving 
matters  of  very  serious  import.  The  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
bave  come  to  t^e  conclusion  that  they  are  so  justified,  and  have  stated 
their  chief  reasons  for  coming  to  this  conclusion.  We  have  already 
stated  that  we  cannot  agree  with  them  in  their  opinion  that  these 
companies  were  originally  ^  a  municipal  committee  of  ^trade  and 
manufactures,'  and  that  on  their  incorporation  they  became^  a  State 
department  for  the  supervision  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  of 
London,'  or  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the  municipality  or  governing 
body  of  London,  so  as  to  alter  their  original  constitution*  If  any  of 
their  lands  were  really  acquired  expressly  for  benevolent  objects,  or  if 
those  which  were  confiscated  at  the  Reformation  as  devoted  to  super* 
gtitiouB  uses  were  suffered  to  be  redeemed  only  on  condition  that  they 
were  then  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  or  if 
the  companies,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  trusts,  have  wrongfully  appro* 
priaied  the  increTnent  of  their  properties  to  the  increase  of  their  cop* 
porate  at  the  expense  of  their  trust  estate,  of  which  there  is  no  shadow 
of  evidence,  the  law  is  strong  enough  (as  decided  cases  have  already 
proved  it  to  be)  to  vindicate  itself.  The  suggestion  made  by  the 
Commissioners  that  title  deeds  which  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  Lcmdon  might,  if  preserved,  have  disclosed  trusts  now  unknown,  id 
too  far-fetched  to  form  the  justification  for  interference  by  legislatioii 
as  proposed  by  them.  The  opinion  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  appeared  before  the  Commissioners  as  a  member  of  a  deputation 
from  the  Mercers'  Company,  seems  to  have  met  with  somewhat  scant 
courtesy  at  their  hands,  but  it  is  of  such  importance  that  it  should  be 
made  Imown,  and  that  it  should  not  be  pushed  too  &r  on  the  one 
hand  nor  be  made  too  little  of  on  the  other,  it  is  better  to  set 
it  out  as  it  was  given  to  the  Commissioners  verbatim,  question  and 
answer. 

{The  Chaimutn  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,)  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  the 
object  of  this  deputation  is  twofold,  that  in  the  first  place  you  wish  to  bear  witness 
to  wliat  baa  already  been  done  by  the  companies  and  by  the  Corporation  in  aid  of 
teehnical  education,  and  in  the  next  place  that  you  wish  to  indicate  a  purpose  to 
which  the  funds  of  the  City  companies  might  be  more  largely  applied  in  the  event 
of  tbere  being  any  interference  with  their  distribution  by  the  State  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  say  yes  to  that  question.  1 4o  not  think  our  views  have  extended 
in  the  least  degree  whatever  to  that  second  object.  We  of  course  are  totally 
ignorant  of  what  the  Commission  may  think  it  their  duty  to  do  or  to  recommend, 
but  we  have  had  no  object  whatever  in  coming  here  to-day  except  to  inform  the 
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CommiBuon  of  what  has  been  done,  in  compliance,  as  we  understood,  with  the  wish 
of  the  Commissioners. 

Then  I  will  put  my  question  in  another  way.  I  presume  that  one  of  your 
objects  in  coming  here  is  to  show  what  has  been  done  for  technical  education,  and 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  less  being  done  in  the  OTent  of  any  redistribution 
of  the  Oity  companies'  funds  P — ^I  rather  decline  to  contemplate  anything  which 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  redistribution  of  the  City  companies'  funds.  It  is  not 
at  all  for  me  to  anticipate  any  opinion  or  judgment  which  may  be  formed  on  that 
subject.  If  I  am  permitted  to  say  so,  I  see  that  a  gentleman  who  has  appeared 
before  this  Commission  has  referred  to  a  speech  which  I  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  about  the  Inns  of  Court,  as  if  it  were  to  be  inferred  from  that  that  I  thought 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  City  companies  were  m  pari  condkione,  I  do  not  think 
so  at  all.  The  reasons  that  lead  me  to  think  the  Inns  of  Court  a  public  institution 
have  no  application  whatever  to  any  company,  or  at  all  events  to  the  only  company 
I  know — that  is,  the  Mercers'  Company — not  the  slightest.  Therefore  I  decline  to 
enter  into  any  question  of  redistribution  at  all.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether 
the  Commission  may  or  may  not  think  that  there  are  grounds  upon  which  any  such 
thing  may  be  right ;  I  prefer  not  to  go  into  that  question. 

I  think  we  may  take  it,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  when  this  movement 
among  the  companies  in  favour  of  technical  education  was  begun,  it  was  a  purely 
voluntary  one  on  their  part  and  absolutely  unconnected  with  any  apprehension  of 
interference  from  outside  P — I  think  the  dates  I  have  given  will  show  that  that  is 
so.  Nobody  can  possibly  speak  as  to  other  people's  minds,  but  the  fact  that  the 
dothworkers'  Company  began  this  movement  (on  their  part  at  all  events)  in  the 
year  1873  will  show,  I  think,  that  it  was  begun  at  a  time  when  no  propositions 
were  before  the  public  affecting  the  status  of  the  City  companies.  It  is  imposeible 
for  me  to  say  that  that  was  so  at  the  time  that  the  institute  was  formed,  because, 
in  point  of  fsu^t,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time,  or 
about  that  time,  upon  the  subject.  My  own  judgment  was  not  influenced  in  the 
least  degree  whatever  by  that  circumstance.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  C^ty 
companies,  assuming  them  to  be  (as  I  believe  them  to  be  in  law)  absolute  and 
perfect  masters  of  their  own  property,  as  distinct  from  that  which  they  hold  on 
trust;  could  do  nothing  better  wiA  their  property  than  promote  objects  which  were 
for  the  public  interest,  and  my  judgment  in  co-operating  with  this  undertaking 
was  entirely  uninfluenced  by  anything  which  was  suggested  in  the  way  of  inter- 
ference. 

Are  we  to  take  it  from  yoa  that  the  City  companies  are  entitled  to  their  property 
in  the  same  manner  and  as  fully  as  a  private  owner  would  be  ? — In  point  of  law 
they  are  in  my  opinion  absolutely  entitled  to  it,  and  under  no  trust  whatever.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  I  do  not  speak  of  estates  which  have  been  given 
to  them  on  any  special  trusts.  Morally,  I  do  not  think  that  I,  as  a  member  of  a 
City  company,  should  choose  to  be  a  party  to  using  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  I 
should  use  what  was  my  own  as  an  individual 

You  acknowledge  a  greater  moral  responsibility  to  the  public  than  in  the  case 
of  private  property,  but  not  any  greater  legal  right  P — That  is  my  impression.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  express  it  much  better.  They  are  ancient  institutions ; 
the  funds  which  I  call  their  own  property  were  derived,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  from  their  own  subscriptions,  and  gifts  by  their  own  members  and  others, 
intended  to  be  for  their  absolute  use ;  and  although  I  do  not  think  the  present 
generation  ought  to  put  those  gifts  into  their  pockets,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  admit  for  a  moment  that  they  are  upon  the  footing  of  public  trusts. 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  Horace  Davey,  in  the 
written  opinion  which  he  gave  upon  several  questions  to  the  Com- 
missioners, although  he  justified  a  transfer  of  some  portion  of  the 
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property  of  the  companies  from  the  class  of  corporate  to  that  of 
charitable  property,  lays  it  down  strongly  that  the  Commissioners 
ifonld  not  be  justified  in  recommending  that  the  corporate  property 
of  the  companies  should  be  taken  from  them  by  the  State.  ^  Such 
an  act  of  the  L^slature,'  he  says, '  would  be  an  act  of  confiscation,  and 
wonld  not  unreasonably  shake  the  confidence  of  the  owners  of  property 
in  the  security  of  rights  of  property.'  And  though  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  is  justified 
in  interfering  with  the  administration  of  their  corporate  property, 
they  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  very  extreme  measures  which  were 
piessed  upon  them  for  acceptance,  viz.  that  the  companies  were  to 
disajqpear  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  whole  of  their  cor- 
porate property,  halls,  plate,  livings  included,  should  be  swept  into 
one  common  lot,  to  be  disposed  of  as  Parliament  might  think  fit. 
Disestablishment  and  disendowment  in  its  most  complete  form,  pure 
and  simple !  Mr.  Firth,  as  it  turned  out,  only  found  one  member  of 
the  Gonunission  to  vote  with  him  for  his  proposal  that  ^  it  was  depir- 
sUe  to  dissolve  the  livery  companies  of  the  City  of  London.'  The 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  have,  however,  proposed  very  strong 
measures — namely,  the  appointment  of  a  statutory  Commission,  to 
vndertake,  among  other  matters,  the  allocation  of  a  '  considerable 
portion'  of  the  corporate  income  to  objects  of  acknowledged  public 
utility,  which  should  sit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  with  the 
provision  that  the  courts  of  the  companies  should  be  allowed  three 
years  during  which  themselves  to  frame  schemes  in  accordance  with 
such  act  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have,  if  necessary,  the  remaining  period  in 
which  themselves  to  frame  schemes  for  any  companies  which  may 
have  made  debult ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  alienation  of  real  or 
poaonal  property  meanwhile  by  the  companies  themselves,  they  re- 
commend that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  should  by  Act  of  Parliament 
be  constituted  a  restraining  authority  for  that  purpose — recom- 
mendations which,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  carry  out  the  principle  to 
which  the  minority  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  so  strongly 
object  to  the  full  extent  proposed ;  but  still  recommendations  which 
certainly  admit,  and  not  only  admit  but  which  clearly  act  upon,  this 
dangerous  principle  itself,  leaving  open  only  the  question  of  degree 
as  to  how  far  it  is  to  be  pressed. 

This  question  of  degree,  however,  is  just  the  point  upon  which 
the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  are  particularly  careful  to  say 
little  or  nothing,  all  that  they  vouchsafe  to  say  on  the  matter  being 
as  Mows :  '  The  percentage  or  percentages  of  which  such  consider- 
able '  (why  considerable  ?)  ^  proportion  should  consist  in  the  cases  of 
the  companies  respectively  we  are  not  ourselves  prepared  to  define, 
as  there  is  great  disparity  in  the  incomes  of  the  companies,  and  also 
in  the  proportions  in  which  such  incomes  consist  of  trust  moneys  ; ' 
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all  the  more  reason,  one  would  baye  thought,  for  their  paying  special 
attention  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  about  four 
years  since  the  Commissioners  were  appointed;  why^ould  they  leave 
this  vital  question  in  such  a  very  vague  and  unflatisfactory  condition  ? 
Is  it  because  it  is  so  easy  to  deal  in  generalities,  but  yet  so  difficult 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  particular  cases?  Were  they  not  able 
to  suggest  some  general  rules,  some  principle  of  action,  at  all  events, 
to  guide  those  who,  according  to  their  suggestions,  are  to  conle 
after  them,  and  who  after  all  are  to  have  only  five  years  of  life, 
while  they  themselves  have  had  four  ?  It  is  quite  true  (as  Lord 
Selbome  states)  that  no  man  supposes  that  the  present  generation 
ought  to  put  the  gifts  into  their  own  pockets,  or  doubts  that  there  is 
a  greater  moral  responsibility  to  the  public  than  in  the  case  of  pri<^ 
vate  property,  although  there  is  not  any  greater  legal  right.  Much 
the  same^  as  to  moral  responsibility,  may  be  said  of  an  owner  inherit-' 
ing  by  succession  large  estates  with  great  responsibilities,  and  it  may 
be  with  titles  also  attached,  although  not  legally  tied  down  by  any 
restrictions  such  as  actually  bind  a  man  <  tenant  for  life '  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  term.  And  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  tiMi 
list  of  ^  objects  of  acknowledged  public  utility '  suggested  by  ttafe 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  as  matters  of  legal  obligation  (if  con-- 
sidered  simply  on  their  own  merits,  and  wholly  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  enforcing  such  obligations  by  statute) — viz.  (I)  scholastic  and 
scientific  objects,  i.e,  elementary  education,  secondary  education, 
classical  education,  technical  education,  scientific  research ;  (2)  gene- 
ral public  purposes,  e.g.  hospitals,  picture  galleries,  museums,  pub- 
lic libraries,  public  baths,  parks,  and  open  spaces ;  and  (3)  the 
improvement  of  workmen's  dwellings,  and,  when  the  companies  re* 
present  trades,  subsidies  to  the  benefit  societies  of  such  trades.  Many, 
too,  may  perhaps  agree  that  the  sums  at  present  spent  by  several  of 
the  companies  on  entertainmentiS  or  '  management,'  or  on  the  general 
relief  of  the  poor^  have  been,  and  are,  excessive.  Yet  is  there  not- a 
good  deal  still  to  be  said,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  abstract 
right  and  wrong,  for  the  resolution  proposed  to  the  Commissioners, 
but  rejected  by  the  naajority — 

That  as  to  the  corporate  property  the  Commissioners  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  spirit  in  which  the  companies  have  answered  the  questions  sent  to 
them,  and  in  which  they  have  given  evidence  before  the  CommiBdoners,  and  also 
from  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  hitherto  shown  by  many  of  the  companies  in 
the  support  of  objects  of  acknowledged  public  utility,  that  they  would  themselvefi 
be  willing  to  give  due  weight  to  any  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
the  present  interference  of  Parliament  would  be  inexpedient  and  unjust  P 

The  Commissioners  have,  as  we  have  seen,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  companies  are  not  to  be  dissolved  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  live,  let  them  live  with  full  means  of  life  and  vigour; 
do  not  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  doing  good  by  crippling  their 
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lesomoes.  Every  age  is  very  apt  to  get  into  a  groove  or  rut';  the 
veiy  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  themselves  often  torn 
vezy  much  upon  the  same  lines.  It  is  not  good  even  kx  this  enr 
lightlied  nineteenth  century  to  stereotype  all  charitahle  schemes ; 
there  are  moneys  enough  under  such  schemes^  good  as  most  of  them 
may  be,  without  laying  our  hands  on  all  the  moneys  within  our  reach 
or  grasping  at  those  beyond  it ;  something  may  surely  be  left  to  the 
hfe,  the  play,  the  vigour,  the  variety  of  thought  of  those  who  will 
have  to  bear  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  times  to  come,  provided 
that  we  can  be  tolerably  sure  that  in  the  meantime  the  income  will 
be  well,  though  some  may  think  it  might  be  somewhat  better,  spent. 
Ihe  City  and  Guilds  Technical  Institute  is  an  instance  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  companies  have  taken  up  an  ^  object  of  acknowledged 
pQbHc  utility.'  The  beginning  of  this  scheme  may  be  carried  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1873  (a  time,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
stated,  when  no  propositions  were  before  the  public  affecting  the 
status  of  the  City  companies),  when  tlie  Clothworkers'  Company,  who 
are  certainly  deserving  of'  much  praise  in  this  matter,  initiated  a 
pnetieal  movement  and  began  to  incur  very  considerable  cost  for 
the  promotion  of  it.  They  founded  a  school  for  the  promotion  of 
textile  industries  on  scientific  principles  in  connection  with  the  Yorkr 
shire  College  at  Leeds ;  and  their  expenditure  and  engagements  on 
that  mkdertaking  and  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  from  that 
time  to  this,  amounts  to  about  90,000Z.  In  January  1877  the 
Clothworkers'  and  Drapers'  Companies  proposed  to  the  other  com- 
panies to  combine  for  the  purpose,  and  an  executive  committee  was 
accordingly  formed,  and  in  1879  the  Institute  was  incorporated. 
The  second  report  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  on  Technical  Instruc* 
tion  has  just  been  issued ;  they  state  that 

the  Institiite  was  established  by  the  City  livery  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
pvoridiiig  and  eoemmging  education  %dapted  to  the  requirements  of  aU  classes^  of 
penoDS  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  manufacturing  and  other  industries. 
With  this  object  the  Institute  subsidises  existing  educational  establishments  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  the  institution  are  providing  sound  technical  instruc- 
tion and  which  would  possibly  languish  except  for  external  aid.  It  also  encourages 
in  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain  the  formation  of  evening  classes, 
in  which  workmen  and  foremen  engaged  in  their  several  factories  during  the  day 
jeedve  special  instruction  in  the  principles  of  science  in  their  application  to  the 
processes  with  the  practical  details  of  which  they  are  already  familiar.  It  aims  at 
estaUiahing  and  maintaining  in  the  metropolis  model  technical  schools,  to  serve  as 
types  of  other  schools  to  be  founded  and  supported  by  local  efforts  in  provincial 
totvna;  and,  lastly,  it  is  erecting  a  central  institution  corresponding  to  some  extent  to 
the  great  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  to  the  Ecole 
Centrale  of  Paris. 

This  last  at  an  estimated  cost,  including  fittings,  &c.,  of  9d,000{., 
baa  just  been  opened  by  H.S.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
technological  examinations,  which  were  originally  established  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  were  taken  over  and  considerably  modified  and 
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developed  by  the  City  and  O-uilds  of  London  Institute.  The  returns 
as  to  these  examinations  give  ample  evidence  of  a  real  want,  and  that 
the  supply  meets  an  increasing  demand.  In  1879  the  number 
examined  was  202  at  23  centres  and  in  7  subjects;  in  1880  816 
were  examined  at  85  centres  and  in  24  subjects;  in  1881  1,563 
were  ezaminedat  115 centres  and  in  28  subjects;  in  1882  1,961  were 
examined  at  146  centres  and  in  38  subjects;  and  in  1883  there  were 
2,397  candidates  from  154  centres. 

The  Finsbury  Technical  College,  opened  in  1883,  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  36,000^.,  with  a  complete  apparatus  of 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  affords  technical  instruction 
to  upwards  of  a  thousand  students.  All  the  great  companies  and 
most  of  the  minor  companies  have  associated  themselves  with  the 
Institute,  which  has  an  income  of  25,0002.  a  year,  arising  from  the 
private  funds  of  the  companies,  and  which  has  raised  in  addition,  from 
the  same  source,  for  the  building  above  mentioned,  upwards  o( 
1 00,0002.  This  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  good  which  may 
be  done  by  those  companies  possessed  of  wealth  and  willing  to  spend 
it,  and  of  such  wants  as  crop  up  from  time  to  time,  which  they  would 
be  unable  to  meet  if  they  were  no  longer  to  be  free  agents.  Another 
fair  example  is  the  Eoyal  College  of  Music,  to  the  'support  of  which 
the  companies  have  contributed  some  13,0002. ;  in  like  manner  the 
Grocers'  Company  has  recently  founded  a  scholarship  for  scientific 
research.  And  surely  another  object  well  worthy  of  due  considera- 
tion at  their  hands,  but  which  would  be  far  better  left  with  them 
acting  independently  and  of  their  own  free  will,  rather  than  under 
any  special  trust,  and  one  closely,  very  closely,  connected  with  the 
benefit  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  several  crafts  whose  name  they  bear, 
would  be  that  of  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  very  difficult  pro- 
blem of  the  housing  of  the  poor  in  London — a  matter  which  requires 
not  mere  money,  but  much  else  which  as  a  labour  of  love  they, 
through  their  individual  members,  would  and  might  easily  provide. 
Such  an  object  would  faU  entirely  within  the  scope  of  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners — viz.  that, 
looking  among  other  things  to  the  fact  that  their  wealth  is,  in  the 
main,  the  result  of  the  remarkable  progress  of  London,  the  objects  to 
be  promoted  should  be  mainly  metropolitan  objects,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  trade  formerly  carried  on  in  London  has  established 
itself  elsewhere — ^a  recommendation,  by  the  way,  which  the  Cloth- 
workers  have  themselves  anticipated  in  their  course  of  action  at  Leeds 
and  Bradford. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  suggestions  for  reform  which 
the  several  companies  were  invited  to  make  in  answer  to  questions 
sent  to  them  by  the  Commissioners,  many  of  them  have  stated  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  succession  duty  at  such  stated  periods  of 
time  as  might  equitably  be  fixed  upon,  and  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  has 
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desired  that  tiiis  fact  may  be  specially  recorded  in  the  report,  but 
the  Commissioners  in  the  majority  report  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  State  would  not  be  justified  in  singling  out  the  City  com- 
panies for  special  legislation  in  this  respect.  Very  true :  it  is  only  to 
be  wished  that  the  same  Commissioners  had  borne  the  same  principle 
in  mind  when  they  were  considering,  so  far  as  the  corporate  property 
is  concerned,  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  place  the  companies  of  London 
imder  disabilities  not  imposed  upon  the  companies  still  existing  in 
Bristol,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the  other  provincial  towns  in  which 
mediseval  guilds  still  survive ;  or  when  they  were  considering,  so  far 
as  their  trust  property  is  concerned,  whether  their  proposed  limit  of 
fifty  years  is  to  be  applied  to  them  alone. 

There  is  one  proposition  in  the  two  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
upon  which  the  Commissioners  have,  with  one  exception  only,  all  agreed 
— namely,  that  accounts  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  companies, 
both  corporate  and  trust,  duly  certified  and  signed  by  the  master  or 
prime  wardens,  should  be  deposited  with  some  public  department  and 
should  be  open  to  public  inspection.  Publicity  is  everything  in  such 
matters :  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  concealment ;  quite  the  contrary. 
Conc^dment  only  produces  suspicion,  and  this  question  of  publication 
of  accounts  must  not  be  regarded  solely  as  a  question  between  the 
companies  and  the  general  public,  but  aUo  as  one  vitally  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  several  members  of  the  companies  inter  «6— 
relations  of  considerable  intricacy,  and  as  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  Commissioners  have,  as  on  other  difiScult  points,  shrunk  &om 
maioDg  any  recommendations  themselves.  For  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  companies  and  the  relations  of  the  courts,  the  liverymen 
and  members  inter  ae,  they  have  been  content  to  cast  the  whole 
burden  of  detailed  inquiry  and  the  responsibility  of  making 
recommendations  upon  others — ue,  upon  another  Boyal  Commis* 
sion,  hitherto  unborn,  and  the  appointment  of  which  is  strongly 
objected  to  in  the  minority  report.  The  Commissioners  make  na 
soggestion  as  to  the  *  Common  Hall,'  giving  as  their  reason  that  the 
municipal  government  of  London  is  a  matter  at  present  under  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and,  it  may  now  be  added, 
of  Parliament.  They  might  have  given  an  additional  reason  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  it  came  within  the  scope  of  their 
conmiission.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  no  admission  to  the  livery  of  a  company  should  for  the  future 
confer  the  Parliamentary  franchise  for  the  City.  Surely  they  might 
fiurly  enough  have  said,  as  to  this  matter  also,  that  at  the  time  of 
their  report  the  franchise  question  was  under  the  consideration  not 
only  of  the  same  6-ovemment  but  also  of  the  same  Parliament,  and 
that  it  was  certainly  doubtful,  as  the  minority  report  states,  whether 
the  question  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  of  the  Uverymen  waa 
within  the  scope  of  the  Commission  at  all. 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  89.  F 
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What,  then,  is  to  be  the  future  of  these  companies,  great  and 
small  ?  They  are  not  to  be  disestablished ;  if  so,  they  surely  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  those  privileges  which  have  made  admission  to 
them  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  citizens  of  London,  even  if  it  be 
thought  wise  to  make  further  regulations  as  to  the  admission  to  such 
privileges.  The  worst  thing  that  could  be  done  by  them  would  be 
to  place  them  in  such  a  position  as  necessarily  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  they  should  linger  out  a  life  of  decay  and  eventually  die  of 
inanition.  We  cannot,  however,  imagine  that  anyone  would  be 
foolish  enough  or  iU-natured  enough  to  advise  such  a  course.  Unless 
such  a  hopeless  state  of  things  is  forced  upon  them  from  without,  it 
will  be  for  the  companies  themselves  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  within,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
still  full  of  life  and  vigour.  The  labours  of  the  Boyal  GommissionerSy 
even  without  any  consequent  legislation,  are  pretty  sure  to  bear  good 
fruit.  The  whole  outward  and  inner  life  of  the  City  livery  com- 
panies of  London  has  been  brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the 
public — ^their  origin,  their  constitution,  their  wealth,  their  expendi- 
ture, their  shortconiings  on  the  one  hand,  their  spirited  and  praise- 
worthy action  on  the  other  hand.  All  has  been  laid  bare  and  open ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  several  companies  have  come  forward 
with  full  information,  in  answer  to  the  searching  and  thoroughgoing 
inquiries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Commissioners  (who  had,  by  the 
way,  no  statutory  power  to  insist  upon  full,  or  indeed  any,  answers 
being  given),  reflects  credit  upon  those  who  compose  the  governing 
bodies  and  those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  advise  them  as  to  their 
course  of  action  in  this  particular. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  to  expect  that  the  same  mse 
•counsel  will  be  given,  and  that  it  will  be  again  followed,  as  to  their 
future  course  of  action.  In  the  first  place  their  accounts  will  without 
•doubt  for  the  future  be  regularly  puUished ;  this  will  be  a  great  point 
gained.  As  we  have  already  said,  of  their  three  great  original  func- 
tions, the  superintendence  of  trade,  hospitality,  and  benevolence, 
hospitality  and  benevolence  alone  have  remained  for  a  very  long  space 
of  time.  While  continuing  to  exercise,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
public  to  exercise,  such  hospitality  as  may  be  thought  really  necessary 
to  their  position,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  wise  benevolence 
will  hereafter  take  the  foremost  and  most  prominent  place  among 
their  functions,  and  that  by  careful  administration  the  several  go7em- 
ing  bodies  will  do  aU  in  their  power  by  savings  in  other  sources 
of  expenditure  to  increase  the  means  at  their  disposal  available  for 
this  object.  At  the  same  time  we  may  add  that  although,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  other  of  their  original 
functions — ^namely,  the  superintendence  of  trade — can  be  exercised  with 
benefit  to  the  State,  yet  even  in  this  matter  too,  much  may  still  be  done 
tor  the  advantage  of  the  several  trades  whose  names  these  companies 
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bear.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  done  already,  and  is  still  being  done — 
bj  exhibitions,  such  as  those  promoted  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
the  Fanmakers'  Company,  and  others  ;  by  prizes  and  other  encourage-- 
ments,  such  as  have  been  originated  by  the  Turners'  Company  and  by 
others ;  and  by  the  spread  of  technical  and  general  education  and  of 
gdentific knowledge,  such  as  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Clothworkers, 
the  Drapers,  the  Mercers,  and  indeed  by  all  the  great  and  by  most  of 
the  minor  companies.  Let  us  hope  that  in  due  time,  and  before  long, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  add  to  this  list  of  good  works  some  means, 
hereafter  and  without  delay  to  be  carefully  devised  and  to  be  wisely 
carried  out,  of  enabling  the  craftsmen  of  their  several  handicrafts  in 
LcHidim  to  procure  for  themselves  wholesome  dwellings  in  which  to 
live,  supplied  at  all  events  with  some  of  Crod's  greatest  blessings 
whidi  many  of  them  are  now  unable  to  obtain — pure  water,  pure 
light,  pure  air.  Knowledge  is  Power ;  Health  is  Wealth ;  and  in  the 
great  race  with  foreign  competition  it  is  the  healthy  and  the  scientific 
.artisan  who  will  win  the  prize. 

The  City  livery  companies  of  London  have  it  in  their  power  in 
these  respects  to  do  much  to  enable  British  workmen,  especially  those 
who  live  in  the  metropolis,  to  go  forth  fully  armed  and  equipped  for 
the  great  battle  which  they  have  to  fight. 

BiCHABD   ASSHSTON   CrOSS. 


f2 
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VISIBLE  APPARITIONS. 


Our  former  paper — it  may  be  remembered — brought  us  only  to  the- 
threshold  of  the  subject  of  Apparitions,  as  popularly  understood.  In 
tliat  introductory  paper  we  approached  our  main  theme  by  three 
distinct  steps.  We  first  considered  the  general  state  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  it,  the  a  priori  arguments  and  assumptions  which  tend  to 
preclude  inquiry  into  it,  and  the  method  which  we  hold  that  the 
inquiry  ought  to  pursue.  We  then  explained  that  we  intended  to 
base  our  own  theory  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  to  connect  the 
striking  phenomena  of  death-wraiths  with  quite  humble  and  unemo- 
tional forms  of  Thought-transference — embracing  the  whole  set  of 
facts,  large  and  small,  experimental  and  spontaneous,  under  the  term 
'telepathy.'  And  finally  we  justified  this  interconnection  of  the 
phenomena,  and  showed  by  examples  that  distinct  effects — similar 
to  those  obtained  in  experimental  thought-transference — have  been 
spontaneously  produced  on  the  emotions,  the  will,  the  senses,  or  the 
intellect  of  one  person,  by  some  corresponding  affection  of  another 
person  at  a  distance. 

But  among  effects  produced  on  the  senses,  one  particular  class 
was  purposely  deferred — that,  namely,  which  concerns  the  sense  of 
sight  It  is  this  deferred  class  of  telepathic  disturbances  that  we  have 
now  to  consider.  Among  these  we  find  undoubtedly  the  furthest  and 
most  eccentric  of  the  phenomena  which  the  telepathic  theory  can  be 
made  to  embrace ;  and  our  account  of  them  will  require  that  the 
theory,  as  so  far  stated,  should  be  somewhat  expanded.  But  for  all 
that,  they  will  not  drive  us  firom  our  old  basis.  We  are  about  to 
treat  visible  apparitions  as  ^  transferred  impressions.'  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  will  be  found  that  even  the  most  startling  of  them  are  not 
without  experimental  analogy;  and  that,  moreover,  we  can  lead  up  to 
these  extreme  cases  by  quite  gradual  steps,  starting  from  a  point 
where  the  experimental  analogies  are  perfectly  obvious. 

To  begin  with  the  commonest  and  simplest  form  of  experiment — 
that  where  the  impression  of  a  card  or  number  is  tranferred,  without 
sensory  communication,  firom  one  mind  to  another.  Here  the  per- 
cipient sees  the  objects  'in  his  mind's  •ye,'  not  as  external  to  himself ' 
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at  alL  Now  we  find  an  exact  parallel  to  this  lowest  grade  of  Tisu^^ 
ation  in  cases  where  the  impression  originates,  not  in  the  fact  that 
the  agent  is  concentrating  his  attention  on  a  card  or  number,  but  in 
the  £act  that  he  is  dying.  Such  a  case  is  the  following,  given  to  us 
by  Mr.  Bobert  Bawlinson,  of  Lansdowne  Court  West,  Cheltenham. 

I  was  drosBing  one -morning  in  December  1881|  when  a  certain  conTicti|n  came 
apoD  me  that  some  one  was  in  my  dressing-room*  On  looking  round  I  saino  one ; 
tet  then,  instantaneously,  in  my  mind's  eye  (I  suppose)^  eyery  feature  of  me  f  ce 
and  fonn  of  my  dd  friend  William  Stanley,  cf  Ponsonby  Hall,  Cumberland,  ar  oae. 
Tkifl^  as  you  may  imagine,  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I  went  at  once  into 
mjirx&'a  room  and  told  her  what  had  occurred,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  I 
feared  W.  S.  must  be  dead.  The  subject  was  mentioned  between  us  seyeral  times 
^t  day.  Next  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  George  Stanley,  then  consul- 
genend  at  Odessa,  whom  I  did  not  know  to  be  in  England,  saying  that  his  brother 
had  died  at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  that  morning.  This  was  the  very  time 
the  oecEUEreuee  happened  in  my  dressing-roonu  It  is  right  to  add  that  we  had 
heard  some  two  months  previously  that  W.  S.  was  suffering  from  cancer,  but  still 
I  in  no  immediate  apprehension  of  his  death. 


Mrs.  Bawlinson  has  kindly  confirmed  the  fact  of  her  husband'^ 
coming  into  her  room,  and  describing  his  experience,  at  about  a 
quarter  to  nine  on  the  morning  in  question.  She  adds  that  the 
name  of  W.  S.  had  not  been  mentioned  by  any  one  for  weeks ; 
and  that  her  husband '  is  the  last  person  to  imagine  anything,  as 
he  had  always  been  particularly  unbelieving  as  to  anything  super- 
natmaL' 

In  this  case  the  spontaneous  picture — originating,  as  we  hold,  in 
the  condition  of  the  dying  friend — was  not  more  definite  and  vivid 
than  that  which  the  unezcited  mind  of  the  mere  experimentalist  has 
often  been  able  to  transmit.  A  very  important  point  of  difference 
does,  no  doubt,  exist ;  for  the  spontaneous  picture  did  not  represent 
anything  on  which  the  mind  of  the  agent  was  at  the  moment  con- 
ceutrated ;  we  cannot  conceive  him  to  have  been  gazing  at  his  own 
&oe  and  form  in  a  mirror.  This  point,  however,  may  be  postponed 
till  we  have  completed  our  sketch  of  the  graduated  stages  in  the 
process  of  visualisation. 

In  the  following  examples,  the  vision  was  not  of  a  single  figure, 
bat  of  a  scenSj  vividly  flashed  upon  the  sense,  and  for  the  moment 
engrossing  the  attention,  but  still  rather  inward  than  outward,  and 
not  in  any  way  confounded  with  the  objective  world,  or  located  in 
the  actual  place  where  the  percipient  was  at  the  time. 

The  first  case  is  from  Miss  Henrietta  Wilkinson,  Enniscorthy. 

I  Hve  in  Ireland,  my  nephew  in  London.  At  the  end  of  October  or  beg^ning 
of  Norember  1881,  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  went  one  day  with  his  mother 
and  sister  to  Keneington  Gardens.  While  playing  there  he  had  a  severe  fall  on  his 
hack :  his  mother  had  to  call  a  cab  and  tiJce  him  home,  then  send  for  the  doctor. 
He  was  very  ill  for  three  or  four  days,  lying  in  a  dark  room  and  kept  perfectly 
^met.  The  accident  happened  on  a  Saturday,  I  think.  On  the  Sunday  his  mother 
wrote  to  ten  me  of  it,  which  letter  1  received  on  Tuesday.    On  the  ^londay  night 
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I  was  in  bed,  dropping  off  to  sleep,  when  I  opened  my  ejee  with  a  start,  and 
quite  distinctlj  a  London  street,  leading  from  Kensington  Gardens  to  my  nephew's 
home.  All  the  people,  cabs,  and  horses  were  running  yery  fast  in  one  direction,, 
towards  my  sister^s  house.  Amongst  them  were  my  sister  and  her  two  children,, 
also  running.  They  stopped  a  cab,  got  in,  and  arrived  at  their  own  house.  I  saw 
no  more,  but  exclaimed, '  Maurice  is  hurt !  ^ — why,  I  do  not  know,  as  my  nephew 
looked  all  right  in  the  street.  It  all  seemed  to  come  firom  outside  myself.  I 
thought  it  very  strange,  and  told  it  to  my  family  next  morning,  before  my  sister*8 
lett«r  arriyed.  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  of  the  day  of  the  week,  but  know  it  was 
the  day  after  the  accident  my  sister  wrote,  and  that  it  was  the  night  of  the  day 
after  she  wrote  that  I  saw  what  I  tell  you. 

I  think  it  was  my  nephew's  thoughts  of  me  that  gave  me  the  vision,  I  being 
the  person  he  would  think  of,  next  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Asked  whether  she  had  ever,  on  any  other  occasion,  had  a  dream 
of  death  or  accident  which  had  impressed  her,  she  says : — 

No,  I  remember  none.  It  was  quite  unique.  But  why  call  it  a  dream,  when 
I  was  wide  awake  P  Had  it  been  a  dream  I  don't  think  it  would  have  made  the 
same  impression  on  me. 

The  following  corroboration  is  from  Miss  Wilkinson's  sister. 

Castle  Hill,  Enniscorthy :  January'  8, 1884. 

I  distinctly  remember  my  sister  relating  to  us  (myself  and  another  sister)  her 
vision  or  dream  before  she  got  any  letter.  It  made  a  great  impression  on  her,  and 
she  told  us  with  surprise  and  a  little  alarm.  She  told  us  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
the  letter  telling  of  the  accident  arrived  soon  after. 

Mastha  Wilkinson. 

The  next  account  was  sent  to  ns  by  the  Rev.  A.  Shaw  Page,  Vicar 
of  Selsley,  Stonehouse,  Grloucester,  in  the  words  of  his  sister,  Miss 
Millicent  Anne  Page.     We  can  unfortunately  only  summarise  it. 

I  was  staying  with  my  mother's  cousin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Broughton,  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward  Brought  on,  of  Edinburgh,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Blanckley, 
in  the  year  1844,  and  she  told  me  the  following  strange  story : — 

She  woke  one  night  and  roused  her  husband,  telling  him  that  something  dread- 
ful had  happened  in  France.  He  begged  her  .to  go  to  sleep  again  and  not  to 
trouble  him.  She  assured  him  she  was  not  asleep  when  she  saw  what  she  insisted 
on  then  telling  him — what  she  saw,  in  fact,  first  a  carriage  acddent,  which  she 
did  not  actually  see,  but  what  she  saw  was  the  result,  a  broken  carriage,  a  crowd 
collected,  a  figure  gently  raised  and  carried  into  the  nearest  house,  and  then  a  figure 
lying  on  a  bed,  which  she  then  recognised  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Gradually 
friends  collecting  round  the  "bed,  among  them  several  members  of  the  French  royal 
family — the  Queen,  then  the  King.  AU  silently,  tearftdly  watching  the  evidently 
dying  Duke.  One  man  (she  could  see  his  back,  but  did  not  know  who  he  was) 
was  a  doctor.  He  stood  bending  over  the  Duke,  feeling  his  pulse,  his  watch  in  his 
other  hand.  And  then  all  passed  away :  she  saw  no  more.  As  soon  as  it  was 
daylight  she  wrote  down  in  her  journal  all  she  had  seen.  From  that  journal  she 
read  this  to  me.  It  was  before  the  days  of  electric  telegraph,  and  two  or  more 
days  passed  before  the  Times  announced  'The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.' 
Visiting  Paris  a  short  time  afterwards,  she  saw  and  recognised  the  place  of  the 
accident,  and  received  the  explanation  of  her  impression.  The  doctor  who  attended 
the  dying  Duke  was  an  old  friend  of  hers ;  and  as  he  watched  by  the  bed,  his  mind 
^  had  been  constantly  occupied  with  her  and  her  family.    The  reason  of  this  was  an 
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extnurdinaiy  likmiess — a  liicexiees  which  had  often  led  to  amuoDg  inddents — 
between  eereral  members  of  the  Broughton  family  and  members  of  the  French 
roral  family  who  were  present  in  the  room.  '  I  spoke  of  you  and  yours  when  I 
got  home/  said  the  doctor, '  and  thought  of  you  many  times  that  evening.  The 
hhenees  between  yourselTes  and  the  royal  family  was,  perhaps,  nerer  so  strong 
as  that  day  when  they  stood  there  in  their  sorrow,  all  so  natural ;  father,  mother, 
hrothem,  siaterB,  watching  the  dying  son  and  brother.  Here  was  the  link  between 
vfl)  you  see.' 

We  have  placed  these  two  transferred  impressiong '  together  on 
account  of  their  essential  similarity,  though  the  occasion  was  in  one 
cue  but  the  tmnble  (^  a  little  boy  in  the  park,  in  the  other  the  tragic 
death  of  a  <  son  of  France.'  For  in  both  cases,  it  will  be  observed^ 
the  scene  was  not  flashed  from  mind  to  mind  at  tht  moment  of  U» 
oeeurrencey  but  considerably  later,  though  at  a  time  when  the  agent'a 
thoughts  were  deeply  concentrated  (as  we  know  in  one  case  and  may 
preswne  in  the  other)  on  a  mental  renewal  of  the  agitating  scene,, 
coupled  with  a  thought  of  the  Tery  person  to  whose  perception  that 
scoie  was  in  &ct  transferred.  This  deferment  of  the  impression  is 
certainly  not  a  point  which  any  one  would  have  invented  in  order  to 
add  to  the  marvel  of  a  story.  To  the  ordinary  reader  it  would  seem 
a  mere  confusion  and  weakening  of  the  tale.  But  we  need  hardly 
say  that  to  those  who  have  grasped  the  conception  of  telepathy  this 
very  point  is  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance.  It  shows  us  one 
of  the  precise  phenomena  to  which  our  actual  experiments  point— >- 
the  translation  from  agent  to  percipient  of  a  represented  image  with 
almost  the  distinctness  of  an  actual  sensation — as  where  a  diagram 
which  the  agent  is  merely  recalling  to  memory  is  transferred  with 
pictorial  vividness  to  the  percipient's  mind.  In  the  Kensington 
Gardens  story  the  very  inaccuracy  of  the  scene,  as  represented  to 
the  percipient's  mind,  suggests  the  manner  ix^  which  it  has  already 
been  modified  in  the  agent's  memory.  The  confusion  of  people, 
cabs,  and  horses, '  nmning  very  fast  in  one  direction,'  strongly  sug-^ 
gests  the  half-delirious  recrudescence  of  the  agitated  scene  in  the 
mind  of  the  little  invalid. 

We  shall  now  give  an  example  of  a  less  unusual  type,  where  there- 
is  more  distinctly  a  transference  of  actual  sensation.  It  has  a  resem- 
blance to  the  experiments  where  the  percipient  is  able  to  reproduce 
a  diagram  at  which  the  agent  is  actually  gazing ;  or,  again,  to  our 
previously  cited  case,  where  Mrs.  Severn  felt  the  precise  pain  suffered 
by  her  husband  at  a  distance  from  an  accidental  blow  on  the  mouths 
The  account  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Bev.  Canon  Warburton,  The 
Close,  Winchester. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1848  I  went  up  from  Oxford  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
with  my  brother,  Acton  Warburton,  then  a  barrister  living  at  10  Fish  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn.  When  I  got  to  his  chambers  I  found  a  note  on  the  table  apologiang 
finr  his  absence,  and  saying  that  he  had  gone  to  a  dance  somewhere  in  the  West 
End,  and  intended  to  be  home  soon  after  one  o'clock.    Instead  of  going  4o  bed,  I 
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dozed  in  an  arm-chair,  but  started  up  "wide  awake  exactlj  at  one,  ejaculating  *  Bj 
JoYe,  he's  down  I '  aud  seeing  him  coming  out  of  a  drawing-room  into  a  brightly 
illuminated  landing,  catching  his  foot  in  the  edge  of  the  tof^stair,  and  falling  head- 
long, just  saying  himself  by  his  elbows  and  hands.  (The  nouse  was  one  whidi  I 
had  never  seen,  nor  did  I  biow  where  it  was.)  ThinkiDg  veiy  little  of  the  matter 
I  fell  a-doze  again  for  half  an  hour,  and  was  awakened  by  my  brother  suddenly 
coming  in  and  8a3ang, '  Oh,  there  you  are  I  I  have  just  had  as  narrow  an  escape  of 
breaking  my  neck  as  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  Coming  out  of  the  ball-room,  I  caught 
my  foot,  and  tumbled  full  length  down  the  stairs.' 

W.  Waebitbtok. 

In  a  second  letter  Canon  Warborton  adds : — 

'M.J  brother  was  hurrying  home  from  his  dance,  with  some  little  self-reproach 
in  his  mind  for  not  haying  been  at  his  chambers  to  receiye  his  guest,  so  the  chances 
are  that  he  was  thinking  of  me»  The  whole  scene  was  vividly  present  to  me  at  the 
moment,  but  I  did  not  note  particulars,  any  more  than  one  would  in  real  life.  The 
general  impression  was  of  a  narrow  landing  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  I  remember 
verifying  the  correctness  of  this  by  questions  at  the  time. 

This  is  my  sole  experience  of  the  kind. 

Here  the  actual  scene,  intensely  realised  in  the  moment  of  imminent 
peril,  seems  to  have  flashed  itself  from  mind  to  mind  vrith  startling 
but  evanescent  distinctness.  We  may  remark  that  these  sudden  and 
vivid  impressions  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking  (of  which 
we  have  many  examples)  do  not  fairly  fall  under  the  category  of 
dreame.  Their  analogue  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  rare  and 
curious  iU/usiona  hypnagogiquea  of  oncoming  sleep,  or  in  the 
occasional  prolongation  of  dream-images  into  the  first  waking  mo- 
ments— ^the  difference  lying,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  in  our  cases 
the  scene  observed  is  one  which  was  actually  passing  elsewhere  at 
the  moment. 

'  In  the  next  stage  of  visualisation  the  percipient  sees  a  &ce  or 
figure  projected  or  depicted,  as  it  were,  on  some  convenient  surfiu^e — 
the  image  being  thus  truly  externalised,  but  in  an  unreal  and  unsub- 
stantial fikshion,  and  in  a  bizarre  relation  to  the  real  objects  among 
which  it  appears.  In  this  respect  it  might  be  compared  to  the 
^  after-image '  of  the  sun,  or  of  9ome  object  that  has  been  intently 
scrutinised  through  a  microscope,  which  we  involuntarily  import  into 
our  view  of  the  surrounding  scene. 

We  will  begin  with  an  example  taken  from  the  ^Memoirs  of 
Georgiana,  Lady  Chatterton,'  by  E.  H.  Bering  (1878),  pp.  100-102. 

My  mother  had  not  been  vexy  well,  but  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  her 
state.  I  was  sufiering  firom  a  bad  cold,  and  went  early  to  bed  one  night,  after 
leaving  her  in  the  drawing-room  in  excellent  spirits,  and  tolerably  welL  I  slept 
onusnally  well,  and  when  I  awoke  the  moon  was  shining  through  the  old  casement 
brightly  into  the  room.  The  white  curtains  of  my  bed  were  drawn  to  protect  me 
firom  the  draught  that  came  through  the  large  window,  and  on  this  curtain,  as  if 
depicted  there,  I  saw  the  figure  of  my  mother^-the  face  deadly  pale,  with  blood 
flowing  on  the  bed-clothes.  For  a  moment  I  lay  horror-stricken,  and  imable  to 
move  or  cry  out,  till,  thinking  it  might  be  a  dream  or  a  delusion,  I  raised  myself 
«p  in  bed,  and  touched  the  curtain.    Still  the  appearance  remained  (although  the 
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cnxttin  on  which  it  was  depicted  moved  to  and  fro  when  I  touched  it)  as  if 
leflflcted  hj  a  magic  lantern.  In  great  terror  I  got  up,  and  throwing  on  a  cloak  I 
nuhed  off  through  some  rooms  and  a  long  passage  to  my  mother's  room.  To  my 
rarpxise,  I  saw  from  the  further  end  of  the  passage  that  her  door  was  open  and  a 
atnmg  light  coming  from  it  across  the  passage.  As  she  inYariahly  locked  her  door 
when  she  went  to  hed,  my  fears  were  increased  by  the  sight,  and  I  ran  on  more 
quickly  still,  and  entered  her  room«  There  she  lay  just  as  I  had  seen  her  on  the 
cortauif  pale  as  death  and  the  sheet  covered  with  blood,  and  two  doctors  standing 
bj  the  bedude.  She  saw  me  at  once  and  seemed  delighted  to  see  me,  though  too 
Veak  to  speak  or  hold  out  her  hand.  '  She  has  been  very  ill,'  said  the  doctor, '  but 
she  would  not  allow  you  to  be  called,  lest  your  cold  should  be  made  worse.  But  I 
Imt  all  danger  is  over  now.  •  •  •  The  sight  of  you  has  decidedly  done  her  much 
good.'  So  she  had  been  in  danger,  and  would  not  disturb  me  1  Oh  I  how  thank- 
iul  I  felt  to  the  vision  or  fancy,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  picture,  though  not  producing  the  im- 
preesion  of  a  solid  and  independent  object,  was  still  no  mere  illusion, 
no  mere  momentary  translation  of  the  folds  or  pattern  of  the  drapery 
into  a  human  &ce.  It  was  accurate  and  persistent  enough  to  resist 
a  toQch  which  shook  the  curtain  on  which  it  was  shown. 

The  next  case  carries  us  perhaps  a  step  further  still,  as  the  image 
appeared  with  somewhat  more  of  apparent  relief — ^though  certainly  not 
yet  as  oo-ordinate  in  any  natural  fashion  with  the  other  objects  in 
the  percipient's  field  of  vision.  We  received  the  account  from  Mr. 
Bichaid  Searle,  Barrister,  Home  Lodge,  Heme  Hill,  who  tells  us  that 
a  was  his  sole  experience  of  a  hallucination. 

One  afternoon,  a  few  yeais  ago,  I  was  sitting  in  my  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
workiiig  St  some  papers.  My  desk  is  between  the  fireplace  and  one  of  the  windows, 
the  window  hdng  two  or  three  yards  on  the  left  side  of  my  chair,  and  looking  out 
into  the  Temple.  Suddenly  I  became  aware  that  I  was  looking  at  the  bottom 
window-pane,  which  was  about  on  a  level  with  my  eyes,  and  there  I  saw  the 
figure  of  the  head  and  face  of  my  wife,  in  a  reclining  pomtion,  with  the  eyes  closed 
and  ibe  lace  quite  white  and  bloodless,  as  if  she  were  dead. 

1  poBed  myself  together,  and  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  where  I  saw 
nothing  hut  the  houses  opposite,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  been 
drowsy  and  had  fallen  asleep,  and,  after  taking  a  few  turns  about  the  room  to 
rouse  myself,  I  sat  down  again  to  my  work  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 

I  went  home  at  my  usual  time  that  evening,  and  whilst  my  wife  and  I  were 
at  dinner  ahe  told  me  that  she  had  lunched  with  a  friend  who  lived  in  Gloucester 
Gardens,  and  that  she  had  taken  with  her  a  little  child,  one  of  her  nieces,  who  was 
^rtaying  with  us ;  but  during  lunch,  or  just  after  it,  the  child  had  a  &11  and  slightly 
cot  her  &oe  so  that  the  blood  came.  After  telling  the  story,  my  wife  added  that 
she  was  so  alarmed  when  she  saw  the  blood  on  the  child's  face  that  she  had  fainted. 
What  I  had  seen  in  the  window  then  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  asked  her  what 
iime  it  was  when  this  happened.  She  said,  as  far  as  she  remembered,  it  must  have 
%een  a  &w  minutes  alter  two  o'clock.  This  was  the  time,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
cakulate,  not  having  looked  at  my  watch,  when  I  saw  the  figure  in  the  window- 

I  have  only  to  add  that  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  have  known  my 
wife  to  have  had  a  fainting  fit.  She  was  in  bad  health  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not 
mention  to  her  what  I  had  seen  until  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  she  had  become 
stronger.    I  mentioned  the  occurrence  to  several  of  my  friends  at  the  time. 

November  2, 1883.  R.  S. 
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Mr.  Paul  Pierrard,  at  whose  residence,  27  Gloucester  Chardens,. 
W.,  Mrs.  Searle  fainted,  tells  us  that  the  cause  of  her  doing  so  waa 
the  sight  of  an  accident  which  befell  her  little  niece.  He  also 
describes  hearing  from  Mr.  Searle,  on  the  next  day,  that  at  the 
precise  time  of  the  fiednting  ^  a  peculiar  feeling  overcame  him,  and 
he  distinctly  saw — as  it  were  in  a  looking-glass — the  very  image  of 
his  wife  leaning  back  in  a  swoon.' 

The  last  two  narratives  are  specially  noteworthy.  When  it  first 
became  evident  to  us  that  a  number  of  strange  heterogeneous  narra- 
tives might  be  explained  and  connected  by  supposing  them  to  repre- 
sent the  various  stages  of  exterrudiaation  of  a  telepathic  impact  in 
the  percipient's  mind,  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
such  cases  as  those  of  Lady  Ghatterton  and  Mr.  Searle.  Our  chain 
of  argument  seemed  £urly  complete  without  them.  We  should  have 
gone  on  from  scenes  flashed  before  the  mind  to  phantoms  visualised 
'  out  in  the  room '  with  a  sense  that  there  was  no  real  interruption, 
of  continuity^  although  the  step  was  a  long  one  to  make  on  such 
uncertain  ground.  The  moment,  however,  that  these  extemcUiaed 
pictv/res  are  described,  it  becomes  plain  that  they  supply  exactly 
the  coimectiDg  link  the  want  of  which  was  vaguely  felt.  The 
picture  on  the  window-pane  or  the  bed-curtain  comes  precisely 
midway  between  the  mental  image  and  the  appwr&rdly  eolid  figure.. 
It  represents  (in  our  language)  a  telepathic  impression  which  hafr 
been  externalised,  but  not  yet  completely  objectified ;  which  presents 
itself  as  something  at  which  the  percipient  gazes,  but  which  yet  is  not 
*  taken  for  real,'  or  localised  in  three  dimensions  among  the  familiar 
objects  around  him.  And  as  compared  with  the  two  equally  crude 
views  between  which  we  steer,  that  phantoms  are  all  morbid  non- 
sense, or  that  they  are  all  ^  the  spirits  of  the  dead,'  we  think  that 
our  explanation  is  strongly  supported  by  such  intermediate  cases  aa 
these.  Our  aim  is  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  most  trivial 
phenomena  of  thought-transference,  or  confused  inklings  of  disaster,. 
arid  the  full-blown  *  apparition '  of  popular  belief.  And,  once  on  the 
.  track,  we  find  group  after  group  of  transitional  experiences,  illustrating 
the  degrees  by  which  a  stimulus,  falling  or  fallen  from  afar  upon 
some  obscure  subconscious  region  of  the  percipient's  mind,  may 
seem  to  disengage  itself  from  his  subjectivity,  and  to  emerge  inta 
the  waking  world. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  final  class  of  cases,  where  the  percipient 
sees  the  phantasmal  figure  as  an  apparently  solid  object  among  the 
fiEtmiliar  objects  which  surround  him,  and  holding  to  those  objects 
just  such  a  relation  as  a  figure  of  flesh  and  blood  might  have 
held.  We  received  the  following  example  from  Mr.  George  Mar- 
chant,  Linkfield  Street,  Bedhill,  formerly  a  large  farmer  and 
miller,  and  now  an  admirable  specimen  of  shrewd  and  vigorous- 
old  age. 
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About  2  o*clock  on  the  momiog  of  the  Slst  of  October,  1881,  while  I  wa» 
perfectly  "wide  awake,  and  looking  at  a  lamp  burning  on  my  washhand-stand,  a 
penxm,  as  I  thought,  came  into  the  room  by  mistake,  and  stopped,  looking  into  tlie 
looking-glfus  on  the  table.  It  soon  occurred  to  me  it  represented  Robinson  Kelser,. 
hf  his  dreas  and  wearing  his  hair  long  behind.  When  I  raised  myself  up  in  bed 
and  called  out,  it  instantly  disappeared.  The  next  day  I  mentioned  to  some  of  my 
friends  how  strange  it  was.  So  thoroughly  convinced  was  I,  that  I  searched  the 
local  papers  that  day  (Saturday)  and  the  following  Tuesday,  believing  his  death 
would  be  in  one  of  them.  On  the  following  Wednesday  a  man,  who  formerly  was- 
my  drorer,  came  and  told  me  Robinson  Eelsey  was  dead.  Anxious  to  know  at 
what  time  lie  died,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wood,  the  family  undertaker  at  Lingfield ;  he 
learnt  from  the  brother-in-law  ^  of  the  deceased  that  he  died  at  2  a.m.  He  was 
my  first  cousin,  and  was  apprenticed  formerly  to  me  as  a  miller ;  afterwards  he 
tired  with  me  as  journeyman ;  altogether,  eight  years.  I  never  saw  anything 
Epfproacbing  that  before.  I  am  72  years  old,  and  never  feel  nervous ;  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  dead  or  their  spirits.    I  hand  you  a  rough  plan  of  the  bedroom,  &c. 

To  our  inquiries  as  to  whether  Eobinson  Kelsey  had  been  in  his 
mind,  and  on  various  other  points,  Mr.  Marchant  replies  : — 

I  had  not  been  thinking  about  him,  neither  had  I  spoken  to  him  for  twenty  years. 
In  the  morning  after  seeing  the  apparition,  I  spoke  about  it  to  a  person  in  the  house. 
In  the  evening  I  again  spoke  about  it  to  two  persons,  how  strange  it  was.  It  was 
eeveral  days  after  our  conversation  about  what  I  had  seen  that  I  heard  of  his  death. 
These  people  will  confirm  my  statement,  for  after  I  heard  of  the  death  I  spoke  of  it 
to  the  same  people,  that  my  relation  died  the  same  night  as  I  saw  the  apparition. 
As  the  apparition  passed  between  my  bed  and' the  lamp  I  had  a  full  view  of  it ;  it 
was  unmistakable.  When  it  stopped  looking  in  the  glass  I  spoke  to  it,  then  it 
gestly  sank  away  downwards. 

We  have  received  the  foUowiug  confirmation  of  this  incident : — 

We  are  positive  of  hearing  Mr.  Marchant  one  day  say  that  he  saw  the  appari- 
tion of  Rohinson  Eelsey  during  the  previous  night. 

Ajts  LAKOXRines,'  Linkfield  Street,  RedhilL 
Matilda  Fitlleb,  Station  Road,  RedhilL 
William  Miles,  Station  Road,  Redhill. 

Mr.  Marchant  has  sever  had  any  other  ^hallucination,'  and 
laughs  at  the  very  idea  of  such  thiugs.  In  a  personal  interview  he 
entered  further  into  detail,  pointing  out  in  situ  the  exact  line  that 
the  figure  took,  and  how  it  momentarily  hid  the  lamp,  in  passing 
in  front  of  the  washhand-stand.  He  describes  Kelsey's  long  and 
busby  back-hair  as  a  very  distinct  pecidiarity ;  and  he  thinks  that 
the  figure  vras  visible  for  nearly  a  minute. 

Here,  then,  at  last,  we  have  the  orthodox  apparition.  And  we 
2K>te  at  oDce  that  the  completeness  of  the  extemalisation  is  not  the 
only  point  in  which  this  phantasm  differs  firom  the  preceding  ones. 
It  is  more  durable,  and  it  is  apparently  more  independent.  Reading 
the  account  of  it,  one  caimot  resist  the  question, '  Should  I  have 

'  This  brother-in-law  has  kindly  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  above  datdt  but 
has  BOW  forgotten  what  was  the  howr  of  death,  not  having  been  actually  present. 

'  One  of  ufl  has  visitod  Mrs.  Langeridge,  who  is  a  sensible  person,  with  very  little 
belief  in  *  ghosts.'  She  at  once  volanteered  the  remark  that  Mr.  Marchant  described 
his  vision  to  her  next  morning. 
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fieen  it,  had  I  been  there  ? '  And  the  question  cannot  but  lead  on 
to  another.  If  the  apparition  could  have  been  seen  by  more  than 
one  person,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  our  theoiy  of  the  transference 
•of  an  impression  from  mind  to  mind  ?  Can  we  conceive  of  this  rare 
telepathic  sympathy  as  affecting  two  minds  at  the  same  moment  and 
in  the  same  way?  or  are  we  driven  to  assume  some  independent 
agency,  operating  quite  outside  the  mind  of  either  percipient  ? 

Up  to  this  point,  it  will  be  observed,  this  fundamental  problem 
has  not  presented  itself*  The  phantasms  with  which  we  have  thus 
far  been  dealing  have  not  been  such  as  to  force  on  us  the  question 
whether  two  or  more  percipients  would  be  likely  to  share  them.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  completer  or  more  objective  phantasms,  we  have 
no  longer  any  assurance  that  they  are  perceptible  to  one  person  only, 
unless  we  have  actual  evidence  that  other  persons  were  present  at 
the  time  and  failed  to  perceive  them. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  variety  of  these /wtty  extemaliaed 
phantasms  is  liable  (as  we  find  firom  numerous  instances)  to  be  per- 
ceived by  any  one  who  happens  to  be  present.  This  phenomenon  of 
-collective  perdpiencej  of  a  sight  seen  or  sound  heard '  by  several 
persons  at  once,  can  be  shown,  we  think,  to  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  substantial  truth  of  our  theory ;  but  the  problem  is  a  formidable 
one,  and  we  cannot  here  do  more  than  indicate  its  existence. 

Meantime,  the  very  £ax^t  that  we  have  been  able  to  arrange  the 
phenomena  in  a  graduated  series  must  be  admitted  to  be  strongly 
suggestive  of  a  conmion  origin  for  them  all ;  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  treat  the  solid-looking  figure  of  Robinson  Kelsey,  no  less  than  the 
fleeting  vision  *  in  the  mind's  eye '  of  Mr.  Eawlinson,  as  in  some  way 
the  product  of  the  percipient's  own  mind,  projected  (so  to  speak) 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  impact  firom  the  mind  of  the  dying  friend. 
But  this  explanation  is  something  more  than  a  natural  conjecture :  we 
have,  as  we  stated  above,  a  certain  amount  of  experimeTUal  support 
<even  for  the  extreme  cases  where  the  apparition  is  externalised  in  the 
most  complete  way.  We  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  make  so  posi- 
tive an  assertion  on  the  ground  of  previously  recorded  cases ;  as  those 
H^ases  are  few  in  number,  and  their  correctness  cannot  now  be  tested 
in  detail.  But  we  cannot  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  case  which  we 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
(vol.  i.  p.  120),  where  a  friend  of  our  own,  without  having  given  the 
slightest  hint  of  his  intention,  concentrated  his  mind  for  some  minutes 
on  the  idea  of  appearing  to  two  distant  firiends,  in  no  way  subject  to 
hallucinations ;  who  volunteered  the  information,  when  next  he  visited 
them,  that  they  had  distinctly  seen  him  in  their  room  at  precisely  that 

'  It  would  be  cambrons  to  introdaoe  at  eveiy  torn  the  words  necessary  for  ex- 
tending what  is  said  about  vision  to  impressions  of  heaHug  and  iouoh.  The  reader 
wiU  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  where  the  application  to  these  further  senses  is 
possible,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  understood. 
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time.^  Such  a  result  is  specially  instructive  in  connection  with  more 
than  one  of  the  spontaneous  cases  quoted  above.  We  noted,  in  passings 
how  Mr.  fiawlinson's  case  differed  from  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  ex- 
perimental thought-transference^in  that  the  agent  was  not  directing  hi& 
attention  to  that  which  appeared  to  the  percipient.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Mr.  Searle's  case  ;  and  in  Lady  Chatterton's  case,  though  a 
portion  of  what  she  herself  saw  depicted — namely,  the  effusion  of  blood 
— was  doubtless  prominent  at  the  moment  in  her  mother's  mind,  the 
motiier's  own  fkce  and  aspect  can  hardly  have  had  any  conscious  place 
there.  What,  then,  are  we  to  conceive  to  have  been  in  the  agent's  mind 
in  these  instances  ?  It  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  (as  Canon 
Warburton  supposes  in  the  case  of  his  brother)  that  part  of  its  content,, 
at  any  rate,  was  a  forcible  idea  of  the  percipient  and  of  the  agent's 
self  in  relation  to  the  percipient.  Lady  Chatterton's  mother,  it  is^ 
clearly  implied,  was  thinking  of  her  daughter.  And  in  the  other  twa 
cases  we  should  naturally  imagine  a  similar,  though  more  transient, 
oocnpation  of  the  agent's  mind  with  the  absent  husband  or  friend ;  for 
it  has  often  been  noted  that,  in  the  sense  of  helplessness  and  collapse 
that  immediately  precedes  fainting  or  death,  the  idea  of  distant  scenes 
and  persons  is  apt  to  recur  in  very  vivid  flashes.  And  if  this  be  granted,, 
the  parallelism  with  our  friend's  experimental  case  becomes  very 
xoarked.  For  the  idea  in  his  mind  was  of  himself — ^not  his  aspect 
particularly,  but  his  personality: — ^in  relation  to  the  percipients ;  while 
the  impression  in  their  minds  was  of  his  aspect. 

Mr.  Marchant's  case  (which  is  of  a  common  type)  does,  however,, 
undoubtedly  cany  us  beyond  this  analogy.  We  cannot  pronounce  it 
impossible  that  Kelsey's  dying  thoughts  reverted  strongly  to  his  old 
employer ;  but,  oonsideriDg  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  had 
held  no  intercourse,  we  should  prefer  to  suppose  that  the  pre-existing 
and  latent  rapport  between  the  two  sufficed  to  effect  the  transference 
of  the  image^  without  any  conscious  direction  of  the  agent's  attention. 
We  can  hardly  hope,  however,  that  this  hypothesis  will  look  plausible,. 
until  the  rationale  of  the  projection  of  the  image  has  been  more  fully 
considered.  To  this,  then — ^the  necessary  supplement  or  expansion. 
of  our  telepathic  theory — we  may  at  once  proceed. 

Let  us  first  clearly  realise  the  facts.  Something  is  presented  as 
apparently  an  independent  piece  of  matter  in  the  material  world ; 
bat  no  piece  of  matter  is  really  there,  and  the  appearance  is  a. 
phantasm.  How  would  such  an  experience  be  most  natiurally 
deMsibed?  Surely  as  a  haUucination  of  the  sense  of  sight — 
the  creation  of  a  mind  which  is  in  some  abnormal  state.  Thils  is 
precisely  what  we  hold  it  to  be ;  the  abnormal  state  being,  however,. 
not — as  in  the  case  of  morbid  hallucinations — a  mere  pathological  con- 

*  We  cannot  i^ore  the  strength  of  the  contemporary  testunonj  for  the  occarrence 
of  similar  erentfl  in  the  Bast ;  but  the  remoteness  of  the  locality  and  other  difficulties 
prerent  us  from  here  dwelling  on  them. 
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•dition  of  the  percipient,  but  a  peculiar  form  of  disturbance  produced 
by  an  imusual  condition  in  some  distant  person.  In  virtue  of  their 
having  this  real  cause  otUaide  the  percipient,  and  so  in  a  way  convey- 
ing true  information,  we  may  describe  death-wraiths  and  the  like  as 
veridical  hallucinations ;  but  as  projections  of  the  percipient's  own 
mind,  by  which  his  senses  are  deluded,  we  hold  them  to  be  altogether 
on  a  par  with  morbid  hallucinations.  They  are  thus  merely  a  species 
in  a  larger  genus;  and  our  most  hopeful  course  will  therefore  be 
to  trace  the  natural  history  of  the  genus — to  detfside  what  a  <  hallu- 
cination of  the  senses'  really  involves.  It  is  inevitable  that  this 
endeavour  should  carry  us  for  a  brief  space  into  the  region  of  phy- 
siology, but  the  accompanying  diagram  will  enable  the  least  instructed 
reader  to  master  at  a  glance  all  the  technical  information  required. 
We  accept  the  commonly  accepted  doctrine  as  to  the  localisation 
of  brain-functions;  but  the  general  tenor  of  our  explanation  might, 
we  think,  hold  good,  even  if  that  doctrine  came  to  be  modified. 

Let  E  represent  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  in  itself  has  no  more 
power  of  seeing  than  a  mirror  has.  Let  g  represent  the  group  of 
cells  in  the  brain  which  constitutes  the  ^  visualising  centre,'  and  which 
is  excited  into  activity  whenever  sight  takes  place.  And  let  o  repre- 
sent the  cortical  or  external  part  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
part  of  which  is  excited  into  activity  whenever  any  of  the  higher 
psychical  faculties — ^intelligent  perception,  imagination,  comparison, 
memory,  volition — are  called  into  play,  b  is  connected  with  a  by 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  g  is  connected  with  o  by  other 
nerve-fibres.  Now  cmy  disturbance  of  the  cells  at  G  which  reaches 
a.  certain  intensity  will  be  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  sight ;  and, 
when  this  disturbance  is  propagated  onwards  in 
the  natural  course  from  g  to  c,  this  sense  will 
become  a  complete  perception — an  object  for  the 
mind — which  can  be  reflected  on,  compared  with 
•other  objects,  and  remembered.  But  the  central, 
indispensable  fact — the  disturbance  at  g — may 
itself  originate  in  at  least  two  quite  distinct  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  originate  in  a  nervous 
impulse  sent  up  along  the  fibres  from  e,  owing  to  some  change  which 
has  taken  place  at  e — whether  it  be  a  blow  on  the  eye,  which  makes 
us  see  sparks,  or  the  stimulus  of  external  rays  of  light,  which  makes  us 
see  surrounding  objects.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  originate  in 
a  nervous  impulse  sent  down  along  the  fibres  from  c,  owing  to  some 
<3hange  which  has  taken  place  at  c ;  and  then  we  shall  have  an  hallu- 
cination— a  sense  of  seeing,  and  of  seeing,  it  may  be,  with  great 
vividness  and  completeness,  though  what  is  seen  has  no  existence 
'external  to  the  percipient's  organism.  This  may  happen  either 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  Painters  have  sometimes  imagined  a 
iace  or  a  scene  with  such  force  as  actually  to  externalise  it  in  space 
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^nd  ne  it  before  their  eyes.  But  far  more  often  the  haUucination  is 
uToIuntary,  as  in  purely  morbid  cases,  in  dreams,  and  in  the  species 
of  apparitiona  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  this  paper. 

Now,  BO  far,  the  matter  seems  plain  enough.  The  particular 
cells  at  o,  whose  activity  is  necessary  for  the  sense  of  sight,  may  be 
stimulated  or  exploded  either  by  an  impulse  from  ivithaut,  started 
by  light,  in  which  case  we  see  objects  that  are  really  there ;  or  by  an 
impulse  from  vrUhin^  started  by  some  spontaneous  cerebral  change,  in 
vMch  case  we  see  objects  that  are  not  really  there.  But  with  r^;ard 
to  the  latter  case  there  is  just  one  point  that  needs  careful  notice. 
We  are  supposing  that  the  impulse  which  results  in  a  hallucination  is 
started  by  some  change  in  the  cMa  at  c.  Now,  what  mental  event 
does  this  physical  change  at  c  imply  ?  Clearly  not  the  sight  of  the 
object^  for  that  only  takes  place  in  association  with  a  physical  change 
in  ihe  cdls  at  a.  The  mental  event  associated  with  the  change  at  o 
is  not  the  sights  but  the  idea,  of  the  object,  as  it  might  present  itself 
ID  imagination  or  memory.  A  certain  low  degree  of  visualisation  is, 
no  doubt,  involved  in  the  very  idea,  and  probably  implies  a  slight 
downward  escape  of  ciurrent  from  c  to  o ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sluice- 
gates are  never  entirely  closed.  But  the  idea  only  becomes  completely 
visualised— only  becomes  a  percept^  so  as  to  suggest  the  real  external 
presence  of  the  object — ^when  the  downward  impulse  is  of  a  far  stronger 
kind,  and  produces  as  large  a  change  at  a  as  an  upward  impulse 
from  the  retina  would  do — ^the  whole  complex  process  being,  however, 
for  consciousness,  a  single  and  instantaneous  event.  And,  this  being 
so,  we  are  at  once  able  to  assign  to  the  different  parts  of  the  process 
their  respective  characters.  The  origin  of  the  hallucination  is  no 
doubt  in  the  imagination — that  is,  in  physical  terms,  at  c ;  but  it  is 
not  the  imagination — or  c  as  the  physical  organ  of  the  imagination 
—that  is  to  Uame  for  the  hallucination.  There  is  nothing  dekbsive 
in  the  mere  idea  or  memory  of  a  visible  object ;  and  in  serving  as  a 
basis  to  such  an  idea  or  memory,  however  vivid,  the  cells  at  c  are 
merely  performing  their  normal  function.  The  blame  attaches  to 
the  escape  of  a  strong  nervous  current  m  ihe  downwcurd  direction 
from  c  to  G,  in  the  rending  of  the  sluice-^tes  (so  to  speak)  at  the 
point  where  the  line  drawn  from  a  touches  the  semicircle.  This  is 
the  abnormal  event.  If  it  did  not  take  place,  there  would  be  no 
delusion,  for  there  would  be  a  mere  idea  or  memory  of  the  object. 
\Yhen  (mce  it  has  taken  place,  delusion  is  inevitable ;  for  instan- 
taneously a  strong  stimulus  is  communicated  to  the  cells  at  a,  and 
such  a  stimulus  involves  the  sense  of  seeing  the  object.  It  may  well 
be  only  the  sense,  and  not  the  judgm^entj  that  is  deluded :  many 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  hallucination  have  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  figures  seen  by  them  were  only  phantasms.  But  for 
all  that  they  saw  them :  to  the  sense  of  sight  the  figures  were  com- 
pletely real — so  much  so  that  the  visual  sensation  was  even  referred 
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to  the  external  eye,  and  the  figure  could  be  made  to  appear  double 
by  squinting,  or  by  pressure  on  the  side  of  one  eyeball. 

The  physical  details  of  the  process  which  we  have  called  the 
<  rending  of  the  sluice-gates,'  and  the  '  escape  of  current  from  c  to 
Qy  will  perhaps  never  be  known.    Certain  general  conditions  that 
favour  the  process  are  indeed  recognised  :  hallucinations  of  the  senses 
are  conmion  events  in  sleep,  in  insanity,  and  in  the  delirium  of  fever; 
and  they  may  be  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  various  drugs, 
such  as  haschish  and  opium.     But  even  in  these  cases  the  broad  fact 
is  almost  all  that  is  knovm.     Of  the  actual  physiological  process  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  in  insanity  it  is  part  of  the  general  cere- 
bral derangement,  and  is  due  in  the  other  cases  to  some  change  in 
the  constitution  or  distribution  of  the  blood.     But  there  is  one  im- 
portant class  of  sensory  hallucinations  of  which  even  thus  much  can- 
not be  said — a  class  of  which  singularly  little  notice  has  been  taken 
by  scientific  writers — namely,  the  quite  transient  and  casual  halluci- 
nations of  sane  and  healthy  persons.     Though  rare,  in  the  sense  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  have  had  experience  of  them, 
these  occurrences  are  absolutely  numerous.      Scores  of  them  take 
place  in  England  in  the  course  of  a  year.   But  what  determines  their 
occurrence  to  this  or  that  person,  at  this  or  that  moment,  we  are  often 
quite  unable  to  say.     Now  in  this  state  of  ignorance  there  certainly' 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  one  means  by  which  the 
'  escape  of  current '  from  o  to  a  may  be  determined  is  a  idepaikia 
impulse.    Supposing  the  evidence  for  the  telepathic  production  of 
hallucinations — e.g.  for  apparitions  at  the  time  of  death — ^to  be  in  itself 
sufficient,  physiology  need  make  no  difficulties  about  the  process  in 
the  percipient's  brain,  for  in  its  general  outline  that  process  is  just  as 
intelligible  to  us,  and  in  its  minute  details  just  as  obscure,  as  in  any 
other  case  of  hallucination.     Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  we 
may  even  say  that  the  difficulties  are  less  in  th^  case  of  death-wraiths 
than  in  cases  where  the  hallucination  is  purely  casual,  and  depends 
on  no  assignable  conditions  at  all.     For  we  at  any  rate  succ^  in 
connecting  the  particular  rare  effect — the  peculiar  *  escape  of  current,' 
and  the  consequent  occurrence  of  a  hallucination  to  a  sane  and 
healthy  person — with  ^paHicuZar  rare  cause — the  peculiar  condition 
of  a  distant  friend. 

This,  happily,  is  all  that  need  be  said  in  the  way  of  physical 
explanation.  For  we  have  now  got  what  we  wanted — a  ready  way 
of  connecting  apparitions  with  the  simpler  forms  of  thought-trans- 
ference, even  where  (as  in  Mr.  Marchant's  case)  the  connection  might 
at  first  seem  most  difficult  to  establish.  How,  we  asked  above,  could 
the  idea  of  Kelsey  be  impressed  on  Mr.  Marcliant's  mind  with  such 
force  as  to  embody  itself  in  a  visible  phantom,  when  Kelsey's  mind 
was  presumably  not  occupied  either  with  Mr.  Marchant  or  with  him- 
self in  relation  to  him  ?    From  a  physiological  point  of  view  the 
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t]ifficulty  vanishes,  on  the  suppo.-'tion  that  the  primary  effect  on 
Mr.  Marchant  took  place  not  at  c  but  at  c ;  at  the  part  of  the  brain 
vhich  is  the  great  storehouse  of  old  impressions ;  in  the  part,  more- 
over, where  an  appropriate  physical  ba:?is  may  be  found  not  only  for 
distinct  and  recognisable  images,  but  for  subconscious  ideas  and 
memories,  and  for  the  most  distant  and  intangible  associations.  In 
the  roister  of  the  brain  it  is  seldom  that  a  record,  once  made,  is  so 
utterly  obliterated  that,  under  suitable  conditions,  it  may  not  be 
revived.  And  if  once  a  relation  le  established  between  two  persons, 
and  the  records  of  it  registered  in  their  two  brains,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  same  harmony  should  not  occasionally  manifest  itself  between 
those  records — even  though  they  be  long  sunk  below  the  level  of 
conscious  attention — as  between  tlie  immediate  impressions  of  the 
moment ;  and,  this  once  granted,  we  have  seen  how  the  physiological 
process  may  lead  on  to  the  projection  of  the  visible  phantom.  In 
psychical  terms,  we  see  no  reason  why  subconscious  ideas  and 
memories  which  are  in  no  distinct,  way  present  to  consciousness,  such 
as  Kelsey's  sense  of  his  old  relationehip  to  Mr.  Marchant,  should 
not  evoke  similar  blind  movements  in  Mr.  Marchant's  mind,  which, 
gathering  strength,  might  lead  hirn  to  body  forth  the  vision  of  his 
old  acquaintance.^  On  this  view  it  would  become  quite  intelligible 
that  he  should  see  the  figure  even  b#3fore  he  recognised  it.  And  in  a 
similar  way  we  should  interpret  some  at  least  of  those  cases  of  death- 
wndth  (of  which  we  have  a  good  m.tny  specimens)  where  the  figure 
seems  to  form  by  a  (p^adual  process.  We  should  say  that  there  the 
i(iea,  at  first  but  dimly  conveyed  anil  vaguely  apprehended,  was  work- 
ing itself  into  definiteness  (as  so  often  occurs  in  processes  of  abstract 
thought),  and  that  the  character  of  the  projection  underwent  a 
corresponding  change. 

But  here  we  find  ourselves  fb  irly  launched  on  a  very  wide  and 
ioteresting  question — namely, how  far  the  primary  idea  may  be  modi- 
fied, wrought  on,  or  worked  out,  in  the  percipient's  own  mind,  before 
it  becomes  embodied  as  a  visible  phantom.  That  mind  is  no  mere 
collection  of  separate  compartment?,  into  which  new  ideas  will  fit 
«id  then  rest  in  a  passive  way ;  but  an  organism  of  interacting  parts, 
where  any  change  or  any  intruding  element  may  set  in  motion  whole 
trains  of  images  and  associations.     Wo  know  what  small  and  dim 

*  It  might  seem  out  of  the  question  to^^l'ium  iinj  experimental  sxxpiK>Tt  for  a  trans- 
ference of  impression  apart  from  con  scions  ric\<s  on  the  '  agent's '  part.  Yet  support  of 
a  kind  has  actoally  presented  itself.  A>\^  refiuested  our  friend  above-mentioned 
secretlj  to  determine,  before  going  to  skep  at  about  10.30  P.M.,  that  his  form  should 
app>ear  ai  midnigJU — that  is,  at  a  momenr  when  he  would  be  actuaUy  asleep — to  one 
of  the  percons  whom  he  had  before  succee«l»-.l  in  affecting,  and  whom  he  had  not  even 
«<n  for  some  time.  On  the  22nd  of  Murch  he  did  so,  determining  not  only  to 
appear  but  to  touch  his  friend's  head.  The  result  is  thus  described  by  the  latter : — 
'OnSaturrlay  night,  22nd  of  March,  18S4,  [bad  a  distinct  impression  that  Mr.  B. 
w^  in  my  room.  I  distinctly  saw  him,  \-  \vUt  w  idcly  awake.  He  came  towards  me 
and  touched  my  head.' 

You  XVI.— No.  89.  G 
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suggestions  will  sometimes  set  large  tracts  of  mental^machinerytowork ; 
and  we  may  therefore  well  credit  the  vaguer  or  subconscious  order  of 
telepathic  impressions  with  such  a  power.  Now  if  a  visible  phantasm 
results,  in  the  manner  above  suggested,  what  more  natural  than  that 
these  further  images  and  associations  should  be  embodied  in  it?  We 
noay  compare  the  process  to  what  takes  place  in  the  one  form  of 
hallucination  with  which  we  are  all  &miliar — in  dreaming.  A  strong 
impression,  whether  received  before  sleep  (as  from  a  recent  sorrow  or 
a  piece  of  exciting  work)  or  during  sleep  (as  from  a  knock  at  the 
door  or  an  uncomfortable  posture),  will  mingle  itself  in  dreams  with 
all  sorts  of  scenes  and  ideas  that  the  sleeping  mind  supplies.  Now 
we  would  suggest  that  the  mind,  even  m  a  waking  etcdey  may  un- 
consciously react,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the  crude  material  presented  to 
it,  may  invest  the  nucleus  of  a  '  transferred  impression '  with  its  own 
atmosphere  and  imagery ;  nay,  even  that  the  apparent  externality  of 
the  phantasm — the  very  fact  in  virtue  of  which  we  call  tiie  impre88io7b> 
a  haUiicination — may  itself  be  merely  a  radical  instance  of  such  in- 
vestiture* We  should  thus  have  a  ready  explanation  for  many  degrees 
of  distinctness  and  iadividuaUsation,  and  many  diversities  of  charac- 
ter, in  the  sensory  phantasm.  Suppose  the  same  kind  of  real  event — 
say  the  peaceful  death  of  an  aged  parent — to  occur  in  twenty  cases, 
and  in  each  of  them  to  produce  a  real  and  unique  sort  of  disturbance  in 
some  absent  person's  mind ;  then,  if  that  disturbance  clothes  itself  in 
some  sensory  form,  or,  in  our  language,  if  it  reaches  the  point  of 
causing  a  hallucination^  such  hallucination  may  take  twenty  differ- 
ent forms.  One  percipient  may  hear  his  parent's  voice ;  another  may 
imagine  the  touch  of  his  hand  upon  his  head ;  a  third  may  see  him  in  Ms 
wonted  dress  and  aspect ;  a  fourth  may  see  him  in  his  dying  aspect ;  a 
fifth  may  see  him  in  some  transfigured  aspect ;  and  others  may  invest 
the  disturbing  idea  with  every  sort  of  visible  symbolism,  derived  firom 
their  minds'  habitual  furniture  and  their  wonted  trains  of  thought. 

Striking  narratives  of  visible  phantasms  thus  mingled  with  a  dream 
element  do  in  fact  exist.  In  the  case  of  sailors,  for  instance,  the  condi- 
tions of  whose  lives  are  so  different  from  those  of  invalids  on  land,  the 
death-wraith  often  seems  to  ^  suffer  a  sea-change,'  and  to  reflect  in 
fantastic  wildness  the  perils  of  the  deep.  Such  is  a  narrative  (  sent  to  us 
by  Engineer  Dunlop,  of  Bangkok,  Siam)  of  an  apparition  seen  ^  when 
the  ship  was  under  all  plain  sail  off  the  pitch  of  Cape  Horn,'  when  the 
seaman  who  had  '  started  aloft  to  bend  the  fore-top-gallant  flung  his 
arms  round  the  top-gallant  shrouds  and  held  on  without  moving  •  •  • 
till  he  was  lowered  on  deck  in  the  bight  of  a  bowline.'  For  as  he  *  kept 
looking  to  the  windward  at  the  squall,  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  it  he 
saw  his  sweetheart  dressed  in  white  flowing  robes,  who  came  flying^ 
down  toward  him  before  the  wind,'  and  who,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
had  died  in  England  at  that  very  time. 

We  cite  this  last  narrative,  not  as  itself  evidentially  strong,  but 
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on  aocoimt  of  its  theoretical  interest  as  illustrating  (among  others 
more  directly  attested)  the  dream-like  mode  in  which  the  telepathic 
impression  may  take  shape  from  the  scene  around;  and  *the  wet 
sea-boy,  in  an  hour  so  rude,'  may  transfer  to  *  cradle  of  the  rude 
imperious  surg^ '  the  figure  whose  life  is  ebbing  in  the  quiet  bed  at 
iMune.  For  we  hold  it  legitimate  to  use  in  this  purely  illustrative 
loanner  many  narratives  on  which  we  should  hesitate  to  base  our 
argument  if  they  stood  alone.  When  we  review  the  600  cases  which 
(oclusiYe  of  dreams)  we  have  already  printed  as  material  for  our 
book  on  ^Phantasms  of  the  Living'  alone — cases  of  which  a  large 
prq>ortion  come  first-hand  from  persons  known  to  us — ^we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  general  fact  of  these  distemt  impres- 
sioDS  will  be  accepted  by  the  majority  of  candid  minds.  Our  evidence 
is  eminently  curnvlative ;  but  until  its  cumulation  can  be  shown  at 
fiill  length,  we  must  aim  rather  at  showing  its  coher&nce ;  at  indi- 
catii^  the  way  in  which  intermediate  instances  and  cross  analogies 
interlock  even  the  most  apparently  isolated  and  grotesque  of  bo7i& 
fide  narratives  of  this  kind. 

Another  group  of  cases  in  which  the  percipient's  mind  seems  to 
modify  the  impression  received  is  that  where  the  phantasmal  imagery 
is  drawn  from  the  appurtenances  of  death,  or  the  accepted  beliefs  as 
to  resurrection.  Of  course  symbolism  of  this  kind,  which  is  common 
to  the  agent's  mind  as  well  as  to  the  percipient's,  affords  no  positive 
proof  as  to  whose  mind  it  is  from  which  the  phantom  derives  its 
shape  and  consistency.  But  the  least  marvelUma  explanation — the 
nearest  to  experimental  analogy — will  be  that  which  assumes  that  it  is 
the  percipient's  own  activity  which  invests  the  transferred  impression 
with  its  clothing  of  imagery.  We  have  space  for  only  two  instances 
of  this  class.  The  fiist  was  given  to  us  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones, 
8  Sussex  Place,  N.W.,  who  confirmed  the  narrative  to  us  verbally,  and 
showed  ns  a  letter  written  at  the  time  in  which  his  father  alludes  to  the 
apparition.  Colonel  Jones  has  never  experienced  any  other  hallucina- 
tion whatever ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  this  case  alone  would  severely 
tiy  the  theory  which  explains  all  such  phantoms  as  this  by  mere 
ehance-coincidence. 

In  1845  I  was  stalioned  with  my  regiment  at  MoulmeiD,  in  Burmali.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  direct  mail,  and  we  were  dependent  upon  the  arrival  of  sailing 
vends  for  our  letters,  which  sometimes  arrived  in  hatches,  and  occasionally  we 
were  months  without  any  news  from  home. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  March,  1845, 1  was,  with  others,  diniug  at  a 
friends  house,  and  when  sitting  in  the  verandah  after  dinner,  with  the  other  g^oests, 
in  the  nuddle  of  a  conversation  on  some  local  affiurs,  I  all  at  once  dittmctly  saw 
before  me  the  form  of  an  open  coflin,  with  a  favourite  sister  of  mine,  then  at  home, 
lying  IB  it  apparently  dead.  I  naturally  ceased  talking,  and  every  one  looked  at  me 
viUi  aatooishmenty  fi^  asked  what  was  the  matter.  I  mentioiied,  in  a  laughing 
naioMr,  what  I  had  seen,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  joke.  I  walked  home  later 
inth  an  officer  very  much  my  senior  (the  late  MajoM^toeral  Geoi^  Briggs,  retired, 
Madsu  ArCilleffyi  than  Oaptain  B^s),  who  renewed  the  snliijeoty  and  asked 

q2 
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whether  I  had  received  any  news  as  to  my  sister's  illness.  I  said  no,  and  that  my 
last  letters  from  home  were  dated  some  three  months  prior.  He  asked  me  to  make 
a  note  of  the  circumstance,  as  he  had  hefore  heard  of  such  occurrences.  I  did  so, 
and  showed  him  the  entry  I  made  opposite  the  day  of  the  month  in  an  almanack. 
On  the  17Ui  of  May  following  I  reoeived  a  letter  from  home  announcing  my  sister*8 
death  as  having  taken  place  on  that  very  day — viz.  the  24th  of  March,  1845. 

As  to  the  coincidence  of  Tiov/Ty  Colonel  Jones  only  learnt  that  the 
death  occurred  in  the  morning  of  the  24th.  His  vision  was  seen 
after  an  early  dinner,  so  that,  allowing  for  longitude,  the  correspond- 
ence of  time  was  certainly  near,  and  may  have  been  exact.  There 
had  been  a  very  close  attachment  between  sister  and  brother. 

The  next  case  is  from  our  friend  Miss  Summerbell,  140  Kensington 
Park  Road,  W.,  who  has  never  had  any  other  hallucination. 

I  have  heen,  for  many  years,  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  family  of  a 
Dutch  nobleman,  who  reside  in  Holland.  Early  in  July  last  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  saying  that  her  father  was  seriously  ilL 
From  that  time  I  received  news  of  his  condition  every  day.  On  the  27th  of  July, 
1882, 1  received  a  postcard  saying  that  he  was  slightly  better.  I  was  staying  at 
the  time  at  the  Spa,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  sufiering  much  from  neuralgia.  On 
the  night  of  the  27th  I  was  lying,  unable  to  sleep  from  pun ;  no  doubt  I  dozed  now 
and  then,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  I  was  awake  when  what  I  am  about  to  relate 
occurred.  It  was  beginning  to  be  light,  and  I  distinctly  saw  every  object  in  the 
room.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in  Holland,  when  a 
person  of  distinction  dies,  a  prieur  cTenterrement  is  employed.  This  man  is  dressed 
in  black,  with  dress  coat,  knee-breeches,  and  cocked  hat,  with  bands  of  crape 
hanging  from  the  corners.  It  is  his  office  to  go  to  all  the  houses  where  the 
deceased  was  known  and  announce  the  death.  On  the  morning  of  which  I  speak, 
I  saw  the  door  of  my  room  open  and  a  prieur  d'enierremmt  enter.  He  said 
nothing,  but  stood  with  a  long  paper  in  his  hand.  I  remember  distinctly  wonder- 
ing whether  I  had  fallen  asleep  and  was  dreaming ;  I  looked  round  and  saw  the 
furniture,  and  the  window,  with  the  dim  light  coming  through  the  closed  blind.  I 
looked  at  my  watch ;  it  was  nearly  6  o'clock.  I  looked  towards  the  man,  but  he 
was  gone.  It  was  nearly  six  years  since  I  had  lived  for  any  time  in  Holland ,  and  I  had 
foigotten  the  custom  of  announcing  deaths ;  at  least,  I  had  not  thought  of  it  for 
years.    But  on  that  morning,  at  3.20,  my  friend  died. 

I  afterwards  questioned  my  friend,  Mme.  Huydecoper,  about  what  happened  at 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death ;  and  I  find  that  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
discuss  how  they  should  send  the  tidings  to  me.  I  told  the  friend  with  whom  I 
was  staying  at  the  time  what  I  had  seen ;  she  spoke  of  it  several  times  during  the 
day,  and  reminded  me  of  it  when  the  news  of  the  death  arrived. 

Here  the  telepathic  impression,  instead  of  connecting  itself  with 
some  familiar  image,  such  as  a  coffin,  seems  to  have  evoked  slumber- 
ing memories  which  associated  Dutch  customs  with  Dutch  friends  in 
the  percipient's  mind.^ 

•  An  analogous  incident  was  narrated  more  than  once  by  the  late  Dr.  Tusey,  in  a 
way  which  led  his  hearers  to  believe  that  the  experience  was  his  own.  Our  friend, 
the  Rev.  G:  B.  Simeon  of  Gainsborough,  having  undertaken  to  ask  Dr  Pusey  what 
truth  there  was  in  a  rumour  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition  in  High  Street,  Oxford, 
Dr.  Pusey  replied  that  the  report  was  probably  founded  on  the  following  &ct : — 

Two  clergymen,  A.  and  B.,  great  friends,  were  at  a  distance  from  one  another. 
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Whatever  be  the  view  taken  of  each  separate  symbolical  case  of 
this  Jdnd,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  collection  of  a  great  namber  of 
Uiem  may  throw  farther  light  on  the  laws  of  association  which  govern 
these  rare  events — on  the  path  and  barometry  of  these  psychical 
storms.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  visual  phantom  of  a  dying 
penon  from  which  some  hint  of  scientific  value  might  not  be  drawn, 
WKC  the  figure  carefully  scrutinised  in  every  detail.  Unfortunately, 
this  scrutiny  is  much  less  easy  in  the  case  of  veridical  than  in  the 
case  of  morbid  hallucinations.  Morbid  hallucinations  are  much  more 
often  durablcj  and  much  more  often  repeated.  Moreover — and  we 
commend  this  point  to  those  who  regard  veridical  halluciiations  as 
merely  transient  morbid  affections  occurring  by  chance  at  the  moment 
of  death — morbid  hallucinations  are  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
unreoogni^edy  faces  and  figures  of  atrangerSj  and  they  thus  excite 
euiiodty  rather  than  emotion.  In  a  large  majority  of  our  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  percipient  has  recognised  the  phantom.  It  is 
thus  to  the  cauntenarice  that  they  have  fof  the  most  part  looked. 
The  dress  and  surroundings  are  not  minutely  observed,  or  it  seems 
a  mere  irreverence  to  dwell  on  them  in  the  presence  of  what  is 
so  sacred  and  beloved.  Often,  too,  the  phantom  is  merely  mo- 
mentary, and  the  result  is  that  in  very  many  instances  we  have 
only  the  vague  description, '  I  saw  my  father  as  I  was  used  to  see 
him,'  ^It  was  my  mother,  as  she  lived.'  In  such  cases  there  is 
nothing  to  guide  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ^phantasmal  image.  It 
is  SQch  as  tiie  percipient  might  most  readily  have  shaped  for  him- 
self; but  it  is  such,  also,  as  the  agent  might  most  naturally  have 
transmitted,  if  such  images  are  transmitted  in  their  entirety  and,  so 
to  speak,  ready-made. 

There  is,  however,  one  large  and  important  class  of  death-wraiths 
whose  peculiarity  it  is  that  the  dress  is  as  it  were  an  integral  part  of 
them,  forming  an  element  in  the  apparition  so  conspicuous  and  un- 
expected as  to  attract  a  full  share  of  attention.     We  mean  the  cases 

One  afternoon.  A.,  who  was  in  his  garden,  saw  the  fignre  of  B.  approach,  and  heard 
hiiBsajr  'I  baTe  been  in  hell  for  halfoan-hour,  because  I  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  ol  God.*  Ifr  turned  out  that  B.  had  actually  died  suddenly  on 
that  day,  shortly  before  the  appearanoe  in  the  garden. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  this  evidence,  as  Dr.  Pusey  did  not  actually  affirm  that 
A.  was  himself ;  and  we  have  lately  discovered  what  we  think  must  be  the  original  of 
the  tlUaj,  in  an  old  copy  of  the  Imperial  Magazine.  As,  however,  the  main  facts 
agree,  and  Dr.  Pusey  vouched  for  their  truth,  we  may  be  aUowed  to  refer  to  them 
fior  purposes  of  mustration.  It  is  plain  that,  on  our  theory,  the  phantom's  speech 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  coffin  and  the  jrrieur  d*enterrement.  Miss 
Jones  was  not  actually  lying  in  her  coffin  when  she  appeared  to  her  brother  in  that 
poflitioD ;  nor,  happily,  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  B.*s  words  were  a  transcript  of 
fiterai  reality.  Just  as  in  the  one  case  it  was  the  imagery  of  death  which  forced 
itself  into  prominence,  so,  in  the  other  case,  the  conception  of  whst  follow*  death  may 
bare  started  into  dream-like  vividness  when  the  telepathic  impact  from  the  dying 
friend  arrived,  and  awoke  perhaps  a  slumbering  judgment  on  him  in  foro  contcientieB, 
vhich  affection  had  long  kept  hidden  in  the  unacknowledged  background  of  thought. 
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where  the  phantom  appears  in  the  dress^  or  with  the  aspect  which 
the  dying  man  actually  wore  at  death,  and  of  which  the  percipient 
was  not  previously  aware.  Here  it  undoubtedly  seems  as  though  the 
agent  had  transmitted  a  finished  picture  of  himself — ^an  iimago^  as 
Lucretius  would  say,  thrown  oflf  from  his  whole  circumference,  which 
needed  no  reinforcement  from  the  percipient's  shaping  imagination 
before  it  stood  complete  and  evident  in  the  open  day. 

This  reproduction  of  actual  costume  or  actual  aspect  passes  through 
all  stages  of  distinctness  and  unexpectedness.  We  begin  with  the 
cases  where  the  dying  person  is  merely  seen  clad  in  white^  as  it  were 
the  vague  reflection  of  the  night-dress  in  which  he  lies  ;  and  we  go  on 
to  instances  where  the  dress  worn  at  death  is  altogether  strange  and 
unusual,  or  where  a  violent  end  has  inflicted  recognisable  scars  or 
mutilation,  or  where  the  image  reiterates  with  phantasmal  urgency 
some  task  which  the  living  mind  regretfully  leaves  unaccomplished  as 
it  sinks  into  the  stupor  of  the  dim  death-day. 

The  first  of  these  cases  that  we  shall  select  is  one  which  curiously 
illustrates  the  changes  eff'ected  by  half  a  century  of  oral  tradition  in 
a  narrative  of  this  kind.  The  occurrence  in  question,  belonging  to  a 
well-known  noble  family  and  to  a  tragic  accident,  has  been  often  cited 
in  society  when  such  topics  are  discussed,  and  we  obtained  a  written 
account  of  it  from  a  member  of  the  family  known  to  us — ^both  he  and 
we  being  ignorant  that  a  contemporary  record  of  the  matter  had 
already  been  printed  in  the  '  Journal  of  Thomas  Baikes,  Esq.,  from. 
1831  to  1847  '  (London,  1856),  vol.  L  p.  131.  We  are  thus,  as  it 
happens,  able  to  compare  a  traditional  account  fifty-three  years  old 
with  an  account  written  down  fifteen  months  after  the  occurrence. 

We  give  first  our  friend's  account : — 

My  grandfather  Sir  J.  Y.  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  Solent, 
inx)r  about  the  year  1830.  On  the  day  of  his  death  Miss  M.,  a  great  friend  and 
connection  of  his,  was  at  one  of  the  ancient  concerts  in  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
During  the  performance  she  fainted  away,  and  when  she  came  to  declared  that  she 
had  seen  a  corpse  lying  at  her  feet,  and  though  the  face  was  turned  away  she  knerw 
the  figure  to  be  that  of  my  grandfather.  Communication  in  those  days  was  not  of 
course  as  easy  as  now,  and  her  fears  were  not  verified  till  some  days  after  the  event. 
Such  is  the  family  story,  which  I  heard  often  from  my  father,  and  had  verified  by 
my  mother  when  last  I  saw  her. 

Here,  as  will  be  seen,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  either  the  co- 
incidence of  hour  or  the  dreaa  in  which  the  phantom  was  seen.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  contemporary  account,  which  has  the  two  advan- 
tages of  being  half  a  century  nearer  to  the  facts  and  of  coming  from 
the  side  of  the  actual  percipient.  Miss  Manningham,  whose  name  we 
are  now  allowed  to  print  for  the  first  time.  In  *  A  Portion  of  the 
Journal  kept  by  T.  Eaikes,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847,'  vol.  L  p.  131, 
we  read : — 

Wednesday f  26*/«  December^  1832. — Captain recounted  a  curious  anecdote 

that  happened  in  his  own  family.     He  told  it  in  the  following  words: — It 
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U  sow  tbont  fifteen  months  ago  that  Miss  M ,  a  connection  of  my  familj, 

^vent  irith  a  party  of  irienda  to  a  concert  at  the  Arj^ll  Rooms.  She  appeared 
there  to  he  suddenly  seized^with  indispositioo,  and  though  she  persisted  for  some 
time  to  straggle  against  what  seemed  a  violent  nervous  affection,  it  hecame  at  last 
60  oppressive,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  carriage  and  conduct  her 
home.  She  was  for  a  long  while  unwilling  to  say  what  was  the  cause  of  her  in- 
di^ioaition ;  but  on  being  more  eamestiy  questioned,  she  at  length  confessed  that 
she  had,  immediately  on  arriving  at  the  concert  room,  been  terrified  by  a  horrible 
vision  which  unceasingly  presented  itself  to  her  sight.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though 
a  naked  corpse  was  lying  on  the  floor  at  her  feet ;  the  features  of  the  face  were 
pffdy  covered  by  a  doth  mantle,  but  enough  was  apparent  to  convince  her  that 

ths  body  was  that  of  Sir  J Y .    Every  effort  was  made  by  her  friends  at 

the  time  to  tranquilHse  her  mind  by  representing  the  folly  of  allowing  such  delu- 
sions to  prey  upon  her  spirits,  and  she  thus  retired  to  bed :  but  on  the  following 

day  the  familj  received  the  tidings  of  Sir  J—  Y having  been  drowned  in 

Southampton  Kiver  that  very  night  by  the  oversetting  of  his  boat,  and  the  body 
was  afterwards  found  entangled  in  a  hoot-cloak.  Here  is  an  authentic  case  of 
second  aght,  and  of  very  recent  date. 

On  a  critical  comparisoD,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  contemporary 
or  old  account  presents  two  small  apparent  discrepancies  from  the 
traditional  or  Tiew  account,  and  also  (which  is  more  surprising)  con* 
tains  two  further  circumstances  of  the  highest  interest.  The  dis- 
oepancies  are  these :  the  new  account  says  that  Miss  M.  did  not 
leceiYe  the  news  for  some  days ;  the  old  account  says  that  i\ie  family 
received  it  the  next  day.  Now  the  journey  from  Southampton  to 
Lcmdon  oceapied  only  one  day  in  I83O5  and  probably  the  old  account 
is  correct.  Miaa  Jf.,  however,  may  not  have  been  informed  for 
another  day  or  two ;  so  the  new  account  may  be  correct  also.  The 
other  discrepancy  is  in  the  name  of  the  building  where  the  vision  was 
seen — ^the  *  Argyll  Booms  *  according  to  the  old  account,  the  *  Hanover 
Square  Booms  *  according  to  the  new.  Now  from  Crickley's  '  Picture 
of  London'  (1831),  p.  93,  we  learn  that  *  the  Argyll  Booms,  Begent 
Street,  burnt  down  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  have  been  again 
restored  to  their  former  splendour.  They  are  devoted  to  concerts, 
balls,  and  exhibitions,  and  are  much  frequented  by  persons  of  rank 
and  &shion.'  It  also  appears  that  the  Hanover  Square  Booms  were 
open  for  concerts  at  the  same  time,  so  that  either  account  might  be 
correct.  But  as  the  title  ^  Argyll  Booms '  has  long  ceased  to  suggest 
a  high-class  concert  hall,  it  is  likely  enough  that  it  may  have  been 

unconsciously  replaced  in  Lord  and  Lady 's  minds  by  the  more 

apparently  suitable  appellation. 

These  trifling  discrepancies  in  unimportant  points  are  such  as 
most  needs  accrue  in  fifty  years'  tradition.  But  it  is  a  much  more 
remarkable  thing  to  find  that  in  this  case  tradition,  so  far  from 
ezaggeratingj  lias  minimised  the  cardinal  points  of  the  story.  It  is 
in  the  dd,  not  in  the  neiv,  account  that  we  hear  that  the  accident 
took  place  ^  that  very  nighty  so  that  it  is  at  any  rate  possible  that  the 
edncadence  of  Aour  was  exact.  Moreover — and  this  is  the  point  with 
which  we  are  here  specially  concerned — ^it  is  in  the  old,  not  in  the 
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newy  account  that  we  hear  of  the  cloth  mantle  wrapped  about  the 
visionary  form,  the  boat-cloat  whose  prototype  was  at  that  time 
entangling  beneath  the  dark  estuai  y  the  limbs  of  the  drowning  man. 
Note  also  in  the  old  account  the  combination  of  dreamlike  symbolism 
with  reflex  of  actual  fact.  The  corpse  was  seen  as  if  naked,  no  part 
of  the  dress  being  visible  except  that  one  article  whose  significance 
was  destined  to  be  afterwards  understood  too  well. 

The  comparison  of  these  two  narratives  may  serve  to  illustrate  a 
generalisation  which  has  gradually  been  suggested  to  us  by  many 
similar  collocations  of  older  and  newer  versions.  Tradition,  we  find» 
when  it  deals  in  modem  times  with  such  accounts  as  these,  tends 
primarily  to  shorten  and  simplf/y  them.  Sometimes  this  simplifi'- 
cation  may  also  involve  exagff'r^ifion  of  the  marvellous  element. 
For  instance,  a  coincidence  of  death  and  death-wraith  which  was 
really  not  traced  nearer  than  to  the  same  day  will  be  sometimes 
repeated  as  if  it  had  been  pro\'ed  to  be  also  at  the  same  hour.  Or  a 
figure  vaguely  resembling  a  dying  person  will  be  represented  as  pre- 
cisely  resembling  him.  Often,  aj^^uin,  this  process  of  simpliticatioa 
is  unimportant  in  its  effect  on  the  narrative  ;  as  when,  in  the  well- 
known  Wynyard  case,  a  man  who  was  strikingly  Wee  Wynyard  (and 
whose  likeness  is  the  only  important  point)  is  represented  as  having 
been  Wynyard's  tivin  brother.  But  often,  also  (as  in  the  case  first 
given),  this  simplifying  process  tends  to  lose  the  very  points  on. 
which  we  are  most  concerned  to  dwell — the  undesigned  indications 
which  so  often  at  once  strengthen  the  evidence  for  the  narrative  and 
double  its  theoretic  interest,  li*  the  narratives  with  which  we  are. 
dealing  were  the  offspring  of  chance  and  credulity,  then  the  further 
we  get  them  from  their  original  sources  the  better,  it  might  be 
thought,  they  would  suit  us.  But  if  they  are  the  offspring  of  law  and 
fact,  we  shall  expect — and  the  c^hc  is  so — that  the  nearer  to  absolute 
accuracy,  absolute  contemporaneity,  we  can  obtain  them,  the  better 
will  they  fit  in  with  other  facts,  and  range  themselves  beneath  general 
laws. 

Our  next  case  shall  be  a  tirst-hand  one,  from  a  physician,  Dr^ 
Thomas  Bowstead,  of  Caistor,  who  t^?lls  us  that  he  has  never  experi- 
enced any  other  hallucination. 

In  September  1847  I  was  playing  i*t  v  n  icket  match,  and  took  tlie  place  of  long- 
field.  A  ball  was  driven  in  my  directioi)  which  I  ought  to  have  caught  but  missed 
it,  and  it  rolled  towards  a  low  hedge  ;  1  and  anotlier  lad  ran  after  it  When  I  got 
near  the  hedge  I  saw  the  apparition  of  my  brother-in-law,  .who  was  mucli  endeared 
to  me,  over  the  hedge,  dressed  in  a  shoot  log  suit  with  a  gun,  on  his  arm ;  he  smiled 
and  waved  his  hand  at  me.  I  called  Die  attention  of  the  other  boy  to  it ;  but  he 
did  not  see  it,  although  he  looked  in  the  sinie  direction.  When  I  looked  again  the 
figure  had  vanished.  I,  feeling  very  syd  at  tlie  time,  went  up  to  my  uncle  and 
told  him  of  what  I  had  seen ;  he  took  out  his  watch  and  noted  the  time,  just  ten 
minutes  to  one  o'clock.  Two  days  after  I  j-»icei'ved  a  letter  from  my  father  informing 
me  of  the  death  of  my  brothei>in-law,  vltich  took  place  at  ten  mmutes  to  one.  Ilia 
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death  was  singular,  for  on  that  morning  he  said  he  was  much  better  and  thought 
he  should  he  able  to  shoot  again.  Taking  up  his  gun,  ho  turned  round  to  my  father, 
sdaDg  him  if  he  bad  sent  for  me,  as  he  particularly  wished  to  see  me.  My  &ther 
replied  the  distance  was  too  far  and  expense  too  great  to  send  for  me,  it  being  oyer 
one  hundred  miles.  At  this  he  put  himself  into  a  passion,  and  said  he  would  see  me  in 
spite  of  them  all,  for  he  did  not  care  for  expense  or  distance.  Suddenly  a  blood-Tessel 
OD  his  lungs  burst,  and  he  died  at  once.  He  was  at  the  time  dressed  in  a  shooting 
soit  and  had  his  gun  on  his  arm.  I  knew  he  was  ill,  but  a  letter  from  my  father 
prerious  to  the  time  I  saw  him  told  me  he  was  improving  and  that  he  might  get 
throogh  the  winter ;  but  his  disease  was^consumption,  and  he  had  bleeding  from  the 
longs  three  nsonths  before  his  death. 

TnO^IAS  BOWSTEAD,  M.D. 

Here  the  dress  is  a  very  distinct  one^  not  associated  with  invalids 
or  death-beds,  and  reproduced  with  apparent  exactness.  The  agent's 
impTession  of  his  personality  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  carried  with  it 
the  details  of  his  actual  aspect  as  well  as  the  symbolism  of  his 
imagined  farewell ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  percipient's  imagina- 
tion. It  ii?ill  be  observed  that  the  coincidence  of  time  is  close  to  a 
minute,  and  was  noted  on  the  spot.  It  would,  we  think,  be  diflBcult 
to  express  in  figures  the  enormous  unlikelihood  of  a  merely  morbid 
hallncination,  unique  in  the  percipient's  experience,  and  involving 
by  accident  such  coincidences  as  these. 

We  will  add  but  one  further  case—  a  case  so  strange  that  it  will 
need  the  high  authority  on  which  it  comes  to  satisfy  the  reader  that 
he  has  not  passed  unaware  into  the  region  of  romance.  We  received 
it  from  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  late  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Con- 
sular Court  of  China  and  Japan,  who  describes  himself  as  ^  a  lawyer 
by  education,  family,  and  tradition,  wanting  in  imagination,  and  no 
believer  in  miracles.'  He  first  narrates  how  it  was  his  habit  at 
Shanghai  to  allow  reporters  to  come  to  his  house  in  the  evening,  to 
get  his  written  judgments  for  the  next  day's  paper. 

They  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  especially  one  reporter, 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  an  evening  paper.  He  was  a  peculiar  man,  reticent 
about  himself,  and  I  imagine  had  a  history.  In  appearance  he  was  also  peculiar. 
I  only  knew  him  as  a  reporter,  and  had  no  other  relations  with  him.  On  the  day 
when  the  event  occurred,  in  1876  or  1876, 1  went  to  my  study  an  hour  or  two  after 
dinner,  and  wrote  out  my  judgment.  It  was  then  ahout  half-past  eleven.  I  rang 
for  the  hutler,  gave  him  the  envelope,  and  told  him  to  give  it  to  the  reporter  who 
should  call  for  it.  '  I  was  in  hed  hefore  twelve.  I  am  a  very  light  sleeper,  and  my 
wife  a  very  heavy  one.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  rouse  her  out  of  her  first  sleep.  The 
hed — a  French  one — ^&ced  the  fireplace  ;  on  the  mantel-piece  was  a  clock,  and  the 
gas  in  the  chandelier  was  turned  do\^ni,  hut  only  so  low  as  to  admit  of  my  seeing 
the  time  at  any  time  of  the  nighf,  for — ^wakiug  easily  and  frequently — I  often 
smoked  a  cigarette  hefore  I  went  to  sleep  again,  and  always  desired  to  know  the 
hoar. 

J  had  gone  to  sleep,  when  I  was  awakened  »hy  hearing  a  tap  at  the  study  door, 
liat  thinkiDg  it  might  he  the  hutler — looking  to  see  if  the  fire  were  safe  and  the 
gis  tamed  off— I  turned  over  with  the  view  of  getting  to  sleep  again.  Before  I 
did  so,  I  heard  a  tap  at  my  hedroom  door.  Still  thinking  it  might  he  the  hutler^ 
who  might  have  something  to  say,  I  said, '  Come  in.'    The  door  opened,  and,  to 
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my  garprise,  in  walked  Mr.  .     I  sat  up  and  said,  'Yon  have  mistaken  the 

door ;  but  the  butler  has  the  judgment,  so  go  and  get  it/    Instead  of  leaving  the 

room  he  came  to  the  foot  edge,  of  the  bed.    I  said, '  Mr. ,  you  forget  yourself  I 

Haye  the  goodness  to  walk  out  directly.  This  is  rather  an  abuse  of  my  fayour.' 
He  looked  deadly  pale,  but  was  dressed  in  his  usual  dress,  and  was  certainly  qmte 
sober,  and  said, '  I  know  I  am  guilty  of  an  unwarrantable  intrusion,  but  finding 
that  you  were  not  in  your  study  I  have  ventured  to  come  here.'  I  was  losing  my 
temper,  but  something  in  the  man's  manner  disinclined  me  to  jump  out  of  bed  to 
eject  him  by  force.  So  I  said  simply, '  This  is  too  bad,  really ;  pray  leaye  the 
room  at  once.'  Instead  of  doing  so  he  put  one^  hand  on  the  footrail  and  gently, 
and  as  if  in  pain,  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  glanced  at  the  clock  and  saw 
that  it  was  about  twenty  minutes  past  one.  I  said, '  The  butler  has  had  the  judg- 
ment since  half-past  eleven ;  go  and  get  it.'  He  said, '  Fray  forgive  me ;  if  yoa 
knew  all  the  circumstances  you  would.  Time  presses.  Pray  give  me  a  pricis  of 
your  judgment,  and  I  will  tkke  a  note  in  my  book  of  it,'  drawing  Ms  reporter's  book 
out  of  his  breast  pocket.  I  said,  'I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Go  downstairs^ 
find  the  butler,  and  don't  disturb  me — ^you  will  wake  my  wife ;  otherwise  I  shall 
have  to  put  you  out.'  •  He  slightly  moved  his  hand.  I  said, '  Who  let  you  in  P ' 
He  answered, '  No  one.'  '  Confound  it,'  I  said, '  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? 
Are  you  drunk  P '  He  replied,  quietly, '  No,  and  never  shall  be  again ;  but  I  pray 
your  lordship  give  me  your  decision,  for  my  time  is  short.'  I  sud, '  You  don't 
seem  to  care  about  my  time,  and  thia  is  the  last  time  I  will  ever  allow  a  reporter  in 
my  house.'  He  stopped  me  short,  saying, '  This  is  the  last  time  I  shaU  ever  see 
you  anywhere.' 

Well,  fearful  that  this  commotion  might  arouse  and  frighten  my  wife,  I  shortly 
gave  him  the  gist  of  my  judgment  in  as  few  words  as  I  could.  He  seemed  to  be 
taking  it  down  in  shorthand ;  it  might  have  taken  two  or  three  minutes.  When 
I  finished,  he  rose,  thanked  me  for  excusing  his  intrusion  and  for  the  consideration 
I  had  always  shown  him  and  his  colleagues,  opened  the  door,  and  went  away.  I 
looked  at  the  clock ;  it  was  on  the  stroke  of  half-past  <!)ne. 

(Lady  Hornby  now  awoke,  thinking  she  had  heard  talking ;  and  her  husband  told 
her  what  had  happened,  and  repeated  the  account  when  dressing  next  morning.) 

I  went  to  the  court  a  little  before  ten.    The  usher  came  into  my  room  to  robe 

me,  when  he  said, '  A  sad  thing  happened  last  nighty  sir.    Poor was  found 

dead  in  his  room.'  I  said, '  Bless  my  soul  I  dear  me !  What  did  he  die  of,  and 
when  ? '  '  Well,  sir,  it  appears  he  went  up  to  his  I'oom  as  usual  at  ten  to  work  at 
his  papers.  His  wife  went  up  about  twelve  to  ask  him  when  he  would  be  ready 
for  bed.  He  said,  "  I  have  only  the  judge's  judgment  to  get  ready,  and  then  I  have 
finished."  As  he  did  not  come,  she  went  up  again,  about  a  quarter  to  one,  to  his 
room  and  peeped  in,  and  thought  she  saw  him  writing,  but  she  did  not  disturb 
him.  At  half-past  one  she  again  went  to  him  and  spoke  to  him  at  the  door.  As 
he  did  not  answer  she  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep,  so  she  went  up  to  rouse  him. 
To  her  horror  he  was  dead.  On  the  floor  was  his  note-book,  which  I  have  brought 
away.  She  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  arrived  a  little  after  two,  and  said  he  had  been 
dead,  he  concluded,  about  an  hour.'  I  looked  at  the  note-book.  There  was  the 
usual  heading : — 

'  In  the  Supreme  Court,  before  the  Chief  Judge. 


'  The  Chief  Judge  gave  judgment  this  morning  in  this  case  to  the  following 
efiect ' — and  then  followed  a  few  lines  of  indecipherable  shorthand. 

I  sent  for  the  magistrate  who  would  act  as  coroner,  and  desired  him  to  examine 

Mr. 's  wife  and  servants  as  to  whether  Mr. had  left  his  home,  or  could 

possibly  have  left  it  without  their  knowledge,  between  eleven  and  one  on  the  pre* 
vioTis  night.    The  result  of  the  inquest  ^owed  he  died  of  some  form  of  heart 
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^iaeiae,  aid  lad  not,  and  cotdd  not  have,  left  the  house  without  the  knowledge  of 
at  lost  hia  wife^if  not  of  his  seryants.  Not  wishing  to  air  my  '  spiritual  ezperi- 
esee '  for  the  benefit  of  the  Press  or  the  puhlic,  I  kept  the  matter  at  the  time  to 
mjselfy  only  mentioning  it  to  mj  Puisne  Judge  and  to  one  or  two  friends ;  but 
when  I  got  home  to  tiffin  I  asked  my  wife  to  tell  me  as  nearly  as  she  could  re- 
member whtft  I  bad  said  to  her  during  the  night,  and  I  made  a  brief  note  of  her 
Implies  and  oCtbe  facta. 

(Lady  Hornby  has  kindly  confirmed  the  above  facts  to  us,  as  far  as  she  was 
cognisant  of  them.) 

As  I  said  then,  so  I  say  now — I  was  not  asleep,  but  wide  awake.  After  a 
lapse  of  tkiiie  ye^ra  my  memory  is  quite  clear  on  the  subject.  I  have  not  the  least 
dcmbl  I  now  the  man — ^have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  conversation  took  place 
between  ua. 

I  may  add  tbat  I  had  examined  the  butler  in  the  morning — who  had  given  me 
hack  the  MS.  in  the  envelope  when  I  went  to  the  court  after  breakfast — as  to 
whether  he  bad  locked  the  door  as  usual,  and  if  anyone  could  have  got  in.  He 
said  llist  he  had  done  everything  as  usual,  adding  that  no  one  could  have  got  in 
if  ensi  he  ImA  not  locked  the  door,  as  there  was  no  handle  outside — ^which  there 
was  not.  I  examined  the  coolies  and  other  servants,  who  all  said  they  opened  the 
door  as  usual  that  morning — turned  the  key  and  undid  the  chains,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  spoke  the  truth.  The  servants'  apartments  were  separated  from  the 
house,  but  communicated  with  by  a  gallery  at  the  back,  some  distance  from  the 
tiitnmce-ball.^ 

The  iepOTter*s  residence  was  ahout  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  where  I  lived, 
and  hia  infinnities  prevented  him  from  walking  any  distance  except  slowly ;  in 
facty  he  almost  invariably  drove. 

Edmund  Horitby. 

The  Te&d^fr  who  has  followed  this  narrative  with  care  may  perhaps 
think  that,  if  we  are  to  explain  this  too  by  Thought-transference,  our 
theory  of  Thought-transference  will  need  to  be  enlarged  and  restated. 
He  may  think  that  here  there  was  not  an  impression  merely  sent 
from  mind  td  mind,  but  a  reciprocal  action  of  two  minds  upon  each 
ether ;  tliat  there  seems  to  have  been  an  independent  agency  at 
work  with  definite  purposes — a  centre  of  consciousness  present  with 
Sir  Edmnnd,  but  other  than  his  own.  Reflection,  however,  will 
Aow  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  supposition ;  that  if  we 
are  right  in  regarding  ordinary  death- wraiths  as  dream-like  projec- 
tions from  the  mind  of  the  percipient,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
conversatiod  with  a  familiar  person  as  often  occurs  in  dreams  should 
not  be  similifrly  projected.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  concerned 
to  maintain  that  all  phantasmal  indications  of  death  are  of  identical 
natnite,  and  that  because  Thought-transference  explains  some  of  them, 
it'  mugt  n^ds  explain  all.  Just  as  morbid  .  phantasms  may  be 
variously  produced  by  fever,  by  insanity,  by  opium,  so  also  veridical 
phantasms' may  be  ultimately  traceable  to  more  than  one  originating 
cause.    *    *    •• 

But  wtert^er  fillrther  departures  may  hereafter  be  needful,  we 
trust  thafcH/b^  generalisations  already  made  will  continue  valid.  We 
trust  that  )y&rmanQnt  acceptance  will  be  accorded  to  the  thesis  that 
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some  of  tbose  hallucinations  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  which  corre- 
spond with  objective  events  at  a  distance,  and  which  we  therefore  term 
veridical,  are  caused  by  a  telepathic  impact  conveyed  from  the  mind 
of  an  absent  agent  to  the  mind  of  the  percipient,  and  rendering  itself 
cognisable  by  the  percipient's  senses  in  various  stages  of  externalisa- 
tion  and  with  various  admixtures  of  a  dreamlike  or  symbolical  element. 
We  claim  that  this  thesis  possesses  the  prima  fade  characteristics  of 
a  true  scientific  generalisation.  It  is  not  contradictory  of  any  pre- 
viously established  law ;  it  has  been  vaguely  foreshadowed  by  many 
earlier  observers ;  it  is  more  or  less  directly  confirmed  by  two  separate 
lines  of  actual  experiment — those,  namely,  which  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  similar  reception  of  impressions  in  the  normal  and  in  the 
hypnotic  state ;  and  it  adapts  itself  to  facts  recorded  for  centuries  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  forming  a  convergence  of  testimony 
without  any  possible  concert  or  prearrangement.  The  theoxy  will, 
we  hope,  be  discussed,  modified,  and  extended  by  many  persons  capable 
of  dealing  with  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Meantime,  there  is  little  to  be 
learnt  from  the  mere  a  pHori  negation  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
met,  and  which  would,  without  inquiry,  explain  all  telepathic  experi- 
ments by  fraud,  and  all  veridical  hallucinations  by  mere  chance 
coincidence.  This  position  of  pure  negation,  indeed,  becomes  daily 
more  difficult  to  maintain,  as  experiments  are  multiplied  and  death- 
wraiths  recur.  The  force  of  an  a  priori  denunciation  such  as  this 
lies  mainly  in  its  first  confident  expression,  and  in  the  amount  of 
diffused  prejudice  which  it  can  begin  by  arraying  on  its  side* 
Time  fights  for  inductive  reasoners ;  and  if  (as  we  may  fidrly  hope) 
an  increasing  body  of  informants  continue  to  supply  us  with  the 
first-hand  evidence  on  which  our  induction  depends,  we  may  trust 
that  each  year  will  make  our  position  stronger,  and  our  own  views 
more  clear. 

But  we  must  find  space  before  we  close  for  one  or  two  of  the 
reflections  to  which  the  narratives  cited  in  this  article  n^tarally  give 
rise — ^reflections  which  may  jar,  we  fear,  alternately  on  some  religious 
and  on  some  scientific  prepossessions,  but  which  noisj  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  those  who  hold  that  these  two  modes  of  r^[arding  the 
universe  do  but  point  from  difierent  sides  to  a  higher,  a  reconciling 
unity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  with  all  respect  to  those  who  in  every  age 
have  held  tliese  death-wraiths  as  proof  of  a  special  Providence — in- 
timations of  the  pitjing  indulgence  of  a  beneficent  Power-^we  must 
say  that  the  evidence,  as  presented  to  us,  does  not  seem  to  support 
such  a  conclusion.  Can  we  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  bewildered 
reporter  of  Sir  Edmund  Hornby's  court,  straining  with  his  last  energies 
to  transcribe  on  perishable  taldlets  the  dicta  of  an  eartUy  judge,  was 
expressly  permitted  to  overstep  the  lot  of  man,  and  to  manifest  him- 
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«elf  on  aa  ernnd  so  bootless,  and  as  a  pliantom  so  undesired  ?  No  ; 
eren  in  tliia  hyperphysical  region,  and  in  the  very  vanguard  of  our 
advance  upon  the  Unseen,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  ^  Dieu  n'agit 
pas  par  dea  volenti  particuli&res ' — ^we  are  forced  to  surmise  the 
jnresenoe  of  a  law  which,  though  obscure,  is  immutable ;  which  is  a 
&etor  in  Uie  fiibric  of  things,  and  was  not  framed,  nor  is  suspended, 
in  the  apeoiil  interest  of  any  one  of  us. 

But,  at  the  same  time — and  now  we  fear  that  a  certain  section  of 
the  scientific  world  may  in  their  turn  find  our  suggestions  distasteful 
— the  theory  of  telepathy  does  undoubtedly  afford  an  unexpected 
support  to  a  certain  school  of  religious  conceptions.  For  there  are 
two  very  different  theological  views  (often  obscured  by  vagueness  of 
ianguage)  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  unseen  powers  exercise  influence 
on  the  Tisible  world.  Some  dogmatists  have  insisted  that  such 
inflaence  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  oniracidous ;  that  it 
involves  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature,  an  interfei^ence  with  the 
established  course  of  things ;  and  that,  in  fact,  on  such  non-natural 
or  miracdlous  character  its  sanctity  and  value  depend.  Now  against 
this  creed  Telepathy,  like  any  other  correlation  under  law  of  facts 
previonaiy  sapposed  to  be  arbitrary  exceptions  to  law,  does  but 
aceumnlate  one  more  presumption.  But  there  have  been  other  theo- 
h^;ian8,  from  Augustine  to  Archbishop  Trench,  who  have  formulated 
the  daim  of  theology  in  a  wiser  way.  Such  men  maintain  that 
an  in&nenoe  is  in  truth  exercised  by  the  invisible  on  the  visible 
world,  bat  that  it  is  exercised  according  to  laws  which,  though 
unJknown  to  us^  do  in  fact  regulate  and  determine  the  action  of 
higher  intelligences,  whose  volition  thus  intervenes  in  human  affairs 
in  a  fashion  as  strictly  conditioned  as  any  volitions  of  our  own» 

Now  the  evidence  which  we  have  been  discussing  certainly  does 
not  supply  any  direct  confirmation  of  this  view  either.  We  have 
found  no  need  to  postulate  the  existence  of  any  intelligences  except 
human  minds,  and  human  minds,  not  in  hell  or  heaven,  but  on  earth 
as  we  know  them.  But,  nevertheless,  if  other  intelligent  beings 
besides  those  visible  to  us  do  in  fact  exist — if  man's  own  soul 
survives  the  tomb — then,  no  doubt,  our  telepathic  experiments  and 
our  collected  cases  of  apparitions,  interpreted  as  we  interpret  them, 
do  suggest  analogies  of  influence,  modes  of  operation,  which  (it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  6ay)  would  throw  a  quite  novel  light  over  the 
long  controversy  between  Science  and  Faith.  It  is  only  in  some  form 
of  idealism  that  that  controversy  can  find  a  close.  And  we  are  far  too 
sensible  of  the  problem  involved  in  the  relation  of  our  own  will  to 
the  facts  and  forces  of  nature  to  meet  any  idealistic  hypothesis  of 
the  relatioil  otdther  wills  to  those  facts  and  forces  with  a  direct  denial. 
We  cannot  call  a  hypothesis  unphilosophical — ^however  much  un* 
proued-^if  it  introduces  into  the  gteat  problem  no  difficulty  which 
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is  not  already  there,  and  is  compatible — which  the  cruder'  theory  of 
miracle  is  7U>t — with  the  known  facts  of  the  universe, 'viewed  in  that 
connected  manner  which  alone  can  give  stability  to  thought. 

But  we  shall  do  no  more  than  indicate  this  line  of  reflection.    We 
have  no  wish  to  take  wing  as  chimcBrce  bomhiTiantesin  vacuo — ^fiill- 
blowH  explainers  of  the  universe — but  rather  to  be  accepted  as  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  a  territory  which  inductive  science 
has  yet  to  clear  for  her  own.    Nay,  we  have  preferred  to  submit  to 
the  inconvenience  of  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  our  subject  rather 
than  to  risk  the  dangers  which  might  attend  its  further  extension. 
Of  apparitions  after  death  we  say  nothing  here ;  we  choose  rather  to 
defer  all  discussion  of  such  evidence  as  is  alleged  for  them  (though 
we  receive  and  examine  it)  until  we  have  learnt  everything  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  learn  of  those  phantasms  of  the  living  which  do 
not  tempt  us  among  agencies  so  obscure  and  unknown.     It  is  true 
that  even  of  these  incidents  deaih  is  the  central  fact.    It  is  in  this 
profoundest  shock  which  human  life  encounters  that  these  phantasms 
are  normally  engendered;  and,  where  not  in  death  itself,  at  least  in 
one  of  those  special  moments,  whether  of  strong  mental  excitement 
or  of  bodily  collapse,  which  of  all  living  experiences  come  nearest  to 
the  great  crisis  of  dissolution.    Following  the  track  not  only  of 
logical  sequence  but  of  imaginative  interest,  our  evidence  has  carried 
us  from  the  slightest  to  the  gravest  of  human  things,  from  tbe 
curiosities  of  an  afternoon  to  the  crises  of  a  lifetime,  from  petty 
experiments  and  seemingly  aimless  mysteries  up  to  the  experience 
which  there  is  no  refusing,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  supreme  mystery 
which  surrounds  and  overshadows  us  whether  we  speculat^t  about  it 
or  no.     But  in  the  light  of  advancing  knowledge  that  mystery  may 
appear — if  no  less  profound  than  ever — ^at  any  rate  less  appalling. 
We  have  drawn  on  no  creeds ;  we  have  appealed  to  no  *  supernatural 
agencies.'    But  new  facts  cannot  leave  old  facts  exactly  where  they 
found  them ;  and  we  have  at  any  rate  discovered  in  death  the  great 
and  peculiar  source  of  phenomena  which— however  we*  interpret 
them — are  essentially  vital.    With  this  reflection  we  may  pause  on 
the  threshold — vestibulum  ante  ipawm  primisque  infaucUma  Ord 
— till  our  eyes,  which  still  can  look  into  daylight,  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkening  air.    Not  here,  indeed,  any  more  than 
elsewhere,  shall  we  find  the  '  Elysian  road '  which  will  conduct  noan 
undoubtingly  to  such  beliefs  as  his  heart  most  craves.     CeTitauri  in 
foribua  stabvlant.    There  will,  we  doubt  not,  as  discovery  replaces 
imagination,  be  found  much  that  will  startle,  something  that  will 
alarm  or  repel.     But  in  this  age,  if  in  any,  it  may  surely  be  affirmed 
that  *  Truth,  after  all,  is  the  prime  passion  of  mankind ' ;  and  the 
audience,  the  fellow-workers,  to  whom  we  look  are  those  who  in  these 
deep  matters  are  weary  alike  of  unproved  dogma  and  of  uninquizing 
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negation  ;  who  have  £Edth  enough  in  the  methods  and  in  the  future 
of  Science  to  feel  confident  that  the  same  humhle,  candid,  persistent 
collection  and  colligation  of  &cts — ^without  disdain  of  the  smallest 
things  or  fear  of  the  hardest — which  in  one  centuiy  has  so  changed 
our  outlook  on  the  world,  may  be  rewarded  hereafter  by  the  opening  of 
hozizons  wider  still, — by  a  more  indisputable  insight,  a  more  assured 
penetration  into  the  '  chief  concerns  of  man.' 

Edmund  Guhnbt. 
Fkedebic  W.  H.  Mteb& 
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THE  FEDERAL  STATES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

*  No  boy,'  said  Mr.  Forster  in  1875, '  ought  to  leave  school,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  colonies,  without  knowing  what  the  British  empire  ip. 
If  he  fully  gains  that  knowledge,  I  think  he  will  not  seldom  draw  the 
inference  that  the  British  empire  ought  to  last,  and  determine  that,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  insure  that  it  shall  last.' 
Since  the  passing  of  the  last  Beform  Bill  in  1867,  and  since  the 
opinions  of  the  working  classes,  into  whose  hands  the  chief  political 
power  was  then  transferred,  have  made  themselves  felt,  a  wondrous 
change  in  the  common  notions  held  respecting  the  connection  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  has  taken  place.  The  working  men  of 
England,  so  far  from  wishing  that  the  colonies  should  be  cast  off, 
were  the  first  who  raised  their  voices  and  signed  a  petition  containing 
100,000  signatures  of  the  working  men  of  London  against  the  sever- 
ance. Up  to  that  date  it  was  the  fashion  to  hold  that  the  colonies 
should  separate  from  us  ;  but  now  each  party  in  the  State  is  vieing 
with  the  other  in  protesting  that  nothing  is  so  important  in  their 
eyes  as  that  Great  and  Greater  Britain  should  remain  united. 
Lord  Derby,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  said  recently 
(3rd  of  March): 

Numbers  of  the  best  of  our  artisans  make  their  way  to  the  colonies  in  the  hope 
of  improving  their  position,  and  amongst  the  higher  classes  there  is  a  warm  and 
keen  interest  in  colonial  affuirs.  It  is  possible  that  some  may  have  thought  that 
by  granting  self-government  to  the  colonies  we  should  gradually  detach  them  from 
the  mother  country,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  titne,  or  for  twenty  years  past, 
any  man  has  looJced  upon  the  colo7iies  as  a  burden  to  the  empire,  or  that  it  was  desir- 
able that  any  of  them  should  secede. 

And  on  the  same  occasion  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  experienced  of  our  colonial  administrators,  observed  that 

a  great  change  had  come  over  public  opinion  since  he  entered  the  colonial 
service  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  almost  every  one  advocated  the  retention  of  our 
colonies,  and  the  promotion  of  a  closer  union  between  them  and  the  mother  comitry. 
What  all  should  strive  for  was  to  devise  means  for  such  a  close  political  union  as 
would  enable  millions  upon  millions  of  Anglo-Canadians  and  Anglo- Australians  to 
advance  in  national  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remain  members  of  the  great 
empire  to  which  it  was  their  pride  and  privilege  to  belong.  He  believed  that  before 
long  there  would  have  to  be  constituted  an  imperial  parliament,  controlling  an 
assemblage  of  federalised  States,  each  possessing  the  fullest  measure  of  home  rule. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  conclude  (as  some  colonists  do) 
that  because  the  '  ordinary  educated  Englishman '  at  home  has  up  to 
this  time  remained  ignorant  of  technical  details  concerning  them, 
therefore  he  does  not  care  for  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions,  but 
only  for  one-sizty-fourth  part  of  them,  which  is  the  proportion  the 
area  of  the  British  Isles  bears  to  that  of  the  empire.  He  cannot  help 
caring  for  this  '  expansion  of  England '  which  has  been  going  on  for 
200  years  and  is  still  continuing,  and  even  on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  ever  within  the  last  fifty  years.  An  Englishman's  sympathies 
cannot  but  be  stirred  when  he  sees  and  appreciates  what  his  brethren 
and  race  have  done  beyond  the  seas.  But  does  he  even  then  fully 
appreciate  the  matter  in  its  political  aspect  ?  That  is  the  question. 
With  the  pressure  of  population  at  home,  the  inherent  energy  of  our 
race,  not  only  physically  and  materially,  but  in  all  that  goes  to  give 
healthiness  of  poUtical  and  moral  life,  is  ever  forcing  itself  into  new 
outlets,  and  has  driven  millions  to  emigrate  to  territories  happily 
possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  temperate  regions  both  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  where,  industrious,  persevering, 
and  imbued  with  love  of  orderly  freedom,  they  have  established 
themselves. 

But  has  it  been  sufficiently  remembered  by  some  of  us  at  home 
that  the  sons  of  England  who  left  her  shores  to  enrich  and  develop 
hei  dominions  by  colonisation  are  still  an  essential  part  and  parcel  of 
our  stock  and  nation  ?    Too  often,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  our 
island  life,  as  soon  as  our  countrymen  have  gone,  it  has  been  true  that 
out  of  sight  they   were  also  out  [of  mind,  except  to  their  artisan 
relatives  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  land :  there  they  are  re- 
membered, and  with  these  they  still  keep  up  active  intercourse. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  as  was  very  natural,  have  felt  always, 
wherever  they  went,  that  they  were  British  still.     One  group  of 
English  possessions — the  six  colonies  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson — by 
our  earlier  colonists  was  called  New  England,  its  neighbour  New 
Jersey,  another.  New  Scotland,  a  fourth,  by  later  colonists,  and  in 
another  hemisphere.  New  Wales,  and  yet  a  sixth  and  seventh,  although 
the  British  flag  has  ceased  for  a  season  to  cover  them.  New  Ireland, 
New  Caledonia,  and  New  Hebrides ;  and  to  two  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces in  the  southern  hemisphere,  Victoria  and  Queensland,  whither 
oor  sons  have  swarmed,  they  gave  the  name  of  that  sovereign  whose 
sway,  as  heartily  and  loyally  in  the  new  countiy  as  in  the  old,  they 
accept  and  revere ;  while  of  the  counties  and  towns  both  in  Canada 
and  Australasia  that  repeat  the  echoes  and  recall  the  memories  of 
counties,  of  towns,  and  of  statesmen  left  behind  in  Britain,  the 
number  is  simply  endless.     In  this  sense,  at  any  rate.  Nemo  potest 
exiure  patriam. 

And  all  this  has  been  gradually  and  steadily  going  on  until  now  the 
question  demands  prompt  and  statesmanlike  solution,  *  What  are  to 
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be  the  future  political  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  these  her 
colonies?'  Are  Englishmen  resident  in  them,  as  much  as  those 
resident  in  Britain,  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  politicid 
constitution  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  burdens,  as  well  as  the  privi«- 
l^es,  thereby  entailed  ?  Are  we  at  home  willing  to  concede  the  first 
to  them  ?  are  they  for  their  part  willing  to  undertake  the  second  ? 
Or  are  t|iey  on  their  side  not  ready  for,  are  we  on  the  other  not 
desirous  of  entering  into,  such  a  federal  partnership  ?  What  shall 
we  do  ?  There  is  no  middle  or  half-way  course ;  it^  is  neither  possible 
to  continue  as  we  are,  to  stand  still,  or  tx>  drift  in  indecision.  Either 
we  must  now  be  united  to  them,  and  they  to  us,  in  a  closer  political 
imion  than  yet  exists,  or  we  must  each  be  free  to  separate  wA  hold 
on  our  rival  though  friendly  careers. 

If  we  say  that  we  wish  to  keep  the  British  dominions  one  as  far- 
as  all  foreign  or  external  powers  are  concerned,  and  yet  with  aJl  its 
various  parts  free  and  independent  for  every  local  purpose,  we  know 
what  we  want  to  arrive  at.  And  there  is  only  one  road'  by  which 
this  can  best  be  attained,  and  that  is  by  knitting  the  English-speak- 
ing members  of  the  British  realm  into  one  federated  Union.'  Itis, 
however,  no  new  experiment  that  the  seekers  after  such  union  advo^ 
cate.  The  federal  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  government  known, 
and  its  adaptability  to  the  largest  as  well  as  to  the  smallest  states  is  ^ 
shown  in  all  political  formations  of  late  years.  States  in  the  New  and' 
in  the  Old  World,  all  in  their  aggregation,  alike  show  ever  a  stronger 
tendency  to  adopt  it.  Already  all  the  central  states  of  Europe  a»e 
federal— Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria;  and  if  ever  the  vaiiooB 
Sclav  principalities  in  south-eastern  Europe — the  Serb,  the  Albanian^ 
the  £ouman,  the  Bulgar,  and  the  Czech — ^are  to  <;oaibine,  it  will 
probably  be  (as  Mr.  Freeman  so  long  ago  as  1862  remarked)  under  a 
federal  form, — though  whether  under  Bussian  or  Austrian  auspices^ 
or  neither,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  America  such  form  of  govern- 
ment presents  two  of  its  most  striking  developments — one  being  the 
United  States,  and  the  other,  north  of  the  lakes,  the  Canadian 
Dominion. 

England  and  Scotland  were  federally  united  from  1603  to  1707  ; 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  £!0  united  from  1782  to  1800;  each 
formed  one  state  in  all  their  relations  with  other  powers,  while  they  - 
retained  the  most  perfect  independence  in  all  internal  matters ;  they 
kept  their  own  laws,  their  own  constitutions,  their  own  national  debts 
and  custom-dues,  and  a  distinct  administration  of  the  ordinary 
government.  It  is,  therefore,  but  an  adaptation  of  older  forms  t6  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  is  now  called  for, — 
an  enlargement  on  ^  the  lines  of  the  old  constitution.'  Althotigh  the 
relations  between  England  and  Scotland,  where  certain' points  are 
reserved  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  two  independent  king- 
doms, still  make  a  slight  approach  to  the  federal  idea ;  and  although 
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the  idataons  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  approach 
more  closely  to  a  federal  connection,  they  both  yet  differ  essentially 
6001  it.  The  colony  has  the  same  internal  independence  as  the 
state  that  is  a  member  of  a  federation,  but  it  differs  in  having  no 
Toice  or  control  in  the  general  concerns  of  the  whole.  The  present 
idation  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  is  not  a  federal,  it  is  still,  in 
a  zneasore,  even  with  their  local  parliaments,  a  dependent  relation. 
Each  of  the  seven  provinces  of  Canada,  each  of  the  seven  of  Austral-. 
asia,have  their  local  parliaments  already.  But  the  parliament  of 
Uie  United  Kingdom  undertakes  not  only  the  local  legislation  of 
the  three  kingdoms ;  it  also  discusses  and  controls  the  relations  of 
tke  whole  of  the  British  dominions  with  foreign  powers.  Very  faXy 
bouBver,  is  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  performing 
this  herculean  task  which  has  grown  upon  it.  If  the  legislation  con- 
eeimng  the  local  affairs  of  the  three  kingdoms  were  devolved  to 
local  parliaments,  time  would  thus  be  gained  for  paying  that  atten- 
tion to  home  legislation  which  has  been  notoriously  long  wanted. 
What  is  required,  then,  is  to  adapt  the  present  constitution  to  the 
basis  of  a  British  federation;  on  the  colonial  side  we  have  the  local 
parliaments,  we  must  give  them  share  in  the  imperial  parliament ;  on 
our  aide  we  have  the  imperial,  we  must  give  ourselves  local  parlia- 
ments. There  would  be  one  central  representative  parliament  for 
aU.  the  self-governing  colonies  in  union  with  Great  Britain.  Local 
questions  of  all  kinds  must  be  relegated,  with  us  as  they  are  now 
with  them,  to  local  parliaments,  and  local  English,  Scotch,  Welsh, 
London,  and  Irish  parliaments  (or  even,  if  you  will,  local  parliaments 
far  sneialler' areas  even  than  these;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with  one 
local  parliament  for  the  three  combined)  will  deal  with  local  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  questions.  The  imperial  parliament  would,  under 
each  arrangement,  of  course  deal  only  with  imperial  questions,  that 
is  with  the  supreme  questions  of  peace  and  war,  foreign  relations, 
diplomacy  and  consnlar  agencies,  the  defence  of  the  whole  against 
all  external  foes  (army  and  navy,  forts,  garrisons,  arsenals,  naval 
^tions  and  dockyards),  India  and  the  crown  colonies,  foreign  and 
intercolonisd  trade,  postal  and  telegraphic  communication,  with  every- 
thing, in  fact,  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  as  a  whole.  In 
relation  to  all  such  great,  national,  and  fundamental  subjects,  the 
colonists  of  our  own  race,  lineage,  and  language,  living  on  British  soil 
and  under  the  British  flag,  remain  to  this  day  as  unrepresented  as 
if  they  were  aliens. 

Only  thus  in  England  shall  we  be  able  to  carry  out  those  social 
reforms  we  stand  in  such  need  of;  only  thus,  on  the  other  hand,  shall 
we  insure  for  ourselves  a  lasting  and  durable  peace  and  freedom  fsom 
«itang]ement  in  greater  responsibilities  abroad.  '  It  would  be  a  happy 
day  for  the  Peace  Society,'  writes  Mr.  John  Morley,  *  that  should 
give  the  colonies  a  veto  on  imperial  war  I'    And  as  the  unification  of 
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Gennany,  with  the  consequent  preponderance  of  our  German  kinsfolk  ' 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  contributed  more  to  the  establishm^ii 
of  peace  in  the  present,  and  carries  with  it  more  hope  of  peace  in 
the  future,  than  any  other  political  event  of  the  last  half-century, 
80  the  unification  in  reality  of  the  English-speaking  race  as  against 
all  external  or  possible  attack,  would  be  more  potent  to  insure  the 
world's  peace  than  any  other  imaginable  development  of  political 
forces. 

It  is,  however,  only  fitting,  before  attempting  to  consider  in 
detail  a  feasible  scheme  for  the  federation  of  Great  Britain  and  our 
English-speaking  colonies  in  Canada  and  Australasia,  to  examine  some 
instances  of  this  form  of  government  that  are  at  present  existing  and 
in  working  order ;  where  certain  states  have  agreed  to  come  together 
upon  certain  conditions  for  general  purposes,  but  to  remain  indi- 
vidually distinct  for  local  purposes  and  objects. 

>  I.  In  the  German  lands  from  early  ages  there  has  existed  an 
aggregation  of  tribes  and  states,  some  of  them  even  of  non-German 
racej  each  of  which  preserved  for  domestic  purposes  its  own  arrange- 
ments and  laws,  but  was  united  with  the  rest  under  one  supreme 
head  and  central  authority  as  regards  its  relation  to  all  external 
powers.  Since  1871  all  the  states  of  Germany  *form  an  eternal  . 
union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of 
the  German  people.'  For  legislative  purposes,  under  the  Emperor  as 
head,  are  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly ;  first,  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Federated  States,  consisting  of  ^6^  members,^  who  represent  the 
individual  States,  and  thus  as  the  guardian  of  state  rights,  answers 
very  closely  to  the  Senate  of  the  American  Union,  except  that  the 
number  of  members  coming  from  each  state  is  not  uniform,  but 
apportioned — 17  to  Prussia,  6  to  Bavaria,  4  to  Wiirtemberg,  4  to 
Saxony,  3  to  Baden,  3  to  Hesse,  4  to  Elsass,  2  to  Brunswick,  2  to 
Schwerin,  and  1  each  to  seventeen  of  the  smaller  states.  This  is 
called  the  *  Federal  Council '  (or  Bundesrath).  The  '  Federal  Diet ' 
(Reichstag),  or  House  of  Bepresentatives,  or  House  of  Commons  of 
the  realm,  consists  of  397  members,  who  are  elected  for  three  years 
by  ballot  and  universal  suffrage  of  all  male  Germans  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  have  not  been  deprived  of  political  rights  owing  to 
felony  or  other  misdemeanours.  This  number  was  fixed  upon  as  being 
originally  one  member  for  every  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  the 
population  of  Germany  in  1871  being  taken  at  39,700,000.  Prussia 
now  returns  236  deputies,  Bavaria  48,  Saxony  23,  Wiirtemberg  17^ 
Elsass  15,  Baden  14,  Hesse  9,  Schwerin  6,  four  small  States  3  each, 
three  other  small  States  2  each,  and  the  remaining  eleven  States  1 
each.    The  electors  are  20  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  the  electoral 

'  They  are  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  individoal  states  for  each  session. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  President  of  the  Upper  House,  and  in  this  capacity 
has  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Lower 
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districts  vary  in  population.  All  laws  for  the  empire  must  first  be 
passed  by  the  Federal  Council  before  they  can  even  be  submitted  to 
tiie  Federal  Diet  at  all ;  the  latter  then  decides  upon  them  by  abso- 
Inte  majority.  The  army  and  navy,  trade  and  commerce,  posts  and 
telegraphs,  and  foreign  affairs  ai'e  the  questions  dealt  with  by  this 
imperial  parliament ;  as  are  also  some  parts  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Parliament  has  already  by  law 
settled  one  uniform  criminal  code  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  and 
established  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  It  will  probably  shortly 
settle  a  civil  code  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  revenue  for  the 
needs  of  the  empire  (under  30  million  pounds)  is  raised  chiefly  from 
-costoms,  excise,  and  the  profits  on  the  post  and  telegraphs.  When 
this  has  not  been  enough,  the  deficiency  has  hitherto  been  supple- 
mented by  annual  quotas  assessed  for  each  of  the  federated  states 
according  to  population,  and  raised  by  each  state  as  it  pleased.  The 
population  of  this  federated  Germany  is  now  45  millions,  just  about 
the  same  as  the  united  population  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and 
Australasia  at  the  present  time,  and  the  proportion  of  members  to 
population  in  the  imperial  parliament  is  thus  now  one  to  every 
114,000  inhabitants,  bat  it  will,  of  course,  vary  as  long  as  the 
number  of  members  remains  fixed  and  the. population  increases. 

Each  German  state  has  its  own  local  constitution  and  home  rule 
for  its  internal  affairs.  Generally  there  are  two  chambers,  except  in 
.some  of  the  smallest  states,  the  population  of  which  does  not  much 
•exceed  in  some  cases  that  of  our  larger  towns. 

(a)  In  Prussia  the  Upper  House  of  the  local  parliament  (the 
Landtag)  is  a  mixed  body,  and  the  number  of  members  is  undefined  ; 
they  are  partly  hereditary,  partly  ex-ojfficio,  the  others  being  elected 
or  nominated  for  life.'  The  Lower  House  of  432  members  (all  of 
whom  must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age)  is  elected  on  the  basis  of 
taxation  by  a  rather  elaborate  process  and  classification ;  they  repre- 
sent, however,  the  whole  of  the  male  population  of  Prussia  over 
25  years  of  age  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  the  municipal  elections 
in  their  place  of  domicile.  One  delegate  is  elected  from  every 
4x>mplete  number  of  250  souls,  and  these  delegates  then  elect  the 
members  who  sit  for  three  years.  Although  there  are  no  equal 
electoral  districts,  there  is,  roughly  speaking,  at  present  one  member 

'  The  Prussian  House  of  Tiords  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  sixteen 
heads  of  mediatised  princely  families,  fifty  hereditary  peers,  and  an  unlimited  number 
4>f  laadowners,  manufacturers,  and  national  celebrities,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
king  for  life  or  fox  a  shorter  period,  eight  members  elected  by  the  resident  landowners 
(one  for  each  province  in  Prussia),  the  mayors  of  all  towns  with  over  50,000  inhabi- 
tants (now  24),  the  representatives  of  the  ten  Universities,  and  the  heads  of  chapters. 
In  principle  therefore,  it  is  far  more  of  a  popular  assembly  than  the  present  British 
House  of  Lords,  and  so  too  is  the  Upper  House  in  each  of  the  other  German  states. 
The  Britiah  House  of  Lords  (as  at  present  constituted)  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  hereditary  members  than  any  other  |chamber  in  the  world,  except  perhaps  the 
Haogaiian  Upper  House. 
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for  every  65,000  inhabitants;  the] total  population  is  27  millions, 
somewhat  over  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  right  of  proposing^ 
la#s  is  in  each  of  the  chambers.  All  members  are  paid  12.  a  i^j. 
Financial  bilk  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  Lower  House,  and 
accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc  by  the  Upper.  The  ministers  may,  or 
'  may  not,  be  members  of  either  house.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
admitted  when  required  to  give  explanations  or  answer  questions 
connected  with  their  departments,  but,  of  course,  have  then  no  v6te. 
Education,  public  worship,  agriculture,  justice,  public  works,  mines, 
are  the  subjects  on  which  this  home  parliament  for  the  State  of 
Prussia  legislates.  The  local  Prussian  revenue  of  46  million  pounds, 
over  which  they  exercise  control  for  these  purposes,  is  raised  chiefly 
from  the  receipts  of  the  state  railways,  and  from  the  land,  house,  and 
income  tax.  The  revenue  from  the  railways  shows  a  tendency  ix> 
become  a  far  more  fruitful  source  of  revenue  than  al|  other  taxation 
direct  or  indirect.  Under  one-half,  or  12  millions,  of  the  population 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  as  their  sole  or  chief  occupation,  and  about 
one-half  of  these  are  small  freeholders ;  but,  as  in  England — and,  in 
fact,  in  all  European  states — there  is  a  strong  movement  towards  the 
concentration  of  the  population  in  towns. 

(6)  In  Bavaria  the  local  legislature  also  consists  of  an  Upper  and 
Lower  House.  The  first  is  partly  hereditary,  partly  ex  officio,  and 
partly  nominated  for  life.^  For  the  second,  all  males  over  twenty- 
ifive  years  of  age,  who  pay  taxes  of  one  pound  a  year  at  least,  elect 
delegates  (one  for  every  600  souls),  who  elect  the  members,  as  in 
'Prussia.  There  are  159  such  members ;  at  present  this  is  an  average  of 
about  one  to  every  35,000  of  the  population,  which  is  over  5  millions, 
or  about  the  same  as  that  of  Ireland ;  they  must  all  be  thirty  yeai^ 
old.  There  are  ministers  of  justice,  home  department,  education, 
public  worship,  finance,  and  war  (as  the  Bavarian  army  is  still  so  far 
independent  as  to  be  only  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Enb- 
peror).  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  are  the  only  two  states  of  the 
federation  that  still  retain  a  separate  army  and  a  separate  postal 
service.  The  greater  part  of  the  11  million  pounds  of  local  Bavarian 
revenue  is  drawn  firom  state  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  but  some 
portion  is  drawn  firom  direct  as  well  as  indirect  taxation. 

(c)  In  Wiirtemberg  there  is  an  old  constitution  dating  firom  1816. 
,The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  an  Upper  and  Lower  House.  The 
first,  consisting  partly  of  hereditary  and  partly  of  life  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  king ;  these  last  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole 
House.    The  lower  chamber  consists  of  86  members  *  elected  for  six 

'  The  Bavarian  Upper  House  is  formed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  aroh* 

bishops,  and  a  few  hereditary  nobles.    The  rest  are  nominated  by  the  king ;  one  at 

,  least  most  be  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop,  and  one  a  Protestant  deigyman. 

^      *  Thirteen  of  them  are  chosen  by  the  landowners  of  the  kingdom,  six  by  the  Pro- 

'  testant  clergy,  six  by  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  seventy  are  depaUes  elected  \ij 
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years ;  at  present  they  average  about  one  for  every  23,000  inhabi- 
tants. Justice,  education,  public  worship,  and  home  aifairs  are  the 
subjects  they  legislate  upon.  Half  the  total  local  revenue  of  the 
State  of  Wiirtemberg,  which  amounts  to  3  million  pounds,  is  raised 
firom  the  state  domains,  railways,  posts,  and  tel^raphs.  The  other 
half  in  about  equal  proportion  by  a  direct  tax  on  land  and  income, 
and  from  indirect  taxation. 

(d)  In  Saxony,  again,  there  are  two  chambers — the  Upper,  con- 
nsting  partly  of  elected  and  partly  of  eahoffido  members ;  *  the  Lower, 
containing  80  members— thirty-five  deputies  of  towns,  forty-five  of 
roial  communes — at  present  one  for  about  every  32,000  inhabitants, 
elected  by  all  male  tax-payers  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  from  the 
3  millions  of  popidation  (about  the  same  as  that  of  Scotland).  The 
members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  twelve  shillings  a  day.  The  same 
subjects  for  local  and  domestic  legislation  as  in  the  other  states, 
education,  public  worship,  justice,  home  afiairs,  fall  to  their  cogni- 
sance. Of  the  revenue,  which  is  over  3  million  pounds,  more  than 
half  is  raised  from  state  domains  and  railways.  There  is  not  an 
individual  of  the  2  millions  of  the  population  of  Wiirtemberg  (some- 
what over  that  of  Wales),  or  of  the  3  millions  of  Saxony,  above  the 
age  of  ten  years,  unable  to  read  and  write. 

(e)  In  Baden  there  is  an  Upper  and  Lower  House.  The  former 
connsU  of  princes  of  the  blood,  ten  hereditary  peers,  R.  C.  Archbishop  of 
Freibarg,  the  head  of  Protestant  Church,  a  member  for  each  of  the 
two  universities  and  eight  nominated  by  the  Grand  Duke.  The  Lower, 
of  63  members,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  25,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  elected  by  universal  suffrage  from  a  population  of  over  1^ 
millions  (about  that  of  Wales).  Every  male  citizen  not  convicted 
of  crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the  elections. 
Delegates  are  elected,  who  in  their  turn,  as  in  Prussia  and  Wiirtem- 
berg, elect  the  members  for  eight  years.  They  legislate  for  the  same 
matters,  divided  into  five  departments,  as  the  other  local  parliaments. 
The  local  Baden  revenue  of  2  million  pounds  is  raised  chiefiy  from 
the  railways,  and  about  one-fourth  from  land  and  income  tax. 

if)  In  Hesse  there  are  two  chambers — ^the  Upper,  composed  partly 
of  hereditary,  partly  of  life  and  elected  members ;  the  lower  contains 
50  members  for  a  population  of  1  million,  and  the  revenue  is  about 
the  same  figure. 

And  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  rest  of  the  states  of  the 
federated  empire,  except  that  some  of  the  smaller  ones  have  only  one 
chamber,  generally,  however,  indirectly  elected  (which  seems  to  be  the 

baUot  fay  town  and  mral  districts,  and  one  member  sits  ex  qfficio,  the  chancellor  of 

Tnlnngen  Uniyersity. 

*  Hie  npper  Saxon  chamber  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  eight 
hereditary  barons,  twelve  depaties  elected  by  landowners,  fifteen  members  nominated 
by  the  king  for  Ufe,  eight  mayors  of  towns,  five  heads  of  colleges,  the  chancellor  of 
Leipzig  University,  and  one  Boman  Catholic  dean  (of  Bautzen). 
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favourite  German  way  of  legalising  and  systematising  the  American 
and  English  Caucus),  some  of  the  members  to  represent  property, 
others  numbers  only.  Each  state,  however  small,  just  as  much  as 
the  larger  ones,  has  home  rule,  and  manages  its  own  domestic 
affairs.  The  population  of  some  of  these  smaller  ones  scarcely 
equals  that  of  Nottingham  or  Norwich. 

II.  Since  1867  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  has  been  a 
political  Siamese  twin,  of  which  Austria  is  the  one  body,  and  Hun- 
gary the  other ;  the  population  of  the  Austrian  half  is  24  millions, 
and  that  of  Hungary  about  16  millions.  Each  of  the  two  has  its  own 
parliament ;  the  connecting  link  is  the  sovereign  (whose  civil  list  is 
raised  half  by  one  and  half  by  the  other)  and  a  common  army,  navy, 
and  diplomatic  service,  and  another  Over-parliament  of  120  meml>ers, 
one  half  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  Hungary,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  legislature  of  Austria  (the  Upper  House  of  each  twin  returns 
twenty,  and  the  Lower  of  each  forty  delegates  from  their  own  num- 
ber, who  thus  form  a  kind  of  Joint  Committee  of  the  Four  Houses). 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  Over-parliament  is  limited  to  foreign  affairs 
and  war.  But  with  this  Over-parliament  we  are  not  now  so  much 
concerned.  Our  interest  is  chiefly  with  the  western,  or  Austrian  part 
of  the  twin,  which  is  a  federal  government  in  itself.  The  federal  and 
imperial  Austrian  parliament  (the  Beichsrath)  is  divided  into  an 
Upper  and  Lower  House.  The  first,  of  105  members  in  all,  consists 
of  thirteen  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  fifty-three  hereditary  peers,  ten 
archbishops,  seven  bishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  and 
other  members  nominated  for  life  by  the  crown,  being  persons  dis- 
tinguished for  art  or  science,  or  for  great  service  to  Church  or  State. 
The  Lower  House,  of  353  members,  is  elected  for  six  years  by  all 
male  persons  over  twenty-four  years  of  age  who  pay  direct  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  IO5.  a  year.  Some  of  the  members  are  elected  by 
delegates,  others  directly;  85  are  sent  by  the  landed  proprietors,  116 
by  the  towns,  21  by  the  chambers  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  131 
by  the  rural  districts ;  in  these  last  the  peasants  elect  one  delegate 
for  every  500  inhabitants,  and  these  delegates  elect  the  members. 
Female  landed  proprietors  in  possession  of  their  own  property  are 
entitled  to  vote.  The  whole  population  of  this  federated  Austria  is 
23  millions,  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  proportion  of 
Wmbers  roughly  averages  one  to  every  70,000  inhabitants.*  Both 
Houses  must  be  summoned  annually ;  a  bill  may  originate  in  either 
House ;  they  legislate  on  army  and  navy,  trade  and  commerce,  railways, 
post  and  telegraph,  customs,  and  the  national  debt.     There  are  eight 

•  Bohemia  sends  92  members,  one  for  60,000  inhabitants;  Galicia,  63,  one  for 
9^,000;  Lower  Austria  37,  one  for  63,000;  Stjria  23,  on 3  for  6?,000 ;  Upper  Austria" 
17,  one  for  44,000 ;  Tyrol  18,  same  proportion;  Illyria  36,  one  for  60,000 ;  Salzburg  6, 
or  one  for  32,000 ;  Vorarlberg  3,  or  one  for  35,000. 
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ministers — justice,  war,  commerce,  agriculture,  finance,  home  depart- 
ment, education,  and  one  mthout  portfolio,  always  a  Pole,  for  Galicia. 

Federated  Austria  consists  of  seventeen  distinct  states.  The 
German  element  constitutes  36  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  these, 
and  the  Sclav  57  per  cent.  There  are  a  few  Magyars,  Italians,  and 
Soumanians.  Each  of  these  seventeen  states  has  its  own  provincial 
parliament  of  one  House,  partly  composed  of  ex-officio  members  (the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the 
chancellors  of  the  universities),  but  chiefly  of  representatives  chosen 
by  all  the  inhabitants  who  pay  direct  taxation.  Some  of  these  are 
elected  by  the  landowners,  others  by  the  towns,  others  by  the  trade- 
guilds  and  boards  of  commerce ;  the  representatives  of  the  rural  com- 
munes, however,  are  elected  by  delegates,  as  in  Prussia.  They  legislate 
concerning  all  local  matters,  coimty  taxation,  land  laws  and  farming, 
education,  public  worship,  and  public  works. 

The  constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  or  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  dates  from  a.d.  895.  There  are  two  Houses  of  the 
Eeichstag.  The  Upper  contains  839  members  (of  whom  772  are 
hereditary  magnates,  50  are  bishops  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
Churcbee,  5  are  from  Transylvania,  and  2  are  deputies  from  Croatia). 
The  Lower  contains  444  members,  elected  everj  three  years  by  all 
males  over  twenty  who  pay  direct  taxes.  334  of  these  are  deputies 
of  Hungarian  towns  and  rural  districts  ;  75  are  from  Transylvania ; 
34  from  Croatia ;  and  one  from  Flume.  Croatia  and  Slavonia  have 
besides  a  common  diet  of  their  own,  and  for  internal  affi&irs,  religion, 
education^  and  justice,  are  autonomous.  The  revenues  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  which  thus  recognises  three  distinct  federal 
parliaments,  are  managed  under  three  distinct  budgets.  The  first 
for  the  whole  empire  (to  which  Austria  pays  68  and  Hungary  31  per 
cent.)  was  last  year  21  millions  of  pounds.  Out  of  it  only  the  working 
expenses  of  the  empire  are  paid — the  army,  navy,  and  diplomatic 
services.  The  second  for  federated  Austria  was  46  million  pounds 
(or  about  half  that  of  Great  Britain),  and  is  raised  by  customs  and 
excise  and  indirect  taxation.  The  third  for  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
alone,  of  30  million  pounds.  Out  of  both  these  last  has  to  be  paid  the 
annual  charge  on  the  national  debt.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  empire  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  they  gravi- 
tate constantly  towards  the  larger  towns.  This  instance  of  federation 
may  look  unwieldy  because  Hungary  is  tied  to  it,  but  it  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  uniting  in  one  empire  the  various  nationalities,  races, 
and  idigions  that  own  the  head  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  as  king 
^nd  sovereign. 

HL  Turning  next  to  the  oldest  federation  in  Europe,  that  of 
Switzerland,  which  with  various  changes  has  survived  from  1308, 
though  its  present  constitution  dates  only  from  1874,  we  find  it  now 
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embraces  three  nationalities — Grerman,  French,  Italian.  The  original 
nucleus  of  the  State,  however,  was  German,  and  even  now  three-fourths 
of  the  population  are  German.  The  twenty-two  distinct  states  are 
federated  under  one  president  elected  annually,  and  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly of  two  chambers.  The-  Upper  House  (the  Standerath)  consists  of 
44  members,  two  coming  from  each  canton  irrespective  of  its  size 
(exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  Senate  in  the  United  States  is  com* 
posed  of  two  members  from  each  Of  the  thirty-eight  American  States), 
and,  like  the  Upper  House  of  the  federated  German  empire,  these  mem* 
bers  represent  not  population,  but  states  federated.  The  Lower  (or 
*  Nationalrath ')  House  consists  of  145  members  elected  every  three 
years  by  universal  suflfrage  of  all  males  over  twenty,  one  member  for 
every  20,000  inhabitants.  The  public  revenue  of  the  confederation  is 
derived  almost  entirely  from  customs,  and  from  the  post  and  telegraphs. 
A  great  part  is  afterwards  divided,  and  paid  back  in  proportions  from 
the  central  authority  to  supplement  the  local  revenues  of  the  various 
cantons.  The  total  revenue  is  a  little  under  2  million  pounds,  the 
population  is  nearly  3  millions.  Each  of  the  cantons  is  sovereign  and 
independent,  and  has  its  ,own  local  parliament,  scarcely  any  two 
being  the  same,  but  all  based  on  universal  suffrage.  Each  canton 
has  its  own  budget  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  its  own  public 
debt.  Their  local  revenues  are  raised  by  income-tax,  and  in  some 
few  cases  from  excise,  but  58  per  cent,  by  indirect  taxation. 

IV.  Passing  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World,  we  go  from  the 
smallest  and  oldest  instance  of  federated  government  to  that  of  the 
youngest  and  the  largest.  We  will  take  the  youngest  first.  In  1867 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  (which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada),  together  with  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  were  federated  by  act  of  the  Imperial  British  Par- 
liament at  Westminster  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  These  four 
provinces  were  joined  by  British  Columbia  in  1871,  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1873,  and  the  rest  of  British  North  America  (except  New- 
foundland) in  1880.  The  territory  of  this  Federal  Dominion  is  over 
3  million  square  miles  in  extent,  and  is  at  present  divided  into  seven 
distinct  and  independent  colonies,  the  united  population  of  which  is 
4^  millions ;  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  it  doubles  itself  every 
twenty-five  years.  The  federal  parliament  consists  of  two  Houses, 
called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Senate  consists 
of  77  members  nominated  by  the  crown  for  life,  but  they  may  resign ; 
(viz.  24  from  Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  12  from  Nova  Scotia,  12  from 
New  Brunswick,  3  from  British  Columbia,  4  from  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  3  from  Manitoba)  ;  they  must  all  be  over  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  practically  by  universal 
suffrage  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  every  17,000  inhabitants ;  they 
sit  for  five  years.    The  number  of  members  allotted  to  each  province 
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is  adjusted  by  the  census;  at  present  there  are  213  members  (88 
fiom  Ontario^  65  from  Quebec,  21  from  Nova  Scotia,  16  from  New 
Brunswick,  4  from  Manitoba,  6  from  British  Columbia,  6  from  Prince 
Edward's  Island).  The  members  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  each  paid  2Z.  every  day  they  attend,  with  travelling 
expenses.  The  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion,  representing  the 
Queen,  as  head  of  the  executive,  has  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the 

•  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has  a  cabinet  of  thirteen  nunis- 
ters,  who  are  called  the '  Privy  Council  of  Canada ; '  they  are  the 
Bunisters  of  the  interior  or  home  affairs  (who  is  prime  minister),  of 
ndhrays  and  canals,  of  finance,  of  justice  (the  attorney-general),  of 
militia  and  defence,  of  marine  and  fisheries,  of  agriculture,  of  pubUc 
works,  of  customs,  of  inland  revenue,  of  post,  and  two  others  without 
post&lios.  The  revenue  of  tiie  federated  Dominion  in  1882  was  over 
11  milUon  pounds  (one-eighth  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  half 
of  that  of  the  Australasian  colonies) ;  it  is  drawn  chiefly  from  customs, 
exeise,  post-office,  and  railways, — the  first,  however,  amounts  to  three- 

•  fifths  of  the  whole.  In  tonnage  of  vessels  Canada  stands  fourth 
among  the  nations  of  the  world ;  Germany  being  fifth,  and  Italy  sixth. 

The  local  and  provincial  parliaments  are  distinct  in  each  one  of 
tiie  seven  free  and  independent  colonies  that  are  thus  federated. 
Ontario  (with  a  population  under  2  millions)  has  only  one  chamber, 
called  the  Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  82  members,  one  for 
each  of  eighty*two  districts,  and  all  elected  for  four  years.  Quebec, 
whose  population  of  1^  million  is  nearly  all  French  and  Boman 
Githolio,  has  two  elective  chambers;  the  Upper  one  contains  24 
members,  one  from  each  of  twenty**four  electoral  districts,  and  the 
Lower  contains  65  members,  all  dected  for  four  years.  New  Bruns- 
wick, with  440,000  inhabitants,  has  also  an  Upper  and  Lower  House ; 
the  first  of  20,  and  the  second  of  41  members ;  Nova  Scotia,  with  her 
321,000  inhabitants,  has  a  Lower  House  of  38  members,  but  the  Upper 
is  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Prince  Ed?raurd  Island 
has  also  two  Houses,  both  elective,  the  Upper  contains  13,  and  the 
Lower  30  members  (ten  firom  each  of  three  counties),  but  British 
Cohunlna  (like  Ontario  and  Manitoba)  is  at  present  content  with  one 
House  of  24  mcQibers.  Each  province  has  its  own  lieutenant*govemor, 
aominated  by  the  Grovemor-General  of  the  Dominion,  and  possesses 
full  powers  to  regulate  its  own  local  affairs,  dispose  of  its  local  reve- 
nues, and  make  such  laws  for  its  own  internal  matters  as  it  deems  best 
as  regaxds  the  land,  education,  public  worship,  railways  and  canals, 
Soc^  under  its  own  provincial  and  responsible  ministry. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  confederation  has  been  to  facilitate 

the  settlement  of  questions  which  were  before  sources  of  angry  re- 

.  elimination.   Each  provincial  legislature,  relieved  of  the  more  general 

'  subjects  of  legislation  and  debate,  is  now  vigorously  pursuing  the  policy 

of  development — extendiog  education,  promoting  colonisation  and 
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immigraiioD.  Here  we  have  before  us  within  the  Queen's  own  realms 
not  only  a  precedent  for  federation,  but  also  a  demonstration  of  the 
ease  witii  which  it  can  be  adopted  and  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom. 

v.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  like  all  the  rest,  is 
coloured,  only  perhaps  in  stronger  measure,  throughout  by  the  poli- 
tical ideas  of  English  origin,  and  is  in  reality  simply  an  adaptation 
to  federal  uses  of  the  British  Constitution  as  it  presented  itself  to  an 
observer  between  1760  and  1787. 

The  President  has  most  of  the  powers  that  belonged  to  King 
George  III.  He  has  a  suspensory  veto  on  all  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress ;  when  he  vetoes  a  bill  he  sends  it  back  to  the  House  whence  it 
originated,  with  his  objections  to  it  in  writing.  If  the  bill  is  again 
passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  in  each  House  it 
then  ipso  facto  becomes  law.  Even  with  this  limit  to  his  veto,  how- 
ever, and  even  without  the  power  of  proroguing  or  dissolving  either 
of  the  federal  Houses,  the  President  enjoys  far  more  personal  power 
than  now  belongs  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  he  prepares  any  treaties  he  pleases 
with  foreign  powers,  but  cannot  conclude  one  without  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Upper  House  or  Senate ;  all  the  appointments  he 
makes  also  must  receive  the  approbation  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
He  thus  nominates  his  own  ministers,  and  they  are  responsible  only 
to  him.  There  are  seven  of  them — foreign  aflfairs,  treasury,  war, 
navy,  postmaster,  home  affairs,  and  attorney-general.  Their  salaries 
are  each  1,6002.  The  President  can  dismiss  them  as  he  wills,  .and 
the  House  of  Commons  or  Bepresentatives  has  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
Neither  may  any  minister  sit  in  either  House.  The  President  thus 
reigns  and  rules  for  four  years,  though  he  is  not  of  regal  birth,  over 
50  millions  of  English-speaking  people,  or  rather  more  than  at 
present  exist  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australasia  combined. 
But  as  10  millions  of  these  are  German,  1  million  Scandinavian,  and 
7  millions  negroes,  the  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  still 
under  the  sway  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreselitatives  are  our  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses  of  Parliament,  only  without  the  hereditary  principle.  Com- 
bined they  form  ^  Congress,'  and  must  meet  every  year ;  they  usually 
come  together  in  December.  • 

The  members  of  the  Senate  or  Upper  House  are  elected  for  six 
years ;  two  from  each  of  the  thirty-eight  separate  states  of  the  Union, 
irrespective  of  population.  They  are  chosen  by  the  local  parliaments 
of  each  state.  There  are  thus  76  members  in  all ;  each  Senator  must 
be  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  firom 
which  he.  is  chosen.  One-third  vacate  their  seats  every  two  years ; 
usually,  however,  the  Senator  whose  term  of  ofiSce  is  about  to  expire 
is  re-elected  by  his  state  legislature.  y 
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The  House  of  Bepresentatives  or  Commons  is  elected  for  two  years 
by  all  male  citizens  over  twenty- one  years  of  age  who  possess  the 
franebise  in  their  particular  states.  Each  member  must  be  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  the  state  he  represents. 
The  number  of  members  to  which  each  state  is  entitled  by  its  popu- 
lation is  determined  by  Congress  on  the  basis  of  the  census  taken 
every  ten  years.  The  total  number  of  representatives  for  the  4 
millions  of  people  in  1789  was  69,  about  one  for  every  50,000.  There 
are  in  1884,  for  the  50  millions  of  people,  325  members,  or  about  one 
for  every  150,000  inhabitants.  The  electoral  districts,  each  with  one 
member  only,  are  as  far  as  possible  conterminous  with  the  counties 
of  the  various  states.  Each  senator,  since  1874,  receives  from  impe- 
rial funds  a  salary  of  5,000  dollars,  or  1,000Z.  per  annum,  with  his 
travelling  expenses  besides,  once  up  to  Washiogton  and  once  home 
again  by  most  direct  route ;  and  each  member  of  the  Lower  House 
has  also  a  salary  of  1,000Z.  per  annum  besides  his  travelling  expenses. 
Bnt  no  member  of  either  house  can  hold  any  government  office  or 
post  whatsoever  in  the  United  States,  being  a  paid  member  of  the 
legislature.  They  may,  however,  be  at  the  same  time  members  of 
their  own  local  legislatmres  and  of  the  imperial  parliament.^ 

The  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Congress  have  power  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  (all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excise  are  uniform  throughout  the  Union),  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  states ;  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies ;  to  coin  money  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures ;  to  manage  the  post-office,  grant  patents,  declare  war,  raise 
and  support  army  and  navy,  to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  inva- 
sions. New  states  may  be  admitted  to  the  Union  by  Congress,  but 
may  never  be  carved  out  of  other  states  already  in  union  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislatures  of  those  states. 

The  district  of  Columbia,  ten  miles  square  (ceded  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia  for  this  purpose),  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, the  centre  and  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Government,  has  no 
state  lights,  being  extra-provincial. 

The  imperial  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  derived  chiefly  from 
two  sources — customs  and  excise.  It  amounts  in  all  to  72  million 
pounds;  the  expenditure  is  only  52  millions,  chiefly  in  army  and 
navy, pensions,  and  civil  service ;  the  surplus  is  available  for  reducing 
the  national  debt  incurred  during  the  civil  war  of  1861  to  1865. 

'  Tbe  fonnden  of  the  United  States  did  not  scruple  to  nsc  this  adjective  *  im- 
perial,' in  the  same  way  as  in  England  we  speak  of  tbe  imperial  parliament  or  the 
imperial  pint,  and  in  the  *  Act  of  Settlement  *  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  objects  to  the  term,  and  from  a  catchword  makes  an  argument : 
for  an  empire  you  must  have  an  emperor.' 
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There  are  twb  safeguards  against  any  sudden  change  or  conse- 
quence of  political  passion,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  United  Stites* 
constitution.  The  first  is^  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  is 
made  the  arbiter  and  judge  in  any  dispute  that  may  arise  as  to  how 
far  either  the  Congress  had  trenched  on  the  states'  rights  or  the  state 
legislatures  may  have  exceeded  theirs.  The  second  is,  that  no  altera- 
tion can  be  made  in  the  federal  constitution  simply  by  act  of  the 
imperial  legislature.  Congress  may  propose  an  alteration  when  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  vote  for  it ;  or,  on  the  application  of  the  states' 
Iq^slatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  may  call  a  con- 
vention, specially  elected  for  that  purpose,  to  hear  and  propose 
amendments,  which  however  before  they  can  be  carried  out,  must  be 
ratified  afterwards  by  the  states'  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  Six  times  only  in  the  last  hundred  years  has 
any  alteration  been  made.  The  original  constitution  was  formulated 
in  1787;  ten  amendments  were  added  in  1791,  and  another  the 
following  year :  one  in  1804,  another  in  1865,  another  in  1868,  and 
the  last  in  1870.  No  state,  without  its  own  consent,  is  ever  to  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  sufirage  of  two  members,  irrespective  of  popula- 
tion, in  the  Senate  or  Upper  House. 

The  constitution  of  each  of  the  thirty-eight  difierent  states  is 
various :  and  so  is  the  qualification  for  franchise :  the  original  thirteen 
had  all  been  founded  at  different  times,  and  in  different  circumstances, 
like  our  other  colonies.     But  they  all  agree  in  their  main  features. 

Each  state  has  a  Grovemor  of  its  own,  answering  very  much  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  an  English  county,  excepting  that  here  he  has 
a  province  or  state  under  his  sway  with  several  counties  in  it.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  executive  in  that  state,  just  as  the  President  of  all 
the  stetes  united  is  the  executive  head  of  the  Union.  In  some  states 
he  holds  office  for  two,  in  others  for  three  years.  He  has  a  veto  on 
all  bills  passed  by  the  legislature  of  his  state,  but  as  he  goes  out  of 
office  at  the  end  of  three  years  at  furthest,  he  can  only  retard  a  bill 
from  becoming  law  for  that  period.  He  presents  a  scheme  te  the  two 
Houses  of  his  ^tate  every  session,  embodying  his  notion  as  te  that 
which  the  particular  state  requires  in  the  way  of  effective  local  legis- 
lation. He  is  the  supreme  magistrate  in  his  province  or  state ;  he 
appoints  all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  has  all  the  militia  forces  at 
his  disposal.  Each  stete  has  a  militia,  in  which  all  men  from  eighteen 
to  forty-five,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  ought  te  be  enrolled.  Their 
sum  tetal  would  be  upwards  of  6^  millions  of  men. 

The  local  legislative  power  of  each  state  is  vested  in  two  Houses  of 
Assembly ;  the  first  of  which  is  generally  called  the  Senate.  This 
Upper  House  in  some  states  becomes  executive  and  nominates  func- 
tionaries, in  others  it  is  judicial  for  certain  civil  and  political  offences 
as  well  as  legislative,  like  the  English  House  of  Lords.  The  number 
of  its  members  is  always  small,  in  some  cases  even  as  few  as  five 
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cmly  constitute  the  Upper  House  of  a  state.  The  Lower  House  of 
legislature  in  each  state  is  usually  called  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatiTes,  or  in  some  states  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  no  share 
whatever  in  the  administration.  In  Virginia,  the  oldest  British 
ccdonj,  dating  from  1607,  the  two  Houses  are  called  Senate  and 
House  of  Delegates ;  in  New  Jersey,  the  Council  and  Assembly ;  in 
North  Carolina,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons ;  in  New  York, 
tbe  Senate  and  Assembly ;  in  Connecticut  and  Ohio,  the  LegislatiFe 
Council  and  House  of  Representatives;  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Sepresentatives ;  in  many,  as  in  our  colonies, 
the  Upjier  House  is  called  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  Lower 
House  is  called  tiie  Legislative  Assembly.  As  to  the  number  of 
r^resentatives  in  each  state,  or  the  basis  of  their  election,  there  is 
no  point  on  which  the  policy  of  the  several  states  is  more  at  variance, 
whether  we  compare  the  legislative  assemblies  directly  with  each 
other,  or  consider  the  proportions  which  they  respectively  bear  to  the 
number  of  their  constituents.  Passing  over  the  difference  between 
the  smaller  and  larger  stated — as'  Delaware,  whose  most  numeifous 
faraoch  condists  of  twenty- one  reptesentatives,  and  Massadiusetts, 
whei^  it  amounts  to  between  three  and  four  hundred — ^a  Very  con- 
eoderable  difference  is  observable  among  states  nearly  eclual  in  popu- 
lation. 

The  franchise  and  mode  of  election  and  qualification  of  'mem- 
bers varies  in  each  state ;  in  most,  however,  the  members  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  in  that 
state,  the  <mly  difibrence  being  that  th6  members  for  the  Upper 
House  sere  chosen  for  a  longer  period  than  those  chosen  for  the 
Lower;  the  latter  usually  sit  for  only  one  year,  the  former  for  two 
or  three  years.  The  effect  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  in  each 
provincial  or  state  legislature  there  is  thus  always  a  nucleus  of 
men  of  business  habits,  as  all  the  memberd  of  both  legislatures  do 
not  change  at  once ;  and  a  certain  continuity  of  effort  is  thus  in- 
sured, as  in  our  municipal  and  town  councils.  There  is  nothing 
aristocratic  in  this  double  House.  This  division  of  legislative  power 
hss  been  shown  by  time  and  experience  to  be  a  principle  of  the 
greatest  necessity.  Pennsylvania  was  the  only  one  of  the  original 
states  that  tried  to  do  with  a  single  Hbuse,  Franklin  consentidg ;  but 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  change  the  IIeiw,  and  create  two  Houses.   ' 

At  tbe  election  of  members  for  the  Imperial  Senate,  the  two 
Houses  of  Legislature  in  each  state  meet  together  in  general 
assembly,  and  elect  by  joint  ballot  the  two  inhabitants  of  the  state 
who  th^  thirik  are  most  worthy  to  be  their  Senators  or  state-repre- 
sentatives at  Washington. 

Each  state  has  home  rule  just  like  any  of  our  own  colonies; 
and  the  limits  of  the  law-making  power  in  each  state  are  simply 
that  no  law  can  be  made  retrospective;  no  duty  can  be  laid  on 
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articles  imported  or  exported  from  one  state  to  another  of  the 
Union  (eoccept  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  then  the  nett 
produce  of  such  tax  shall  be  for  the  twe,  not  of  thai  particular 
state  thus  indulgvng  in  protection^  but  for  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  imperial  purposes) ;  no  treaty  may  be  made 
with  any  foreign  power;  no  troops  or  ships  of  war  may  be  kept 
{luithout  consent  of  Congress).  The  citizens  of  each  state  are 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states.  Each  state  is  entitled  to  protection  by  the  imperial 
authority  against  invasion  from  without,  and,  on  application,  against 
domestic  violence.  Both  personal  and  real  property  are  taxed  by  the 
local  parliaments  for  local  purposes ;  and  the  local  debts  amount  to 
more  than  250  millions  sterling. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  different  states  one  with  another,  we 
find  a  great  dissimilarity  in  their  laws,  and  in  many  other  circum* 
stances.  At  present,  some  of  the  states  are  little  more  than  a 
society  of  husbandmen ;  others  of  them  have  made  great  progress 
in  branches  of  manufacture  and  industry,  and  have  already  the 
fruits  of  a  more  advanced  population.  Of  the  thirty-eight  states. 
New  York  now  contains  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  Ireland, 
Pennsylvania  hardly  less ;  Illinois  and  Ohio  have  each  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  Scotland;  fifteen  other  states  each  a  population 
over  1^  million  (which  is  about  the  population  of  Wales),  and  the 
remaining  nineteen  a  population  varying  in  each  case  from  just  short 
of  a  million  down  to  that  of  the  smallest  (Nevada),  which  contains 
62,000.  The  average  population  of  these  last  nineteen  may  be  said 
to  be  that  of  Liverpool  or  Birmingham,  or  about  half  the  population  of 
either  of  the  colonies  of  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales.  Illinois  is  the 
only  state  that  has  adopted  as  yet  the  *  free '  vote  or  system  of  minority 
representation  in  the  election  of  the  members  for  its  State  legisla- 
ture. For  this  purpose  (since  1870)  it  has  been  divided  into  fifty-one 
electoral  districts ;  each  of  these  elects  one  member  for  the  Upper 
House  and  three  for  the  Lower.  For  the  election  of  these  last  each 
elector  has  three  votes,  as  many  votes  as  there  are  vacancies,  which 
he  may  distribute  in  any  way  he  pleases  among  the  candidates, 
even  to  the  fraction  of  a  vote  and  a  half  for  each  candidate.  The 
system  is  said  to  work  well,  and  other  states  are  likely  to  adopt  it. 
It  is  the  simplest  and  perhaps  the  only  practicable  way  of  represent- 
ing anything  but  the  gross  majority,  and  is  the  same  as  the  ^cumu- 
lative vote '  which  is  used  in  England  at  the  election  of  the  London 
School  Board. 

This  league  of  thirty-eight  countries,  many  of  which  exceed  in 
size  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe,  when  founded,  consisted  of 
thirteen  separate  colonies,  and  each  of  these  as  late  as  1782  (six  years 
after  they  had  severed  themselves  from  England)  looked  with  indif- 
ference, often  with  hatred,  fear,  and  aversion  on  the  other  states. 
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There  was  but  little  commercial  or  political  intercourse  between 
them,  their  geographical  distances  apart  in  those  days  were  great, 
and  the  interests  of  the  various  colonies  were  opposed.  The  central 
garemment  of  Congress  was  at  first  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  enable 
them  to  combine  against  a  common  foe;  but  it  was  regarded  as 
jealously  by  each  of  the  separate  colonies  as  if  it  was  a  foreign  power, 
throngb  fear  of  its  encroaching  on  the  independence  of  the  states. 
The  great  extent  of  country  they  covered  was  held  by  many  to  be  alone 
a  sufficient  obstacle  against  their  ever  combining  into  one  union.  It 
vas  urged  by  those  who  wished  that  the  colonies  should  remain  distinct 
political  communities,  and  each  a  free  and  independent  state,  that  the 
situation  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland, 
which  were  closely  contiguous,  and  the  only  examples  of  federal 
states  that  were  tben  known  or  considered  by  the  people  with  any 
detail  or  precision,  was  wholly  dififerent  to  that  of  theirs.  In  their 
resistance  to  Great  Britain,  however,  they  formed  <  a  firm  league  of 
friendship,'  and  afterwards,  under  the  pressure  of  war,  the  states  came 
to  acquiesce  in  a  single,  strong,  prompt,  and  energetic  executive  power, 
bat  all  dreaded  even  then  *  a  consolidation  of  the  Union.'  A  number  of 
delegates  first  met  firom  the  colonies  and  provinces  in  North  America, 
and  held  a  <  Congress '  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1774.  This  Congress  continued  to  act,  each  member  being  only 
responsible  for  his  own  colony,  till  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
1776.  On  the  1 5th  of  November,  1777,  articles  of  Confederation  were 
drawn  up,  but  not  till  four  years  afterwards,  the  Ist  of  March,  1781,  did 
all  the  states  approve  them — so  reluctant  were  they  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  their  powers  even  in  face  of  the  common  enemy  of  their 
country.  The  imposition  of  any  tax  whatever  by  the  Central  autho- 
rity for  common  purposes  was  long  resisted,  and  Washington  had  to 
disband  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  vrar,  and  send  his  men  to  their 
homes  actually  with  heavy  arrears  of  pay,  because  the  states  would 
not  agree  together  to  pay  the  debt  they  owed  to  their  liberators,  and 
would  not  give  the  central  authority  a  power  of  providing  revenue 
for  itself.  Each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  claimed  tenaciously,  and 
exerdaed  for  some  time,  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  its  com- 
merce, and  each  state  most  ungenerously  and  most  selfishly  availed 
itself  to  the  utmost  limit  of  this  right.  In  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, regard  was  only  had  to  their  local  self-interests,  and  a  policy 
was  frequently  followed  by  one  state,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  obtain, 
an  advantage  directly  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  neighbouring, 
state.  After  peace  had  been  made  with  Great  Britain,  Washington 
^I'^S]?!^  on  against  the  great  disinclination  each  state  still  felt  to- 
divest  itself  of  the  smallest  attribute  of  independence,  so  far  that  at 
one  moment  even  civil  war  seemed  imminent  between  them.  On 
the  2 Ist  of  February,  1787,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
determined  to  summon  a  Convention  of  the  States,  *to  consider 
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how  &r  a  uniform  system  in  their  comjnercial  relations  might 
be  necessary  to  their  common  interests.'  They  met  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1787 ;  Washington  joined  the  delegates,  and  although  they 
were  the  most  experienced,  patriotic,  and  intelligent  of  the 
colonists,  at  first  a  satisfactory  issue  seemed  fiir  off ;  a  secession 
of  certain  states  was  more  than  threatened.  The  delegates  of  ten 
out  of  the  thirteen,  however,  at  last  reluctantly  approved  the  result 
of  their  labours,  and  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  agreed  that  a 
draft  of  this  should  be  first  laid  before  the  United  States  in  Gongrees 
assembled,  and  on  their  approving  the  same,  it  should  then  again 
afterwards  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
people  from  each  state  for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining  its  adop- 
tion or  rcgection.  This  was  done,  and  the  constitution  was  thus 
ratified  by  the  several  states  in  succession  ;  tiie  ordinary  legislatures 
of  each  state  were  not  consulted.  Three  states  only  at  first  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  it  that  year,  eight  in  1788,  one  the  following  year, 
while  the  thirteenth  held  out,  and  off  from  the  Union,  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  tiU  the  29th  of  May,  1790.  Thus  from  what  Washington 
and  Franklin  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  deplorable  chaos  of  conflict- 
ing elements,  the  present  Union  was  bom.  Such  as  it  was,  it  seemed 
more  than  doubtful  how  long  it  would  live. 

From  the  difficulties  that  attended  the  Federation  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  steadfiEust  statesmanship  that  from  these  small  begin- 
nings carried  it  out  at  all  hazards,  many  lessons  may  be  learnt  by 
those  who  regard  the  federation  of  the  at  present  independent  members 
of  the  British  dominions  as  impossible.  The  federal  constitution,  said 
Adams,  was  ^extorted  from  the  grinding  necessity  of  a  reluctant 
people ; '  it  was  not  till  afterwards,  and  as  the  years  rolled  on,  that  it 
came  to  be  regarded  by  that  same  people  as  the  perfection  of  political 
wisdom,  and  that  justice  was  done  to  the  statesmen  who  created  it. 
The  national  convention  that  drew  up  the  constitution  consisted  of 
fifty-five  members,  of  whom  Washington  was  piesident.  When  these 
presented  the  first  sketch  of  the  constitution  to  the  Congress  they 
said: — 

In  all  our  deliberatioiis  on  this  subject  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  that  which 
jippeared  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American,  for  in  this  scheme  is 
involyed  our  prosperity,  safety,  perhiaps  our  national  existence.  This  important 
consideration  seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds  has  led  each  state  in 
the  conyention  to  be  less  rigid  in  points  of  inferior  magnitude  than  might  have 
been  otherwise  expected  \  and  thus  the  constitution,  which  we  now  present,  is  the 
result  of  amity  under  that  mutual  deference  and  concession  which  the  peculiarity 
of  our  political  situation  rendered  indispensable. 

The  new  government  commenced  its  functions  in  1789,  after  an 
interregnum  of  two  years ;  and  thus  ^  the  revolution  of  America  ended 
precisely  when  that  of  France  began.' 

The  danger  and  possibility  of  disruption  of  the  states  was  ever 
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before  the  eyes  of  aU  paHies  in  the  Union  from  the  very  beginning 
and  long  afterwards ;  it  was  openly  spoken  of  and  threatened  in  1794, 
and  only  prevented  in  that  year  by  the  calling  out  of  15,000  militia-^ 
men  by  the  President;  and  though  commerce,  social  intercourse,  and 
eostom  created  intellectual  and  moral  bonds,  which  gradually  rendered 
a  breach  more  difBcult,  yet  the  solidarity  of  interests  and  union  were 
only  ultimately  vindicated  by  the  sword  in  1861.  As  early  as  1790 
slavery  and  finance  questions  showed  how  diverse  were  the  interests 
of  the  northern  and  southern  states.  Eight  years  later,  Kentucky 
leading  the  way,  a  secession  was  again  proposed,  as  the  ascendency  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  become  unbearable  to  the  southern 
states.  In  1805  the  west^n  states  wished  to  secede.  In  1813  the 
ISew  England  states  even  went  so  far  as  to  wish  to  conclude  a  separate 
treaty  with  England.  In  1815  the  northern  states  wished  to  secede, 
and  again  the  eastern  in  1828.  The  southern  states  of  G-eorgia  and 
Sooth  Oirolina  in  1825,  1832,  and  1840  met  to  resist  the  assumption 
of  power  by  the  central  authority — the  local  legislature  claiming  to 
resolve  that  the  laws  of  Congress  w^e  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
void,  and  of  no  effect ;  claiming,  in  fact,  the  right  for  each  state 
either  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  any  single  act  of  the  central 
authority.  Jefferson  himself  pleaded  a  resort  to  the  sword  to  resist 
their  execution,  and  threatened  a  secession  of  his  state  from  the 
Union  if  they  were  executed  by  force.  Later  on  again  the  right  of 
the  cenlial  authority  to  admit  new  states  to  the  Union  was  disputed. 
Some  of  the  New  England  states  began  to  protest, '  Let  the  western 
states  go  off  and  take  care  of  themselves,'  fearing  an  economical 
development  of  the  commerce  of  these  last  that  would  be  injurious  to 
Iheir  own,  and  on  the  plea,  in  1803,  of  'the  vast  unmanageable 
extent  the  Union  was  growing  to,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of 
our  population.'  For  thirty  years  (1816-46)  the  tariff  war  between 
the  different  states  went  on,  on  questions  of  free  trade  and  protection ; 
the  northern  states  for  the  most  part  advocating  the  latter  policy 
for  the  protection  of  their  manufactories,  and  the  southern  wishing,  as 
they  were  not  manufEtcturers,  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market*  They 
even  bound  themselves  not  to  buy  from  the  north  and  west  any  goods 
which  were  protected  by  the  tariffs  of  these  latter  from  foreign  com- 
petition, but  to  use  instead  wares  of  their  own  native  manufacture, 
however  inferior  these  might  be.  It  was  at  length  decided  by  the 
eenual  authority  that  the  duties  needed  by  the  treasury  were  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  they  should  actually  seem  to  encourage 
Amoiean  industry;  those  articles  that  could  be  produced  beyond 
question  in  the  United  States  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  tax  on  entry 
from  abroad,  and  those  which  must  in  the  main  be  imported  were 
to  be  placed  under  very  medium  duties  indeed.  The  raising  of 
revenue  was  to  be  the  leading  feature  in  the  calculation  of  the 
dQtie^;^the  {>^ciple  of  prot^tion  was  only  incidentally  recognised, 
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though  25  per  cent,  was  laid  on  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  to 
please  the  northern  states.  Next  the  southern  states  wanted  pro- 
tection for  the  sugar  planters ;  the  seaboard  states  wanted  free  trade 
for  the  shipping  interest;  the  agricultural  states  held  fitst  to  the 
manu&cturing  interests.  From  1824  a  system  of  protection  was  the 
policy  of  the  nation,  till  at  any  rate  the  fint  national  debt  was  paid  off 
in  1828.  After  that,  free  trade  and  protection  continued  their  livHry^ 
though  the  latter  was  almost  abandoned  in  1832,  and  the  duties  were 
reduced  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  irrespective  of  what  the  articles 
might  be. 

The  tendency  and  object  of  all  this  controversy  concerning  tariff 
was  to  protect  the  free  labour  of  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the 
slave  labour  of  the  South,  and  so  over  and  above  all  these  questions 
of  tariff,  and  of  state  rights  against  the  central  authority,  and  of  the 
extension  of  territory,  and  of  admission  of  new  states  to  the  Union,, 
rose  more  and  more  the  overwhelming  one  of  slavery.  This  great 
stumblingblock,  at  least,  which  underlay  so  many  of  the  questions 
thus  raised,  and  which,  when  it  was  settled  once  for  all,  established 
the  central  authority,  one  and  indivisible,  never  more  to  be  shaken^ 
has  been  taken  out.  of  our  way.  No  such  perturbing  question  as  that 
now  exists  to  complicate  the  problem  of  the  Union  of  the  British 
States  in  federation  <as  co-ordinate  departments  of  a  single  and  un- 
divided whole.' 

These  four  points  of  controversy  between  the  various  American 
states,  the  signs  of  growing  life  and  healthy  progress,  I  have 
singled  out,  not  to  magnify  the  difficulties,  but  because  they  are  the 
very  points  about  which  discussion  will  inevitably  arise  when  the 
federation  of  the  British  States  is  attempted.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  patience,  earnestness,  perseverance,  discussion,  mutual 
compromise,  and  the  sincere  efforts  of  statesmen  to  produce  unity 
and  concord  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  will  also  attend  the 
like  efforts  to  combat  the  lesser  but  similar  difficulties  that  will  beset 
the  consolidation  of  United  and  Greater  Britain.  The  fiust  that  the 
possiMlity  of  a  civil  war,  and  of  a  division  of  the  Union,  was  so  fre- 
quently, and  on  relatively  insignificant  occasions,  thought  of  on  both 
sides  by  the  party  leaders,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  d^^ee 
of  consolidation  the  Union  had  obtained  up  to  1840.  The  leaders^ 
however,  undervalued  the  solidarity  of  material  interests  which 
already  obtained ;  and  the  national  instincts  of  the  people  (as  is  often 
the  case)  were  juster  and  stronger  than  the  leaders  estimated » 
Among  the  masses  of  a  vigorous  people  there  always  lives  a  strong 
feeling  of  honour,  and  in  democracies  this  feeling  is  pitched  very 
high  as  regards  hostile  foreign  powers ;  and,  therefore,  that  which 
would  in  all  likelihood  most  readily  bring  about  a  federation  of  the 
British  dominions  would  be  for  Great  Britain  to  be  engaged  in  war 
with  some  foreign  power.     Far  from  the  colonies  falling  off  like  ripe 
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fruit,  or  each  going  their  own  way  to  save  their  skins  whole,  there  is 
^▼eiy  reason  to  conclude,  from  what  has  occurred  in  similar  cases,  that 
ibey  would  enter  into  the  war  of  defence  with  such  heartiness,  and  be 
ready  to  make  such  sacrifices,  as  would  be  altogether  embarrassing  to 
<he  more  timid  and  cautious  home  government.  In  fact,  this  is  already 
what  has  happened  in  a  small  way,  when  a  regiment,  raised  and 
equipped  in  South  Australia,  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  when  the  Canadians  in  1878  offered  10,000  men  for  foreign 
service  at  the  time  of  the  Turco-Bussian  war,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
Indian  troops  being  brought  to  Malta,  and  Victoria  her  gunboats  at 
Suakim  this  very  year.  These  colonies  fully  intended  what  they 
offered ;  and  in  a  small  way  the  incidents  may  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  in  a  real  war.  It  was  a  common 
war  that  taught  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  United  Netherlands 
in  1619  to  federate ;  it  was  a  common  war  that  taught  the  twenty- 
five  principalities  and  states  of  Grermany  in  1871  to  federate; 
it  was  a  common  war  that  taught  the  United  States  in  1776  to 
feel  their  strength,  and  that  bound  each  of  them  together  in  closer 
federal  bonds.  And  though,  no  doubt,  contrary  to  the  fears  or 
hopes  of  some,  a  common  war  would  do  the  same  for  the  British 
States,  were  they  in  a  common  cause  to  fight  and  triumph  together 
(joint  counseb  and  joint  efforts  in  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and 
irooeeeaes  being  the  strongest  cement  for  binding  men  together),  yet 
it  would  be  far  better  for  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  friends  or  foes,  if 
our  federation  and  union  were  brought  about  by  reasonable  endea- 
vours before  such  catastrophe  fell  upon  us. 

J.  N.  Dalton. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE, 


Scliade  dass  die  Natur  nur  einen  Mensclien  aus  dir  schaf ; 

Dexm  zum  wiirdigen  Mann  war  imd  zum  Schelmen  der  Stoff. — Goethb. 

Hbikbich  Heiks  is  to  my  mind  the  most  phenomenal  author  since 
the  Bevolution.  There  have  been  many  more  forcible,  none  so  signi- 
ficant. At  once  poet  and  politician,  democrat  and  absolutist,  the 
leader  of  young  Germany  and  the  lover  of  old  Judssa,  above  aU  at  once 
a  man  of  spiritual  instincts  and  of  fleshly  life,  he  justified  to  the  fiill 
his  own  statement  that  over  his  cradle  had  shone  the  moonbeams  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  sunrise  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Without 
reading  him  one  can  hardly  grasp  the  tendencies  of  Europe  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  tendencies  of  Germany  not  at  all. 

For,  indeed,  whenever  an  old  order  yields  to  a  new,  whenever  the 
new  wine  bursts  the  old  bottles,  a  great  satirist-interpreter  of  his 
epoch  is  inevitable.  The  rent  from  Athenian  High-Toryism  of 
Euripidean  freethought  is  figured  by  Aristophanes;  the  birth  of 
Christianity  is  made  best  intelligible  by  the  indignation  of  Juvenal  %. 
when  the  Benaissance  and  the  Beformation  entered  their  mutual 
protest,  appeared  Brandt  and  Babelais;  waning  chivaky  and  dawning 
conmierce  evoked  Cervantes ;  feudalism,  blasted  by  the  Bevolutiony 
was  hissed  off  the  stage  by  Voltaire.  The  ironical  commentator  is 
perhaps  demanded  by  the  historical  irony  of  such  periods,  and  thus 
when  the  years  1830,  1840,  and  1848  inaugurated  the  campaign  not 
yet  extinct  for  social  equality  and  political  rights,  the  conflict  almost 
necessitated  his  Hebrew  descent,  and  there  responded  the  Jewish 
irony,  the  Grreek  culture,  above  all  the  German  poetry  of  Heinrich 
Heine. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  widely  as  his  books  have  become  known  in 
this  country,  his  character  has  been  little  understood.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold — perhaps  more  indebted  to  Heine  than  to  any  other  one 
writer — has,  it  is  true,  composed  an  appreciative  essay,  translating 
admirably  some  of  his  wittiest  and  tenderest  sayings,  but  that  essay 
deals  mainly  with  his  attitude  towards  *  sweetness  and  light ; '  Mr. 
Stigand  has  published  a  biography  which  is  little  more  than  the 
&cts  of  Strodtmann  without  his  criticism.  Encyclopaedias  inform 
us  that  he  was  ^  an  unblushing  scoffer ; '  magazines  have  sometimes 
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dealt  with  him  fragmentarily ;  Kingsley  has  tenned  him  <  a  bad 
maO)'  Loxd  Houghton  repeated  stray  reoollections,  Oarlyle  curtly 
dumissed  him  with  *  poor,  bladkgoard  Heine.'  But  no  real  effort 
lias  becoi  made  to  ezplam  of  what  his  songs  and  his  sneers  are  indica- 
ti¥e,  and  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  man  whose  artistic  charm  grows 
daily  more  recognised.  To  accomplish  this  completely  is  beyond  my 
present  scope  and  space,  bat  something  at  least  may  be  here  in  this 
behalf  attempted.  His  letters,  which  fill  two  volumes,  though,  un- 
fortunately, imperfect  through  the  destruction  of  many  in. the  fire  of 
1842  at  Hamburg,  furnish  the  best  illustration  of  his  personality. 
Tbej  are  always  singular  and  often  inconsistent,  but  they  delineate 
the  suecessLve  pictures  of  stormy  youth,  banished  manhood,  and  '  the 
mattresa-graye,'  more  thoroughly  than  his  other  compositions,  while 
their  style  is  equally  enchanting.  The  peruser  of  them  looks  from 
within  instead  of  firom  without.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  collection, 
addresBed  to  his  friend  Moser,  contains  a  bold  comparison  between  the 
young  poet  (he  was  then  twenty-five)  and  Byron. 

Byion's  death  has  moved  me  much.  He  was  the  only  man  to  whom  I  felt 
mysdf  related,  and  we  might  certainly;  in  many  respects^  he  compared,  jest  about 
It  as  you  win.  I  have  read  him  little  the  last  few  years ;  one  prefers  intercourse 
vHh  men  wlioee  character  diffeis  from  one's  own.  Intercourse  with  him  I  always 
Ui  at  my  eaae^  and  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  as  with  a  fellow-soldier. 

In  this  comparison,  however  misplaced,  is  struck  the  keynote  of 
his  career.  Points  of  resemblance  doubtless  exist  between  the  two. 
Soth  were  poetical  egotists ;  both  strongly  influenced  by  the  Kapo« 
leooic  idea;  both  warriors  against  the  decent  prejudices  of  their 
time,  and  both  on  that  account  self-expatriated.  Both  revenged 
themselves  by — 

That  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue^ 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung. 

Both  were  reputed  Ubertines,  both  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  both 
ptBooiiale  admirers  of  the  sea,  in  the  souls  of  both  raged  a  conflict 
between  a  higher  and  a  lower  selfl  But  the  men  were  radically 
different.  Byron,  with  all  his  licence,  was  devoured  by  the  idea  of 
oatioQal  fireedom ;  it  plays  with  him  a  much  more  important  part 
than  love.  Even  passion  is  usually  in  his  poems  subordinate  to 
emancipation.  The  Greek  Conrad  is  unchained  by  Oulnare ;  on  the 
&U1  result  of  Selim's  revolt,  Zuleika  expires ;  Kaled  with  Lara  in  his 
diampionship  of  the  ser&.  And  so  eventually  he  died,  the  glowing 
genius  of  a  cause.  Before  Christianity  the  Mherland  was  the  only 
cause,  and  patriots  alone  were  martyrs.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
Byron  exhibited  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  international  self-sacrifice. 
Heine,  <xi  the  other  hand,  lacked  the  power  of  such  loving.  As  the 
penetxating  Goethe  remarked  of  him,  *Thm  fehlt  die  laebe:'  he 
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sought,  to  borrow  his  own  expression,  ^love  in  every  thoroughfieire  ; ' 
he  often  squandered  it  in  contemptible  amours.  But  his  aim  was 
a  pagan  ideal.  He  wished  to  escape  the  ^  Jewish-Mohammedan- 
Christian'  self-repression,  to  act  Bacchus  to  the  Weimar  Jupiter. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  dearly  as  he  prized  freedom,  keenly  as 
he  resented  indifference  to  the  movements  of  his  age,  he  was  never 
constant  in  the  combat,  and  drifted  into  favouring  a  materialistic 
progress  whose  end  is  of  necessity  sensual  atomism.  ^  I  am  doomed,' 
he  exclaims  in  one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages,  *  to  love  what  is 
TTwat  degraded  and  most  foolish :  imagme  how  thai  must  pain 
a  man  who  is  proud  and  very  irUeUectual.*  Nor  is  this,  though 
the  weightiest,  the  sole  distinction.  Byron  was  a  stubborn  protest 
against  his  age,  Heine  its  most  sensitive  mirror.  The  *man  of 
loneliness  and  mystery'  was  a  pessimist  whose  burden  was  the 
preacher's;  his  bitter  wit  destroyed  tyranny,  but  permitted  no 
dreams  of  reconstruction.  The  'knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  as 
Heine,  restoring  the  phrase  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  styled  himself,  in 
the  battle  against  the  Philistines  never  lost  heart  amid  the  sorest 
reverses,  and  new  ideas  were  his  best  weapons.  Again,  the  British 
poet  possessed  but  little  learning,  Heine  represents  the  culture  of  .the 
most  learned  country :  the  style,  moreover,  of  the  one  is  trenchantly 
descriptive,  that  of  the  other,  whose  badge  was  <  the  laughing  tear,'  deli- 
cately lyric.  Above  all,  Heine's  satire  has  almost  always  some  political 
bearing,  or  at  least  some  message  for  the  camps  of  the  day ;  Byron's 
hardly  ever.  The  Whig  lord,  whose  speeches  had  been  disregarded, 
proudly  eschewed  partisanship.  In  truth  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing each  were  wonderfully  opposite.  England,  still  deficient  in  mental, 
was,  even  before  the  Beform  Bill,  abundant  in  political  freedom* 
Heine  remarked  of  us  that  the  most  stupid  Briton  discoursed  well  of 
politics,  the  cleverest  ill  of  religion ;  in  Germany  the  converse  then 
held  good.  Freethought  had  progressed  rapidly.  The  artistic 
doctrine  of  Lessing  and  Goethe  had  received  a  new  impetus  from 
the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  which,  however,  by  its  individualism,  did 
not  assist  political  advance ;  Scheliing  in  philosophy,  like  Gt)ethe  in 
literature,  recalled  men  to  nature;  Hegel  assured  Ids  countrymen 
that  they  were  biped  gods,  but  meanwhile  these  same  gods  found 
themselves  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  '  Holy  Soman  Empire ' 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  seven  devils  of  the  <  Bund.'  The  unsub- 
stantial vision  cherished  by  the  Bhine  Provinces  of  a  political 
Messiah  in  Napoleon  had  faded  at  the  Bestoration.  Frederick 
William  the  Third  chastised  Prussia  with  the  scorpion  of  the  *  Censur ; ' 
no  book  govemmentally  unorthodox  was  sanctioned.  The  authorities 
had  by  the  War  of  Independence  snatched  Germany  from  the  jaws  of 
France;  the  princes  discerned  in  the  patriotism  thus  stimulated 
their  best  stopgap  for  the  discontent  of  progress  and  the  progress  of 
discontent.    The  people  must  be  satisfied  with  the  good  example  and 
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bad  yerses  of  Korner ;  gratitude  must  render  the  people  obedient. 
It  is  precisely,  however,  at  such  moments  that  the  people  are  never 
obedioit.  Student-les^es  (^  Burschenschaften '),  festivals  of  the 
Wartburg,  a  national  party,  all  struggled  diversely  after  freedom  and 
unity.  The  Congress  of  Carlsbad  disappointed  them;  priests  began  to 
be  suspected  as  the  allies  of  princes,  and  dangerous  opinions  to  be 
publicly  promulgated.  The  chrysalis  of  freethought  was  chafing  to 
burst  into  the  butterfly  of  free  action. 

Meanwhile  in  literature  a  double  reaction  had  taken  place.  The 
pagan  renaissance  pioneered  by  Goethe,  produced,  in  the  era  of  Fichte 
and  of  Schelling,  not  revolt  but  retirement.  The  popular  agitation 
which  preferred  SchiUer,  the  poet  of  independence,  and  Voss,  the 
poet  of  bnrgherdom,  was  encount>ered  not  by  reformers  but  by  the 
Bomantio  school.  This  eminently  sesthetic  offshoot,  springing  as  it 
did  from  aristocratic  soil,  watered  by  the  fostering  tea-parties  of 
fiahel  von  Ense,  cultivated  by  the  fastidious  Schlegels,  the  fantas- 
tic Chsmisso,  the  ghostlike  Amim,  the  gossamer  Fouqu6,  and  the 
masquerading  Brentano,  was  crowned  by  the  most  miscellaneous 
fruit;  the  pietism  of  Novalis,  the  monastic  dramas  of  Werner,  the 
Antigallic  tirades  of  Grorres  and  Menzel,  the  fairy-tales  of  Hoffmann, 
the  tournament-armour  of  Uhland  (whence  nevertheless  peeps  the 
dtisen  body),  the  mysticism  of  Tieck  before  he  had,  to  employ  Heine's 
language,  *  gone  over  to  G-oethe.'  Yet  some  invariable  features  are 
tnceaUe.  It  was  a  revival  of  Gothic  symbolism,  of  the  shape  of 
mediaeval  chivalry  and  the  soul  of  medisBval  authority — in  a  word,  of 
that  Soman  Catholicism  to  which  all  its  leaders  were  converts.  But 
it  was  also  a  spurious  revival.  It  sought  not  Boman  Catholicism,  but 
how  to  preserve  it,  and  thus,  instead  of  the  vigorous  development  that 
attended  our  own  Walter  Scott  and  Tractarian  enthusiasms,  it  achieved 
little  but  refined  immorality  and  morbid  affectation.  It  was  euphuistic 
and  latitudinarian.  True,  its  professors  loved  knight-errantry,  but 
they  themselves  were  knights  erring ;  they  were  styled '  saintly  rou^s.' 
The  Romantic  school  recalled  the  Bound  Table  and  asceticism  but 
to  a  fleshly  world  bent  on  enhancing  its  pleasures  by  the  scourge. 
It  proved,  if  I  may  dare  invent  the  phrase,  Wagnerism  in  literature. 
But  above  all  it  withdrew  itself  firom  the  ferment  of  the  masses; 
el^antly  languishing  in  drawing-rooms,  it  cared  not  for  the  vulgar 
to  *  step  betwixt  the  wind  and  its  nobility.'  At  a  day  when  the 
standard  of  franchise  and  equality  was  being  unfurled,  it  confronted 
the  middle  classes  with  the  middle  ages.  The  Volkslieder  of  the 
Wundeifaom  alone  perhaps  connect  them ;  Jean  Paul,  the  popular 
humourist,  was  not  among  its  ranks.  Politics  were  disregarded  by  it, 
the  works  of  the  writer  and  his  deeds  superciliously  severed.  It  was 
too  courtierUke  to  offend  the  <  Censur  of  the  Court.' 

Is  it  not  a  pitiable  scene  ?  Germany,  fever-stricken  by  the  brand 
of  the  Serolation,  tossing  on  her  philosophy-bed,  dissatisfied  with  the 
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Biarble  freedom  of  G-oethe^  repuleing  the  romantic  Allopaths  who 
would  soothe  by  opposites,  panting  after  freedom  in  movement — 
another  name  for  health.  In  the  atmosphere  as  it  were  of  this  sick- 
chamber  was  Heinrich  Heine  nurtured.  It  is  beside  my  purpose  here 
to  recount  his  origin,  dignified  by  his  father's  brief  soldiership  under 
Napoleon,  and  by  his  maternal  grand&ther'«  Hofrath-tiUe,  then  in 
the  case  of  Jews  a  rarity ;  of  his  education  at  Diisseldorf  (the  seat  of 
Bomanticism)  under  his  uncle  Yon  Geldem's  friend,  the  Franciscan 
Abb^  Schallmeyer ;  of  his  boyish  passion  for  the  executioner's  daughter^ 
and  his  lyric  day-dreams  by  the  feudal  castle  above  the  Bhine  or  in 
its  old-world  gardens,  of  his  youthful  love  and  its  unhappy  fi&te. 
These  letters  present  to  us  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  each  characterised 
by  special  subsidiary  persons  and  a  special  cause  uniting  them. 

The  curtain  rises  on  his  undergraduate  life  at  Gottingen.  Bonn, 
the  Bomanticism  and  Brahminism  of  the  Schlegels,  the  Volkslieder 
singing  nymphlike,  the  very  undercurrent  of  the  Bhine,  form  the 
background ;  Berlin,  the  citadel  of  official  Philistinism  and  the  sub- 
jective philosophy  of  Hegel,  offered  an  interlude.  It  is  1820.  The 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  is  being  championed  by  a;  select  band  of 
cultured  Liberals,  disciples  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  The  scholar  Mar- 
cus, the  jurist  Gans,  the  historian  Zunz,  the  philosopher  Bendavid,  his 
collaborators  Friedlander,  and  Wohlwill.  They  are  mostly  patriots, 
and  pursue  Jewish  as  a  means  to  German  freedom.  The  ridiculous 
charge  of  tribalism,  reserved  for  the  ^  Oxford  professor'  to  feibricate, 
had  not  struck  their  antagonists,  many  of  whom  themselves  ate  fish  on 
Fridays,  and  disapproved  of  mixed  marriages  between  the  sons  of  their 
own  and  the  daughters  of  other  churches.  The  Israelite  culture-move^ 
ment  attracts  the  notice  of  Germany,  and  Moser,  the  modest  mainstay 
of  the  ZeUschrift  fwr  die  Wissenschaft  der  Juden — a  second  Nathan 
der  Weise — is  the  chief  correspondent  of  the  blonde-locked  student- 
capped  poet.  *  Friend  of  my  soul,  soul  of  my  friend,  friendly  soul,'  as 
he  endearingly  terms  him.  Yet  even  thus  early  he  realises  the  gulf 
set  between  them  and  himself.  How  should  he  not,  the  incarnation 
of  what  has  been  since  named  ^  Weltschmerz,'  sick  at  heart  with  love 
reversals,  sick  in  body  with  dissipation,  struggling  and  aspiring  as  the 
Germany  that  gave  him  birth  ? 

If  you  glow  (he  writes  to  Moser),  it  is  for  all  humanity.  With  me  it  is  quite 
different.  You  have  the  happiness  to  be  a  moral  man,  and  to  reflect  and  to  re- 
volve ethic  prohlemsy  and  are  contented,  and  good,  and  true,  and  because  you  are 
such  an  excellent  young  man  I  have  written  you  such  a  long  letter. 

Persiflage  I  but  we  must  look  deeper.  So-called  persiflage  is  often 
but  the  mask  with  which  irony  screens  the  wounded  heart.  He  has 
remarked  of  our  Sterne,  that  the  Tragic  muse  sealed  him  in  the  cradle 
vrith  her  icy  kiss,  and  Melpomene  laughingly  snatched  him  away.  So 
it  was  with  Heine.    ^  I  can  never  recount  my  own  agony,'  he  exclaims 
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in  a  sobsequent  letter  to  the  same  firiend,  ^  bat  the  thing  beccMnes 
ooBuc'  Yes  I  glitter  as  his  moddng  -wit  may,  it  is  still  irony.  Its 
pdBt  resembles  that  of  the  miraculous  myrtle  in  the  jEneid  whose 
liristliDg  edge  is  really  the  cruel  spear  that  murdered  Polydorus  and 
drips  strangely  with  his  lifeblood.  Poor  murdered  Polydorus  I  The 
myrtle  is  no  myrtle  at  all,  but  a  growing  spear,  and  tWe  is  a  terri- 
ble tmthfblness  in  the  dark  drops  of  gore  as  his  voice  groans  from 
below. 

I  can  but  poorly  express  what  others  beautifully  feel.  Your  fe^ings  are 
maavre  ban  of  gold,  mine  flimsy  paper-money.  The  credit  of  mankind  imparts 
to  it  Its  only  Taloe,  but  paper  remains  mere  paper,  eyen  though  the  banker  give 
for  it  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  and  gold  remains  gold,  even  though  it  lies  in 
the  comer  as  lustreless  lumber.  Have  you  not  perceived  by  this  simile  that  I  am 
a  Jewish  poet  ?  Yet  why  should  I  vex  you  ?  We  are  quite  among  ourselves,  and 
I  Hke  to  speak  on  our  national  pictures.    Bat  a  truce  to  this  self-persiflage  I 

They  were  stormy  times  for  him.  He  provokes  a  duel ;  he  is 
rusticated.  His  millionaire  uncle^  Solomon  Heine,  by  turns  loved 
and  loathed  by  him,  stints  his  allowance.  His  health  is  miserable 
(<  eight  headaches  in  the  week  ^),  and  he  is  compelled  each  summer  to 
resort  to  the  baths  of  Heligoland  or  Nordeney.  He  is  perpetually 
driven  to  borrow  even  five  louis  from  his  friend,  though  *  borrowing 
is  not  my  habit,'  and  though  he  plaiyfuUy  assures  him  that  he  prefers 
to  make  any  student  who  can  squeeze  a  thaler  out  of  his  pocket  a 
present  of  the  twenty-three  groschen,  *  so  as  to  retain  one  groschen 
pure  profit ; '  he  is  a  man  *  who  knows  not  to-day  how  he  shall  live 
to-morrow.'  *     Yet  he  conceals  nothing  from  Moser : 

'There  is  continually  so  much,  such  evil  on  my  breast.' 

*  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  exhibit  myself  to  you  in  all  my  weak- 


And  again: 

An  evil  whim  crosses  me :  I  begin  myself  to  believe  that  I  am  otherwise  spiri- 
tuUy  Qiganised  than  other  men ;  a  gloomy  wrath  lies  like  a  doak  of  molten  iron 
on  my  soul;  I  yearn  after  everlastiog  night. 

On  my  principles  wealth  and  poverty  have  not  the  slightest  influence,  but  all 
the  more  on  my  actions.  Yes  I  great  Moser.  H.  Heine  is  very  smaU ;  truly  the 
fitde  Marcus  is  greater  than  I.  This  is  no  jest,  but  my  moat  serious,  grimme  st 
earnest :  I  cannot  repeat  this  often  enough  to  you,  so  as  to  prevent  your  measure- 
nuDt  of  me  by  the  canon  of  your  own  great  souL  Mine  is  gum-elastic,  often  ex- 
psBsive  into  the  iofinite,  as  often  contracted  into  the  puniest  limits.    But  all  the 

e/I  am  positive  I  have  a  aotd '  as  well  as  Steroe.    Let  that  suffice  you.    Loye 

i  for  the  marvellous  kind  of  feeling  that  will  out  from  me  in  folly  and  wisdom^ 


'  in  the  face  of  these  facts  how  signiflcant  become  his  lines : 
Mensch,  bezable  deine  Schulden : 

Kiurz  1st  ja  die  Lebensbahn, 
Und  du  muss  noch  mancbmal  borgen, 

Wie  du  es  so  oft  gethan. 
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goodness  and  badness.  Love  me  because  for  the  moment  it  pleases  jou,  not 
because  you  think  me  worth  loTing.  So  too  I  loye  jou,  not  because  you  are  a 
repository  of  virtue,  and  understand  the  language  of  Chiyalry,  Spain,  Syria, 
Hegel,  England,  and  Calcutta,  and  haye  lent  me  your  co%t,  and  have  lent  me 
money,  and  haye  picked  your  brains  for  me  and  the  like ;  I  loye  you  perhaps  only 
t>n  account  of  some  silly  mannerisms  I  haye  listened  for  in  you,  and  some  droll 
(<  Pudelnamsch ')  turns  of  thought  that  haye  escaped  you  and  remained  embedded 
in  my  memory,  and  sport  kindlily  around  me  when  I  am  in  good  humour,  or  at 
E/s,  or  am  sentimental  I  had  a  Pole  once  for  a  friend,  on  whose  account  I  would 
gladly  haye  drunk  myself  to  death,  or  rather  would  have  let  myself  be  killed,  and 
would  do  so  now.  Yet  the  fellow  was  good-for-nothing,  lecherous,  and  of  the 
worst  principles,  but  he  had  a  tone  of  yoice  in  which  he  would  ejaculate  '  eh  P '  bo 
wonderfully,  that  to  this  moment  I  must  weep  and  laugh  when  I  think  of  it. 

*  /  am  positive  I  Kave  a  aovZ  ! '  Therein  is  the  answer  to  the 
riddle.  The  conviction  of  the  spiritual  haunts  him,  torments  him, 
almost  saves  him,  throughout  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  drama  which 
these  letters  unfold.  Yet  even  in  this  preliminary  act,  how  dreadful 
by  their  contrast  sound  his  frank  avowals.  '  My  bestiality,'  he  says, 
'is  incomparable ;  I  am  not  great  enough  to  bear  humiliation  ;  per- 
haps after  all  there  is  more  bad  than  good  in  me,  although  both  in 
colossal  plenty.  At  any  rate  I  love  the  good,  and  therefore  you,  dear 
Moser.'  He  retires  to  Luneburg,  where  he  reads  and  ponders  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family ;  we  find  him  sending  for  Gibbon,  Montesquieu, 
and  Basnage.  He  revisits  the  ocean,  which  first,  he  asserts,  enables 
him  to  understand  his  friend,  studies  in  Berlin,  and  at  last  takes  his 
d^ree  as  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Gottingen.  He  returns  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession  of  advocate  to  Hamburg,  where  his  cousins,  the 
enemies  of  his  own  household,  continue  to  traduce  and  annoy  him. 
*  All  my  other  friendships,'  he  writes  to  Moser  in  1824,  '  have  Uved 
longer,  and,  had  not  some  been  paralysed,  others  poisoned  by  slander 
or  withered  by  the  consumption  of  indifference,  or  otherwise  destroyed 
by  disease,  they  might  still  survive.'  Hamburg  always  shows  him  at 
his  worst ;  he  lives  '  an  isolated  screech-owl.'  He  is  discontented.  He 
pays  a  flying  visit  to  London — '  all  fog,  porter,  and  Canning,'  whose 
depressing  effect  is  embodied  in  his  '  English  Fragments ; '  to  the 
Apennines,  where '  he  sees  but  cannot  hear  Italy.'  He  even  meditates, 
if  settlement  on  the  Bhine  prove  unfeasible,  a  '  diplomatic  career  in 
Paris.'  '  Forgive  my  ill-humour,'  he  again  writes  to  Moser, '  which  is 
mostly  directed  against  myself.  I  often  rise  in  the  night,  stand  before 
the  looking-glass,  and  taunt  myself.  Perhaps  I  regard  my  friend's  love 
as  just  such  a  looking-glass,  but  somehow  it  seems  more  blurred  than 
of  old.'  This  is  a  portrait  not  so  much  fantastic  as  fearful.  No 
wonder  that  in  a  fresh  fit  of  despair  he  cries  out  to  the  same  dear 
comrade, '  I  warn  you,  give  up  your  friendship  for  me.' 

And  this  was  no  mere  self-conscious  morbidity,  or  it  had  not  been 
worth  this  investigation.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  in  him- 
self and  in  his  age  above  indicated.    A  passage  already  quoted  alludes 
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to  his  principlea.    Some  of  these  were  in  fact  rather  moods,  but  it  is 
time  to  illustcate  what  they  then  implied. 

That  I  diall  he  enthuaiastic  for  the  rights  of  the  Jews  and  thdr  political 
eqoa&tjy  I  pledge  my  word,  and  in  evil  days  that  are  intolerable  the  Teuton  rabble- 
elaJl  hear  my  voice  tiU  it  resounds  through  Qerman  taverns  and  palaces ;  but  the 
hem  foe  of  M  poiUive  rehgions  will  never  undertake  the  championship  of  that 
vfaieh  fint  brought  about  the  haggling-with-humanity  ('Menschenmakelei')  that 
\  BO  much  sorrow.  If  I  do  so  it  vnll  be  for  special  reasons,  soft-hearted- 
,  obednaeyy  and  the  prudence  that  preserves  a  prophylactic.  But  should  I 
\  to  do  anything  I  will  never  proclaim  it  to  the  Ghetto ;  it  shall  never  expect 
anything  finom  me,  and  never  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  disappointed  its  expecta- 
tions. 

*  The  toe  of  all  positive  religions.'  Here  is  the  germ,  destined,  as 
it  has  proyed  in  the  next  generation,  to  blossom  into  that  materialism 
wldch  eventually  led  him,  as  we  shall  see,  to  deny  any  need  for  spiritual 
belief  in  an  era  of  external  prosperity.  But  he  has  not  reached  that  yet. 
In  Judaism  and  Boman  Catholic  Christianity  he  discerns  only  self- 
abnegation  and  shame.  To  the  resurrection  of  the  latter  in  the 
Romantic  school  he  ascribes  the  maltreatment  of  the  Jews.  Among 
Jews  and  Christians  alike  he  desires  the  spread  of  culture.  He  justifies 
bis  baptism,  which  occurred  at  this  date,  now  on  the  ground  of  facili- 
tating this  end,  now  as  befitting  a  Protestant  of  the  nineteenth  century,. 
tbat  is  to  say,  the  proclaimer  of  independence.  He  will  declare '  battle 
against  time-honoured  Wrong,  throned  Foolishness  and  Evil.'  .  .  » 
^  WhereTer  the  true  poet  may  be,  all  that  he  may  attain  is  but  a  mar- 
tjrdom.'  Yet  in  the  same  breath  he  asseverates,  *  Poetry  is  after  all 
only  a  beautiful  by-play.'  But,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  destitute  of  the 
love  that  beareth  all  things.  The  personal  was  inextricable  from  his 
enthnsiasms  even  while  they  were  most  vivid.  He  does  not  commence 
his  d^iunciation  of  the  '  Bund '  till  they  excommunicate  his  books* 
On  the  one  hand  the  generals  of  the  cause  were  to  his  impatience 
over-moderate,  on  the  other  the  commercial  Hebrews  disgusted  him. 
'  Some  chiropodists  (Friedlander  &  Co.),'  he  writes  to  Wohlwill,  *  have 
endeavoured  to  heal  Judaism  of  its  fiEttal  ulcers  by  cupping,  and  Israel 
must  bleed  for  their  remissness  and  spider-web  rationalistic  bandages  ; 
...  we  have  no  longer  strength  to  wear  a  beard,  to  fast,  to  hate 
and  in  hatred  to  wait.'  And  then  follows  a  denunciation  of  the  one 
section  who  seek  ^  to  pour  the  world-ocean  into  a  miserable  basin 
of  papier-mach^,'  and  of  the  other  *  who  want  to  carry  on  a  miniature 
eTangelical  Christianity  under  the  firm  of  Judaism.'  But  his  foe,  the 
golden  calf  of  Hamburg,  angers  him  most. 

The  spangled  coat  does  not  delude  me.  I  know  the  jaundiced  body  wears  a. 
dirty  shirt,  and  anks  with  the  melting  love  cry  of '  Beef,  Banco,*  on  the  breast  of 
the  bigliest  bidder.  There  are,  however,  two  sorts  of  beef,  raw  and  cooked.  The 
latter  is  the  worst,  because  it  is  sodden  and  sapless.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  however,  I  do 
the  ^ood  town  of  Hamburg  wrong.    My  ruling  mood  while  thero  was  not  conducive 
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to  makmg  me  aa  iinprejudioed  critic  Mj  inner  life  was  a  brooding  relapse  into 
the  gloomy  ehrine  of  dreamland,  whose  oidj  illumination  was  the  lightning  of 
fantasy :  my  out?rard  life  was  mad,  waste,  cynical,  and  repnlsiye.  In  a  word,  I 
brought  it  into  sharp  relief  with  my  inner  life,  lest  that  life's  overburden  should 
amubilate  me. 

By  a  curious  reacUou  he  declares  himself  led  through  historical 
research  into  a  preference  for  '  Rigorous  Rabbidom.' 

Were  I  not  a  great  man  (he  writes  to  Moser),  I  would  make  a  jest  of  the 
genuine  student  type  about  breaking  the  windows  of  the  Lord  with  stones ;  but 
just  because  I  am  a  great  man,  or  at  least  a  man,  or,  if  you  will  not  grant  me  so 
much,  a  complete  being  ('  ganzer  Mensch '),  I  was  unaUe  to  please  Hamburg,  and, 
perceiving  this,  held  aloof  from  the  Jewish  rabble. 

^  Poetry  is  after  all  a  beautiful  by-play,'  yet  if  we  turn  to  his 
principles  of  literary  work  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  dijBference  in 
our  impressions.  I  do  not  distinguish  between  intellect  and  morality, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  steadfieistness  so  missing  in  his  other,  was 
all  the  more  prominent  in  his  literary  endeavours.  Many  of  his 
letters  at  this  period  to  Immermann  the  poet,  surprise  us  by  the  in- 
sight of  their  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  conscien- 
tiousness, he  certaioly  possessed  above  measure  that  good  taste  which 
is  the  conscience  of  culture.  It  is  the  time  when  his  two  tragedies, 
his  first  Buck  der  Lieder  and  Die  Harzreiaey  startled  Germany  by 
their  plaintiveness  and  playfulness.  But  their  author  by  no  means 
loses  his  head.    He  reiterates  Goethe's  maxim — 

Be  severe  against  yourself.  After  the  booksellers'  contempt  anddenfflty(he 
writes  to  Immermann),  comes  the  scourge  of  tea-party  aestheticism,  the  crown  of 
thorns  woven  by  idiotic  praise,  the  newspaper  crucifixion  between  two  critidsed 
thieves. 

And  once  more  to  Moser — 

Journalistic  applause  at  the  best  affords  me  a  fugitive  amusement,  neither 
braces  nor  refreshes  me,  and  yet  it  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Like  many  other  poets,  he  sees  in  '  Batcliffe,'  his  least  popular 
work,  his  best,  and  declares  it  contains  his  confessions.  The  &ult  of 
all  his  poems  he  pronounces  to  be 

Their  onesidednesa— solely  the  story  of  Oupid  and  Psyche  portrayed  in  every 
possible  attitude.  •  •  .  However  easily  a  poet's  history  may  influence  his  produc- 
tions, it  ought  not  to  be  evidenced  particularly  during  his  lifetime.  This  debauches 
the  poem,  and  rends  asunder  its  mysterious  veil. 

Immermann,  on  the  other  hand,  he  affirms  is  endued  with  Hhe  power 
of  receiving  the  whole  world'  into  himself — *  If  your  poems  have  a 
fault,  it  is  the  want  of  being  able  to  concentrate  your  abundance.' 
Clearness  and.  grace  are  his  strenuous  aim  no  less  in  prose,  and  the 
absence  of  these  in  the  ZeUadiriftfnr  die  Wiaaenachaft  dea  Jtidsn^ 
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ti^m^isjwith  his  growing  disincliiiation  to  the  cause,  pointed  out  by 
him  in  an  amusing  paragraph — 

The  greater  part,  tltree-qnarterB  of  the  third  number,  is  unattractive  from  its 
colpahlj  neglected  form.  I  want  no  Goethe  language,  but  an  intelligible  dialect, 
and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  what  I  do  not  understand,  neither  does  David 
Levy.  Israel  Moses,  Nathan  Itzig,  or  perhaps  even  Auerbach  the  second  ;  I  have 
fitud&ed  all  kinds  of  German — Saxon,  Swabian,  Frankifih  German,  but  our  news- 
paper German  gives  me  the  greatest  difficulties. 

And  again,  in  two  separate  letters  we  find  his  earnestness  in  literary 
laboor  exemplified — 

When  I  teU  you  that  I  am  no  aas  and  no  genius,  I  do  not  wish  to  gain  renown 
tiiereby.  Were  I  the  first  I  should  long  ago  have  been  in  demand,  for  instance  as 
Profenor  extraordinazius  in  Bonn.  And  as  regards  genius — ah  I  God,  I  have 
duDovered  the  secret;  everybody  in  Germany  is  a  genius,  and  I  am  just  the  sole 
peison  who  is  not  a  genius.  I  do  not  jest :  I  am  in  earnest.  What  the  most 
ordinaiy  people  can  do  is  hard  for  me.  I  wonder  how  manMnd  can  hold  in  their 
heads  the  half-understood,  torn  away  from  the  interdependence  of  knowledge,  and 
eaa  repeat  it  with  an  air  of  candour  in  thdr  books  or  ex  cathedris.  He  who  can 
do  tins  /regard  as  a  genius ;  the  men  who  cannot  are  labelled  with  the  name ; 
there  is  the  irony.  .  .  .  With  genius  in  poetry  there  is  also  just  the  same  double 
aqgnificanee.  Talent  is  worth  more.  For  every  perfection  talent  is  necessary. 
One  must  first  have  the  talent  before  one  can  be  a  poetical  genius.  That  is  the 
last  ground  for  Goethe's  greatness,  that  the  last  ground  for  the  ruin  of  so  many 
poBte,  for  example,  of  me.  No  one  feels  more  than  I  do  how  difficult  it  is  to  add 
aioy^iiDg  more  to  literature,  and  how  unsatisfactory  it  must  be  to  every  deep 
flpiiit  to  write  only  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle  multitude ;  in  my  eyes,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  seem  less  uninvigorating  for  a  great  mind  to  accomplish  something 
bad  than  something  empty. 

TTifl  metrical  advice  to  the  same  poet,  too  long  for  quotation  here, 
is  marvellous.  Most  of  his  suggestions  were  adopted  in  that  author's 
Jidifdntchen.  The  criticism  that  *  heavy  trochees  are  especially 
adapted  to  comic  pathos '  is  excellent,  as  also  his  dictum  that '  quite 
good  verses  in  Oerman  are  impossible.'  One  is  astonished  at  the 
ripeness  at  once  and  courage  of  his  comments.  ^  You  know  I  praise 
little,'  he  writes  to  Steinmann ;  *  I  have  endeavoured  in  my  dramas  to 
miite  the  Bomantic  spirit  with  a  strictly  plastic  form.'  *  You,'  he  in 
1822  apostrophises  Immermann, '  are,  next  to  Ohlenschlager,  the 
best  dramatic  poet  living,  for  Goethe  is  dead ; '  Groethe  the  '  beautiful 
building,'  as  he  elsewhere  describes  him.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  he  never  joined  the  chorus  of  envious  detractors  from  that 
splendid  genius. 

Heine's  authorship  is  absolutely  exempt  from  any  sordid  motive, 
nor  is  there  discoverable  in  his  literary  work  that  moodiness  and 
jealousy  which  too  often  disfigured  his  social  relations ;  his  devotion 
to  Immermann,  to  Heinrich  Laube,  to  Fouqu^,  is  unexceptionable. 
Bat  we  must  not  linger  over  this  first  act,  although  it  is  the  most 
Kpiesentative.    His  prose  works  had  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
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authorities,  his  rich  uncle  resented  his  attitude  towards  the  moneyed 
respectabilities,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  establishing  himself  on  the 
Bhine,  his  baptism  had  raised  the  outcry  of  Jew  alike  and  Christian. 
*  He  is  sick  of  the  "  unoutwipeable  Jew  " '  ('  der  nie  zu  abwaschende 
Jude ') ;  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  Germany  was  too  hot  for  him,  and 
although  he  had  *  made  it  a  principle  to  ignore  all  the  cavillings  past, 
present,  and  to  come,'  he  is  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  Paris,  to  him 
then  the  land  of  promise  and  ideas.  The  emancipation  and  culture 
movement,  with  its  attendant  miseries,  are  left  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  and  the  curtain  rises  on  the  second  act  whose  theme  is 
the  movement  of '  Young  G-ermany,'  and  whose  prominent  figure  is 
Heinrich  Laube. 

'  Young  Germany '  was  a  revolt  alike  against  the  medisBvalism  of 
the  Bomantic  school  in  thought,  and  of  the  authorities  in  action.  It 
demanded  what  it  was  pleased  to  entitle  the  '  emancipation  of  the 
flesh.'  Led  by  men  of  undoubted  abilities,  it  nobly  accomplished 
freedom  in  '48,  but  its  moral  and  intellectual  liberty  degenerate  with 
many  into  orgied  riot.  Its  attitude  is  significantly  indicated  in  a  pas- 
sage to  which  we  have  already  referred — 

The  former  spiritual  religion  (he  writes  to  Laabe  during  the  Bevolution  of  Julj, 
'SO)  was  wholesome  and  necessary  so  long  as  the  greater  portion  of  manidnd 
lived  in  wretchedness,  and  had  to  console  itself  with  the  heavenly  religion.  Since, 
however,  through  the  progress  of  industry  and  economy,  it  has  become  possihle  to 
rescue  mankind  from  their  material  misery  and  to  bless  them  upon  earth — wace 
then,  you  understand  me. 

The  man  who  was  positive  he  had  a  soul,  now  rejoices  in  dis- 
carding the  spiritual,  blind  to  the  fact  that  prosperity  is  the  very 
condition  that  can  worst  afford  to  do  so.  He  is  becoming  annoyed 
with  the  often  futile  clamour  of  the  now  distant  demagogues.  He  is 
ceasing  to  be  a  patriot  and  commencing  to  be  a  cosmopolitan.  ^  I 
am  living  great  things  in  Paris ;  surveying  universal  history,  I  converse 
with  your  greatest  heroes  and  shall  be  some  day,  if  I  live,  a  great 
historian.'  How  little  in  writing  this  could  he  have  foreseen  that  hia 
own  career  would  prove  the  most  powerful  history  of  the  materialistic 
movement  yet  offered  to  the  world.  It  was  true  he  mingled  with. 
Cousin  and  Pierre  Lerouz,  with  Enfantin  and  the  brilliant  circle  that 
inspired  the  St.  Simonian  revolt.  St.  Simonianism  fascinated  him,, 
for  under  the  form  of  the  spiritual  it  concealed  the  spirit  of  mate- 
rialism. 

Majce  a  sharp  distinction  (he  again  writes  to  Laube)  between  political  and 
religious  questions.  In  political  questions  you  can  make  as  many  ooncesdons  a» 
you  willy  for  political  reforms  and  gOTemments  are  only  means,  monarchy  or 
republici  democratic  or  aristocratic.  Institutions  are  indifferent  affairs  so  long  as 
the  struggle  for  the  first  principles  of  life,  for  the  idea  of  life  itself,  is  not  yet 
decided.  It  is  first  afterwards  that  the  problem  arises  how  tMs  idea  can  he 
realised,  whether  through  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  or  through  aristocracy,  oft 
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eren  thxong'h  absolatiam,  to  which  ktter  I  have  no  groat  diamdination.  If  this 
^TiaoD  he  made  of  the  subjecti  one  can  attach  ixnmenBe  importance  even  to  the 
notieeB  of  the  '  Censor/  for  discusaion  about  the  religious  principle  and  moralitj 
cumot  he  disallowed  without  annulling  the  whole  of  Protestant  freethought  and 
free  judgment,  and  here  we  gain  also  the  assent  of  the  Philistines.  .  ,  .  Tou  under- 
stand me ;  I  say  the  religious  principle  and  morality,  although  both  are  bacon  and 
ham,  one  and  the  same ;  morality  is  only  religion  expressed  in  halnts  ('  Sitten ').  If, 
howerer,  the  religion  of  the  past  is  sick,  morality  also  becomes  corrupt.  We  want 
a  sound  religion,  that  habits  may  again  become  sound,  and  be  better  grounded  than 
now,  when  they  have  only  want  of  belief  and  apathetic  flattery  for  a  basis.  .  .  . 
Agunst  one  who  knows  the  watchword  of  the  deliyerance  for  the  future  the 
ehaJerers  of  the  present  avail  but  Uttle.  I  know  who  I  am.  One  of  my  Mends, 
a  St.  Simonian  in  Egypt,  lately  said  of  me  something  which  made  me  laugh,  and 
yet  has  a  very  serious  meaning ;  he  said  I  was  '  among  the  Germans  the  first  father 
of  the  Church.' 

*  The  first  father  of  the  Church  ! '    He  feels,  as  he  long  after- 
^waxds  asserted,  that  apathy  is  the  sole  atheism,  that  a  church  in 
the  highest  sense,  a  band  of  believers,  a  cause,  is  indispensable; 
and  yet  he  will  centre  that  belief  now  not  on  the  spiritual  but  on 
the  materiaL     His  spiritual  energy  (for  was  he  not  both  Crerman 
and  Jewish?)  has  been  so  warped  and  cramped  that  the  reaction  is 
the  non-spiritual,  although  unavoidably  to  the  energetic,  so  much 
80  that  at  times  he  fiEtncies  a  true  progress.     '  I  know  this,'  he  writes 
in  1835  to  Campe;  *of  everything  dim  and  ignoble,  of  everything 
common  and  mean,  I  entertain  at  this  moment  a  real  abhorrence.' 
But  in  truth  it  was  a  downward  path ;  the  more  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  others  the  riper  became  his  witty  abuse  of  and 
consequent   estrangements  from  them.      Even    to  Moser,  after  a 
silence  of  years,  he  writes  coldly,  alleging  that  he  now  so  misunder- 
stands him  that  their  friendship  must  be  said  rather  never  to 
have  existed  than  to  have  been  shattered.    The  cause  of  the  Jews  he 
still  advocated ;  the  Jews  themselves  he  held  up  to  derision,  and  yet 
with  a  mixed  wit  and  pathos,  love  and  hate  inimitable.     The  cause 
of  patriotism,  associated  as  it  was  with  narrow  and  Antigallio  ten- 
dencies, he  almost  abandoned;  the  pleasure  of  mocking  overcame 
him ;  it  is  clear  from  the  letters  of  the  genuine  patriot  Ludwig  Borne 
that  Heine  assumed  a  blank  indiiSerence  merely  for  the  fun  of  vexing 
him«     Meanwhile,  though  he  had  married  the  grisette  Mathilde,  the 
^  child  of  Nature,'  he  was  still  'doomed  to  love  what  is  most  degraded 
and  most  foolish.'  His  pen  continued  to  champion  German  freedom 
brilliantly,  yet  he  despatched  a  mock-solemn  and  mock-submissive 
protest  against  the  mutilation  of  his  books  to  the  '  Bund.'     The  idea 
of  liberty  had  with  him  shrunk  at  length  into  that  of  licence.     He 
imagined  himself  quit  of  all  sanctions  except  those  he  might  choose. 
*  I  write  these  lines,'  he  says  in  his  letter  from  Avignon  to  Lewald, 
'in  the  former  residence  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  muse  of  Petrarch; 
I  love  one  as  little  as  the  other ;  I  detest  the  Christian  lie  as  much 
in  poetry  as  in  life.'      Yet  still,  just  as  in  his  inmost  heart  he 
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was  '  positive  he  had  a  soul,'  so  ako  he  theie  remaixied  intensely 
German  and  domestic.  ^How  I  yearn  after  a  quiet  Crerman  fortress/ 
he  laughingly  writes  to  Laube,  ^  where  a  sentry  might  stand  before 
my  door  and  let  nobody  in,  neither  lady-loves  nor  the  other  tor- 
tures. I  pant  passionately  for  rest.'  And  again,  to  Kiihne,  '  after 
reading  your  book  a  strange  home  sickness  seized  me.'  For  his 
mother  and  surviving  sister  he  cherishes  the  warmest  affection ;  the 
death  of  an  aunt  affects  him  profoundly  ;  he  maintains  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  brothers,  both  in  the  military  service  ; 
his  wife  he  loves  ^  to  madness.'  Meanwhile  his  poverty  among  all 
these  changes  is  unchanged.  Campe  the  publisher,  like  his  uncle  by 
turns  caressed  and  abused  by  him — ^the  latter  with  reason  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  distortion  of  his  books — makes  a  good  bargain* 
Heine  was  right  in  pointing,  when  asked  where  his  monument 
should  be,  to  Campe's  mansion  as  the  monument  itself.  Solomon 
Heine  was  dying,  and  he  pays  a  visit  to  his  family.  After  his  death 
his  sons  made  it  a  condition  of  the  pittance  bequeathed  by  the 
capitalist  to  the  poet  that  they  should  exercise  the  right  of  revising^ 
his  works.  This  demand  was  indignantly  rejected.  His  tract  on 
Ludwig  Borne  appears  and  provokes  his  second  duel,  in  which  he  is 
wounded.  *  I  fight,'  he  sighs,  '  the  battle  of  life  manfully  but  not  joy- 
fully.' Embittered,  enfeebled,  unwell,  unresting,  he  accelerates  the 
last  act.  His  eyesight  begins  to  fail  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  care  of 
hisfriend  andfuture  executor.  Dr.  Sichel  (whom  he  esteems  'not  blindly 
but  with  open  eyes'),  he  becomes  rapidly  worse.  From  1846  until 
his  death  lingers  the  episode  celebrated  as  the  '  mattress-grave.'  The 
central  figure  in  this  '  last  scene  of  all  that  ends  this  strange,  event* 
ful  history  '  is  the  famous  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  by  the  side  of  whose 
superb  gifts  the  poet  confesses  himself  a  '  modest  fly,'  and  the  cause 
which  the  satirist,  whom  it  took  ten  eventful  years  to  kill,  watches  witb 
awakening  interest  requires  no  explanation,  for  it  is  that  of  Socialism.. 
But  his  attitude,  expressed  as  ever  in  ironical  language,  to  the 
'Jewish-Mohammedan-Christian  Deism'  has  been  strangely  trans- 
formed. 

In  many  moments,  especially  when  my  internal  cramp  agonises  me  (he  writes 
to  the  German  periodicals),  the  douht  crosses  me  as  to  whether  man  is  really  & 
two-legged  God,  as  the  late  Professor  H^l  used  twenty-fiye  years  ago  to  assure 
me  at  Berlin.  During  the  spring  ('  Wonnemond ')  of  the  preceding  year  (1847) 
I  was  laid  on  my  hed,  and  since  then  I  have  never  risen.  Meanwhile,  I  frankly 
confess  it,  a  great  change  has  come  over  me.  I  am  no  more  a  divine  hiped,  no 
more  the  freest  German  after  Goethe,  as  in  healthier  days  Huge  dubhed  me.  .  .  • 
I  am  no  life-enjoying,  somewhat  comely  Greek  any  more,  who  would  laugl^ 
liveUly  at  morose  Nazarenes.  I  am  now  only  a  poor  Jew,  sick  to  death,  a  wa8te<l. 
picture  of  sorrow,  an  unhappy  man. 

And  once  more  he  writes  to  Campe — 

I  have  become  no  pietist  ('  Frommler  *),  but  all  the  same  I  wish  to  play  no  more 
with  the  good  God.  I  want  to  behave  honourably  now  towards  him  as  toward3 
man,  and  1  have  torn  up  with  my  own  hands  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  former 
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Uaflfhematoiy  period^  the  fiiizest  of  my  peisozMns  flowezs,  and  hare  very  likely, 
owing  to  my  bliDdnees,  cast  many  an  innocent  neighbouring  growth  with  them 
into  the  fire.  As  it  all  crackled  in  the  flames  a  strange  feeling,  I  admit,  came 
orer  me^  I  knew  no  more  whether  I  was  a  hero  or  a  madman,  and  near  me  I 
heard  the  ironically  consoling  yoice  of  some  Mephistopheles  whispering :  <  The  good 
God  will  pay  you  far  better  for  this  than  Campe,  and  you  need  then  have  no 
bother  with  the  printing,  nor  haye  to  bargab  before  the  printing  with  Campe  as 
for  a  pair  of  old  trousers/  Ah  !  dearest  Campe,  1  could  often  wish  you  belieyed  in 
God,  if  only  for  a  day ;  your  conscience  would  then  prick  you  for  the  way  in 
wluch  yon  treat  me  at  a  time  when  such  horrible  and  unexampled  unhappiness 
opproBOBD  2ne.  .  .  .  Yet  Heayen  is  somewhat  far  from  me.  Do  not  belieye  the 
camat  reports  as  if  I  had  become  a  pious  lambkin.  The  religious  reyolution 
deyebpiiig  within  me  is  only  intellectual,  more  an  act  of  my  brain  than  of  saintly 
sentiment,  and  my  sickbed  has  throughout  had  yery  little  to  do  with  it,  as  1  am 
myself  oonyinced.  They  are  great,  worthy,  majestic  thoughts  that  haye  come 
oyer  me,  bat  thoughts  all  the  same. 

He  has^  as  he  some  years  later  informs  Lassalle's  father,  <  satiated 
with  all  atheistic  philosophy,  returned  to  the  humble  belief  in  Ood  of 
the  eommon  man.'  His  enthusiasm  for  the  political  struggle  of  Young 
Germany  reawakens,  as  in  1848  he  hails  its  fulfilment.  '  Grermany 
hassarviyed  a  terrible  time,  and  I  beUeve  that  now  you  can  completely 
extricate  yourself  from  chaos ;  I  do  not  belong  to  the  pessimists,'  he 
exclaims ;  and,  again,  ^  to  the  hearts  that  bleed  in  the  Fatherland 
greetings  and  tears.'  Grief  was  purging  him,  but  in  the  most  appal- 
ling and  ironical  fashion.  He  promises  Ferdinand  Lassalle  not  to 
write  a  syllable  more  against  the  good  Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  ad- 
mits that  he  had  often  done  so  simply  to  plague  certain  enthusiasts  in 
Paris.  In  a  letter  to  the  same  friend  dated  '  Paris,  I  don  t  exactly 
imow  when,  1846,'  and  beginning  ^Dearest  brother •in-arms,'  he 
complains  afresh,  and  the  worst  agony  alone  could  wring  complaint 
fitom  him,  ^  I  am  more  unhappy  and  miserable  than  ever,  and,  did  I 
not  leave  my  helpless  wife  behind,  I  would  gladly  take  off  my  ttat 
and  bid  the  world  adieu.'     Yet  irony  never  deserts  him. 

Only  two  consolations  are  left,  my  French  housewife  and  the  German  nurse. 
I  stitch  many  verses  together  ('knitte*),  and  some  of  them,  as  I  afterwards  hum 
them  over  to  myself,  suhdue  my  agonies  like  incantations ;  a  poet  is  and  remains 
afooll 

He  would  fain 

&  as  a  poet  who  neither  needs  religion  or  philosophy,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
dther.  The  poet  understands  yery  well  the  symbolic  idiom  of  religion  &nd  the 
abstract  xeason-jargon  of  philosophy,  hut  neither  the  gentlemen  of  religion  nor 
thoee  of  philosophy  will  ever  imderstand  the  poet. 

Only  two  letters  to  his  mother  are  preserved,  both  belonging  to 
this  period.  Amid  all  the  sadly  contrasting  environment  of  his  later 
days  they  breathe  like  a  soft  and  healthful  breeze.  The  one  is  to  beg 
her  not  to  leave  a  proposed  legacy  to  him,  though,  even  after  his  uncle's 
had  been  secured,  his  finances  were  £ar  from  flourishing.    It  begins 
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*  Dear  good  Mother,'  and,  after  entreating  her  to  believe  that  his 
brothers  and  his  wife  were  provided  for,  begs  'her  to  bestow  it  on  his 
sister. 

That  is  my  wish  and  my  advice,  both  of  which  may  perhaps  weigh  the  more 
with  you  since  I  am  the  eldest  of  your  children,  and  my  word  may  at  any  rate 
make  you  tranquil  as  regards  youi»elf.  Now  do  whatever  you  like,  and  never  let 
me  hear  more  of  this  concern.    Your  loving,  true  son, 

Heiitbich  Hein£. 

The  companion  letter  closes  with  the  words : 

Farewell,  dear  Mother ;  write  to  me  soon,  and  be  convinced  that  not  an  hour 
goes  by  without  my  thinking  of  you  and  of  your  motherly  fidthfulness.  Your 
obedient  son. 

It  is  from  such  sentences  that  the  music  of  Grerman  homeliness  is 
wafled';  his  irreverence  never  invaded  the  hearth. 

*  But  the  end  was  drawing  on  apace.  In  1854  the  poet,  wasted 
and  withered  as  he  was,  announces  that  on  the  '  next  fine  day '  he  is 
to  be  <  transported '  to  No.  3  Avenue  Matignon.  Death  in  Paris,  he 
had  jested,  was  dear;  he  would  soon  be  cheaply  lodged  at  Montmartre. 
He  could  scarcely  see ;  his  eyelids  must  be  lifted.  All  he  ate  <  tasted 
like  earth ; '  his  lips  were  numb  as  lead.  Yet  still  he  continued  alive, 
his  spirit  keen  and  exuberant  in  its  mouldering  shell.  Truly  the 
whirligig  of  time  had  brought  about  its  revenges  to  the  misprizer  of 
the  spirit  and  the  worshipper  of  the  body.  In  Lassalle  he  foresaw 
the  type  of  the  new  generation,  the  utiliser  of  material^wealth  for  the 
ommonweal,  the  evangelist  of  enjoyment,  and  he  sent  him  to  Vam- 
hagen  von  Ense  with  almost  a  *  Nunc  dimittis.'  He  died  February  18, 
1856.  His  last  published  letters,  those  to  an  anonymous  friend,  <  Die 
Mouche,'  date  from  November  1855,  and  rank  by  virtue  of  their  blended 
misery  and  mockery,  fineness  and  fleshliness,  among  the  most  pathetic 
of  biographical  episodes.  One  is  signed  '  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Second, 
formerly  Prussian  atheist,  now  worshipper  of  the  Lotos  flower.'  The 
last  two  run — 

Dearest  Mouche, — I  am  very  suffering  and  fretful  to  death.  The  eyelid  too  of 
my  right  eye  falls  down,  and  I  can  scarcely  write  more.  But  I  love  you  much, 
and  think  much  on  you,  sweetest.  The  novel  by  no  means  bored  me,  and  gives 
good  hopes  for  the  future.  You  are  not  so  silly  as  you  look.  Graceful  are  you 
beyond  measure,  and  my  mind  rejoices  thereat :  shall  I  see  you  to-morrow  P  A. 
weepiiig  mood  overcomes  me.  My  heart  palpitates  spasmodically ;  these  '  bailie^ 
tnents  *  are  intolerable.    I  would  I  were  dead.    Deepest  anguish,  your  name  is 

H.  HSIKE. 

Dearest  Friend, — I  am  still  kept  to  my  headache,  perhaps  to  be  finished  to- 
morrow, so  that  the  day  after  I  may  look  at  the  lovely  one.  What  a  wretched- 
ness. I  am  so  ill.  '  My  brain  is  full  of  madness,  and  my  heart  is  full  of  sorrow  ' 
(quoted  in  English).  Never  was  a  poet  more  miserable  in  the  fulness  of  fortune 
that  seems  to  mock  at  him.    FarewelL 

IL 
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So  died  the  man  who  was  positive  he  had  a  soul,  the  man  who 
npheld  the  cause  of  freedom  and  emancipation,  the  Father  of  the 
Socialistic  chnrch  whose  missionary  was  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  sent  forth 
with  the  henediction  of  industry  and  economy  to  accomplish  the 
carnal  welfiue  of  the  masses.  So  he  died,  wrapped  up  to  the  last 
in  the  personal,  himself  a  flickering  Irony  of  the  soul  against  the 
body.  So  died  Heinrich  Heine,  on  whom  the  sweeping  blasts  of  the 
century  played  as  on  an  seolian  harp,  intensely  German  and  intensely 
Jewish.  And  thereby  haugs  a  tale.  Materialists,  if  I  mistake  not,  are 
not  the  least  doquent  of  those  who,  justly  indignant  at  the  vulgar 
materialism  of  the  outfiringe  of  Israel,  whether  paraded  by  flaunting 
parvenu  or  peasant-grinding  usurer,  indiscriminately  comprise  in  their 
attack  the  noblest  representatives  and  the  most  spiritual  side  of  the 
race  or  the  religion.  To  such  I  would  say,  TmUixto  nomine^  de  te : 
^  Thou,  the  materialist,  howexer  personally  virtuous,  however  eminent, 
however  (as  is  thy  wont)  boastful  of  unselfishness  in  morality,  art  the 
man  against  whom  in  thy  turn  the  same  forces  of  energy  and  reaction, 
at  present  tools  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  will  one  day  be  levelled. 
The  inequalities  of  social  life  and  livelihood  increase  every  day  with 
increasing  wealth.  The  modem  crusade  is  against  capital  and  autho- 
rity, against  Jews  and  against  kings.  Utilitarianism  affords  but  one 
motive  for  self-government,  that  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  liut  its  abstract  influence  will  hardly  check  a  practical*  age, 
which  means  an  impatient  age,  that  grasps  at  the  moment  and  neglects 
the  end.  Men  now  wish  to  forestall  time,  and  if  spiritual  sanctions 
are  eschewed  by  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  people  will  assuredly 
snatch  what,  how,  and  when  they  will,  and  those  institutions  which 
the  leaders  most  prize,  and  on  which  the  welfare  of  every  country 
depends,  will  be  involved  in  the  downfall.  The  rejoinder  may  per- 
chance be  that  Heine  was  no  scientific  follower  of  a  system,  that  he 
had  weak  nerves  and  strong  passions.  I  answer  such,  though  without 
such  brilliance,  are  the  majority,  and  how  in  the  hour  of  conflict  can 
a  creed  whose  only  creative  energy  is  material  force  attempt  to  stem 
the  deluge  ? 

It  is  a  time  of  European  convulsion,  and  before  the  century 
expires  the  fight  for  social  equality  will  doubtless  in  many  countries 
be  renewed  and  perhaps  decided. 

In  view  of  such  a  day,  look  well  to  it,  materialist,  and  remember 
Heinrich  Heine,  a  man  <  proud  and  very  intellectual,'  who  was  yet 
*  doomed  to  love  what  is  most  degraded  and  most  foolish ; '  Plato  pro- 
claims a  message  as  applicable  to  mechanic  Europe  as  to  academic 
Athens  :  To  /ulmv  diroKKvov  xal  hut^slpov  irav  to  kukov  slvar  ro  Si 
cm^ov  Kol  c»0fXow  TO  ayaOov, 

Waltbr  S.  Sichsl. 
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THE   'REDUCTION  TO  INIQUITY: 


'  In  this  paper  it  has  not  been  mj  aim  to  argue,'  says  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  in  concluding  his  article  entitled  '  The  Prophet  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.' It  is  generally  waste  of  time  to  reply  to  those  who  do  not 
argue.  Yet,  partly  because  of  my  respept  for  other  writings  of  his, 
and  partly  because  of  the  ground  to  which  he  invites  me,  I  take  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  reply  to  the  Duke. 

In  doing  so,  let  me  explain  the  personal  incident  to  which  he 
refers,  and  which  he  has  seemingly  misunderstood.  In  sending  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  a  copy  of  Progress  and  Poverty  I  intended  no 
impertinence,  and  was  unconscious  of  any  impropriety.  Instead,  I 
paid  him  a  high  compliment.  For,  as  I  stated  in  an  accompanying 
note,  I  sent  him  my  book,  not  only  to  mark  my  esteem  for  the  author 
of  the  Reign  of  Law^  but  because  I  thought  him  a  man  superior  to 
his  accidents. 

I  am  still  conscious  of  the  profit  I  derived  from  the  Reign  of  Law  j 
and  can  still  recall  the  pleasure  it  gave  me.  W^iat  attracted  me, 
however,  was  not,  as  the  Duke  seems  to  think,  what* he  styles  his 
'  nonsense  chapter.'  On  the  contrary,  the  notion  that  it  is  necessary 
to  impose  restrictions  upon  labour  seems  to  me  strangely  incongruous, 
not  only  with  free  trade,  but  with  the  idea  of  the  dominance  and 
harmony  of  natural  laws,  which  in  preceding  chapters  he  so  well 
develops.  Where  such  restrictions  as  Factory  Acts  seem  needed  in 
the  interests  of  labour,  the  seeming  need,  to  my  mind,  arises  from 
previous  restrictions,  in  the  removal  of  which,  and  not  in  further 
restrictions,  the  true  remedy  is  to  be  sought.  What  attracted  me 
in  the  Reign  of  Law  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke  points  out 
the  existence  of  physical  laws  and  adaptations  which  compel  the 
mind  that  thinks  upon  them  to  the  recognition  of  creative  purpose. 
In  this  way  the  Duke's  book  was  to  me  useful  and  grateful,  as  I  doubt 
not  it  has  been  to  many  others. 

My  book,  I  thought,  might,  in  return,  be  useful  and  grateful  to 
the  Duke — might  give  him  something  of  that  'immense  and  in- 
stinctive pleasure '  of  which  he  had  spoken  as  arising  from  the  recog- 
nition of  the  grand  simplicity  and  unspeakable  harmony  of  universal 
law.     And  in  the  domain  in  which  I  had,  as  I  believed,  done  some- 
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thing  to  point  out  the  reign  of  law^  this  pleasure  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  intense  than  in  that  of  which  he  had  written.  For  in  physical 
laws  we  recognise  only  intelligence,  and  can  but  trust  that  infinite 
wisdom  implies  infinite  goodness.  But  in  social  laws  he  who  looks 
may  recognise  beneficence  as  well  as  intelligence ;  may  see  that  the 
moral  perceptions  of  men  are  perceptions  of  realities ;  and  find 
ground  for  an  abiding  faith  that  this  short  life  does  not  bound  the 
destiny  of  the  human  soul.  I  then  knew  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  only 
by  his  book.  I  had  never  been  in  Scotland,  or  learned  the  character 
as  a  landlord  he  bears  there.  I  intended  to  pay  a  tribute  and  give  a 
pleasure  to  a  citizen  of  the  republic  of  letters,  not  to  irritate  a  land- 
owner* I  did  not  think  a  trumpery  title  and  a  patch  of  ground 
could  fetter  a  mind  that  had  communed  with  Nature,  and  busied 
itself  with  causes  and  beginnings.  My  mistake  was  that  of  ignorance. 
Since  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  publicly  called  attention  to  it,  I  thus 
publicly  apologise. 

The  Duke  declares  it  has-  not  been  his  aim  to  argue.  This  is 
dear.  I  wish  it  were  as  clear  it  had  not  been  his  aim  to  misrepre- 
sent. He  seems  to  have  written  for  those  who  have  never  read  the 
books  he  criticises.  But  as  those  who  have  done  so  constitute  a  very 
respectable  part  of  the  reading  world,  I  can  leave  his  misrepresenta- 
tions to  take  care  of  themselves,  confident  that  the  incredible 
absurdity  he  attributes  to  my  reasonings  will  be  seen,  by  whoever 
reads  my  books,  to  belong  really  to  the  Duke's  distortions.  In 
what  I  have  here  to  say  I  prefer  to  meet  him  upon  his  own  ground, 
and  to  hold  to  the  main  question.^  I  accept  the  reduction  to 
iniquity. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Duke  expresses  distrust  of  the  very  tribunal 
to  which  be  appeals.  *  It  is  a  fact,'  he  tells  us,  *  that  none  of  us 
should  ever  forget,  that  the  moral  faculties  do  not  as  certainly  revolt 
against  iniquity  as  the  reasoning  faculties  do  against  absurdity.'  If 
that  be  the  case,  why,  then,  may  I  ask,  is  the  Duke's  whole  article 
addressed  to  the  moral  faculties?  Why  does  he  talk  about  right 
and  wrong,  about  justice  and  injustice,  about  honour  and  dishonour, 
about  my  *  immoral  doctrines '  and  ^  profligate  conclusions,' '  the  un- 
utterable meanness  of  the  gigantic  villany '  I  advocate  ?  Why  style 
rae  *'  such  a  preacher  of  unrighteousness  as  the  world  has  never  seen '  ? 
and  so  on  ?  If  the  Duke  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  him,  for  in  all 
probability  he  does  not  know — he  himself,  to  paraphrase  his  own 
words,  being  a  good  example  of  how  men  who  sometimes  set  up  as 
philosophers  and  deny  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  themselves  un- 
consciously subject  to  those  very  laws.     The  Duke  appeals  to  moral 

1  It  18  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  of  India  further  than  to  remark  that 
the  essence  of  *  natnialisation '  is  not  in  governmental  collection  of  rent,  but  in  its 
utilisation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Nor  as  to  public  debt^  is  it  worth  while  to 
^d  anything  here  to  what  I  have  said  in  *  Social  Problems/ 
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perceptions  for  the  same  reason  that  impels  all  men,  good  or  bad^ 
learned  or  simple,  to  appeal  to  moral  perceptions  whenever  they 
become  warm  in  argument ;  and  this  reason  is,  the  instinctive  feeling; 
that  the  moral  sense  is  higher  and  truer  than  the  intellectual  sense ;. 
tliat  the  moral  faculties  do  more  certainly  revolt  against  iniquity 
than  the  intellectual  faculties  against  absurdity.  The  Duke  appeals- 
to  the  moral  sense,  because  he  instinctively  feels  that  with  all  men 
its  decisions  have  the  highest  sanction ;  and  if  he  afterward  seeks- 
to  weaken  its  authority,  it  is  because  this  very  moral  sense  whispers 
to  him  that  his  case  is  not  a  good  one. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  relative  superiority  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual perceptions  is  the  reverse  of  that  stated  by  the  Duke.  It- 
seems  to  me  certain  that  the  moral  f&culties  constitute  a  truer  guide 
than  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  what,  in  reality,  we  should 
never  forget,  is  not  that  the  moral  faculties  are  untrustworthy,  but 
that  those  faculties  may  be  dulled  by  refusal  to  heed  them,  and  dis- 
torted by  the  promptings  of  selfishness.  So  true,  so  ineradicable  is 
the  moral  sense,  that  where  selfishness  or  passion  would  outrage  it,, 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  always  called  upon  to  supply  excuse* 
No  unjust  war  was  ever  begun  without  some  pretence  of  asserting 
right  or  redressing  wrong,  or,  despite  themselves,  of  doing  some  good 
to  the  conquered.  No  petty  thief  but  makes  for  himself  some  justi- 
fication. It  is  doubtful  if  any  deliberate  wrong  is  ever  committed, 
it  is  certain  no  wrongful  course  of  action  is  ever  continued,  without 
the  framing  of  some  theory  which  may  dull  or  placate  the  moral 
sense. 

And  while,  as  to  things  apprehended  solely  by  the  intellectual 
faculties,  the  greatest  diversities  of  perception  have  obtained  and 
still  obtain  among  men,  and  those  perceptions  constantly  change 
with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  striking  consensus  of  moral 
perceptions.  In  all  stages  of  social  development,  and  under  all  forms 
of  religion,  no  matter  how  distorted  by  selfish  motives  and  intellec- 
tual perversions,  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence  have  ever  been 
esteemed,  and  all  our  intellectual  progress  has  given  us  no  higher 
moral  ideals  than  have  obtained  among  primitive  peoples.  The  very 
distortions  of  the  moral  sense,  the  apparent  differences  in  the  mond 
standards  of  different  times  and  peoples,  do  but  show  essential  unity- 
Wherever  moral  perceptions  have  differed  or  do  differ,  the  disturb- 
ance may  be  traced  to  causes  which,  originating  in  selfishness  and 
perpetuated  by  intellectual  perversions,  have  distorted  or  dulled  the 
moral  faculty.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Creator,  whom  both  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  myself  recognise  behind  physical  and  mental 
laws,  has  not  left  us  to  grope  our  way  in  darkness,  but  has,  indeed, 
given  us  a  light  by  which  our  steps  may  be  safely  guided — ^a  com- 
pass by  which,  in  all  degrees  of  intellectual  development,  the  way  to- 
the  highest  good  may  be  surely  traced.    But  just  as  the  compass  bj 
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"whidi  the  mariner  steers  his  course  over  the  trackless  sea  in  the 
Uaekest  night  may  be  disturbed  by  other  attractions,  may  be  mis- 
lead or  clogged,  so  is  it  with  the  moral  sense.  This  evidently  is  not 
a  world  in  which  men  must  be  either  wise  or  good,  but  a  world  in 
which  they  may  bring  about  good  or  evil  as  they  use  the  £Etculties 
given  them. 

I  speak  of  this  because  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  and 
certainty  of  the  moral  faculties  seems  to  me  to  throw  light  upon 
problems  otherwise  dark,  rather  than  because  it  is  necessary  here, 
since  I  admit  even  more  unreservedly  than  the  Duke  the  competence 
of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  cites  me.  I  am  willing  to  submit 
evexy  question  of  political  economy  to  the  test  of  ethics.  So  far  as- 
I  can  see,  there  is  no  social  law  which  does  not  conform  to  moral  law, 
and  no  social  question  which  cannot  be  determined  more  quickly 
and  certainly  by  appeal  to  moral  perceptions  than  by  appeal  to  intel- 
lectual perceptions.  Nor  can  there  be  any  dispute  between  us  as  to 
the  issue  to  be  joined.  He  charges  me  with  advocating  violation  of 
the  moral  law  in  proposing  robbery.  I  agree  that  robbery  is  a 
violation  of  the  moral  law,  and  is  therefore,  without  further  inquiry, 
to  be  condenmed. 

As  to  what  constitutes  robbery,  it  is,  we  will  both  agree,  the 
taking  or  withholding  from  another  of  that  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  him.  That  which  rigktfvlly  belongs  to  him,  be  it  observed,  not 
that  which  l^^ly  belongs  to  him.  As  to  what  extent  human  law 
may  create  rights  is  beside  this  discussion,  for  what  I  propose  is  to 
change,  not  to  violate,  human  law.  Such  change  the  Duke  declarer 
would  be  murighteous.  He  thus  appeals  to  that  moral  law  which  is. 
before  and  above  all  human  laws,  and  by  which  aU  human  laws  are 
to  be  judged.  Let  me  insist  upon  this  point.  Landholders  must 
elect  to  try  their  case  either  by  human  law  or  by  moral  law.  If  they 
say  that  land  is  rightfully  property  because  made  so  by  human  law,, 
they  cannot  charge  those  who  would  change  that  law  with  advocating 
robbery.  But  if  they  charge  that  such  change  in  human  law  would 
be  robbery,  then  they  must  show  that  land  is  rightfully  property 
inespectiTe  of  human  law. 

For  land  is  not  of  that  species  of  things  to  which  the  presumption 
of  rightful  property  attaches.  This  does  attach  to  things  that  are 
properly  termed  wealth,  and  that  are  the  produce  of  labour.  Such 
things  in  their  beginning  must  have  an  owner,  as  they  originate  in 
human  exertion,  and  the  right  of  property  which  attaches  to  them 
qiringB  from  the  manifest  natural  right  of  every  individual  to  him- 
self and  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  exertions.  This  is  the  moral  basis. 
of  property,  which  makes  certain  things  rightfully  property  totally 
irrespective  of  human  law.  The  Eighth  Commandment  does  not 
derive  ite  validity  from  human  enactment.  It  is  written  upon  the 
tadtA  of  nature,  and  self-evident  to  the  perceptions  of  men.     If  there 
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were  but  two  men  in  the  world,  the  fish  which  either  of  them  took 
from  the  sea,  the  beast  which  he  captured  in  the  chase,  the  fruit 
which  he  gathered,  or  the  hut  which  he  erected,  would  be  bis  right- 
ful property,  which  the  other  could  not  take  from  him  without  vio- 
lation of  the  moral  law.  But  how  could  either  of  them  claim  the 
world  as  his  rightful  property?  Or  if  they  agreed  to  divide  the 
world  between  them,  what  moral  right  could  their  compact  give  as 
against  the  next  man  who  came  into  the  world  ? 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  insist  that  property  in  land  rests  only 
on  human  enactment,  which  may  at  any  time  be  changed  without 
violation  of  moral  law.  No  one  seriously  asserts  any  other  deriva- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  said  that  property  in  land  is  derived  from 
appropriation.  But  those  who  say  this  do  not  really  believe  it- 
Appropriation  can  give  no  right.  The  man  who  raised  a  cupful  of 
water  from  a  river  acquires  a  right  to  that  cupful,  and  no  one  may 
rightfully  snatch  it  from  his  hand ;  but  this  right  is  derived  from 
labour,  not  from  appropriation.  How  could  he  acquire  a  right  to 
the  river,  by  merely  appropriating  it?  Columbus  did  not  dream  of 
appropriating  the  New  World  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  would 
have  been  deemed  a  lunatic  had  be  done  so.  Nations  and  princes 
divided  America  between  them,  but  by  *  right  of  strength.'  This, 
and  this  alone,  it  is  that  gives  any  validity  to  appropriation.  And 
this,  evidently,  is  what  they  really  mean  who  talk  of  the  right  given 
by  appropriation. 

This  <  right  of  conquest,'  this  power  of  the  strong,  is  the  only 
basis  of  property  in  land  to  which  the  Duke  ventures  to  refer.  .He 
does  so  in  asking  whether  the  exclusive  right  of  ownership  to  the 
territory  of  California,  which,  according  to  him,  I  attribute  to  the 
existing  people  of  California,  does  not  rest  upon  conquest,  and  'if  so^ 
may  it  not  be  as  rightfully  acquired  by  any  who  are  strong  enough  to 
seize  it?'  To  this  I  reply  in  the  affirmative.  J/ exclusive  owner- 
ship is  conferred  by  conquest,  then,  not  merely,  as  the  Duke  says, 
has  it  '  been  open  to  every  conquering  army  and  every  occupying 
host  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world  to  establish  a  similar 
ownership,'  but  it  is  now  open ;  and  when  the  masses  of  Scotland, 
who  have  ^he  power,  choose  to  take  from  the  Duke  the  estates  he 
now  holds,  he  cannot,  if  this  be  the  basis  of  his  claim,  consistently 
complain. 

But  I  have  never  admitted  that  conquest  or  any  other  exertion  of 
force  can  give  right.  Nor  have  I  ever  asserted,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  expressly  denied,  that  the  present  population  of  California,  or 
any  other  country,  have  any  exclusive  right  of  ownership  in  the  soil, 
or  can  in  any  way  acquire  such  a  right.  I  hold  that  the  present,  the 
past,  or  the  future  population  of  California,  or  of  any  other  counby, 
have  not,  have  not  had,  and  cannot  have,  any  right  save  to  the  use  of 
the  soil,  and  that  as  to  this  their  rights  are  equal.    I  hold  with 
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Thomas  Jefferaon,  that  'the  earth  beloDgs  in  usufruct  to  the  living, 
and  that  the  dead  have  no  power  or  right  over  it.'  I  hold  that  the 
had  was  not  cseated  for  one  generation  to  dispose  of,  but  as  a 
dwdling-place  for  all  generations ;  that  the  men  of  the  present  are 
not  bound  by  any  grants  of  land  the  men  of  the  past  may  have  made, 
and  cannot  grant  away  the  rights  of  the  men  of  the  future.  I  hold 
that  if  all  the  people  of  California,  or  any  other  country,  were  to 
unite  in  any  disposition  of  the  land  which  ignored  the  equal  right  of 
one  of  their  number,  they  would  be  doing  a  wrong ;  and  that  even  if 
they  could  grant  away  their  own  rights,  they  are  powerless  to  impair 
the  natural  rights  of  their  children.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
bold  that  the  titles  to  the  ownership  of  land  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  now  granting  are  of  no  greater  moral  validity 
than  the  land-titles  of  the  British  Isles,  which  rest  historically  upon 
the  forcible  spoliation  of  the  masses. 

How  ownership  of  land  was  acquired  in  the  past  can  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  how  we  should  treat  land  now  ;  yet  the 
inquiry  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  institution.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  has  written  a  great  deal  about  the  rights  of  land^ 
owners,  but  has  never,  I  think,  told  us  anything  of  the  historical 
derivation  of  these  rights.  He  has  spoken  of  his  own  estates,  but 
has  nowhere  told  us  how  they  came  to  be  his  estates.  This,  I 
know,  is  a  delicate  question,  and  on  that  account  I  will  not  press  it. 
Bat  while  a  man  ought  not  to  be  taunted  with  the  sins  of  his  ances- 
tors, ndther  ought  he  to  profit  by  them.  And  the  general  £iu^t  is, 
that  the  exclusive  ownership  of  bmd  has  everywhere  had  its  begin- 
nings in  force  and  firaud,  in  selfish  greed  and  unscrupulous  cunning. 
It  originated,  as  all  evil  institutions  originate,  in  the  bad  passions  of 
men,  not  in  their  perceptions  of  what  is  right  or  their  experience  of 
what  is  wise.  *  Human  laws,'  the  Duke  tells  us, '  are  evolved  out  of 
human  instincts,  and,  in  direct  proportion  as  the  accepted  ideas  on 
which  they  rest  are  really  universal,  in  that  same  proportion  have 
they  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  really  natural,  and  as  the  legitimate 
expression  of  fundamental  truths.'  If  he  would  thus  found  on  the 
widespread  existence  of  exclusive  property  in  land  an  argument  for 
its  righteousness,  what,  may  I  ask  him,  will  he  say  to  the  much 
stronger  argument  that  might  thus  be  made  for  the  righteousness  of 
polygamy  or  chattel  slavery  ?  But  it  is  a  fact,  of  which  I  need 
hardly  more  than  remind  him,  though  less  well-informed  people  may 
be  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  treatment  of  land  as  individual  property  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  by  at  least  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  thousand  of  those  who  have  lived  on  this  world  has 
never  been  dreamed  of.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  centuries  that 
it  has,  by  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  and  the  suppression  of 
tribal  customs,  folly  obtained  among  our  own  people.  In  fact,  even 
among  us  it  has  hurdly  yet  reached  full  development.    For  not  only 
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are  we  Btill  spreading  over  land  yet  unreduced  to  individual  owner« 
ship,  but  in  the  fragments  of  common  rights  which  yet  remain  in 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  laws  and  customs,  are  there  survivals  of 
the  older  system.  The  first  and  universal  perception  of  mankind  is 
that  declared  by  the  American  Indian  chief  Black  Hawk:  'The 
Great  Spirit  has  told  me  that  land  is  not  to  be  made  property  like 
other  property.  The  earth  is  our  mother  I '  And  this  primitive 
perception  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  the  soil  from  which 
all  must  live  has  never  been  obscured  save  by  a  long  course  of  usur- 
pation and  oppression. 

But  it  is  needless  for  me  to  discuss  such  questions  with  the  Duke. 
There  is  higher  ground  on  which  we  may  meet.  He  believes  in  an 
intelligent  Creator ;  he  sees  in  Nature  contrivance  and  intent ;  he 
realises  that  it  is  only  by  conforming  his  actions  to  universal  law  that 
man  can  master  his  conditions  and  fulfil  his  destiny. 

Let  me,  then,  ask  the  Duke  to  look  around  him  in  the  richest 
country  of  the  world,  where  art,  science,  and  the  power  that  comes 
from  the  utilisation  of  physical  laws  have  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  yet  attained,  and  note  how  few  of  this  population  can  avail 
themselves  fully  of  the  advantages  of  civilisation.  Among  the  masses 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  intense  that  the  Duke  himself  de- 
clares it  necessary  by  law  to  restrain  parents  from  working  theiir 
children  to  disease  and  death  I  Let  him  consider  the  conditions  of 
life  involved  in  such  facts  as  this — conditions,  alas !  obvious  on  every 
side— T-and  then  ask  himself  whether  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  Nature. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  explained  to  me  in  his  Reign  of  Law 
with  what  nice  adaptations  the  feathers  on  a  bird's  wing  are  designed 
to  give  it  the  power  of  flight ;  he  has  told  me  that  the  claw  on  the 
wing  of  a  bat  is  intended  for  it  to  climb  by.  Will  he  let  me  ask  him 
to  look  in  the  same  way  at  the  human  beings  around  him  ?  I  will  ask 
him  to  consider  the  little  children  growing  up  in  city  slums,  toiling  in 
mines,  working  in  noisome  rooms ;  the  young  girls  chained  to 
machinery  all  day  or  walking  the  streets  by  night ;  the  women  bend- 
ing over  forges  in  the  Black  Country  or  turned  into  beasts  of  burden 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  the  men  who  all  life  long  must  spend 
life's  energies  in  the  effort  to  maintain  life !  He  should  consider  them 
as  he  has  considered  the  bat  and  the  bird.  If  the  hook  of  the  bat  be 
intended  to  climb  by  and  the  wing  of  the  bird  be  intended  to  fly  by^ 
with  what  intent  have  human  creatures  been  given  capabilities  of 
body  and  mind  wliich  under  conditions  that  exist  in  such  countries  as 
Great  Britain  only  a  few  of  them  can  use  and  enjoy  ? 

They  who  see  in  Nature  no  evidences  of  conscious,  planning 
intelligence  may  think  that  all  this  is  as  it  must  be ;  but  who  that 
recognises  in  His  works  an  infinitely  wise  Creator  can  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  infer  that  the  wide  difference  between  obvious  intent  and 
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actual  acoomplishment  is  due,  not  to  the  clash  of  natural  laws,  but  io 
our  Ignoring  them  ?  Nor  need  we  go  far  to  confirm  this  inference. 
The  moment  we  consider  in  the  largest  way  what  kind  of  an  animal 
man  is,  we  see  in  the  most  important  of  social  adjustments  a  violation 
of  Nature's  intent  sufficient  to  account  for  want  and  misery  and  aborted 
development. 

Giyen  a  ship  sent  to  sea  with  abundant  provisions  for  all  her  com- 
pany, what  must  happen  if  some  of  that  company  take  possession 
of  the  provisions  and  deny  to  the  rest  any  share  ? 

Given  a  world  so  made  and  ordered  that  intelligent  beings  placed 
upon  it  may  draw  from  its  substance  an  abundant  supply  for  all 
physical  needs,  must  there  not  be  want  and  misery  in  such  a  world 
if  some  of  those  beings  make  its  surface  and  substance  their  exclusive 
property,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  others  to  its  use  ?  Here,  as  on 
any  other  world  we  can  conceive  of,  two  and  two  make  four,  and 
when  all  is  taken  from  anything  nothing  remains.  What  we  see 
dearly  would  happen  on  any  other  world  does  happen  on  this. 

Hie  Duke  sees  intent  in  Nature.  So  do  I.  That  which  conforms 
to  this  intent  is  natural,  wise,  and  righteous.  That  which  contra- 
venes it  is  unnatural,  foolish,  and  iniquitous.  In  this  we  agree.  Let 
us  then  bring  to  this  test  the  institution  which  I  arraign  and  he 
defends. 

Place,  stripped  of  clothes,  a  landowner's  baby  among  a  dozen 

wmkhonse  babies,  and  who  that  you  call  in  can  tell  the  one  from  the 

others?      Is  the  human  law  which  declares  the  one  bom  to  the 

po^ession  of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  while  the  others  have 

no  right  to  a  single  square  inch,  conformable  to  the  intent  of  Nature 

wnot?     Is  it,  judged  by  this  appeal,  natural  or  unnatural,  wise  or 

foolish,  righteous  or  iniquitous  ?    Put  the  bodies  of  a  duke  and  a 

peasant  on  a  dissecting  table,  and  bring,  if  you  can,  the  surgeon  who, 

hj  laying  bare  the  brain,  or  examining  the  viscera,  can  tell  which  is 

duke  and  wh  ich  is  peasant.    Are  not  both  land  animals  of  the  same 

kind,  with   like   organs  and  like  needs?    Is  it  not  evidently  the 

intent  of  Nature  that  both  shall  live  on  land  and  use  land,  in  the 

same  way,   and  to  the  same  degree?     Is  there  not,  therefore,  a 

violation   of  the  intent  of  Nature  in  human  laws  which  give  to 

one  more  land  than  he  can  possibly  use,  and  deny  any  land  to  the 

other? 

Let  me  ask  the  Duke  to  consider,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
ohserver  of  Nature,  a  landless  man — a  being  fitted  in  all  his  parts  and 
powers  for  the  use  of  land,  compelled  by  all  his  needs  to  the  use  of 
land,  and  yet  denied  all  right  to  land.  Is  he  not  as  unnatural  as  a 
bird  Irithout  air,  a  fish  without  water?  And  can  anything  more 
clearly  violate  the  intent  of  Nature  than  the  human  laws  which  pro- 
duce such  anomalies  ? 

I  call  upon  the  Duke  to  observe  that  what  Nature  teaches  us  is 
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not  merely  that  men  were  equally  intended  to  live  on  land,  and  to 
use  land,  and  therefore  had  originally  equal  rights  to  land,  but  that 
they  are  now  equally  intended  to  live  on  and  use  land,  and,  therefore, 
that  present  rights  to  land  are  equal.  It  is  said  that  fish  deprived  of 
light  wUl,  in  the  course  of  generations,  lose  their  eyes,  and,  within 
certain  narrow  limits,  it  is  certain  that  Nature  does  conform  some  of 
her  living  creatures  to  conditions  imposed  by  man.  In  such  cases 
the  intent  of  Nature  may  be  said  to  have  conformed  to  that  of  man, 
or  rather  to  embrace  that  of  man.  But  there  is  no  such  conforming^ 
in  this  case.  The  intent  of  Nature,  that  all  human  beings  should  use 
land,  is  as  clearly  seen  in  children  bom  to-day  as  it  could  have  been 
seen  in  any  past  generation.  How  foolish,  then,  are  those  who  say 
that  although  the  right  to  land  was  originally  equal,  this  equality  of 
right  has  been  lost  by  the  action  or  sufferance  of  intermediate  genera- 
tions. How  illogical  those  who  declare  that,  while  it  would  be  just 
to  assert  this  equality  of  right  in  the  laws  of  a  new  country  where 
people  are  now  coming  to  live,  it  would  be  unjust  to  conform  to  it  the 
laws  of  a  country  where  people  long  have  lived  I  Has  Nature  any- 
where or  in  anything  shown  any  disposition  to  conform  to  what  we 
call  vested  interests  ?  Does  the  child  bom  in  an  old  country  differ 
from  the  child  bom  in  a  new  country  ? 

Moral  right  and  wrong,  the  Duke  must  agree  with  me,  are  not 
matters  of  precedent.  The  repetition  of  a  wrong  may  dull  the  moral 
sense,  but  will  not  make  it  right.  A  robbery  is  no  less  a  robbery 
the  thousand  millionth  time  it  is  committed  than  it  was  the  first 
time.  This  they  forget  who,  declaring  the  slave  trade  piracy,  still 
legalise  the  enslavement  of  those  already  enslaved.  This  they 
forget  who,  admitting  the  equality  of  natural  rights  to  the  soil, 
declare  that  it  would  be  unjust  nom  to  assert  them.  For  as  the 
keeping  of  a. man  in  slavery  is  as  much  a  violation  of  natural  right 
as  the  seizure  of  his  remote  ancestor,  so  is  the  robbery  involved  in 
the  present  denial  of  natural  rights  to  the  soil  as  much  a  robbery  as 
was  the  first  act  of  fraud  or  force  which  violated  those  rights.  Those 
who  say  it  would  be  imjust  for  the  people  to  resume  their  natural  rights 
in  the  land  without  compensating  present  holders  confound  right  and 
wrong  as  flagrantly  as  did  they  who  held  it  a  crime  in  the  slave  to  run 
away  without  first  paying  his  owner  his  market  value.  They  have 
never  formed  a  clear  idea  of  what  property  in  land  means.  It  means 
not  merely  a  continuous  exclusion  of  some  people  from  the  element 
which  it  is  plainly  the  intent  of  Nature  that  all  should  enjoy,  but  it 
involves  a  continuous  confiscation  of  labour  and  the  results  of  labour. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  has,  we  say,  a  large  income  drawn  from  land. 
But  is  this  income  really  drawn  from  land  ?  Were  there  no  men  on 
his  land,  what  income  could  the  Duke  get  from  it,  save  such  as  his 
own  hands  produced  ?  Precisely  as  if  drawn  from  slaves,  this  income 
represents  an  appropriation  of  the  eamings  of  labour.    The  effect  of 
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pennitting  the  Duke  to  treat  this  land  as  his  property  is  to  make  so 
many  other  Scotsmen,  in  whole  or  in  part,  his  serfs — ^to  compel  them 
to  labour  for  him  without  pay,  or  to  enable  him  to  take  from  them 
their  earnings  without  return.  Surely,  if  the  Duke  will  look  at  the 
matter  in  this  way,  he  must  see  that  the  iniquity  is  not  in  abolishing 
an  institution  which  permits  one  man  to  plunder  others,  but  in  con- 
tinuing it*  He  must  see  that  any  claim  of  landowners  to  compensa- 
tion is  not  a  claim  to  payment  for  what  they  have  previously  taken^ 
but  to  payment  for  what  they  might  yet  take,  precisely  as  would  be 
the  claim  of  the  slaveholder — the  true  character  of  which  appears  in 
the  fact  that  he  would  demand  more  compensation  for  a  strong  slave, 
out  of  whom  he  might  yet  get  much  work,  than  for  a  decrepit  one, 
out  of  whom  he  had  already  forced  nearly  all  the  labour  he  could 
yield* 

In  assuming  that  denial  of  the  justice  of  property  in  land  is  the 
prelude  to  an  attack  upon  all  rights  of  property,  the  Duke  ignores 
the  essential  distinction  between  land  and  things  rightfully  property. 
The  things  which  constitute  wealth,  or  capital  (which  is  wealth  used 
in  production),  and  to  which  the  right  of  property  justly  attaches, 
aie  produced  by  human  exertion.  Their  material  is  matter,  which 
existed  before  man,  and  which  man  can  neither  create  nor  destroy ; 
but  their  essence — that  which  gives  them  the  character  of  wealth — 
is  labour  impressed  upon  or  modifying  the  conditions  of  matter. 
Their  existence  is  due  to  the  physical  exertion  of  man,  and,  like  his 
physical  frame,  they  tend  constantly  to  return  again  to  Nature's 
reservoirs  of  matter  and  force.  Land,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  part 
of  the  external  universe  on  which  and  from  which  alone  man  can 
live ;  that  reservoir  of  matter  and  force  on  which  he  must  draw  for 
all  his  needs.  Its  existence  is  i;iot  due  to  man,  but  is  referable  only 
to  that  Power  from  which  man  himself  proceeds.  It  continues  while 
he  comes  and  goes,  and  will  continue,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  after  he 
and  his  works  shall  disappear.  Both  species  of  things  have  value, 
but  the  value  of  the  one  species  depends  upon  the  amount  of  labour 
required  for  their  production  ;  the  value  of  the  other  upon  the  power 
which  its  reduction  to  ownership  gives  of  commanding  labour  or  the 
results  of  labour  without  paying  any  equivalent.  The  recognition  of 
the  right  of  property  in  wealth,  or  tilings  produced  by  labour,  is  thus 
but  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  each  human  being  to  himself  and  * 
to  the  results  of  his  own  exertions ;  but  the  recognition  of  a  similiar 
right  of  property  in  land  is  necessarily  the  impairment  and  denial  of 
this  true  right  of  property. 

Turn  from  principles  to  facts.  Whether  as  to  national  strength 
or  national  character,  whether  as  to  the  number  of  people  or  as  to 
their  physical  and  moral  health,  whether  as  to  the  production  of 
wealth  or  as  to  its  equitable  distribution,  the  fruits  of  the  primary 
injustice  involved  in  making  the  land,  on  which  and  from  which  a 
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whole  people  must  live,  the  property  of  but  a  portion  of  their  number, 
are  everywhere  evil,  and  nothing  but  evil. 

If  this  seems  to  any  too  strong  a  statement,  it  is  only  because 
they  associate  individual  ownership  of  land  with  permanence  of 
possession  and  security  of  improvement.  These  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  use  of  land,  but  so  iiir  from  being  dependent  upon  individual 
ownership  of  land  they  can  be  secured  without  it  in  greater  degree 
than  with  it.  *  This  will  be  evident  upon  reflection.  That  the  exist- 
ing system  does  not  secure  permanence  of  possession  and  security  of 
improvements  in  anything  like  the  degree  necessary  to  the  best  use 
of  land  is  obvious  everywhere,  but  especially  obvious  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  owners  of  laud  and  the  users  of  land  are  for  the  most  part 
distinct  persons.  In  many  cases  the  users  of  land  have  no  security 
from  year  to  year — a  logical  development  of  individual  ownership  in 
land  so  flagrantly  unjust  to  the  user  and  so  manifestly  detrimental  to 
the  community,  that  in  Ireland,  where  this  system  most  largely  pre- 
vailed, it  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  State  to  interfere  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner.  In  other  cases,  where  land  is  let  for  years, 
the  user  is  often  hampered  with  restrictions  that  prevent  improve- 
ment and  interfere  with  use,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  he  is 
not  merely  deprived  of  his  improvements,  but  is  frequently  subjected 
to  a  blackmail  calculated  upon  the  inconvenience  and  loss  which  re- 
moval would  cost  him.  Wherever  I  have  been  in  Great  Britain, 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's  and  from  Liverpool  to  Hull,  I 
have  heard  of  improvements  prevented  and  production  curtailed  from 
this  cause — in  instances  which  run  from  the  prevention  of  the  build- 
ing of  an  outhouse,  the  painting  of  a  dwelling,  the  enlargement  of  a 
chapel,  the  widening  of  a  street,  or  the  excavation  of  a  dock,  to  the 
shutting  up  of  a  mine,  the  demolition  of  a  village,  the  tearing  up  of 
a  railway  track,  or  the  turning  of  land  from  the  support  of  men  to 
Ihe  breeding  of  wild  beasts.  I  could  cite  case  after  case,  each  typical 
of  a  class,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  How  largely  use  and  improvement 
are  restricted  and  prevented  by  private  ownership  of  land  may  be 
appreciated  only  by  a  few,  but  specific  cases  are  known  to  all.  How 
insecurity  of  improvement  and  possession  prevents  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  dwellings  in  the  cities,  how  it  hampers  the  farmer,  how  it 
Alls  the  shopkeeper  with  dread  as  the  expiration  of  his  lease  draws 
nigh,  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  brought  out  by  recent  dis- 
cussions, and  in  all  these  directions  propositions  are  being  made  for 
State  interference  more  or  less  violent,  arbitrary,  and  destructive  of 
the  sound  principle  that  men  should  be  left  free  to  manage  their  own 
property  as  they  deem  best. 

Does  not  all  this  interference  and  demand  for  interference  show 
that  private  property  in  land  does  not  produce  good  results,  that  it 
does  not  give  the  necessary  permanence  of  possession  and  security  of 
improvements?     Is  not  an  institution  that  needs  such  tinkering 
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Amdamentally  wiong  ?  That  property  in  land  must  have  different 
treatment  from  other  property,  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  now  agreed. 
Does  not  this  prove  that  land  ought  not  to  be  made  individual  pro- 
perty at  all ;  that  to  treat  it  as  individual  property  is  to  weaken  and 
enduiger  the  true  rights  of  property  ? 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  asserts  that  in  the  United  States  we  have 
made  land  private  property  because  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
secure  settlement  and  improvement.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  Duke  might  as  well  urge  that  our  protective  tariff  is 
fffoof  of  the  necessity  of  ^protection.'  We  have  made  land  private 
property  because  we  are  but  transplanted  Europeaus,  wedded  to 
custom,  and  have  followed  it  in  this  matter  more  readily,  because  in 
a  new  country  the  evils  that  at  length  spring  from  private  property 
in  land  are  less  obvious,  while  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  people 
seemingly  profit  by  it — those  on  the  ground  gaining  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  come  afterwards.  But  so  &r  from  this  treatment  of  land 
in  the  United  States  having  promoted  settlement  and  reclamation, 
the  Tcry  reverse  is  true.  What  it  has  promoted  is  the  scattering  of 
population  in  the  country  and  its  undue  concentration  in  cities,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  production  and  the  lessening  of  comfort.  It 
has  forced  into  the  wilderness  families  for  whom  there  was  plenty  of 
room  in  well-settled  neighbourhoods,  and  raised  tenement  houses 
amid  vacant  lots,  led  to  waste  of  labour  and  capital  in  roads  and 
railways  not  really  needed,  locked  up  natural  opportunities  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  improved,  made  tramps  and  idlers  of  men 
who,  had  they  found  it  in  time,  would  gladly  have  been  at  work,  and 
given  to  our  agriculture  a  character  that  is  rapidly  and  steadily 
decreasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

As  to  political  corruption  in  the  United  States  of  which  I  have 
spoken  in  Social  Problema^  and  to  which  the  Duke  refers,  it  springs, 
as  I  have  shown  in  that  book,  not  from  excess  but  from  deficiency  of 
democracy,  and  mainly  from  our  failure  to  reoogoise  the  equality  of 
natural  rights  as  well  as  of  political  rights.  In  compariug  the  two 
countries,  it  may  be  well  to  Dote  that  the  exposure  of  abuses  is 
quicker  and  sharper  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  and  that 
to  some  extent  abuses  which  in  the  one  country  appear  in  naked 
deformity  are  in  the  other  hidden  by  the  ivy  of  custom  and  respectr 
ability.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  reforms  I  propose,  instead  of 
adding  to  corruptive  forces,  would  destroy  prolific  sources  of  corrup- 
tion. Our  ^protective'  tariff,  our  excise  taxes,  and  demoralising 
system  of  local  taxation  would,  in  their  direct  and  indirect  effects, 
corrupt  any  government,  even  if  not  aided  by  the  corrupting  effects 
of  the  grabbing  for  public  lands.  But  the  first  step  I  propose  would 
sweep  away  these  corruptive  influences,  and  it  is  to  governments  thus 
refinrmed,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  reckless  struggle  for 
wealth  would  be  lessened  by  the  elimination  of  the  fear  of  want,  that 
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I  would  give,  not  the  management  of  land  or  the  direction  of  enter* 
prise,  but  the  administration  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  appropria* 
tion  of  economic  rent. 

The  Duke  styles  me  a  pessimist.  But,  however  pessimifitic  I 
may  be  as  to  present  social  tendencies,  I  have  a  firm  faith  in  human 
nature.  I  am  convinced  that  the  attainment  of  pure  gov^mment 
is  merely  a  matter  of  conforming  social  institutions  to  moral  law* 
If  we  do  this,  there  is,  to  my  mind,  no  reason  why  in  the  proper 
sphere  of  public  administration  we  should  not  find  men  as  honest  and 
as  faithful  as  when  acting  in  private  capacities. 

But  to  return  to  the  reduction  to  iniquity.  Test  the  institution 
of  private  property  in  land  by  its  fruits  in  any  country  where  it. 
exists.  Take  Scotland.  What,  there,  are  its  results?  That  wild 
beasts  have  supplanted  human  beings ;  that  glens  which  once  sent 
forth  their  thousand  fighting  men  are  now  tenanted  by  a  couple 
of  gamekeepers;  that  there  is  destitution  and  degradation  that 
would  shame  savages ;  that  little  children  are  stunted  and  starved  for 
want  of  proper  nourishment ;  that  women  are  compelled  to  do  the 
work  of  animals ;  that  young  girls  who  ought  to  be  fitting  themselves 
for  wifehood  and  motherhood  are  held  to  monotonous  toil  in  &ctories, 
while  others,  whose  fate  is  sadder  still,  prowl  the  streets ;  that  while 
a  few  Scotsmen  have  castles  and  palaces,  more  than  a  third  of 
Scottish  families  live  in  one  room  each,  and  more  than  two  thirds  in 
not  more  than  two  rooms  each ;  that  thousands  of  acres  are  kept  as 
playgrounds  for  strangers,  while  the  masses  have  not  enough  of  their 
native  soil  to  grow  a  flower,  are  shut  out  even  from  moor  and  moun- 
tain, dare  not  take  a  trout  from  a  loch  or  a  salmon  from  a  stream  I 

If  the  Duke  thinks  all  classes  have  gained  by  the  advance  in 
civilisation,  let  him  go  into  the  huts  of  the  Highlands.     There  he 
may  find  countrymen  of  his,  men  and  women  the  equals  in  natural 
abUity  and  in  moral  character  of  any  peer  or  peeress  in  the  land,  to 
whom  the  advance  of  our  wondrous  age  has  brought  no  gain.     He 
may  find  them  tilling  the  ground  with  the  crockit  spade,  cutting 
grain  with  the  sickle,  threshing  it  with  the  flail,  winnowing  it  by 
tossing  it  in  the  air,  grinding  it  as  their  forefathers  did  a  thousand 
years  ago.     He  may  see  spinning-wheel  and  distaff  yet  in  use,  and 
the  smoke  from  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  hut  ascending  as  it  can 
through  the  thatch,  that  the  precious  heat,  which  costs  so  much  labour 
to  procure,  may  be  economised  to  ihe  utmost.     These  human  beings 
are  in  natural  parts  and  powers  just  such  human  beings  as  may  be 
met  at  a  royal  levee,  at  a  gathering  of  scientific  men,  or  inventors,  or 
captains  of  industry.     That  they  so  live  and  so  work  is  not  because 
of  their  stupidity,  but  because  of  their  poverty — ^the  direct  and  indis- 
putable result  of  the  denial  of  their  natural  rights.    They  have  not 
merely  been  prevented  from  participating  in  the  *  general  advance,' 
but  are  positively  worse  off  than  were  their  ancestors  before  commerce 
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had  penetrated  the  Highlands  or  the  modem  era  of  labour-saving  in- 
▼entiins  had  b^[un.  They  have  been  driven  from  the  good  land  to 
the  poor  land.  While  their  rents  have  been  increased,  their  holdings 
have  been  diminished,  and  their  pasturage  cut  off.  Where  they 
onoe  had  beasts,  they  cannot  now  eat  a  chicken  or  keep  a  donkey, 
and  their  women  must  do  work  once  done  by  animals.  With  the 
same  thoughtful  attention  he  has  given  to  '  the  way  of  an  eagle  in 
the  air/  let  the  Duke  consider  a  sight  he  must  have  seen  many  times 
— a  Scottish  woman  toiling  uphill  with  a  load  of  manure  on  her 
lack*     Then  let  him  apply  '  the  reduction  to  iniquity.' 

liet  the  Duke  not  be  content  with  feasting  his  eyes  upon  those 
comfortable  houses  of  the  krge  formers  which  so  excite  his  admiration. 
Let  faim  visit  the  bothies  in  which  farm  servants  are  herded  together 
like  cattle,  and  learn,  as  he  may  learn,  that  the  lot  of  the  Scottish 
fiurm  servant — ^a  lot  fhxn  which  no  industry  or  thrift  can  release  him 
— is  to  die  in  the  workhouse,  or  in  the  receipt  of  a  parish  dole  if  he  be 
BO  unfortunate  as  to  outlive  his  ability  to  work.  Or  let  him  visit 
Uiose  poor  broken-down  creatures  who,  enduring  everything  rather 
than  accept  the  hmniliation  of  the  workhouse,  are  eking  out  their 
last  days  upon  a  few  shilliogB  from  the  parish,  supplemented  by  the 
ehaiity  of  people  nearly  as  poor  as  themselves.  Let  him  consider 
them,  and,  if  he  has  imagination  enough,  put  himself  in  their  place. 
Then  let  him  try  <  the  reduction  to  iniquity.' 

Let  the  Duke  go  to  Glasgow,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  where, 
in  tmdeiground  cellars  and  miserable  rooms,  he  will  find  crowded 
tog^Jier  &m£lies  who  (some  of  them,  lest  they  might  offend  the  deer) 
have  been  driven  from  their  native  soil  into  the  great  city  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  for  employment  at  any  price,  to  have  their 
children  debauched  by  daily  contact  with  all  that  is  vile.  Let  him 
some  Saturday  evening  leave  the  districts  where  the  richer  classes  live, 
wander  for  a  while  through  the  streets  tenanted  by  working  people, 
and  note  the  stunted  forms,  the  pinched  features.  Vice,  drunken- 
n^B,  the  recklessness  that  comes  when  hope  goes,  he  will  see  too. 
How  diould  not  such  conditions  produce  such  effects  ?  But  he  will 
also  see,  if  he  chooses  to  look,  hard,  brave,  stubborn  struggling — the 
workman  who,  do  his  best,  cannot  iind  steady  employment;  the 
bread-winner  stricken  with  illness ;  the  widow  straining  to  keep  her 
ehildren  from  the  workhouse.  Let  the  Duke  observe  and  reflect 
upon  these  things,  and  then  apply  the  reduction  to  iniquity. 

Or  let  him  go  to  Edinbuigh,  the  '  modem  Athens,'  of  which 
Scotsmen  speak  with  pride,  and  in  buildings  from  whose  roofs  a 
bowman  might  strike  the  spires  of  twenty  churches  he  will  find 
human  beings  living  as  he  would  not  keep  his  meanest  dog.  Let 
him  toil  up  the  stairs  of  one  of  those  monstrous  buildings,  let  him 
enter  one  of  those  *  dark  houses,'  let  him  close  the  door,  and  in  the 
faiadmeai  think  what  life  must  be  in  such  a  place.    Then  let  him  try 
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the  reduction  to  iniquity.  And  if  he  go  to  that  good  charity  (but, 
alas  I  how  futile  is  Charity  without  Justice !)  where  little  children  are 
kept  while  their  mothers  are  at  work,  and  children  are  fed  who 
would  otherwise  go  hungry,  he  may  see  in&nts  whose  limbs  are 
shrunken  from  want  of  nourishment.  Perhaps  they  may  tell  him,  as 
they  told  me,  of  that  little  girl,  barefooted,  ragged,  and  hungry,  who, 
when  they  gave  her  bread,  raised  her  eyes  and  clasped  her  hands,  and 
thanked  our  Father  in  Heaven  for  his  bounty  to  her.  They  who 
told  me  that  never  dreamed,  I  think,  of  its  terrible  meaning.  But  I 
ask  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  did  that  little  child,  thankful  for  that  poor 
dole,  get  what  our  Father  provided  for  her  ?  Is  He  so  niggard  ?  If 
not,  what  is  it,  who  is  it,  that  stands  between  such  children  and  our 
Father's  bounty  ?  If  it  be  an  institution,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  God 
and  to  our  neighbour  to  rest  not  till  we  destroy  it  ?  If  it  be  a  man, 
were  it  not  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  bis 
neck  and  he  were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  of  over-population — ^no  pretence  that 
Nature  has  brought  more  men  into  being  than  she  has  made  provi- 
sion for.  Scotland  surely  is  not  over-populated.  Much  land  is 
unused ;  much  land  is  devoted  to  lower  uses,  such  as  the  breeding 
of  game,  that  might  be  devoted  to  higher  uses ;  there  are  mineral 
resources  untouched ;  the  wealth  drawn  from  the  sea  is  but  a  small 
part  of  what  might  be  drawn.  But  it  is  idle  to  argue  this  point. 
Neither  in  Scotland,  nor  in  any  other  country,  can  any  excess  of 
population  over  the  power  of  nature  to  provide  for  them  be  shown. 
The  poverty  so  painful  in  Scotland  is  manifestly  no  more  due  to 
over-population  ilian  the  crowding  of  two  thirds  of  the  families  into 
houses  of  one  or  two  rooms  is  due  to  want  of  space  to  build  houses 
upon.  And  just  as  the  crowding  of  people  into  insufficient  lodgings 
is  directly  due  to  institutions  which  permit  men  to  hold  vacant  land 
needed  for  buildings  until  they  can  force  a  monopoly  price  from  those 
wishing  to  build,  so  is  the  poverty  of  the  masses  due  to  the  &ct  that 
they  are  in  like  manner  shut  out  from  the  opportunities  Nature  has 
provided  for  the  employment  of  their  labour  in  the  satisfaction  of 
their  wants. 

Take  the  island  of  Skye  as  illustrating  on  a  small  scale  the 
cause  of  poverty  thoughout  Scotland.  The  people  of  Slg^e  are 
poor — very  poor.  Is  it  because  there  are  too  many  of  them  ? 
An  explanation  lies  nearer — ^an  explanation  which  would  acooimt 
forpoverty,  no  matter  how  small  the  population.  If  there  were  but 
one  man  in  Skye,  and  if  all  that  he  produced,  save  enough  to  give 
him  a  bare  living,  were  periodically  taken  from  him  and  carried  off, 
he  would  necessarily  be  poor.  That  is  tlie  condition  of  the  people  of 
Skye.  .With  a  population  of  some  seventeen  thousand  there  are, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  twenty-four  landowners.  The  few  pro- 
prietors who  live  upon  the  island,  though  they  do  nothing  to  produce 
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wealth,  bare  fine  houses,  and  live  luxuriously,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  rents  are  carried  off  to  be  spent  abroad.  It  is  not 
merely  that  there  is  thus  a  constant  drain  upon  the  wealth  produced^ 
but  that  there  the  power  of  producing  wealth  is  enormously  lessened. 
As  the  people  are  deprived  of  the  power  to  accumulate  capital, 
production  is  carried  on  in  the  most  ]Nrimitive  style,  and  at  the 
greatest  disadvantage. 

tf  there  are  really  too  many  people  in  Scotland,  why  not  make 
the  landlords  emigrate  ?  They  are  not  merely  best  fitted  to  emigrate, 
bat  would  give  the  greatest  relief.  They  consume  most,  waste  most, 
cany  off  most,  while  they  produce  least.  As  landlords,  in  £ust,  they 
produce  nothing.  They  merely  consume  and  destroy.  Economically 
considered,  they  have  the  same  effect  upon  production  as  bands  of 
robbers  or  pirate  fleets.  To  national  wealth  they  are  as  weevils  in 
the  grain,  as  rats  in  the  storehouse,  as  ferrets  in  the  poultry-yard. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  complains  of  what  he  calls  my  '  assumption 
that  owners  of  land  are  not  producers,  and  that  rent  does  not  repre- 
smt,  or  represents  in  a  very  minor  degree,  the  interest  of  capitaL' 
The  Doke  will  justify  his  complaint  if  he  will  show  how  the  owning 
of  land  can  produce  anything.  Failing  in  this,  he  must  admit  that 
though  the  same  person  may  be  a  labourer,  capitalist,  and  landowner, 
the  owner  of  land,  as  an  owner  of  land,  is  not  a  producer.  And  surely 
he  knows  that  the  term  '  rent '  as  used  in  political  economy,  and  as  I 
use  it  in  the  books  he  criticises,  never  represents  the  interest  on 
capital,  but  refers  alone  to  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  the  inherent 
capabilities  of  the  soil. 

As  illustrating  the  usefulness  of  landlords,  the  Duke  says  : — 

My  own  experience  now  extends  over  the  best  part  of  forty  yean.  During  that 
time  I  have  built  over  fifty  homesteads,  complete  for  man  and  beast.  I  haye 
drained  and  reclaimed  many  hundreds,  and  inclosed  some  thousands  of  acres.  In 
tliiB  asnae  I  have  added  honae  to  housei  and  field  to  field,  not — as  pulpit  orators 
bsve  aasnmed  in  aimilar  casee — that  I  might  dwell  alone  in  the  hmd,  but  that  the 
coltxrating  daas  may  live  more  comfortably  and  with  better  appliances  for  increas- 
ing the  produce  of  the  soil. 

And  again  he  says  that  during  the  last  four  years  he  has  spent  on 
one  property  40,000^.  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

I  fear  that  in  Scotland  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  been  '  hiding  his 
light  under  a  bushel,'  for  his  version  of  the  way  in  which  he  has 
*  added  house  to  house  and  field  to  field '  dififers  much  from  that 
which  common  Scotsmen  give.  But  this  is  a  matter  into  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  enter.  What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Duke  is,  how 
he  built  the  fifty  homesteads  and  reclaimed  the  thousands  of  acres. 
Not  with  his  own  hands,  of  course,  but  with  his  money.  Where, 
then,  did  he  get  that  money?  Was  it  not  taken  as  rent  from  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  ?  And  might  not  they,  had  it  been  left  to 
them,  have  devoted  it  to  the  building  of  homesteads  and  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  soil  as  well  as  he  ?  Suppose  the  Duke  spends  on  such 
improvements  all  he  draws  in  rent,  minus  what  it  costs  him  to  live, 
•  is  not  the  cost  of  his  living  so  much  waste  as  far  as  the  improvement 
of  the  land  is  concerned  ?  Would  there  not  be  a  considerably  greater 
fund  to  devote  to  this  purpose  if  the  Duke  got  no  rent,  and  had  to 
work  for  a  living  ? 

But  all  Scottish  landholders  are  not  even  such  improvers  as 
the  Duke.  There  are  landlords  who  spend  their  incomes  in  racing, 
in  profligacy,  in  doing  things  which  when  not  injurious  are  quite  as 
useless  to  man  or  beast  as  the  works  of  that  English  Duke,  rec^itly 
dead,  who  spent  vast  sums  in  burrowing  underground  like  a  mole. 
What  the  Scottish  landlords  call  their  <  improvements '  have,  for  the 
most  part,  consisted  in  building  castles,  laying  out  pleasure-grounds, 
raising  rents,  and  evicting  their  kinsmen.  But  the  encouragement 
given  to  agriculture,  by  even  such  improving  owners  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  is  very  much  like  the  encouragement  given  to  traffic  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  keeps  two  or  three  old  men  to  open  and 
shut  gates  he  and  his  have  erected  across  the  streets  of  London. 
That  much  the  greater  part  of  the  incomes  drawn  by  landlords  is  as 
completely  loss  for  all  productive  purposes  as  though  it  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  that  even  the  small  part 
which  is  devoted  to  reproductive  improvement  is  largely  wasted,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  himself  clearly  shows  in  stating,  what  I  have  learned 
from  other  sources,  that  the  large  outlays  of  the  great  landholders 
yield  little  interest,  and,  in  many  cases,  no  interest  at  all.  Cilearly, 
the  stock  of  wealth  would  have  been  much  greater  had  this  capital 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators,  who,  in  most  cases,  suffer 
from  lack  of  capital,  and  in  many  cases  have  to  pay  the  most  usurious 
interest. 

In  fiict,  the  plea  of  the  landlords  that  they,  as  landlords,  assist  in 
production,  is  very  much  like  the  plea  of  the  slaveholders  that  they 
gave  a  living  to  the  slaves.  And  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  will  consider  the  matter  as  a  philosopher  rather  than  as  a 
landlord,  he  will  see  the  gross  inconsistency  between  the  views  he 
expresses  as  to  negro  slavery  and  the  position  he  assumes  as  to  pro- 
perty in  land. 

In  principle  the  two  systems  of  appropriating  the  labour  of  other 
men  are  essentially  the  same.  Since  it  is  from  land  and  on  land  that 
man  must  live,  if  he  is  to  live  at  all,  a  human  being  is  as  completely 
enslaved  when  the  land  on  which  he  must  live  is  made  the  property 
of  another,  as  when  his  own  flesh  and  blood  are  made  the  property  of 
that  other.  And  at  least,  after  a  certain  point  in  social  development 
is  reached,  the  slavery  that  results  from  depriving  men  of  all  legal 
right  to  land  is,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  relation  between  master 
and  slave  is  not  so  direct  and  obvious,  more  cruel  and  more  demoralis- 
ing than  that  which  makes  property  of  their  bodies. 
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And  turning  to  facts,  the  Duke  must  see,  if  he  will  look,  that  the 
effects  oi  the  two  systems  are  sabstantially  the  same.  He  is,  for 
instance,  an  hereditary  legislator,  with  power  in  making  laws  which 
other  Scotsmen,  who  have  little  or  no  voice  in  making  laws,  must 
obey  under  penalty  of  heing  fined,  imprisoned,  or  hanged.  He  has 
this  power,  which  is  essentially  that  of  the  master  to  compel  the 
slave,  not  because  any  one  thinks  that  Nature  gives  wisdom  and 
patriotism  to  eldest  sons  more  than  to  younger  sons,  or  to  some 
&niilies  more  than  to  other  families,  but  because  as  the  legal  owner 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Scotland  he  is  deemed  to  have  greater 
rights  in  making  laws  than  other  Scotsmen,  who  can  live  in  their 
native  land  only  by  paying  some  of  the  legal  owners  of  Scotland  for 
tiie  privilege. 

That  power  over  men  arises  firom  ownership  of  land  as  well  as 
firom  ownership  of  their  bodies  the  Duke  may  see  in  varied  manifes- 
tations if  he  will  look.  The  power  of  the  Scottish  landlords  over 
even  the  large  farmers,  and,  in  the  smaller  towns,  over  even  the 
well-to-do  shopkeepers  and  professional  men,  is  enormous.  Even 
where  it  is  the  custom  to  let  on  lease,  and  large  capital  is  required, 
ocxnpetition,  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  law  of  hypothec,  enables  the 
landlord  to  exert  a  direct  power  over  even  the  large  farmer.  That 
many  substantial  fiEurmers  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  and 
mined  because  they  voted  or  were  supposed  to  have  voted  against  the 
wishes  of  their  landlords  is  well  known.  A  man  whose  reputation 
was  that  of  the  best  farmer  in  Scotland  was  driven  from  his  home  in 
this  way  a  few  years  since  for  having  politically  offended  his  land- 
ferd.  In  Leeds  (England)  I  was  told  of  a  Scottish  physician  who 
died  there  lately.  He  had  been  in  comfortable  practice  in  a  village 
on  the  estate  of  a  Scottish  duke.  Because  he  voted  for  a  Liberal 
4»ndidate,  word  was  given  by  the  landlord's  agent  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  employed,  and,  as  the  people  feared  to  disobey  the  hint, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave.  He  came  to  Leeds,  and,  not  succeeding  in 
establishing  himself  pined  away,  and  would  have  died  in  utter 
destitation  but  that  some  friends  he  had  made  in  Leeds  wrote  to  the 
candidate  for  supporting  whom  he  had  been  boycotted,  who  came  to 
Leeds,  provided  for  his  few  days  of  life,  and  assumed  the  care  of  his 
children.  I  mention  to  his  honour  the  name  of  that  gentleman  as  it 
was  given  to  me.    It  was  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  Highlands  I  was  over  and  over 
again  told  by  well-to-do  men  that  they  did  not  dare  to  let  their 
opinions  be  known,  or  to  take  any  action  the  landlords  or  their 
agents  might  dislike.  In  one  town  such  men  came  to  me  by  night 
and  asked  me  to  speak,  but,  telling  me  frankly  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  apply  for  a  hall,  requested  me  to  do  that  for  myself,  as  I  was 
beyond  the  tyranny  they  feared.  If  this  be  the  condition  of  the 
wdl-to-do,  the  condition  of  the  crofters  can  be  imagined.     One  of 
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tbem  said  to  me, '  We  have  feared  the  landlord  more  than  we  have 
feared  Grod  Almighty ;  we  have  feared  the  factor  more  than  the  land- 
lord, and  the  ground  officer  more  than  the  factor.'  But  there  is  a 
class  lower  still  than  even  the  crofters — ^the  cotters — ^who,  on  forty- 
eight  hours'  notice,  can  be  turned  out  of  what  by  courtesy  are  called 
their  homes,  and  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  farmers  or  tacks- 
men, who  in  turn  fear  the  landlord  or  agent.  Take  this  class,  or  the 
class  of  farm  servants  who  are  kept  in  bothies.  Can  the  Duke  tell 
me  of  any  American  slaves  who  were  lodged  and  fed  as  these  white 
slaves  are  lodged  and  fed,  or  who  had  less  of  all  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life  ? 

The  slaveholders  of  the  South  never,  in  any  case  that  I  have 
heard  of,  interfered  with  the  religion  of  the  slaves ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  will  doubtless  admit  that  this  is  a  power  which  one  man 
ought  not  to  have  over  another.  Yet  he  must  know  that  at  the 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church,  some  forty  years  ago,  Scottish 
proprietors  not  merely  evicted  tenants  who  joined  the  Free  Church 
(and  in  many  cases  eviction  meant  ruin  and  death),  but  absolutely 
refused  sites  for  churches,  and  even  permission  for  the  people  to 
stand  upon  the  land  and  worship  Q-od  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  Hugh  Miller  has  told,  in  the  Cruise  of  the  Betsy, 
how  one  minister,  denied  permission  to  live  on  the  land,  had  to  make 
his  home  on  the  sea  in  a  small  boat.  Large  congregations  had  to 
worship  on  mountain  roadsides  without  shelter  from  storm  and  sleet, 
and  even  on  the  sea-shore,  where  the  tide  flowed  around  their  feet 
as  they  took  the  communion.  But  perhaps  the  slavishness  which 
has  been  engendered  in  Scotland  by  land  monopoly  is  not  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  case  where,  after  keeping  them  off  his  land 
for  more  than  six  years,  a  Scottish  duke  isdlowed  a  congregation  the 
use  of  a  gravel-pit  for  purposes  of  worship,  whereupon  they  sent  him 
a  resolution  of  thanks ! 

In  the  large  cities  tyranny  of  this  kind  cannot,  of  course,  be  exer- 
cised, but  it  is  in  the  large  cities  that  the  slavery  resulting  from  the 
reduction  of  land  to  private  ownership  assumes  the  darkest  shades. 
Negro  slavery  had  its  horrors,  but  they  were  not  so  many  or  so  black 
as  those  constantly  occurring  in  such  cities.  Their  own  selfish 
interests,  if  not  their  human  sympathies  or  the  restraint  of  public 
opinion,  would  have  prevented  the  owners  of  negro  slaves  from  lodg- 
ing and  feeding  and  working  them  as  many  of  the  so-called  free 
people  in  the  centres  of  civilisation  are  lodged  and  fed  and  worked. 

With  all  allowance  for  the  prepossessions  of  a  great  landlord,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Duke  of  Argyll  can  regard  as  an 
animating  scene  the  history  of  agricultural  improvement  in  Scotland 
since  1745.  From  the  date  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
Highlander,  I  presume  that  he  refers  mainly  to  the  Highlands.  But 
as  a  parallel  to  calling  this  history  <  animating,'  I  can  think  of 
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notbiiig  so  close  as  the  observation  of  an  economist  of  the  Duke's 
school,  who,  in  an  account  of  a  yisit  to  Scotland  a  geoeration  or  so 
ago^  spoke  of  the  pleasure  with  which,  in  a  workhouse,  he  had  seen 
<boih  sexes  and  aU  ages,  even  to  infants  of  two  and  three  years, 
earning  their  living  by  picking  oakum,'  or  as  the  expression  of  pride 
with  which  a  Polish  noble,  in  the  last  century,  pointed  out  to  an 
English  visitor  some  miserable-looking  creatures  who,  he  said,  were 
samples  of  the  serfs,  any  one  of  whom  he  could  kick  as  he  pleased  I 

'  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres,'  says  the  Duke, '  have  been 
reclaimed  from  barren  wastes ;  ignorance  has  given  place  to  science, 
and  barbarous  customs  of  immemorial  strength  have  been  replaced 
by  habits  of  intelligence  and  business.'  This  is  one  side  of  the 
picture ;  but  unfortimately  there  is  another  side-^chieftains  taking 
advantage  of  the  reverential  affection  of  their  clansmen,  and  their 
igncnrance  of  a  foreign  language  and  a  foreign  law,  to  reduce  those 
danflmen  to  a  condition  of  virtual  slavery ;  to  rob  them  of  the  land 
which  by  immemorial  custom  they  had  enjoyed ;  to  substitute  for 
(he  mutual  tie  that  bound  chief  to  vassal  and  vassal  to  chief  the 
cold  maxims  of  money-making  greed;  to  drive  them  from  their 
homes  that  sheep  might  have  place,  or  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
t^ider  mercies  of  a  great  farmer. 

*  There  has  been  grown,'  says  the  Duke,  '  more  com,  more  pota- 
toes, more  turnips ;  there  has  been  produced  more  milk,  more  butter, 
more  cheese,  more  beef,  more  mutton,  more  pork,  more  fowls  and 
Cjggs.'  But  what  becomes  of  them  ?  The  Duke  must  know  that  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  common  people  is  meal  and  potatoes ;  that  of 
these  many  do  not  get  enough,  that  many  would  starve  outright  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  charity.  Even  the  wild  meat  which 
th^  feithers  took  freely,  the  common  people  cannot  now  touch.  A 
Highland  poor-law  doctor,  whose  district  is  on  the  estate  of  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  telling  me  recently  of  the 
miserable  poverty  of  the  people  among  whom  his  official  duties  lie, 
and  how  insufficient  and  monotonous  food  was  beginning  to  produce 
among  them  diseases  like  the  pellagra  in  Italy,  when  I  asked  him 
if  they  could  not,  despite  the  gamekeepers,  take  for  themselves 
enough  fish  and  game  to  vary  their  diet.  '  They  never  think  of  it/ 
be  replied ;  *  they  .are  too  cowed.  Why,  the  moment  any  one  of 
them  was  even  suspected  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  trout  or  grouse, 
he  would  be  driven  off  the  estate  like  a  mad  dog.' 

Besides  the  essays  and  journals  referred  to  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
there  is  another  publication,  which  any  one  wishing  to  be  informed 
on  the  subject  may  read  with  advantage,  though  not  with  pleasure. 
It  is  entitled  Highland  Clearances^  and  is  published  in  Inverness  by 
A.  McKenzie.  There  is  nothing  in  savage  life  more  cold-bloodedly 
atrocious  than  the  war&re  here  recorded  as  carried  on  against  the 
clansmen  by  those  who  were  their  hereditary  protectors.     The  bum- 
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ing  of  houses ;  the  ejection  of  old  and  young ;  the  tearing  down  of 
shelters  put  up  to  protect  women  with  child  and  tender  inf&nts  fcom 
the  bitter  night  blast ;  the  threats  of  similar  treatment  against  all 
who  should  give  them  hospitality ;  the  forcing  of  poor  helpless  crea- 
tures into  emigrant  ships  which  carried  them  to  strange  lands  and 
among  a  people  of  whose  tongue  they  were  utterly  ignorant,  to  die 
in  many  cases  like  rotten  sheep  or  to  bie  reduced  to  utter  degrada* 
tion.  An  animating  scene  truly !  Great  districts  once  peopled  with 
a  race,  rude  it  may  be  and  slavish  to  their  chiefs,  but  stUl  a  race  of 
manly  virtues,  brave,  kind,  and  hospitable — ^now  tenanted  only  by 
sheep  or  cattle,  by  grouse  or  deer  I  No  one  can  read  of  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  upon  the  Scottish  people,  during  what  is  called  Hhe 
improvement  of  the  Highlands,'  without  feeling  something  like  utter 
contempt  for  men  who,  lions  abroad,  were  such  sheep  at  home  that 
they  suffered  these  outrages  without  striking  a  blow,  even  if  aa 
ineffectual  one.  But  the  explanation  of  this  reveals  a  lower  depth  ia 
the  ^  reduction  to  iniquity.'  The  reason  of  the  tame  submission  oi 
the  Highland  people  to  outrages  which  should  have  nerved  the  most 
timid  is  to  be  found  in  the  prostitution  of  their  religion.  The  Highland 
people  are  a  deeply  religious  people,  and  during  these  evictions  their 
preachers  preached  to  them  that  their  trials  were  the  visitations  of 
the  Almighty  and  must  be  submitted  to  under  the  penalty  of  eternal 
damnation  I 

I  met  accidentally  in  Scotland,  recently,  a  lady  of  the  small 
landlord  class,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  poverty  of  the 
Highland  people.  ^  Yes,  they  are  poor,'  she  said,  <  but  they  deserve 
to  be  poor ;  they  are  so  dirty.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  women 
who  won't  keep  their  houses  neat  and  their  children  tidy.' 

I  suggested  that  neatness  could  hardly  be  expected  from  women 
who  every  day  had  to  trudge  for  miles  with  creels  of  peat  and  sea- 
weed on  their  backs. 

^  Yes,'  she  said,  ^  they  have  to  work  hard.  But  that  is  not  so 
sad  as  Uie  hard  lives  of  the  horses.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the 
horses  ?  They  have  to  work  all  their  lives — ^till  they  can't  work  any 
longer.  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  of  it.  There  ought  to  be  big 
farms  where  horses  should  be  turned  out  after  they  had  worked  some 
years,  so  that  they  might  have  time  to  enjoy  themselves  before  they 
died.' 

*  But  the  people  ? '  I  interposed.  *  They,  too,  have  to  work  till 
they  can't  work  longer.' 

*  Oh  yes  I '  she  replied,  *  but  the  people  have  souls,  and  even  if 
they  have  a  hard  time  of  it  here,  they  will„  if  they  are  good,  go 
to  heaven  when  they  die,  and  be  happy  hereafter.  But  the  poor 
beasts  have  no  souls,  and  if  they  don't  enjoy  themselves  here  they 
have  no  chance  of  enjoying  themselves  at  all.    It  is  too  bad ! ' 

The  woman  was  in  sober  earnest.    And  I  question  if  she  did  not 
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furly  represent  much  that  has  been  taught  in  Scotland  as  CShristianity. 
Bnt  at  last,  thank  Ghod !  the  day  is  breaking,  and  the  blasphemy 
that  has  been  preadied  as  religion  will  not  be  heard  much  longer. 
The  manifesto  of  the  Scottish  Land  Kestoration  League,  calling 
upon  the  Scottish  people  to  bind  themselves  together  in  solemn 
league  and  covenant  for  the  extirpation  of  the  sin  and  shame  of 
landlordism,  is  a  lark's  note  in  the  dawn. 

As  in  Scotland  so  elsewhere.  I  have  spoken  particularly  of  Scot- 
land only  becaui^  the  Duke  does  so.  But  everywhere  that  our 
civilisation  extends  the  same  primary  injustice  is  bearing  the  same 
evil  fruit.  And  everywhere  the  same  spirit  is  rising,  the  same  truth 
18  beginning  to  force  its  way. 

Henbt  Geobge. 
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THE  SURRENDER  OF  EGYPT. 


Fbou  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Grladstone  in  explaining  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agreement  with  France, 
it  seems  that  a  few  weeks  ago  a  conviction  dawned  upon  the  minds  of 
Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  ought 
to  move  either  forward  or  backward  in  Egypt.  No  more  damaging 
criticism  has  ever  been  passed  on  the  whole  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
in  Egypt  than  that  contained  in  this  confession.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  Government  have  been  unable  to  make  up  their  minds 
either  to  move  forward  or  go  backward.  In  spite  of  protests,  warn- 
ings, remonstrances  from  all  sides,  they  have  refused  to  look  facts 
in  the  face.  Their  one  desire  has  been  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  a  decision.  Every  advance  has  been  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding retreat ;  every  declaration  has  been  counterbaluiced  by  a 
retractation ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  brought  &ce  to  &ce 
with  a  question  of  hard  figures — not  to  be  dealt  with  by  explana- 
tions which  explained  nothing  and  despatches  which  evaded  the  point 
at  issue — that  they  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  conviction  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  go  forward  or  backward.  The  plain  truth  is  that  what 
has  at  last  forced  the  Government  to  take  action  has  been  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  meeting  a  financial  deficit.  According  to  a  well- 
known  Yankee  saying,  Solomon  was  a  wise  man,  Samson  was  a  strong 
man,  and  Jacob  was  a  wily  man;  but  Solomon  and  Samson  and 
Jacob  all  together  could  not  pay  a  dollar  when  they  had  only  fifty 
cents  in  their  breeches-pocket.  The  truth  contained  in  this  homely 
aphorism  was  exemplified  in  the  present  instance.  Egypt  has  to  find 
eight  millions,  or,  rather,  her  protectors  have  to  find  it  for  her ;  and 
all  the  declarations,  despatches,  and  oratorical  displays  in  which  Mr. 
Grladstone  and  his  colleagues  are  past-masters  are  utterly  unavailing  to 
turn  a  deficit  into  a  surplus.  In  itself,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  eminently  simple.  England,  which  occupies  Egypt — which,  in  &ct 
if  not  in  name,  governs  Egypt,  and  which  is  bound  to  defend  Egypt — 
could  with  perfect  ease  have  done  by  herself  what  her  Grovemment  now 
proposes  to  do  with  the  sanction  of  Europe,  that  is,  advance  the  sum 
required  out  of  her  own  resources  or  on  her  own  credit.  Had  this 
been  done,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  a  Conference  at  all. 
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This  solution,  however,  laboured  under  the  objection  that  its  adoption 
'would  have  compelled  the  Grovemment  to  recognise  accomplished 
ftcts,  and  to  admit  that  the  Power  which  has  to  protect  Egypt  by  her 
amiies  is  also  the  master  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  objec- 
tion was  &tal.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  pronounced  against  a  Protectorate ; 
and  this  fEict,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ministry,  precluded  all  further  dis- 
cussion. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  meet  the  financial  difficulty  by 
modifying  the  Law  of  Liquidation.  The  Grovemment  were  warned 
beforehand,  and  warned,  too,  by  their  own  most  trusted  advisers,  that 
any  attempt  to  modify  this  law  would  necessitate  European  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  warning  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  The 
PowezB  were  invited  to  meet  in  conference,  and  the  country  was 
assured  by  the  Grovemment,  in  the  most  distinct  and  explicit  terms, 
that  its  deliberations  would  be  absolutely  confined  to  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  Egyptian  question.  The  declaration  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  made  in  perfect  good  £uth ;  but  the  fact  that  it  should  have 
been  so  made  speaks  volumes  for  the  utter  incapacity  displayed  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  question.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  idea  that  the  finances  of  Egypt  could  be  discussed  without  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  the  relations  between  that  country  and 
England  proved  utterly  chimerical.  Our  Government  was  informed 
that^  before  the  idea  of  the  Conference  could  be  entertained,  an  un- 
derstanding with  reference  to  Egypt  must  be  arrived  at  between 
Paris  and  London.  France,  in  plahier  words,  was  put  forward  as  the 
representative  of  Europe  to  discuss  the  terms  on  which  England 
could  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  European  Powers  to 
the  holding  of  the  Conference.  Our  Govemment  in  fact  were  given 
the  choice  of  either  abandoning  the  idea  of  the  Conference  or  of 
coming  to  terms  with  France.  They  elected  to  adopt  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  by  so  doing  they  made  France  mistress  of  the  situation. 
Until  the  fiill  history  of  the  negotiations  is  known  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  may  have  been  demanded  at  the  outset,  or  what 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  less  onerous  conditions.  All  we  are 
concerned  with  now  is  the  net  outcome  of  the  concessions  we  have 
obtained  on  one  side  and  given  on  the  other.  The  statements  of 
the  Ministry  are  so  confused  and  imperfect  that  we  cannot  feel  con- 
vinced we  yet  know  all,  but  the  general  purport  of  the  agreement 
seems  to  be  as  follows : — 

On  her  side,  France  agrees  to  abandon  formally  all  claim  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Dual  Control ;  to  bind  herself,  in  case  our 
troops  are  withdrawn,  not  to  send  a  military  expedition  to  occupy 
E^ypt  without  our  consent ;  to  admit  in  principle  the  idea  of  the 
ultimate  neutralisation  of  Egypt,  and  to  take  part  in  the  Conference, 
reserving  therein  perfect  liberty  for  herself  to  accept,  reject,  or 
modify  any  proposals  England  may  make  for  the  settlement  of  the 
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finaiidial  difficulty.  With  regard  to  these  ooncessionB,  all  we  need 
say  ifi  that  the  Dual  Control  is  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  ftnd  was 
formally  abolished  two  years  ago  by  the  action  of  the  Egyptian 
Goremment ;  and  that,  so,  long  as  England  retains  her  maritime 
supremacy,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  France  to  send  a  military 
expedition  to  Egypt  without  the  consent  of  England.  With  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  conditional  consent  given  by  France  to  the  hypo- 
thetical neutralisation  of  Egypt,  under  certain  undefined  contingen- 
cies, we  are  unable  to  express  any  opinion  ;  and  the  only  clear  gain, 
if  gain  it  is,  that  we  seem  to  have  obtained  through  our  negotia^tidns 
with  France,  is  that  we  have  secured  her  sanction  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference. 

On  our  side,  England,  in  as  fax  as  her  G-ovemment  can  commit 
her,  has  bound  herself  to  withdraw  her  troops  at  or  before  the  com- 
mencement of  1888 ;  to  transfer  the  virtual  control  she  has  exercised 
since  Tel-el-Kebir  over  the  Egyptian  administration  to  an  Inter- 
national Board  formed  out  of  the  Caiaae  de  la  Dette ;  and  to  accept 
in  principle  the  neutralisation  of  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  under 
an  international  guarantee.  In  virtue  of  these  concessions,  which 
we  are  given  to  understand  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Conti- 
nental Powers,  England  is  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  an  authorisation 
from  a  European  Conference  to  provide  Egypt  with  the  funds 
required  to  make  good  her  deficit. 

Written  as  these  Unas  necessarily  are  before  the  fuU  details  and 
conditions  of  the  arrangement  in  question  have  been  made  public,  it 
is  possible  that  I  have  done  less  than  justice  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Government.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  general  character  they  appear 
to  bear,  and  from  this  point  of  view  I  can  say  honestly  that  they 
seem  to  me  to  combine  the  maximum  of  evil  with  the  minimum  of 
good.  It  is,  however,  clear,  even  without  the  explicit  declaration  of 
the  Premier,  that  the  Government  are  directly  pledged  to  the  pro- 
posals^in  question.  If  I  read  them  rightly,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  they 
can  be  read  in  any  other  fashion,  they  amount  to  the  complete  and 
permanent  surrender  of  British  supremacy  in  Egypt.  The  surrender 
of  our  exclusive  position  in  Egypt  is  in  fact  the  comer-stone  of  the 
schema  by  which  our  Government  now  propose  to  solve  the  Egyptian 
question.  Whether  that  solution  is  one  which  the  country  can  accept 
must  depend  upon  the  further  question  how  £Etr  the  scheme  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  true  interests  alike  of  England  and  Egypt.  In 
order  to  answer  that  question,  it  is  well  to  examine  what  the  practical 
working  of  the  project  is  likely  to  be,  supposing  it  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  Now  the  first  and  most  important  clause  of  the  arrangement 
is  that  which  provides  for  the  so-called  Multiple  Control.  To  under- 
stand what  this  institution  really  means,  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
events  which  have  well-nigh  &ded  out  of  public  memory,  and  with 
which  I  should  doubt  whether  even  most  of  our  Ministers  are  fully 
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aequdnted.  After  Mr.  Cave's  mission  had  terminated  without  leadings 
as  Ismail  Pasha  anticipated  and  had  a  right  to  anticipate  it  would  lead, 
to  anj  active  assistance  on  the  part  of  England,  His  Highness,  whose 
financial  embarrassments  were  then  growing  desperate,  called  in  the 
advice  of  Signer  Scialoja,  the  celebiated  Italian  political  economist.  On 
the  8th  of  April  1876,  a  decree  was  issued  postponing  for  three  months 
the  payment  of  the  coupons  then  about  to  become  due.  Something  had 
to  be  done  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  financial  good  faith  of  the 
Egyptian  Grovemment,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Scialoja,  the  ^  Caisse  de  la 
Dette  pubUque '  was  called  into  existence.  The  decree  of  the  2nd  of  May 
1876,  by  which  this  body  was  formally  created,  defined  its  attributes. 
The  most  important  of  these  attributes  were  the  following: — The 
official  collectors  of  the  revenues  affected  to  the  service  of  the  Debt 
were  ordered  henceforward  to  pay  their  receipts  directly  to  the  Caisse 
instead  of  to  the  Exchequer.  Secondly,  the  Caisse  was  authorised,  in 
case  of  need,  to  sue  the  Government  ^  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
creditors  of  Egypt,  who  are  for  the  most  part  foreigners,'  before  the 
International  Tribunals.  Thirdly,  the  Government  pledged  itself  not 
to  modify  any  of  the  taxes  hypothecated  to  the  Debt,  nor  to  contract 
any  finesh  loan  without  the  sanction  of  the  Caisse.  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse  should  be  Egyptian 
officials,  but  that  they  should  be  nominated  by  the  Governments  of 
the  countries  which  they  were  called  on  to  represent. 

Within  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  second  decree  was  issued, 
appointing  Messrs.  Kremer,  Baravelli,  and  De  Biignidres  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  Caisse  as  the  nominees  respectively  of  Austria,  Italy, 
and  France.  It  was  only  on  the  18th  of  November  that  a  Conmds- 
sioner  was  appointed  for  England  in  the  person  of  Major  Baring. 
At  that  period  very  little  was  known  of  any  of  these  gentlemen. 
M.  Kremer  had  earned  some  distinction  in  the  Austrian  Con- 
sular Service.  M.  Baravelli  was  an  Italian  economist,  who  was 
also  a  personal  friend  of  Signer  Scialoja.  M.  de  Bligni^res  was  an 
Inspecteur  des  Mines  in  France,  who  had  been  recommended  to 
Gambetta's  notice;  and  Major  (now  Sir  Evelyn)  Baring  was  a  cousin 
of  Lord  Northbrook,  whom  he  had  served  as  private  secretary  in 
India.  The  Conunissioners  had  a  salary  assigned  to  them  of  3,0002.  a 
year,  and  their  functions  were  supposed  to  commence  from  the  10th  of 
June  1876.  For  some  time,  the  only  practical  duty  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  was  to  draw  their  salaries.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Khedive  led  to  the  despatch  of  Messrs.  Ooschen  and  Joubert  to 
E^Tpt  as  the  representatives  of  the  bondholders,  and,  finally,  a  con- 
vention was  drawn  up  which  was  embodied  in  the  decree  of  the  18th 
of  November.  By  this  convention  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  was  declared 
to  be  a  permanent  institution  whose  functions  were  to  endure  till  such 
time  as  the  whole  debt  had  been  cleared  off  by  the  operation  of  a 
sinking  fund,  and  it  was  distinctly  declared  that  one  of  the  objecfa 
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of  the  Dew  arrangement  was  <  to  give  greater  authority  to  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Gaisse.'  The  reason  why  this  declaration  was  deemed 
necessary  was  that  the  selfsame  convention  decreed  the  nomination 
of  two  Controllers-general — ^the  one  English  and  the  other  French, 
whose  functions  seemed  likely  in  theory,  as  they  proved  later  in 
fact,  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Caisse.  Mr.  Romaine  and 
the  Baron  Maleret  were  appointed  to  the  posts  in  question.  The 
Goschen-Joubert  convention  only  served  to  delay  for  a  brief  period 
the  financial  crisis  which  was  fast  approaching.  The  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  was  then  instituted,  and  was  followed  in  its  turn  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Anglo-French  Ministry  in  November  1878, 
in  which  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  was  Minister  of  Finance,  and  M.  de 
Bligni^res  was  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Upon  accepting  this  new 
post  M.  de  Bligni^res  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Board  of  the  Caisse, 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Bellaigue  de  Boghaz.  After  the  dismissal 
of  the  Nubar-Wilson-De  Bligni^res  Ministry,  Major  Baring  quitted 
Egypt  for  the  time,  and  was  succeeded  as  Commissioner  of  the  Caisse 
by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Auckland  Colvin,  who  had  held  for  some  little  time  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  Land  Survey.  After  the  deposition  of  Ismail 
Pasha,  the  English  and  French  Governments,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  establishing  the  Dual  Protectorate,  agreed  to  revive  the  office  of 
the  Controllers-General,  which  had  virtually  been  suspended  on  jbhe 
appointment  of  the  Anglo-French  Ministry,  and  Major  Baring  was 
appointed  English  Controller,  with  M.  de  Bligni^res  as  his  French  col* 
league.  In  the  decree  defining  the  attributes  of  the  Controllers-General, 
issued  on  the  15th  of  November  1879,  it  is  stated  that  the  Controllers 
are  to  communicate  to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette '  all  facts  which  may  be 
of  a  nature  to  interest  the  creditors  of  the  Consolidated  Debt.'  For 
two  years  the  Anglo-French  Controllers  were  the  real  rulers  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  functions  of  the  Caisse  renudned  almost  nominal.  Upon 
Major  Baring's  departure  for  India,  he  was  replaced  by  Mj:.  Colvin, 
who  in  his  turn  ^was  succeeded  on  the  Board  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Money, 
who  had  been  previously  the  English  Commissioner  of  the  Daira.  By 
the  Law  of  Liquidation,  which  was  accepted  by  a  Khedivial  decree 
of  the  17th  of  July  1880  as  the  organic  statute  of  Egypt,  the 
attributes  of  the  Caisse  were  specially  confirmed;  and  from  this 
time  the  Caisse  may  and  does  claim  to  exercise  its  functions,  not  in 
virtue  of  the  authority  assigned  to  it  by  the  Egyptian  Government, 
but  in  virtue  of  an  international  mandate. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Caisse  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
eight  years.  Its  own  view  of  its  functions  may  best  be  explained  by 
quoting  the  following  passage  of  the  report  for  the  year  1879 : — 

We  have  always  maintained  that  the  decrees  of  May  and  November  1876  con- 
stituted in  their  entirety  a  civil  contract  between  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
the  creditors  of  the  Public  Debt;  that  it  does  not  lie  within  our  power  to  renounce 
my  of  the  rights  they  have  acquired  in  virtue  of  this  contract,  but  that  if  any 
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change  should  be  proposed  in  the  relations  between  the  two  contracting  partieSi  we 
are  justified  in  expressing  our  personal  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  proposed 
chaoge,  and  in  deciding  for  ourselyes  what  attitude  we  should  adopt  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  whose  defence  has  been  entrusted  to  us. 

In  other  words,  the  Commissionera  of  the  Gaisae  consider  them- 
selves the  trustees  of  the  bondholders ;  they  are  therefore  unable  to 
sanction  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  trust  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents ;  and  even  if  in  their 
opinion  the  change  proposed  should  not  be  detrimental  in  itself,  they 
can  only  recommend  their  constituents  to  acquiesce  in  its  intro- 
duction, but  have  no  power  to  bind  them  to  its  acceptance. 

With  one  exception,  the  Gaisse  has  hitherto  played  a  very  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  tangled  series  of  financial  complications  which 
has  formed  the  history  of  Egypt  during  the  last  decade.  After  the 
coup  d!itaJt  in  April  1879,  by  which  Ismail  Pasha  got  rid  of  his 
Anglo-French  Slinistry,  the  Ghamber  of  Notables  was  convoked, 
and  the  fiction  of  an  Egyptian  National  Party  was  called  into 
existence  in  order  to-  enable  the  then  Khedive  to  represent  himself 
as  having  acted  in  obedience  to  popular  sentiment.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Khedive  the  Notables  drew  up  a  project,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  <  National  Plan,'  for  a  wholesale  and  arbitrary  reduction 
of  the  debt.  By  this  plan  the  interest  on  the  Unified  Debt  was 
reduced  to  five  per  cent,  for  the  current  year  and  to  six  per  cent,  in 
perpetuity.  On  the  22nd  of  April  the  Khedive  issued  a  decree  adopt- 
ing  and  embodying  the  National  Plan  ^  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
the  nation.'  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  such  a  step  was  in  con* 
templation,  the  Gaisse  addressed  a  formal  protest  to  the  Crovemment^ 
declaring  that  they  could  not  admit  the  validity  of  any  measure  of 
the  kind,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  authority  entrusted  to  them  they 
must  insist  upon  the  integral  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
all  decisions  of  the  Ghamber  and  decrees  of  the  G-ovemment  not- 
withstanding. No  heed  being  paid  to  this  protest,  the  Gaisse  held 
a  meeting  at  which  they  decided  to  appeal  to  the  International 
Tribunals  against  the  action  of  the  Crovernment.  The  procia  verbal 
of  the  sitting  at  which  this  decision  was  arrived  at  concludes  with 
these  words : 

The  Commisfflouers  of  the  Ccasae  de  la  DettepMique  in  their  capacity  of '  the 
Ib^I  representatives  of  the  creditors '  have  decided  unanimously  that  they  are 
bound  to  submit  the  decree  of  the  22nd  of  April  1870  to  the  reformed  tribunals  in 
order  to  obtain  a  declaration  from  the  Courts  to  the  effect  that,  firstly,  the  said 
decree  isnuU  and  void,  inasmuch  as  it  infringes  the  rights  secured  to  the  creditors 
of  the  Public  Debt ;  .  .  .  second^,  that  the  Egyptian  Government  is  condemned, 
in  the  person  of  the  Minister  of  finance,  to  fulfil,  without  any  modification,  all  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  the  creditors. 

This  document,  I  may  add,  bears  the  signature,  amongst  others, 
of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.    In  accordance  with  this  decision,  a  suit 
Vol.     XVI.— No.  89.  M 
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\va8  instituted  against  the  Government  before  the  Court  of  Cairo, 
in  the  name  of  the  Caisse.  Advantage  was  taken  of  various 
technical  objections  to  delay  the  hearing  of  the  case  till  after  the 
summer  vacation;  and  before  the  Courts  had  reassembled  all  had 
changed.  At  the  crisis  of  Ismail's  fortunes,  the  G-ovemment  of  Ger- 
many dealt  him  a  death-blow  by  announcing  that  it  must  insist 
upon  the  judgments  of  the  International  Tribunals  being  carried  into 
execution.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Germany  overcame  the  hesi- 
tation of  France  and  England;  Ismail  was  deposed  and  Tewfik 
reigned  in  his  stead.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  government 
was  to  rescind  the  decree  reducing  the  interest  on  the  debt.  With 
that  the  matter  ended. 

Since  this  incident  little  has  been  heard  till  recently  of  the  ^  Caisse 
de  la  Dette.'  Under  the  Dual  Control  and  under  the  English  pro- 
tectorate it  has  formed  a  sort  of  fifth  wheel  te  the  administrative 
coach.  As  a  matter  of  fact  four  very  respectable  but  not  very 
eminent  gentlemen  have  drawn  large  salaries  firom  the  Egyptian 
Treasury  for  clerical  work  which  might  have  been  done  as  efficiently 
and  fiir  more  cheaply  by  a  professional  accountant.  Indeed,  in  various 
schemes  which  have  been  contemplated  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
Bank  in  Egypt,  an  institution  most  urgently  required,  it  has  always 
been  teken  for  granted  that  the  bank  when  established  would  take 
over  the  duties  of  the  Caisse.  If,  however,  the  convention  with 
France  should  be  carried  out,  the  Caisse,  instead  of  dying  a  natural 
death,  will  become  the  most  important  and  influential  institution  in 
the  country.  Everything  in  Egypt  turns  upon  finance ;  and  who* 
ever  controls  the  finances  is  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  Nile  land. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  attributes  of  the  Multiple  Control 
will  be  so  arranged  as  te  give  the  Egyptian  Government  apparent 
freedom  of  disposal  over  the  funds  not  required  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt.  But  no  matter  what  provisions  may  be  made  in  theory, 
the  Board  of  Control  will  in  fact  have  the  last  word  in  all  questions 
affecting  the  finances  of  Egypt ;  and  every  single  measure  of  the 
administration  necessarily  touches  upon  questions  of  finance.  Now, 
as  I  have  shown  above,  the  Caisse  have  always  considered  themselves 
as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  creditors  of  Egypt.  Their  first 
duty,  as  they  hold,  and  with  truth,  is  to  the  creditors.  In  one  sense 
the  interests  of  the  creditors  and  the  country  are  identical,  and  there- 
fore the  Caisse  as  the  trustees  of  the  bondholders  may  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  Egypt  in  as  far  as  it  coincides  with  that  of  the 
creditors.  But  when  these  two  interests  come  into  collision  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Caisse  to  uphdid  the  latter  as  against  the 
former.  This  is  the  traditional  view  of  the  Caisse.  Indeed,  no  other 
view  is  compatible  with  their  position,  their  origin,  and  the  terms 
of  their  trust. 

What  our  Government  proposes  therefore  to  do  is  to  hand  over 
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the  administration  of  Egypt  to  an  International  Syndicate  of  official 
aasignees.  No  arrangement  could  be  suggested  more  onerous  to 
Egypt,  more  fatal  to  her  internal  development,  more  opposed  to  the 
troe  interests  of  the  country.  Nor  is  the  arrangement  one  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  England  in  Egypt.  All  experience  has 
shown  that  in  every  one  of  the  various  international  Boards  by  which 
EgTpt  is  and  has  been  administered,  the  English  element  occupies  a 
subordinate  position.  It  would  take  too  long  to  inquire  now  into 
the  causes  of  the  invariable  failure  of  English  officials  in  Egypt  to 
hold  their  own  as  against  their  foreign  and  especially  their  French 
eolleagues.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  failure  is  due  to  general  and 
permanent,  not  to  accidental  and  personal,  causes ;  and  the  same 
influences  which  have  placed  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  mixed  admini^ 
strations  of  the  Railways,  the  Daira,  the  Domains,  and  the  Caisse,  must 
continue  to  operate  when  the  Caisse  is  transformed  into  a  Board  of 
Control.  Practically  the  Caisse  is  a  French  institution.  Its  staff, 
its  official  language,  its  system  of  procedure,  its  rules  and  traditions, 
are  French  or  based  upon  French  models.  It  may  be  said  that  other 
Continental  Powers  besides  France  will  have  seats  on  the  Board,  and 
Uiat  there  is  no  reason  why  these  Powers  should  not  side  with  Eng^ 
knd  rather  than  with  France.  In  theory  this  is  true,  in  practice  it 
is  untrue.  Our  ways,  our  ideas,  our  habits  of  thought  are  not  as 
those  of  the  Continental  nations ;  and  in  a  mixed  board  the  majority, 
even  if  not  well  disposed  towards  France,  will  always  be  antagonistic 
to  England.  The  Panglosses  of  politics  who  believe  in  the  European 
Concert,  and  pin  their  &ith  to  the  consensus  of  international  opinion, 
are  oblivious  of  the  plain  hard  £eu3t  that,  however  the  Continental 
nations  may  disagree  amongst  themselves,  they  are  unanimous  in 
their  dislike,  distrust,  and  jealousy  of  England. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  remaining  period  of  our  military 
occupation  certain  restrictions  will  be  placed  upon  the  liberty  of 
action  enjoyed  by  the  Multiple  Control.  Restrictions  there  must  be, 
as  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  his  blind  desire  to  get  rid  of  Egypt, 
can  hardly  propose  that  English  troops  are  to  be  employed  at  the 
order  of  a  foreign  Board  to  enforce  measures  of  administration  which 
are  distasteful  to  English  ideas  of  policy,  and  right,  and  justice.  But 
these  restrictions  cannot  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  Henceforward, 
if  England  consents  to  ratify  the  convention,  the  International  Board 
will  represent  the  dominant  authority  in  Egypt.  From  this  fact 
certain  consequences  must  follow.  In  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  Lord  Dufferin's  report,  we  have  undertaken  to  reform  and 
reorganise  the  whole  administrative,  political,  and  judicial  system  of 
Egypt.  For  this  purpose  we  have  placed  a  number  of  English 
officials  in  every  department  of  the  Egyptian  public  service,  who 
have  endeavoured  more  or  less  successfully  to  reform  abuses  and 
introduce  sound  principles  of  governmeptf    Whether  the  attempt 
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was  a  wise  one  in  itself,  or  whether  it  has  been  set  about  in  the  right 
way,  it  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  consider.    I  am  dealing 
with  the  situation  as  it  exists.    Now,  the  first  and  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  establishment  of  a  Multiple  Control  will  be  to  deprive 
our  English  officials  of  any  opportunity  of  prosecuting  their  work, 
and  to  knock  on  the  head  all  notion  of  the  regeneration  of  Egypt. 
To  reform  abuses,  to  prevent  injustice,  to  remove  inequalities,  to 
develop  resources,  may  prove  in  the  long  run  beneficial  to  the 
material,  as  well  as  the  moral,  interests  of  Egypt;    but  at   the 
outset,  every  attempt  to  put  what  is  crooked  straight  involves  imme- 
diate increase  of  expenditure  and  loss  of  income.    Against  this  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Caisse  will  set  their  face.    The  English  officials 
will  be  either  dismissed  on  the  plea  of  economy,  or  will  be  thwarted 
in  every  effort  to  do  their  duty  till  they  are  driven  to  resign.     Their 
place,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  past,  will  be  filled  by  a  swarm  of 
French  employes,  who,  whatever  else  they  may  do,  will  certainly 
make  no  attempt  to  reform  the  Egyptian  administration  or  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  Egyptian  people.     It  may  probably  be  alleged 
that  under  the  new  system   the  native  government  will  possess 
greater  independence  than  it  does  at  present,  and  will  be  at  fiill 
liberty  to  continue  the  work  of  reform,  and  to  retain  the  services  of 
all  officials,  English  or  otherwise,  who  have  done  good  service  in 
prosecuting  this  work.    The  answer  to  this  assertion  is,  that  with 
very  few  and  rare  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  governing  class  in 
Egypt^  has  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  cut  short  the  process  of 
reorganisation  and  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  officials  who,  like  the 
English  public  servants,  are  labouring  to  establish  a  new  and  better 
system.    The  very  few  natives — such  as  Nubar  and  to  some  extent 
Tewfik — who  realise  the  advantages  of  reform  will  be  utterly  power- 
less, as  soon  as  English  support  is  removed,  against  the  dead  weight  of 
the  class  interests,  popular  prejudices,  and  personal  influences  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  effective  reorganisation.    Practically  the 
whole  authority  of  the  native  government  will  be  exerted  to  sup- 
port the  Controllers  in  their  opposition  to  any  reform  which  must  cost 
money  and  involve  interference  with  vested  interests.     The  Dual 
Control  was,  by  the  nature  of  its  constitution  as  well  as  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  Controllers,  a  far  more  active  and  energetic  body  than 
the  Multiple  Control  can  ever  be.   Under  its  rule  the  taxes  were  well 
collected,  the  revenue  was  prosperous,  and  the  creditors  were  content. 
Yet,  with  all  their  power  and  authority,  the  Controllers  did  nothing 
during  their  two  years'  tenure  of  office  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people,  to  reform  abuses,  or  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country.     It  was  not  good  will  that  was  wanting,  but  lack  of  power. 
What  M.  de  Bligni^res,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  and  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  failed  to  do,  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  will 
accomplish.    To  sum  up,  the  establishment  of  the  Multiple  Control 
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means  the  return  of  all  the  old  abuses  and  evils  we  have  endeavoured, 
however  imsuocessfully,  to  eradicate)  the  restoration  of  a  oondition 
of  afiairs  under  v^hich  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  last  state  of  Egypt 
will  he  worse  than  the  first. 

If  it  were  possible  to  make  this  solution  more  hurtful  to  Egypt 
and  more  damaging  to  England  than  it  is  already,  this  result  would 
be  achieved  by  the  agreement  that  the  English  occupation  is  to  last 
for  some  three  years  longer  and  then  terminate.  After  all,  however 
bad  a  system  may  be,  things  settle  themselves  one  way  or  another,  if 
it  is  regarded  as  permanent*  But  the  result  of  Mr.  G-ladstone's 
perverted  ingenuity  has  been  to  prolong  for  three  years  more  the 
condition  of  uncertainty  which  has  already  brought  Egypt  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  The  British  Government  is  not  pledged  even  to  retain 
its  troops  in  Egypt  for  three  years  certain.  On  the  other  hand  its 
hands  are  tied  against  prolonging  its  occupation  beyond  that  period. 
Thus  the  net  result  must  be  that  for  three  years  more  Egypt  will 
remain  in  suspense  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  her  destiny.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty  whether  the  English 
troops  are  to  stop  or  leave,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the 
Khedive's  Crovemment  or  the  Multiple  Control  will  be  in  a  position 
to  hold  its  own.  Thus  everything  will  remain  unsettled,  everybody 
will  be  afiraid  to  identify  his  fortunes  with  an  order  of  things 
which  may  be  upset  at  any  moment,  and  the  whole  efforts  of  the 
native  and  foreign  authorities  will  necessarily  be  devoted,  not  to 
doing  the  work  of  administration  or  to  setting  things  straight,  but  to 
looking  out  for  support  and  assistance  in  the  near  future,  when  the 
Kngliah  occupation  is  to  come  to  a  close.  Human  ingenuity  could  not  . 
have  devised  a  state  of  things  more  hurtful  to  Egypt  than  this  triennial 
prmaortum. 

Of  course  the  real  reason  for  this  ill-defined  prolongation  of  our  occu- 
pation— after  all  necessity  for  it  has  ceased,  supposing  we  are  ultimately 
to  abandon  Egypt  to  the  mercies  of  a  Multiple  Control — is  obvious 
enough.  Our  troops  are  retained  in  Egypt  because  the  country  is 
threatened  with  an  invasion,  which  we  are  bound  to  repel.  Even  if  we 
are  prepared  to  abandon  Oordon,  we  cannot,  with  conunon  decency  and 
self-respect,  abandon  Egypt  to  the  Mahdi.  Our  hearts,  or  at  any  rate 
the  hearts  of  our  Ministers,  may  be  ready  for  a  capitulation  even  more 
disgraceful  than  that  by  which  we  relieved  ourselves  for  a  time  of 
the  Transvaal  difficulty.  But,  happily,  we  cannot  run  away  from  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  as  we  did  firom  Majuba  Hill.  In  all  human  likeli- 
hood, the  fEdl  of  Khartoum,  which  cannot  long  be  delayed,  will  be 
followed  by  the  advance  of  the  Mahdi's  forces  upon  Upper  Egypt. 
Before  the  year  is  over,  we  may  thus  be  called  upon  to  undertake  a 
very  serious  and  arduous  campaign.  Berber  has  fiedlen,  Dongola  is 
threatened,  and  if  once  Khartoum,  where  G-ordon  still  leads  a  forlorn 
bope^  should  be  taken^  the  victorious  Arab  tribes  Qould  pour  dowQ  oq 
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Egypt  not  only  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  across  the  eastern  and 
western  deserts  which  encircle  Egypt.     Now  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
the  power  of  the  Mahdi,  or  rather  of  any  such  movement  as  that 
of  which  he  is  the  reputed  leader,  has  been  and  is  enormously 
exaggerated  by  popular  ignorance  of  the  true  conditions  of  Islam 
and  of  the  Eastern  world.    A  year  ago  we  could  have  suppressed 
the  Soudan  insurrection  by  a  very  small  display  of  our  military 
power.    Even  now,  the  despatch  of  a  British  force  to  Khartoum 
would  probably  end  the  difficulty.     But  if  we  wait  till  the  Mahdi's 
armies,  intoxicated  with  success  and  eager  for  plunder,  swoop  down 
upon  the  rich   lands   of  Egypt,   we  may  have   to  put  forth  our 
real  fighting   strength.    •  We  saw  at  Tamanieb  and  El  Teb  how 
fearlessly  and  recklessly  these  Arab  troops  can  risk   their  lives; 
and  many  a  hard  battle  may  have  to  be  fought  and  won  before 
the  invasion  is  driven  back  to  the   desert.     Driven  back  it  will 
be,  for  England  has  not  yet  lost  the  courage  to  fight,  though  under 
her  present  policy  she  may  have  lost  the  courage  to  rule.    But 
no  patriotic  man,  I  might  ahnost  say  no  honest  man,  can  contem- 
plate without  repugnance  if  not  abhorrence  the  prospect  of  such  a 
campaign  as  that  to  which  we  stand   committed.     What,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  are  our  troops  to  fight  for  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  if  we  are  to  surrender  all  the  vantage-ground  we  have  gained 
there  for  England  ?    That  British  armies  should  have  to  endure  the 
sufferings  of  a  desert  campaign,  that  British  soldiers  should  be  sent 
to  die  by  hundreds,  that  the  whole  odium  of  killing  thousands  of  Arabs 
— ^with  whom  we  have  no  cause  of  quarrel,  if  we  are  not  the  recognised 
.  protectors  of  Egypt — ^should  fall  upon  England,  is  a  rank  absurdity  and 
anomaly.    England,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  is  to  fight  the  battle 
of  Europe  at  her  own  cost  and  risk  and  sacrifice,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Multiple  Control  and  to  facilitate  the  neutralisation 
of  Egypt  by  which  she  is  to  be  debarred  for  ever  from  the  power  of 
protecting  for  herself  her  own  rights  and  her  own  interests.    It  is 
bad  enough  to  have  to  fight  at  all ;  worse  still  to  have  to  fight  with- 
out prospect  of  reward  or  gain.     But  to  have  to  fight  for  the  sake 
of  securing  our  own  discomfiture  and  loss  is  the  very  climax  of  extra- 
vagance. 

We  come  back  then  once  more  to  the  question  with  which  I 
started :  Can  the  country  rightly  or  prudently  adopt  the  Ministerial 
solution  of  the  Egyptian  difficulty  ?  I  for  one  can  only  answer  that 
question  in  the  negative.  I  recognise  fully  aU  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  rejection  by  Parliament  of  an  understanding  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  especially  with  France,  to  which  the  Government  stands 
committed.  But  I  can  see  no  possibility  that  any  modification  of 
details  can  render  the  arrangement  in  question  anything  but  a  prac- 
tical surrender  of  our  position  in  Egypt.  To  surrender  that  posi- 
tion is  to  my  mind  to  imperil,  if  not  to  sacrifice,  the  vital  interests 
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of  the  British  Empire.     If  this  is  so,  the  duty  of  Parliament  is 
plain  and  obvious.     The  Convention  ought  to  be  rejected,  though 
the  fiwjt  of  its  rejection  must  involve  the  downfeU  of  the  Minis- 
Itj.    To  those  who,  in  conmion  with  myself,  would  deprecate  such 
a  condusion    on    any  other    ground    than  that  the   fortunes   of 
England   are    at    stake,   I  would    offer    one   consideration  which, 
perhaps,  may  relieve  their  apprehensions  of  the  future.     When  the 
news  of  Sadowa  and  of  the  coUapse  of  Austria  astonished  the  world, 
there  was  still  living  at  the  Hvradschin  Palace  at  Prague  the  old  half- 
witted Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  been  virtually  deposed,  a  score  of 
yeais  before,  as  incompetent  to  govern  the   Hapsburg  monarchy. 
With  difficulty  his  attendants  explained  to  the  old  man  what  had 
happened  in  his  sometime  kingdom,  and  why  it  was  that  Prussian 
troops  were  pouring  into  Prague.     He  listened  in   silence  to  the 
narrative,  and  made  no  comment  save  the  solitary  remark,  '  WeU^ 
after  all,  if  I  had  been  left  upon  the  throne  I  do  not  see  that  I  could 
possibly  have  made  a  greater  mess  of  it/     In  a  somewhat  similar 
£EishioD,  when  I  am  told  of  the  misfortunes  that  may  occur  if  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  intrusted  to  less  able  hands  than  those 
which  now  direct  our  policy,  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection 
that,  whoever  may  be  the  ministers  who  may  succeed  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  present  Government,  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  can 
make  a  greater  mess  of  the  whole  Egyptian  business  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  made  already. 

Edwakd  Dioby. 
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Mr.  Chakles  Milnbs  Gtaskell  desires  to  withdraw  an  erroneous  state- 
ment made  by  him  in  his  article  on  ^  The  Yorkshire  Association  '  in 
the  June  Number  of  this  Review,  to  the  effect  that  the  '  Rev.  Chris- 
topher Wyvill  was  illegitimately  descended  from  the  old  family  of 
that  name.'  Mr.  Gaskell  writes :  *  I  greatly  regret  that  the  wholly 
unintentional  error  in  your  Review  affecting  Mr.  Christopher  Wyvill's 
descent  should  have  been  viade  by  me,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  how 
much  I  regret  having  been  the  cause  of  any  pain  to  present  members 
of  the  Wyvill  family.'  Mr.  Wyvill  writes  on  the  same  subject,  that 
his  father  'only  failed  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  old  Wyvill 
baronetcy,  as  he  could  not  prove  that  the  Wyvill  family  (a  senior 
branch)  in  America  was  extinct.' — Editor  Nineteenth  Century. 
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THE   HOUSE   OF  LORDS  AND    THE 
COUNTRY. 

I. 

SiKCK  Ramiymede  the  Peers  have  scarcely  been  in  a  more  perplexing 
and  difficult  position.  This  difference,  however,  exists  in  the  two 
ntoations :  the  Barons  established  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  the 
Lords  now  seem  inoUned  to  upset  the  ancient  institution  they  then 
frandfid* ' 

The  Franchise  Bill  remains  hung  up  midway  between  being 
Mcfloed  and  damned — between  being  passed  and  rejected ;  while 
Ijord  Salisbury  watches  its  paralytic  state  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse, 
ready  to  put  his  paw  down  should  it  show  any  signs  of  returning 
animatioi]. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  when  it  was  argued  in  opposition  to 
the  Franchise  Bill,  that  the  fanner  would  be  swamped,  and  the  vote 
of  the  present  electors  be  so  diluted  as  to  become  comparatively  power- 
less, how  the  Conservative  party  could,  without  even  a  grimace, 
swallow  Lord  Dunraven's  amendment,  accepting  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  The  explanation,  however,  may  be  found  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
intermption  of  Lord  Grranville  on  the  18th  of  July. 

*  I  spoke  of  enfranchisement  without  redistribution,'  he  said. 
This,  then,  is  the  issue — unless  Lord  Salisbury  can  so  cut  and  carve 
the  constituencies  that  the  farmers'  vote  shall  not  be  swamped,  and 
the  vote  of  the  old  county  elector  shall  not  be  discounted ;  unless  Lord 
Vol,  XVL— No.  90.  N 
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Salisbury  and  his  friends  can  thus  assure  themselves  of  a  true  mta- 
representation  of  the  People  BiU,  the  country  may  whistle  for  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  counties. 

It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  constituencies  are  prepared 
to  pay  this  price  in  order  that  verdant  oases  of  Tory  opinion  may  still 
flourish  in  our  electoral  system.  It  certainly,  however,  has  the 
merit  of  being  an  honest  avowal,  if  of  a  dishonest  purpose.  Nor  is 
the  assertion  that  '  the  Government  by  the  prorogation  will  them- 
selves kill  the  Bill,'  likely  to  injure  anyone  except  the  man  who  said 
it.  Surely,  however,  the  Opposition  speakers  were  right  in  chaiging 
the  Crovemment  with  delay  in  introducing  the  Franchise  Bill. 

Except  condemnation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Grovem- 
ment,  whether  or  not  the  matter  was  actually  mentioned  in  different 
addresses,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  question  on  which  the 
constituencies  spoke  most  clearly  during  the  last  general  election 
was  that  the  franchise  with  which  the  Conservative  party  had  blessed 
the  towns  should  be  extended  to  the  counties. 

Yet  the  Government  found  time  for  a  Compensation  for  Disturb- 
ance Billy  and  to  legislate  for  hares  and  for  rabbits ;  and  it  was  not  till 
gently  reminded  by  the  Leeds  Conference  that  when  a  man  gives  a 
bond  he  is  expected  to  redeem  it,  that  they  remembered  their 
hustings'  pledges.  The  party  strategy  of  delaying  to  the  last 
moment  to  again  invoke  the  constituencies  may  be  a  whip's  reason, 
but  scarcely  dare  be  advanced  by  the  party  leaders. 

*  Better  late  than  never,'  however.  Liberals  are  prepared  to  say ;  and 
both  parties  have  now  recorded  their  assent  to  the  priiiciples  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  which  has  been  introduced. 

I  do  not  ask  to  go  over  the  well-worn  arguments  fro  and  couy  but 
in  justice  to  the  British  farmer  I  wish  to  say,  that  at  meetings  of 
that  class  in  my  part  of  the  country  I  have  always  heard  the  state- 
ment that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  quite  as  capable  and  as  fit  to 
exercise  the  franchise  as  the  workmen  in  towns  heartily  cheered. 

There  are,  besides  the  agricultural  labourer,  large  populations  in- 
habiting the  great  mining  and  manufacturing  villages  between  the 
Trent  and  the  Tweed,  which  in  the  south  would  be  called  cities. 

They  contribute  largely  by  their  capacity  and  intelligence  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  call  with  no  uncertain  voice  for  poli- 
tical rights. 

*  Our  masters,'  as  Lord  Sherbrooke  happily  defined  the  newly- 
enfranchised  in  1867,  are  becoming  educated,  and  a  generation  is 
growing  up  well  fitted  for  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  which  is 
determined  no  longer  to  contribute  taxes  which  it  does  not  impose, 
and  to  obey  laws  which  it  has  no  voice  in  enacting. 

The  expediency  of  reducing  the  franchise  in  Ireland  is  not  so  clear 
as  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  bitterness  of  religious  hatred  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  it  is  said  that  this 
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Bill  will  entirely  destroy  the  political  existenoe  of  the  Protestant 
element  there. 

We  must  TBgret  the  motives  which  actuate,  and  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  Irish  representatives  in  Parliament ;  but,  in  justice,  it 
mugt  be  admitted  that  the  present  Irish  representative  body  can 
compare  favourably,  in  some  respects,  with  the  old  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  which,  while  it  contained  some  brilliant  and  honest  men, 
yet  as  a  whole  was  the  worst  and  most  corrupt  assembly  that  ever 
disgraced  representative  institutions.  Yet  it  was  elected  by  a  higher 
franchise  and  entirely  by  Protestants,  and  it  may  therefore  be  that 
the  gold  in  the  Irish  constituencies  has  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
danger  in  extending  the  franchise  not  so  great  as  many  imagine. 

I,  however,  for  one,  hold  in  respect  many  of  the  qualities  possessed 
by  my  co-religionists  in  Ireland ;  and,  considering  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion there,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  carefully  considered  scheme  for 
three-cornered  constituencies  might  be  fitly  adopted  for  that  country. 
This  much  seems  conceded  by  everyone  best  acquainted  with 
Ireland,  that  risky  as  it  may  be  to  extend  the  franchise  there,  it  is 
less  dangerous  to  do  so  than  to  leave  as  an  Irish  grievance  at  the 
disposal  of  agitators — that  members  sitting  in  the  same  Parliament 
should  be  elected  by  a  different  franchise  in  the  two  countries. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  any  great  clamour  on  the 
part  of  the  proposed  two  million  new  voters  to  be  enfranchised,  but  I 
do  say  that  they  will  resent  deeply  being  considered  unworthy  of 
being  so. 

The  masses  of  the  people  do  not  regard  subtleties,  and  the  plain 
facts  will  stand  out  before  the  country — that  the  Government  pro- 
posed these  people  as  worthy  to  receive  votes ;  that  the  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Conmions  by  large  majorities ;  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  Ministers  of  his  time  has  spent  his  remaining  strength  in 
securing  its  success ;  and  that  the  House  of  Lords,  by  blocking  the 
Bill,  has  denied  to  two  million  persons  the  right  of  having  votes. 

Unfortunately,  the  votes  on  this  question  in  both  Houses  have 
been  recorded  on  cross  purposes:  in  the  Commons  members  sup- 
ported the  Government  on  the  Egyptian  question  to  save  the  Fran- 
chise Bill,  and  in  the  Lords  the.  Peers  have  killed  the  Franchise  Bill 
80  as  if  possible  to  bring  the  Government  to  the  bar  of  the  constitu- 
encies on  their  Egyptian  policy. 

It  amounts  to  this :  that  the  Conservative  majority  in  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  claim  the  right  to  force  on  a  dissolution  by  Uookiog  legis- 
lation whenever  they  think  a  Liberal  Government  is  in  a  scrape. 

They  may  be  quite  right  to  try  it  on,  but  it  is  a  principle  which 
is  scarcely  likely  to  be  maintained. 

The  House  of  Lords  have  been  provoked  by  taunts  in  Parliament 
and  threats  outside  Parliament,  daring  them  to  throw  out  the  Fran- 
chise Bill.    Those  who  know  the  Peers  will  admit  they  could  not  be 
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coerced  by  them,  but  according  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  they  have 
fallen  into  the  greater  weakness  of  acting  in  the  contrary  way  for 
fear  of  appearing  to  be  afraid ;  and  have  thus  sjiown  the  scant  courtesy 
of  declining  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  and  of  refusing  to  consider 
provisions  which  had  been  the  work  of  weeks  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Can  it*  be  that  the  Tory  army  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  capable 
of  destroying  its  enemy  by  one  barbaric  rush,  but  that  its  leaders 
dare  not  trust  its  discipline  to  bear  the  strain  of  Committee 
skirmishing  ? 

In  case  anyone  should  wish  to  know  why  I  did  not  express  these 
views  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  speak  with 
that  ability  which  would  justify  me  in  intruding  on  the  comparatively 
limited  time  which  the  Peers  were  allowed  for  discussing  this  Bill. 

What  will  be  done  with  the  Lords  ?  is  perhaps  the  next  question 
which  will  be  raised. 

I  wish  individually  to  speak  with  the  greatest  deference  of  the 
assembly  of  which  I  am  a  member.  It  would  ill  become  me  to 
despise  an  honour  which  men  like  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Lytton, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  recently  Mr.  Tennyson,  thought  it  worthy  of  them 
to  accept. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  however,  pointed  out  that  it  carries  with 
it  this  penalty,  that  a  Peer  is  for  ever  debarred  from  participating  in 
the  more  active  and  exciting  life  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
finds  himself  in  a  rat-trap  from  which  politically  there  is  no  escape 
except  death,  and  while  the  sins  of  the  fathers  descend  but  to  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  a  Peerage  descends  to  all  generations. 

A  party  division  in  the  Lords  lacks  the  excitement  of  uncer- 
tainty. Tliere  are  the  Tory  Peers  bred  and  bom;  there  are  the 
Liberal  creations  who  think  it  necessary  to  show  their  independence 
by  disowning  their  maker,  if  not  in  the  first,  at  most  in  the  second 
generation;  there  are  the  sixteen  Scotch  representative  Peers,  elected 
by  a  Tory  Caucus ;  and  the  Peers  from  Ireland,  representative  of  that 
grand  old  Irish  House  of  Lords — that  Peerage  which,  when  the 
Commons  sold  their  country,  preferred  rather  to  be  swamped  than 
bought,  and  which  now  exists  in  twenty-eight  Tory  nominations,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Conservative  leader. 

It  is  ominous  for  the  real  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  that,  while 
the  recent  debate  on  the  Franchise  Bill  was  being  carried  on  inside 
the  House,  the  actual  discussion  was  taking  place  in  some  hole  and 
comer  oflF  the  Lobby,  where  the  real  decision  was  being  arrived  at ; 
and  the  thought  may  arise,  if  four  men  can  undertake  to  settle  so 
grave  a  question,  what  is  the  good  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ? 

Looking  at  the  House  of  Lords  from  an  external  point  of  view,  I 
doubt  whether  either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  country  at  present 
is  anxious  for  its  abolition.    Badical  members  have  still  some  love  for 
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gelf-preservation,  and  the  saying  of  the  old  electioneering  agents  that 
there  is  no  better  candidate  than  a  Radical  lord  may  still  ring  in 
their  ears.  Close  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  you  open  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Peers,  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  many  of  them  would  find  room  there,  and  of  course  at  the  expense 
of  some  who  are  there  now — unless,  indeed,  in  their  case  the  '  Patres 
eonacripii '  of  the  Soman  Senate  were  changed  into  '  Patres  convictiy 
if  that  may  stand  for  '  outlaws.' 

A  second  Chamber  is  considered  requisite  for  our  imperfect 
political  nature,  and  easy  and.  obvious  as  it  may  be  to  strengthen  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  to  do  it  without  weakening 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  at  times  in  danger,  like  a  pack  of 
fox-hounds,  of  being  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  of  losing  the  right  scent,  and  it  is  well  to  have  some  old  hounds 
which  on  such  occasions  may  give  them  a  safe  lead. 

•  Down  with  the  Lords  I '  but  what  will  *  up '  in  their  place  ? 

The  Lords  exclaim  against  being  considered  only  a  political 
fitUTj  and  the  younger  members  call  for  some  means  to  vivify  their 
assembly,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  day ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Country,  however  willing  to  modify  it,  is  anxious 
to  substitute  any  other  for  the  existing  Second  Chamber. 

Let  us  then  continue  to  pray  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  those  who 
follow  him  'may  receive  grace,  wisdom,  and  imderstanding : '  in  which 
case  we  may  have  a  House  of  Commons  truly  representing  the  length 
and  breadth  of  these  three  kingdoms ;  and  a  House  of  Lords  may  stUl 
continue  to  exist,  in  which  Sir  C.  Dilke  may  fulfil  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
prophecy  that  he  will  spend  his  declining  years  as  a  Conservative 
Peer. 

St.  Albans. 
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II. 


A  SOMEWHAT  apathetic  public  reads  every  morning  in  its  newspapers 
a  solemn  admonition  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  political 
crisis.  The  British  Constitution,  so  we  are  assured,  is  tottering  to 
its  fall.  Bash  counsels  have  prevailed  in  high  places.  The  House  of 
Lords,  in  an  evil  moment,  has  withstood  the  will  of  the  people  :  and 
the  people  are  about  to  rise  in  their  strength  and  make  short  work  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  All  this  is  enforced  by  accounts  we  receive  from 
every  side  of  processions,  and  banners,  and  shouting ;  of  meetings 
which  have  been  held,  are  being  held,  or  are  about  shortly  to  be  held ; 
of  all  the  symptoms,  in  short,  which  conclusively  prove  that  the  wire 
pullers  are  very  much  excited,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
country. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  add  myself  to  the  throng  of 
political  prophets.     I  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  fate  which 
is  in  store  for  the  Upper  Chamber.    It  has  survived  more  dangerous 
demonstrations  than  that  of  the  well-drilled  and  (it  is  whispered)  costly 
procession  which  on  Monday,  the  2l8t  of  July,  so  disorganised  the 
metropolitan  traffic ;  it  has  survived  the  attacks  of  more  eloquent, 
though  not  more  scurrilous,  assailants  than  Mr.  Thorold  Sogers.     It 
may  survive  them  again.   On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not.    On  this  sub- 
ject I  venture  not  even  the  most  modest  conjecture.     But  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  insist  that,  up  to  this  moment  at  least — ^however  events  may 
turn  out  in  the  future — the  agitation  seems  to  be  an  agitation,  not  of 
the  nation,  not  even  of  that  section  of  the  nation  which  professes  Radical 
principles,  but  of  the  Radical  electioneerers.     '  The  deep  indignation 
of  the  people  at  the  arbitrary  action  of  hereditary  legislators '  is  a 
phrase  which  may  apparently  be  translated  into, '  The  lively  sense  in 
the  breasts  of  party  managers  of  the  political  capital  which  may  be 
made  out  of  any  cry  which  associates  (however  unjustly)  the  House  of 
Lords  and  resistance  to  reform.*    It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
assiduous  labours  of  these  gentlemen  may  not  be  wholly  thrown  away  ; 
that  what  is  now  only  produced  by  care  and  cost  may  ultimately  be- 
come spontaneous ;  and  that  if  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  splash- 
ing kept  up  on  the  surface,  the  depths  may  ultimately  be  stirred.      On 
this  subject  I  offer  no  opinion.    Neither  do  I  desire  to  say  nauch 
respecting  the  comparative  advantages  which  each  of  the  great  parties 
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in  the  State  may  expect  to  derive  from  the  quarrel  which  the  G-overn* 
ment  have  so  superfluously  picked  with  the  Lords.  The  Cionservatives 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  vital  importance,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  naticoial  not  less  than  of  party  interests,  that  the  question  of 
Redistribution  should  not  be  left  in  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the 
Badicals.  They  hold — and,  as  I  shall  show,  they  hold  rightly — ^that 
only  by  the  action  which  the  Lords  have  taken  is  this  fatal  consum- 
mation to  be  avoided ;  and,  while  they  do  not  underrate  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  the  persistent  and  unscrupulous  misrepresentation 
of  their  actions  may  subject  them,  those  inconveniences  for  such  an 
object  they  are  willingly  prepared  to  face.  The  Badicals,  again,  hail 
with  natural  satisfaction  the  momentary  relief  from  grave  and  pressing 
embarrassm^itB  which  this  new  controversy  provides  them.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  sympathise  with  the  sense  of  inward  peace  which  every 
Liberal  member  and  candidate  must  feel,  who  reflects  that  whereas 
he  might  have  had  to  talk  about  Egypt,  he  may  now  talk  about  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  that  whereas  he  might  have  been  occupied  in 
anxiously  investigating  the  records  of  the  last  four  years  in  order  te 
find  some  agreeable  topic  wherewith  to  feed  his  autumnal  eloquence, 
he  may  now  with  a  quiet  conscience  exhaust  the  commonplaces  of 
Sadical  rhetoric  in  demonstrating  the  iUs  which  must  flow  from  the 
existence  of  hereditary  legislators. 

My  own  impression  is  that  both  parties  are  right  in  their  estimate 
of  the  effect  which  the  decision  of  the  Upper  House  will  have  upon 
their  fortunes.  The  Conservatives  will  retain  their  legitimate  share 
in  the  settlement  of  problems  profoundly  affecting  the  future  of  the 
oountry ;  the  Liberals  will,  for  the  moment,  attain  to  the  only  species 
of  unity  to  which,  I  suppose,  they  aspire — that,  namely,  which, 
though  it  cannot  provide  them  with  a  common  stock  of  opinions,  yet 
enables  them  to  make  use  of  a  common  selection  of  phrases. 

My  object,  however,  in  writing  the  few  paragraphs  which  are  to 
follow,  is  neither  to  hazard  political  forecasts  nor  to  discuss  party  gains 
and  losses.  I  desire,  while  the  controversy  is  still  young,  and  opinions 
on  it  are  not  yet  definitely  crystallised,  to  put  before  that  part  of  the 
public  which  takes  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  but  does  not  consist  of 
*  thick  and  thin '  politicians,  certain  considerations  of  a  more  general 
kind  than  they  will  always  find  in  leading  articles  or  hear  in  platform 
apeeches,  which  may  assist  them  in  forming  a  judgment  respecting 
the  nature  and  the  merits  of  the  case  in  dispute.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine this  question  it  is  necessary  very  briefly  to  re-state  the  familiar 
incidents  of  the  drama. 

So  fiEu:  as  the  public  utterances  of  ministers  of  the  Crown  were  to 
be  accepted  as  indicating  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  that  opinion 
up  to  last  autumn  was  in  &vour  of  treating  together  the  questions  of 
Enfranchisement  and  Sedistribution.  Lord  Hartington  in  1878, 
speaking  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  said  ^  that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
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had  done  well  to  bring  the  subjects  of  Reform  and  Bedistribution 
together  under  the  view  of  the  House,  because  he  (Lord  Hartington) 
believed  that  whenever  the  House  proceeded  to  deal  practically  with 
this  question,  it  would  insist^  as  it  had  done  before,  that  the  questioa 
should  not  be  dealt  with  partially,  but  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole.'  ^  This  was  the  last  occasion  during  the  last  Parliament  that 
the  subject  came  up  for  discussion ;  so  that  if  the  question  now  in. 
debate  between  the  Government  and  the  Lords  can  be  said  to  have 
been  before  the  country  in  1880,  the  country  on  that  occasion 
decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the  Lords.  The  Leeds  Cionference,, 
however,  decided  it  otherwise ;  and  soon  after  that  Conference  passed 
its  resolutions  last  autumn,  it  became  generally  understood  that  the 
Government  were  going  for  a  single  bill.  From  the  first  the  Conser- 
vatives accepted  the  principle  of  Reform,  but  objected  to  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  it.  They  divided  against  it  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  on  going  into  committee,  in  committee.  The  discussions 
on  it,  or  on  questions  directly  connected  with  it,  occupied  more  time 
than  the  discussions  on  all  the  rest  of  the  Bill  put  together.  The 
Prime  Minister  more  than  once  complained  of  the  waste  of  time 
occupied  by  these  reiterated  debates  on  the  same  subject,  though  this 
by  no  means  prevented  him  from  making  political  capital  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Conservatives  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  or  for  the 
convenience  of  public  business,  to  debate  it  and  challenge  a  division 
on  it  yet  once  again  when  the  Bill  came  up  for  the  third  reading. 
The  Conservatives  were  in  a  hard  case.  If  they  divided  against  the 
measure  they  were  accused  of  obstructing  it.  If  they  did  not  divide, 
they  were  accused  of  agreeing  with  it. 

The  action  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  Lords  was  exactly  in 
harmony  with  their  action  in  the  Commons.  Even  more  clearly^ 
than  in  the  Commons  they  accepted  the  principle  of  Reform ;  not  less 
decidedly  did  they  refuse  to  accept  the  divorce  between  its  two 
essential  elements.  But,  subject  to  the  one  condition  that  Enfran- 
chisement should  not  become  operative  till  Redistribution,  became 
law,  there  was  no  arrangement  for  feicilitating  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  which  they  did  not,  through  the  mouths  of  their  leaders,  declare 
themselves  ready  to  entertain.  The  clause  known  as  Colonel  Stanley'? 
amendment,  by  which  the  action  of  the  Bill  would  be  suspended  till 
after  redistribution ;  the  adjournment  in  August  instead  of  the  usual 
prorogation,  by  which  the  Session  would  have  been  abnormally  pro- 
longed, and  time  would  have  been  given  to  bring  in  a  Redistribution 
Bill,  were  methods  of  solving  the  difl&culty  to  which  the  Conservative 
peers  publicly  announced  that  they  would  assent.  And  in  the  *  pri- 
vate and  confidential '  negotiations  between  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Cairns,  which  immediately  after  became  public  property  under  such 
singular  circumstances,  Lord  Cairns  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  the 
*  Hdtuardy  vol.  ccxzzviii.  p.  245. 
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Govemment  the  amendment  known  as  Mr.  Albert  Crrey's,  by  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  Sedistribution  Act,  the  enfranchising  Bill  would 
have  been  hung  up  tiU  1886,  but  no  longer.  It  is  true  that  this 
proposal  was  made  before  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  at  the  Foreign 
Office  threw  a  new  light  on  the  situation  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  Lord  Cairns,  after  he  had  received  official  intimation  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  Grovemment,  would  have  accepted  any 
arrangements  which  did  not  provide  absolute  security  against  a  dis- 
solution with  the  new  franchise  and  the  old  constituencies. 

What,  then,  were  these  motives  ?  Up  till  the  12th  of  July — that 
is  until  after  the  House  of  Lords  had  declined  to  pass  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill — the  chief,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  too  much 
to  say  the  solitary,  argument  by  which  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  justified  this  refusal  to  join  redistribution  with  enfranchise- 
ment, was  the  alleged  impossibility  of  passing  both  in  the  course 
of  the  same  session.  But  on  the  12th  of  July  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  his  party  manifesto  at  the  Foreign  Office,  took  up  entirely 
new  ground.  For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  this  prolonged 
controversy  he  admitted  that  the  motive  of  the  Grovemment  was  the 
desire  to  coerce  the  Conservative  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
into  accepting  such  a  Redistribution  Bill  as  he  might  choose  to  offer 
them*  The  revelation  was  a  startling  one,  and  many  persons  have  been 
puzzled  as  to  why  it  should  ever  have  been  made.  The  reason  is,  I 
think,  plain.  In  the  very  speech  in  which  he  made  this  cynical 
avowal  to  the  world,  the  Prime  Minister  announced  an  Autumn  ses* 
sion  in  which  the  Enfranchisement  Bill  was  to  be  passed,  and  a  Spring 
session  in  which  the  Distribution  Bill  was  to  be  passed.  Now  according 
to  every  precedent  which  has  occurred  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
Autumn  session  should  be  divided  from  the  Spring  session  by  an  ad- 
journment and  not  by  a  prorogation — the  result  of  which  would  be 
that  though  separated  by  a  few  weeks'  holiday  at  Christmas,  the  two 
sessions  would,  for  legislative  purposes,  count  as  one,  and  bills  which 
were  introduced  in  October  might  be  proceeded  with  in  February, 
If,  then,  the  Prime  Minister  had  rested  his  case  for  separating  the  two 
stages  of  reform  on  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  them  both  in 
the  same  session,  the  reply  would  have  been  obvious :  that  he  himself 
had,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  in  the  most  solemn  and  binding  language, 
announced  his  intention  of  carrying  them  both  in  the  very  period 
which,  in  this  case,  would  naturally  be  occupied  by  one  session :  viz. 
in  the  period  between  the  end  of  October  1884  and  the  middle  of 
August  1885.  It  is  true  that  to  take  such  a  course  would  have  been 
to  concede  all  that  the  House  of  Lords  demanded,  to  admit  that  the 
Conservative  party  was  in  the  right,  and  to  put  an  end  to  a  very  con- 
Ycnient  quarrel ;  and  as  this  was  more  than  could  be  demanded  from 
gentlemen  of  spirit,  it  was  resolved  first  to  publish  a  brand  new  reason 
why  the  bills  never  could  pass  ia  one  session,  and  then  to  make 
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it  impossible  that  they  ahovXd  pass  by  arbitrarily  cutting  that  session 
in  two. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  state  precisely  what  the  Lords  have, 
and  what  they  have  not  done. 

(1.)  They  have  assented  in  the  fullest  measure  to  the  Government 
scheme  of  enfranchisement. 

(2.)  Th^  have  absolutely  declined  to  assent  to  the  separation  of 
enfranchisement  from  redistribution. 

(3.)  Subject  to  this  condition  they  have  expressed  their  readiness 
to  accept  any  of  the  plans  by  which  reform  may  be  furthered,  but  no 
such  plan  has  been  accepted  by  the  Government. 

(4.)  In  their  views  on  the  propriety  of  treating  co-ordinately  the 
questions  of  enfranchisement  and  redistribution  the  House  of  Lords 
are  supported  by  the  invariable  practice  of  Parliament,  and  by  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  politicians  of  all  parties  previous 
to  the  autunm  of  last  year.  Though  it  is  their  misfortune  to  differ 
from  the  statesmen  of  the  Leeds  Conference. 

(5.)  In  so  far  as  the  country  can  be  said  to  have  pronounced  on 
the  subject  at  all,  they  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Lords; 
since  the  scheme  of  reform  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  assented 
in  1880  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  one  at  that  time  approved  by 
the  then  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  combined 
redistribution  with  enfranchisement. 

(6.)  By  announcing  their  intention  to  conclude  the  next  session 
at  Christmas  the  Government  have  shown  a  manifest  desire  to  prolong 
the  controversy,  just  as  by  unnecessarily  stopping  all  legislation,  how* 
ever  far  advanced  and  however  beneficial,  till  their  Bill  is  carried,  they 
have  shown  a  manifest  desire  to  embitter  it. 

(7.)  While  the  object  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  that  the  Bedistri- 
butionBill,  on  which  depends  the  whole  future  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  shall  be  fairly  discussed  in  a  fairly  constituted  Legislature, 
the  avowed  object  of  the  Government  is  to  put  before  the  Conserva- 
tive x)arty  the  alternative  of  either  not  having  it  fairly  discussed,  or  of 
not  having  it  discussed  in  a  &irly  constituted  Legislature. 

Having  thus  sketched  in  a  plain  unvarnished  way  the  main  out- 
line of  the  situation,  we  are  in  a  position  to  approach  the  real  question 
at  issue :  Has  the  House  of  Lords  in  declining  to  pass  the  Beform. 
Bill  exceeded  the  bounds  of  duty  imposed  upon  it  by  the  constitution 
of  the  country  ?  Nobody  of  course  pretends  that  the  Lords  have 
strained  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  them  by  the  written 
constitution  of  the  realm.  By  that  constitution  they  are  a  legislative 
body  co-ordinate  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  possess  precisely 
the  same  right  as  the  latter  to  reject  and  to  amend,  when,,  what,  and 
how  they  please.  But  this,  I  readily  admit,  is  not  the  point  in  dis- 
pute. .  We  are  concerned  here  njot  with  the  written,  but  with  the 
working,  constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  as  everyone  knows,  while 
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tbe  imtten  one,  so  fiir  as  it  deals  with  the  relation  between  the 
various  powers  in  the  State,  remains  from  generation  to  generation 
almost  unchanged,  the  working  one  has  for  centuries  been  in  a  con** 
dition  of  slow  but  continuous  modification.  In  England  powers  and 
privileges  do  not  get  formally  abolished — ^they  get  disused ;  and  as  a 
rale  powers  which  are  habitually  disused  are  as  much  abolished  as  if 
they  had  been  swept  away  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  a  revolution. 

The  blessings  conferred  on  us  b^"  this  power  of  silently  xe*arrang- 
ing  the  machinery  of  our  constitution  to  suit  variations  in .  the 
political  forces  in  the  State,  are  doubtless  incalculable ;  but  ibey  are 
not  unmixed.  And  the  greatest  disadvantage  attending  it  is,  without 
doubt,  the  uncertainty  which  necessarily  hangs  round  any  body  of 
law  which  is  in  a  condition  of  flux,  which  is  valid  and  operative  before, 
and  which  may  become  obsolete  and  impotent  after,  it  has  received 
formal  recognition  and  definition.  In  the  course  of  English  history 
many  public  acts  have  been  done  for  which  no  sort  of  precedent  could 
be  quoted ;  but  which  have  been  in  their  day  popular  and  beneficial. 
And,  on  .the  other  hand,  some  public  acts  which  have  caused  serious 
discontent,  and  which  have  threatened  to  produce  civil  discord,  have 
possessed  the  most  ample  formal  justification,  and  have  not  been 
wrong  because  they  were  illegal,  but  only  because  they  were  inex-i 
pedient.  It  will  no  doubt  often  be  found  that  the  different  reception 
given  to  the  two  arises  from  the  £aict  that  the  former  were  in  harmony 
with,  while  the  latter  violated  the  spirit  of  the  still  undefined  working 
constitution. 

Now  I  suppose  that  the  real  fragment  of  meaning  which  underlies 
all  this  irrelevant  shouting  about  ^  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people,' 
is  the  conviction  that  the  Lords  in  their  recent  action  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  powers  which,  though  they  undoubtedly  possess  them 
according  to  the  written  constitution,  are  really  obsolete  according 
to  the  unwritten  provision  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  actually 
live.  But  is  this  so  ?  Is  there  so  much  as  the  slightest  justification 
for  the  contention  ? 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  catalogue  the  powers  which  the 
House  of  Lords  possess  and  ought  to  exercise.  But  it  is  not,  I  think, 
difficult  to  define  the  limits  between  which  those  powers  must  lie. 
The  present  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  that  House  long  ago 
stated  what,  in  his  view,  was  the  superior  limit  beyond  which  its 
legal  powers  ought  not  to  be  used.  He  has  frequently  and  explicitly 
reasserted  it  since.  It  may  be  stated  thus : — *  It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  House  of  Lords  under  any  circumstances  to  reverse  any 
decision  of  the  constituencies  clearly  expressed  by  them  at  the  poll.' 
This  proposition  indicates,  as  it  were,  the  high^water  mark  above 
which  the  interference  of  the  Upper  House  cannot  rise  without 
straining  its  powers.  How  are  we  to  define  the  limit  below  which 
it  cannot  sink  without  betraying  its  responsibilities?     It  is  not 
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difficult  to  indicate  in  general  terms,  since  few  will  dissent  from 
the  proposition  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  have  ceased  to  perform 
any  usefid  function  in  the  body  politic  when  it  either  becomes 
incapable  of  exercising,  or  refuses  to  exercise,  at  le^t  the  minimum 
of  duty  which  in  every  free  constitution. in  the  world  is  expected  of 
a  Second  Chamber.  I  absolve  myself  from  the  task  of  proving  the 
necessity  of  a  Second  Chamber.  I  shelter  myself  behind  a  universal 
practice  and  a  irearly  universal  theory ;  and  I  might,  if  those  failed 
me,. appeal  to  those  Eadical  orators  who  are  daily  informing  those 
who  care  to  hear  them  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  reformed, 
and  who  therefore  assert  by  inference  that  it  ought  to  exist.  But  if 
a  Second  Chamber  ought  to  exist,  it  must  be  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  work,  and,  on  certain  occasions,  modifying  the  policy 
of  the  Lower  House.  What  these  occasions  are  I  will  not  attempt  to 
define  in  abstract  and  general  terms.  But  I  will  suppose  a  concrete 
case.  I  will  suppose  that  in  a  country  possessing  two  Chambers,  the 
Government  of  the  day,  owing  its  strength  in  the  Lower  House 
to  a  majority  elected  on  wholly  alien  issues,  made  use  of  that  majority 
for  the  purpose  of  compelliug  Parliament  to  treat  a  question  vitally 
.  affectiug  the  future  of  the  country  in  a  fragmentary  fashion ;  that 
this  procedure  was  contrary  to  all  precedent;  that  it  had  never 
been  sanctioned  at  a  general  election ;  that  the  bye  elections  gave 
no  indications  that  the  constituencies  generally  approved  of  it ;  that 
its  almost  certain  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution; and  that  its  avowed  intention  was  to  hamper  the  free 
action  of  the  opposing  minority.  He  who  should  deny  that  the 
Second  Chamber  ought,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  so  notable  a  scheme  till  the  nation  had  an  opportunity  of 
pronouncing  on  it,  would,  I  suspect,  be  sorely  puzzled  to  invent,  even 
with  the  utmost  licence  of  imagination,  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  such  a  chamber  to  intervene. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  at  this  moment  being  subjected  to  two 
opposite  modes  of  treatment  by  the  Liberal  party,  the  united  effect 
of  which  is  expected  to  reduce  it  to  the  desired  degree  of  submissive- 
ness.  The  Badicals  say,  ^  We  have  always  objected  to  you.  Your 
existence  in  your  present  shape  is  opposed  to  our  theories,  and  what  is 
even  worse,  it  now  and  then  interferes  with  our  practice.  We  have 
long  wished  to  attack  you ;  you  have  at  last  been  foolish  enough  to 
give  us  the  opportunity  so  ardently  desired,  and  by  &ir  means  or 
foul  we  mean  to  make  the  most  of  it.'  The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  speak  in  softer  tones  and  more  persuasive  accents.  '  We  like 
you,'  they  say,  *we  wish  you  well.  You  are  an  ornamental,  and 
sometimes  even  a  useful  part  of  the  constitution.  We  can  occasion- 
ally trust  you  to  introduce  amendments  into  Bills,  for  which,  if  you 
did  not  exist,  we  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  voting  ourselves,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
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our  seats.  Moreover,  you  already  contain  many  of  the  most  eminent 
lights  of  our  party,  and  (through  the  joint  operation  of  the  favour  of 
the  Crown  and  the  disfavour  of  the  Caucus)  will,  after  the  next 
general  election,  probably  contain  more.  But  beware  I  you  have  many 
enemies.  Your  existence  hangs  by  a  thread.  It  is  only  by  leading 
the  life  of  political  valetudinarians,  by  avoiding  all  shocks  to  your  con- 
stitution, that  you  can  hope  to  live  at  all ;  and  though  we  would  do 
anything  in  reason  to  aid  you,  we  are  powerless  for  your  good,  so 
long  as  you  follow  the  advice  of  that  reckless  leader  whose  rash  con- 
ceits are  leading  you  to  your  ruin.' 

These  two  schools  of  advisers  might  possibly  gain  their  end  if  it 
were  not  for  one  consideration.  The  penalty  they  threaten  is  political 
annihilation  in  the  future;  but  the  mode  of  escape  which  they 
suggest  involves  political  self-effacement  in  the  present.  They  pro- 
pose suicide  as  a  protection  against  murder.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
dare  not  perform  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  it  as  a  Second 
Chamber  for  fear  of  being  destroyed,  then  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  has  already  ceased  to  exist.  It  may  still  nominaUy  form  part  of  the 
constitution.  Its  assent  may  still  be  nominally  required  before  Bills 
become  law.  Its  benches  may  still  be  thinly  occupied  by  a  small 
and  diminishing  band  brought  down  to  Westminster  by  force  of  habit 
or  of  tradition.  But  it  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  economy 
of  the  State.  Its  dignity  will  vanish  with  its  influence,  and  the 
only  result  of  its  prolonged  existence  will  be  to  exclude  from  an 
active  political  career  men  who  might  otherwise  do  valuable  service 
to  the  commonwealth. 

But  I  am  wrong.  It  will  have  a  worse  effect  even  than  this.  It 
will  be  a  sham,  but  not  a  harmless  sham.  The  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  with  a  House  of  Commons  yearly  gaining  in  power,  but 
yearly  losing  in  efficiency,  and  in  the  personal  independence  of  its 
members,  without  the  steadying  and  controlling  powers  which  are 
in  America  wielded  by  the  President  and  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  without  an  effective  Second  Chamber,  will  probably  be,  among 
all  the  constitutions  enjoyed  by  self-governing  communities,  the 
one  least  fitted  to  resist  the  violent  oscillations,  the  rash  and  even 
unscrupulous  experiments  in  legislation,  which  chance  majorities 
may  produce.  My  trust  in  the  unrivalled  political  capacity  of  the 
English  race  is  such  that  I  should  hope  that  even  with  so  poor  an 
instrument  good  results  in  government  may  still  be  attained.  But 
I  am  certain  that  the  chances  of  such  a  consummation  would  be 
diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  continued  existence  of  a 
House  of  Lords  which,  while  it  retained  the  appearance  of  authority 
conferred  by  vast  nominal  powers,  by  a  great  tradition,  and  by  the 
personal  weight  of  many  of  its  members,  had  nothing  left  of  the 
reality. 

Abthub  James  Balfoub. 
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III. 


Gbeat  political  changes  seldom  spriog  in  this  country  from  a 
theoretic  desire  for  symmetry  or  abstract  expediency.  Our  constitu- 
tion has  hitherto  been  altered  piecemeal  and  in  obedience  to  special 
demands  of  a  limited  character ;  and  if  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  a  Second  Chamber  and  the  present  composition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  attract  attention,  it  will  be  mainly  because  the  recent  action 
of  that  House  has  once  again  reminded  the  popular  forces  in  the 
constituencies  of  the  deep  want  of  harmony  between  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  growing  democracy  of  the  country. 

Assuming  that  the  House  of  Lords  as  at  present  constituted  is 
unsatisfactory,  the  question  naturally  arises,  Do  we  need  .any  Second 
Ghamberi  and  if  so  should  we  create  a  new  one  or  reform  what  we 
have? 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  first 
assumption  that  the  House  of  Lords  as  at  present  constituted  is 
amsatisfactory. 

First,  it  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  is  necessarily  and  permanently 
composed  of  a  strong,  not  to  say  an  overwhelming  miajority  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  Tory  party :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  a  position  of  per- 
manent antagonism  to  the  substantial  majority  of  the  nation ;  and 
as  a  consequence  ic  is  notorious  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  it  has 
been  a  hindrance  to  legislation,  throwing  out  smaller  measures  which 
did  not  excite  enough  attention  to  make  it  worth  while  to  precipitate 
a  political  crisis,  and  mutilating  larger  measures  wherever  the 
Liberal  Government  could  be  got  to  make  concessions  of  detail 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  bills.  This  hindering  and 
obstructive  force  is  only  partially  seen  in  the  open  Parliamentary 
history  of  legislation.  The  knowledge  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
House  of  Lords  operates  on  the  drafting  of  bills  before  they  are  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  causes  many  bUls  not  to 
be  introduced  at  all.  Anyone  who  wishes  for  illustrations  of  the 
above  statements  should  read  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  Fifty  Tears 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Those  who 
would  study  more  in  detail  an  illustration  of  what  the  House  of  Lords 
has  done  when  the  popular  forces  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
sluggish  may  refer  to  the  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst^hjltovd  Campbell, 
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and  see  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  his  guidance  during 
Lord  Melbourne's  administration. 

Not  only  is  the  House  of  Lords  thus  one-sided  and  hostile  to  the 
majority  of  the  nation  in  its  general  constitution,  but  this  narrow 
character  is  exaggerated  in  many  details.  Thus  the  Lrish  repre- 
sentative  peers  are  almost  all  of  them  Tories,  and  far  less  in  harmony 
with  the  general  views  of  Ireland  than  are  the  English  peers  in  re- 
lation to  English  public  opinion.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  Scotch 
peers.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  rarest  accident  for  a  Liberal  peer  to 
sit  as  a  representative,  and  if  such  a  one  be  found  it  will  generally 
prove  to  be  the  case  that  he  was  elected  before  his  political  views 
were  clearly  understood. 

So  too  with  the  peers  who  have  property  or  reside  in  Wales. 
That  part  of  the  country  is  strongly  Liberal  and  Dissenting ;  the 
Welsh  peers  are  in  a  large  majority  Tory  and  Episcopalian.  As  the 
English  peers  sit  in  their  own  right  and  not  by  election,  the  Liberal 
minority,  such  as  it  is,  is  fully  represented.  But  the  peers  who 
showed  such  anxiety  in  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867  to  secure  a  minority 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  never  done  anything 
to  represent  the  minorities  of  Scotch  and  Irish  peers,  though  in 
those  cases  the  thing  could  be  easily  done.  Again,  the  presence  of 
the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  secures  the  votes  of  a  strong  body 
of  advocates  for  ecclesiastical  ascendency  and  for  opposition  to  all 
those  claims  of  Dissenters  which  have  been  more  and  more  recognised 
by  the  country  as  a  whole  for  the  last  half-century. 

The  House  of  Lords  not  only  consists  mainly  of  very  rich  men, 
but  of  men  whose  wealth  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  owner- 
ship of  land.  As  a  result,  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
been  exercised  on  the  side  of  an  extreme  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
property ;  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation  in  such  matters 
as  commons,  rights  of  way,  urban  tenure  of  land,  building  leases, 
distribution  of  local  taxation  between  owner  and  occupier,  &c,,  have 
been  encroached  upon  and  disregarded  to  a  very  great  extent. 

These  propositions  may  not  all  of  them  be  admitted  to  the  full 
extent  by  advocates  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  by  the  Tory  party,  but 
it  is  confidently  affirmed  that  they  are  capable  of  the  fullest  proof, 
and  they  are  generally  agreed  to  by  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  still  more  by  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
country,  so  far  as  their  opinion  can  be  ascertained. 

At  present  the  only  way  by  which  the  House  of  Lords  can  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  moderate  obstruction  and  partial  resistance  to 
popular  legislation  is  by  their  own  fear  of  a  conflict  and  their  recog- 
nition of  their  secondary  and  inferior  position  in  comparison  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  by  the  power  which  the  Crown  possesses  on  the 
advice  of  the  Ministry  to  create  peers  and  so  swamp  their  opposition. 
But  this  last  remedy  is  one  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  character,  and  a 
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better  way  should  be  found  to  harmonise  the  House  of  Lords  with  the 
tendencies  of  modem  political  thought.  In  the  first  place,  the  larger 
the  House  of  Lords  the  greater  the  number  of  new  creations  required 
to  overcome  its  opposition.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  the  creation 
of  some  twenty  peers  might  change  the  political  complexion  of  the 
House,  but  now  it  would  require  more  like  a  hundred,  especially  as 
many  of  the  peers  who  on  an  emergency  vote  with  the  Liberals  do  so 
from  no  love  of  Liberal  measures,  but  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
from  a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  a  proposal 
to  create  eighty  or  a  hundred  peers  would  be  so  offensive  to  the 
•collective  feeling  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  many  of  these  'trimmers,' 
as  they  were  called  in  1831,  would  fall  away  in  presence  of  so  drastic 
-a  remedy. 

Again,  experience  shows  that  the  peers,  even  those  created  by 
Liberal  ministries,  cannot  be  depended  on,  and  in  the  second  genera- 
tion a  majority  of  them  are  apt  to  fall  permanently  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Tory  party.  Again,  any  large  creation  of  peers,  if  chosen  from 
among  such  persons  as  public  opinion  would  consider  suitable,  must 
^eatly  weaken  the  force  and  ability  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  must  therefore  discard  the  idea  that  a  large 
•creation  of  peers  can  be  an  effective  or  habitual  remedy  for  the  grow- 
ing alienation  of  the  Lords  from  the  dominant  political  sentiments  of 
the  nation. 

And  that  this  alienation  is  growing  must  be  admitted.  Before  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons 
were  substantially  in  sympathy.  The  House  of  Lords  through  the 
rotten  boroughs  largely  controlled  the  representation  of  the  House  of 
Oommons,  but  the  first  Beform  Bill,  in  the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon in  the  recent  debate  on  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill, 
''affected  the  intimate  connection  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.'  Still  political 
•causes  do  not  immediately  produce  their  full  political  effects,  and  the 
presence  and  predominating  influence  of  statesmen  reared  under  the 
old  state  of  things,  of  men  such  as  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  moderated  the  emphasis  and  delayed  the  rate  of  pro- 
cess with  which  the  new  ideas  and  the  new  incompatibility  were  to 
assert  themselves.  A  further  democratic  change  was  made  in  1867, 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  felt  the  full  force ;  for  each  election  teaches 
the  new  electorate  to  use  its  power  more  and  more,  nor  has  the 
power  given  by  the  ballot  been  fully  realised  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  further  great  advance  in  democracy, 
for  no  one  doubts  that  the  two  millions  who  are  waiting  at  the  door 
must  soon  be  admitted ;  for  however  much  the  House  of  Lords  may  still 
mistrust  them,  it  is  not  prepared  explicitly  to  say  no  to  their  claim  for 
the  suffrage.  Nor  can  any  redistribution,  however  artfully  manipulated, 
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weaken  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  new  enfranchisement ;  on  the 
contnuy,  it  must  intensify  it. 

The  popalation  of  England  is  now  mainly  urban,  and  therefore 
the  Parliamentary  forces  must  be  mainly  urban.  Those  who  live  in 
urban  areas,  with  a  population  of  over  3,000,  are  more  than  twice 
as  numerous  as  those  who  live  outside  of  such  districts.  The  popu* 
bus  coimtiea  which  are  quoted  as  showing  the  need  for  more  county 
rather  than  for  more  borough  representation  are  mainly  urban  and 
manufacturing,  such  as  Durham,  Lancashire,  the  West  Biding,  North 
Warwickshire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis;  and  the 
small  boroughs  which  must  disappear  in  any  scheme  of  redistribution 
are  many  of  them,  such  as  Wilton,  Horsham,  Midhurst,  Thirsk, 
Northallerton,  and  Wareham,  small  rural  constituencies  with  a 
large  village  in  the  middle,  and  under  the  domination  of  one  or  two 
landowners. 

Therefore  it  is  dear  that  the  democratic  House  of  Commons  of  the 
fatore,  with  the  increased  political  activity  and  political  organisation 
of  the  electorate,  will  be  more  hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  House 
of  Lords  than  even  the  present  House  of  Commons. 

Li  the  &ce  of  this  certain  anticipation,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  If  some  extensive  changes  are  not  rapidly 
adopted,  it  may  be  that  the  democracy,  which  will  soon  be  in  much 
fuller  possession  of  practical  power,  will  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  dis- 
pensing with  any  Second  Chamber. 

At  present  this  proposal  may  seem  visionary  and  extravagant, 
but  politicians  must  remember  that  events  are  now  moving  much  faster 
than  heretofore.  Who  would  have  prophesied  six  years  ago  even  the 
possibility  of  the  last  Irish  Land  Act  ?  And  in  England  there  are 
possibilities  of  social  and  democratic  change  quite  as  sweeping  as  in 
Ireland,  when  once  the  organised  mass  of  voting  power  determines  to 
have  its  way  and  formulates  its  desires.  There  is  indeed  much  to  be 
said,  from  the  point  of  view  even  of  the  Conservative  party,  for  dis- 
pensing with  a  Second  Chamber.  The  ablest  and  richest  of  the  peers 
would  probably  be  a  stronger  and  more  effective  Conservative  force 
if  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  obliged  to  keep  touch 
with  popular  feeling  than  they  are  now^  isolated  in  their  impotent 
splendour. 

Lord  Salisbury  would  be  a  different  man,  more  responsible  and 

therefore  more  prudent,  if  )ie  led  tbo  Tories  as  member  for  Liverpool 

than  as  an  hereditary  legislator  in  a  Second  Chamber  of  reduced 

power.    Politicians  have  noticed  with  amusement,  and  with  a  certain 

degree  of  satisfiiction,  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  utterances 

of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  since  he  abandoned  the  pocket  borough 

of  Woodstock  for  the  dangerous  but  exciting  conflict  of  Birmingham. 

England  has  not  as  yet,  like  Ireland,  made  a  breach  with  the  upper 

class  and  refused  to  accept  aristocratic  leadership  in  the  path  of 
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popular  progress.  But  aristocratic  leadership  in  opposition  to  popular 
progress  will  soon  be  an  impossibility,  for  the  leaders  would  find 
thmselves  with  only  skeleton  battalions  of  followers. 

But  assuming,  as  is  on  the  whole  more  probable,  that  this  country^ 
followii^  on  the  old  lines,  will  prefer  to  keep  a  Second  Chamber, 
with  the  ancient  and  dignified  title  of  the  House  of  Lords,  what  is 
the  fninimnTn  of  change  which  will  harmonise  this  Chamber  with  the 
nation? 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  Liberal,  not  Tory ;  in  sympathy  with  progress,  not 
opposed  to  it.  Any  Upper  House  will  inevitably  be  rather  more  Con- 
servative than  the  popular  assembly,  the  class  from  whence  it  will  be 
taken:  the  age  of  its  members,  the  ofiScial  experience  they  will 
probably  have  had,  will  develope  that  cautious  and  critical  firame  of 
mind  which  leads  to  Conservatism  of  the  true  kind ;  not  obstructive, 
but  judicial,  which  subjects  new  schemes  to  the  clear  light  of  reason, 
aided  by  practical  experience.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  such 
a  House  could  be  got  together.  Some  preliminary  conditions  would 
have  to  be  accepted. 

In  the  first  instance,  no  person  should  have  an  hereditary  right 
to  sit  in  such  a  Chamber.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  too  notorious 
scandals  which  have  afiected  certain  peers;  scandals  have  also 
afiected  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  can  sit  except  by  popular  election,  and  a  scandalous 
member  can  always  be  got  rid  of  if  the  constituency  chooses.  If  it 
does  not  choose,  the  scandal  attaches  to  the  constituency  as  much  as 
to  the  member,  and  such  a  scandal  will  be  very  rare. 

But  hereditary  legislators  are  an  absurdity  and  an  offence  to 
popular  feeling.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  persons  of  conspicu- 
ous social  importance  who  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  natural  persons  amoug  whom  to  look  for  a  part  at  least  of 
the  Second  Legislative  Chamber,  there  should  be  some  security  of  fit- 
ness by  age,  ability,  industry,  character,  and  interest  in  pubUc  affairs 
for  taking  part  in  the  responsible  work  of  legislation. 

The  Second  Chamber  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  seeiug 
its  deliberative  and  responsible  portion  swamped  by  men  who  are 
brought  up  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  session,  and  then  return  to 
their  congenial  occupation,  it  may  be  meritorious,  it  may  be  frivolous, 
it  maybe  disreputable,  but  in  all  oases  far  removed  from  attention  to 
political  questions  and  political  responsibility.  If  the  House  of 
Lords  is  to  be  reformed,  a  moderate  House  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
members  would  be  sufficient  to  contain  the  picked  and  able  men  both 
of  the  present  House  and  of  those  administrators  and  statesmen  who 
might  be  introduced  into  it  by  nomination  or  election. 

If  every  t^  peers  had  the  power  of  electing  one  peer,  we  should 
have  about  forty-five  peers  who  would  be  a  reflection  of  the  varying 
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opinions  of  all  parts  of  the  House,  probably  Gonse^rvative  by  two  to 
one,  but  more  responsible  and  more  able  than  the  ordinary  peers  i¥ho 
sit  in  their  own  right  and  by  no  other  qualification.  Some  fifty  life 
peers  might  be  nominated  by  the  Grown,  but  not  more  than  ten  in 
any  one  year,  and  the  vacancies  would  be  filled  up  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  day,  and  the  remaining  fifty  might  be  chosen  in  some 
way  which  would  secure  the  representation  of  loeal  opinion  through 
some  machinery  of  local  election.  These  vague  su^estions  are  only 
intended  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  change  should  go  as  a 
minimum  if  we  are  to  have  a  House  of  ability  and  position  sufficient 
to  make  its  deliberations  valuable  and  yet  not  antagonistic  to  the 
general  movement  of  public  opinion.  Undoubtedly  such  a  body 
should  not  be  allowed  the  theoretic  right  of  absolute  veto  now 
nominally  enjoyed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  even  Lord  Salisbury 
admits  could  not  and  should  not  be  persistently  exercised. 

Lord  Salisbury's  present  theory  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
use  i\3  power  so  as  to  take  a  plebiscite.  He  has  put  forward  this 
doctrine  several  times.  He  expressed  it  as  follows  in  the  recent 
debate : — 

We  are  taking  the  couxse  which  is  the  true  flafeguard  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  of  the  institutioiis  of  the  country.  .  •  •  In  the  presence  of  such  Tast 
proposals  we  appeal  to  the  people.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  humiliation  with 
which  we  are  threatened.  We  do  not  shrink  from  howing  to  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  whatever  that  opinion  may  be.  If  it  is  their  judgment  that  there  should 
be  enfranchisement  without  redistribution,  I  should  be  very  much  surprised,  but 
I  should  not  attempt  to  dispute  their  decision.  But  now  that  the  people  have  in 
no  real  sense  been  consulted,  when  they  had  at  the  last  election  no  notion  of  what 
was  coming  upon  them,  I  feel  that  we  are  bound  as  guardians  of  their  interests  to 
call  upon  the  Government  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  by  the  result  of  that  appeal 
we  will  abide. 

A  reformed  House  of  Lords  might  be  permitted  a  modified  but 
not  an  absolute  veto ;  the  doctrine  of  the  plebiscite  is  not  part  of  the 
principles  of  the  English  Constitution.  Any  abuses  arising  &om 
an  alienation  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  changed  public 
opinion  would  be  better  met  by  shortening  the  regular  duration  of 
Parliament  to  three  or  four  years. 

A  plebiscite  at  the  will  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  mean  irre- 
sponsibility to  the  people  whenever  the  Conservative  party  are  in 
power,  but  the  right  to  delay  legislation  over  two  Parliaments  when- 
ever the  Liberals  are  in  office. 

A  reformed  House  of  Lords,  which  would  generally  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  House  of  Commons  and  with  the  country,  might  be 
trusted  with  a  limited  veto  for  one  session.  The  knowledge  that 
they  were  men  of  responsibility,  of  ability,  and  of  a  somewhat  cautious 
type  of  Liberalism  would  make  both  the  country  and  the  House  of 
Commons  inclined  to  listen  to  their  criticism,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  give  way  to  their  suggestions.    There  would  not  be  the 

o2 
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friction  and  the  irritation  that  must  inevitably  arise  when  a  demo- 
eratic  House  of  Ck)mmons  finds  its  proposals  set  aside  by  a  body 
resting  exclusively  on  privilege  and  notoriously  hostile  to  the 
popular  movement  to  which  it  may  yield,  but  with  which  it  will  not 
cooperate.  Democracy  must  be  dominant  in  the  future,  and  it  will 
be  more  easily  guided  if  it  feels  it  can  trust  its  critics.  All  institu- 
tions in  future  will  tend  more  and  more  to  exist  by  the  acquiescence 
and  goodwill  of  the  democracy,  and  the  most  C!onservative  states- 
manship in  the  true  sense  is  that  which  meets  the  new  political 
conditions  half-way  instead  of  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an 
irresistible  current. 

E.  Lydlph  Stamlbt. 
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IV. 


A  CONFLICT  between  the  Peers  and  the  Commons  representing  the 
people  was  and  is  inevitable.  The  only  open  questions  about  the ' 
matter  were  the  time  and  the  occasion.  The  time  has  arrived  sooner 
than  most  persons  had  conceived  to  be  probable ;  and  the  occasion  is 
the  veiy  best  that  could  have  been  desired  even  by  the  most  deter- 
mined fiadical  in  the  country,  had  the  selection  been  left  absolutely 
in  his  hands.  The  sagacious  genius  of  Lord  Salisbury  furnished  the 
&voarable  opportunity  for  raising  the  question  whether  the  House 
of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons  shall  govern  the  country,  and 
the  nation  will  not  be  slow  in  answering  it  most  severely.  No 
amoont  of  controversy,  explanation,  or  finesse  can  change  the  battle- 
ground, though  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Peers,  their  order, 
and  their  supporters  to  raise  side  issues;  and  all  kinds  of  crafty 
devices  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  trailing  the  fiunous 
red-berring  across  the  path.  These,  however,  will  be  ineffectual  for 
their  purpose,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  make  no  such  nice 
distinctions  in  matters  of  language  and  policy  as  many  of  the 
Peers  seem  to  imagine  possible  to  palm  off  upon  them.  Nor  is  it 
desirable  that  they  should.  They  have  been  cajoled  over  and  over 
again,  and  they  have  become  suspicious.  The  feeling  entertained  is 
vividly  expressed  on  the  banner  of  one  of  the  most  important  trades 
of  the  country — a  trade  union  which,  in  point  of  numbers,  wealth, 
benefits,  and  organisation  is  second  to  none  in  the  world — ^in  these 
words :  ^  Deal  with  us  on  the  square ;  you  have  chiseled  us  long 
enough.'  'Society'  may  not  have  discovered  the  strong  under- 
current of  public  opinion  which  is  sweeping  onwards  with  irresistible 
force.  It  is  there  nevertheless,  and  the  gondola  in  which  the  '  upper 
ten '  recline  with  such  indolent  and  complaisant  hauteur,  floating  on 
the  smooth  surfiEice,  with  hardly  a  ripple  to  disturb  its  equilibrium, 
while  its  occupants  are  enjoying  the  fleeting  hour  and  gazing  upon 
tbe  azure  sky,  is  borne  towards  the  fatal  cataract  with  a  rapidity  of 
wliieh  they  are  unconscious,  and  will  suddenly  be  hurled  into  the 
seething  abyss  below.  They  are  too  deeply  absorbed  in  their  own 
l^Jeasures  and  affairs  to  heed  the  murmurs  of  warning  that  might 
2^ave  reached  the  ears  of  ordinary  mortals  and  enabled  them  to  avert 
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the  catastrophe.    They  see  not  the  danger,  and  they  must  pay  the 
penalty. 

The  question  upon  which  the  struggle  has  arisen  is  one  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  far-reaching  consequences,  and  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
Peers  will  find  themselves  is  this :  if  they  resist  the  demand  of  the  unen- 
franchised for  enfranchisement,  a  demand  backed  by  the  majority  of 
those  already  enfranchised — as,  indeed,  the  latter  were  in  honour  bound 
to  do,  by  compacts  made  during  the  reform  agitations  preceding  the 
Eeform  Acts  of  1832  and  1867,  by  the  accredited  representatives  of  the 
classes  then  unrepresented  in  Parliament — and  persistently  veto  the 
measure  of  the  Government  passed  by  resolute  and  overwhelming 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  country  will  be  up  in  arm& 
against  the  Upper  Chamber,  for  daring  to  interfere  with  the  decision 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  to  reform  itself,  by  basing  it& 
power  and  authority  upon  a  wider  electorate  than  at  present,  and 
giving  to  the  manhood  of  the  nation  a  voice  in  its  government  and 
the  control  of  its  policy.     The  matter  wholly  affects  the  election 
of  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  country  will  not  permit  a  non- 
representative  and  irresponsible  body  to  dictate  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  representatives  of  the  various  constituencies 
shall  be  elected,  either  as  to  the  franchise  of  the  voters  or  the  boun- 
daries of  the  electoral  divisions  or  districts.    The  constitution  and 
character  of  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  so  perfect  as  to  need  no 
reform.    That  would  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
*  noblemen'  composing  it,  if  their  recent  vote  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cative of  their  convictions — ^not  that  either  their  vote  or  convictions 
will  weigh  much  in  the  impending  struggle.    But  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  conscious  of  its  own  defects.     It  has  pronounced  in  favour  of 
reform,  and  has  decreed  an  extension  of  the  franchise  as  the  primary 
and  most  pressing  of  the  several  matters  requiring  attention.     In 
this  it  has  shown  its  wisdom.     It  begins  by  laying  the  foundations,, 
deep  and  wide,  upon  which  to  build  up  the  superstructure  of  repre- 
sentative institutions.     The  Lords  appear  to  think  that  the  right 
way  to  build  a  house  is  to  abolish  '  concrete,'  start  without  *  footings,*" 
commence  with  a  four-and-a-half  brick  wall  and  gradually  increase 
the  thickness  until  they  reach  the  top,  and  then  to  put  on  a  coping 
stone  of  immeasurable  dimensions  as  a  finish.    The  architects  of  the 
Pyramids  thought  differently.     They  were  constructed  with  remark- 
able skill  for  that  early  period  of  hiatory,  with  a  wide  base,  tapering- 
gradually  to  the  apex.    The  *  Peerage '  would  deem  that  to  be  a  rude 
method,  and,  applying  the  simile  to  political  society,  are  endeavour- 
ing to  prop  up  a  structure  built  upon  a  plan  absolutely  the  reverse 
of  those  enduring  monuments  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  apex 
being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  base  at  the  top.    The  wonder  is  that 
they  did  not  carry  a  vote  in  that  sapient  assembly  instructing  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  to  see  that 
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Qeopatra's  Needle,  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  was  erected  on  the 
latter  principle,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  props  to  '  shore  it  up.' 

The  struggle  on  which  the  Peers  have  entered  with  so  much  gusto 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  kind,  because  of  the  vast  interests  at  stake. 
Bat  everyone  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  in  his  composition  must 
see  that  it  is  altogether  futile.    Nay,  more,  it  is  absolutely  absurd. 
It  supplies  a  further  illustration  of  the  accuracy  and  appropriateness 
of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  description  of  *  the  great  Tory  Party'  as 
the  stupid  party ;  the  House  of  Peers,  as  such,  being  the  quintessence 
of  stupidity.    This  does  not  mean,  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
notion,  that  there  are  not  in  the  House  of  Lords  numerous  noble  and 
striking  exceptions  to  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  members  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  implied  in  the  foregoing  sweeping  expressions. 
The  large  number  voting  in  the  minority,  when  the  rejection  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bepresentation  of  the  People  Bill  was  carried, 
shows  that  many  of  those  having  seats  in  that  House  foresee  the 
danger  of  a  conflict  with  the  people.     But  the  description  applies  to 
the  House  as  a  concrete  body.    Individually,  some  of  the  Peers,  all 
of  them  perhaps,  are  worthy  of  any  assembly  in  the  world.    They 
can  boast  of  ripe  scholarship,  of  varied  learning,  and  of  art-culture ; 
of  capable  statesmen,  not  a  few  brilliant  authors,  and  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments.    But  none  of  them  so  excel  in  those  higher 
branches  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  or  statesmanship,  as  to  eclipse 
men  of  similar  tastes  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  certainly  a 
selection  could  be  made  from  the  ranks  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Labouchere  in  his  recent  notice  of  motion  for  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional Peers,  to  enable  the  Government  to  carry  the  Franchise  Bill 
forthwith,  which  would  vie  with  any  of  the  noble  Lords  in  every 
respect,  except  possibly  that  of  wealth,  were  it  advisable  to  adopt 
such  a  questionable  course  as  that  indicated  by  the  senior  (and  only 
recognised)  member  for  Northampton.  -  Arts  and  learning,  trade 
and  commerce,  science,  and  statesmanship  would  survive,  and  even 
flourish,  if  patents  of  nobility  were  altogether  abolished,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  by  a  Bill,  carried  simultaneously  with  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Bill,  and  to  come  into  operation  and  force  immediately. 
Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious,  but  the  Lords  have  provoked 
them,  and  must  bear  the  consequences.    They  will  now  be  reminded 
of  many  things  which  it  would  have  been  to  their  interest  to  avoid. 
In  the  matter  of  mere  wealth,  apart  from  land-acreage,  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  Peerage  can  boast  of  more  wealth  than  the  House 
of  Commons.    In  clear  annual  income  possibly  some  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  surpass  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Peers;   and  their  title  to  such  wealth  and  profits  is  far  less 
questionable. 

As  'landed  proprietors,'  the  Peers  probably  would  stand  first, 
but  they  are  unwise  to  sharpen  men's  memories  about  the  land 
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question.  It  is  not  too  late  to  inquire  into  titles  and  acquisitions* 
The  same  power  that  created  titles  can  revise  or  revoke  them; 
and  that  power  has  become  intensified  and  consolidated.  The  will 
of  some  five  hundred  great  families  cannot  long  withstand  the  more 
powerful  will  of  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  the  expression  of 
that  will  cannot  be  averted,  though  it  might  have  been  somewhat 
delayed  had  prudent  counsels  prevailed.  The  Peers,  as  a  body,  have 
shown  how  utterly  incapable  they  are  of  understanding  the  signs  of 
the  times,  of  rightly  appreciating  the  march  of  events,  and  of 
weighing  the  consequences  of  their  own  rash  and  imprudent  acts. 
They  certainly  have  not  gauged  the  temper  of  those  whom  they 
have  insulted,  as  they  will  find  to  their  cost.  There  is  a  moral 
conveyed  in  the  old  saw,  '  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,'  which  they  would 
have  done  wisely  to  heed.  They  will  do  well  not  to  imagine  that 
the  slumberers'  bark  will  be  the  only  result.  Having  awakened  the 
usually  docile  creatures,  they  should  be  cautious  how  they  treat 
them.  This  is  merely  a  hint  by  the  way,  but  needful  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quietness.  Many  questions  will  crop  up,  are  cropping 
up,  as  to  the  right  of  a  handful  of  men  to  set  at  naught  the  solemn 
decision  of  those  elected  by  the  constituencies  to  do  the  nation's 
work,  and  register  its  decrees.  .The  majority  will  remember  that 
the  House  of  Lords,  believing  in  its  own  superlative  wisdom  and  per- 
fection, has  refused  to  take  measures  for  reforming  itself,  will  not 
even  admit  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  touching  the  'venerable 
institution/  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  into  conformity  with  the  altered  conditions 
of  human  society.  Events  ripen  quickly,  sometimes,  and  on  this 
point  theyj^are  ripening  with  a  rapidity  which,  even  to  one  who  has 
been  associated  with  public  movements  for  thirty  years,  is  remark- 
able, not  to  say  astonishing.  And  the  Peers  will  be  reminded,  at 
every  turn,  of  Milton's  famous  lines : — 

Man  o'er  men  He  made  not  lord. 
Such  title  to  Himself  resendng. 

The  people  will  see  that  a  House  of  Peers,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, at  least,  is  an  anachronism  in  a  Free  State,  with  Bepresenta- 
tive  Institutions.  They  will  be  alive  to  the  £Etct  that  such  a  Chamber 
is  a  standing  menace  to  our  liberties,  and  that  it  is  provocative  of 
revolution.  The  preposterous  claims  impliedly  put  forward  in 
defence  of  the  House  of  Peers  will  be  brushed  aside  as  so  many 
cobwebs  in  a  short  space  of  time.  No  one  believes  in  its  immaculate 
wisdom  or  perfection — ^not  even  the  Peers,  though  they  will  not 
admit  the  necessity  for  its  reform.  And  there  is  against  them  a 
record  of  a  long  list  of  measures,  both  before  and  since  the  Eeform 
Act  of  1832,  which  they  have  opposed  and  resisted  almost  to  the 
verge  of  revolution ;  while  we  look  in  vain  for  any  grand  measure 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  people  which  they  have  initiated.  The  good 
and  beneficent  measures  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  pass 
have  often  been  mangled,  emasculated,  and  delayed.  There  is  no 
glorious  roll  of  legislative  achievements  to  their  credit — nothing, 
indeed,  to  justify  its  continued  existence  as  a  Second  Chamber. 

Some,  however,  will  say — ^it  is  said  daily,  and  by  many  Liberals 
as  well  as  Tories — that  a  Second  Chamber  is  usefiil  as  a  check  to 
hasty  legislation.  What  a  compliment  to  a  responsible  Government 
and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  270  of  whose  members  are  connected 
mth  the  Peerage,  by  birth,  marriage,  and  family  ties,  or  with  the 
Irish  or  Scottish  Peerage  I  Checks  to  legislation,  forsooth  I  Have 
we  not  too  many  of  them  ?  Is  not  obstruction  developed  into  an 
art?  Have  not  the  people  to  agitate  and  demonstrate  for  years 
before  an  Act  can  be  got-  through  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Were 
not  the  Trade  Unionists  obliged  to  agitate  for  years  in  order  to  get 
a  cruel  law,  passed  in  1871,  repealed  ?  Were  not' their  fimds  and 
property  without  protection  until  the  years  1875  and  1876,  except 
that  an  Act,  passed  for  a  totally  different  purpose,  was  found  by  its 
wording  incidentally  to  cover  embezzlements  by  members  of  a 
society  for  a  common  purpose  and  having  a  common  fund?  Is 
there  a  single  measure  for  the  benefit  of  any  considerable  section  of 
the  people  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  passed  without  its 
first  costing  an  expenditure  of  energy,  time,  and  means  that  could 
have  been  utilised  for  other  useful  objects,  but  which  expenditure 
was  necessary  to  ensure  the  passing  of  such  measure?  The  con- 
stitutional and  other  checks  are  numerous  enough,  without  the 
dead-weight  of  an  Upper  House.  Legislation  does  not  require  to 
have  a  skid  on  the  wheels  continuously.  Human  progress  is  slow 
enough  in  all  conscience.  The  combined  efforts  of  all  who  are 
anxious  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  cannot  move 
the  State-created  machinery  of  legislation  beyond  a  creeping  pace, 
acd  the  path  is  so  tortuous  and  rough,  and  so  beset  with  difficulties 
and  vested  interests,  that  we  are  only  just  able  to  move  at  all. 

There  is  one  set  of  subjects  that  can  frequently  be  very  quickly 
passed,  comparatively  speaking,  when  the  Qovemment  of  the  day  is 
in  accord  in  sentiment  and  in  common  interests  with  the  House  of 
Peers — namely,  measures  dealing  with  any  matters  affecting  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House  beneficially.  They  look  after  number 
one,  as  the  common  people  say,  though  happily  this  spirit  of  utter 
selfishness  is  not  quite  what  it  was  in  days  gone  by.  But  the  con- 
duct of  the  Peers  as  regards  the  Compensation  for  Tenants'  Improve- 
ments Bill;  certain  clauses  in  the  Irish  Land  Acts,  1870  and  1881 ; 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  1880;  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  BiUj  and  some  other  measures,  show  that  they  are  children 
of  this  world,  and  can  be  heedful  of  their  own  private  interests. 
But  having  demonstrated  the  inutility  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
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Legislative  Chamber,  and  having  satisfied  oneself  as  to  the  mischiev* 
ousness  of  its    meddling  policy  in  matters  of  State,  and  being 
satisfied  that  as  an  institution  it  is  doomed,  the  question  is  how  to 
abolish  it,  or,  if  not,  how  so  to  reform  it  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  representative  institutions,  and  make  it  useful  as  part  of  the 
legislative  machine.    Many  of  the  more  violent  politicians  seem  to 
think,  if  their  language,  conduct  and  bearing  have  any  meaning  at 
all,  that  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  mere  flourish  of  the  pen,  or  by  the  insertion  of  a  few  words  in  a 
resolution  calling  for  its  abolition.    Besolutions  of  that  character 
will  of  course  be  necessary.   A  powerful  agitation  will  also  have  to  be 
instituted,  and  carried  on  unceasingly  perhaps  for  years.     The  more 
serious  and  thoughtful  portion  of   active   political    thinkers    and 
workers  know  full  well  the  value  of  these  methods  of  procedure,  but 
they  also  know  that  these  are  insufficient.     Sometimes  also  they  are 
inopportune.  In  any  case  the  Lords  will  not  abdicate  their  functions ; 
they  have  scarcely  the  self-abnegation  for  that.     History  shows  that 
they  can  and  will  fight  hard  for  their  order,  class,  and  interests. 
They  will  contest  every  outpost  that  is  attacked,  and  when  these  are 
carried  they  will  retire  to  the  citadel,  and  fight  like  grim  death  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  privileges  which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
Self-preservation  will  dictate  this,  aod  therefore  measures  must  be 
taken  accordingly. 

But,  say  some,  even  if  you  agree  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  abol- 
ition of  the  House  of  Lords,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?    The  thing  is  not 
impossible,  or  it  would  not  be  worth  while  discussing  it     If  a  respon- 
sible body  of  men  who  are  earnest  in  their  work  once   decree  that 
the  Upper  House  is   a  useless,  effete,  and  altogether  incongruous 
assembly,  out  of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  to  progressive  legislation,  and  the  association  undertaking  the 
responsibility  of   the  agitation  is  efficiently  officered,    the   whole 
question  will  not  only  be  brought  within  the  range    of  practical 
politics,  but  it  will  be  within  measurable  distance  of  accomplishment. 
This  is  no  mere  idle  threat ;  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  one  who 
has  had  thirty  years'  experience  of  political  life,  and  can  estimate 
pretty  accurately  the  forces  which  are  at  work  and  appraise  their 
value. 

The  alternative  methods  by  which  the  veto  of  the  Lords  noay  be 
effectually  dispensed  with,  are : — 

I.  By  plebiscite — appealing  to  the  people.  The  sudden  convereion 
of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the*principleof  appealing  to  the  people  may  help 
us  in  this  matter.  If  his  faith  in  the  people  is  so  strong,  why  not 
trust  them  further  by  entrusting  them  with  the  fullest  measure  of 
enfranchisement?  An  appeal  can  then  bo  made  on  a  wider  basis. 
Any  manipulation  of  the  constituencies  would  then  be  nert  to  impos- 
sible.   The  electorate  could  not  be  overawed  by  force,  corrupted  by 
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bribes,  nor  cajoled  by  political  quackery.  If  the  electors  vote  reten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  be  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  vote 
abolition,  let  the  Peers  abide  the  issue.  But  perhaps  we  have  hardly 
reached  that  Tory-democratic  attitude ;  yet  another  plan  may  there- 
fore be  suggested. 

II.  The  House  of  Commons  is  after  all  supreme  in  the  State.  If 
it  solemnly  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers,  that 
august  assembly  would  have  to  bow  to  it.  The  veto  might  be 
allowed  once,  twice,  possibly  thrice,  but  the  delay  would  be  merely 
breathing  time  for  the  Peers  to  put  their  house  in  order — the  re* 
mainder  of  the  sentence  applies. 

III.  There  is  a  third  method  which  might  possibly  be  tried,  if 
the  Peers  refused  to  pass  the  measure — ^revolution.  The  blunders  of 
the  Courts  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First  led  to  very  differ- 
ent results  to  that  anticipated.  The  Parliament  proved  to  be 
supreme.  Times  have  changed,  cuid  we  are  not  likely  to  see  a  repeti- 
ticn  rf  all  the  blunders  then  committed.  There  is  a  perfectly  consti- 
tutional power  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  can  be 
used  with  considerable  force  if  need  be.  It  is  the  one  method  by 
which  the  veto  of  the  Lords  can  be  dispensed  with,  should  occasion 
arise ;  it  is  this : — 

rv.  The  Commons  have  and  can  exercise  the  right  of  stopping 
the  supplies.  The  nation's  purse-strings  are  held  by  them,  and  they 
can  withhold  the  supplies  requisite  for  any  department  if  they  think 
fit  The  vote  for  the  expenses  of  the  Upper  House  could  be  refused, 
and  then  where  would  be  the.  power  of  an  Upper  House  ?  Where  its 
authority  ? 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  thus  plainly,  in  order  that  the 
Peers  should  realise  their  exact  position.     It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  vetoing  measures.     The  constitution  can  be 
revised.    It  has  been  revised  in  several  very  important  respects. 
The  limits  of  revision  are  not  yet  reached.     It  is  not  a  scientific 
frontier,  the  boundaries  of  which  cannot  be  removed  or  reconstituted. 
It  is  an  illusive  line  that  recedes  as  you  try  to  fix  it.    No  one  but  a 
political  dullard  would  assume  that  the  constitution  caimot  be  revised, 
changed  completely,  if  need  be,  and  if  the  people  willed  it.     The 
question  has  been  raised,  a  conflict  is  inevitable,  its  issues  are  definite 
and  clear,  and  the  result  is  certain  and  will  be  decisive.    It  will  be 
fought  out  on  the  broad  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives to  rule  and  govern,  and  to  define  the  authority  of  any  out- 
side body.     If  any  right  of  veto  is  to  be  retained,  it  will  have  to  be 
subject  to  controL     Upon  this  issue  the  decision  will  be  solid  and 
emphatic. 

G-EOBGB  Howell. 
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V. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  in  the  struggle  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  issue  will  be 
confined  to  the  narrow  and  really  pedantic  point  of  whether  redistri- 
bution and  enfranchisement  must  be  dealt  with  simultaneously.    In 
the  first  place,  what  is  the  practical  value  of  this  point?    Is  it  one 
which  could  be  fairly  argued  on  the  ground  of  its  being  within  the 
practical  capacity  of  the  present  administration?      It  is  not  the 
habit  of  the  Peers  to  consider  Parliamentary  difficulties,  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  likely  that  an  assembly  whose  business  can  be  carried  on  by  a 
quorum  of  two,  and  the  vast  majority  of  whose  members  never  appear 
except  on  some  great  party  vote,  should  possess  any  experience  or 
entertain  any  appreciation  of  the  enormous  difficulties,  delays,  and 
obstacles  which  beset  the  path  of  Parliamentary  procedure  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    The  history  of  the  past  shows  how  often  through 
direct  opposition  upon  the  second  reading  of  Bills,  the  Lords  have 
delayed,  although  they  have  never  defeated,  the  legislative  eflFective- 
ness  of  the  various  popular  movements  which  may  be  said  to  embody 
the  statute  book  of  legislation  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  of  Parlia- 
mentary obstruction,  whether  it  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  resolute 
minority  employing  every  weapon  within  their  capacity  to  thwart 
mischievous  legislation,  or  in  that  of  the  abuse  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  Tory  Peers  within  recent  years  have  never  had  to  fight 
the  battle  of  a  minority.    They  have  never  been  obliged,  even  if  they 
had  had  the  inclination,  to  enter  upon  the  close  attendance  and  con- 
stant vigilance  which  is  at  least  essential  to  Parliamentary  obstruc- 
tion.    But  when  we  find  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  phalanx  of  hereditary 
legislators  expressing  this  consummate  delicacy  about  being  parties 
to  the  anomaly  of  separating  the  extension  of  the  franchise  from  re- 
distribution— without  thinking  it  strange  that  those  who  represent  so 
anomalous  a  principle  as  hereditary  legislation  should  be  so  highly  sen- 
sitive— is  it  too  much  to  ask  them  if  they  have  ever  deigned  to  esti- 
mate the  practical  difficulties  which  redistribution  involves,  even  if  it 
were  based  upon  the  calculations  of  former  Parliaments  before  modem 
^  obstruction '  existed  ?    The  Franchise  Bill  of  this  session  was  a  very 
simple  measure.     It  involved  no  novel  principle,  and,  indeed,  has  been 
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accepted  by  the  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  merely 
enacted  that  whereas  at  present  every  householder  resident  in  a 
borough  has  a  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  future  every 
householder,  whether  in  town  or  country,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
citizenship.  But  so  great  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislation 
— difficulties  which  cannot  be  lightly  charged  to  obstruction,  but  which 
are  inherent  and  inevitable  in  the  expansion  of  public  life  and  public 
duty — that  this  simple  measure  of  sixteen  clauses,  although  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  could  not  get  read  a  third 
time  till  July  I 

Any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with.  Any  excuse  seems 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Peers  in  destroying  a  Beform  Bill.  But  never 
has  modem  Conservatism  assumed  a  more  flimsy  pretext  with  which 
to  conceal  its  ineradicable  distrust  of  independent,  as  distinguished 
£rom  dependent,  popular  government.  It  does  not  dare  to  repudiate 
.the  claim  of  2,000,000  householders  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Their  right  is  indeed  the  'anomaly'  which  was  created  by  Mr. 
Disraeli's  BiU  of  1867,  which  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Lord  Cranbome, 
in  a  brilliant  article  branded  as  the  <  Conservative  surrender.'  But  it 
resorts  to  the  resources  of  Parliamentary  obstruction,  to  demands  of 
an  impracticable  character,  to  defeat  the  objects  of  its  assumed,  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  its  real,  sympathy.  A  simple  Franchise  Bill  of 
sixteen  clauses,  accepted  in  principle  by  everyone,  consumed  twenty- 
three  nights  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1831,  when  obstructicMi 
was  unlmown,  the  question  of  the  franchise  was  settled  in  three 
sittings,  while  the  details  of  redistribution  occupied  thirty-seven ! 
What  amoimt  of  time  a  Kedistribution  Bill  would  occupy  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  in  which  the  personal  interest  of  almost  every  member 
of  the  House  and  the  susceptibilities  of  nearly  every  constituency  would 
be  involved,  I  can  only  leave  to  those  who  have  the  experience  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  their  minds.  A  moment's  reflection  will  suf- 
fice to  show  the  practical  impossibility  of  dealing  with  the  Franchise 
Bill  and  Eedistribution  in  one  session.  But  in  order  to  remove 
the  objections  of  the  Tory  Peers,  and  to  clear  themselves  from 
any  responsibility  for  provoking  a  grave  constitutional  conflict, 
the  Government  have,  first,  given  an  outline  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  thought  redistribution  should  proceed;  secondly, 
they  have  inserted  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  providing  that  none  of  the 
newlp-enfranchised  electors  should  vote  before  the  Ist  of  January, 
1886,  so  as  to  avoid  a  dissolution  before  redistribution;  and,  further, 
as  the  most  solemn  and  serious  method  by  which  they  could  record 
the  earnestness  of  their  intentions,  they  have  proposed  that  both 
Houses  should  unite  in  passing  identical  resolutions  setting  forth 
that  they  had  passed  the  Franchise  Bill  in  reliance  on  the  pledges  of 
Her  Majesty's  advisers  to  introduce  the  Bedistribution  Bill  next 
year,  and  that  these  resolutions  should   be  presented  by  a  joint 
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address  to  the  Crown,  do  as  to  make  it  absolutely  eertain  that  Kedis* 
tribution  should  be  taken  next  session. 

The  refusal  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  accept  this  proposal,  and  the 
rejection  of  Lord  Wemyss'  motion,  have  shut  the  door  upon  all 
compromise,  and  thrown  upon  the  Peers  the  absolute  and  undivided 
responsibility  for  the  present  crisis.  So  &r  it  is  of  vital  importance 
as  regards  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  Liberal  party,  that  they 
have  spared  no  effort  and  permitted  no  feeling  of  resentment  or  of 
immediate  party  advantage  to  deter  them  from  exhausting  every 
resource  within  their  power  which  could  maintain  a  harmonious  rela- 
tion between  the  two  Houses.  The  reckless  satire  of  public  meetings 
in  which  Lord  Salisbury's  power  of  contempt  permitted  him  to  in- 
dulge in  his  appeal  to  the  cynicism  of  an  aristocratic  Chamber  could 
easOy  be  returned  by  incitements  to  the  narrower  prejudices  of  the 
popular  mind  against  the  self-satisfaction  of  an  irresponsible  assembly. 
The  reply  will  be  made,  and  made  in  a  rough  and  outspoken  phrase- 
ology ;  but  I  think  more  highly  of  our  cause  and  its  justice  than  to 
believe  that  in  this  conflict  the  responsible  leaders  of  popular  opinion 
will  do  other  than  try  to  raise  their  followers  to  a  higher  appreciation 
of  the  issues. 

But  as  the  Peers  have  provoked  the  conflict,  they  have  invited  us 
to  consider  the  question  they  have  brought  within  the  pale  of  practical 
politics  of  the  efficiency  and  value  as  a  Second  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Without  burdening  my  argument  with  excessive 
details^  I  must  invite  carefal  attention  to  the  historical  attitude  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  certain  typical  groups  of  public 
questions  since  the  passing  of  the  great  Beform  Bill.  Modem 
England,  with  all  its  tendencies  and  influences,  may  be  said  to  date 
back  to  1832.  To  revert  to  the  conduct  of  the  Peers  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  of  1688  is  to  deal  with  historical  facts  which  have  no 
relation  with  the  condition  of  present  politics.  The  Peers  on  that 
occasion  rendered  a  great  service  to  constitutional  government,  nor^ 
indeed,  did  the  tradition  of  those  families  which  were  foremost  in 
1688  belie  itself  in  respect  of  their  descendants;  for  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  of  the  peers  created  before  1790 — before  the 
House  of  Lords  was  swamped,  that  is,  by  the  courtiers  of  George  the 
Third — one  hundred  and  four  supported  the  great  Beform  Bill,  and 
only  four  voted  against  it.  The  hereditary  principle,  indefensible  on 
theory,  I  would  not  in  itself  press  as  conclusive  in  condemning  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  experience  and  not  theory,  practice  and  not 
opinion,  that  should  be  the  criterion,  and  it  is  experience  confirmed 
and  revivified  by  recent  events  that  falsifies  the  very  shadowy  and 
general  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in  defence  of  a  Chamber 
representing  exclusively  the  hereditary  principle.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  rejection  of  the  Franchise  Bill  is  a  matter  of  enomxotiB 
personal  importance  to  the  two  millions  who  are  to  be  enfranchised^ 
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but  as  a  cause  it  is  not  worth  discnssiiig  here^  for,  so  far  as  anything 
is  oertam  in  the  most  uncertain  of  worlds^  it  is  a  political  cause  long 
ago  justified  and  practically  won.  It  may  be  fleferred,  it  may  be 
delayed,  but  the  cause  of  which  it  is  but  a  part,  the  cause  of 
electoral  reform,  will  neither  slumber  nor  suffer  by  that  delay.  The 
opposition  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  ConservatiTe  party  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Bill  of  1866  laid  the  seed  for  the  &r  more  democratio  Reform 
Bill  of  Mr.  Disraeli  that  gave  us  household  firanchise.  The  opposition 
of  the  Tory  Peers  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  moderate  Reform  Bill  of  to-day 
will  only  lead  to  their  speedy  legalisation  of  an  identical  principle, 
with  probably  the  abolition  of  any  property  qualification  and  the 
realisation  of  the  democratic  theory  of  ^  one  man  one  vote ' ;  and  if 
party  considerations  are  regarded,  the  opposition  of  the  Peers  will  only 
convert  the  enfranehisement  of  the  two  million  householders  from 
a  gift  of  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  party  into  a  gift  of 
grace  and  a  bond  of  strong  sympathy  and  gratitude.  The  cause 
of  the  two  millions  is  assured,  and  on  the  best  way  of  being  assured  as 
a  strength  to  the  Liberal  party.  But  I  would  at  this  point  push 
party  politics  aside,  and  refer  to  the  real  matter  at  issue  in  this 
conflict — ^the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
Second  Chamber. 

Arguing  in  &vour  of  a  Second  Chamber,  has  the  House  of  Lords 
fulfilled  its  purposes?  Has  it  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  passing 
phases  of  popular  opinion?  Has  it  acted  as  the  trustee  for  the 
fiitore  no  less  than  for  the  present  ?  Has  it  rescued  the  country  from 
the  emotional  and  transient  impulses  of  the  nation  and  remained  a 
faithfid  guardian  of  its  more  deliberate  and  permanent  interests  ? 
Has  it  displayed  that  unbiassed  and  independent  judgment  on  behalf 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  appealed  with  so  much  force?  Have 
or  have  not  its  members  displayed  a  superior  contact  with  the  feeling 
of  the  country  and  rescued  the  public  mind  from  sectional  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  That  this  is  the  frmction  and 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  it  has  fulfilled,  and  in  its  fulfil- 
ment found  its  justification,  is  the  argument  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
Without  entering  into  minor  points,  what  is  the  record  of  the  past  ? 
Did  the  surrender  of  the  Peers  in  1832  upon  the  Franchise  Bill 
after  the  country  had  approached  the  verge  of  an  insurrection — did 
their  acceptance  of  the  Ballot  Act  in  1872  after  an  autumnal  agita- 
tion consequent  upon  their  rejection  of  it  in  1871,  show  that 
they  were  the  accurate  interpreters  of  popular  feeling  ?  And  if  we  refer 
to  the  history  of  the  Irish  Land  Question,  do  we  find  that  the  Peers 
have  been  the  instruments  of  true  conservatism  and  social  order  or 
the  blind  and  unconscious  servants  of  discontent  and  extreme 
measures  ?  Into  this  subject  a  more  minute  examination  is  neces- 
aaiy,  (1)  because  it  tends  to  show  that  the  agrarian  legislation  of 
Mr.  Gladstime,  against  which  so  many  Peers  urged  very  serious 
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/  arguments  of.  political  .and  economic  unsoundness,  was  the  outcome 
of  discontent  which  timely  reforms  might  have  satisfied  by  more 
moderate  proposals  ;  (2),  that  it  is .  the  Lords  who  have  killed  the 
effect  of  moderate  measures  and  the  opportunities  for  dealing  with 
questipns  without  passion  and  without  pressure. 

The  agrarian  laws  in  Ireland]  had  for  some  time  occupied  the 
minds  of  serious  statesmen,  and  in  1843  the  Devon  Commission  was 
appointed.  After  two  years'  investigation  of  the  Irish  land  system, 
which  it  declared  in  its  Report '  inflicted  upon  the^Irish  agriculturists 
greater  sufferings  than  the  people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe 
have  to  sustain,'  it  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  legislation  to 
secure  ,the  tenant  compensation  for  his  improvements;  In  1845 
Lord  Stanley,  a  member  of  a  Conservative  Crovemment,  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Devon  Commission,  brought  in  a  Bill 
which  gave  the  tenant  compensation  for  improvements  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  landlord,  or  even  without  his  consent  if  they  had 
been  sanctioned  by  a  Commissioner  of  Improvements,  whose  duty 
it  would  also  be  to  award  equitable  .compensation  in  case  of  eviction. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  24th  of  June,  but  abandoned 
on  the  15th  of  July  in  consequence,  to  quote  Lord  Stanley's  words, 
of  the  strong  feeling  manifested  against  it  by  the  Select  Committee 
and  the  House. 

In  1863  the  Grovemment  of  Lord  Aberdeen  introduced  a  Bill 
upon  the  same  lines,  but  modified  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Lord 
Stanley.  Compensation  to  the  tenant  was  to  be  granted  for  four 
specified  classes  of  improvements — ^namely,  the  building  of  fiurmhouses 
and  outbuildings,  the  reclamation  of  bog,  the  making  of  roads,  and 
the  construction  of  boundary  fences.  The  Conservative  Peers  con- 
sented to  read  it  a  second  time  on  the  promise  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  pass  it  that  session,  preferring  to  avoid  the  direct 
responsibility  for  rejecting  the  measure  by  getting  the  Bill  strangled 
in  a  Select  Committee. 

Various  futile  attempts  were  made  in  1866  and  in  1867  by  a 
Conservative  Government  to  secure  for  the  Irish  tenants  that  protect 
tion  for  their  property  which  the  Devon  Commission  had  recommended 
in  1845,  but  it  was  not  until  1870  that  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  recommendation  of  that  Commission. 

Gladstonian  legislation  has  been  very  severely  criticised,  and  in 
an  ideal  state  of  things  there  would  be  mnch  ground  for  criticisin  ; 
but  the  penalty. which  has  to  be  paid  is  due  to  causes  deeper  than  the 
froth  and  violence  of  agitation,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  rights  of 
property  in  Ireland  have  received  a  blow  owes  its  origin  to  that 
perpetuity  of  discontent  and.  of  injustice  which,  duly  and  solemnly 
recognised  by  responsible  and  selected  instruments  of  investigation, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Devon  Commissioners,  was  either  cynically  disre- 
garded or  contemptuously  permitted  to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  a 
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lughly-ezcitable  and  sensitive  people  for  nearly  a  generation  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  H  there  is  one  duty  which  the  House  of  Ijords  as 
the  representative  of  land  and  landed  property  might  have  been 
asked  to  fulfil  as  a  Second  Chamber,  is  it  not  that  it  should  have  used 
its  practical  experience  and  its  incomparable  acquaintance  with  the 
management  of  land  towards  directing  the  inarticulate  and  uninformed 
aspirations  and  sympathies  of  the  popular  mind  into  safe  channels, 
towards  assimilating  custom  and  public  movements  with  a  respect 
and  regard  for  those  fundamental  principles  of  property  upon  which 
the  credit  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  based  ?  If  the  Lords  had 
stifled  discontent  by  timely  legislation,  if  they  had  taken  a  broad 
view  of  their  duty  as  the  trustees  of  social  order  based  upon  public 
respect,  they  would  have  truly  served  the  interests  of  Conservatism ; 
but  every  reform  they  have  opposed  only  to  add  bitterness  to  its 
strength  and  scope  to  its  demands,  until  the  result  of  their  selfishness 
and  cowardice  in  Ireland  has  been  social  revolution,  to  be  pacified  by 
agrmask  legislation  of  a  revolutionary  character.  The  claim  for  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  defence  of  property  must  be  judged  by  the  result 
of  its  attitude  towards  great  public  questions  during  a  period  of  some 
years  in  which  the  same  question  has  occupied  the  public  mind.  It 
would  be  most  misleading  to  judge  of  it  by  individual  disconnected  acts, 
and  if  we  extend  our  review  of  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Lords  towards 
the  other  points  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  in  regard  to  Municipal 
£eform,  to  the  Penal  Laws,  Catholic  Emancipation^  and  matters  of 
less  general  importance,  such  as  the  Tithe  Bill  and  the  Marriage 
Laws  (whereby  any  scoundrel  married  by  a  Catholic  priest  was  per- 
mitted to  repudiate  his  wife  when  he  pleased,  upon  proof  that  he  had 
attended  a  Protestant  place  of  worship  within  twelve  months  of  his 
marriage) — in  all  and  every  instance  we  find  the  same  story  repeated, 
of  unreasoning  opposition  to  argument  succeeded  by  a  less  dignified 
surrender  to  popular  indignation.  The  points  at  issue  have  alwaiys 
been  decided  against  the  Peers ;  in  no  case  have  they  shown  that 
they  were  the  superior  interpreters  of  political  movements ;  in  no  case 
has  their  action  done  otherwise  than  embitter  class  feeling,  and 
breed  a  distrust  of  their  order  and  a  consciousness  among  the  people 
of  the  weakness  of  their  institution  as  a  Second  Chamber,  and  surely 
this  is  a  serious  result,  for  as  a  Second  Chamber  their  credit  or  discredit 
is  a  matter  of  constitutional  importance.  The  functions  of  a  Second 
Chamber  are  not  to  be  defended  upon  the  ground  whether  or  no  they 
assist  the  leader  of  one  party  against  the  other  in  the  conflict  upon  which 
they  are  engaged  with  their  several  parties  and  party  shibboleths. 
Has  the  House  of  Lords  shown  itself  capable  of  that  true  Conservatism 
or  that  constructive  statesmanship  which  seeks  to  preserve  what  is 
sound  in  an  institution  by  adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of  a  new 
age  ?  Has  it  not  rather  had  the  effect  of  heaping  up  the  burden 
of  discontent  until  it  has  placed  the  impetus  downhill  outside  the 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  90.  P 
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control  of  moderate  measures,  rather  than  fulfilled  the  duty  of  the 
drag  in  keeping  the  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the  horses.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  the  fact  that  it  has  on  several  recent  occasions  lost 
touch  with  the  representatives  of  Conservatism  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Party  names  may  mean  very  little,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  striking  effects  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867  has  been,  not  to 
destroy  Conservatism  in  its  party  signification — ^for  never  did  Conser- 
vatism achieve  a  more  remarkable  victory  than  in  1874 — but  to 
democratise  it.  Modem  Conservatism  seeks  to  claim  a  title  to 
popular  respect  for  its  redress  of  social  evils.  In  the  speeches,  both 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country,  of  Conservatives,  social 
reform  has  assumed  a  foremost  place.  The  late  Government,  under 
the  direct  control  of  Sir  B.  Cross,  passed  two  very  useful  Acts  of  a 
social  character.  A  Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  which  had  created  the  'most 
violent  dislike  among  the  workmen,  owing  to  a  clause,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  made  picketing  a  penal 
offence^  and  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  had  reluctantly  assented.  The  Act  passed,  but  was 
received  by  such  dissatisfaction  among  the  working  classes  that  a 
Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  ; 
and  in  1875  the  Act  that  contained  this  odious  clause  was  repealed 
by  Sir  Bichard  Cross  amid  great  expressions  of  self-congratulation  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservative  party  for  their  redress  of  grievances. 
The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  of  the  Conservative  Government  was 
simply  an  amplification  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Torrens's  Bill,  which, 
after  being  twice  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  1868 
emasculated  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  history  of  the  Commons  Act  of  1876  is  very  similar.  In 
1866  the  Lords  had  limited  the  virtual  operation  of  the  Bill  to  the 
commons  around  Londoii.  In  1872  they  had  thrown  it  out  alto- 
gether, as  being  an  invasion  of  the  property  rights  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  These  three  great  Acts  of  the  late  Government — the  repeal 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
workmen ;  the  Artisans*  Dwellings  Acts ;  and  the  Commons  Act  of 
1886 — compose  the  '  trilogy '  to  which  the  Tory  party  can  point  as  a 
proof  of  its  sympathy  with  social  questions ;  but  these  afford  in  each 
case  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  incompetency  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  grasp  that  modem  Conservatism  which  would  keep  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  The  experience  of  historical  fact  con- 
demns in  pitiless  logic  the  argument  that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its 
opposition  to  popular  measures,  has  either  opposed  abortive  move- 
ments, or  kept  any  control  over  their  direction.  The  late  Govern- 
ment, in  rehabilitating  social  legislation  which  the  Peers  had  pushed 
aside,  showed  the  conflict  between  the  Conservatism  that  lives  and 
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represents  and  the  Toryism  that  is  effete.  But  let  us  consider  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  the  Peers  have  heartily  endorsed  the  viewft 
of  the  Commons.  If  the  Commons  are  liable  to  act  under  popular 
excitement,  have  the  Peers  always  rescued  legislation  from  transient 
folly  ?  The  ridiculous  scare  of  Popish  Aggression,  to  which  Lord 
Russell  lent  himself,  carried  the  Peers  off  their  balance  quite  as 
much  as  the  House  of  Commons.  The  abortive  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act,  which  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Commons  by  263  to  49,  was 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  268  to  39.  The 
sapiency  of  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  Peers  in  this  precious 
piece  of  legislation  was  hardly  demonstrated,  for,  after  remaining  a 
dead  letter  on  the  Statute  Book  for  twenty  years,  it  was  repealed  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  To  revert  to  very  recent  times,  the 
Public  Worship  Begulation  Act  (which  is  confessed  to  have  been  not 
only  a  Mlure  so  far  as  concerned  its  object,  but  to  have  afforded  an 
irritant  and  means  of  disruption  between  authority  and  some  of  the 
most  unselfish  and  noblest  zeal  in  the  spiritual  activity  of  the 
Church  of  England),  that  was  in  its  conception  and  character 
based  upon  a  narrow  and  limited  view  of  the  higher  interests  of  a 
national  Church,  did  not  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
it  might  be  supposed  that  members  might  be  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences and  impulses  of  certain  very  powerful  prejudices  acting  upon 
some  classes  of  middle-class  voters  in  their  constituencies,  but  it 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords !  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act  and  the  Public  Worship  Act  are  pre-eminently  the  type  of  the 
legislation  which  breathes  from  the  narrow  and  unenlightened  side  of 
the  middle-class  mind  as  apart  from  the  great  sense  of  public  duty  and 
patriotic  sympathy  in  which  the  same  class  have  fought  for  the 
liberties  and  constitutional  privileges  of  the  class  below  them  in 
respect  of  reform  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  a  strange 
coincidence  that  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  the  Peers  have  acted 
in  hearty  consonance  with  the  Commons,  the  Lower  House  has 
acted  as  the  reflection  of  popular  prejudices  rather  than  of  popular 
eympathies.  In  the  course  of  the  great  debate  on  the  Franchise 
Bill,  there  was  no  more  remarkable  appeal  to  independence  of 
judgment,  while  there  never  was  a  more  eloquent  and  forcible 
speech  that  unconsciously  condemned  the  uses  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  legislation  had  been  converted,  than  the  speech 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  illustrious  Duke  referred  with 
r^et  to  the  superior  political  temper  that  guided  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  period  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  ascendency,  when  its 
votes  could  not  be  counted  upon  by  a  party  division.  The  pith  of 
the  argument  in  favour  of  hereditary  legislation  is  the  presumption 
of  its  being  independent  of  all  those  influences  and  passions  which 
obscure  impartial  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Popular 
opinion  embodied  in  the  Commons  may  in  olden  days  have  repre* 

f2 
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seDted  a  struggle  between  authority  and  property,  under  the  banner 
of  the  Tory  party  on  the  one  side,  and  popular  liberties,  championed 
by  the  Whigs,  on  the  other ;  but  many  of  the  old  party  watchwords 
are  ^  played  out.'  Privilege  and  prescription  many  may  regret,  but 
none  dare  openly  to  defend^  nor  is  the  distinction  of  party  any  longer 
a  necessary  distinction  of  fundamental  political  differences.  There 
is  far  more  sympathy  between  a  moderate  Conservative  and  a  mode- 
rate Liberal  than  there  is  between  a  moderate  Conservative  and  a 
Tory  democrat.  The  Tory  democracy,  which  seems  to  be  the  fashion- 
able faith  of  the  young  Conservative  party  under  the  leadership  of 
I^rd  Bandolph  Churchill,  makes  quite  as  Radical  a  bid  for  popular 
support  as  any  popular  agitator,  and  quite  as  violent  an  attack  upon 
the  recognised  basis  of  property.  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill's  attitude 
towards  the  Leasehold  question  ought  not  to  displease  Mr.  Henry 
George.  The  only  distinction  between  the  Tory  democrat  and  the 
Radical  seems  to  be  that  the  one  would  work  out  his  policy  without  the 
bishops  and  the  barons ;  and  the  other  in  conjunction  with  the  Church 
of  England,  which  might  well  enough  be  converted  into  a  socialistic 
institution,  and  with  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Tory  democracy, 
which  has  assumed  the  popular  programme  without  adopting  the 
economic  principles  against  national  workshops  and  in  favour  of  free 
trade  of  the  old  Radical  party,  needs  far  more  the  restraint  of  a  Second 
Chamber  than  the  Liberal  party.  What  value  as  a  Second  Chamber 
can  the  House  of  Lords  have  if  modem  Conservatism  is  to  use  it 
merely  as  a  permanent  majority?  There  is  this  special  additional 
danger,  also,  in  regard  to  a  party  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  leader  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  subject  to 
various  restraints.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  to  deal  with  an  assembly 
whose  members  are  regular  attendants,  and  whose  constituents, 
acting  upon  them,  are  capable  of  criticising  them  as  well  as  the 
House.  To  pass  a  measure  through  the  House,  he  must  undergo 
the  ordeal  not  merely  of  pleasing  his  own  friends,  but  of  obviating 
by  various  concessions  the  several  methods  and  combinations  by 
which  it  can  be  strangled  in  committee.  In  the  House  of  Lords  a 
party  majority  can  act  like  a  mechanical  and  irresistible  force.  The 
majorities  of  Conservative  Peers  who  are  whipped  up  from  their 
rustic  alxxles  to  achieve  Tory  triumphs  have,  with  the  exception  of 
Bills  immediately  affecting  their  persons  or  property,  neither 
stimulus  nor  incentive  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  daily  business 
of  the  House.  A  cruel  destiny  has  imposed  upon  them  the  obliga- 
tion to  legislate  in  London,  but  they  have  not  the  inclination,  even 
if  they  had  m^de  the  arrangements,  for  living  in  London.  The  Tory 
leader  (the  House  of  Lords  behind  him  as  a  party  preserve)  has 
always  possessed  the  resources  of  an  unlimited  power,  tempered  only 
by  the  degree  in  which  public  opinion  has  a  deterrent  effect,  for 
xaising  or  lowering  the  credit  and  position  of  the  Second  Chamber. 
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The  position  of  an  Hereditary  Chamber,  guided  by  the  same  spirit 
of  party  as  the  House  of  Commons,  but  without  the  capacity  of  re- 
adjusting the  strength  of  parties  within  the  House  into  relation  with 
the  constituencies  out  of  doors,  and  therefore  incapable  of  any  effective- 
eontrol  upon  the  leader  of  a  permanent  majority,  seems,  indeed,  an 
extraordinary  instrument  for  undertaking  in  very  difficult  times,  and 
in  a  very  complex  condition  of  politics,  the  duties  of  a  Second  Cham- 
ber.   It  is  idle  to  justify  the  action  of  the  Peers  in  their  demand  for 
a  dissolution  upon  the   ground    that  the  extension   of  Household 
Suffrage  has  never  been  referred  to  the  public.     Every  member 
of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  pledged  him- 
self to  it  on  the  hustings,  and  so  practical  and  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  the  Liberal  programme  had  it  been  that  Mr.  Goschen  in 
respect  to  his  own  convictions  has  been  obliged  on  that  very  account 
to  separate  himself  from  official  life ;  but,  supposing  there  were  any 
justice  in  the  plea  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  constitutional  anomaly 
would  be  absurd  that,  while  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  swayed 
by  a  party  majority,  a  permanent  party  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  at  any  time  and  without  restraint  to  have  the  power  of 
forcing  a  dissolution  in  order  to  try  and  upset  that  majority.     This 
ifl  the  novel  constitutional  doctrine  which  is  put  forward  by  those 
who  call  themselves  the  constitutional  party. 

There  is  to  our  minds — in  addition  to  the  inconveniences  resulting 
ftom  an  Hereditary  Chamber  worked  upon  party  lines  with  a  perma- 
nent majority  of  one  party  which  have  been  enumerated — other  very 
grave  evils  of  a  general  character.     The  boast  of  our  political  system 
h^  been  an  unwritten  constitution.     In  one  sense  this  is  a  great 
gloTj  and  credit  to  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  English  politics, 
but  in  another  it  constitutes  a  great  danger.    We  have  not  the 
smallest  sympathy  with  those  who  would  minimise  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  the  historical  character  of  English  institutions.     Paper 
constitutions  any  clever  fool  can  elaborate  and  the  slightest  gust  of 
popular  disfavour  can  toss  to  the  winds ;  but  if  in  this  country  we 
have  no  written  checks,  our  political  system  has  thriven  because  the 
balances  have  been  no  less  real  that  they  have  not  always  been 
apparent.     At  the  present  moment  to  what  are  we  to  look  for  the 
power  that  restrains  and   moderates?    The   Crown  has  ceased  to 
exercise  any  direct  political  force,  although  it  still  possesses  consider- 
able social  and  moral  force.     Is  it  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  we  are 
to  look  for  this  service?  I  believe,  for  many  reasons, no !  The  Second 
Chamber  should  be  able  to  exercise  an  effective  control  over  a  popular 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons.     An  extended  suffrage,  while  it 
may  strengthen  Parliamentary  institutions  in  a  popular  if  not  in  a 
Constitutional  sense  by  broadening  the  respect  which  the  masses  of 
the  people  feel  for  Parliament,  does  not,  I  believe,  tend  to  secure 
sUer  members  of  Parliament  or  a  more  efficient  handling  of  publia 
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qaestions.  By  lowering  the  standard  of  individual  force  among  the 
members,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  popular 
weight  of  the  body  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  a  powerful  Minister  for  a 
certain  time  an  almost  unrestricted  despotism. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  possessed  such  a  despotism  during  the  last 
Parliament ;  Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  it  in  the  present.    During  the 
last  Parliament  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  able  to  indulge  in  a  foreign 
policy  which  has  been  speedily  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  country 
and  by  experience.    He  was  absolutely  imrestrained,  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  the  leader  in  the  country  of  a  party  which  had  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    And,  if  we  look  upon  this  matter  apart  from 
party  considerations,  what  is  the  practical  restraint  which  the  consti- 
tution imposes  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  present  moment  ?    The 
House  of  Lords  is  always  suspected  by  the  Radical  party.    It  might 
be  said  that  any  Second  Chamber  would  incur  their  hostility,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords  they  can  lay  hold  of  many  powerful 
arguments,  both  as  regards  the  past  and  the  irresponsible  character 
of  its  constitution.    While  a  Tory  Prime  Minister  possesses  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  partisan  assembly,  a  Liberal  Pr^nier  might  look 
far  in  vain  for  a  more  effectual  mode  of  arousing  popular  sympathies 
and  distracting  the  attention  of  the  country  from  an  appreciation  of 
his  policy  abroad  than  in  the  opportunity  which  Providence — shall  I 
say  ? — acting  through  the  House  of  Lords,  has  placed  in  his  way* 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  this 
country  would  be  its  control  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  relations. 
The  England  beyond  the  seas  is  each  year  gaining  in  positive  as  well 
as  relative  importance.     Without  considering  the  enormous  task 
imposed  by  our  empire  of  India  and  the  consequences  which  it  brings 
by  converting  us  into  an  Eastern  Power,  the  problems  arising  out  of 
our  connection  with  and  of  our  future  position  with  regard  to  the 
great  self-governing  Southern  and  Western  colonies  of  Australasia 
and  Canada  are  every  year  growing  in  importance  and  in  difficulty. 
There  is  a  school  which  is  in  favour  of  our  drifting  apart,  of  our  letting 
things  take  their  chance,  and  of  the  problem  solving  itself  by  the  anuc* 
able  but  gradual  disintegration  of  our  Colonial  Empire.   To  those  whe 
think  thus  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  they  are  a  small  minority  whose 
views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tendencies  of  modern  democracy  both 
in  France  and  the  United  States,  are  not  likely  to  become  a  force  in  the 
future.  But  if  the  tendency  of  the  future  is  towards  an  imperial  policy, 
and  not  such  a  bastard  imperialism  as  we  smarted  under  during  the 
late  Conservative  Government,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  efficiently 
handled  imder  our  present  system.  The  electorate  who  return  the  House 
of  CoDunons  are  infinitely  more  interested  in  domestic  questions.   Mr. 
Gladstone  expressed  with  accuracy  the  value  placed  by  the  oonstitu-. 
encies  upon  the  Egyptian  question,  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  of  secondary 
importance.    Attention  may  be  directed  towards  it  by  some  great 
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diBaster,  or  by  the  personal  calamity  of  a  great  hero  like  Creneral 
Gordon ;  bat  the  country  has  too  many  matters  of  more  daily  interest 
and  of  more  apparent  importance  to  allow  it  to  give  any  intelligent 
attention  to,  or  to  exercise  any  sensible  control  over,  the  course  of  foreign 
or  colonial  politics.  Piteous  appeals  have  been  made  by  distinguished 
statesmen  at  different  times  to  exempt  foreign  questions  from  the 
operation  of  party  politics,  but  at  present  such  advice  seems  im* 
jwactical  and  hopeless.  ^  Jingoism '  at  one  moment,  and  cant  and 
sentimentalism  at  another,  are  the  varying  moral  phases  as  to  our 
external  relations  through  which  the  country  alternates.  Upon 
domestic  questions  the  classes  which  have  the  voting  power  have 
the  means  of  being  informed  by  practi.al  knowledge  and  daily  ex- 
perience. 

Upon  foreign  questions  their  opinions  must  of  necessity  come  to 
them  at  second  hand.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  are 
absolutely  uninformed  about  such  questions,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  their  feelings  and  impressions.  The  duty  of  dealing  intelli- 
gently with  foreign  questions  can  only  be  properly  fulfilled  by  a 
great  council  of  State.  It  is  instructive  that  this  duty  is  mainly 
devolved  in  America  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
under  the  constitution  in  respect  of  the  treaty-making  power,  but  by 
pnbUc  opinion,  as  between  that  body  and  the  Lower  House.  Such  a 
great  council  of  State  the  House  of  Lords  may  have  been,  but, 
constituted  as  the  House  of  Lords  now  is  on  a  kind  of  survival  of 
feudal  principles,  who  can  say  that  now  it  is  such  a  great  council  of 
State  ?  One  argument  against  Second  Chambers  is  that  they  tend 
to  exert  a  bad  effect  upon  the  moral  attitude  of  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House  towards  public  questions.  To  borrow  another 
illustration  from  the  great  republic:  many  a  rattling  resolution 
gets  itself  passed  about  foreign  affairs  through  the  Lower  House 
because  the  members  feel  sure  it  will  be  stifled  by  the  Senate. 
We  heard  of  one  case  through  our  Minister  at  Washington  only 
a  few  months  ago,  when  a  prominent  member  of  the  Lower  House 
— ^Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York — took  the  trouble  to  tell  Mr.  West 
that  a  *  sympathising '  Irish  resolution  passed  by  that  body 
xneant  nothing  really,  and  would  go  no  further.  Now,  surely, 
nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  a  popular  government  than  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  should  recognise  the  responsibility 
of  their  votes.  I  fear  there  are  many  votes  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  very  questionable  measures,  and  in  support  of  very 
dubious  principles,  under  the  assurance  that  the  odium  of  rejecting 
them  wiU  be  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  '  name  names '  in  such  a  connection,  but  no  one  who  has  watched 
the  secret  life  of  the  House  of  Commons  needs  to  be  reminded  of  more 
than  one  occasion  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  enabled  eminently 
independent  members  to  avoid  an  inconvenient  display  of  moral 
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courage  without  incurriog  any  real  risk  of  contributing  to  the  final 
success  of  a  foolish  or  niischievous  measure. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  House  of  Lords  quite  distinct  from 
its  position  as  a  Second  Chamber :  by  which  I  mean  its  social  impor- 
tance. Whatever  changes  are  made  in  respect  of  its  legislative  capa- 
city, its  social  functions  should  be  carefully  preserved.  Nothing  is, 
I  believe,  more  calculated  to  obtain  for  a  country  the  hardest  work 
and  best  services  of  its  sons  in  public  affairs  than  the  inequalities  of 
social  position.  The  pride  of  family  and  of  illustrious  ancestors  has 
in  all  times  acted  as  a  powerful  restraint  and  a  powerful  stimulus 
upon  the  conduct  and  career  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  nobi- 
lity. It  is  easy  to  cite  notalile  and  lamentable  cases  in  which  it  has 
faUeJ,  but  in  how  many  mure  has  it  been  a  check  upon  the  tempta- 
tions and  foUies  which  in  all  countries  solicit  men  of  leisure  and 
wealth ;  while  in  respect  of  those  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life, 
the  English  State  possesses  an  enormous  advantage  over  others  in  its 
capacity  of  being  able  to  reward  real  merit  by  recognised  social  rank. 
Human  nature  without  ambition  is  a  poor  thing,  and  both  in  theory 
and  in  fact,  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  it  is  certainly  better  for  the  State 
that  a  man  should  desire  to  found  a  family  in  his  own  country,  than 
that  he  should  engage,  as  do  millionaires  in  America,  in  the  rivalry  of 
building  up  gigantic  fortunes  to  be  spent  out  of  the  country.  In 
any  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  hereditary  principle  should 
never  be  abolished.  It  is  essential  to  the  social  value  of  the  order, 
and  it  is  socially  that  the  Lords  exercise  the  most  conservative  and 
useful  of  their  functions.  The  influence  of  the  Peerage  in  country 
society,  as  the  guiding  spirit  in  county  business,  the  manner  in  which 
its  members  have  enjoyed  and  entered  into  the  occupations  and  in- 
terests of  sport  and  agriculture.!  life,  these  are  chief  among  the  social 
forces  which  have  made  England  the  happy  possessor  of  a  settled 
state  of  society  imknown  elsewhere,  and  united  in  the  most  natural 
and  pleasantest  manner  all  classes  of  society.  Whatever  charges  may 
be  brought  agaidst  the  Peerage  as  a  legislative  institution,  as  a  social 
order  they  are  invaluable.  The  system  of  primogeniture  has  pre- 
served them  from  the  contempt  incurred  by  mere  rank  without  means ; 
while  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  their  wealth  has 
been  invested  in  land,  has  fastened  upon  the  possession  of  property 
the  implied  and  conscious  fulfilment  of  duties.  Democracies  have 
been  accused  of  tending  to  the  common-place  and  of  destroying  ideals* 
Liberty  and  equality  in  social  life  are  in  themselves  incompatible, 
for  it  is  the  liberty  to  rise  that  is  the  only  ennobling  liberty.  This 
liberty  England  enjoys.  But  England  has  also  enjoyed  in  the  social 
position  of  the  Peerage  not  only  a  means  by  which  merit  can  be 
rewarded,  but  the  best  means  known  to  history  by  which  men  have 
yet  succeeded  in  making  merit  hereditary.  This  is  as  true  of  modem 
England  as  it  was  of  aristocratic  Bome^ 
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The  present  crisis  may  be  converted  to  a  great  and  permanent 
nae  if  the  stimulus  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  much  vague  criticism  of  the  House  of  Lords  be  employed 
toirards  making  that  House  a  more  efficient  Second  Chamber.     Ex- 
perience shows,  alas  I  that  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  like 
most  other  reforms,  must  come  firom  without  and  not  from  within. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  third 
serious  attempt  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  made  during  the 
century  to  broaden  its  own  influence  and  reform  its  own  basis,  that 
this   great    Upper   Chamber,    which   has    been   less    affected    by 
reform  than  any  other  institution  of  the  realm  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years,  was  urged  in  vain  by  members  of  its  own  body  to 
agree  to  a  committee  to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  its 
efficiency.     The  vis  inefrtice  and  the   disinclination  to  undertake 
spontaneously  the  cause  of  reform  are  pregnant  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Granville,   who  has    led    the   Liberal  party  in    the    House 
for  80  many    years.     He    says:    'Though   holding  those    Liberal 
opinions  which  as  a  young  man  I  adopted,  still  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  so  long  connected  with  the  House  of  Lords  as  I  have  been 
not  to  have  a  sort  of  Conservative  feeling  with  regard  to  it.'     During 
the  next  few  weeks  every  Liberal  platform  will  be  ringing  with  the 
controversy  between  the  two  Houses.     Many  there  will  be  who  will 
rest  content  with  the  cry  of  *  Down  with  the  Lords  I '     It  is  the  duty, 
I  believe,  of  those  constitutional  Liberals  who  recognise  the  vital 
importance  of  a  Second  Chamber  not  to  rest  content  with  this  cry, 
but  to  make  use  of  this  grave  constitutional  crisis  for  a  valuable  con- 
stitutional purpose — ^namely,  the  development,  not  the  abolition,  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  its  adaptation  to  modem  times  and  to  the 
political  requirements  of  our  present  political  system.     Let  it  be  so 
modified  that  it  may  contain  the  elements  of  real  Conservatism  and 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  an  effective  Second  Chamber.     In  another 
paper  I  may  venture  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  upon 
which  what  is  called  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  safely 
and  advantageously  undertaken. 

Ltminoton. 
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LEPROSY:    PRESENT  AND  PAST. 

I. 

PRESENT. 

In  one  of  those  brief,  striking  arguments  in  which  he  condenses  a 
whole  world  of  thought  and  sums  up  the  meditations  of  a  lifetime, 
Cardinal  Newman,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  there  are  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  men  living  on  the  earth,  almost  overwhelms  us  with 
the  awful  question,  ^  Who  can  weigh  and  measure  the  aggregate  of 
pain  which  this  one  generation  has  endured  and  will  endure  from 
birth  to  death  ?  Then  add  to  this  all  the  pain  which  has  fallen  and 
will  fall  upon  our  race  through  centuries  past  and  to  come/  ^ 

Were  such  a  computation  possible,  few  would  have  tlie  courage  to 
attempt  it.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  who  would  not  be 
appalled  at  the  idea  of  attempting  to  estimate  the  aggregate  of  pain 
involved  in  even  one  single  form  of  suffering  in  the  past. 

And  yet  my  object  now  is  to  endeavour  to  fix  attention  not  only 
on  a  terrible  ill  of  the  past,  but  on  one  that  belongs  equally  to  the 
present;  on  one  that  concerns  Englishmen  with  a  present  vital 
interest  greater  even  and  more  constraining  than  it  had  in  the  past. 
I  wish  to  fix  attention  on  the  most  terrible  disease  that  from  the 
earliest  historic  times  down  to  our  own  times  has  afBicted  the  human 
race — leprosy. 

The  appearance  of  cholera  has  lately  caused,  and  is  causing,  in 
one  place  a  panic  that  should  make  us  blush  for  our  kind.     Utterly 
regardless  of  the  duties  of  citizens  and  fellowship,  people  have  fled 
in  every  direction  before  its  dreaded  appearance.   Cholera  is  certainly 
a  dire   disease,  but  the   ravages  of  cholera  in  its  worst  form  are 
merciful  compared  with  the  ravages  of  the  disease  on  which  I  would 
fix  attention.     Cholera  comes  and  sweeps  away  its  thousands,  but  it 
comes  with  the  swiftness  of  the  needle-gun ;  in  a  few  days,  a  night, 
an  hour  or  two,  its  victims  are  at  rest.     They  have  no  story  to  tell : 
they  disappear  as  suddenly  and  as  completely  as  the  ten  thousand 
that  the  other  day  went  forth  into  the  desert  under  General  Hicks, 
and  the  world  knows  them  no  more. 

*  Grammar  of  Assent ^  p.  393. 
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But  leprosy !  Were  I  to  deecribe  it  no  one  would  follow  me. 
More  cruel  than  the  clumsy  torturing  weapons  of  old,  it  distorts  and 
flcars,  and  hacks,  and  maims,  and  destroys  its  victim  inch  by  inch, 
feature  by  feature,  member  by  member,  joint  by  joint,  sense  by  sense, 
leaving  him  to  cumber  the  earth,  and  tell  the  horrid  tale  of  a  living 
death  till  there  is  nothing  human  left  of  him.  Eyes,  voice,  nose,  toes, 
fingers,  feet,  hands,  one  after  the  other  are  slowly  defomled,  and  rot 
away,  until  at  the  end  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years,  it  may  be,  the 
wretched  leper,  afflicted  in  every  sense  himself,  and  hateful  to  the 
aght,  smell,  hearing,  and  touch  of  others,  dies  '  despised,  and  the 
most  abject  of  men.' 

Even  the  nomenclature  of  medical  science  and  pathology,  which 
under  a  notional  phraseology  and  a  host  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
mercifully  veils  the  shocking  realities  of  many  a  dreadful  form  of 
disease  and  physical  suffering,^  so  that  calmly  and  with  ease  the 
practitioner  can  speak  of  what  would  thrill  the  hearer  with  horror 
were  it  uttered  with  the  realistic  ezplicitness  of  popular  language, 
has  failed  to  soften  the  horrors  of  leprosy.  And  Elephantiasis, 
Satyriasis,  Leontiasis,  serve  only  to  render  more  vividly  the  real  fact 
of  uttermost  misery  that,  though  irrevocably  associated  with  it,  is 
Bevertheless  somewhat  concealed  under  the  now  common  name  of 
Leprosy.  More  harsh,  indeed,  than  our  Saxon  forefathers  who,  with 
euphemistic  reserve,  buried  all  the  hateful  features  of  the  malady  in 
their  *  seo  mycle  adl,'  the  *  mickle  ail,'  or  great  disease — as  the  natives 
of  Pooree  to  this  day  bury  them  in  their  *burra  roag,'  rendered 
into  English  by  the  same  words — science  in  this  case  uses  the  coarse 
realism  of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  their  '  Da-al-Asad,' *  reproduce  and 
accentuate  the  fierce  and  inhuman  distortion  of  the  countenance 
characteristic  of  leprosy. 

I  should  not,  I  think,  lay  myself  open  to  contradiction  were  I  to 
say  that  English  people  for  the  most  part  view  the  question  of  leprosy, 
together  with  the  laws  and  regulations  and  treatment  appertaining 
to  it,  as  a  matter  of  purely  antiquarian  interest.  Not  a  few,  indeed, 
look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  Jewish  or  Scriptural,  if  I  may  so  say,  disease 
that  vanished  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity — that  fell  with  the  fall  of 
the  Old  Law  and  the  rise  of  the  New.  And  so  closely  and  absolutely 
is  it  associated  with  and  limited  to  the  Old  World  impressions  of 
their  early  Bible  lessons,  that  the  allusions  made  to  it  in  such  popular 
books  of  travel  as  Miss  Bird's  Six  Months  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  Lady  Brassey's  Voyage  in  the  SuTibeam,  pass  almost  unnoticed. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  I  heard  of  an  educated,  culti- 
vated man,  who,  preaching  on  the  Gospel  commonly  read  on  the  third 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany — a  gospel  full  of  deep  meaning  in  that 
one  apparently  simple  expression,  ^  and  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand 

•  Gramviar  of  Assent,  p.  20. 
'  Literally  the  *  Lion  disease.* 
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and  tou4^hed  the  leper' — ^rejoiced  that  the  dire  evil   no   longer 
darkened  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  need  not  say  here,  even  were  I  now  treating  of  the  past,  that 
leprosy  was  anything  but  peculiar  to  Jewish  or  Scripture  times ;  and 
that  so  far  from  having  disappeared  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth  at  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  it  was  the  great  disease  of  mediaeval  Christendom, 
and  for  centuries  was  the  subject  of  the  most  stringent  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws  here  in  England  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other 
part  of  Europe. 

But  there  is  need  to  say,  and  what  I  want  to  show  is,  that  leprosy 
has  not  ceased  to  be  of  living  interest  and  concern  to  Englishmen ; 
that,  with  the  expansion  of  England,  it  has  been  brought  back  to 
our  very  doors.  And  those  who  have  learnt  the  admirable  lesson 
lately  most  adnurably  inculcated  by  Professor  Seeley  will  realise  that 
I  say  it  without  exaggeration. 

For  wherever  the  eye  may  rest  throughout  our  vast  Indian 
Empire,  or  the  further-stretching  limits  of  our  colonial  possessions,  the 
dark  cloud  of  leprosy  is  at  this  moment,  whilst  I  write  and  others  read 
what  I  have  written,  overshadowing  the  fairest  spots  of  earth  and 
the  most  fruitful  territories  of  our  commonwealth ;  cutting  off  multi- 
tudes of  our  fellow-subjects  from  all  the  joys  of  life,  and  forbidding 
them  the  very  brotherhood  of  the  human  race. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  linger  in  the  Old  World,  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Beyrout,  at  Damascus  or  Aleppo,  to  know  that  mankind  is  still  sub- 
ject to  the  hideous  disease  of  leprosy.  In  our  own  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  scourge  of  leprosy  is  upon  the  people,  and,  in  New 
Brunswick  it  runs  its  fearful  course  of  corruption  and  mutilatioD, 
bringing  with  it  a  merciful,  though  scarcely  human,  insensibility, 
till  the  insensibility  of  death  itself  supervenes.* 

*  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor  Grordon  thus  described  the  Lazaretto  of  Tracadie,  Kew 
Brunswick,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  the  13th  of  April  1863  : — 

*  Last  summer  in  the  course  of  my  official  tour  I  visited  the  Lazaretto. 

*  Its  situation  is  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  the  view  which  it  comnaands  embraces 
no  object  calculated  to  please,  or  indeed  to  arrest  the  eye.  On  the  one  side  is  a 
shallow  turbid  sea,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  unenlivened  by  a  single  sail ; 
on  the  other  lies  a  monotonous  stretch  of  bare,  flat,  cleared  land,  only  relieved  by  the 
agly  church  and  mean  wooden  houses  of  a  North  American  village. 

*  The  outer  enclosure  of  the  lazaretto  consists  of  a  grass  field  containing  about 
three  or  four  acres.  Within  these  limits  the  lepers  are  now  allowed  to  roam  at  will. 
Until  lately  they  had  been  confined  to  the  much  narrower  bounds  of  a  smaller 
enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  large  one,  and  containing  the  buildings  of  the  hospital 
itself. 

'  Into  these  dismal  precincts  I  entered,  accompanied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Chatham ;  the  Hon.  James  Davidson,  secretaiy  to  the  Board  of  Health ;  the  resident 
physician,  Dr.  Nicholson ;  and  the  chaplain  to  the  hospital,  the  Rev.  Father  Gavreau. 

*  Within  the  inner  inclosure  are  several  small  wooden  buildings  detached  from 
each  other,  and  comprising  the  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  of  the  establishment ;  one 
newly  completed  was  furnished  with  a  bath,  a  great  addition  to  the  comfort  of 
the  unhappy  inmates.  The  hospital  itself  is  a  building  containing  two  large  rooms, 
the  one  devoted  to  the  male  and  the  other  to  the  female  patients.     In  the  centre  of 
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There  is  no  need  to  wander  through  the  lovely  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  Archipelago  into  the  ghastly  valley  of  Kalawao  to  discover 
amidst  the  rarest  beauty  and  richest  luxuriance  of  nature  that  the 
most  perfect  work  of  creation  can  still  be  distorted  past  recognition 
by  the  great  evil*  For  throughout  our  West  Indian  possession 
leprosy  has  made  its  track  and  has  its  home. 

In  the  Bermudas  where  the  banana  flourishes  and  the  finest 
arrowroot  grows;  in  the  Bahamas,  with  its  wonderful  wealth  of 
salt,  sponges,  pineapples,  and  oranges  shared  with  England  and  the 
United  States ;  in  Jamaica,  the  jewel  of  the  British  West  Indies ;  in 
Tortola  of  the  rocky  Virgin  Isles ;  in  the  mountainous  St.  Kitts ;  in 
the  lofty  Nevis ;  in  Montserrat,  the  queen  of  the  Antilles ;  in  Antigua^ 
rich  in  molasses,  rum,  sugar,  tamarinds,  arrowroot,  and  cotton;  in 
the  volcanic  and  picturesque  Dominica ;  in  St.  Lucia,  the  largest  of  the 
Windward  group ;  in  St.  Vincent ;  in  Barbadoes,  which  has  never 
known  other  European  rule  than  that  of  England ;  in  the  fertile 
Ghrenada,  abounding  in  streams  and  mineral  springs;  in  woody 
Tobago,  with  its  spreading  primitive  forests;  in  productive  Trinidad, 
whence  come  our  sugar,  cocoa,  molasses,  rum,  cofifee,  cocoa-nuts^ 
pitch,  timber,  and  choicest  West  Indian  fruits — throughout  this  fair 
and  fertile  land  the  loathsome  leper  drags  out  bis  weary  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Mexico  or  Brazil  to  see  that  the 
hated  evil  has  never  been  vanquished  by  either  charity,  law,  <xt 
science.  In  British  Guiana,  which  divides  with  us  its  produce, 
including  fruit  and  cocoa,  spirits,  wood,  and  sugar  to  the  annual 
value  of  over  2,000,0002.,  there  is  the  wretched  leper. 

Not,  it  is  true,  as  in  Brazil,  absolutely  excluded  from  all  society 
but  that  of  his  fellow-sufferers  and  relegated  to  a  miserable  hut  or 
shed.  Nor,  again,  as  in  Dutch  Guiana  where  on  the  bare  suspicion 
of  leprosy  persons  are  brought  before  a  medical  committee ;  and  on 
the  least  proof  of  it  are  sent  to  the  leper  establishment  where  lepers 
are  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  community ;  for  in  Dutch 

eacb  room  is  a  stove  and  table,  with  a  few  benches  and  stools,  whilst  the  beds  of  the 
patients  are  ranged  along  the  walls.  These  rooms  are  sufficiently  light  and  weU 
ventilated,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  perfectly  clean  and  neat.  In  the  rear  of 
these  rooms  is  a  small  chapel,  so  arranged  that  a  window,  obliquely  traversing  the 
wall  on  each  side  of  the  partition  which  divides  the  two  rooms,  enables  the  patients 
of  either  sex  to  witness  the  celebration  of  Mass  without  meeting.  Through  the 
same  apertures  confessions  are  received  and  the  Holy  Communion  administered.  I 
maj  here  remark  how  curious  an  illustration  is  thus  afforded  to  the  architectural 
student  of  the  object  of  Ihose  low  skew  windows  often  found  in  the  chancels  of 
ancient  churches.  In  a  remote  comer  of  North  America,  in  a  rude  wooden  building 
of  modem  date  erected  by  men  who  never  saw  a  mediseval  church,  or  possess  the 
least  acquaintance  with  Gothic  architecture,  convenience  has  suggested  an  arrange- 
ment precisely  similar  to  one  which  has  long  puzzled  the  antiquaries  and  architects 
of  £nrope.  .  .  .  And,  the  saddest  sight  of  all,  there  were  young  children  condenmed 
to  pass  here  a  life  of  hopeless  misery.* — Report  on  Leprosy  by  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
PhytidanM^  prepared  for  and  pvhlUhcd  by  Her  Majetty's  Seeretary  of  State  for  th^ 
Ooio/uet;  mth  an  Appendix^  1867. 
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G-Qiaaa  people  are  afraid  of  shaking  hands  with  persons  suspected  of 
leprosy,  and  even  of  sitting  on  the  same  chair  th^  have  sat  upon. 
In  British  Guiana,  in  spite  of  ordinances  to  the  contrary,  the  leper 
is  free  to  come  and  go  at  his  pleasure,  and  daily  scores  of  lepers  are 
to  be  seen  communicating  with  other  people,  without  any  restric- 
tion, even  preparing  and  selling  different  articles  of  food.^  As  re- 
markable a  contrast  to  the  Dutch  view  of  leprosy  as  to  that  of  the 
people  of  Jamaica :  in  Kingston  the  lepers,  who  at  one  time  were 
allowed  to  wander  freely  about  in  public  places,  used  to  extort  con- 
tributions by  putting  their  fingerless  stumps  upon  the  articles  they 
wanted,  exposed  in  the  stores,  which  the  owner  was  then  only  too 
glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Again,  there  is  no  need  to  go  through  Chioa,^  or  aiidbg  the 
Bussians  and  Crim-Tartars,  to  find  that  leprosy  still  exists.  The 
Chinese  have  emigrated  to  our  great  colony  of  Australia,  and  follow- 
ing in  their  footsteps  we  trace  it  in  the  gold  districts  of  Ballarat^ 
Gastlemain  and  Beachworth. 

But  our  great  Australasian  colony  was  affected  with  leprosy 
quite  independently  of  the  Chinese.  The  fearful  malady,  though 
not,  apparently,  in  its  most  virulent  form,  was  knowii  to  be  endemic 
in  New  Zealand  in  1853.  And  in  1859  a  missionary,  Mr.  Moore,  of 
Bewa,  published  an  account  of  the  most  agonising  process  that  the 
Fijians  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  in  order  to  be  cured  of 
leprosy  by  the  smoke  of  the  Sinugaga  wood  {Excoecaria  Agallocha, 
Linn.y 

*  Report  on  Leprotyt  etc.  1867. 

'  The  spread  of  leprosy  in  China  at  the  present  day  is  said  to  be  enormous.  In 
Canton  alone,  according  to  the  Beport  of  the  Collie  of  Physicians,  there  were  900 
lepers  in  the  Leper  Asylam,  besides  about  2,500  at  large,  believed  to  be  gaining  a 
livelihood  as  beggars,  ropemakeis,  and  pedlars.  They  are  also  numerous  at  Macao 
and  Shanghai ;  both,  it  will  be  remembered,  being  ports  open  to  commerce  by  treaty. 
The  Chinese  are  so  merciless  to  lepers,  throngh  fear  of  infection,  that  the  suicide  of 
lepers  by  opium,  hanging,  and  drowning,  to  avoid  the  dreaded  consequences  of  their 
isolation,  is  frequent.  They  believe  the  disease  runs  through  four  generations,  after 
which  it  becomes  exhausted.  Hence  they  *  never  permit  any  marriages  with  the 
progeny  of  leprous  parents  .  .  .  the  lepers  themselves  usually  intermarry  only 
with  those  of  the  same  grade  or  type  of  disease  :  e.g,  a  leper  of  the  fourth  generation 
with  no  external  appearance  of  leprosy  but  known  to  be  of  a  leprous  origin  wiU  only 
marry  a  woman  who  is  in  the  same  circumstances  with  himself.  The  progeny  of 
the  fourth  generation  are  considered  free  from  taint,  and  need  no  longer  be  secluded 
from  society.* — Report  on  Leprosy,  etc.  1867. 

'  Writing  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  the  7th  of  March  1863, 
Acting  Governor  Mercer  said  in  his  despatch :  *  I  transmit  likewise  a  very  singular 
passage  with  which  I  recently  chanced  to  meet  in  a  book  not  long  since  published* 
Dr.  Seeman^s  Misrion  to  Viti,  or  the  Feejee  Islands.  It  relates  to  the  cure  of  leprosy 
by  the  smoke  of  the  plant  Sinugaga,  and  I  thought  it  well  to  note  it,  lest  it  should 
possibly  escape  attention  elsewhere.'  I  extract  the  following  from  the  passage 
allnded  to :  *  Some  natives,  however,  can  handle  the  poisonous  juice  [of  the  Sina* 
gaga]  with  perfect  impunity  .  •  .  none,  save  those  who  have  been  sufferers  from  the 
effect  of  these  poisons  can  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  agonies  endured  and 
the  courage  displayed  by  a  Fijian  who  voluntarily  submits  himself  to  being  cored  of 
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And  now,  leaving  Australasia,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Persia, 

the  Land  of  the  Sun,  to  find  this  destroyer  of  man — to  Persia  where 

the  loathed  leper  is  at  the  present  day  little  if  any  better  off  than 

in  the  days  of  Herodotus  when  he  was  banished  from  the  city  as  one 

who  had  sinned  against  the  sun ;  and  where  yet  lepers,  the  most  un*^ 

happy  of  beings,  are  compelled  to  herd  together  in  miserable  hoveld 

and  generally  left  in  the  greatest  wretchedness  at  some  distance 

from  the  towns.     For  in   Ceylon  hideous  elephantiasis  mutilates 

man  and  the  less  repulsive  white  Lepra  Hebrseorum  claims  many 

a  victim*     But  the  leper  of  Ceylon  has  his  liberty.     So  long  as  he 

can  walk  about  he  mixes  freely  with  other  people ;  and  though  he 

is  refused  admittance  into  the  general  hospitals  of  the  island,  an 

asylum  &ur  miles  out  of  Colombo,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks 

of  a  river,  is  provided  for  him,  where  he  is  fed  and  clothed  at  the 

G-ovemment  expense. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  in  order  again  to  meet  with  the  leper  to  turn 
U>  Arabia,  where,  however  revolting  the  form  of  the  disease,  it  does 
not  render  the  victim,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  legally  impure. 
For,  passing  northwards  from  Ceylon,  the  vast  continent  of  Lidia 
stretdies  before  us.  And  ^  India  continues  to  be,  as  it  has  been  for 
ages,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  leprosy  in  the  world.'  ®  In  the 
words  of  the  Beport  of  1867,  ^  No  province  of  the  Empire  from 
Point  de  Ghille  to  Peshawiu:,  or  from  the  Indus  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  seems  to  be  exempt  from  the  evil.'  And  after  lamenting 
that  up  to  that  time  the  subject  had  excited  but  little  attention 
either  from  a  scientific  or  social  point  of  view,  the  Beport  goes  on  to 
express  the  hope  Hhat  the  present  inquiry  may  lead  to  a  more 
thorough  and  systematic  examination  of  a  malady  which  affects  so 

leprosy  by  the  smoke  of  the  Sinogaga  wood.  The  Bev.  W.  Moore,  of  Bewa,  was  well 
acqTiainted  with  a  yoxmg  man  of  the  name  of  Wiliami  Lawaleoa,  who  underwent  the 
process  of  being  smoked.  Mr.  Moore  gave  me  the  fall  particalars  of  this  remarkable 
case  when  I  was  his  gaest  in  1860,  and  he  has  also  published  a  fall  account  of  it  in 
The  WeiUffan  MUnonary  Ifoticetf  Sydney,  1S79,  p*  167.  After  stating  that  he  knew 
Wiliami  as  a  fine  healthy  young  f ellow«  Mr.  Moore  was  surprised  to  find  him  one  day 
so  much  altered  by  the  effects  of  leprosy.  Some  time  after  he  again  met  him  full  of 
health,  and  on  inquiry  learnt  the  treatment  adopted  to  bring  about  this  change. 
Taken  to  a  small  empty  house,  the  leper  is  stripped  of  every  article  of  clothing,  his 
body  nibbed  all  over  with  green  leaves,  and  then  buried  in  them.  A  small  fire  is 
then  kindled,  and  a  few  pieces  of  the  Sinugaga  laid  on  it.  As  soon  as  the  thick  black 
smoke  begins  to  ascend,  the  leper  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  a  rope  fastened  to  his 
heels  by  means  of  which  he  is  drawn  up  over  the  fire,  so  that  his  head  is  some  fifteen 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  door  is  then  closed,  and  his  friends  retire  a  little  dis* 
tance,  whilst  the  poor  sufferer  is  left  to  cry  and  shout,  and  plead  from  the  midst  of 
the  suffocating  stream ;  but  he  is  often  allowed  to  remain  for  hours,  and  finally  faints 
away.  When  he  is  thought  sufficiently  smoked  the  fire  is  removed,  the  slime  scraped 
from  the  body,  and  deep  gashes  cut  into  the  skin  until  the  blood  flows  freely.  The 
^  leper  is  now  taken  down  and  laid  on  his  mats  to  await  the  result — in  some  cases 
death,  in  many  Ufe  and  health.  Wiliami  had  undergone  this  fearful  process.' — 
Beport  on  Leproty^  etc,  1867. 
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deeply  the  material  well-being  and  interests  of  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  subjects  of  the  British  Crown/ 

Though  the  awful  scourge  in  India  is  heaviest  amongst  the  poor, 
every  race  and  rank  is  subject  to  it :  rich  and  poor.  Christians  and 
pagans;  Europeans  and  natives;  Bajahs  and  Newabs;  Brahmins 
and  Pundits;  Pariahs,  the  low-caste  Hindoos,  Mussulmans  and 
Parsees,^  all  are  numbered  amongst  the  despised  and  hated  class  of 
lepers. 

Abhorred  by  everyone,  the  leper  in  India  is  often  ruthlessly  driven 
by  his  own  flesh  and  blood  from  house  and  home,  literally  to  perish 
by  the  roadside ;  whilst  in  some  places  Government  interference  alone 
has  put  a  stop  to  his  being  buried  alive — the  father  burying  the  son, 
the  son  burying  his  father.  And  not  only  the  leper  himself,  but  also 
his  relatives  and  friends,  lest  in  multiplying  their  kind  they  should 
transmit  the  disease  to  distant  generations. 

Though  no  law  restrains  him  from  intercourse  with  other  people, 
caste  steps  in  and  takes  the  place  of  law.  The  man  of  high  caste, 
once  a  leper,  from  that  moment  is  burned  out  of  his  caste ;  he  may 
not  sit  in  the  same  room  or  house  with  the  sound  and  pure ;  his  own 
kith  and  kin  will  not  eat  what  he  has  touched,  or  drink  or  smoke 
with  him.  If  his  wife  eat  with  him,  she  is  put  out  of  caste.  None 
will  marry  his  daughters,  even  though  there  be  no  slightest  sign  of 
leprosy  in  them,  and  they  can  never  be  readmitted  into  caste.  There 
is  no  pity  and  no  hope  for  him.  And  when  he  dies,  abhorrence  fol- 
lows him  to  the  grave ;  all  religious  ceremony  is  withheld  from  him, 
and  his  body,  given  up  to  the  low  caste  of  sweepers  and  such  like,  is 
subject  to  the  greatest  indignity  the  Hindoos  can  show  their  dead. 

Lepers  are  met  with  in  every  stage  of  misery  in  India.  They 
flock  to  the  borders  of  the  Granges  to  end  their  hopeless  lives  on  ^  holy 
ground.'  Pilgrims,  they  crowd  to  Pooree  to  make  prayers  and  propi- 
tiatory oSerings  to  the  idol  Lokenauth ;  and  then,  failing  of  their 
cure,  they  continue  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood,  and  form  fresh 
centres  of  vice  as  vile  and  detestable  as  the  foul  corruption  that  poU 
lutes  and  makes  havoc  of  their  bodies.  Often  herded  by  themselves 
at  night,  they  are  scattered  during  the  day  along  the  roadway  and  in 
the  bazaars  begging  of  the  pitiful,  and  filling  with  horror  the  unac- 
customed stranger. 

Special  hospital  accommodation  is  provided  for  them  here  and 
there ;  but  in  all  India,  with  its  millions  of  people  and  its  over  a 
hundred  thotusand  lepers^  the  asylums  for  the  leper  can  be  almost 
counted  on  one's  fingers :  they  are  not  a  fourth,  nay,  not  a  fourteenth 
part  of  the  Lazar  houses  that  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  built  for 
the  despised  '  children  of  St.  Lazarus.' 

But  even  India  does  not  terminate  our  rapid  survey  of  the  leprous 

•  Report  on  leprosy,  etc,  1867. 
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districts  of  the  world.     Nor  can  we  yet  quit  the  boundaries  of  our 
own  empire  to  trace  its  path  to  the  end. 

Leaving  India,  we  have  not  to  go  on  as  far  as  Madagascar — where 
the  stigma  of  leprosy  is  so  great  that  falsehood  is  employed  to  hide 
the  fell  disease  as  long  as  possible—  for  additional  proof  that  leprosy 
still  darkens  the  earth.  In  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  it  spares 
neither  age,  rank,  nor  sex.  Infants  are  born  with  it,  the  aged  die  of 
it.  But  for  the  leper  of  the  Mauritius  there  is  at  least  a  ray  of  hope, 
a  beam  of  consolation :  the  Sister  of  Charity,  like  the  faithful  disciple 
of  Saint  Catharine  of  Siena  in  the  West  Indies,  conquers  the  almost 
invincible  repugnance  to  such  a  task,  and  devotes  her  life  to  lightening 
the  burden  of  his  miseries. 

Still  passing  westwards  and  reaching  Africa,  the  earliest  home  of 
leprosy,  I  do  not  stop  to  track  it  in  Northern  Africa,  in  Egypt  along 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Sea,  in  Abyssinia  and  amidst  the  people  of  Darfur ;  for  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  leprosy  is  common  among  all  the  native  races  and 
tribes.  And  here  the  Leper  Hospital  would  seem  to  tell  of  the  same 
careful  provision  of  early  Dutch  conquerors  that  marks  them  out  in 
enviable  contrast  to  ourselves  in  Guiana. 

At  Sierra  Leone  also  the  scourge  of  leprosy  endures.  But  so 
strong  is  their  superstitious  fear  of  the  disease  that  the  natives  were 
most  unwilling  to  give  any  information  whatever  about  it ;  they 
could  scarcely  be  even  got  to  talk  about  itJ^ 

And  now  coming  to  the  end  of  our  survey  and  at  last  reaching 
Europe,  we  need  not  tarry  in  Greece — where  leprosy  in  married 
persons  is  regarded  as  a  legal  ground  for  divorce — nor  pass  round  the 
Italian  coast  on  through  Spain  and  Portugal  up  into  Norway,  the 
most  remarkable  European  stronghold  of  the  disease  in  modem  times, 
to  know  that  leprosy  still  prevails :  it  concerns  us,  and  intimately, 
elsewhere.  At  Cyprup,  our  latest  and  far  from  welcomed  acquisi* 
tion,  the  leper  lives  his  living  death. 

But  whatever  Englishmen  may  have  felt  and  feel  about  it,  the  leper 
at  least  is  thankful  that  Cyprus  has  become  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  Report  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  1867  showed  that  in 
Cyprus  leprosy,  passing  over  the  Mussulman  population — who  abstain 
from  pork,  and  rarely  eat  salted  food — was  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Christian  community,  who  indulge  in  an  excessive  use  of  salt 
pork  and  fish — often  rancid.  The  Report  also  showed  that,  though 
required  to  dwell  in  a  house  set  apart  for  them  near  Nicosia,  from 
which  many  managed  to  escape,  the  lepers  were  without  any  publicr 
provision  for  their  subsistence  and  medical  treatment ;  and  that  they 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Archbishop,  who  supplied 
them  with  daily  bread,  and  on  private  charity. 

*•  Bfiport  on  Leprosy y  etc.  1867. 
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And  for  those  who  would  realise  for  themselves  the  ravages  that 
leprosy  effected  amongst  the  Cypriotes  when  we  took  possession  of 
the  idand,  I  transfer  the  following  sketch  from  Mrs.  Scott-Steven- 
son's vivid  picture  of  ^  Our  Home  in  Cyprus.'  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson 
had  the  courage  to  visit  the  leper  farm  of  Nicosia ;  and  this  is  what 
she  saw : — 

My  hufiband  requested  that  the  two  worst  cases  should  be  pointed  out  to  us. 
We  were  brought  to  a  doorway,  through  which  we  peeped,  and  were  shown  a  man 
who  lay  moaning  on  a  wooden  trestle.  Two  women  who  were  attending  on  him, 
turned  him  towards  the  light.  I  could  only  take  a  single  glance,  and  no  more. 
Not  a  feature  of  any  kind  was  discernible ;  and  only  by  inflated  movementSi  at 
regular  intervals,  of  the  cheeks  could  we  tell  a  living  being  lay  before  us.  We 
could  only  trust  he  was  unconscious ;  that  his  condition  was  more  appalling  to  the 
onlooker  than  the  actual  suffering  to  himself.  It  was  believed  that  he  was  quite 
an  idiot ;  but  as  he  could  neither  speak,  nor  see,  nor  smell,  nor  taste,  nor  even  hear 
distinctly,  it  must  have  been  hard  to  tell  whether  the  brain  was  still  conscious  or 
not  Food  was  administered  by  pouring  liquids  down  his  throat ;  but  every  day 
even  this  was  mercifully  becoming  more  impossible.  So  we  could  only  hope  that 
death  would  soon  release  him. 

But,  as  though  the  sufferings  of  his  malady  were  not  enough  for 
a  Cypriote  leper,  cruel  wrongs  were  heaped  upon  him  by  those  most 
boimd  to  protect  and  console  him. 

When  a  man  is  first  suspected  of  leprosy,  the  people  go  to  the  mukhtar  of  his 
village  and  accuse  him  of  the  plague.  A  council  is  held,  and  the  case  examined. 
He  is  torn  from  his  family,  who  as  a  rule  are  his  deadliest  enemies ;  his  goods  are 
divided  amongst  his  relatives,  and  he  is  banished  from  their  presence  for  ever. 
His  clothes  and  a  cotton  quilt  are  g^ven  him,  and  a  guard  of  his  fellow-citizens 
conducts  him  to  this  place,  and  here  he  is  left  to  live  or  to  perish." 

Our  rule,  however,  has  already  greatly  softened  the  lot  of  the 
leper  in  Cyprus.  And  the  official  Eeports  of  the  island  for  1881  ^* 
and  1882  ^^  speak  both  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  sufiferers  of  the  leper  farm,  and  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
interest  taken  in  their  welfare,  and  the  efforts  made  for  their  comfort. 

But  Dr.  Heidenstam,  the  chief  medical  officer,  in  the  Report  of 
1882,  whilst  adducing  evidence  of  the  decrease  of  leprosy  in  Cyprus, 
and  expressing  the  conviction  that  *■  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  die 
out,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  ordinary  diet  and  welfare  of 
the  population,  and  by  the  prevention  of  hereditary  predisposition  by 
isolation,  to  which  alone  I  attribute  the  development  of  the  malady,' 
urges  the  necessity  for  increased  accommodation  for  the  lepers.  '  It 
is  greatly  to  be  desired,'  he  says,  ^  that  more  accommodation  should 
be  provided,  so  as  to  be  enabled  in  time  to  completely  seclude  the 
whole  number  of  lepers  on  the  island.' 

"  Our  Home  in  Cyprufy  p.  148. 

>3  Seeand  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  OmmUHoner  with  the  (rovernment  ef 
Cyvrmfor  the  year  1881. 

"  Cyprui:  Report  by  Her  Vajegty't  High  Commiuioner  for  1882. 
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Qr.  Barry,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner^  in  the  Report  for  1881, 
gives  the  following  instructive  fact,  bearing  both  on  the  contagious- 
ness and  heredity  of  leprosy: — ^ There  was  one  case  of  peculiar 
interest  [in  the  leper  asylum] — ^namely,  that  of  a  woman  who  had  no 
history  of  leprosy  in  her  own  family,  but  who  married  a  leper,  who 
transmitted  the  disease  to  her :  and  the  offspring  of  the  marriage 
(two  in  number)  were  also  lepers/ 

Such  cases  as  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  when,  in  considering 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  grappling  with  the  ^  great  malady,'  the 
question  arises  how  fiur  negative  data  of  its  apparent  incommunicar 
bility  should  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  positive  evidence  that  it 
has  been  communicated. 

Cyprus  closes  the  long  list  of  countries  bound  up  with  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  in  which  the  destructive  force  of  leprosy  exists  and 
prevails  at  the  present  moment. 

Kow,  l^rosy  is  a  disease  that  has  existed  from  the  earliest  historic 
times.  It  once  desolated  Europe — Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In 
England  it  is  no  longer  met  with.  In  Europe  generally,  except  just 
here  and  there,  it  is  almost  unknown. 

Is  it  not  then  a  wonderful  thing,  not  that  a  cure  haa  not  yet  been 
discovered  for  leprosy,  but  that  with  men  of  science  it  is  still  an 
open  question  whether  leprosy  is  communicable  or  incommunicable, 
contagious  or  hereditary ;  whether  it  is  due  to  insufficient  and  bad 
food,  or  bad  climate  and  dirt,  or  all  combined ;  to  a  lack  of  meat  or 
the  absence  of  vegetable  diet ;  to  the  iise  of  salt  fish  or  the  want  of 
salt  ?    Such,  however,  is  the  case. 

In  1862,  the  Gt>vemor  of  the  Windward  Islands  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  an  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Barbadoes  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Public  Lazaretto.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  accom- 
panying this  Act,  Governor  Walker  urgently  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Duke  to  the  increase  of  leprosy  in  the  islands  under  his  rule. 

I  legret  [he  wrote]  to  state  that  this  fearful  malady  is  on  the  increase  in  these 
colonies.  Its  loathsome  character  deprives  it  of  all  the  private  and  much  of  the 
profeasional  interest  which  is  seldom  wanting  in  other  forms  of  disease,  and  may 
have  in  some  measure  reconciled  people  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  it  is  incurable. 

Hopeless  as  the  case  of  the  unhappy  leper  may  be,  I  think  that  if  reports  could 
be  obtained  from  all  these  colonies  of  the  character  and  progress  of  the  disease ;  of 
the  mode  of  treatment  pursued  in  each,  and  of  the  success  with  which  it  may  have 
been  attended ;  of  the  dietaries  observed ;  of  the  religious  and  other  instruction 
afforded  to  the  patients  in  places  where  any  nimiber  of  them  are  collected  together, 
ei^er  under  private  or  public  superintendence ;  and  of  the  general  regulations 
which  are  ordered  to  be  observed  in  all  institutions  for  their  reception,  something 
might  be  gained,  if  not  by  having  aU  the  information  thus  obtained  collated  and 
submitted  to  the  inspection  and  discussion  of  some  professional  body  in  England,  at 
least  by  having  it  imparted  to  each  of  the  colonies  for  our  study  and  guidance.^^ 

"  Report  on  Leproty,  etc.  1867. 
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Tbe  suggestions  of  the  most  humane,  wise,  and  statesmanlike  letter 
were  promptly  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  assistance  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  sought.  The  College  at  once  agreed 
*  to  collate,  digest,  and  report  upon  whatever  information  respecting 
the  disease  of  leprosy  in  the  West  Indian  islands  and  elsewhere  might 
be  submitted  to  their  consideration ' ;  and  a  committee  for  tbe  pur- 
pose was  appointed  by  them  who  prepared  a  list  of  interrogatories  on 
the  lines  so  carefully  indicated  by  Governor  Walker,  with  a  view  to 
elicit — ^the  extent  of  leprosy ;  the  character  and  outward  manifestations 
of  it ;  the  circumstances  of  its  appearance ;  its  nature,  i,e.  whether  or 
not  communicable  by  transmission  from  parent  to  child  or  by  con- 
tagion ;  whether  or  not  curable ;  the  social  and  legal  treatment  of 
lepers ;  the  public  hospital  provision  made  for  them ;  and  the 
medical  and  hygienic  treatment  of  them. 

The  College  having  approved  of  the  list,  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
Colonial  Office  with  the  following  memorandum :  ^  As  the  disease  is 
known  to  exist  not  only  in  many  foreign  countries,  but  also  in  various 
British  colonies  in  the  East  and  elsewhere,  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion  it  is  very  desirable  the  interrogatories  should  be  sent  to  all 
the  colonies  of  the  empire.' 

In  accordance  with  this  advice,  the  inquiry  was  made  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  our  colonial  empire,  together  with  our  possessions  in 
India  and  various  foreign  countries;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  AflFairs  and  India 
(Earl  Russell  and  Sir  Charles  Wood)  forwarded  the  interrogatories  to 
Her  Majesty's  consuls  in  the  East,  and  to  the  authorities  in  India  and 
its  dependencies. 

Voluminious  evidence  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  The  main 
result  of  the  first  batch  of  replies  to  the  interrogatories,  amounting 
to  fifty  in  number,  was  that  the  Committee  so  far  decided  in  favour 
of  the  non-contagiousness  of  leprosy  as  to  declare  in  a  memorandum, 
approved  by  the  College  and  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle on  the  19th  of  June  1863,  that  *The  replies  already  re- 
ceived contain  no  evidence  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee^ 
would  justify  any  measures  for  the  compulsory  segregation  of  lepers.'  '* 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
Report  informed  the  Committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he 
contemplated 

sanding  out  a  circular  to  the  Governors  of  all  Her  Majesty's  colonies,  expresaiiig- 
an  opinion  that  any  laws  affecting  the  personal  liberty  of  the  lepers  ought  to  be 
repealed ;  and  that  in  tbe  meantime,  or,  if  they  shall  not  be  repealed,  any  action 

"  In  186B;Professor  Virchow  was  earnestly  engaged  on  the  question  of  leprosy 
Twice  he  iesucd  an  appeal  to  physicians,  historians,  and  travellers  to  assist  hini  in 
composing  a  history  of  the  disease.  In  his  second  appeal  he  said  :  *  A  malady  wliich. 
once  pervaded  the  whole  world,  which  even  now  attacks  thousands  in  every  qa&rter 
of  the  globe,  and  to  the  ravages  of  which  the  most  ancient  historical  records  l>eax 
witness,  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  most  zealous  stM^j*—Jieport  on  Ltproty^ete.  1867. 
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of  the  execative  authority  in  enforcing  them,  which  is  merely  authorised  and  not 
enjoined  by  law,  ought  to  cease.  The  effect  of  the  circular  [the  letter  continued] 
would  be  much  enhanced  were  it  accompanied  by  an  authoritative  statement  by 
the  Conunitteey  exhibiting,  as  forcibly  as  possible,  the  full  weight  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  obtained  down  to  this  time,  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  leprosy, 
and  the  conclusions  which  the  Committee  have  drawn  therefrom. 

The  (}ommittee  in  answer  to  this — the  number  of  replies  at  the 
time  having  increased  to  sixty-two,  including  returns  from  the  West 
India  Colonies,  New  Brunswick,  the  Ionian  Isles,  several  places  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  Sierra  Leone,  Tunis,  Cairo,  Tabreez,  Ceylon, 
Hong  Kong,  China,  and  Kaogawa — ^forwarded  through  the  College  a 
reiteration  of  their  first  opinion,  declaring  that  they  could  ^only  re- 
peat the  statement  made  in  their  former  Repor.t  to  the  College,  that 
the  replies  already  received  contained  no  v-vidence  which  in  their 
opinion  justifies  any  measures  for  the  compulsory  segregation  of 
lepers.' 

This  correspondence  is  given  fully  in  the  Heport  on  Leprosy  by 
ike  RoycU  College  of  Phyaiciana,  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred, 
and  to  which  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  statements  I  have  made. 
It  was  prepared  for  and  published  by  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  in  1867,  after  all  the  replies  to  the  interroga- 
tories framed  by  the  Committee  of  1862  had  been  received.  These 
replies  included  over  250  from  medical  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  exclusive  of  those  from  our  consuls  and  of  communications 
from  the  G-ovemors  of  the  British  Colonies.  And 'many  of  these  were 
distinctively  affirmative  in  answer  to  the  tenth  interrogatory  '  Have 
you  met  with  instances  of  the  disease  appearing  to  be  contagious  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  i.e.  communicated  to  healthy  persons 
by  direct  contact  with,  or  close  proximity  to,  diseased  persons  ?'  Not 
only  do  we  find  such  answers  as,  *■  I  have  seen  a  few  persons  amongst 
those  afiected  where  contagion  appeared  evident,'  but,  *  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  contagious  in  every  stage  and  form,  and  especially 
so  i^ter  ulceration ' ;  and  ^  Two  instances  I  have  met  substantiate  the 
opinion  that  it  is  contagious  after  a  lapse  of  time ' ;  and  again,  <  I 
know  of  many  cases  in  which  there  was  clear  proof  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease.' 

However,  many  data  of  a  negative  character  were  allowed^to  out- 
weigh the  fewer  of  a  positive ;  and  the  strongly-expressed  opinion  of 
the  Committee  against  the  compulsory  segregation  of  lepers Vas  acted 
on  by  the  Government.  The  Colonial  Office  by  circular  letter  directed 
the  Governors  of  our  Colonies  to  forward  copies  of  the  Report  of  the 
College  of  1867  to  every  medical  man  in  their  respective  colonies  who 
had  given  information  on  the  subject,  and  to  every  other  connected 
with  any  public  hospital,  workhouse,  or  other  institution  of  the  kind, 
as  well  as  to  every  public  library,  or  library  of  a  Legislative  Body  or 
scientific  institution ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  despatch  specially 
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drew  the  attention  of  the  Governors  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
Beport  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  leprosy,  and  requested  them  to 
take  all  steps  in  their  power  for  the  abrogation  of  any  existing  law 
for  the  compulsory  seclusion  of  lepers. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  Beport,  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  of  successive  administrations,  the  India  Office,  and  the 
Grovemment  of  India  have  not  ceased  to  devote  attention  to  this 
momentous  question. 

In  1871,  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  1862, 
was  commissioned  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  proceed  to  the 
West  Indies  to  investigate  the  treatment  of  leprosy  then  and  there 
being  pursued  by  Dr.  Beauperthuy,  which  had  attracted  wide  attention 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Europe. 

The  Colonies  had  responded  liberally  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  contr  bute  to  the  expense  of  Dr.  Milroy's  mission. 

Little  or  nothing  came  of  the  inquiry  so  &r  as  the  discovery  of  a 
cure  for  leprosy  was  concerned.  But  in  his  Beport,  published  in  1873, 
Dr.  Milroy  explicitly  rejects  the  opinion  of  the  contagiousness  of 
leprosy.  He,  however,  upholds  its  hereditary  character,  advocates 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  placing  of  the  asylums  for  men 
apart  from  those  for  women  as  often  as  practicable.  Malaria  and 
insufficient  and  unwholesome  food  he  considers  to  be  the  chief  pro- 
moting causes  of  leprosy. 

In  1874  a  Beport  of  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter's  on  leprosy  in  Norway — 
Dr.  Carter  is,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  leprosy — 
was  forwarded  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  all  our  dependencies.  In  this 
Beport,  though  he  abstains  from  positively  affirming  the  contagious- 
ness of  leprosy,  Dr.  Carter,  alluding  to  the  Committee  of  1862,  speaks 
of  *  the  asaumption  that  leprosy  is  not  contagious.*     He  says : — 

That  leprosy  may  be  personally  communicated  and  received  amongst  human 
beings  has  not  been  strictly  demonstrated ;  and  the  force  of  negative  facts  being 
awarded  paramount  influence,  it  has  been  held  that  this  disease  is  in  fact  not  so 
commanicable.  And  the  opinion  has  been  superadded,  that  there  is  no  need  of 
leper-asylums  in  countries  infested  with  the  malady. 

I  will  here  quote  directly  from  my  Beport  to  the  Bombay  Government,  1871 : — 
'  It  was  recently  affirmed  by  high  British  authority,  viz.  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  London  GoUege  of  Physidans  in  June  1862,  that,  as  a  measure  for  checking  the 
progress  of  leprosy,  the  compulsoiy  segregation  of  lepers  was  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  and  inter  alia,  it  was  advanced  that  the  decline  of  leprosy  in  Europe 
(during  the  Middle  Ages)  is  attributable  chiefly  to  improvement  in  diet,  as  well  aa 
of  general  hygiene ;  identical  results  being  predicted  for  India  on  similar  grounds. 
Apparently  the  assumption  that  leprosy  is  not  contagious  led  to  this  discontinuance 
of  leper-asylums ;  and  the  necessity  for  consistentiy  explaining  its  extinction  in 
Europe  probably  led  to  this  result  being  referred  to  improved  hygiene.' 

At  the  time  the  above  was  written  I  was  not  aware  of  the  brUliant  LUnstration, 
as  one  may  term  it,  offered  by  Norway  of  the  utility  of  leper-asylnma ;  the  efection 
of  which,  I  should  add,  was  determined  on  quite  apart  from  an  idea  that  leprosy 
is  contagions,  or  from  a  notion  that  improvements  in  hygiene  might  lead  to  its 
extinction.' 
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By  the  side  of  this  Dr.  Carter  gives  statistics  of  leprosy  in  Norway 
since  1856  which  show  a  marked,  if  gradual,  decline  of  the  disease 
£ince  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  when,  active  measures 
having  been  taken  by  the  State,  hospitals  were  established  and  the 
segregation  of  the  affected  initiated.  Out  of  a  revenue  of  about 
l,00O,O00i.  the  Norwegian  Government  were  spending  annually 
20,000^.,  if  not  more,  with  the  sole  object  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  leprous  poor.^^ 

Amongst  the  several  Reports  that  continued  to  be  made  from 
various  parts  of  the  empire  to  the  Home  Government  in  1876  was 
one  from  New  South  Wales  declaring,  ^  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
leprosy  in  its  most  malignant  and  contagious  form  has  spread  beyond 
the  Chinese  populaticm.' 

A  despatch  from  the  British  Consul  in  Honolulu  forwarding  a 
letter  from  Staff-Surgeon  Betts,  fi.N.,  was  also  received  by  the 
Foreign  Office  showing  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Betts's 
letter  contained  the  startling  statement  that  in  Molokai,  whither  the 
lepers  of  the^Sandwich  Islands  had  been  banished  since  1865,  they  then 
numbered  nearly  seven  himdred,  varying  in  age  from  ten  to  seventy 
years.  By  1882  the  lepers  of  Molokai  had  increased  to  eight  hun- 
dred. And  all  these  were  tenderly  cared  for  in  life  and  death  by  a 
young  Belgian  missionary,  the  Bev.  Father  Deveuster,  who  with 
heroic  courage  renounced  everything  that  the  world  holds  dear  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  these  poor  outcasts  of  society.^' 

In  1876  another  official  Report  by  Dr.  Vandyke  Garter  was  pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  This 
contained  his  observations  on  leprosy  as  it  exists  now  in  North  Italy, 
the  Greek  Archipdago,,  Palestine,  and  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Beport,  Dr.  Carter  quotes  the  opinion  of 
the  distinguished  ph jsician  Dr.  Bo,  that  the  segregation  of  lepers  with 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  the  only  rational  means  of  checking  the 
spread  and  propagation  of  leprosy ;  that  the  decrease  of  the  malady  in 
Europe  in  former  times  was  essentially  due  to  the  separation  of  the 
affected;  and  that,  considering  the  history  of  leprosy  in  different 
couutries,  it  may  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  In  concluding 
his  Beport  he  uses  these  grave  and  ominous  words : — 

*•  JRej?ort  an  Zejfrosy  and  Zeper-A^iflunit  in  Norway  ;  with  referencet  to  India, 
1874. 

*'  *  L'ane  des  plus  hombles  nmladies  qui  affligent  rhnmanitS,  la  l^pre,  fait  de 
Dombreoses  victimes  dans  le  petit  royaume  oc^nien,  form6  par  rarchipel  Sandwich. 
Les  malbenreax  qu*elle  a  atteints  sont  rel6gii6s  dans  une  petite  lie,  appel6e  Molokai. 
n  sont  Ik  an  nombre  de  hnit  cents.  Un  jenne  missiohnaire  de  la  Congregation  de 
Ficpus,  le-  R.  P.  Deveuster,  natif  de  Tremeloo  (Brabant),  s'est  fait  depnis  pins  de 
trois  aiifl»  exolusiyement  leYtr  p^re  spirituel  et  tempoiel.  II  soigne  lenxs  nlo^res ;  11 
les  fait  penser  ^  Dien ;  il  les  dispose  ^  passer  de  leurs  grandes  mis^res  an  bonhenr 
da  ciel ;  et  quand  il  sont  morts,  11  lenr  rend  lai-m6me  les  dernieis  devoirs.' — Journal 
de  Bnijeellesy  16  Janvier,  1882. 
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As  regards  Bombay,  I  notice  that  amongst  the  thirty  or  forty  patients  under 
treatment  in  the  ward  for  incurables  in  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital^  there 
are  usually  two,  three,  or  four  European  lepers.  .  .  .  This  useful  refuge  for  the 
helpless  is  now  wholly  occupied  by  the  leprous ;  it  was  intended  for  natives,  hut 
there  being  no  other  accommodation  for  European  lepers,  such  poor  sufferers  have 
necessarily  been  admitted  here,  notwithstanding  the  evident  undesirability  of 
treating  European  sick  under  the  same  rules  as  are  intended  for  natives.  It  is 
known  that  there  are  other  European  lepers  living  at  their  ovm  homes  in  Bombay, 
but  naturally  some  difficulty  exists  in  ascertaining  their  exact  number.  'Without 
in  any  way  pushing  inquiry  in  this  direction,  I  have  myself  lately  seen  three  well- 
marked  instances — viz.  of  a  boy  at  school,  a  young  woman,  and  an  adult  military 
man.  Bombay  still  harbours  in  a  crowded  locality  a  leper^olony  of  the  moat 
wretched  subjects — men,  women,  and  children ;  and  it  is  at  least  curious  that  the 
above  three  cases  reside  not  far  from  this  focus  of  loathsome  disease. 

In  other  parts  of  India  similar  facts  are  known,  .  .  . 

Oar  western  tropical  possessions  are  at  least  equally  rife  with  demonstrations  of 
the  same  fact,  that  European  residents  are  liable  to  leprosy ;  and  further  reference 
to  this  series  of  proof  is  hardly  needed.  .  .  . 

Commonly,  European  lepers  in  India  cannot  give  any  consistent  account  of  tint 
origin  of  their  disease  ;  yet  the  bare  facts  of  the  whole  case  are  sufficient  to  point 
to  a  special  cause.  Whether  or  not  this  cause  be  a  specific  one,  operating  by  direct 
communication  from  the  leprous  to  the  healthy,  I  need  not  here  inquire,  and  I  \vill 
only  observe  that  the  sources  of  contagion  absolutely  abound  amongst  us.  The 
real  difficulty  is  to  understand  why  so  few  European  residents  are  now  attacked; 
but  present  immunity  (or  comparative  immunity)  may  not  continue  under  circum- 
stances so  much  changing  as  those  we  live  in,  in  these  days  of  increasing  social 
contact  with  the  native-born.  From  some  considerations  which  have  presented 
themselves  to  me  I  am  disposed  to  infer  that,  should  the  colonisation  of  India  by 
Englishmen  be  ever  •  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  there  would  be  a  decided  risk  of 
the  new  population  becoming  tainted  with  leprosy ;  nay,  this  risk  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  positive  infliction  were  not  means  taken  to  prevent  a  possible  com- 
munication of  the  disease,  and  therefore  strict  regulations  would  have  to  be  enforced. 
Mr.  Wilson  [now  Sir  Erasmus  W^ilson],  indeed,  has  suggested  that  England  her- 
self needs,  or  may  need,  protection  from  the  constant,  even  if  small,  importation  of 
lepers  from  abroad ;  much  more,  then,  would  prudence  dictate  that  Europeans 
permanentiy  living  in  India  should  be  careful  of  their  surroundings. 

Lastiy,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  this  topic  should  be  included  in  the  general 
inquiry  into  the  leprous  plague  of  India,  which  in  no  long  time  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  if  the  full  duty  of  Government  be  resolutely  fiiced.  At  present,  all 
that  I  would  venture  to  suggest  is  the  erection  of  a  suitable  asylum  in  Bombay, 
not  only  for  indigenous  leper-poor,  but  also  for  the  suffering  European  leper,  who 
has  special  hardships,  and  therefore  special  claim  on  our  attention. 

The  numerous  Eeports  prepared  and  sent  in  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  from  1875  to  1878  inclu- 
sively, manifest  considerable  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  contagiousness 
and  heredity  of  leprosy ;  but  none  the  less  do  they  show  the  wide  pre- 
valence of  the  disease. 

In  1879  Dr.  W.  Munro,  formerly  medical  officer  at  St.  Kitts  in 
the  West  Indies,  republished  from  the  Edvnbwrgh  Medical  Journal 
a  remarkable  treatise  on  leprosy  almost  more  interesting,  and  cer- 
tainly, from  one  point  of  view,  more  valuable  than  the  classical 
article  of  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson  published  in  the  same  Eeview 
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forty  years  previoosly*  Dr.  Munro^s  avowed  object  was  to  show  ( 1 )  that 
the  idea  that  leprosy  is  increased  by  vaccinatioii  is  groundless ;  (2) 
that  it  is  communicable ;  (3)  that  its  probable  primary  cause  is  a 
want  of  salt  combined  with  a  deficient  vegetable  diet.  And  in  a 
prefatory  note  he  specially  says  that  he  had  become  less  inclined  to 
admit  the  influence  of  heredity  in  propagating  the  disease,  and  more 
inclined  to  look  on  himian  intercourse  as  the  only  means  of  propa- 
gating it. 

Copies  of  this  treatise  were,  together  with  a  circular  despatch  on 
the  subject,  forwarded  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Governors  of  our 
various  dependencies  in  1880,  and  a  fresh  supply  was  sent  again  in 
188L 

To  show  how  alarmingly  leprosy  is  spreading  at  the  Cape,  I  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  the  brief  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  25th  of  July 
1883  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  spread  of  leprosy,  and  the 
best  means  to  be  taken  to  check  the  same. 

Your  Committee,  having  examined  witnesses  and  taken  evidence,  have  to  report 
that  the  result  of  our  inquiry  shows : — 

1.  That  leprosy  prevails  extensively  in  this  colony,  and  is  steadily  spreading 
amongst  both  white  and  coloured  classes. 

2.  That  no  efficient  steps  have  been  taken  hitherto  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
loathsome  disease,  and  to  avert  the  terrible  evils  which  threaten  society  through 
heredity,  and  in  other  ways,  from  the  indiscriminate  intercourse  and  intermarriage 
of  lepers  with  other  classes  of  the  community. 

8.  That  it  has  been  conclusiyely  proved  to  your  Committee  that,  by  proper 
measures  energetically  and  efficiently  carried  out,  it  is  possible  to  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  ultimately  to  stamp  it  out  altogether. 

4.  That  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  an  Act  for  the  compulsory  segre- 
gation of  all  lepers  is  necessary,  and  the  establishment  of  leper  institutions  in  suit- 
able locaUtiee  where  perfect  isolation  can  be  secured. 

5.  Your  Committee  therefore  recommend,  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  as  weU  as  of  the  sufferers  themselves,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should,  as  early  as  possible,  take  steps  to  secure  the  passing  of  a  '  Compulsory 
Leper  Act,'  and  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  isolation  and  curative  treat- 
ment.' 

Some  facts  more  than  curious  regarding  the  communication  of 
leprosy  to  animals  are  given  by  Dr.  Wynne,  of  Robben  Island,  in  the 
appendix  to  this  Report.     Dr.  Wynne  says : — 

The  communicableness  of  this  disease  to  animals  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
for  the  reason  that  it  may  also  be  communicable  to  human  beings  through  the 
agency  of  animals  suffering  from  the  disease  being  used  as  food. 

Until  I  came  to  Eobben  Island  I  was  not  aware  that  this  might  be  possible,  for 
I  bad  never  even  heard  of  its  being  probable.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  having 
been  recorded,  but  it  may  be  so. 

Two  years  ago  I  shot  some  two  dozen  pigeons,  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
too  numerous,  and  I  wished  to  keep  them  off  the  roof  of  my  quarters,  as  I  obtain 
ram-water  from  this  source  for  cooking  purposes.  Amongst  them  I  found  two 
pigeons  suffering  from  leprosy ;  the  bowed  legs  and  incurvated  claws,  with  nodular 
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or  bypertrophied  articulations.  .  •  •  My  attention  was  drawn  to  it  quite  acci* 
dentally  by  a  resident  of  over  twenty  years.  •  .  . 

From  time  to  time  leper  mice  have  been  oaugbt  in  tbe  leper  wards  by  the 
oocupantBy  presenting  tbe  usual  cbaracteristic  symptoms  of  leprosy.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mrs.  WUsbere  for  a  specimen  caugbt  in  tbe  cbaplain*s  bouse,  wbieb  is  adjacent 
to  tbe  leper  wards.  ...  I  am  indebted  to  Caesar  Africanus  for  calling  my  attention 
soon  after  to  some  young  pbeasants,  suffering  from  tbe  same  afiection.  .  .  .  They 
bad  every  liberty,  and  bemg  treated  near  tbe  leper  wards,  tbey  prowled  about  the 
space  in  front  of  tbem,  picking  up  any  food  wbicb  might  be  found  about.  .  .  . 

An  old  turkey-cock  may  be  seen  to-day,  as  I  have  often  seen  it  lately,  prowling 
about  tbe  doors  of  tbe  leper  wards,  affected  with  unmistakable  leprosy.  Seyenil 
young  turkeys  limp  about  witb  bim,  showing  tbe  same  symptoms  as  tbe  young 
pbeasants — ^namely,  tbe  bowed  legs,  incurvated  claws,  and  bypertrophied  artieulap 
tion,  witb  sorefootedness.*' 

The  latest  official  document  that  comes  to  us  from  India  is  dated 
the  5th  of  March  of  this  year.  It  is  a  Memorandum  by  Dr.  Vandyke 
Carter  On  the  Prevention  of  Leprosy  by  SegregcUion  of  the  Affected, 
Dr.  Carter  says :  ^  The  following  brief  Memoir  is  the  third  I  have 
compiled  for  submission  to  the  authorities  of  British  India ;  and, 
like  its  first  predecessor,  it  is  based  upon  unique  experience  acquired 
through  the  enlightened  proceedings  of  the  G-ovemment  of  Norway/ 

The  statistics  he  quotes  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion  that  the 
methodical  isolation  of  lepers,  which  has  been  carried  on  with  unre- 
mitting effort,  has  resulted  in  a  decided  diminution  of  their  number 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Isolation  he  acknowledges  to  be 
a  costly  measure ;  but  the  State,  recognising  from  the  first  the  in- 
curability of  leprosy, '  limited  its  attempts  to  opposing  the  hitherto 
continuous  reproduction  of  disease,  and  such  anticipatory  sphere  of 
action  admits  only  of  radical  rather  than  showy  achievements.  How 
much  longer  these  somewhat  costly  measures  may  have  to  be  main- 
tained cannot  yet  be  said ;  but  it  has  been  learnt  that  restrictive 
means  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  extended,  and  could  be  remitted  only 
at  imminent  risk  of  renewed  spreading  of  disease.' 

In  finally  urging  the  adoption  of  segregation  for  India  Dr.  Carter 
says  that  it  is  the  only  method  likely  to  check  and  lessen  leprosy : 
'  it  has,  in  Norway,  proved  to  be  beneficial  in  both  these  directions, 
as  well  as  by  awakening  the  people  to  a  sense  of  rational  self-help 
and  a  willingness  to  co-operate  further.  Such  a  cogent  and  attrac- 
tive stimulus  is  much  needed  in  India,  where  the  foundations  of 
public  hygiene  have  yet  to  be  laid.' 

I  have  now  said  enough,  I  think,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion with  which  I  set  out — i.e.  that  the  question  of  leprosy  in  this 
nineteenth  century  is  one  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to  English- 
men. I  think  also  that,  beginning  with  the  Report  of  tlio  Royal 
College  of  Fhyeiciana  of  1867,  and  ending  with  the  Memorandum  of 

"  Report  qf  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Spread  of  Leprosy,    Gape  Town,  188S. 
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Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of 
leprosy,  as  on  other  points,  doctors  diflfer  seriously. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  some  of  the  aspects  of  leprosy  in 
the  past :  the  laws  and  practices  and  charities  connected  with  it. 
And  then,  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  proved  to  have  died  out  or  to 
have  been  stamped  out  of  Europe,  something  at  least  may  be  learned 
by  a  comparison  of  the  mediaeval  with  the  modem  treatment  of  it 
that  will  enable  us  to  infer  whether  not  it  will  be  our  own  fault  in 
the  future  if  our  Indian  and  Colonial  Empire  continues  to  be  afSicted 
with  the  terrible  scourge  that  for  more  than  three  centuries  ravaged 
our  kingdom. 

Agnes  Lambbbt. 

{To  he  concluded.) 
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AN  AMERICAN  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGN 


It  is  amoDg  the  features  of  modem  interaatioDal  courtesy  that  pro- 
fessional representatives  of  foreign  states  are  allowed  to  witness  the 
nailitary  operations  in  which  a  nation  within  the  pale  of  conventional 
civilisation  may  engage,  and  to  have  access  to  such  official  informa- 
tion as  may  enable  them  to  report  to  their  constituents  on  the  pro- 
gress of  events  and  the  lessons  of  a  campaign,  with  what  intelligence 
their  critical   acumen   and   industry  may  prompt.     That   military 
attaches   on   such   a  service  do   fulfil  their  function  and  send  in 
reports  may  be  assumed ;  yet  there  is  to  my  knowledge  but  a  single 
power  that  does  not  entomb  the  outcome  of  its  representatives'  labours 
in  the  pigeonholes  of  its  military  bureau.     The  Eussian  headquar- 
ters in  Bulgaria  were  accompanied  by  a  small  army  of  foreign  attaches. 
Japan  had  sent  a  colonel,  and  Sweden  a  highly-decorated  major ; 
Austria  and  Germany  were  represented  by  general  officers,  and  Eng- 
land by  an  able  and  gallant  Guardsman.   Doubtless  all  those  gentlemen 
were  sedulous  in  the  compilation  of  reports,  but  he  who  would  under- 
take the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  will 
search  in  vain  for  documents  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  mate- 
rial assistance  to  him.     Among  those  generals  and  colonels  there 
quietly  moved  a  young  lieutenant,  the  delegate  from  a  great  nation 
whose  standing  army  is  not  so  strong  as  a  couple  of  Russian  divisions. 
He  was  zealous  in  his  appointed  duty ;  with  cool  keen  eye  he  watched 
the  heart  of  every  battle ;  and  when  the  West  Point  lieutenant  of 
Engineers  went  home  to  his  normal  duty  of  keeping  in  order  the 
drains  of  Washington,  he  took  with  him  and  handed  in  to  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States  Government,  a  report  on  the  war, 
so  thorough,  so  detailed,  so  charged  with  independent  yet  tempe- 
rate criticism,  as  to  leave  for  the  would-be  historian,  so  far  as  the 
Russian  share  in  it  was  concerned,  an  undertaking  of  sheer  surplusage. 
First-Lieutenant  F.  V.  Greene,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  had  made  his  report  an  exhaustive  record  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war;   but  this  work  of  so  great  importance  might  have 
gone  into  the  limbo  peopled  by  the  reports  of  military  attaches  of 
other  states,  save  for  the  practice  of  the  departments  of  the  United 
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States  G-overnment  to  present  to  the  legislature,  and  thus,  in  effect, 
to  constitute  public  property,  documents  conceived  to  be  of  general 
interest.  Finally,  Mr.  Greene's  report  was  reprinted,  no  longer  as  a 
state  paper,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe ;  it  has  been  translated 
into  (xerman  and  Bussian,  and  the  General  Staff  of  St.  Petersburg 
have  given  it  their  official  imprimatur  as  a  standard  authority. 

A  military  lieutenant  had  served  Uncle  Sam's  turn  in  Bulgaria  : 
to  report  to  him  on  the  operations  engaged  in  by  England  in  Egypt 
two  years  ago  he  nominated  a  naval  officer,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Casper  F.  Goodrich,  of  a  United  States  squadron  which  happened  to 
be  at  Alexandria  when  the  operations  began.     West  Point  had  scored 
in  Europe ;  Annapolis,  the  U.S.  academy  for  naval  cadets,  was  now  to 
have  its  *  show '  in  Africa.    Commander  Goodrich  has  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  the  American  Navy  his  Report  of  the  British  Naval  and 
Military  Operations  in  Egypt  (1882);  the  work  has  been  printed 
in  the  Government  printing  office,  and  an  early  copy  of  it  now  lies 
before  me.     It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  the 
British  army  to  compile  and  issue  an  official  narrative  of  the  wars  in 
which  the  troops  who  are  under  its  direction  have  been  engaged,  in 
which  respect  it  diffei*s  from  the  wise  and  useful  practice  of  that 
great  General  Staff  over  which  Count  Moltke  so  long  presided.     It 
is  not  contended  that  Commander  Goodrich's  report  on  the  operations 
in  Egypt  has  the  intrinsic  weight  or  the  fulness  of  detail  that  would 
entitle  it  to  take  rank  as  a  substitute  for  such  a  narrative ;  but  it 
has  characteristics  which  make  it  of  important  value  both  to  the 
strictly  professional  student,  and  to  the  general  reader  who  is  unwill- 
ing to  content  himself  with  the  despatches  of  generals  and  the  letters 
of  war  correspondents.     Its  author  is  a  trained  expert  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  the  internal  evidence  of  his  work  proves  that  he  brought  to  it 
a  keen  eje,  a  shrewd  intellect,  and  an  independence  in  which  there 
is  no  censoriousnesp.      He  acknowledges  with  frank  gratitude  the 
courtesy  of  the  British  naval  and  military  chiefs  in  affording  him 
every  facility  for  travel  and  for  obtaining  data  and  technical  infor- 
mation.   Of  those  advantages  he  has  made  the  fullest  use ;  and  his 
two  volumes — one  containing  the  text  of  his  report,  the  other  a  great 
nnmber  of  admirably-executed  photographs  and  elaborately-detailed 
plans — may  with  confidence  be  asserted  to  constitute  the  best  history 
of  the  campaign  yet  contributed  to  the  military  literature  of  the 
world.    It  may  be  assumed  that  some  English  publisher  will  ere 
long  make  Commander  Goodrich's  report  accessible  to  readers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  meanwhile  a  short  summary  of  the  author's 
comments  can  scarcely  be  destitute  of  interest. 

The  broad  inference  which  the  reporter  draws  from  the  essential 
facts  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  is  that  vessels  are  not,  and 
never  will  be,  able  to  fight  on  even  terms  with  forts :  that  is,  when 
the  object  of  the  vessels  is  to  reduce  the  forts — the  ability  of  forts 
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to  stop  the  progress  of  modem  ships  is  another  question.  He  does 
not  deny  that  for  the  latter  enterprise  the  works  of  Alexandria 
would  have  been  utterly  powerless  against  the  British  fleet,  *  which 
need  hardly  have  paid  them  the  compliment  of  a  passing  shot.'  But 
in  the  case  of  fight  between  ship  and  fort,  he  points  out  that  tJie 
responsibility  of  the  attack  belongs  to  the  former,  while  the  latter 
gains  the  credit  of  a  drawn  battle.  The  former  cannot  continue  the 
action  beyond  a  certain  time,  limited  by  the  capacity  of  shell-rooms 
and  mag^nes.  The  garrison  of  the  latter  may  quietly  wait  under 
cover  until  the  ship's  fire  slackens,  can  then  return  it  with  interest, 
and  continue  it  until  the  ship,  if  she  be  able,  retires  re  vjufecta. 
Notwithstanding  the  preponderating  weight  of  fire  from  the  British 
guns,  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  he  contends,  was  not  in  a 
technical  sense  a  triumph : — 

The  forts  [he  writes]  were  badly  bruised,  but  the  more  modern  parapets  were 
not  seriously  harmed.  In  the  generality  of  cases  the  real  damage  they  sustained 
could  easily  have  been  repaired  in  a  single  night.  If  the  bombardment  was  directed 
against  the  forts  in  this,  their  defensive  capacity,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 
If  its  object  was  the  dismounting  of  the  new  rifled  guns  (the  really  dangerous 
weapons),  it  must  be  conceded  that  siich  results  as  attended  the  work  of  the 
inshore  squadron  (only  one  gun  of  this  type  being  seriously  affected),  or  even  such 
as  were  achieved  by  the  offshore  squadron  (less  than  one-half  being  permanently 
disabled),  do  not  justify  the  verdict  of  success. 

Of  course  there  is  no  contention  but  that  '  in  the  wider  sense  of 
having  driven  the  garrisons  from  their  batteries,  and  having  silenced 
the  forts,'  the  fleet  was  unquestionably  victorious. 

But  into  this  product,  Commander  Groodrich  is  careful  to  ac- 
centuate, entered  the  important  element  of  morale.  He  testifies, 
indeed,  with  a  soldierly  warmth,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian 
defenders.  Overmatched  as  they  were  in  weight  and  skill  of  fire, 
he  bears  witness  that  they  stood  to  their  batteries  ^  with  unexpected 
and  admirable  courage.' 

When  the  '  Inflexible's '  1,700-pound  projectiles  struck  the  scarp  of  the  Light- 
house Fort  immediately  under  an  embrasure,  they  would  throw  up  a  cloud  of  dust 
and  fragments  of  stone  as  high  as  the  lighthouse  itself.  To  the  looker-on  it 
seemed  impossible  to  live  under  such  a  fire,  yet  after  a  few  minutes  tbe  dust  would 
clear  away  and  the  gun's  crew  would  plucldly  toss  another  shell  back  at  their  huge 
opponent. 

But  the  strain  of  the  unequal  strife,  and  the  heavy  casualties 
broke  down  the  resistance  offered  for  a  time  so  courageously  by  the 
Egyptian  artillerymen.  Commander  Groodrich  specifies  the  '  Condor's' 
share  in  the  action,  and  the  conduct  of  the  landing  party  under 
Lieutenant  Bradford  of  the  'Invincible'  as  'the  two  brilliant 
episodes  of  the  day.'  But  just  as  Fort  Mex  was  in  his  opinion  the 
only  one  of  the  Alexandrian  defences  that  could  not  have  renewed 
the  action  on  the  following  day,  and  that  because  of  the  damage 
wrought  it  by^Bradford's  spiking-party,  so  he  holds  that  if  the  con- 
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stancy  of  the  garrison  bad  been  of  a  higher  type,  the  task  of  that 
landing  party  would  have  been  very  arduoos.  He  thus  pithily  .and 
idiomatically  expresses  himself : — 

The  actaal  g^anriaon  was  whipped,  and  thoroughly  whipped,  after  a  most  credit* 
able  and  determined  resistance,  but  it  in  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  if  it  had  been 
ci&persofmei  similar  to  that  on  board  the  attacking  fleet,  the  spiking^party  would 
bsTe  had  difficulty  in  executing  their  task,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  the  challenge 
from  tiie  ships  would  have  been  promptly  accepted.   . 

And  had  that  challenge  been  so  accepted,  what  would  have  been 
the  issue  ?  The  Egyptian  resources  of  ammunition  were  '  enormous.' 
The  bombardment  of  the  11th  of  July  had  drained  the  British  fleet's 
stock  of  ammunition  ^  to  a  dangerously  low  ebb.'  The  concluding 
sentence  of  Commander  Groodrich's  commentary  on  the  bombardment 
is  fiill  of  significance  : — 

'With  a  heavier  sea  running  to  render  the  fire  of  the  fleet  less  accurate,  and  to 
embarrass  the  operation  of  replenishing  its  almost  empty  magazines  and  shell-rooms 
from  the  anmiunition  vessels  in  the  outer  roadstead,  can  any  doubt  be  reasonably 
entertained  that  the  struggle  would  have  been  vastly  prolonged  even  if  the  final 
lesult  had  been  unaltered  P 

Commander  Goodrich  found  convincing  evidence  that  the  new 
high-powered  guns  are  not  adapted  for  bombarding  earthworks, 
because  their  flat  trajectory  sends  their  projectiles  along  the  line  of 
the  greatest  resistance  of  the  fortification.  If  an  approximately 
vertical  fire  is  attained  by  dint  of  increasing  the  fighting  distance, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  their  high  power  and  flat  tra- 
jectory is  nullified.  And  equally  obvious  is  it  that  the  longer  the 
range  the  less  close  must  be  the  shooting.  Commander  Goodrich 
asserts  that  we  have  no  gun  now  afloat  which  can  send  a  projectile 
through,  or  seriously  damage,  a  well-packed  earthen  parapet  thirty 
feet  thick  at  ordinary  practicable  ranges.  The  ratio  of  invulner- 
ability is  of  course  maintainable  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
parapet  proportionately  with  the  penetration  of  the  projectile.  It 
follows  that  the  aggressive  action  must  chiefly  concern  itself  with 
efibrts  to  dismount  the  guns  of  the  defending  batteries,  and  to  explode 
their  batteries.  For  the  gunners  of  vessels  assigned  to  the  task  of 
reducing  fortifications  there  are  but  two  targets  at  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  direct  their  fire :  the  muzzle  of  any  gun  actually  served, 
and  any  visible  building  known  or  believed  to  be  a  magazine  or  shell- 
house;  shot  elsewhere  directed  are  thrown  away.  Incidentally  he 
points  out  that  since  the  British  gunners  were  greatly  aided  in  their 
aim  by  having  the  black  muzzles  of  the  Egyptian  guns  clearly  defined 
against  the  light-coloured  masonry  of  the  parapet,  it  would  be  a  wise 
expedient  to  have  the  guns  painted  of  a  colour  undistinguishable 
from  that  of  their  surroundings. 

Hammering  away  at '  long  taw '  when  the  target  is  comparatively 
speaking  a  mere  pin's  point  is  a  prolonged  and  precarious  operation* 
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A  Buccessful  hit  must  mean  either  good  luck  or  phenomenally  good 
fihootiug.  The  American  reporter  suggests  an  expedient  for  quick- 
ening-up  results.  He  argues  that  ships  of  war,  unless  intended  for 
thejpurpose  of  either  engaging  other  ships  or  batteries  exclusively, 
should  be  prepared  for  both  classes  of  work  by  carrying  composite 
batteries : — 

If  [writes  he  in  italics]  Admiral  Seymour  had  possessed  a  vessel  carrying  both 
heavy  modem  high-powered  guns  and  large  howitzers  or  other  shell-gims  capable 
of  great  elevation,  and  thus  ttomewhat  similar  to  the  mortar  in  application,  she 
would  have  been  of  immense  value,  for  she  could  have  run  close  into  the  forts, 
driven  the  Egyptians  away  from  their  batteries  with  her  shell-guns  and  her 
machine-guns,  and  then  dismounted  the  latter  with  comparative  ease  at  short 
range  with  her  high-powered  ordnance. 

In  this  connection  he  insists  strenuously  on  a  thorough  determination 
of  the  possibilities  of  vertical  fire.  That  a  vessel  undertaking  the  ser- 
vice would,  he  describes  in  the  sentence  just  quoted,  run  a  certain  risk 
of  getting  mauled  in  carrying  it  out  is  patent.  The  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  conclusively  proved,  in  Commander  Goodrich's  words, 
'  that  ships  engaging  forts  not  superior  to  them  in  force  gain  more  in 
accuracy  of  fire  by  anchoring  than  in  safety  by  keeping  under  way ; ' 
but,  although  he  does  not  say  so  specifically,  he  would  probably  recog- 
nise that  a  ship  engaging  in  the  hazardous  close-range  enterprise  he 
suggests  should  diminish  her  risk  as  much  as  possible,  by  keeping 
under  way,  at  least  until  the  gun-teams  on  the  shore  defences  had  been 
driven  from  their  batteries.  Yet  this  is  not  certain,  since  another  of 
his  conclusions  is  that  the  average  value  of  ship-armour  has  been  greatly 
underrated,  the  conditions  of  a  test  in  actual  practice  differing  in 
the  armour's  favour  in  a  variety  of  details  from  those  of  a  set  trial  of 
a^  section  of  armour-plating.  And,  to  conclude  a  very  imperfect 
summary  of  his  closely-reasoned  deductions,  this  is  his  verdict  on 
the  ^machine-guns  which  were  so  largely  employed  by  the  British 
fleet : — 

If  mounted  in  the  tops,  and  used  at  short  range  against  low  parapets,  as  at 
Mex,  they  may  be  very  useful,  but  in  a  general  engagement  at  long  range  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  outside  fleet,  where  the  fall  of  the  bullets  could  not  be  observed  and 
the  aim  corrected,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  object  aimed  at  and  the  thickness 
of  the  smoke),  they  cannot  be  considered  as  really  formidable. 

Commander  Goodrich  speaks  in  terms  of  hearty  praise  of  the 
exertions  for  rescuing  Alexandria  from  the  wholesale  destruction 
which  threatened  it  after  Ihe  bombardment,  made  by  the  blue-jackets 
and  marines  of  the  fleet.  It  is  with  becoming  modesty  that  he 
records  the  co-operation  of  a  detachment  from  the  American  squad- 
ron, which  landed  and  did  its  valuable  and  effective  work  under  his 
own  command.  But  he  speaks  with  emphasis,  although  with  re- 
straint, of  the  neglect  of  possible  contingencies  manifested  in  allow- 
ing Sir  Archibald  Alison's  expeditionary  force  to  remain  at  Cyprufl, 
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out  of  immediate  reach,  when  the  fleet  undertook  the  bombardment. 
'  That  those  troops,'  he  writes, '  were  not  on  board  to  take  possession  of 
the  place  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July  is  to  be  regretted.  Had 
they,  or  indeed  any  number  of  men  greater  tiian  a  mere  handful,  been 
landed  at  that  time,  the  burning  of  the  city,  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters of  the  age,  would  have  been  averted.'  The  lesson  he  draws  from 
the  failure  to  prevent  that  calamity  is  '  that  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  future,  such  prevision  and  preparation  will  be  obligatory 
on  the  side  of  the  attack,  properly  to  defend  the  interests  of  neutrals 
against  the  ravages  of  a  semi-civilised  enemy  smarting  \mder  the 
gense  of  defeat.' 

The  American  officer's  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
Lord  Wolseley's  strategy  in  transferring  his  base  to  Ismailia,  instead 
of  following  the  example  of  Napoleon  and  operating  up  the  Nile 
Valley,,  is  as  lucid  as  succinct ;  and  he  is  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
adroitness  and  secrecy  with  which  the  change  of  base  was  carried  out. 
The  nocturnal  occupation  of  Port  Said  was  clearly  a  piece  of  work 
after  his  own  heart.  He  notes,  what  is  not  mentioned  in  the  official 
despatches,  the  workmanlike  position  in  which  the  ^  Monarch '  and 
the  ^Iris'  were  moored  in  front  of  that  place,  the  former  with  her 
forward  turret-guns  commanding  the  main  street,  the  latter  outside 
her  comrade,  where  she  could  shell  the  beach  and  the  Arab  town* 
In  proof  of  the  thorough  obedience  to  the  order  of  silence  that  ruled 
the  night  surprise,  he  mentions  that  the  people  on  board  the  French 
ironclad,  moored  to  the  same  buoy  as  the  ^  Monarch,'  remained  in 
utter  ignorance  that  anything  was  being  done.  The  seizure  of 
Ismailia  by  Captain  Fitzroy's  mixed  force  of  blue-jackets  and 
marines,  although  completely  unexpected  and  almost  unresisted,  he 
calls  an  undertaking  'dangerous  in  the  extreme,'  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  a  large  armed  force  of  Egyptians.  Perhaps  in  using 
such  an  expression  Commander  Goodrich  speaks  too  strongly,  seeing 
that  Fitzroy  was  able  not  only  to  hold  his  own  without  support  in 
Ismailia,  but  also  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Nefiche,  and  eflfectually 
hinder  him  from  re-establishing  himself  there  until  Crraham  landed 
with  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  and  covered  the  front.  But  in 
the  iace  of  an  enemy  of  any  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  necessarily  complicated  character  of  the  combinations  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Canal  and  the  positions  in  it  would  have  imparted  an 
element  of  very  serious  hazard.  The  grounding  of  a  transport  in  the 
fairway  of  the  Canal  might  have  left  Fairfax  in  the  air,  where,  indeed, 
he  was  much  longer  than  had  been  arranged  for,  owing  to  the  delay 
caused  to  the  transport  fleet  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  Messageries 
steamer  to  obey  orders  and  tie  up  in  the  Canal,  and  the  hesitancy  of 
a  yomig  naval  officer  to  compel  her  to  do  so.  Of  that  gentleman's 
conduct  the  American  officer  takes  a  strong  view:  'he  was  less 
deserving  of  a  commendation  than  of  a  courtrmartial.'  And  he  argues 
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thus:  ^His  unwillingness  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  stopping 
the  French  steamer  might  have  frustrated,  as  it  certainly  did  delay, 
the  execution  of  a  strategic  plan  on  which  depended  the  success  of  the 
whole  campaign.'  Himself  a  naval  officer,  he  glories  in  the  checkmate 
the  English  commander  was  able  to  administer  to  M«  de  Lesseps  in 
virtue  of  the  skill  in  navigation  of  British  naval  officers ;  and  he  mani- 
fests a  grim  satisfaction  at  the  artistic  style  in  which  the  attempted 
desertion  of  the  French  Administration  of  the  Oanal  at  Ismailia  was 
thwarted  by  the  fast  torpedo  launch  with  which  the  British  senior 
naval  officer  barred  the  entrance  to  the  Canal  from  Lake  Timsah. 

To  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Kassassin,  which  he  regards  as 
closing  the  first  period  of  the  campaign,  Gonmiander  Croodrich 
attaches  very  great  importance.  It  showed,  he  argues,  our  people 
that  the  task  they  had  undertaken  promised  to  prove  other  than  a 
mere  parade  across  the  desert,  and  that  their  enemy  was  keen  enough 
to  come  within  range  and  hold  his  own  for  hours  together ;  but  it 
indicated  not  less  that  he  was  not  staunch  enough  to  stand  an  attack 
pushed  home  to  close  quarters,  and  that,  even  though  he  should  be 
in  greatly  superior  numbers,  he  might  be  expected  to  give  way  if 
resolutely  assailed.  Nor  did  the  acute  American  fail  to  discern  that 
<the  value  of  the  action  on  the  moral  of  the  British  troops,  and 
especially  of  the  younger  recruits,  was  incalculable.  It  gave  them 
that  self-reliance  which  only  can  be  obtained  through  actual  and 
successful  contact  with  the  enemy.' 

The  critical  period  of  the  campaign  was  the  interval  between 
Kassassin  and  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  it  was  the  transport  difficulty  which 
gave  it  that  character.  Kassassin  was  but  twenty  miles  distant  from 
the  base  at  Ismailia,  where  supplies  abounded  in  profusion,  yet  at 
Kassassin  there  was  discomfort  reaching  to  privation.  The  railway 
was  temporarily  unavailable;  the  army  transport  had  ^completely 
broken  down;'  and  but  for  the  boat  service  on  the  Sweet  Water 
Canal,  a  detailed  and  most  interesting  account  of  which  is  given  by 
Commander  Croodrich,  he  regards  it  as  doubtful  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  draw  in  temporarily  from  the  advanced  posi- 
tion taken  up  at  Kassassin*  Half  the  wheeled  transport  was  from 
the  first  unavailable,  because  to  draw  each  vehicle  through  the  sand 
the  regulation  team  had  to  be  doubled ;  the  waggons  and  carts  were 
discarded,  and  their  teams  applied  to  the  more  purposeful  service  of 
hauling  trucks  on  the  railway  and  craft  on  the  Sweet  Water  CanaL 
But  for  the  railway,  on  whose  comparative  integrity  we  had  no  rig^ht 
to  lean  any  trust,  our  transport  difficulties  would  have  been  even 
greater  than  they  were.    On  this  head  the  American  officer  writes :— • 

The  cliief  reason  for  the  breakdown  in  the  transport  was  undoubtedlj  the 
attempted  adherence  to  a  rigid  system,  absolutely  imsuited  to  the  country  In  which 
the  operations  were  to  be  conducted.  The  native  inhabitants  may  be  generally 
assumed  to  understand  fairly  well  their  own  needs  in  this  particular.    In  £^gxpt 
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from  time  immemorial  they  hare  used  pack  animals  ezduaiyely.  Had  the  British 
transport  corps  landed  at  Ismailia  with  an  adequate  and  well-organised  mule  train, 
the  heavy  desert  and  the  interruption  in  the  railroad  would  have  failed  to  check 
the  flow  of  supplies^to  the  fronty  and  the  army  would  have  been  spared  the  annoy- 
ance of  seeming  to  suffer  almost  within  sight  of  the  base. 

His  strictures  on  wheeled  transport  in  a  country  of  heavy  sand 
apply  with  equal  force  to  wheeled  artillery,  between  which  and  the 
mountain  batteries  employed  during  the  campaign  he  institutes  a 
comparison  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  point  of 
mobility;  and  he  suggests  as  desirable  for  service  over  sandy  soils 
'some  sort  of  broad  tire  capable  of  ready  application  to  the  wheels  of 
all  vehicles/ 

With  the  gradual  accumulation  of  supplies  beyond  the  needs  of 
daily  consumptiou,  time  had  come  for  renewing  the  offensive,  and 
Commander  Goodrich's  *  second  or  quiescent '  period  of  the  campaign 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  concentration  to  the  front  was  made, 
followed  without  loss  of  time  by  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  His 
remarks  on  that  combat  are  modest,  pertinent,  and,  I  venture  to 
think,  conclusive  in  the  force  of  their  reasoning. 

In  view  (says  he)  of  the  decisiveness  of  the  victory  comment  appears  un- 
necessary. It  may  he  alleged  that  the  mode  of  attack  adopted  was  hazardous  to  the 
degree  of  imprudence ;  that  no  commander  would  dare  to  employ  such  tactics  on 
European  territory ;  that  a  night  march  of  nine  miles  could  only  he  followed  hy  a 
properly  disposed  and  immediate  assault  under  circumstances  so  exceptional  as  to 
be  providential.  It  must,  however,  he  remembered  that  General  Wolseley  under- 
stood his  enemy,  knew  his  military  habits  and  numbers,  as  weU  as  the  ground 
intervening,  had  a  fairly  good  idea  of  his  entrenchments,  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
fmraly  a  strong  conviction  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  engaging  him,  and  confi* 
dence  in  the  officers  and  men  of  his  own  command.  What  he  would  have  done 
if  the  enemy  had  been  of  another  character  is  another  question,  whose  consideration 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  report.  It  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to 
such  criticisms  as  are  referred  to  above  to  remark  that  the  means  were  adjusted  to 
the  end  to  be  reached,  and  that  the  justification  (if  any  be  needed)  of  the  risks 
incurred  lies  in  the  success  which  attended  them,  a  success  as  rare  as  it  was 
complete. 

And  he  'concludes  his  report  with  words  that  must  send  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction  to  every  British  heart:  ^The  rapidity  with  which  the 
blow  was  prepared  was  the  outcome  of  England's  maritime  supremacy, 
but  the  force  with  which  it  was  delivered  was  drawn  from  skill  in 
plan  joined  to  vigour,  courage,  and  self-confidence  in  execution.' 

Commander  Goodrich  expresses  the  meanest  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Egyptian  officers,  respecting  whom  he  perpetuate  the 
camp  joke  that  each  knew  he  would  nm,  but  hoped  his  neighbour 
would  stay ;  but  he  will  not  have  it  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
old  Egyptian  regular  army  were  at  all  contemptible  adversaries. 

The  men  (says  he)  displayed  real  courage  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  as  the  desperate 
struggle  in  the  tienchea  and  their  heavy  loss  in  killed  abundantly  prove.  The 
black  regunenta  £rom  the  Soudan  were  especially  noticeable  for  their  pluck,  fighting 
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bravely  Iiand  to  hand  with  the  British.  More  intelligence  and  less  downright 
cowardice  in  the  upper  grades  might  have  converted  these  men  into  a  formidable 
army. 

The  impressions  of  a  competent  and  impartial  witness  in  regard  to 
the  characteristics  of  our  own  troops  in  the  field  are  full  of  interest^ 
and,  while  they  tell  the  soldier  nothing,  may  with  confidence  be  set 
by  the  civilian  reader  against  some  less  complimentary  comments  of 
irresponsible  critics  that  may  not  yet  be  forgotten.  Of  the  British 
ofl&cers  as  a  body  Commander  Goodrich  writes  : — 

The  most  indifferent  observer  could  not  faQ  to  notice  on  their  part  a  desire  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  work,  whether  campaigning  or  fighting ;  a  cheerful  manner 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances ;  and  a  commendable  spirit  of  good- 
fellowship.  Their  great  object  was  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  distinction,  and 
to  profit  by  it  when  secured.  If  fortunate  in  this  respect,  the  trouhles  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  their  life  were  as  nothing.  The  commapder-in-chief  waa  sup- 
ported by  a  set  of  ofiicers  who  only  required  permission  to  go  ahead  and  do  their 
duty — the  execution  followed  at  once,  and  was  marked  by  intelligence,  zeal,  and 
perseverance. 

He  records  his  convic^tion  that  the  method  of  promotion  adopted  in 
our  army,  ^  while  not  free  from  abuse  or  favouritism,  produced  in  the 
body  of  officers  who  controlled  and   carried  out  the  operations  in 
Egypt,  a  corps  of  young,  active,  zealous,  and  capable  men,  of  whom  no 
service,  however  high  its  standard,  need  be  ashamed.'     Unlike  some 
of  our  own  laudatores  terwporia  acti,  he  is  enthusiastically  in  favour 
of  the  practice  of  mentioning  junior  as  well  as  senior  officers  in  de- 
spatches, when  their  conduct  has  merited  the  distinction.     He  uses 
the  double  argument,  that  the  doing  so  furnishes  material  for  the 
exercise  of  that  selection  which  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  now 
established  method  of  promotion ;  and  that,  to  use  his  own  words* 
*  while  the  sense  of  duty  well  done  may  be  all  an  officer  has  the  right 
to  expect,  yet,  until  human  nature  changes  entirely,  even  the  most 
conscientious  person  will  not  fail  to  find  a  stimulus  to  still  greater 
exertions  in  the  knowledge  that  his  effiarts,  if  successful,  will  become 
part  of  the  annals  of  the  service  to  which  he  has  devoted'  his  life 
without  reserve.'     The  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  American 
army  is  invariably  a  soldier  of  a  very  fine  stamp — intelligent,  pre- 
pared for  his  duty  by  long  service  in  the  ranks,  not  unfrequently, 
indeed,  an  ex-sergeant  of  our  own  service  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to 
describe  as  the  good  old  sort  of  non-commissioned  officer.     If,  then, 
there  is  any  serious  deterioration  in  our  more  modem  non-commissioned 
officerhood,  such  as  is  so  freely  charged  by  critics  solicitous  to  detect 
shortcomings  in  the  new  order  of  things,  that  unsatisfactory  condition 
could  scarcely  fail  to  make  itself  apparent  to  an  American  obeerver 
so  acute  and  so  candid  as  is  Commander  Goodrich.    His  curt,  effec- 
tive testimony  is  eminently  reassuring :  <  The  writer  of  this  report 
was  impressed  by  the  intelligence  displayed  by  the  non-commissioned 
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officers  whom  he  observed,  as  well  as  .by  the  very  large  share  they 
seemed  to  have  in  the  business  routine  of  the  companies.' 

Not  less  unqualified  is  the  testimony  of  this  American  officer  to 
the  merits  of  that  much-maligned  person,  the  British  soldier.  Let 
the  censor  who  thinks  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  not  gradually 
being  wrought  in  him  by  humanising  influences  first  glance  over 
Gurwood's  selections  from  the  Wellington  despatches,  and  then  read 
what  Commander  Goodrich  has  set  down  in  this  report :  '  The  good 
behaviour  of  the  troops  on  the  whole  was  a  matter  of  constant  remark. 
I  take  pleasure  in  recording  as  the  result  of  my  own  observation, 
extending  over  many  weeks,  the  rarity  of  cases  of  intoxication  or 
other  misdemeanour,  the  soldierly  bearing,  neat  appearance,  and 
generally  good  behaviour  of  the  British  troops  in  Egypt.'  Holding 
that  the  short-service  system  was  on  its  trial  in  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, as  is  true  in  a  certain  degree,  Commander  Croodrich  thus 
formulates  his  opinion  on  the  issue : — 

The  long-service  men  might  have  been  hardier,  more  seasoned — ^indeed,  the 
«Tidence  drawn  from  the  record  of  the  marines  is  clear  on  this  point  (the  younger 
men  famished  more  than  their  quota  of  invalids) — but  that  they  would  have  behaved 
with  more  steadiness  on  the  march  and  coolness  in  the  fight  cannot  be  shown. 
While  (he  continues)  the  enemy  encountered  in  Egypt  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  develop  the  highest  qualities  of  the  British  soldier,  still  as  a  fairly  adequate 
trial  of  the  scheme  that  has  been  working  into  operation  for  the  last  decade,  the 
campaign,  although  fnll  of  lessons  in  detail,  must  be  regarded  also  as  abounding  in 
promise  for  the  future.  Given  (he  concludes)  a  few  years  for  the  method  to  crys- 
tallise, it  IS  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  British  infantry  will  be  counted  as  of  old, 
most  formidable,  and  its  presence  on  a  European  battle-field  as  a  most  potent  factor 
in  the  result. 

Ahchibald  Fobbes. 
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A    TANGLED  SKEIN  UNRAVELLED, 

Ob  the  MtSTBKT   of  SHAKESPEAlUBi'S   SONNBTS. 


Sufficient   critical  attention  has  never  been  bestowed  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  sonnets  attributed  to  Shakespeare.     Editor  after 
editor,   commentator    after    commentator,   critic    after  critic,   has 
accepted  them  with   blind   unquestioning  faith  as  the   undoubted 
work  of  the  greatest  genius  of  his   time,  and  gone  into  raptures 
accordingly.     They  have  found  in  every  line  proofs,  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  that  the  hand  of  the  genius  who  wrote  Macbeth^  Hamiety 
Leavy  Aa   You  Like  It,  and  other  masterpieces,  could  be  traced  in 
these  smaller  effusions,  and  have  indulged  in  conjectures  and  fanci- 
ful hypotheses  without  number,  to  explain  and  account  for  their 
composition.     The  assumption  always  was  that  Shakespeare  indubit- 
ably wrote  them  all;  and  upon  that  assumption,  as  upon  a  sure 
foundation,  immense  piles  of  foolish  laudation  have  been  erected, 
till  the  world  has  wondered.     After  such  a  long-continued  choms  of 
assent  and  admiration,  lasting  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  ask  whether  the  world  has  not  been  the  victim 
of  a  mystification,  and  whether  Shakespeare  really  wrote  aU  the  sonnets 
with  which  he  is  credited,  or  only  a  part  of  them.     In  considering  the 
question,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  he  never  published  them, 
never  claimed  their  authorship,  never  acknowledged  them,  and  never, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  gave  his  consent  or  authority  to  any 
one  else  to  publish  them  on  his  behalf,  or  in  his  name.     It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare  was  by  no  means  careless  of 
his  poetical  fame,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1593,  when 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  the  beautiful  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonisy 
which  he  declared,  in  a  dedication  to  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  to  be  the  '  first  heir  of  his  invention ; '  and   in   the 
following  year,  with  a  dedication  to  the  same  nobleman,  he  published 
Zucrece,  or  the  Rape  of  Lucrecey  almost  equally  beautiful.      He 
never  afterwards  published  any  poems ;  and  it  was  not  until  fifteen 
years  subsequently  that  the '  Sonnets '  which  bear  his  name  were  given 
to  the  world  without  his  consent. 

Long  previously  to  the  publication  of  these  sonnets,  in  1609,  he 
was  known  as  a  sonneteer.     ^  As  the  souU  of  Euphorbus,'  says  Meres, 
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writing  in  1598,  ^was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete 
wittie  soule  of  Ovide  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honej-tongued  Shake- 
speare ;  witness  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrecef  and  his  sugred 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends!  Among  the  private  friends  of 
Shakespeare  at  this  time  three  especially  claim  notice— Mr.  William 
Herbert,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  young  man  of  eighteen, 
and  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  about  six  years  his 
senior,  rich,  handsome,  highly  esteemed,  popular  among  all  classes, 
the  favourite  associates  of  poets  and  dramatists  and  constant  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre.  William  Herbert  was  himself  a  poet.  His 
mother  was  the  sister  of  the  great  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  poet  also 
of  no  mean  rank,  and  who,  next  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  had  done 
more  to  popularise  the  sonnet  in  England  than  any  man  of  his  time. 
It  is  not  recorded  of  Lord  Southampton,  the  dearest  friend  of  Shake- 
speare, that  he  ever  attempted  the  composition  of  poetry ;  but  he,  like 
Mr.  William  Herbert,  was  fond  of  the  society  of  poets,  and  was  often  . 
a  generous  patron  of  unknown  and  rising  men.  These  two  nobles 
were  the  flower  of  the  golden  youth  of  the  period.  To  these  two,  as 
intimate  friends  of  Shakespeare,  was  afterwards  added  Philip,  the 
younger  brother  of  William  Herbert,  created  some  years  later  Earl  of 
Montgomery.  It  is  &irly  presumable  that,  if  any  of  the  sonnets 
attributed  to  Shakespeare  were  written  for  or  circulated  among  <  private 
Mends,'  these  illustrious  three  must  have  been  among  the  number. 

The  peculiar  form  of  poetical  composition  known  as  the  sonnet, 
which  is  imperatively  bound  to  consist  of  fourteen  lines,  neither  more 
nor  less,  and  must  be  rhymed  after  a  strictly  prescribed  rule  and 
pattern,  was  invented  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  cultivated 
by  Dante,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Petrarch.  The  latter  has  long 
been  erroneously  considered  as  its  originator,  though  Dante  wrote 
sonnets  before  Petrarch  was  bom.  English  literature  knew  nothing 
of  this  peculiar  form  of  composition  until  nearly  three  centuries 
afterwards,  when  the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,and  the  equally  accomplished  and  unfortunate  Earl  of  Surrey, 
introduced  it.  Their  example  was  followed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  Edmund  Spenser,  William  Shakespeare^  Robert 
Greene,  Edmund  Peele,  Michael  Drayton,  Samuel  Daniell,  Richard 
Bamfield,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  John  Donne,  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  John  Milton,  and  other  writers  of  the 
time. 

Though  some  of  the  early  sonneteers  appear  to  have  written  with 
the  intent  of  publication,  the  great  bulk  of  such  compositions  were 
circulated  privately  in  manuscript,  to  flatter,  compliment,  or  celebrate 
the  rich,  great,  or  illustrious  persons,  male  or  female,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  They  answered  in  their  own  way  a  purpose  similar 
to  that  of  the  Christmas,  New  Year,  or  birthday  cards  and  Valentines 
of  the  present  and  more  democratic  day.     In  Italy  the  custom  of 
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writing  complimentary  sonnets  has  prevailed  for  centuries,  and  still 
exists.  Brides  are  almost  invariably  presented  with  sonnets  in  their 
honour,  on  the  bridal  eve  or  morning.  It  is  generally  a  friend  of 
the  bride  or  bridegroom,  a  relation  of  one  or  other  of  the  families, 
who  pays  for  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  sonnet,  either  on  a  sepa- 
rate fly-leaf  (the  size  of  a  musical  programme  or  a  theatrical  play- 
bill), or  in  the  local  newspaper.  In  villages  the  sonnets  are  nailed 
or  otherwise  attached  to  walls,  sometimes  to  the  door  of  the  church. 
Copies  of  the  sonnet  are  sent  by  post  to  friends  of  the  families.  A 
bride  for  whom  no  sonnet  has  been  written  is  much  commiserated,  as 
having  no  friends — no  one  who  believes  in  her  beauty,  or  virtue,  or 
industry,  or  constancy,  as  the  case  may  be.  Even  the  humblest 
brides  have  sonnets  written  in  their  praise — unless  they  and  their 
friends  and  families  be  absolutely  indigent,  or  very  low  down  in  the 
social  scale. 

Sonnets  are  also  addressed  to  students  who  successfully  pass  their 
examinations  at  college.  Doctors  of  medicine,  doctors  of  law  and 
philosophy — and  young  priests  on  celebrating  mass  for  the  first  time 
— all  are  complimented  in  sonnets,  sometimes  written  by  friends, 
but  often  by  needy,  professional  sonnet>-writers,  who  are  so  numerous 
in  Italy  that  scarcely  a  village  but  possesses  one  or  more  of  them. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  prevailed  among  the  upper  classes  of  Eng- 
land before,  during,  and  after  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods. 
Bobert  Greene,  who  was  the  senior  of  Shakespeare  by  sixteen  years, 
confesses  in  his  RepentaTice  that,  after  he  had  taken  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  the  University,  he  proceeded  to  London,  '  where 
after  I  had  continued  some  short  time,  and  driven  myself  out  of 
credit  with  my  friends,  I  became  an  author  of  plays,  and  a  pervner  of 
love-pamphletSj  so  that  I  soon  grew  famous  in  that  qualitie.  Young 
yet  in  years,  though  old  in  wickedness,  I  grew  so  rooted  in  all  mis- 
chief, I  began  to  resolve  that  there  was  nothing  bad  that  was  profit- 
able.' These  pamphlets,  *  printed  only  on  one  side  of  one  leaf  (from 
paumefeuillet — a  leaf  to  be  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand),  contained 
for  the  most  part  a  single  sonnet,  which  was  sometimes  amatory, 
sometimes  lewd,  but  for  the  most  part  tender  and  complimentary. 
Nearly  all  the  poets  of  the  time  were  at  the  command  of  the  rich 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  great  Shakespeare  was  evidently 
of  the  number,  though  whether  he  wrote  any  of  his  Sonnets  for  hire, 
as  Greene  did,  is  open  to  doubt,  and  may  be  open  to  denial. 

Circulating  among  his  private  friends  or  acquaintances  only, 
from  1585  or  thereabouts,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
just  commencing  his  prosperous  dramatic  career — no  sonnet  of  Shake- 
speare appeared  in  print  until  the  year  1609,  when  he  had  passed  the 
first  prime  of  manhood,  and  attained  the  age  of  forty-five.  At  this 
time  and  for  long  afterwards  there  was  no  law  of  copyright  for  literary 

'  Shakespeare  in  his  dedication  of  Lucrece  to  Lord  Southampton  calls  the  poem 
8  pamphlet. 
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or  dramatic  composition,  and  any  speculative  or  dishonest  printer 
coold  publish  what  he  pleased  without  asking  permission  of  the 
author  or  any  one  else.  Thus  it  happened,  in  1 609,  that  one  Mr.  W.  H., 
known  to  T.  T.  (Thomas  Thorpe),  a  bookseller,  was  in  possession  of  a 
bimdle  of  sonnets ;  a  very  miscellaneous  bundle  it  turned  out  to  be, 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sonnets  of  various  degrees  of 
merit  and  demerit,  evidently  the  composition  of  various  writers. 
Thomas  Thorpe,  with  a  keen  eye  for  business,  having  no  copyright 
to  pay  for,  and  nothing  but  the  cost  of  paper  and  print  to  provide, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  manuscripts  from  the  hands  of  ^  Mr.  W.  H.' 
— in  what  manner  is  not,  and  possibly  never  can  be,  known — and  being 
assured  by  internal  evidence  that  at  least  some  of  them  were  the  un- 
doubted work  of  Shakespeare,  launched  the  whole  of  them  upon  the 
tide  of  popular  favour,  and  boldly  labelled  them  ^  The  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare.'  He  prefixed  to  the  collection  the  following  fantastical 
dedication : — 

TO  THE 

05LY  BEGETTEB  OP  THESE  EySIJIKG   S05NETS 

Mb.  W.  H, 

ALL  HAPriNESS 

AND  THAT  ETERNITY 

PROMISED  BT  OUR  ETER-LIYINO  POET 

WIBHETH 

THE  WELL-WISHING  ADVENTUBEB 

IN   SETTING   FORTH. 

T.  T. 
Thus  a  puzzle  was  left  for  posterity  which  has  not  been  and  pos- 
sibly never  will  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Who  was  Mr.  W.  H.  ?  In 
what  sense  was  he  the  '  begetter '  of  these  poems  ?  Was  he  the 
author  or  part  author  ?  Did  he  inspire,  or  cause  them  to  be  written? 
Or  did  begetter  only  mean  collector,  or  getter  together  ?  And,  above 
all,  were  they  wholly  or  partially  the  compositions  of  the  *  ever-living 
poet*  who  had  promised  immortality  to  Blr.  W.  H.,  or  to  some  other 
person  celebrated  in  the  poems  ? 

Various  surmises  have  been  made  on  the  subject.  Some  have 
held  that  W.  H.  was  William  Herbert  (who,  in  1609,  was  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  had  borne  the  title  since  1601).  Others  were  of 
opinion  that  *  W.  H.'  were  the  initials  reversed  of  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton ;  and  others  (more  egregious  simpletons  than 
the  rest)  imagined,  from  a  line  in  the  20th  Sonnet — 

A  man  in  heto  all  hews  in  his  controlling — 

that  the  hero  of  the  Sonnets  was  one  William  Hughes,  whom  nobody 
bad  ever  heard  of  at  the  time,  and  whom  nobody  has  ever  heard  of 
since.  To  push  absurdity  still  further,  Chalmers  maintained  (exert- 
ing all  his  energy  and  plausibility  in  the  attempt  to  prove  the  suppo- 
sition) that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  mysterious  personage  cele- 
brated in  the  Sonnets  under  the  guise  of  a  man.   Malone  hazarded  the 
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Biiggestion  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  no  other  than  Shakespeare's  nephew, 
William  Hart.  But  as  this  William  Hart  was  only  bom  in  1600,  he 
could  scarcely  have  been '  the  begetter '  of  the  sonnets  in  the  year 
1609,  either  in  the  sense  of  their  author,  or  obtainer. 

It  has  also  been  maintained,  not  only  that  M  the  sonnets  pub- 
lished by  the  impudent  Thomas  Thorpe  were  the  work  of  Shakespeare, 
but  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  autobiographical.    ^  With  this 
key,'  says  Wordsworth, '  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart.'    That  this 
is  a  misconception  of  the  critic  or  critics  who  first  promulgated  the  idea, 
and  a  blind  following  of  the  blind  by  those  who  have  since  adopted  it, 
is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  prove.     Looking  at  the  sonnets  as  they 
stand  in  the  pages  of  Thomas  Thorpe,  it  will  be  evident  that  Mr. 
W.  H.,  ^  the  only  begetter,'  exercised  but  little  care  in  the  arrangement 
and  classification  of  the  treasures  which  he  was  the  means  of  presenting 
to  the  world ;  that  he  was  not  solicitous,  and  certainly  not  successful, 
in  separating  the  poems  into  groups  according  to  their  subjects,  or 
with  due  regard  to  the  sequence  and  continuity  of  the  ideas  expressed 
in  them,  and  that  his  collection  is  a  confused  and  heterogeneous  mass  of 
fortuitous  atoms.     Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  possible  to  disentangle 
to  some  extent  the  perplexing  web,  and  to  divide  it  into  distinct 
patterns  and  designs  of  workmanship,  containing  many  interesting 
and   unconnected  threads,  that  fit  in  nowhere,   and   that   appear 
altogether  extraneous  to  the  fabric.     Some  of  the  sonnets  must  have 
been  written  prior  to  1590,  and  some  must  be  dated  as  late  as  1609, 
the  year  when  they  were  first  brought  together  by  the  officious  agency 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  and  that  of  the  pushing  tradesman  who  expected  to 
make  a  profit  of  them.     They  resolve  themselves  into  six  distinct 
groups : — 

First ;  a  series  of  poems  in  the  form  of  sonnets,  addressed  to  a 
rich,  noble,  and  handsome  young  man,  reproaching  him  mildly  and 
afiectionately  for  toasting  his  youthful  loves  on  many  women  for  whom 
he  did  not  care,  and  for  not  marrying  suitably  to  his  rank,  to  per- 
petuate his  race  as  nobility  and  duty  prescribed. 

Second ;  a  series  of  sonnets  addressed  by  a  poet,  whose  name  is 
Williarriy  to  the  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  wife  of  another  WiUicumj 
and  pleading  his  passion,  sometimes  A!:eproachfully,  sometimes  despon- 
dently, and  sometimes  hopefully,     j 

Third ;  a  vindication  of  the  poet's  character  to  a  powerful  friend 
and  generous  patron,  whom  rivals  and  enemies  had  endeavoured  to  turn 
against  him  by  calumnies  and  misrepresentations. 

Fourth ;  love  sonnets,  addressed  to  one  or  many  women,  by  on#  or 
many  lovers,  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  loves  of  the  two 
Williams  in  the  second  series. 

Fifth ;  miscellaneous  sonnets  written  in  various  moods  of  mind, 
addressed  to  various  persons,  or  mere  exercises  of  &ncy,  difiELoult  to 
classify. 
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Sixth ;  Bublime  or  self-confident  assertions  of  the  enduring  fame 
of  the  poet  and  predictions  of  the  immortality  of  his  productions. 

The  first  group  comprising  the  sonnets  numbered  from  1  to  20 ;  and 
continued  (after  the  accidental  and  careless  insertion  of  thirty-two  com-* 
positions  on  other  subjects)  in  Sonnets  53,  54,  and  b&.  These  are  all  on 
the  same  theme,  and  are  unquestionably  the  work  of  Shakespeare, 
imbued  with  all  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  illustrated  by  his  wit, 
his  fancy,  his  imagination,  his  judgment,  and  his  copious  felicity  of 
diction.  He  took  the  text  on  which  he  expatiated  from  the  29th  stanza 
of  his  o?m  beautiful  and  publicly  avowed  poem  Venua  and  Adonis : — 

Upon  the  Earth^s  increase  why  should'st  thou  feed, 
Unless  the  Earth  with  thy  increase  he  fed  P 
By  law  of  Nature,  thou  art  hound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  live  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 
And  so  in  spite  of  Death  thou  dost  survive, 
In  that  thy  likeness  is  still  left  alive. 

The  series  commences  in  the  1st  Sonnet,  with  this  fundamental 
and  leading  idea : — 

From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 
That  thereby  Beauty's  rose  might  never  die — 

and  is  continued  to  the  20tb,  which  so  far  differs  from  the  19th 
preceding  it,  as  being  both  epicene  and  obscene.  It  grates  harshly 
upon  the  more  delicate  ideas  of  oiir  time,  though  it  was  possibly 
not  o£fensiYe  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 

Possibly  tbe  beautiful  youth  to  whom  these  particular  twenty 
and  three  supplemental  sonnets  are  addressed  is  wholly  a  creature 
of  the  poet's  fancy,  typifying  a  modem  Eros,  Narcissus,  Antinous, 
(janymede  or  Adonis;  evolved  from  the  recesses  of  his  capacious 
mind,  to  aflFord  his  exuberant  fancy  scope  to  show  that  the  beauty  of 
a  young  man,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  a  young  woman,  n^ght  well 
occupy  the  thought  and  the  pen  of  an  imaginative  poet.  This 
hypothesis  is  certainly  tenable  and  worthy  of  consideration.  But,  if 
it  be  accepted,  the  question  arises  why  the  poet  of  Yenus  and 
Adonia  and  Lucrece^  both  of  which  beautifully  and  almost  too 
powerfully  display  the  fervour,  overiSow,  and  excess  of  amorous  pas* 
sion,  innocent  as  is  the  mythological  story  of  the  lust  of  Venus  for 
Adonis,  and  guilty  as  is  the  lust  of  Tarquin  for  Lucrece  in  the  more 
realistic  story  of  ancient  Some,  should  not  have  given  them  to  the- 
world  himself,  with  the  sanction  of  his  name ;  and  not  left  it  to  a 
covetous  bookseller  to  ferret  them  out  surreptitiously  and  publish 
them  for  his  own  benefit  and  not  for  the  glorification  of  their  author. 
The  alternative  or  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  that  the  sonnets  were 
written  on,  for,  and  concerning  a  real  person ;  that  they  were  bona 
fide  productions  intended  for  the  guidance,  persuasion,  and^waming 
of  a  noted  character  of  the  time,  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  sufficiently  elevated  in  rank  and  social 
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position,  to  justify  a  poet,  either  for  the  sake  of  reward  from  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  brilliant  youth,  or  from  the  regard,  friendship, 
or  love  which  he  entertained  towards  the  brilliant  youth  personally. 
Both  of  these  hypotheses  are  open  to  argument ;  yet,  on  careful  review 
of  all  the  circumstances,  it  seems  most  probable  that  these  beautiful, 
though  to  modem  eyes  fantastical  or  eccentric,  sonnets  were  addressed 
to  Mr.  William  Herbert,  between  the  years  1598,  when  that  was  his 
customary  title,  and  1601,  when  he  became  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In 
the  records  left  of  the  Earl  by  contemporary  writers,  it  is  palpable 
that,  if  he  needed  incentives  to  marriage,  he  needed  no  incentives  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  amorous  passions ;  for  the  which  he  is  reproved 
in  the  most  a^ectionate  manner  in  the  sonnets.  If  William  Herbert 
were  indeed  the  youth  addressed,  the  state  of  marriage,  to  which  he 
was  incited,  did  not  prove  a  source  of  happiness  to  him.  Lord 
Clarendon,  writing  of  this  noble  person,  says : — 

WUliam  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  the  most  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  man 
of  his  age.  He  was  very  well  bred  and  of  excellent  parts,  and  a  graceful  speaker  \ 
on  any  subject,  having  a  gOod  proportion  of  learning  and  a  ready  wit  to  apply  it 
and  enlarge  upon  it,  of  a  pleasant  and  facetious  humour,  and  a  disposition  arable, 
generous,  and  muoificent  .  .  .  And  as  his  conversation  was  most  with  men  of 
the  most  pregnant  parts  and  understanding,  so  toward  any  such  who  needed  support 
or  encouragement,  though  unknown,  if  properly  recommended,  he  was  very  liberaL . 
.  «  •  Yet  his  memory  must  not  be  flattered,  that  his  virtues  and  good  intentions 
may  be  believed.  He  was  not  without  some  alloy  of  vice,  and  without  being 
clouded  with  great  infirmities,  he  indulged  himself  in  pleasure  of  all  kinds  almost, 
in  all  excesses.  To  women,  whether  out  of  his  natural  constitution,  or  for  want  of  his 
domestic  content  and  delight,  in  which  he  was  most  unhappy  (for  he  paid  much 
too  dear  for  his  wife^s  fortune  by  taking  her  person  into  the  bargain),  he  was  im- 
mediately given  up.  But  then  he  likewise  retained  such  a  power  and  jurisdiction 
over  his  very  appetite,  that  he  was  not  so  much  transported  with  beauty  and 
outward  allurement,  as  with  those  advantages  of  the  mind,  as  manifested  an 
extraordinary  wit  and  spirit,  »nd  administered  great  pleasure  in  the  conversation. 
To  these  he  sacrificed  himself,  most  of  his  precious  time  and  his  future. 

If  the  hero  of  Shakespeare's  first  twenty  and  the  subsequent 
sonnets  on  the  same  subject  were  a  real  character,  the  sketch  drawn 
by  Lord  Clarendon  of  William  Herbert  exactly  corresponds  with 
Shakespeare's  description  of  the  noble  youth  who  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Pembroke.  Shakespeare  was  sixteen  years  his  senior, 
and,  with  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  may  well,  considering  the 
terms  oT  friendship  on  which  he  associated  with  the  favoured  youth, 
have  given  him  the  counsel  to  marry,  and  avoid  the  society  into 
which  his  too  exuberant  and  illegitimate  passions  might  lead  him. 
Nor  would  such  almost  paternal  counsel,  conveyed  in  such  glowing 
and  fascinating  style,  and  with  such  a  wealth  of  poetical  imagery,  have 
been  unwelcome  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  handsome  and  ac- 
complished William  Herbert,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  it.  Of  the 
father  but  little  is  known ;  but  the  memory  of  the  mother  has  been 
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immortalised  in  the  renowned  epitaph  which  Ben  Jonson  wrote  for 
her  tombstone : — 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney's  sister — Pembroke*s  mother, — 

Death  1  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 

lieam'd  and  fair  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  supposition  that  the  Mr,  *  W.  H.'  who 
was  *  the  only  begetter*  of  the  sonnets  would  not  have  been  addressed 
as  'Mr. '  in  1609,  when  he  was  a  rich  and  powerful  noble  of  almost  the 
highest  rank  in  England.  But  the  objection  has  no  weight  if  the 
sonnets  were  sent  to  their  recipient  in  his  father's  lifetime,  when  he 
was  simply  '  William  Herbert,'  and  might  have  desired,  when  hand- 
ing the  sonnets  to  the  publisher,  to  retain  the  initials  by  which 
some  of  them  were  first  addressed  to  him . 

The  second  series  of  the  sonnets  connected  together  in  idea  are 
widely  separated  in  the  edition  of  Thomas  Thorpe,  and  broken  in  their 
continuity.  The  sonnets  numbered  34,  35,  and  36  commence  the 
subject  of  the  poet's  love  for  a  married  woman,  and  after  an  interval 
of  ninety-six  sonnets  is  continued  in  the  127th,  forward  consecutively 
to  the  144th,  and  concluded  apparently  in  the  151st  and  152nd. 
The  three  following  sonnets,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
masterly  hand  of  Shakespeare,  and  which  do  not  exhibit  a  particle  of 
his  genius,  seem  to  exhibit  a  clue  to  the  real  authorship,  and  an  ex* 
planation  of  the  painfully  bad  puns  which  disfigure  them. 

So  Jiow  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine, 

And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will  ; 
Myself  111  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 

Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free ; 

For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind ; 
lie  learn'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me, 

Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 

Thou  usurer,  that  put'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake; 

So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse, 
Ilim  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me ; 
He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

Whatever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will, 

And  WILL  to  boot,  and  will  in  overplus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still, 

.To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
"Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 

Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  ? 
BhaU  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
I  And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  P 
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The  8ea,  all  water,  yet  receires  rain  etill, 

And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 

One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 
Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 
Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  WILL. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 

Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  will, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 

Thus  far  for  lore,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 

Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove  ; 

Among  a  number,  one  is  reckoned  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 

Though  in  thy  storeys  account  I  one  must  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 

That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 
And  then  thou  lov  st  me — for  my  name  is  Will. 

It  has  always  been  considered  by  critics  and  commentators  that, 
of  the  two  Wills,  or  two  Williams,  mentioned  in  these  sonnets,  one 
was  Shakespeare  himself,  writing  in  his  own  name,  and  on  his  own 
behalf,  to  a  married  woman  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  who  had 
another  lover,  also  of  the  name  of  William,  of  whom  the  first  William 
(Shakespeare)  was  jealous.  There  has  been  no  agreement  among 
these  critics  as  to  the  person  of  the  second  William,  though  the 
majority  of  commentators  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  name  of  the  lady  beloved  of  these 
two  Wills  has  long  been  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  there  has  been  no 
dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  she  was  a  married  woman,  and  that  *  Will,' 
supposed  to  be  Shakespeare,  made  guilty  love  to  her,  and  pourtrayed 
his  love  in  sonnets  which  are  autobiographical. 

But  before  assent  can  be  given  to  the  h^othesis  that  in  these 
particular  sonnets  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart,  we  must  be  better 
assured  than  such  critics  can  be,  that  they  have  found  the  true  key ; 
and  certain  facts,  which  they  have  never  taken  into  adequately  careful 
consideration,  must  be  duly  weighed,  and  either  accepted  or  rejected. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr. '  W.  H.,'  or  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  *  only  begetter '  of  the  sonnets,  was  himself  a  sonneteer ; 
that,  in  taking  the  advice  of  Shakespeare  to  marry,  he  unfortunately 
made  a  wrong  choice,  and  married,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  a 
woman  who  did  not  love  him,  as  is  proved  on  the  authority  of  Claren- 
don ;  and  that  he  formed  what  is  called  a  platonic  affection  for  a  lady 
who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  that  this  platonic 
affection  gradually  grew  and  expanded,  as  is  the  inevitable  tendency, 
into  something  warmer  and  more  sensual.  The  lady  in  question  was 
Christiana  or  Christina  Bruce,  afterwards  Countess  of  Devonshire,  a 
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beautifttl,  dark^haired,  dark-eyed,  and  very  accomplished  person, 
passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  the  recipient  of  many  love-sonnets 
addressed  to  herself  by  Lord  Pembroke,  both  before  and  after  her 
marriage  to  Lord  Devonshire.  These  sonnets  she  carefully  treasuxed ; 
and  in  her  old  age,  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  her  admirer,  she 
placed  a  selection  of  them  in  the  handa  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  for  pub- 
lication. A  small  edition,  copies  of  which  are  now  extremely  rare, 
was  printed  in  1660,  with  a  preface  written  by  Dr.  Donne,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Countess,  then  a  widow  and  a  dowager. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Christina,  Countess  of  DevonsMrc,  Dowager, 

Madam, — It  will  be  no  small  addition  to  all  your  g:reat  titles  and  other  excel- 
lencies that  you  have  been  so  careful  to  preserve,  and  now  command  to  be  pub- 
lished, these  elegant  Poems :  neither  could  your  Ladyship  have  employed  one  that ' 
would  more  willingly  have  obeyed  yOur  commands,  I  having  been  obliged  to  that 
honourable  fiimily,  not  only  by  descent,  but  am  by  many  favours  now  bound  to 
that  person  who  is  heir  to  all  their  virtues  as  well  as  fortunes.  The  church  that 
covers  his  sacred  ashes  must  submit  to  time,  and  at  last  last  lie  buried  with  him. 
But  this  monument  that  your  Ladyship  hath  erected  to  his  memory  will  outlast 
the  calculation  of  all  astrologers :  who,  though  they  could  foretell  the  tiine  that  he 
should  leave  us,  could  set  no  date  to  the  fame  that  he  should  leave  behind  him ; 
which,  though  it  have  hdn  asleep  in  all  this  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  when  all 
the  Muses  seemed  to  be  iied  and  to  have  left  nothing  behiad  them  but  a  few  lame 
iambics,  canting  at  the  comers  of  our  desolate  streets,  yet  they  are  now  content 
to  be  awakened  by  your  Ladyship's  command,  and  under  your  patronage  to  come 
abroad  and  meet  and  salute  that  peace  that  gave  them  first  being,  and  to  tell  the 
world  that  whatever  was  excellently  said  to  any  lady  in  all  these  poems  was  meant 
of  you,  and  that  the  Poet  himself  being  inspired  by  Your  Ladyship,  you  only, 
that  are  extracted  £rom  an  ancient  and  royal  family,  have  the  right  and  power  to 
give  light  and  perpetuity  to  so  noble  a  person. 

Madam,  ycur  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

JOHIT  DONKE. 

The  husband  of  this  lady  was  William  Gavendish,  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, who  married  her  soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Lady 
Penelope  Bich ;  and  here  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  he 
were  not  the  Will  spoken  of  by  that  other  Will,  who  so  admired  his 
bwwitiful  Coimtess ;  and  whether  Will  Herbert,  and  not  Will  Shake- 
speare, were  not  the  real  writer  of  the  sonnets,  expressive  of  a  guilty 
passion,  and  of  the  remorse  and  agony  which  were  the  consequence 
when  William  Herbert  brooded  upon  the  charms  pf  his  love's  person, 
the  attraction  of  her  manners,  the  tender  sympathy  that  existed 
between  them,  the  certainty  that  she  never  could  be  legally  his,  or 
that  their  intercourse  could  not  continue  without  a  breach  of  human 
and  divine  law  and  a  defiance  of  all  the  usages  of  society  ?  There  is 
no  proof,  beyond  that  supposed  to  be  conveyed  in  these  sonnets,  that 
Shakespeare  ever  attempted  what  Robert  Bums  called  'the  illicit 
rove,'  or  that  he  was  other  than  a  &ithful  husband  and  a  true  man ; 
but  there  is  evidence  more  than  enough  to  prove,  in  Clarendon  alone, 
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that  William  Herbert's  amorous  passion  too  often  led  him,  at  leafit 
in  thought,  if  not  in  fact,  to  the  commission  of  the  ^  sweet  sin  '  which 
came  under  the  reprobation  of  our  Saviour,  when  He  said :  '  Whoso 
looketh  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adulteiy 
already  with  her,  in  his  heart.* 

But  the  calumny  against  Shakespeare,  once  started,  threatens  to 
run  about  the  world  for  ever.  It  is  the  penalty  of  greatness  to  be 
misunderstood  or  maligned ;  and  the  mean,  the  bad,  and  the  con- 
temptible find  a  dastard  satisfaction  when  the  glory  and  virtue  of  a 
truly  great  man  are  flaunted  before  their  miserable  little  eyes,  in 
saying  or  thinking,  ^  Yes,  he  may  have  been  a  great  man  ;  but  when 
all  the  truth  becomes  known,  he  was  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us!' 
Let  all  such  cavillers  and  petty  souls  be  Anathema  Maranatha  ! 

The  third  series  of  the  sonnets  is  composed  of  the  self- vindication 
of  a  player  and  dramatist  from  the  censorious  attacks  of  enemies  and 
rivals.  The  writer  complains  that  he  is  '  lowered  in  the  estimation 
of  a  kind  and  beautiful  friend  and  patron;'  laments  that  he  is 
*  lamed'  by  an  accident,  by  *  Fortune's  direst  spite  ;'  that  he  has  no 
love  for  the  profession  of  the  stage,  and  is  degraded  in  being  an  actor ; 
that  he  is  forced  to  wear  *  motley '  (the  livery  of  a  professional  fool); 
that  his  name  has  received  a  brand,  and  that  his  nature  is  subdued 
to  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.  The  sonnets  are  not 
arranged  in  consecutive  order,  but  are  thrown  pell-mell  into  the  mass 
— a  confusion  due  either  to  the  carelessness  of  their  *  only  begetter ' 
Mr.  W.  H.,  or  to  that  of  Thorpe  the  bookseller.  Apparently  the 
subject  commences  in  the  30th  Sonnet,  is  continued  in  the  37tb, 
38tb,  and  40th ;  thence  leaps  to  the  80th,  and  is  continued  through 
the  82nd,  83rd,  85th,  86th,  89th,  90th,  and  91st,  and  concludes  in 
the  llOtb,  111th,  112th,  113th.  From  internal  and  circumstantial 
evidence  they  appear  to  have  been  written  by  Christopher  Marlowe, 
the  only  dramatist  of  the  age,  who  might,  if  he  had  lived,  have 
rivalled  Shakespeare  himself,  and  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  from  whom  he  had  received,  and  still  expected  to 
receive,  pecuniary  favours. 

In  the  year  1593,  Shakespeare,  as  already  stated^  published  his 
Venua  and  Adonis^  and  by  so  doing  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
rank,  unquestioned  by  his  contemporaries,  among  the  poets  of  his 
time.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  his  munificent  friend  Southampton, 
who  had  lent  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  complete  a  purchase,  pro- 
bably, of  a  share  or  shares  in  the  Globe  Theatre.  If  the  following^ 
sonnet — the  80th  in  the  series — be  read  in  the  light  of  this  &ct,  it 
will  be  evident  that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  writer ;  and  probably,  in 
the  light  of  facts  to  be  subsequently  noted,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Marlowe : — 

Oh  how  I  fiunt  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  letter  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
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And  in  the  praise  thereef  spende  all  hie  might 

To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speakiiig  of  your  fame. 
But  since  yo;ir  worth,  wide  as  the  ocean  is, 

The  humblest  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 

On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat ; 

While  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride. 
Or  being  wrecked,  I  am  a  worthless  boat, 

lie  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride ; 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this,  my  love  was  my  decay  I 

Marlowe  might  have  written  this  justly  of  Shakespeare,  but  Shake- 
speare could  not  justly  have  written  it  of  Marlowe,  or  any  other  con- 
temporary poet ;  though  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  his  isdition  of 
the  Sonnets,  believing  them  all  to  be  by  Shakespeare,  suggests  ^  that 
the  better  spirit  in  Shakespeare's  estimation  was  Spenser.' 

In  the  82nd  Sonnet,  the  sonneteer  mentions  '  the  dedicated  words 
which  writers  use  of  their  fair  subject,'  and  in  the  83rd,  in  a  burst  of 
personal  flattery — too  gross  for  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  though  not 
extraordinary  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth — he  asserts  to  his  patron : 

There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

'  Both  your  poets '  could  have  been  none  other  than  Shakespeare 
and  Marlowe.  In  the  following  sonnet,  the  86th,  the  allusion  to  and 
praise  of  Shakespeare  are  palpable,  and  show  how  highly  Marlowe,  the 
generous  and  unenvious  writer,  he  of  the  mighty  line,  as  Ben  Jonson 
rightly  called  him,  admired  and  appreciated  the  superior  genius : — 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too-precious  you, 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse, 

Making  their  tomb  the  womb,  wherein  they  grew  ? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  hy  spirits  taught  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  afiable  familiar  ghost, 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fears  from  thence. 
But  when  your  countenance  fil'd  up  his  line. 
Then  lacked  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

The  references  to  the  '  spirits '  who  taught  the  spirit  of  the  poet 
to  write  ^  above  a  mortal  pitch,'  and  to  ^  the  afifable  familiar  ghost,' 
are  unintelligible  in  our  day,  though  doubtless  they  were  intelligible 
enough  to  the  writer  and  receiver  of  the  poem  at  the  time  at  which 
it  was  written.    That  Shakespeare  must  have  been  intended,  it  is 
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impossible  to  disbelieve,  whatever  may  have  been  the  occult  meaning 
of  the  allusions. 

Sonnets  37  and  89  point  clearly  to  Marlowe,  After  the  melan- 
choly death  of  that  unfortunate  man  of  genius,  in  his  thirtieth  j^ear, 
in  a  disgraceful  brawl,  in  a  tavern  or  worse  place,  about  a  prostitute, 
a  ballad  was  sung  in  the  streets  of  London  called  The  Atheist's 
Tragedie,  in  which  Marlowe  was  accused  of  denying  God  and  the 
Trinity,  and  represented  as  *  lame.' 

A  poet  he  was  of  repute 
And  wrote  full  many  a  playe, 
ow  strutting  in  a  silken  suit, 
Now  begging  by  the  waye. 

He  had  also  a  player  beene 

Upon  the  Curtaine  stage, 
But  brake  his  legge  in  one  lewd  scene 

When  in  his  early  age. 

There  is  no  record  or  tradition  that  Shakespeare  was  'lame^'  or  had 
broken  his  leg,  though  some  commentators  have  believed  that  such 
were  the  facts  on  the  sole  authority  of  these  sonnets. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  I,  made  la^ne  by  fortune  s  dearest  spite, 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store ; 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despisedf 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give, 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed, 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 
Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee ; 
This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me. 

The  89th  Sonnet  has  a  further  allusion  to  the  lameness  of  the 

writer : — 

Say  that  thou  didjst  forsake  me  for  some  faulty 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence, 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt. 

Another  allusion  in  The  Atheisfs  Tragredie  clearly  supports  the 
idea  conveyed  in  this  series  of  sonnets,  that  Mailowe  was  their 
author.  Shakespeare,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  London  career, 
was  never  in  such  pecuniary  straits,  or  it  may  be  said  such  destitutioD, 
as  Marlowe  notoriously  was.  Shakespeare  was  a  respectable  and  sub- 
stantial man,  prosperous  in  his  career  from  the  beginning ;  Marlowe 
was  what  we  call  in  our  day  a  Bohemian^  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
subject  to  sudden  fluctuations  of  fortune,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
scurrilous  ballad, '  sometimes  in  a  silken  suit,'  now  *  begging  by  the 
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way.'  In  Sonnet  37,  the  writer  states  that  in  the  abundance  of  his 
patron  he  is  sufficed,  and  in  the  40th 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  tliief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty. 

In  the  112th  Sonnet  he  speaks  of  the  *  vulgar  scandal'  of  which 
lie  was  the  object,  and  expresses  his  unconcern  at  it. 

For  wbat  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all  the  world,  and  1  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue. 

That  many  vulgar  scandals  were  repeated  against  Marlowe  is  but  too 
evident  from  contemporary  literature ;  but  that  no  similar  aspersions 
were  ever  cast  on  the  character  of  Shakespeare  is  equally  certain. 
There  were  never  any  charges  made  against  Shakespeare  for  his  vices 
or  his  loose  life ;  although  there  were  a  few  envious  charges  made 
against  him,  by  unsuccessful  authors  whose  plays  were  presented  to 
him  as  manager  of  a  theatre,  because  he  corrected  their  crude  com- 
positions and  fitted  them  for  representation,  and  by  his  masterly 
touches  turned  their  common  brass  into  gold  by  the  wondrous 
alchemy  of  his  genius ;  and  got  credit  for  the  whole  work,  and  not  for 
the  emendation  only.  But  this  was  all.  His  moral  character  was 
absolutely  unassailed ;  and  even  professional  jealousy  found  him  with- 
out a  chink  or  flaw  in  the  armour  of  his  high  and  pure  character.  It 
was  not  so  with  the  unfortimate  Marlowe,  one  of  whose  contem- 
poraries— ^the  author  of  the  Return  from  Pamasaua — wrote  of  him 
and  his  genius : 

Pity  it  was  that  wit  so  ill  should  dwell, 

Wit  sent  from  heaven,  but  vices  sent  from  hell. 

Marlowe,  who  was  unsuccessful,  may  have  been  discontented  with  the 
unprofitable  vocation  of  a  writer  of  plays — the  successful  Shakespeare 
had  no  reason  to  be  so.  Marlowe  may  have  complained  of  his  pro- 
fession as  an  actor,  more  especially  after  his  accident  at  the  Curtain 
Theatre,  which  partially  disqualified  him ;  but  Shakespeare  was  never 
disqualified  from  acting.  Moreover,  he  did  not  need  to  be  an  actor, 
but  acquired  a  competent,  and  even  a  handsome,  fortune  by  his  suc- 
cess as  a  manager  and  proprietor  of  theatres.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  that  might  be  cited,  the  unconnected  sonnets  scattered 
through  the  third  series  may  well  be  ascribed  to  Marlowe,  whose  posi- 
tion they  so  faithfully  portray,  and  not  to  Shakespeare,  into  whose 
character  and  circumstances  they  do  not  fit  in  the  slightest  respect. 

In  this  group  of  sonnets  may  be  included  several  that  seem  to 
refer  to  the  jealousy  excited  in  the  minds  of  inferior  poets  by  the 
success  of  the  greater  dramatists  of  the  time,  in  which  Shakespeare 
must,  and  Marlowe  may  be,  included.  The  attacks  upon  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare  were  led  by  a  scurrilous  dramatist  of  the  day,  named 

s2 
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Eobert  Greene,  an  utter  Bohemian  of  the  most  disreputable  class, 
without  a  tithe  of  the  genius  or  character  of  Marlowe,  or  without  a 
tithe  of  the  tithe  either  of  the  genius  or  the  character  of  Shakespeare. 
Greene,  shortly  before  his  death — 1593 — wrote  a  tract,  pamphlet,  or 
libel,  entitled  A  Oroatsworih  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentance^  in  which  he  disparaged  and  calumniated  all  who  wrote 
plays,  and  especially  held  up  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  to  the  repro- 
bation of  their  contemporaries.  He  spoke  of  Shakespeare  as  having 
*  a  tiger's  head  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,'  as  a  *  Johannes  Factotum,' 
as  a  *  Shake-scene,'  and  as  an  *  upstart  crowe ; '  and  of  Marlowe  as  '  a 
broacher  of  diabolical  Atheism,'  of  the  two  as  *  buckram  gentlemen.' 
This  pamphlet  was  afterwards  published  by  Henry  Chettle,  another 
play-writer  of  inferior  mark.  JBoth  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  very 
naturally  took  offence  at  Chettle's  publication,  and  are  reported  to 
have  been  convinced  that  these  attacks  were  not  really  written  by 
Greene,  but  were  the  forgeries  of  Chettle,  foisted  by  him  into 
Greene's  ill-written  manuscript  in  copying  it  after  the  author's 
death.  Chettle,  however,  denied  the  charge,  and  publicly  regretted 
the  imputations  which  Greene  had  made,  and  which  he,  Chettle, 
had  allowed  to  be  published. 

With  neither  of  them  (be  said  in  the  preface  to  Kind-HarVB  Dream)  was  I 
acquainted,  and  with  one  of  them  (Marlowe)  I  care  not  if  I  never  be.  The  other 
(Shakespeare)  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much  spare  as  I  wish  I  had.  .  ,  . 
because  myselfe  have  scene  his  demeanor,  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  tlie 
qualitie  he  professes.  Besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of 
dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves 
his  art. 

Ben  Jonson,  afterwards  the  firm  friend  of  Shakespeare,  had  at  an 
early  period  of  his  career  joined  the  pack  of  curs  that  were  jealous 
of  the  great  dramatist's  success,  so  far  surpassing  theirs,  and  yelped 
at  his  heels— as  is  the  fsashion  of  curs — writing  even  more  scurri- 
lously  than  Greene  had  done,  in  his  lines  to  '  A  Poet  Ape ' : — 

Poor  poet  ape ;  that  would  be  thought  our  chief. 

Whose  works  are  e^en  the  fripperies  of  wit ; 
Prom  brokage  is  become  so  bold  a  thief. 

As  we,  the  robbed,  leave  rage,  and  pity  it. 
At  first  he  made  low  shifts,  would  pick  and  glean, 

Buy  the  reversion  of  old  plays ;  now  grown 
In  a  little  wealthy  and  credit  in  the  scene, 

He  takes  up  all,  makes  each  man's  wit  his  own ; 
And  told  of  this  he  slights  it  I  Tut  I  such  crimes 

The  sluggish  gaping  auditor  devours. 
He  marks  not,  whose  'twas  first,  and  after  times 

May  judge  it  to  be  his,  as  well  as  ours. 
Fool !  as  if  half  eyes  will  not  know  a  fleece 
Prom  locks  of  wool,  or  shreds  from  the  whole  piece. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Ben  Jonson,  twenty  years  the 
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junior  of  Shakespeare,  wrote  these  lines,  which  he  evidently  meant 
to  apply  to  Shakespeare,  he  was  infected  with  the  jealousy  of  the 
minor  dramatists  of  his  day,  against  one  who  was  not  alone  their 
superior  in  poetry,  but  their  master  as  an  employer  of  poetic  and 
dramatic  labour,  and  that  he  spoke  the  feelings  of  the  smaller  fry. 
But  he  came  to  know  Shakespeare  better  by-and-bye,  recognised  the 
superiority  which,  in  his  ignorance,  he  had  decried,  was  his  boon  com- 
panion in  many  a  joyous  bout;  and,  after  his  death,  wrote  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  which  reflects  honour 
alike  on  his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  repentance.  That  Shakespeare 
forgave  the  spiteful  attack  cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  Ben  Jonson 
was  sincere  in  his  recantation  is  equally  certain,  when,  after  Shake- 
speare^s  death,  he  addressed  him  as 

Soul  of  the  age. 
The  applause^  delight,  and  wonder  of  the  stage ; 

and  declared  in  the  same  poem  that 

He  was  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time. 

In  none  of  the  sonnets  in  which  Marlowe  certainly,  and  Shake- 
speare possibly,  appear  to  complain  of  slanders,  do  they  appear  to  show 
enmity  towards  traducers.  The  great  soul  of  Shakespeare,  if  not  too 
great  to  express  personal  annoyance,  was  much  too  great  to  take  ven- 
geance or  damn  the  ill-natured  snarlers  to  immortal  disgrace,  as  he 
might  easily  have  done. 

The  fourth  group  of  the  sonnets  can  only  be  claimed  as  Shake- 
speare's work  on  the  supposition  that  these  love-poems  were  written 
in  an  assumed  character,  and  as  exercises  of  his  fancy,  rather  than  the 
expression  of  his  feelings,  towards  a  real  person  or  persons  of  the  female 
sex.  At  what  period,  before  their  publication  in  1609,  they  were 
written  cannot  be  ascertained  by  internal  evidence ;  but,  whatever 
the  period  may  have  been,  between  the  years  1686  and  1609,  the 
writer,  if  he  were  Shakespeare,  cannot  have  truly  described  himself  as 
an  old  man.  Taking  the  earliest  date,  he  was  only  twenty-two,  and 
at  the  latest  no  more  than  forty-five.  The  writer  of  Sonnet  62  saya : — 

But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed 
Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity. 

Shakespeare    cannot   have   so    written  of  himself;   and  again  in 

Sonnet  63 : — 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  a«  /  am  now. 

With  Times  injurious  hand  crushed  and  o'encorn, 

^Vhat  young  man  of  twenty-two,  or  what  middle-aged  man  of  forty- 
^^vre,  would,  without  hypocrisy,  or  scarcely  veiled   depreciation,  so 
^"-jMggerate  his  infirmity  or  his  age  ?     Two  beautiful  sonnets,  num- 
^^^^^^^ered  73  and  74,  describe  the  writing  person  and  his  thoughts  : — 
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That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 

Ab  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  Hack  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glounng  of  such  fire, 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 

Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 
This  thou  perceiVst,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong,      * 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest, 

Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away, 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 

Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 

The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due ; 

My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me ; 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life, 

The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 

Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

The  foregoing  sonnets  bear  unmistakably  the  impress  of  Shake- 
speare's genius,  but  quite  as  unmistakably  they  prove  by  internal  and 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  portrait  sketched  was  not  that  of  him- 
self, nor  of  any  imaginary  person,  but  a  careful  study  from  the  life, 
which  aimed  at  expressing  the  feelings,  aspirations,  sorrows,  disap- 
pointments, and  hopes  of  a  real  person.  WTio  that  person  was  may 
be  surmised  from  the  following  facts. 

In  the  year  1588  there  died  in  London,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  of  his  time.  He  was  very 
rich,  very  powerful,  very  famous,  very  fascinating  in  his  manners,  and 
had  played  a  conspicuous,  though  not  a  great,  part  in  contemporary 
history.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  eminently  handsome,  and  basked 
in  the  full  sunshine  of  Eoyal  favour  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  This  high  personage  was  Eobert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  principal  territorial  magnate  of  Shakespeare's  native 
county  of  Warwick,  and  Lord  of  Kenil worth,  a  princely  palace,  stand- 
ing within  a  few  miles  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
but  two  years  younger  than  the  Earl,  visited  Kenilworth  as  his  g^est 
no  less  than  three  times :  first,  in  1565,  when  she  was  in  the  flower 
of  her  early  womanhood,  and  the  Earl  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
and  was  known  to  be  high  in  her  favour,  so  high  as  to  aspire  to  her 
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hand  in  marriage.  Elizabeth  is  stated  to  have  left  the  roof  of  her 
noUe  host  on  that  occasion  greatly  offended  with  him,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  had  been  either  too  timid  or  too  bold  in  pressing  his  suit,  or 
perhaps  because  she  had  heard  dark  rumours  of  his  secret  marriage 
with  Amy  Bobsart  that  hurt  her  feelings  as  a  woman  and  her  pride  as  a 
queen.  The  second  visit  took  place  seven  years  afterwards,  when  the 
Earl  had  made  his  peace  with  his  sovereign,  and  regained  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  her  forfeited  favour.  The  third  occurred  in  1575, 
when  Shakespeare  was  a  schoolboy  at  Stratford,  and  must  have  heard 
of,  and  perhaps  been  witness  of,  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  that 
great  occasion,  when  the  magnificent  noble  of  forty-four  entertained 
with  almost  r^al  splendour  the  mighty  queen  of  forty-two.  The 
politic,  calculating,  and  deep-scheming  Earl  was  bold  and  ambitious 
enough  to  think,  notwithstanding  the  suspicious  and  ugly  rumours 
relative  to  the  luckless  Amy  Bobsart,  that  he  might  yet,  if  he  played 
his  cards  well,  and  soothed  the  ruffled  temper  of  a  proud  and  jealous 
woman — and  that  woman  his  sovereign — ^become  the  King  of  England. 
The  world  believed  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  indulge  in  this  dream 
without  some  degree  of  encouragement  from  the  Queen,  who,  though 
not  particularly  comely  herself,  had  an  almost  too  obvious  admiration 
for  handsome  men. 

The  youthful  Shakespeare  must  have  heard  of  these  rumours, 
familiar  as  they  were  to  all  Warwickshire  and  to  aU  England.  When 
Shakespeare  left  his  native  town,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London,  the  great  Earl,  who  had  sometimes  in  the  interval 
been  out  of  favour  with  his  Boyal  mistress,  was  after  many  vicissitudes 
again  high  in  her  esteem,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  the 
Netherlands  or  Low  Countries,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
and  direct  vicegerent  of  Her  Majesty.  He  was  a  politician  only, 
no  diplomatist,  no  soldier,  nothing  but  a  schemer  and  plotter,  who 
always  cherished  the  hope  that  the  Queen,  who  in  her  young  days 
had  been  more  or  less  enamoured  of  his  handsome  person,  still  re- 
tained in  her  heart  a  lingering  affection  for  the  bold  bad  man  whose 
brilliant  personal  qualities  in  a  bygone  day  had  thrown  a  spell  over 
her  judgment  and  shed  a  fairy  glamour  over  her  imagination.  That 
Shakespeare  from  his  boyhood  was  well  acquainted  with  Leicester's 
history  and  career  oannot  be  doubted,  both  from  his  local  connections 
and  his  keen  observation  of  the  worjd,  the  more  especially  as  this 
great  noble  was  a  patron  of  the  stage,  and  maintained  at  his  own 
cost  a  company  of  players,  and  was  therefore  peculiarly  an  object  of 
Interest  to  all  players  and  dramatists.  That  on  his  death,  in  disgrace 
with  the  Court,  after  the  termination  of  his  inglorious  career  in  the 
Netherlands,  Shakespeare  may  have  thought  the  great  Earl's 
character,  career,  and  ambitious  pretensions  a  fit  subject  for  a  poem, 
perhaps  for  the  drama,  is,  if  not  certain,  extremely  probable.  The 
series  of  sonnets  commencing  with  49, 57  and  58,  and  ending  with  140, 
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with  several  breaks  and  interpolations,  which  mar  and  perplex  the 
continuity  and  proper  understanding  of  the  whole,  will  be  found 
to  comprise  faithful   descriptions  of  the   age,  the  character,  the 
love,  real  or  assumed,  of  Dudley,  for  one  far  above  him  in  the  world's 
eye ;  and  the  sovereign  status  of  the  lady  to  whom  his  homage 
was  rendered.     Seen  in  the  light  of  one  continuous  and  coherent 
poem,  the   sonnets  will  be  found   to   describe  under  a  thin  veil 
the  ambitious  love  of  Leicester  for  Elizabeth,  a  love  dating  from 
his  early  manhood,  when  it  was  perhaps  genuine,  to  his  elder  age, 
when   policy  and    self-seeking,  but    love    no   longer,    kept   alive 
the   half  or   more   than    half-extinguished    embers   of  his   early 
fires.      Shakespeare  saw,  as   another  great  writer  only  second  in 
genius  to  himself  saw  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  the  great 
capabilities  of  the  subject,  and  instead  of  writing,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  so  beautifully  did,  an  imperishable  romance,  wrote  a  series  of 
imperishable  sonnets  on  the  theme.     The  great  dramatist  might,  if  he 
had  so  willed  it,  have  written  a  tragic  play  upon  the  subject ;  but  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  heroine  he  could  not  have  produced  it  upon  the  stage. 
He  appears  nevertheless  to  have  so  thoroughly  appreciated  the  poetic 
elements   of  the  story,  as  to  have  dramatised  it  in  the  series  of 
sonnets  that  comprise  part  of  the  collection  brought  together  by  Mr. 
W.  H.,  that  form  one  long  and,  read  in  the  true  light,  one  beautiful 
soliloquy.     The  subject  is  first  introduced  in  the  49th*Sonnet,  when 
Leicester  appears  to  doubt  of  the  permanency  of  the  Boyal  favour 
in  which  he  revelled : — 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  tiine  come, 

When  I  shall  see  thee  frovm  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  tbj  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 

Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass. 

And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye. 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 

Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 

Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert, 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 

To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws, 
Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

The  57th  and  58th  Sonnets  describe  as  evidently  as  the  preceding 
the  feelings  of  a  lover  towards  a  woman  high  above  him  in  rank, 
station,  and  power  : — 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 

Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire : 
i  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 

Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour, 

Whilst  I,  my  sovereign  !  watch  the  clock  for  you^ 
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Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 

TN'hen  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 

Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
AVhere  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose, 

But,  like  a  sad  8lave,>8tay  and  think  of  nought, 
Save,  "where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those : 

So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 

(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ill. 

Herein  speaks  the  subject  to  the  '  sovereign/  the  *  vassal '  to  the 
*la<iy  paramount'  of  his  worldly  allegiance  as  well  as  of  his  heart. 
The  theme  is  logically  continued  in  his  next  sonnet : — 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 

I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave, 

Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  I 
Oh,  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 

The  imprisoned  absence  of  your  liberty, 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check 

Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 

That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 

Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

The  62nd  Sennet  seems  to  recall  to  his  mind  the  remembrance 
of  his  personal  comeliness-r-when  he  first  presumed  to  set  eyes 
of  love  and  admiration  on  the  fair  object  alike  of  his  early  and 
later  homage — still  subsisting  in  his  ^  tanned  antiquity.'  The  feel- 
iDgs  of  his  youth  and  early  prime  are  represented  iu  the  first  eight 
lines  of  the  poem — those  of  his  present  age  (between  fifty  and  sixty) 
are  expressed  in  the  last  six : — 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 

And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 

It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine. 

No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account, 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 

As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 

Beated  and  choppd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 

Self  so  self- loving,  were  iniquity. 
Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 

Sonnet  63  continues  the  same  sad  lament  of  advancing  age,  and 
his  vivid  remembrance  of  his  love's  beauty,  when  she,  like  himself^ 
was  young ; — 
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Against  my  loye  shall  be,  as  I  am  now. 

With  Time's  ir^uriom  hand  crushed  and  o^eriDom  ; 
When  hours  have  drained  his  bloody  andJUVd  his  brow 

IVith  lines  and  wrinkles ;  whe^i  his  youthful  mom 
Hath  traveWd  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 

And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  bow  he*8  king. 
Are  Tanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 

Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 

Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 

My  sweet  love  s  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them,  still  green. 

The  sonnets  from  64  to  69  still  harp  on  the  same  theme.  The 
lover  calls  bis  cheek  ^the  map  of  days  outworn/  laments  that 
he  *  is  beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins,'  and  other- 
wise^, deplores  the  ravages,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  all-effaciog 
Time,  till  he  reaches  the  climax  of  his  melancholy  in  the  Tlst, 
when  he  foresees  the  death  that  must  shortly  overtake  him ;  and 
recommends  himself  to  the  loving  memory  of  his  sovereign  mistress, 
and  suggests  the  beautiful  idea — 

'Tis  better  for  thee  despairing 

Than  aught  is  all  the  world  beside,  Jesme. 

that  afterwards  found  expression  in  Robert  Bums  to  a  far  humbler 

object  :— 

No  longer  mourn  for  me,  when  I  am  dead, 

Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 

From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 

The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in[your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 

If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
Oh  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 

When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 

But  let  your  love  oven  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

Oh,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 

AMiat  merit  lived  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death — dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 

For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie. 

To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
'  '  And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 

Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
Oh,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this. 

That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 

And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
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For  I  am  shamed  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you,  to  lovo  things  nothing  worth. 

After  the  interpolation  by  the  printer  or  publisher  of  several 
sonnets  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  the  series  recommences  at  Sonnet 
104  and  is  continued  through  105,  106,  107,  and  thence,  after  other 
interpolations,  to  113,  114,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  128,  140,  141, 
and  142. 

The  same  coherent  and  related  ideas  run  though  them  all,  some 
expressive  of  satisfaction  at  the  renewed  favour  of  the  great  lady,  and 
some  of  melancholy  reproach  or  despair.  The  140th  shows  the  lover 
alike  reproachful  and  desperate : — 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel,  do  not  press 

My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain. 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 

The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 

Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so, 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 

No  news  but  health  from  their  phyMcian  know ; 
For  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 

And  in  my  madness  might  speak  HI  of  thee  ; 
Now  this  ill-wresting  (resting  P)  world  ]&  grown  so  bad. 

Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  deceived  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  bely'd, 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go  wide. 

Taken  all  in  aU,  separated  from  the  unconnected  effusions  of  a 
mind  at  work  upon  other  subjects  that  have  found  place  in  W.  H-'s 
collection,  and  arranged  in  the  unity  of  the  idea  which  prompted 
their  composition,  it  is  certain  that  this  series  of  the  sonnets  forms  a? 
complete  a  dramatic  poem  as  Venus  and  Adonis  or  Lucrece^  and 
that  it  depicts  with  consummate  mastery  of  touch  the  love  of  an 
ambitious  man,  grown  old,  for  a  woman  grown  old  also,  whom  he 
loved  (truly  or  selfishly)  in  his  youth,  and  whom  he  continues  to 
love,  or  pretend  to  love,  in  his  declining  years.  Evidently  the  hot 
ambition  has  not  cooled,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  many 
hopes,  and  the  &ilure  of  many  chances,  and  when  he  can  no  longer 
pretend  to  the  fascinating  graces  and  all-engrossing  passion  of  his  early 
prime.  If  it  is  Shakespeare  who  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  aged 
lover,  it  is  the 'Shakespeare  who  spoke  in  the  person  of  Lear,  Hamlet, 
Ooriolanus,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Falstaff,  and  many  another  prominent 
character  of  his  matchless  plays.  As  in  Venus  omd  Adonis  and 
Lucrecey  there  are  but  two  personages  in  the  story  of  which  the  mono- 
logue consists — the  proud  lover  of  high  degree,  and  the  prouder  beauty 
of  a  degree  still  higher.  If  real  and  Kving  characters  sat  in  his 
imagination  as  models  for  the  two  persons  of  the  poetic  drama, 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  certainly  was  the  one,  and  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  England,  as  certainly  was  the  other. 
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In  no  sense  can  the  series  be  accepted  as  a  ehain  of  love-sonnets 
addressed  to  a  beloved  object  in  the  ordinary  course  of  love-making, 
T^ben  youth  sues  youth,  and  passion  corresponds  with  passion.    The 
subject  is  quite  different,  and  is  one  that  would  not  naturally  have 
suggested  itself  to  the  imagination  of  a  poet— as  Venus  and  Ad(mi% 
and  Lucrece  did— but  must  have  been  prompted  by  the  truth  of  life, 
which  has  been  declared  on  high  authority  to  be  stronger  than  fic- 
tion.    That  the  poems  were  not  autobiographical,  or  that  they  were 
founded  in  any  degree,  however  small,  on  the  personal  and  private 
experience  of  Shakespeare,  is  evident  on  the  point  alone  of  the  lover's 
age,  to  say  nothing  of  the  external  and  internal  circumstances  of  the 
situation  portrayed.    That  Shakespeare  ever  loved  anyone  superior  in 
rank  to  his  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  or  one  so  far  above  him  as  the 
Queen,  or  even  a  Duchess,  is  not  to  be  asserted  on  the  strength  alone 
of  any  portion  of  this  portion  of  his  sonnets.     That  they  are  worthy 
of  his  pen  as  studies  of  character,  and  illumined  by  the  light  of  his 
genius,  cannot  be  disputed.     That  they  were  really  written  by  him 
may  be  considered  as  established  beyond  controversy.    How  they  found 
their  way  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  H.,  and  were  published  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  author,  remains,  and  probably  always  will 
remain,  a  mystery. 

The  fifth  series,  consisting  of  stray  sonnets  impossible  to  classify, 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  composition  of  Shakespeare,  as  Thomas 
Thorpe  the  bookseller  led  the  world  to  believe.  Some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  could  have  proceeded  from  no  other  pen  than  his  ;  witness  the 

30th  :— 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  sammon  up  rememhrance  of  things  past ; 


the  33rd  :— 


the  44th  :— 


Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye  ; 


If  the  dull  suhstance  of  my  flesh  were  thought ; 

and  the  130th:— 

My  mistress*  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun. 

All  of  which  and  many  others  that  might  be  cited  bear  the  seal  of 
his  superior  genius.  But,  in  consequence  of  his  great  popularity,  many 
sonnets  were  attributed  to  him  which  he  never  wrote — sach  as  the  ex- 
quisite lines  beginning  *  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree  ' — addressed 
to  Dowland,  the  famous  musical  composer  of  the  time ;  afterwards 
celebrated  by  Milton.  This  poem,  by  Bichard  Bamfield,  was  published 
in  The  Paaaionate  Pilgrim  in  1599,  ten  years  before  the  venture  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  the  only  begetter,  and  T.  T.  the  bookseller,  in  which  publica- 
tion Shakespeare  had  neither  ^  art  nor  part.'  The  Kev.  Alexander 
Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  the  Sonnets,  London,  1837,  says  of  The  Passionr 
die  PUgrim  that  ^  it  contained  some  pieces  which  are  known  not  to  be 
Shakespeare's,  and  others  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
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he  composed.'  AmAng  others,  a  flagrant  example  is  Sonnet  145 ;" 
which  is  not  a  sonnet  at  all,  in  construction  or  spirit,  and  is  more- 
over a  string  of  such  vile  doggrel  that  it  would  be  treason  to  the 
majesty  of  Shakespeare's  genius  to  suppose  that  it  could,  with  the 
faintest  show  of  authority,  be  attributed  to  him. 

There  only  remains  for  consideration  the  sixth  series,  into  which 
I  have  ventured,  with  a  bold  yet  timid  hand,  tentative  yet  confident, 
to  classify  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  would 
fain  disentangle  the  Gordian  knot.  Scattered  through  the  farrago 
of 'Mr.  W.  H.,'  and  not  held  together  by  any  string  or  bond  of 
adhesion,  are  parts  of  sonnets  and  whole  sonnets,  which  express  such 
haughty  self-confidence  (sublime  would  be  perhaps  the  better  word) 
in  the  certainty  of  future  fame,  and  the  immortality  of  the  genius  of 
the  writer,  as  would  convict  any  poet  but  Shakespeare  of  unpardonable 
arrogance  and  excess  of  self-esteem  ;  but  that  in  his  case,  if  he  wrote 
them,  as  he  unquestionably  did,  proves  that  the  truly  great  know  that 
they  are  great,  and  derive  pleasure  from  the  knowledge,  just  as  living 
beauty  always  knows  that  it  is  beautiful,  even  though  it  only  confesses 
the  &ct  to  its  secret  heart,  and  does  not  emblazon  it  to  the  world, 
or  trumpet  it  forth'  to  its  incredulous  contemporaries.  No  such 
genius  as  that  of  Shakespeare  could  have  been  ignorant  of  itself,  as  in 
a  minor  and  vastly  inferior  degree  no  mighty  autocrat  or  emperor 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  as  autocrat  and  emperor,  he  is  auto- 
crat and  emperor,  whatever  he  may  consider  himself  to  be  as  a  man. 

Shakespeare  knew  himself,  and  did  not  vaunt  himself,  when  he 
wrote,  but  did  not  publish,  or  know  that  anybody  else  would  publish, 
such  magnificent  self-assertions  as  the  following : — 

So  long  as  men  can  breathe ,  or  eyes  can  see, 

So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. — Sonnet  18. 

Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  wrong", 
Mg  love  shall  in  mg  verse  ever  live  goung. — Sonnet  19. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

0/ princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhgme. 

Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war  s  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Sliall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praisb  shall  still Jind  room, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posteritg, 
■  •••••• 

So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this, — Sonnet  66. 

Your  monument  shall  be  mg  gentle  verse, 

Which  eges  not  get  created  shall  o'er  read  ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
"Where  breath  most  breathes — even  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

Sonnet  81. 
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But  '  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ! '  as  T^as  said  more  than 
twenty  centnries  ago — or  possibly,  if  we  could  but  know,  ten  times 
twenty  centuries  ago,  by  some  sage  philosopher,  whose  name  has 
perished  or  was  never  known.  It  is  not  quite  though  almost  cer- 
tain that  Shakespeare  uttered  the  glorious  boast — which  Time,  sa 
far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  has  verified — ^but  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
whose  were  the  names  that  in  these  daring  verses  he  consigned  to 
immortality ;  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Southampton,  or  Montgomery, 
or  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  does  not  matter  which ! — All  is  supposition, 
well  or  ill  founded,  and  of  no  consequence  to  the  world,  of  our  own 
or  any  other  day.  The  mystery  is  insoluble,  and  need  not  vex 
men's  minds.  The  facts  remain.  Shakespeare  knew  the  worth  of 
his  own  genius,  and  clearly  foresaw  and  unmistakably  predicted  his 
own  immortality. 

Chabx.es  Magkat. 
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A  LIMIT  TO  EVOLUTION. 

Ths  limit  to  evolution  here  referred  to,  is  the  limit  which  some 
pei80ii8  assert  and  some  deny  to  exist  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Granting,  if  only  for  argument's  sake,  the  truth  of  evo- 
lution, can  man  have  been  evolved  from  the  lower  animals,  or  must 
his  origin  have  been  due  to  some  different  action  from  that  by  which 
animals  arose  ?  The  great  difference  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  consists  not  in  his  body,  but  in  his  mind.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  examine  this  question,  we  must  begin  by  looking  a  little 
carefully  into  our  own  minds  and  by  examining  our  own  acts  and 
mental  nature. 

Now  we  all  know  that  we  perceive  ourselves,  other  people,  and  a 
variety  of  objects  about  us.  Also  that  we  can  recollect  them  and 
reason  about  them  and  express  our  opinions  by  words  or  signs.  This 
is  what  every  sane  man  can  do  in  every  country  in  the  world.  But 
betides  these  intellectual  endowments,  we  have  certain  other  powers 
and  capacities  which  we  ought  very  carefully  to  note. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  all  a  power  of  fetling  (we  possess  sen- 
sitivity),  and  we  have    many  different   kinds  of   feelings,   apart 
from  our  intellect.    Thus  we  all  have  appetites  and  deavres,  which, 
however  they  may  be  controlled  by  reason,  are  in  no  way  due  to 
reason  any  more  than  are  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain^  with  which 
new-born  babes  and  even  idiots  are  endowed.     We  do  not  need  in- 
tellect in  order  to  feel  hungry  or  that  we  may  make  a  hearty  meal. 
VV^'e  all  of  us  have  also  the  power  of  feeling  special  sensations,  as 
o>f  some  colour  or  musical  tone,  or  of  bitterness  or  warmth ;  and 
^^eelings  which  have  been  experienced  may  again  be  reproduced  in 
tlie  imagination^  wherein  images  arise  which  are  faint  reproductions 
of  before-felt  sensations. 

We  may  next  note  dur  wonderful  power  of  memory :  not  that 

intellectual  faculty  which  we  exercise  in  seeking  to  recall  the  past 

to  Z3uxii,  or  by  which  the  past  flashes  forth  uncalled  into  conscious- 

^^^^3,  but  that  lower  kind  of  memory,  which  we  may  distinguish  as 

^^^^^^^iwus  memory.    This  it  is  which  enables  us  to  perform  a  multi- 

tud^^g^  of  actions  not  only  without  the  very  intervention  of  our  conscious 
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intelligence,  but  83  that  the  intervention  of  that  intelligence  may 
actually  impair  its  action.  We  have  familiar  examples  of  this  kind  of 
memory  in  such  acts  as  walking,  running  upstairs,  playing  the 
piano,  &c.  Almost  everyone  who  plays  by  heart  knows  that,  if  he 
happens  to  stumble  in  playing  a  familiar  melody,  his  best  plan  is 
to  turn  away  his  mind  from  what  he  is  doing  and  try  to  play  it 
automatically.  In  other  words,  the  melody  is  recalled  by  trusting 
entirely  to  that  retentive  sensuous  memory  which  has  become,  as  it 
were,  imbedded  in  the  nerves  and  muscles — the  memory  of  the 
imaffination. 

We  have,  again  (and  this  it  is  very  important  to  note),  a  power  of 
associating  together  sensations  and  imaginations  in  groups,  and  in 
groups  of  groups ;  so  that  when  one  or  more  of  the  thus  associated 
feelings  is  freshly  experienced,  all  the  other  feelings  which  have 
become  associated  therewith  tend  to  be  aroused  also.  Examples 
of  this  habit  abound.  The  sound  of  a  dinner-bell,  the  sight  of  an 
expanded  umbrella,  may  instantly  arouse  in  our  minds  images  of 
food  or  of  rain.  It  is  not  only  that  we  intellectually  know  that 
the  dinner-bell  calls  us  to  dinner,  and  that  the  umbrella  is  pro- 
bably expanded  on  account  of  rain ;  but  these  associated  images  may 
•  arise  before  such  thoughts,  and  images  of  the  kind  will  often  persist 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  expel  them.  In  hearing,  after  an  interval 
of  many  years,  some  melody  of  early  days,  very  vivid  images  may  be 
aroused.  The  old  man  may  become  in  imagination  a  youth  once 
more,  and  seem  to  feel  his  feeble  limbs  again  treading  the  rhythmical 
measures  of  the  waltz  and  his  arm  sustaining  the  pressure  of  a  form 
dear  to  his  memory.  Thus  we  come  to  have  those  complex  associa- 
tions of  pleasurable  or  painful  feelings  which  we  call  senetiov^  emo- 
tumSy  some  of  which  may  be  occasionally  aroused  in  us  apart  from 
the  exercise  of  our  reason. 

We  have,  moreover,  not  only  these  pleasurable  and  painful 
feelings.  We  also  possess  an  innate  spontaneous  tendency  to  rest 
in,  or  to  pursue  and  plunge  deeper  into,  whatever  we  find  to  be 
pleasurable,  and  also  to  avoid  whatever  is  painftd. 

Again,  when  we  act,  we  have  a  certain  vague  feeling  of  our  self- 
activity*  Our  intellectual  consciousness  of  what  we  may  be  doing 
is  not  here  referred  to,  but  that  feeling  which  accompanies  our 
actions  when  our  attention  is  quite  turned  away  from  them — as  when 
we  walk  unconsciously  along,  immersed  in  thought.  It  is  plain  that 
we  do  have  this  feeling,  for  if  oui  progress  is  accelerated  by  some- 
thing external — as  a  gust  of  wind — we  immediately  have  a  differentand 
contrasted  feeling.  We  have,  indeed,  a  feeling  of  our  passivity  as  well 
as  of  our  activity ;  a  power  of  feeling  (apart  from  the  intellect),  the 
violent  action  upon  us  of  anything  external,  and  therefore  a  power  of 
feeling  (as  well  as  of  intellectual  perceiving)  a  difference  between  our 
activity  and  our  passivity — i.e,  a  feeling  resulting  from  that  difference. 
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If  we  draw  a  chain  across  our  hand,  we  have  feelings  which 
eorrespond  with  the  succession  of  its  parts  a»  they  pass,  and  a  feel- 
ing corresponding  with  the  termination  of  that  succession  when  the 
motion  has  come  to  an  end.  It  is  the  same  in  hearing  a  series  of 
sounds  and  seeing  a  series  of  objects  in  a  line.  In  each  case  we  have 
feelingB  corresponding  with  the  succession  of  the  things  felt,  and  in 
€ach  case  the  feelings  are  tliemselves  successive.  In  so  far,  then,  as 
there  is  a  physical  resemblance  between  teries  of  things  felt,  there 
is  a  refemblance  between  the  feelings  they  induce.  There  is,  indeed, 
DO  feeling  of  succession  itself.  ^  Succession '  is  only  apprehended  by 
our  intellect.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  distinct  set  of  feelings 
which  are  severally  connected  with  different  orders  of  succeeding 
things.  Just  in  the  same  way,  in  exploring  any  solid  object  with 
our  eyes  and  hands,  we  have  the  intellectual  perception  of  its  three 
dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  but  we  also  have  a 
number  of  feelings  of  touch,  of  pressure,  of  movements  of  arms  and 
fingers,  &c.,  and  thus  we  come  to  have  a  group  or  plexus  of  feelings 
corresponding  with  tJie  eoeteiision  of  the  object  felt,  together  with 
feelings  corresponding  with  its  limits — that  is,  with  the  felt  termi- 
nations of  its  extension.  Thus,  also,  we  come  to  have  certain 
plexuses  or  groups  of  feelings  corresponding  with  the  shapes  of 
bodies;  and  we  also  get  feelings  corresponding  with  the  sizes  of 
bodiesy  according  as  they  force  us  to  extend  our  arms  or  fingers  more 
or  less  widely  to  embrace  them,  or  to  move  our  head  and  eyes  more 
or  less  extensively  to  survey  them.  Similarly,  by  the  singleness  of 
impressions,  or  by  their  multitude  (as  in  a'sharp  hailstorm),  we  come 
to  have  feelings  related  to  the  unity  and  muUiylicity,  and  others 
corresponding  with  the  motion  and  cessation  of  motion  (or  rest)  of 
the  bodies  which  affect  our  senses. 

Again,  we  experience  a  certain  feeling  of  shock  when,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  certain  sensations,  other  sensations,  different  from  those 
which  association  has  connected  with  the  former,  come  unexpectedly 
upon  us.  I^et  us  suppose  that  an  orange  has  been  so  artfully 
imitated  as  not  only  to  look  like  but  also  to  fed  like  an  orange. 
Being  deceived  to  such  an  extent,  when  we  cut  it  open  and  find  its 
interior  very  different  from  what  we  expected,  we  have,  of  course,  our 
intellectual  perception  of  fact,  but  we  also  have,  as  I  have  said,  a 
certain  feeling  of  shock.  Similarly,  if  the  nature  of  any  object  seen 
by  us  is  doubtful,  we  may  have  a  feeling  accompanying  suspended 
action ;  and  if  we  find  out  that  it  is  in  truth  what  we  anticipated  it 
to  be,  we  may  have,  at  the  instant  of  finding  this  out,  another 
different  feeling  of  smooth  and  easy  transition.  These  feelings  we 
may  distinguish  as  feelings  induced  by  various  congruities  and  in- 
<ongrui1ies  between  (I)  sensations  and  (2)  feelings  which  have  become 
associated  with  them. 
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Thus  it  comes  about  that  by  the  association  of  sensations, 
imaginations,  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  feelings  of  activity  and 
passivity,  and  groups  of  feelings  corresponding  with  the  succession, 
extension,  figure,  size,  unity,  multiplicity,  motion,  and  rest  of  bodies, 
groups  of  feelings  of  the  most  varied  kinds  come  to  be  formed,  which 
groups  of  feelings  correspond  with  a  multitude  of  external  objects 
which  have  given  rise  to  them.  These  groups  of  feelings  underlie 
and  accompany  our  intellectual  perceptions  of  material  things  (as 
self-observation  shows  us),  and  therefore  these  groups  of  feelings 
may  not  improperly  be  termed  '  aenserperceptions," 

The  consideration  of  this  power  and  habit  which  we  have  of 
associating  feelings  together,  leads  us  on  to  yet  another  consequence 
worthy  of  note.  When  a  group  of  feeliugs  has  become  intimately 
associated  with  certain  other  sensations,  then  upon  the  occurrence  of 
those  other  sensations  an  imagination  of  the  group  of  feelings  pre- 
viously associated  therewith  spontaneously  arises  in  the  mind,  and 
we  have  expectant  feelings  of  their  proximate  actual  recurrence. 
Thus  the  sensation  of  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  has  come  by  associa- 
tion to  lead  to  an  expectant  feeling  of  the  thunder- clap  to  follow,  and 
the  sight  of  what  looks  like  an  orange,  leads  in  a  thirsty  man  to  an 
expectant  feeling  of  sweet-juiciness — quite  apart  from  his  intellectual 
perception  of  the  properties  of  an  orange  or  of  the  relation  between 
lightning  and  thunder.  This  arousing  of  expectant  feelings  has  a 
certain  analogy  with  reasoning  or  inference,  although  altogether 
diflFerent  from  it  essentially.  We  may  then  distinguish  this  kind  of 
fueling  as  *  sensuous  inference^ 

Another  important  fact  to  note  is  that  our  feelings,  and  especially 
our  emotions,  may  be  expressed  by  external  signs,  which  are  so  far 
from  being  rational  and  intentional,  that  we  may  be  unaware  of  them, 
or,  if  aware  of  them,  unable  to  suppress  them.  Thus  the  emotion  of 
terror  shows  itself  by  tremblings  of  lip  and  limb,  a  dropping  of  the 
jaw,  suppressed  breathing,  a  deadly  pallor  of  the  face,  and  staring 
eyes.  With  the  emotion  of  anger,  the  eyes  glare,  the  hands  are  often 
clenched  and  raised,  and  the  lips  compressed  or  possibly  distorted  in 
a  fierce  grin.  Such  signs  and  accompanying  cries  produce  sympa- 
thetic effects  in  the  beholders,  and  thus  we  have  an  emotional  Ian- 
guage,  expressing  merely  our  fedings^  in  addition  to  that  power 
of  speech  by  which  we  communicate  our  ideas.  Moreover,  our 
emotions  may  thus  be  so  communicated  as  to  give  rise,  6^  sympathy^ 
to  similar  emotions  in  others,  and  this,  again,  is  closely  connected 
with  a  tendency  to  imitation  we  all  possess,  as  to  which  a  few  remarks 
will  be  made  a  little  further  on. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  certain  sets  of  bodily  motions  which  corre- 
spond with  different  feelings.  How  wonderful,  when  we  come  to  go 
into  it,  is  the  trivial  act  of  a  lad  throwing  a  stone  at  a  mark ! 
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What  must  be  the  amount  of  correct  co-ordination  between  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  parts  and  their  actions  to  produce  the  result !  The  lad's 
mind  has  little  to  do  with  it  beyond  his  one  impulse  to  hit  the 
mark.  He  knows  nothing  of  anatomy,  but  simply  sets  going  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  his  body,  and  this  works  out  the  result  for 
him.  In  the  first  place  the  various  parts  of  his  eyes  must  be  ad- 
justed to  see  the  mark  distinctly.  Then  his  body  must  be  held  in  a 
certain  position,  and  for  this  a  multitude  of  nervous  and  muscular  co- 
ordinations are  necessary.  The  stone  must  be  grasped  with  a  certain 
strength,  the  arm  thrown  back  to  the  due  extent,  and  its  muscles 
contracted,  in  co-ordination  with  the  organ  of  sight,  and  with  just 
that  degree  of  vigour,  as  his  fingers  are  relaxed,  which  shall  carry 
the  stone  as  desired.  Different  feelings  accompany  these  actions — 
feelings  of  activity,  passivity,  touch,  tension,  &c. — and  these  feelings 
guide  the  action  of  his  body  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  automatic 
sensitive  machine. 

Thus  we  have,  apart  from  the  action  of  the  intellect,  a  power 
of  so  regulating  our  various  bodily  movements  as  to  produce  a  har- 
monious co-ordination,  in  which  a  number  of  subordinate  move- 
ments are  co-ordinated  to  produce  a  more  general  movement  in 
obedience  to  sensuous  impulses.  That  these  complex  and  orderly 
combinations  may  take  place  without  intellectual  action  and  from 
sensuous  impulses  only,  is  plain  from  the  feet  that  many  idiots  and 
sleep-walkers  perform  them.  Even  with  respect  to  ourselves,  we  may 
set  our  bodily  organism  going  in  a  certain  direction,  and  then  give 
up  the  mind  entirely  to  other  matters,  so  that  we  walk  on,  *  lost  in 
thought,'  till  we  are  startled  at  finding  we  have  reached — or  it  may  be 
overshot — our  destination,  without  having  once  thought  about  our 
journey  on  the  road.  But  the  remarkable  power  we  have  of  co-ordi- 
nating our  motions,  in  response  to  associated  sensations,  is  excellently 
shown  in  such  a  thing  as  playing  the  piano  by  heart.  Here  the 
actions  duly  follow  in  orderly  series  in  connection  with  felt  touches 
of  the  keys  and  heard  sounds  of  the  notes.  Let  a  key  stick,  or  a  wire 
become  dumb,  and  the  automatic  action  ceases  immediately,  and  the 
intellectual  attention  is  aroused. 

The  result  of  all  the  foregoing  powers  of  feeling  and  co-ordinated 
movements  is,  that  we  have  an  automatic  power  of  uniting  our  various 
pleasurable  tendencies  into  now  one  and  now  another  dominant 
inrptdaey  and  of  further  co-ordinating  our  movements  so  as  to  unite 
them  in  one  general  movement  directed  to  gratify  such  dominant 
impulse.  As  to  our  tendency  to  imitcUion,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
sight  of  a  yawn  induces  yawning.  Such  spontaneous  imitation  is 
often  carried  much  further,  notably  by  some  idiots.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising it  should  be  so,  when  we  reflect  that  the  sight  of  a  motion 
performed  by  others,  slightly  stimulates  in  us  those  very  nerves  by 
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which  such  motions  have  been  brought  about  in  them.  Let  this 
nervous  stimulation  be  much  augmented,  and  actual  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  spectator  may  necessarily  follow. 

Lastly,  we  have,  through  the  action  of  associated  feelings  and 
co-ordinated  motions,  the  power  unconsciously  and  automatically  to 
employ  what  are  practically  ^  means  to  efifect  some  end.'  Thus  a 
sleep-walker  will  open  a  drawer  to  take  out  of  it  some  desired  object^ 
or  will  tiu-n  a  key  to  unlock  a  door,  and  so  obtain  entrance  into  some 
locality  sought  after.  This  seems  strange,  but  it  can  be  quite  well 
accounted  for  by  an  action  of  the  nervous  system  essentially  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  through  the  association  of  feelings,  and  in  imi- 
tation. For  the  senses  have  present  to  them  groups  of  sensations,  such 
as  those  from  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room  the  sleep-walker  is 
traversing  on  his  way  to  the  desired  locality  the  door  of  which  is 
locked.  The  sensations  so  felt  arouse  the  imagination  of  the  inside 
of  the  desired  locality,  this  arouses  the  nervous  channels  habitually 
stimulated  in  overcoming  the  intervening  obstruction ;  the  hand 
automatically  seeks  the  key,  the  stimulus  of  its  touch  stimulates  the 
muscles  of  the  arm,  the  key  is  turned  and  the  door  opened.  Very 
complex  motions  of  the  kind  are  sometimes  performed  in  order  to 
complete  a  harmony  which  the  imagination  craves.  It  craves  for 
fresh  completing  sensations,  and  is  thus  led  to  perform  appropriate 
movements,  when  certain  initial  sensations,  after  which  the  com- 
pleting sensations  have  (in  past  experience)  habitually  followed,  have 
been  afresh  excited.  This,  then,  is  the  practiced  imagination  of 
means  to  effect  a  desired  endj  without  any  intellectual  apprehension 
of  either  end  or  means.  Such  are  some  of  the  many  and  wonderful 
powers  of  feeling  with  which  human  nature  is  endowed — powers 
apart  from  the  intellect,  for  they  may  be  exhibited  by  persons  who 
are  permanently  devoid  of  intellect  or  in  whom  it  is  temporarily 
dormant. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  higher  and  intellectual  powers  of  our 
nature,  and  examine  two  or  three  of  them.  As  before  said,  we  all 
know  that  we  have  perceptions  of  things  about  us.  But  what  is  a 
perception  ? 

We  perceive  a  handkerchief  I  How  do  we  perceive  it  ?  Through 
a  number  of  impressions  which  it  makes  on  our  senses — such  as  the 
feeling  of  a  white  colour,  of  a  certain  softness  and  pliability,  a  certain 
smoothness,  and  other  feelings  such  as  those  described  a  little  time 
ago  as  culminating  in  <  sense-perception.'  But  all  these  feelings 
are  only  the  raeanSj  not  the  object  of  perception.  It  is  through  and 
by  them  that  we  directly  apprehend  the  object,  the  handkerchief 
itself,  with  its  various  properties. 

So  with  all  other  external  objects,  the  feelings  they  occasion  in 
us,  however  intimately  grouped,  are  but  the  signs  of  the  object  they 
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make  known.    We  can,  however,  attend  to  the  signs  themselves  if 
we  will*     In  looking  at  a  house,  for  example,  we  can,  if  we  please 
ohserve  the  shape  of  the  image  made  by  it  on  our  field  of  vision,  and 
draw  out  its  perceptive  lines*  But  when  we  look  at  a  house  ordinarily, 
we  do  not  perceive  theim,  but  it. 

In  looking  at  a  revolving  cube,  we  only  see  portions  of  it  at  a 
time,  and  its  square  faces,  seen  in  perspective,  do  not  look  square. 
Nevertheless,  through  these  imperfect  sensible  signs  we  have  an 
adequate  perception  of  the  whole  cube  as  it  is  in  itself.  Observe 
also  that  the  very  revolution  of  the  cube  (and  the  consequent  chang- 
ing of  our  8e7i8CLtion8)  does  not  change  our  intellectual  'perception^ 
which  remains  the  same  throughout.  Perception,  then,  is  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  interpretation  of  sensible  signs  by  a  special  power 
of  our  intelligence — a  power  which  can  be  much  improved  by  practice. 

But  into  what  does  this  natural  power  interpret  the  signs  given 
through  our  sense-organs  by  external  things  ?  Into  the  apprehension 
of  some  object  which,  as  standing,  as  it  were,  opposite  to  our  mind, 
we  call  ^  objective ; '  while  all  the  feelings  that  object  produces  in  us,  as 
being  aSections  of  tus — of  the  subject  who  feels — we  call  *  subjective.^ 
In  every  perception,  then,  we  perceive  an  object  of  some  kind.  It 
may  be  we  know  it  as  *  a  horse,'  or  if  not  that,  as  *a  quadruped,' 
or  as  ^  a  living  creature '  only,  or  merely  as  *  a  solid  body,'  and  if  we 
cannot  be  sure  even  of  that,  then  at  least  we  perceive  it  as  some- 
thing. 

*  SoMETHiNa  ! '  What  a  wonderful  idea  is  enshrined  in  that  most 
familiar  expression  something  I  It  is  the  idea  of  '  existence,''  the 
idea  of  ^  being  J  It  is  an  idea  which,  however  its  latent  implications 
may  be  unfolded,  is  itself  inexplicable,  for  no  one  can  even  ask  what 
it  is,  without  showing  by  his  very  question  that  he  both  possesses 
and  understands  it.  The  idea  of  being,  or  existence,  is  one  which  is 
applicable  to  everything  which  can  be  conceived  by  the  mind.  Those 
other  (much  more  restricted)  apprehensions  or  ideas,  of  objects  just 
mentioned — *  solid  body,'  *  living  creature,'  'horse,'  &c. — are  also 
each  applicable  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  things.  Thus  even 
the  idea  '  horse '  is  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  individuals  of  the 
same  kind — ^to  all  horses.  At  the  same  time,  the  idea  or  conception 
considered  in  itself  is  one.  It  is  a  single  notion — not  indeed  a  notion 
of  any  individual  subsisting  thing,  but  of  a  kind  or  class  of  things, 
real  or  possible,  to  each  one  of  which  the  notion  is  applicable.  It 
is  therefore  a  general  or  universal  idea. 

The  contrast,  the  difiference  of  Jdndy  which  exists  between  this 
intellectual  conception  and  the  various  forms  otfeeli/ng,  is  very  great. 

Feelings^  whether  single  or  in  groups  of  groups,  are  all  modifica- 
tions of  the  sentience  of  the  being  who  is  the  subject  of  them.  They 
are  impressions  made  on  our  sensitivity  by  individual  things,  or  faint 
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tevivals  of  plexuses  of  such  impressions  antecedently  made.  They 
are  therefore  essentially  individual  and  subjective,  while  our  inteU 
lectual  perceptions  are  essentially  universal  and,  as  they  always  refer 
to  objects,  objective.*  In  all  our  automatic  actions,  there  is  no 
reference  of  objects  to  their  classes.  Things  affect  our  organs  of  sense 
and  so  excite  appropriate  corresponding  movements,  and  similar  causes 
excite  similar  effects;  but  sense — perception  does  not  apprehend 
them  OB  of  this  or  that  kind,  while  such  apprehension  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  act  of  intellectual  perception. 

The  profoimd  difference  between  (1)  an  idea,  and  (2)  a  feeling  or 
group  of  feelings,  is  particularly  conspicuous  with  respect  to  our  idea 
of '  being '  or  *  existence.'  It  is,  as  before  said,  applicable  to  every- 
thing ;  and  is  so  fundamental  that,  without  having  it,  nothing  can 
be  apprehended  or  understood.  Yet  no  sensation  or  group  of  images, 
however  complex,  could  give  a  feding  of  being ;  because,  though 
there  are  special  groups  of  feelings  corresponding  with  our  self- 
activity,  and  special  groups  of  feelings  corresponding  with  our  pas- 
^sivity,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  kind  of  feeling  embracing 
all  feelings ;  and  yet,  if  there  were  any  possible  feeling  of  *  being,'  it 
must  necessarily  be  of  this  universal  character  and,  nevertheless,  a 
distinguishable  feeling  of  some  sort.  But  though  we  have  no  feding 
of  being,  the  idea  of  being  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  our  conceptions, 
and  exists  at  the  beginning  of  our  intellectual  life.  This  supreme 
notion  arises  spontaneously  in  the  mind  of  the  little  child  who  lisps 
^  What  is  that  thing.  Mother  ? '  and  may  often  be  clearly  perceived 
to  have  arisen  long  before  any  word  whatever  can  be  uttered. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  quite  true  that  we  cannot  have  any  of  the 
ideas  or  notions  which  perception  gives  us  without  first  having 
sense-impressions  to  act  as  their  basis  and  support.  This  result  of 
our  bodily  structure  is  a  simple  matter  of  observation. .  Our  minds 
are  first  of  all  aroused  to  activity  by  the  action  of  surrounding  things 
on  our  senses,  and  afterwards  by  the  play  of  our  imagination ;  and 
throughout  life,  some  play  of  the  imagination  accompanies  and 
supports  all  our  intellectual  action. 

In  every  perception,  then,  we  may  distinguish  two  distinct  elements, 
one  sensuous,  the  other  intellectual.  (1)  The  sensuous  element  con- 
sists of  the  feelings  produced  in  us  by  the  action  of  any  object  on 
our  sensitivity,  and  it  may  be  called  the  aubjective  element ;  (2)  The 
other  is  the  apprehension  of  the  object  as  it  exists,  and  it  is  the 

*  As  Mr.  Lewes  has  well  said  (^Problem*  of  Life  and  Jliml,  3rd  series,  p.  idj) : 
*  No  aggregations  of  mathematical  lines  can  make  a  mathematical  sarface,  for  lines 
are  without  hreadth.  Ko  aggregation  of  images  will  make  an  idea,  for  images  are 
particular  and  of  concrete  objects,  whereas  ideas  are  general,  and  abstracted  from 
the  concrete  by  a  special  operation.  It  is  true  we  cannot  imagine  a  line  without 
breadth,  nor  a  general  object  without  particular  qualities,  but  we  can  and  do  think 
these,  and  this  mode  of  thinking  is  Ideation  or  Conoeptum* 
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intellectual  or  objective  elenienU  This*  latter  element  is  twofold :  on 
the  one  hand  it  apprehends  what  kind  of  thing  the  object  may  be, 
its  ^  whatness,'  90  to  speak ;  and  on  the  other,  it  apprehends  the 
existence  (or  subsistence)  of  the  thing  itself. 

Perception,  then,  is  the  apprehension  of  the  subsistence  of  a  thing 
the  nature  of  which  is  revealed  to  us  through  the  feelings  we  expe- 
rience in  connection  with  it,  and  is  an  implicit  act  of  judgment  that 
.the  thing  perceived  is  of  some  definite  kind.  From  this  we  may 
rapidly  pass  to  an  explicit  and  formal  deliberate  judgment  that 
■such  is  really  the  case,  and  the  examination  of  this  second  act  will 
"Serve  to  bring  out  yet  more  plainly  the  diflference  of  being  which 
exists  between  ^  feelings '  and  *  ideas.' 

Every  object  which  we  perceive,  possesses  a  number  of  different 
qualities — shape,  size,  colour,  hardness,  &c. — and  acts  on  our  sensi- 
tivity accordingly.  Our  attention  may  be  directed  to  various  qualities 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  then  these 
qualities  may  be  distinctly  and  expressly  recognised  as  really  being 
qualities  of  the  object  observed.  The  power  by  which  we  thus 
ideally  separate  qualities  is  the  power  of  Abstraction,  and  by  it 
our  mind  isolates  (in  order  to  apprehend  them  distinctly)  the  various 
qualities  and  conditions  which,  in  truth,  exist,  intimately  united  in 
the  concrete  object  perceived.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the 
^qplicit  judgment  *  that  object  is  an  oah-treeJ  In  making  this 
judgment,  we  abstract,  mentally,  certain  qualities,  such  as  ^  solidity,' 
*  vitality,'  *  branching-shape,'  *  vegetable  nature,'  &c.,  which  ideas  are 
therefore  ^abstract  ideas,'  because  thus  abstracted.  To  see  this 
clearly,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  quality  *  branching-shape ' 
of  the  oak,  as  it  exists  in  reality,  and  as  it  exists  as  an  ^  abstract  idea.* 
In  reaUtyj  it  exists  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  that  one  particular, 
individual  oak,  a  quality  absolutely  and  indissolubly  united  with  it^ 
and  not  existing  at  all  except  in  that  one  oak-tree.  As  an  abstract 
idea,  it  is  a  general  conception — an  idea  applicable  not  only  to  all 
oak-trees,  but  to  all  branchiug  things. 

One  very  important  primary  and  fundamental  abstraction,  already 
gflanced  at,  should  be  distinctly  noted.  In  order  to  say  ^  that  object 
is  an  oak-tree,'  we  must  have  the  conception,  as  before  said,  of  the 
kind-  of  thing  the  object  is,  ^  what '  it  is,  or  the  idea  of  its  *what- 
ness.'  At  the  same  time,  our  intention  is  not  to  affirm  that  a  kmd 
exists,  but  that  a  real  concrete  thing  exists  of  a  certain  kind.  We 
must  therefore  have  mentally  separated  the  ^idea'  of  the  oak-tree 
from  our  perception  of  the  concrete  existence,  or  '  subsistence,'  of  that 
really  existing  material  thing. 

These,  processes  of  mental  abstraction  are  a  necessity  of  our 
nature.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  reason,  as  soon  as  we  ask  ourselves 
what  anything  is  and  try  to  have  any  clear  and  distinct  notion  about 
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it,  we  are  compelled  thus  to,  mentally  or  ideally,  separate  its  qualities 
by  abstraction.  Now  comes  the  final  act  which  completes  the  ex- 
plicit judgment.  This  act  consists  in  putting  ideally  together,  what 
has  just  been  ideally  separated.  For  during  the  very  process  of 
abstraction  we  have  not  ceased  to  feel  the  object  acting  on  our 
sensitivity — or  we  have  remembered  it — and  our  mind  has  never 
lost  sight  of  Hhe  real  unity — the  concrete  identity — of  the  oak-tree 
the  qualities  of  which  have  been  mentally,  or  ideally,  abstracted.  It 
is  the  expression  of  this  perception  of  unity,  together  with  abstraction, 
which  constitutes  the  explicit  judgment.  For  this  explicit  judgment, 
then,  three  mental  acts  are  necessary :  (1)  The  apprehension,  through 
a  union  or  *  synthesis '  of  feelings  (produced  by  the  qualities  of  an 
object)  of  a  certain  kind  of  thing ;  (2)  a  mental  analysis  or  sepa- 
ration of  its  qualities  by  abstraction;  and  (3)  a  mental  synthesis 
again  of  the  qualities  previously  abstracted. 

Judgments  are  amongst  the  elementary  acts  of  the  human  in- 
telligence which  cannot  exist  without  them.  The  human  intellect, 
therefore,  is  an  intelligence  which  necessarily  proceeds  by  an  alter- 
nate process  of  union  or  '  synthesis,'  and  of  separation  or  <  analysis.' 
It  is  an  active  principle  which  operates  by  alternately  uniting  and 
dividing.  This  complicated  process  is  necessary  because  our  mental 
food,  like  our  bodily  food,  needs  to  be  digested  in  order  that  it  may 
be  assimilated.  In  this  process,  it  is  abstraction  which  plays  the 
part  of  a  mental  gastric  juice.  A  moment's  consideration  will  suffice 
to  show  us  how  much  clearer  and  more  luminous  are  the  qualities  of 
any  object  when  they  are  thus  abstracted  and  distinctly  regarded, 
than  when  apprehended  confusedly  and  indistinctly  in  one  lump, 
in  our  first  act  of  perception. 

This  complex  process,  which  it  has  taken  so  long  to  describe,  is 
performed  by  our  mind  with  exceeding  rapidity.  It  is  all  done  while 
we  say  ^  That  is  an  oaJc.^  That  we  should  do  all  this  without  being 
aware  of  it,  may  seem  strange.  Yet  it  need  not  do  so.  How  many 
persons  say  B,  without  thinking,  or  even  knowing,  that  in  order  to 
utter  it  they  must,  if  the  mouth  be  open,  first  close  aud  then  reopen 
the  lips  I 

In  perceptionj  we  form  a  notion  from  a  number  of  elements. 
In  ahstractiouj  we  resolve  a  notion  into  a  number  of  elements.  It 
might,  then,  be  supposed  that  the  elements  into  which  any  notion 
is  resolved  by  abstraction,  are  those  very  same  elements  through 
which  that  notion  had  previously  been  gained.  In  other  words,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  abstraction  was  some  sort  of  return  towards 
the  condition  existing  the  moment  before  perception.  But  this  would 
be  a  great  mistake.  The  elements  which  minister  to  perception  are 
sensible  elements — feelings  of  various  kinds  resulting  from  the  sen- 
sible qualities  of  the  objects  perceived.    In  their  nmiistering  state. 
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before  they  are  apprehended  by  the  intellect,  they  are  mere  feelings  or 
affections  of  our^  sensitivity,  and  therefore  (as  we  have  seen)  essentially 
individual  and  subjective.  The  elements  which  are  separated  by 
ahstraction  are  ideal  elements,  and  therefore  essentially  universal  and 
objective. 

Now  that  we  have  thus  examined  what  we  do  in  forming  explicit 
judgments,  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  more  fully  than  before 
the  fundamental  difference  which  exists  between  feelings  and  ideas. 
We  may  now  see  that  feelings  are  not  only  particular  and  subjective, 
but  are  also  impressions  made  on  our  sensitivity  by  really  subsisting 
and  individual,  that  is,  concrete^  properties  of  bodies ;  while  ideas  are 
abstra4!t  as  well  as  universal.    Again,  the  same  feelings   are,  under 
similar  conditions,  excited  by  the  same  sense  impressions ;  while  not 
only  may  the  same  idea  be  called  forth  by  very  different  sets  of  sense 
impressions,  but  also  the  same  set  of  sense  impressions  may  call  forth 
yery  different  ideas.    Thus  the  abstract  idea  ^  Motion^  may  be  ap- 
prehended through — (1)  the  passage  of  the  image  of  an  object  over 
the  retina ;  (2)  the  feeling  of  something  slipping  over  our  skin ; 
(3)  the  feelings  of  tension,  &c.,  produced  by  the  muscles  of  our  eye- 
balls in  following  the  object  with  our  eyes ;  (4)  the  sensations  of 
touch  given  by  a  moving  object  while  we  grasp  it,  &c.     Yet  the  re- 
sulting idea — *  Motion ' — ^is  one  and  the  same^  however  differently  it 
may  have  been  acquired.    Again,  the  sight  of  a  photograph  of  the 
Queen  may  give  rise  to  very  different  ideas ;  for  example — (1)  to  that 
of  Her  Majesty  herself;  (2)  to  that  of  *  royal  rank  ; '  (3)  to  that  of 
'womanhood  ; '  (4)  to  that  of  '  humanity; '  (5)  to  that  of  *  resem- 
blance;' (6)  to  that  of  Might  and  shade;'  (7)  to  that  of  the  sun's 
actinic  power ;  (8)  to  that  of  '  chemical  progress ; '  or  (9)  to  that  of 
'  the  substance  paper,'  &c.,  till  we  come  at  last  to  the  idea  of  '  being ' 
or  *  existence.'    Again,  fediags  can  never  be  reflective.    They  can 
never  reflect  on  feelings.    We  may  also  have,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
feelings  of  self- activity,  but  not  of  any  one  feeling  being  of  the  kind  it  is. 
It  is  qmte  otherwise  with  our  ideas  ;  not  only  may  an  ideal  abstract 
quality  be  made  a  direct  object  of  thought,  and  be,  as  it  were,  held 
up  opposite  the  mind  for  examination  ;  but  the  idea  itselt'  may  be 
perceived  and  recognised  as  being  whatever  sort  of  idea  it  may 
happen  to  be.    Moreover,  the  very  intensity  of  the  action  of  sen-- 
saJA(m  (as  with  a  very  dazzling  light  or  deafening  sound)  may  make 
senw-perception  impossible ;  but  no  amount  of  intensity  of  action 
of  perception,  no  amount  of  vividness  in  ideas,  will  mar  intellectual 
perception. 

No  efforts  of  imagination  can  ever  exceed  sensuous  experience, 
but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  ideas.  We  can  not  only  conceive,  but 
we  know  perfectly  well,  both  our  power  and  our  act  of  sight.  Yet  that 
act  itself  was  never  seen  and  cannot  be  imagined. 
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Feelings  become  associated  according  to  their  order  of  experience 
or  contiguity.  But  ideas  may  become  associated  together  according  to 
the  rational  relations — ^the  logical  dependence  of  one  upon  another. 

Different  objects  affect  our  feelings  in  different  ways,  so  that  we 
have  groups  of  feelings  corresponding  with  different  classes  of  objects. 
But  we  have  no  fedings  of  kinds  or  classes,  as  such.  On  the  other 
hand,  ideas  of  kinds  or  classes,  as  atLch,  are  amongst  our  elementary 
intellectual  acts. 

The  significance  of  our  idea  of '  being '  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  but  ideas  have  also  essential  relations  to  *  unity '  and  'truths' 
while  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  no  such  relations  exist  as 
regards  fedi/nga. 

As  to  unity^  it  is  evident  that  in  our  typical  judgment  ^  that  is 
an  oak,'  our  idea  *  oak  '  refers  to  one  kind  of  existence.  A  number 
of  pieces  of  wood,  iron,  and  canvas,  looking  like  an  oak,  but  not  a 
unity,  would  not  respond  to  our  idea.  As  to  truths  if  what  we  take 
to  be  an  oak  were  but  an  optical  illusion  produced  by  cleverly 
arranged  glasses,  that  would  not  respond  to  our  idea,  nor  would 
our  judgment  be  what  we  thus  evidently  imply  it  to  be,  namely, 
true. 

Such,  then,  is  the  fundamental  difference  of  hmd  between  fedvnga 
and  ideas — between  our  lower  and  our  higher  faculties.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
study  of  mind  and  of  man,  is  almost  always  entirely  passed  over  and 
ignored.  Yet  it  serves  to  make  plain  the  existence  of  that  limit  of 
evolution  which  exists  between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  to 
show  the  *  how '  and  the  ^  why '  this  limit  is  a  limit. 

There  is  one  plain  and  obvious  difference  between  man  and  all 
brutes.    Men  speak,  but  animals  are  dumb. 

Some  readers,  however,  may  be  inclined  to  reply  that  there  are 
such  beings  as  dumb  men,  and  that  many  animals  are  eloquent  with 
a  language  of  their  own.  The  songs  and  calls  ,of  birds  have  meanings 
which  are  practically  understood  by  their  fellows.  Dogs  will  make 
certain  facts  known  by  their  voice,  as  pointers  and  setters  by  ihskt 
gestures  will  make  known  other  £Etcts ;  while  parrots  and  jackdaws 
will  learn  actually  to  speak  whole  sentences  I 

All  this  is  very  true,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  point.  As  to  motes, 
the  fact  that  some  structuml  defect  hinders  one  individual  from 
speaking  no  more  proves  that  man  is  not  eaaentiaUy  a  spealdng 
animal  than  does  the  fact  that  another  individual  cannot  speak 
because  he  is  gagged !  Moreover,  most  mutes  possess  a  truly  intel- 
lectual language  of  gestures.  As  to  animals,  no  reasonable  man  can 
deny  the  expressiveness  of  their  language,  but  it  is  nevertheleas 
fundamentally  different  in  kind  from  human  language.  To  see  this 
clearly,  it  is  necessary  accurately  to  understand  what  we  do  when  we 
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speak.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  and  a  brute  to  be  standing  under  an 
oak-tree  wMch  bc^^  to  £all.  The  falling  tree  will  produce  similar 
effects  upon  the  senses  of  both  man  and  brute.  Both  will  instinc- 
tively fly  from  the  danger.  Both  may  cry  out  from  alarm,  and  both, 
by  their  cries  and  gestures,  may  give  rise  to  similar  feelings  of  alarm 
in  other  men  and  brutes.  Such  language,  whether  vocal  or  of  ges- 
ture, is  that  emotiondL  Icmgucige  which  has  been  already  adverted  to 
as  being  possessed  by  us  men  as  one  of  our  lower  and  unintellectual 
powers;  and  this  power  is  fully  possessed  by  animals  also.  The 
man,  however,  may  do  what  the  brute  cannot  do.  He  may  emit  the 
vocal  sounds :  ^  That  oak  is  falling.' 

What  IB  the  nature  of  these  sounds  ?  The  words  are  the  em- 
bodiment and  expression,  not  of  feelings  of  any  kind,  but  of  three 
universal  abstract  ideas — 

(1)  The  word  oak^  is  of  course,  a  conventional  sign  for  the  idea 
*  oak/  and  is  a  universal  abstract  term  applicable,  over  and  above  the 
particular  oak  which  is  falling,  to  every  other  actual  or  possible  oak. 
It  daiotes  no  single  subsisting  thing,  but  a  kind  or  whole  class  of 
things. 

(2)  The  word  is  denotes  the  most  wonderful  and  important  of  all 
abstract  ideas — the  idea  of  '  existence '  or  *  being.'  It  is  an  idea 
which  we  must  have  in  order  to  perfcNrm  any  intellectual  act.  It  is 
an  idea  which,  though  not  itself  at  first  adverted  to,  makes  all  other 
ideas  intelligible  to  xis,  as  Light,  though  itself  unseen,  renders  every- 
thing else  visible  to  us. 

(3)  The  word /otUiTi^  is  a  term  denoting  another  abstraction — an 
abstract  *  quality '  or  *  state.'  This  idea  is  evidently  of  very  wide 
application — namely  to  everything,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  may 
&U.    Yet  the  idea  itself  is  one  single  idea. 

.  Thus  all  human  language  (apart  from  mere  emotional  manifes- 
tations) necessarily  implies,  and  gives  expression  to,  a  number  of 
abstract  ideas.  It  is  impossible  for  any  savage  to  speak  the  simplest 
sentence  without  having  first  formed  for  himself  abstract  ideas. 
AbetrcbctioTij  then,  is  as  universal  as  language.  All  our  words^  ex-* 
oept  proper  nouns,  pronouns,  and  certain  determinating  adjectives 
and  participles,  express  abstract  ideas.  Universal  abstract  terms  are 
made  use  of  spontaneously  by  children  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak, 
and '  quack-quack  '  and  *  gee-gee '  are  just  as  good  abstract  universal 
temis  as  are  *  duck '  and  '  horse.'  Children  begin  by  giving  terms 
very  wide  meanings  which  they  subsequently  learn  to  restrict.  This 
faculty  of  abstraction  must,  then,  be  possessed  by  every  one  who  speaks, 
but  it  is  also  possessed  by  human  beings  who  do  not  speak. 

The  difference  between  human  rational  language  and  the  merely 
^notional  language  of  animals  and  of  men  does  not  depend  upon 
the  fact  of  Articulatian.    It  consiBts  in  the  appropriation  or  the 
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non-appropriation  of  sounds  and  gestures  to  denote  abstract  ideas. 
Parrots  articulate,  but  do  not  thereby  express  ^  ideas.'  Mutes  do  not 
articulate,  but  by  their  gestures  they  do  express  ^  ideas.' 

At  an  institution  for  the  dumb  in  Edinburgh,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  acted  by  mutes  in  an  elaborate  manner.  The  idea  ^  Father,' 
is  expressed  by  an  action  indicating  '  old  man.'  The  idea  ^  name,' 
by  touching  the  forehead  and  indicating  spelling  on  the  fingerp. 
The  idea  *  done '  by  the  hands  working.  The  conception  '  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,'  by  two  signs,  for  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  by  putting 
the  forefingers  side  by  side  to  express  ^  equality^  and  so  on.  But 
the  satisfactory  nature  to  mutes  of  their  gesture-Iauguage  is  shown 
by  the  protests  in  the  newspapers  recently  made  by  some  of  them 
in  its  favour,  and  against  the  system  of  teaching  them  to  utter 
articulate  words.  The  great  expressiveness  of  such  gesture-language 
is  also  shown  by  the  frequent  performances  of  whole  plays  by  ges- 
ture, without  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  as  in  various  ballets. 
It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that  rational  conceptions — ^  abstract 
ideas ' — can  exist  without  spoken  words.  Language,  therefore,  is  the 
consequence  of  thought,  and  abstract  ideas  are  indispensable  prelimi- 
naries of  language.  We  see  this  in  our  common  experience.  When, 
in  the  cultivation  of  any  science  or  art,  newly  observed  facts  or  newly 
devised  processes  give  rise  to  new  conceptions,  new  terms  are  in- 
vented to  give  expression  to  such  conceptions.  Thus  new  words  arise 
as  a  consequence  and  not  as  an  antecedent  of  such  intellectual  action. 
Nevertheless,  these  intellectual  actions  show  themselves  by  bodily 
signs  of  sound  or  gesture,  and  even  our  silent  thoughts  are  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  such  imagined  bodily  signs,  without  which  we  could 
not  continue  to  think.  Human  intelligence  seems  quite  unable  to 
grow  or  even  to  endure  without  some  embodiment — ^without  corporeal 
expressions  of  some  kind.  Thus  language  is  the  means  as  well  as  the 
consequence  of  thought.  Tlie  mental  and  bodily  sides  of  language 
are  so  intimately  united  that,  though  the  mental  is  anterior,  it  at 
once  seeks,  as  it  were,  to  incarnate  itself  (and  under  normal  condi- 
tions does  incarnate  itself)  in  corporeal  expression.  But  thought  is 
deeper,  wider  reaching,  and  more  perfect  than  are  its  bodily  signs, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this,  and  to  the  fact  that  thought  ia  anterior,  that 
we  owe  the  growth  and  development  of  language. 

By  sajing,  then,  that  men  speak  while  brutes  are  dumb,  we 
mean  that  men  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  signify, 
either  by  words  or  gestures,  universal,  objective,  abstract  idea^, 
which  are  poles  asunder  from  all  powers  and  forms  of  feeling. 
Sense-perceptions,  whether  of  men  or  animals,  are  groups  of  associated 
feelings ;  but  ideas  are  apprehensions  of  objective  qualities  grouped 
round  an  objective  unity  about  which  various  judgments  may  bo 
affirmed.     The  former  are  but  reinstatements  of  sense.     The  latter 
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are  unities  abBtracted  from  sense.  They  thus  belong  to  utterly  differ- 
ent categories,  and  a  nature  which  has  this  power  of  abstraction  is 
separated  from  any  nature  which  has  not  that  power,  by  a  gulf 
which  is  an  impassable  lirait  to  evolution^  because  feeling  and  intel- 
lect are  both  thus  different  in  nature,  and  progress  and  develop  along 
different  and  more  or  less  diverging  roads. 

But  again,  some  readers  may  feel  tempted  to  exclaim  that 
certain  animals  are  highly  intelligent,  and  that  very  many  animals 
know  their  homes,  their  friends,  and  their  enemies ;  that,  therefore, 
animals  *  know '  many  things  which  we  know,  and  that  though  they 
have  not  the  use  of  *  words,'  yet  nevertheless  they  must  have  ^  ideas  J 

Now  we  should  be  sorry  to  deny  the  admirable  and  loveable  en- 
dowments of  the  animal  world.  A  man  must  have  a  very  defective 
nature  who  does  not  love  his  faithful  brute  companions.  But  we 
ought  not  allow  affection,  any  more  than  hatred,  to  blind  us  and  so 
mislead  our  judgment,  and  in  considering  the  higher  faculties  of 
such  creatures  as  dogs  and  monkeys,  there  are  four  rules  which 
should  ever  be  borne  carefully  in  mind.     These  are : — 

( 1 )  To  guard  against  the  misleading  tendency  of  our  emotions 
with  regard  to  pet-animals.  Their  owners  are  constantly  tempted  to 
read  into  the  actions  of  such  animals  meanings  for  which  there  is  no 
real  evidence,  and  to  mistake  imperfect  vrvfluencesj  due  to  partiality, 
for  real  observations. 

(2)  To  guard  against  our  besetting  tendency  to  judge  everything 
by  our  own  standard,  and  without  reason  to  imagine  the  existence  of 
human  qualities  in  things  which  are  not  human.  This  is  that  error 
of  undue  anthropomorphism  against  which  the  opponents  of  all 
religion  so  often  warn  us. 

(3)  Not  to  suppose  that  unknown  causes  are  acting,  when  known 
causes  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  &cts  observed.  This  is 
that  old  well-known  rule,  called  Occam's  razor:  Entia  non  sunt 
mvUipLicanda  prefer  necessitatem. 

(4)  To  bear  in  mind  that  if  any  cause,  did  it  exist,  would  inevit- 
ably produce  certain  effects,  we  must  not  suppose  the  existence  of 
that  cause,  when  such  effects  are  not  to  be  discovered. 

Now,  of  course,  animals  have  *  intelligence,'  ^  understanding,'  and 
^  knowledge '  in  the  loose  sense  in  which  those  terms  are  popularly 
used.  In  a  sense,  they  have  ^  memories,'  '  anticipations,'  ^  infer- 
ences,' a  certain  *  power  of  language,'  &c.  In  a  way,  they  *  recog- 
nise '  classes  of  objects,  seek,  follow  up,  and  rest  in  the  pleasurable, 
and  avoid  the  painful,  and  they  also,  in  a  sense,  ^  take  means  to 
attain  desired  ends.'     What  is  the  true  nature  of  all  these  powers  ? 

Of  course  we  cannot  while  remaining  human  beings  perfectly  and 
fully  appreciate  what  the  mental  state  of  an  animal  may  be.  But  we 
can  go  a  long  way  towards  so  doing  because  we  are  animals  ourselves. 
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and  have  animal  as  well  as  rational  faculties.  Men  and  the  higher 
animals  have  similar  sense-organs  and  similar  feelings,  imaginations, 
and  emotions.  Evidently  also  a  similar  power  exists  in  both,  of 
associating  these  feelings  in  groupfs  and  groups  of  groups,  and  of  co- 
ordinating actions  in  response  to  such  feelings.^ 

Now  we  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
known  action  of  any  animal  which  cannot  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
tiie  agency  of  those  lower  and  merely  sensitive  powers —  including 
the  co-ordinated  actions  by  which  the  pleasurable  is  adhered  to  and 
the  painfhl  avoided-~*which  we  know  may  act  in  animals  without 
the  co-operation  of  intellect,  because  they  do  so  act  in  ourselves. 

Trvs  *  intelligence,'  therefore,  is  not  (according  to  our  third  rule) 
to  be  asserted  of  animals,  because  their  actions  can  be  explained 
without  it — can  be  explained  by  that  mere  sensitivity  which  phy- 
aiology  shows  us  they  possess  and  which  we  possess. 

But  our  fourth  rule  absolutely  compels  us  to  deny  them  intellec- 
tual faculties ;  for  had  they  the  higher  mental  powers  they  would 
very  soon  make  us  tmmistakeably  aware  that  such  was  the  case. 
To  do  this  they  need  not  speak,  they  need  merely  use  a  significant 
gesture  language,  like  that  of  the  mutes  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer 
or  like  that  which  is  used  in  ballets.  The  absence  of  all  such  un- 
equivocal signs  eloquently  proclaims  their  essentially  unintellectual 
nature.  If  animals  really  had  ideas,  those  ideas  would  be  sure  to 
clothe  themselves  in  a  language  at  least  of  gesture.  Bodily  signs 
are  necessary  for  the  continued  mental  activity  of  even  the  highest 
human  minds,  and  they  would  therefore  certainly  be  necessary  for 
intelligences  very  much  lower  in  the  scale,  did  such  exist.  Thus  the 
so-called  '  intelligence,' '  understanding,'  and  •  knowledge '  of  animals, 
are  not  really  intelligence,  understanding,  and  knowledge.  They  are 
but  sensuous  simulations  of  such  intellectual  faculties. 

The  distinction  between  the  human  mind  and  the  highest  animal 
powers  will  be  yet  more  clearly  seen  if  we  reconsider  our  perception 
of  the  qualities  of  objects.  A  dog  may  feel  another  dog  as  formidable, 
because  courageous ;  but  he  will  have  no  idea  of  *  courage '  or  *  cou- 
rageousness'  in  the  ^abstract.  Many  animals,  even  insects,  will  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  objects  of  different  colours — the  white  from 
the  blue,  the  red  from  the  yellow — ^but  no  animal  knows  whiten^^  or 
hhienessy  or  the  conception  '  colour.^    Yet  every  savage  who  rewards 

*  The  late  Professor  Green  has  'observed  as  follows :  *  We  must  remember  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  because  the  burnt  dog  shuns  the  fire,  that  he  perceives 
any  relation  between  it  and  the  pain  of  being  burnt.  A  sequence  of  one  feeling  upon 
another  is  not  a  consciousness  of  relation  between  them,  much  less  of  relation 
between  facts  which  they  represent.  The  dog's  conduct  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
simple  sequence  of  an  imagination  of  pain  upon  a  visual  sensation,  resembling  ones 
which  actual  pain  has  ^previously  followed  ...  Till  dogs  can  talk,  what  data  have 
we  on  which  to  fonndanother explanation ? * 
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a  youth  of  his  tribe  for  a  brave  action,  or  who  smears  his  body  with 
pigments,  thereby  shows  us  that  these  abstract  ideas  are  familiar  to  him. 
Only  the  human  mind  has,  and  every  human  mind  has,  the  power  of 
making  an  abstract  quality  a  direct  and  a  distinct  object  of  thought. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  most  marked  difference,  a  difference  not  of 
d^ee  but  of  kind,  divides  men  from  all,  even  the  highest  brutes. 
There  is  a  limit  to  evolution  between  human  and  merely  animal 
nature,  and  something  altogether  new,  a  capacity  for  apprehending 
abstract  ideas,  first  appeared  on  this  planet  with  the  coming  of  man. 
This  consequence  indisposes  many  persons  to  recognise  the  fact  of 
man's  fundamentally  different  nature.  They  feel  they  cannot  imagine 
man's  distinct  origin.  Of  course  they  cannot,  for  they  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  anything  of  the  kind.  The  present  writer  cannot  in  the  least 
imagine  it.  But  inability  to  imagine  a  thing  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  not  believing  that  thing,  if  reason  supplies  us  with  good  evidence 
in  its  &vour.  We  continually  accept  as  true  things  we  cannot  imagine, 
and  we  do  so  very  properly.  No  one  can  imagine  the  '  validity '  of 
an  argument  logically  deduced  from  its  principles,  but  we  none  the 
less  accept  it  and  act  on  it.  Many  persons  believe  that  our  world, 
together  with  the  whole  solar  system,  once  consisted  of  incandescent 
matter  and  was  utterly  devoid  of  life :  If  they  are  right,  then  the 
coming  of  life,  when  it  came,  must  have  found  a  new  departure. 
If  the  first  living  creatures  were  plants  of  some  kind,  and  were 
without  any  power  of  feeling,  then  the  coming  of  sentient  life, 
▼hen  it  came,  must  have  been  another  break  in  continuity.  So 
alfio  with  the  advent,  of  rationality !  But  had  we  been  present  at 
man's  advent  we  might  have  seen  nothing  whatever  miraculous 
about  it.  The  essence  of  humanity  is  reason  acting  as  here 
described.  It  is  not  man's  bodily  shape.  His  body,  with  all  its 
processes  of  nutrition,  feeling,  development,  &c.,  is  undoubtedly 
like  that  of  some  sort  of  ape.  But  man's  mere  body  is  not  man. 
If  Swift's  tale  about  the  Houyhnhnms  and  Yahoos  was  true,  it 
would  be  the  horse-shaped  Houyhnhnms  who  would  be  the  true  men 
and  the  man-shaped  Yahoos  the  true  brutes.  Let,  then,  ihe  progeny 
of  some  mere  animals  have  acquired,  or  had  infused  into  them — by 
some  unimaginable  process — ^the  idea  of  *  being '  and  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving the  qualities  of  objects  and  their  kinds,  and  such  creatures 
would  at  once  be  men,  even  if  unable  to  articulate,  and  only  able  to 
give,  in  the  most  rudimentary  way,  bodily  expression  to  their  incipient 
ideas. 

And  now,  in  concluding,  we  would  advert  to  a  difficulty  which  has 
perhaps  impressed  not  a  few  readers.  They  may  very  reasonably 
ask.  How  is  it,  if  the  doctrine  of  man's  evolution  is  thus  rationally 
untenable,  that  so  many  scientific  men — learned  zoologists  and  ana- 
tomists— ^hold  it  ?    The  answer  i«,  that  the  question  of  man's  origin 
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is  a  philosophic,  not  a  scientific  question,  and  that  men  may  be  very 
distinguished  for  scientific  knowledge  and  yet  be  the  victims  of  a  very 
defective  philosophy.  Such  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  Darwinian  view  is  supported  by  men,  and  only 
by  men,  who  confound  *  ideas '  with  *  faint  revivals  of  past  feelings.' 
It  is  on  this  account  that  not  one  of  them  has  grappled  with  tbe 
essence  of  the  question.  But  no  progress  can  be  really  made  in  in- 
vestigating the  problem  of  man's  origin  except  by  those  who  have 
gained  a  true  knowledge  of  what  man  is  now.  The  present  writer 
is  profoundly  convinced  that  the  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  human 
nature  is  studied,  the  more  clear  and  decisive  will  be  the  conviction 
arrived  at,  that  the  powers  of  mental  abstraction,  and  of  language 
which  is  its  external  sign,  mark  the  most  interesting  and  impas- 
sable limU  to  evolution. 

St.  George  Mivart. 
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*  Did  you  ever  bear  tell  of  Lodowick  Muggleton  ? ' 

'Notr 

<  That  18  strange.  Elnow  then  that  he  was  the  founder  of  our  poor  society , 
and  after  him  we  are  frequently,  though  opprobriously,  termed  Muggletonians,  for 
we  are  Cbristianfl.    Here  is  his  book ;  I  will  sell  It  cheap/ — LayE5GB0. 


ScBirPULOiis  veracity  was  hardly  a  characfceristic  of  the  late  George 
Borrow.    A  man  of  great  memory,  he  was  also  a  man  of  fertile 
imagination,  and  where  the  two  are  found  in  excess,  side  by  side 
in  the  same  intellect,  they  are  apt  to  twine  round  one  another, 
80  to  speak,  and  the  product  is  something  which  the  matter-of-fact 
man  abhors.     I  do  not  doubt  that  Borrow  did  meet  a  Muggletonian 
at  Bristol — I  think  it  was  there — some  sixty  years  ago;   but  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  he  knew  very,  little  indeed  about  the  Muggle- 
tonians,  and   that  h/s  could  have  hardly  opened  the  book  which 
he  implies  that  he  purchased,  and  which  I  am  almost  certain  he 
never  read.     I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  very  much  antedated 
the  incident  which  he  narrates,  for  I  myself  knew  an  old  second- 
iumd  bookseller  in  a  back  street  at  Bristol  who  was  a  Muggletonian, 
with  whom   I   made  acquaintance  when  a  lad.     He  was  a  slow- 
speaking,  wary,  suspicious,  and  dirty  old  man,  and  as  I  had  not 
sufficient  funds  to  be  a  good  customer,  I  daresay  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  be  communicative,  but  he  told  me  one  day 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  Spiritual 
Epistles  which  were  reprinted  in  quarto  years  before  I  was  born ; 
though,  as  be  confessed,  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of 
names  printed  at  the  end  of  the  preface,  which  list,  he  assured 
me,  was  very   incomplete,  as  he  from  his  own  knowledge  could 
certify.     This    old  man   would  have  been  very  old  indeed  if  he 
bad  been  old  wben  Borrow  was  a  youth ;  and  yet,  as  I  say,  I  suspect 
he  was  the  very  man  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  extract  I 
have  given  above.    He  was  the  only  Muggletonian  I  ever  knew, 
but  he  certainly  was  not  the  last  of  his  sect,  and  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  a  flourishing  sect  still,  and  that 
it  still  has  its  assemblies,  its  votaries,  its  literature,  and  its  propa- 
ganda*    It  is  true  that  the  name  Muggletoniana  does  not  appear 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  90.  U 
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in  that  astonisbiDglist  of  religious  denomioations  which  the  Registrar- 
Creneral  was  enabled  to  compile  for  the  year  1883 ;  but  that  proves 
little,  inasmuch  as  the  closer  a  religious  corporation  is,  the  more 
exclusive,  the  less  does  it  care  to  register  the  name  of  the  building  in 
which  it  may  choose  to  assemble  for  worship;  and  I  observe  tbat 
the  Southcotians  are  no  longer  to  be  found  upon  that  list,  though 
I  happen  to  know  that  they  are  not  extinct  yet,  nor  has  their 
faith  in  their  prophetess  and  her  mission  quite  died  out  from  the 
£ace  of  the  eartli.  .  , 

This  is  certain,  that  as  late  as  1820  an  edition  of  the  Sjpii'itvi^ 
Epistles  J  which  must  have  cost  at  that  time  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  to  print,  was  subscribed  for,  and  that  nine  years  affaerwards 
appeared    DUmie    Songs  of   the  .  MuggUstonians — ^they  were   not 
ashamed  of  the  name — printed  also  by  subscription  j  filling  621  pages, 
and  showing  pretty  clearly  that  there  had  of  late  been  a  strange 
revival  of  the  sect:  an  outburst  of  new  fervour  having  somehow 
been  awakened,  and  an  irrepressible  passion  for  writing  ^Soings' 
having  displayed  itself,  which  bad  not  been  without,  ite  effed  in 
resuscitating  dormant  enthusiasm.     The  .vagaries  of  the  human 
mind  in  what,  for  want  of  any  better  designation,  we  .call  ^  religious 
belief'  have  always  had  for  me  a  peculiar  fascinatioji, . as  they 
have  for  others.    Epiphanius,  whose  name  is  and  used  to  be  a 
terror  to  her  Royal  Highness  in  days  gone  by,  when  I  insisted  upon 
iceading  to  her  about  the  peculiar  people  who  made  it  a  matter  of  &ith 
Hx^eat  bread  andqheese  at  the  Eucharist — Epipbaoixis  is  to  nie|K)sitivdy 
•entertfi^ining)  and  Pagitt's  Heresiogrcvphy  is  Apne  the  lese  instruc- 
tive because  it  is  a  vulgar  catch-penny  little  book,  made  up,  like 
Peter  Pindar's  razors,  to  sell.    To  me  it  seems  that  to  dismiss  even 
•the  wildest  and  foolishest .  opinion  which,  makes  way  as  if  ib  weie 
a  mere  absurdity  that  does  not  deserve  notice,  is  to  show  a  certain 
flippancy  and  superficiality.     After  all,  do  we  not  all  pass  through 
certain  stages  of  intellectual  growth,  and  are  not  the  convictions 
-of  our  youth  held  very  difierently  from  those  which  v^e  find  our- 
selves swayed  by  in  our  later  years  ?     The  beliefs  which  the  multi- 
tude take  up  with  are  such  as  the  untrained  and  the  half^trained 
.are  always  captivated  by,   whether  individually  or  in   the  mass. 
There  are  limits  to  our   powers  of  assimilation  according  as  our 
•development  has  been  arrested  or  is  still  going  on,  and   he  who 
hopes  to  understand  the  course  of  human  affairs  or  to  make  any 
intelligent  forecast  of  what  is  coming  can  never  afford  to  neglect 
the  study  of  morbid  appetites  or  morbid  anatomy  in  the  domain  of 
mind. 

There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  among  all  fanatics ;  and  this  is 
characteristic  of  them  all,  that  they  are  profusely  communicative  and 
absolutely  honest.  Prophets  have  no  secrets,  no  reserve^  no  doubts 
they  are  always  true  men.    John  Reeve  and  Lodowick  Muggleton  are 
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no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  We  can  follow  their  movements 
pretty  closely  for  some  years.  The  book  of  The  Acta  of  the  WUnesaes 
of  the  Spirit  furnishes  us  with  quite  as  much  as  we  want  to  know 
about  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  grotesque  pair  aad  their  early 
extravagances ;  and  Muggleton's  letters  cover  a  period  of  forty  years, 
during  all  which  time  he  was  going  in  and  out  among  the  artisans 
and  small  traders  of  the  city,  obstinately  asserting  himself  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  leaving  behind  him  in  his  eocentric  chroqicle 
sudi  a  minute  and  faithful  picture  of  London  life  among  the  middle 
— the  lower  middle— class  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  reader  must  be  prepared 
for  the  most  startling  freaks  of  language,  for  very  vulgar  profanity, 
the  more  amazing  because  so  manifestly  unintended.  When  people 
break  away  from  all  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  surrender  them- 
selves to  absolute  anarchy  in  morals  and  religion,  the  old  terminology 
ceases  to  be  employed  in  the  old  way,  ceases  indeed  to  have  any 
meaning.  The  prophet  or  the  philosopher  who  sets  himself  to  invent 
a  new  theory  of  the  universe  or  a  new  creed  for  his  followers  to 
embrace,  can  hardly  avoid  shocking  and  horrifying  those  who  are 
content  to  use  words  as  their  forefathers  did  and  attach  to  these 
words  the  same  sort  of  sacredness  that  the  Hebrews  did  to  the  Divine 
name.  There  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  allude  to  this  side  of  the 
Muggletonian  writing.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  story  of 
the  prophet's  life,  which  has  been  told  with  the  utmost  frankness 
and  simplicity ;  a  more  unvarnished  tale  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find,  or  one  which  bears  more  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  its  every 
line. 

The  Acta  of  the  Witneaaea  of  the  Spirit  is  a  posthumous  work 
written  by  Muggleton  when  he  was  very  old,  and  left  behind  him  in 
manuscript  with  directions  that  it  should  be  published  after  his 
death.  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  180  pages  and  is  a  book  of  some 
rarity.  It  was  published  in  1699,  with  an  epistle  dedicatory  to 
all  true  Christian  people  apparently  written  by  Thomas  Tomkin- 
son,  one  of  the  chosen  seed.  After  preparing  us  for  what  is  com- 
ing by  dwelling  upon  the  wonderful  stories  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  Muggleton  plunges  into  his  subject  by  giving  us  a 
brief  account  of  his  own  and  his  brother  prophet's  parentage  and 
early  biography.  Let  the  reader  understand  that  here  beginneth  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Acta  of  the  Witneaaea  at  the  third  verse : — 

*  3.  As  for  John  Beeve,  he  was  born  in  Wiltshire  ;  his  father  was 
clerk  to  a  deputy  of  Ireland,  a  gentleman  as  we  call  them,  by  his 
place,  but  fell  to  decay. 

*  4.  So  he  put  John  Reeve  apprentice  here  at  London  to  a  tailor 
by  trade.  He  was  out  of  his  apprenticeship  before  I  came  acquainted 
with  him  ;  he  was  of  an  honest,  just  nature,  and  harmless. 

*  5.  But  a  man  of  no  great  natural  wit  or  wisdom ;  no  subtlety  or 

u2 
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policy  was  in  him,  nor  no  great  store  of  religion ;  he  had  lost  what  was 
traditional ;  only  of  an  innocent  life. 

*  7.  And  I,  Lodowick  Muggleton,  was  bom  in  Bishop-gate  Street, 
near  the  Ear^of  Devonshire's  house,  at  the  comer  house  called  Wal- 
nut-tree Yard. 

^  8.  My  father's  name  was  John  Muggleton  ;  he  was  a  smith  by 
trade — that  is,  a  farrier  or  horse  doctor ;  he  was  in  great  respect  with 
the  postmaster  in  King  James's  time  ;  he  had  three  children  by  my 
mother,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  I  was  the  youngest  and  my 
mother  loved  me.' 

His  mother  died,  his  fietther  married  again ,  whereupon  the  boy 
was  sent  into  the  country — hoa/rded  out  as  we  say— and  kept  there 
till  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  was  brought  back  to  London  and 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor — one  John  Quick — ^^  a  quiet,  peaceable  man, 
not  cruel  to  servants,  which  liked  me  very  welL'  Muggleton  took  to 
his  trade  and  pleased  his  master.  The  joumeymen  were  a  loose  lot, 
'  bad  husbands  and  given  to  drunkenness,  but  my  nature  was  inclined 
to  be  sober.'  Hitherto  the  young  man  had  received  no  religious 
training ;  when  he  had  served  his  time^  however,  ^  hearing  in  those 
days  great  talk  among  the  vulgar  people  and  especially  amongst 
youth,  boys,  and  young  maids,  of  a  people  called  Puritans.  ...  I 
liked  their  discourse  upon  the  Scriptures  and  pleaded  for  a  holy 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  day,  which  my  master  did  not  do,  nor  I  his 
servants' 

This  must  have  been  about  the  year  1630 — ^for  Muggleton  was 
bom  in  June  1610 — when  the  Sabbatarian  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  approaching  fever  heat, 
and  when  Charles  the  First  had  resolved  to  try  and  govern  without  a 
Parliament,  and  when  Archbishop  Abbot  was  in  disgrace,  and  Laud 
had  begun  to  exercise  his  predominant  influence.  Muggleton  was 
but  little  impressed  by  ^  the  people  called  Puritans,'  and  he  went  od 
his  old  way.  When  he  had  nearly  served  his  time,  he  began  to  look 
about  him.  The  tailor's  trade  did  not  seem  likely  to  lead  to  much, 
imless  it  were  combined  with  something  else,  and  a  brilliant  opening 
offered  itself,  as  he  was  at  work  for  a  pawnbroker  in  Hounsditch. 
*  The  broker's  wife  had  one  daughter  alive.  The  mother,  being  well 
persuaded  of  my  good  natural  temper,  and  of  my  good  husbandly, 
and  that  I  had  no  poor  kindred  come  after  me  to  be  any  charge  or 
burthen  to  her  daughter,  .  .  .  proposed  to  me  that  she  would  give 
me  a  hundred  pounds  with  her  to  set  up.  ...  So  the  maid  and  I 
were  made  sure  by  promise,  and  I  was  resolved  to  have  the  maid  to 
wife,  and  to  keep  a  broker's  shop,  and  lend  money  on  pawns,  and 
grow  rich  as  others  did.'  Muggleton  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place 
after  he  should  have  done  so.  In  the  meantime  he  found  himself 
working  side  by  side  with  William  Eeeve,  Prophet  John   Reeve's 
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brother,  at  this  time  a '  very  zealous  Puritan,'  with  whom  he  talked 
of  his  prospects.  *  I  loved  the  maid,  and  desired  to  be  rich/  he  tells 
us;  but  these  Puritan  people  were  horrified  at  his  deliberately 
intending  to  live  the  life  of  a  usurer,  and  they  '  threatened  great 
judgments,  and  danger  of  damnation  hereafter.' 

It  is  clear  that  the  frightful  eschatology  of  the  time  was  exercis- 
ing a  &r  greater  power  upon  the  imagination  of  the  masses  than 
anything  else.  People  were  dwelling  upon  all  that  was  terrible  and 
gbomy  in  the  picture  of  a  future  life ;  the  one  thought  with  the 
visionaries  was  this — Save  yourselves  from  the  wrath  to  come.  '  I 
was  extremely  fearful  of  eternal  damnation,'  says  Muggleton,  ^  think- 
ing my  soul  might  go  into  hell  fire  without  a  body,  as  all  people  did 
at  that  time.' 

There  was  evidently  a  struggle  between  conviction  and  inclina- 
tion, and  it  ended  as  we  should  have  expected — the  marriage  was 
broken  off.  Then  followed  some  years  of  vehement  religious  conflict : 
'Neither  did  I  hear  any  preach  in  these  days  but  the  Puritan 
ministers,  whose  hair  was  cut  short.  For  if  a  'man  with  long  hair 
had  gone  into  the  pulpit  to  preach,  I  would  have  gone  out  of  the 
Church  again,  though  he  might  preach  better  than  the  other.'  All 
through  this  time  visions  of  hell  and  torment,  and  devils  and  dam- 
nation troubled  him ;  now  and  then  there  were  *  elevations  in  my 
mind,  but  these  were  few  and  far  between ;  a  while  after  all  was 
lost  again.'  He  soon  consoled  himself  for  his  matrimonial  disap- 
pointment ;  he  married  and  had  three  daughters,  then  his  first  wife 
died.  He  throve  in  his  calling, '  only  the  spirit  of  fear  of  hell  was 
still  upon  me,  but  not  so  extreme  as  it  was  before.'  He  took  a 
second  wife,  and  the  civil  war  began. 

^And  generally  the  Puritans  were  all  for  the  Parliament,  and 
most  of  my  society  and  acquaintance  did  fall  away  and  declined  in 
love  one  towards  another.  Some  of  them  turned  to  Presbytery,  and 
some  turned  Independents ;  others  fell  to  be  Santers,  and  some  fell 
to  be  mere  Atheists.  So  that  our  Puritan  people  were  so  divided 
and  scattered  in  our  religion,  that  I  was  altogether  at  a  loss  ;  for  all 
the  zeal  we  formerly  had  was  quite  worn  out.  For  I  bad  seen  the 
utmost  perfection  and  satisfaction  that  could  be  found  in  that 
way,  except  I  would  do  it  for  loaves,  bwt  loaves  was  never  my 
oim2 

The  civil  war  ran  its  course,  but  Muggleton  cared  nothing  for 
the  general  course  of  events.  What  were  kings  and  biehops  and 
Lords  and  Commons  to  him  ?  he  was  living  in  quite  another  world. 
As  for  Laud  and  Strafford,  and  Pym  and  Hampden,  he  does  not  even 
once  name  them.  He  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  tbe  death 
of  Charles  tbe  First,  though  he  was  living  within  half  a  mile  of 
Whitehall  when  the  king's  head  fell  on  the  block.  Prophets  of  the 
Muggleton  type  are  so  busied  about  their  own  souls  and  their  own 
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Bpiritual  condition,  that  the  battles,  murders,  aad  sudden  deaths  of 
other  men,  great  or  small,  give  them  no  concern  whatever. 

A  couple  of  years  or  so  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  ^it 
came  to  pass  I  heard  of  several  prophets  and  prophetesses  that  were 
about  the  streets.  .  .  .  Also  I  heard  of  two  other  men  that  were 
counted  greater  than  prophets — to  wit,  John  Tannye  and  John 
Eobins.  John  Tannye,  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  Lord's  High 
Priest,  therefore  he  circumcised  himself  according  to  the  law.  Also 
he  declared  that  he  was  to  gather  the  Jews  out  of  all  nations,  •  •  • 
with  'many  other  strange  and  wonderful  things.  And  as  for  John 
Bobins,  he  declared  himself  to  be  God  Almighty.  Also  he  said  that 
he  had  raised  from  the  dead  several  of  the  prophets,  as  Jeremiah  and 
others.  Also  I  saw  several  others  of  the  prophets  that  was  said  to  be 
raised  by  him,  for  I  have  had  nine  or  ten  of  them  ai  my  house  at  a 
timej  of  those  that  were  said  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  J 

Is  madness  contagious  ?  Or  is  it  that,  while  the  sane  can  exercise 
but  a  very  limited  power  over  the  insane,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
influence  which  the  insane  can  gain  over  one  another  ?  Living  in  a 
world  of  their  own,  where  delusions  pass  for  palpable  facts,  where  the 
logical  faculty  accepts  the  wildest  visions  as  of  equal  significance 
with  actual  realities,  these  dreamers  have  a  calculus  of  their  own 
which  includes  the  symbols  in  use  among  the  sane,  but  comprehends 
besides  a  notation  which  these  latter  attach  no  meaning  to,  reject, 
and  deride. 

'Would  you  be  so  kind  as  tell  me,  sir,  what's  a  ohm?'  said 
the  worthy  Mr.  Stiggins  to  me  the  other  day.  '  It's  a  modem  term 
used  in  electricity,  which  I  am  too  ignorant  to  explain  to  you.'  He 
looked  full  at  me  for  more  than  five  seconds  without  a  word,  then  he 
said, '  I'm  thinking  that  this  man  was  a  fool  to  talk  about  ohms 
when  not  even  you  knew  what  a  ohm  means.  And  he  came  from 
Cambridge  College  too,  and  he's  got  a  wote  I  I  reckon  when  a  man 
can't  talk  the  same  as  other  folks  he'd  ought  to  be  shut  up.'  Indig- 
nant Stiggins  I     But  are  we  not  all  intolerant  ? 

John  Bobins  had  acquired  an  almost  unlimited  ascendency  over 
his  crazy  prophets,  and  speedily  acquired  the  like  ascendency  over 
Muggleton.  What  specially  fascinated  him  was  that  all  John 
Bobins's  prophets '  had  power  from  him  to  damn  any  that  did  oppose 
or  speak  evil  of  him.  So  his  prophets  gave  sentence  of  damnation 
upon  many,  to  my  knowledge,  for  speaking  evil  of  him,  they  not 
Imowing  him  whether  he  was  true  or  false.'  Muggleton  was  pro- 
foundly impressed,  but  according  to  his  own  account  he  was  a  silent 
observer,  and  waited.  One  of  the  prophets  often  came  to  his  house 
and  was  welcome ;  he  '  spake  as  an  angel  of  God,  and  I  never  let  him 
go  without  eating  and  drinking,'  for  Muggleton  was  a  man  of  large 
appetite  and  demanded  large  supplies  of  food,  nor  did  he  stint  him- 
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self  of  meat  and  drink  or  withhold  creatine  oomforts  firom  those  he 
loved. 

Juftt  at  this  time  Muggleton  '  fell  into  a  melancholy.*  He  had 
arriyed  at  the  prophetic  age ;  he  had  completed  his  fortieth  year. 
^  Thea  did  two  motives  arise  in  me  and  speak  in  me  as  two  lively 
voices,  as  if  two  spirits  had  been  speaking  in  me,  one  answering  the 
other  as  if  they  were  not  my  own  spirit.'  So  that  our  noble  laureate 
was  anticipated  by  two  centuries,  unless  indeed  Hwo  lively  voices' 
make  themselves  heard  at  times  to  most  men  who  have  ears  to  heacr 
them.  Muggleton's  voices  were  not  very  high-toned  voices;  they 
were  voices  that  spake  of  heaven  and  hell,  nothing  more.  Love  and 
duty  never  seem  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  his  meditations. 
'  For  I  did  not  so  much  mind  to  be  saved,  as  I  did  to  escape  being 
damn'd.  For  I  thought,  if  I  could  but  lie  still  in  the  earth  for  ever, 
it  would  be  as  well  with  me  as  it  would  be  if  I  were  in  eternal  happi- 
ness ...  for  I  did  not  care  whether  I  was  happy  so  I  might  not  be 
miserable.  I  cared  not  for  heaven  so  I  might  not  go  to  hell.  These 
things  pressed  hard  upon  my  soul,  even  to  the  wounding  of  it.' 

The  battle  within  him  went  on  fiercely  for  some  time,  and  it 
ended  as  we  should  have  expected.  '  I  was  so  well  satisfied  in  my 
mind  as  .to  my  eternal  happiness,  that  I  was  resolved  now  to  be 
quiet  and  to  get  as  good  a  living  as  I  could  in  this  world  and 
live  as  comfortably  as  I  could  here,  thinking  that  this  revelation 
should  have  been  beneficial  to  nobody  but  myself.'  The  'motional 
voices,'  and  visions,  and  questionings,  continued  from  April  1651 
to  January  1652 ;  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  the  intimacy 
between  Mu^leton  and  Beeve  became  more  closely  cemented,  for 
'  John  Beeve  was  so  taken  with  my  language  that  his  desires  were 
eastrtmA  earnest  that  he  might  have  the  same  revelation  as  I  had. 
His  desires  were  so  great  that  he  was  troublesome  unto  me,  for  if  J 
went  into  one  room,  into  another,  he  would  follow  me  to  talk  to  me.' 
His  persistence  was  rewarded,  and  just  when  Muggleton's  visions 
ceased,  <  in  the  month  of  January  1652,  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
John  Beeve  came  to  me  very  joyful  and  said.  Cousin  Lodowick,  now 
said  he,  I  know  what  revedation  of  Scripture  is,  as  well  as  thee.' 
Beeve's  revelations  increased  and  never  ceased  for  two  weeks.  First 
visions,  then  by  voice  of  words  to  the  hearing  of  the  ear  three  morn- 
ings together  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days  of  February  1652,  and  the 
year  of  John  Beeve's  life  forty-two,  and  the  year  of  my  life  forty-one.' 

Two  men  in  this  curious  ecstatic  condition  obviously  could  not 
stop  at  this  point.  It  was  a  critical  moment — would  they  enter  into 
rivalry  or  spiritual  partnership  ?  If  the  latter,  then  who  was  to  be 
the  l^uier,  who  would  make  the  first  move  ?    It  was  soon  settled. 

'  The  first  evening  Crod  spake  to  John  Beeve,  he  came  to  my  house 
and  said.  Cousin  Lodowick,  God  hath  given  thee  unto  me  for  ever, 
and  the  tears  ran  down  both  sides  his  cheeks  amain.    So  I  asked 
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him  what  was|[the  matter,  for  he  looked  like  one  that  had  heen  risen 
out  of  the  grave,  he  being  a  fresh-coloured  man  the  day  before,  and  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  apace.'  John  Reeve  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  deliver  his  commission  with  authority ;  it  was  coming,  but  not  yet 
Meanwhile  he  turned  to  Muggleton's  children  and  pronounced  them 
blessed,  ^  but  especially  thy  daughter  Sarah,  she  shall  be  the  teacher 
of  all  the  women  in  London.'  Sarah  was  hiding  on  the  stairs  and 
was  not  a  little  afraid ;  she  was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  but  she  accepted 
her  mission  there  and  then. 

She  proved  to  be  a  valuable  helper,  '  and  several  persons  came 
afterwards  to  my  house  more  to  discourse  with  her  than  us,  and  they 
marvelled  that  one  so  young  should  have  such  knowledge  and 
wisdom.'  Next  day  John  Reeve  came  again,  and  Muggleton  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  new  revelation, '  as  Aaron  was 
given  to  be  Moses'  mouth.' 

The  fir^  thing  to  be  done  was  to  depose  the  other  two  prophets, 
'Robins  and  Tannye,  and  to  hoist  them  on  their  own  petard.  It  had  to 
be  seen  who  could  damn  hardest.  For  one  moment  even  Muggleton's 
stout  heart  failed,  he  would  take  another  with  him  to  be  present  at 
the  great  trial  of  strength.  He  called  upon  a  certain  Thomas  Turner 
to  accompany  him, '  else  you  must  be  cursed  to  all  eternity.  Bat  his 
wife  was  exceeding  wroth  and  fearful,  and  she  said,  if  John  Reeve 
came* again  to  her  husband  that  she  would  run  a  spit  in  his  guts,  so 
John  Reeve  cursed  ber  to  eternity.'  Whereupon  Turner,  appalled  by 
the  sentence,  complied  with  the  order  and  went.  The  three  presented 
themselves  before  the  other  madman,  and  John  Reeve  uttered  his 
testimony,  denouncing  him  as  a  false  prophet  and  gave  him  a  month 
to  repent  of  his  misdeeds.  When  the  month  had  elapsed  Reeve  wrote 
the  sentence  of  eterna]  daumation  upon  him  <  and  left  it  at  his 
lodging,  and  after  a  while  he  and  bis  great  matters  perished  in  the 
sea.  For  he  made  a  little  boat  to  carry  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  going 
to  Holland  to  call  the  Jews  there,  he  and  one  Captain  James  was  cast 
away  and  drowned,  so  all  his  powers  came  to  nothing.' 

The  day  after  the  interview  with  Tannye,  the  prophets  proceeded 
to  deal  with  John  Robins.  He  had  been  thrown  into  Bridewell  by 
Cromwell,  and  there  he  lay,  his  worshippers  still  resorting  to  him,  for 
any  one  with  money  could  visit  a  prisoner  in  gaol  as  often  as  he 
pleased.  When  the  prophets  appeared  at  the  gate  empty  handed, 
the  keeper  as  a  matter  of  course  refused  them  admittance.  Then 
said  John  Reeve  to  the  keeper,  *  Thou  shall  never  be  at  peace.'  By- 
and-by  they  were  shown  where  Robins's cell  was;  they  summoned  him 
to  the  window,  and  a  strange  interview  took  place,  which  is  minutely 
described.  It  ended  by  Reeve  delivering  his  charge  and  pronouncing 
his  sentence.  Many  had  been  the  crimes  of  John  Robins.  He  had 
ruined  and  deceived  men  in  a  multitude  of  ways ;  among  others  *  thou 
givest  them  leave  to  abstain  by  degrees  from  all  kinds  of  food,  thou 
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didst  feed  them  with  windy  things,  i|s  apples  and  other  frnit  that  was 
windy,  and  they  drank  nothing  but  water;  therefore  look  what 
measure  thou  hast  measured  to  others  we  will  measure  again  to  thee.' 

John  Kobins  was  utterly  mastered ;  *  he  pulled  his  hands  off  the 
gmtes  and  laid  them  together  and  said,  It  is  finished ;  the  Lord's  will 
be  done.'  In  two  months  he  had  written  a  letter  of  recantation,  was 
released  from  durance,  and  is  heard  of  no  more. 

'  Thus  the  reader  may  see  that  these  two  powers  were  brought 
down  in  these  two  days'  messages  from  the  Lord.' 

The  world  was  all  before  them  now.  It  remained  that  the  new 
prophets  should  have  some  distinctive  dogma,  and  that  the  printing 
press  should  be  called  in  as  an  accessory  to  spread  their  fame.  Again 
John  Seeve  took  the  lead,  and  in  1 652  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  divine 
commission  and  published  his  first  work,  A  TranseendarU  Spi/i^ual 
Treaiiaej  which  told  of  his  last  revelation  of  the  message  to  Tannye 
and  Sobins. 

While  the  book  was  passing  through  the  press  the  prophets 
lived  by  their  trade,  and  made  no  attempt  to  preach  before  any 
assembly.  They  talked  incessantly,  and  they  cursed  liberally.  At 
last  the  children  in  the  streets  began  to  follow  Beeve  and  pelt  him, 
crying  after  him,  *  There  goes  the  prophet  that  damns  people  I' 
Muggleton,  meanwhile,  was  always  ready  to  meet  an  inquirer,  and 
to  eat  and  drink  with  him.  ^  On  one  occasion  an  old  acquaintance 
would  needs  have  me  drink  with  him,  that  he  might  have  some  talk 
with  me,  and  there  followed  a  neighbour  of  his,  a  gentleman,  as 
we  call  them ;  his  name  was  Penson,  and  he  sat  down  in  our 
company.'  Soon  Penson  began  to  deride  and  abuse  the  prophet; 
whereupon  Muggleton  calmly  ^  did  pronounce  this  Penson  cursed  to 
eternity.'  Penson  did  not  like  being  damned  under  the  circum- 
stances. ^Then  he  rose  up,  and  with  both  his  fists  smote  upon 
my  head.  .  .  .  But  it  came  to  pass  that  this  Penson  was  sick 
immediately  after,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after  he  died,  much 
troubled  in  his  mind,  and  tormented  insomuch  that  bia  friends  and 
relations  sought  to  apprehend  me  for  a  witch,  he  being  a  rich 
man,  but  they  couldn't  tell  how  to  state  the  matter,  so  they 
let  it  fall.' 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  John  Reeve  was  from  the  first  disposed 
to  go  beyond  his  brother  prophet ;  and  shortly  after  the  incident 
of  Penson's  death  Reeve  made  a  grand  coup,  which  produced  a 
profound  impression.  Muggleton  had  damned  a  gentleman.  Reeve 
tried  his  power  upon  the  same  class,  and  succeeded  in  actually 
converting  two  of  them,  who  were  influential  men  among  the 
Ranters.  The  Ranters  were  startled  and  puzzled.  ^And  it  came 
to  pass  that  one  of  these  Ranters  kept  a  victualling  house  and  sold 
drink  in  the  Minories,  and  they  would  spend  their  money  there.  So 
John  Reeve  and  myself  came  there,  and  many  of  them  despised  our 
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declaration*  So  John  Beere  gave  sentenee  of  eternal  damnation 
upon  many  of  them^  and  one  of  them,  being  more  o£fended  than 
all  the  rest,  was  moved  with  such  wrath  and  fury  that  five  or  six 
men  could  haidly  keep  him  off,  his  fury  was  so  hot.  Then  John 
Beeve  said  unto  the  people  standing  by,  "  Friends,"  said  he^  '*  I  pmy 
you  stand  still  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  and  let  there  be  a  space 
in  the  middle,  and  I .  will  lay  down  my  head  up<m  the  ground  and 
let  this  furious  man  tread  upon  my  head  and  do  what  he  will  unto 
me.  ..."  So  John  Beeve  pulled  off  his  hat  and  hiid  his  face 
flat  to  the  ground,  and  the  people  stood  still.  So  the  man  came 
running  with  great  fury,  and  when  he  came  near  him,  lifting  up 
his  foot  to  tread  on  his  neck,  the  man  started  back  again  and  said, 
^^  No,  I  scorn  to  tread  upon  a  man  that  lieth  down  to  me."  And  the 
people  all  marvelled  at  this  thing.' 

Though  Muggleton  does  not  make  much  of  this  incident,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  important  one  in  the  early  history 
of  the  sect,  for  from  this  moment  the  numbers  of  Muggletonians 
began  to  increase,  and  they  began  to  absorb  a  small  army  of 
wandering  monomaniacs  who  were  roaming  about  London  and 
talking  about  religion^  and  visions^  and  revelations,  and  attaching 
themselves  first  to  one  body  and  then  to  another,  according  as  they 
could  get  admission  to  the  meeting*houses  and  be  allowed  to  preadi 
and  harangue.  Astrologers,  too,  came  and  conferred  with  the 
prophets,  and  drunken  scoffers  laid  bets  that  they  would  get  the 
prophet's  blessing ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  company  of  '  Atheistical 
Banters'  made  a  plot  to  turn  the  tables  upon  Muggleton,  and 
damn  him  and  Beeve.  Three  of  Hhe  most  desperatest'  agreed 
to  do  it.  ^  So  the  time  appointed  came,  and  there  was  prepared 
a  good  dinner  of  pork,  and  the  three  came  ready  prepared  to  curse 
us.'  Fart  of  the  agreement  was  that  the  dinner  should  follow  upon 
the  cursing.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  rogues  could  do  nothing 
until  they  were  fortified  with  drink,  or  that  a  sudden  spasm  of 
conscientiousness  came  upon  them,  or  that  they  were  like  supersti- 
tious people  who  with  blanched  lips  loudly  protest  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  ghosts,  but  decline  on  principle  to  walk  through  a  church- 
yard after  dark,  these  three  fellows  all  ran  away  from  their  engage- 
ments at  the  eleventh  hour«  '  So  they  departed  without  their  dinner 
of  pork.' 

The  prophets  were  becoming  notorious.  The  Banters  and  John 
Bobins  had  been  vanquished;  their  first  book  was  published  and 
was  selling;  they  were  advertising  themselves  widely,  and  being 
advertised  by  friends  and  foes ;  but  as  yet  they  had  not  been  per- 
secuted, and  as  yet  they  had  not  put  very  prominently  forward  any 
distinctive  or  special  theology.  They  claimed  to  be  prophets^ 
but  their  mission, — What  was  it?  What  were  they  charged  to 
proclaim  ? 
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It  was  jttfit  about  this  time  that  the  W(H:ks  of  Jacob  Boehm  had 
begun  to  exercise  a  yerj  great  influence  upon  the  visionarieB  in 
England.  The  M&rcurius  Teutorncua  was  first  published  in  an 
English  translation  in  1649,  and  the  SiffTbcUura  Reriim  had  ap- 
peared in  1651  •  Muggleton  had  certainly  read  these  books,  and 
88  certainly  turned  them  to  account.  The  jargon  of  the  German 
mystic  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  in  his  present  state  of  mind, 
alid  there  was  that  in  the  new  philosophy  which  commended  itself 
vastly  to  him.  Not  that  he,  as  an  inspired  prophet,  could  for  one 
moment  admit  that  he  had  received  any  light  from  man  or  was 
under  any  obligation  to  anything  but  the  divine  illumination  en«- 
lightening  him  directly  and  immediately;  but  the  obligation  was 
there  all  the  same,  and  to  Jacob  Boehm's  influence  we  must 
attribute  the  evolution  of  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Muggle- 
tonians,  which  just  about  this  time  comes  into  obtrusive  prominence. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1653  that  the  prophets  made 
their  first  important  convert.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  been  heard 
of  only  in  the  back  streets  of  London.  But  now  a  New  Edoiglazid 
merchant  named  Leader,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  America,  and 
had  come  back  in  didgust  at  the  intolerance  and  persecution  that 
prevailed  among  the  colonists,  made  advances  to  Muggleton.  Leader 
was  in  a  despond^oit  state  of  mind,  and  on  the  look-out  for  a  reUgicm 
with  some  novelty  in  it.  He  too  had,  it  seems,  been  a  student  of 
Jacob  Boehm,  and  the  8ign<Uura  Rerum  had  opened  out  a  new 
line  of  speculation  to  him.  ^  His  first  question  was  concerning  Grod 
— ^whether  God,  that  created  all  things,  could  admit  of  being  any 
form  of  Himself?' 

Prophets  are  never  at  a  nonplus,  and  never  surprised  by  a  ques- 
tion ;  the  more  transcendental  the  problem,  the  more  need  for  the 
prophetic  gift  to  solve  it.  In  fact,  the  prophet  comes  in  to  help 
when  all  human  cunning  is  at  fault. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Leader's  question  led  to  a  discussion  which  is  all 
set  down  at  fiill  for  those  who  choose  to  read  it,  and  as  the  result  of 
that  discussion  comes  out  into  clearness  the  astounding  declaration 
which  henceforth  appears  as  the  main  article  of  the  Muggletonian 


^  God  hath  a  body  of  His  own,  as  man  hath  a  body  of  his  own ; 
only  God's  body  is  spiritual  and  heavenly,  clear  as  chriatiaZ,  brighter 
than  the  sun,  swifter  than  thought,  ^et  a  body.' 

Hitherto  the  prophets  had  been  groping  after  a  formula  which 
might  be  their  strength,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  put  it  into 
shape.  Jacob  Boehm's  mysticism,  passing  through  the  alembic  of 
such  a  Inind  as  Leader's,  and  subjected  to  that  occult  atmosphere 
which  Muggleton  Mved  in,  came  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  new  theo- 
logy, transcendental,  unintelligible,  but  therefore  celestial  and 
sublime.     The  prophets  from  this  moment  made  a  new  departure. 
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Meanwhile,  the  unhesitating  and  authoritative  damning  of  oppo- 
nents exercised  a  strange  fascination  over  the  multitude.  Seeve 
and  Muggleton  lived  among  the  blackguards  at  their  first  start,  and 
they  damned  the  blackguards  pretty  freely.  In  numberless  instances 
the  blackguards  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  damned  before 
Muggleton's  sentence  was  pronounced.  They  were  fellows  given  over 
to  drink  and  debauchery,  sots  who  had  not  much  life  in  them, 
scoundrels  who  werq  in  hiding,  skulking  in  the  vilest  holes  of  the 
city,  whom  the  plague  or  famine  would  be  likely  to  rid  the  world  of 
any  day.  They  died  frequently  enough  after  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  sentence  may  have 
hastened  the  end  of  many  a  poor  wretch  who  had  nothing  to  live  for. 
Nay,  in  more  cases  than  one  a  timid  man,  when  the  sentence  was 
passed,  was  so  terrified  that  he  took  to  his  bed  there  and  then,  and 
never  rose  from  it,  or  became  insane,  neglected  his  business,  and  so 
was  ruined  ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  damned  was  always  increas- 
ing, the  chances  of  strange  accidents  and  misfortunes  would  go  on 
increasing  also.     People  heard  of  these,  and  of  these  only. 

What  the  prophets  themselves  did,  it  was  only  natural  that  their 
followers  would  try  to  do  also;  indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
damning  prerogative  was  not  invaded  much  oftener  than  it  was.  It 
was  very  rarely  intruded  upon,  however.  Once,  indeed,  a  misguided 
and  too  venturous  believer  named  Cooper  took  upon  him  to  usurp 
authority,  and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  damnation  upon  a  small 
batch  of  fifteen  scofifers  who  had  jeered  at  him  and  the  prophet*B 
mission.  The  precedent  was  a  dangerous  one,  there  was  no  telling 
what  it  would  lead  to  if  such  random  and  promiscuous  damning 
was  to  ^o  on.  Next  day  Cooper  fell  grievously  sick,  and  conscience 
smote  him ;  he  could  not  be  at  peace  till  he  had  confessed  his  fault 
and  been  forgiven.  He  was  forgiven  accordingly,  but  he  was  admon- 
ished to  lay  to  heart  the  warning,  and  to  presume  no  more.  '  Not 
but  that  I  do  believe,'  says  Muggleton, '  they  will  all  be  damned' — 
all  the  whole  fifteen  I 

The  movement  was  becoming  a  nuisance  by  this  time,  and  Reeve 
got  a  hint,  and  no  obscure  one,  that  a  warrant  would  be  issued 
against  him,  ^either  from  General  Cromwell,  or  the  Council  of 
State,  or  from  the  Parliament.*  So  fieur  from  being  deterred  by  the 
prospect — was  there  ever  a  prophet  who  was  frightened  into  silence? 
— he  declared  that  if  Cromwell  or  the  Parliament  should  despise 
him  and  his  mission,  'I  would  pronounce  them  damned  as  I  do  you  I' 
Though  no  warrant  came  from  the  Council  or  Cromwell — ^a  matter 
much  to  be  regretted — yet  a  warrant  was  taken  out  by  five  of  the 
opponents,  and  the  prophets  were  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor. 
As  usual,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  proceedings,  which  are 
valuable  as  illustrating  the  method  pursued  in  those  days  in  the 
examination  of  an  accused  person,  and  the  procedure  of  the  court — 
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so  very  different  from  our  modem  practice.  The  prophets  were 
committed  for  trial ;  they  refused  to  give  bail,  and  were  thrown  into 
Newgate.  It  was  the  15th  of  September,  1653,  one  of  the  great 
festivals  among  the  believers.  The  hideous  picture  of  prison  life  in 
Newgate  deserves  to  be  read  even  by  those  who  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  horrors  of  our  prisons  at  this  time.  The  prophets 
were  well  supplied  with  money,  and  so  were  spared  some  of  the  worst 
sufferings  of  the  place ;  but  it  was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
and  one  night  the  two  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged  in  their  own 
room,  and  were  only  saved  by  five  condemned  men,  who  came  to  the 
rescue.  Muggleton  saya  the  highwaymen  and  the  boys  were  most 
set  against  him ;  one  of  the  highwaymen,  whenever  he  saw  him  in 
the  Hall,  'would  come  and  drive  at  me,  and  say,  '^  You  rogue,  you 
damn'd  folks."  And  so  it  was  with  the  boys  that  were  prisoners ; 
they  would  snatch  off  my  hat,  and  pawn  it  for  half-a-dozen  of  drink. 
So  the  boys  did,  and  I  gave  them  sixpence  every  time  they  did  it, 
to  please  them.'    Highly  gratifying  to  the  boys ! 

While  the  two  were  in  Newgate  John  Beeve  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  another  to  the  Recorder,  mildly  damning 
them  both.  If  we  are  to  believe  Muggleton,  the  Becorder  was 
somewhat  disturbed  and  alarmed  by  the  sentence.  When  the  day 
of  trial  came.  Reeve  bade  the  Lord  Mayor  hold  his  peace  and  be 
silent,  as  became  a  damned  man  in  the  presence  of  the  prophets, 
and  we  are  told  the  Mayor  obeyed  and  said  nothing  more.  The  two 
were  condemned,  nevertheless,  and  thrown  into  Bridewell  for  seven 
months.  Under  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  imprisonment  Beeve's 
constitution  broke  down.  He  was  never  the  same  man  again.  He 
languished  on,  indeed,  for  four  years  more,  but  he  was  a  dying  man, 
and  he  spent  his  time  in  writing  books,  his  followers  kindly  minister- 
ing to  him  in  his  broken  health  and  feebleness.  The  end  came  to 
him  while  visiting  some  converts  at  Maidstone — ^good  women,  of 
course.  *  The  one  was  Mrs.  Frances,  the  eldest ;  the  second,  Mrs. 
Boberts ;  the  third,  Mrs.  Boner.  This  Mrs.  Frances  closed  up  his 
eyes,  for  he  said  unto  her,  "  Frances,  close  up  mine  eyes,  lest  my 
enemies  say  I  died  a  staring  prophet." ' 

While  Beeve  and  Muggleton  were  lying  in  Newgate,  another 
mystic — are  we  to  call  him  a  prophet  too  ? — was  lying  in  Carlisle 
gaol.  George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  then  High  Sheriff  for  the  county,  who  had  not  spared  him. 
Just  about  the  time  that  the  London  prophets  were  discharged,  Fox 
arrived  in  London  under  the  custody  of  Captain  Drury,  and  had 
that  memorable  interview  with  Cromwell  which  readers  of  Fox's 
Journal  are  not  likely  to  forget,  though  Carlyle  has  gone  far  to  spoil 
the  story  by  slurring  it  over. 

It  was  a  great  event  to  the  Quakers  to  have  their  leader  in 
London.    He  had  only  once  before  been  in  the  Metropolis — that  was 
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nine  years  ago-^-and  then  he  had  been  ^fearful/  had  done  nothing, 
was  tongue-tied,  and  had  gladly  escaped  to  itinerate  among  the 
steefpU-hovMs  in  the  north.  This  time  he  had  gained  aoeeptanoe 
with  the  Protector.  No  man  would  meddle  with  him  from  hence- 
forth or  let  them  look  to  it  I  The  Quakers  were,  of  course,  elfiU)ed ; 
they  were  going  to  carry  all  before  them ;  they  met  to  organise 
a  grand  campaign  for  proselytising  all  England.  The  two  <k>mmi9- 
sioruUed  prophete  were  by  no  means  dismayed,  by  no  means  inclined 
to  be  outdone  by  the  Quakers ;  they  invited  them  to  a  disputation- 
— a  trial  of  the  spirits,  in  fact.  It  came  off,  accordingly,  in  £ast>- 
oheap,  and  George  Fox  was  there,  and  with  him  two  or  three  of  hia 
*  ministers  whom  the  Lord  raised  up.'  It  is  not  a  little  significant 
that  Fox  makes  no  mention  of  this  meeting  in  his  Journal— ^signifi- 
cant because  he  never  .omits  to  speak  of  his  successes,  and  never 
teUfl  us  anything  of  his  failure^.  Nay,  he  studiously  omits  all 
mention  of  Muggleton's  name  throughout  the  Journal,  and  in  his 
books  against  him  indulges  in  re^Iy  violent  language.  Muggleton^ 
on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  this  discussion  at  Eastcheap  as  if  it 
had  been  a  serious  check  to  the  Quakers,  and  from  this  time  to 
his  death  he  never  ceased  to  assail  them  with  a  resolute  aggressive- 
ness which  indicates  no  sort  of  misgiving  in  his  power  to  deal  with 
his  antagonists.  The  discussion,  however,  ended  in  Fox  and  his 
supporters — five  in  all — ^receiving  the  sentence  of  damnation  from 
the  two  prophets,  and  from  this  moment  there  was  internecine  war 
between  the  Quakers  and  the  Muggletonians ;  each  denouncing  the 
other  fiercely,  and  issuing  books  against  each  other  by  the  score 
— ^works  which  have  happily  been  long  ago  forgotten,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  mankind.  If,  however,  anyone,  curious  in  such  lore, 
is  desirous  of  finding  out  what  cursing  and  swearing,  regarded  as 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  may  achieve  when  skilfully  managed  by  adepts, 
let  him  by  all  means  turn  to  the  pamphlets  of  Pennington,  of 
Richard  Famsworth,  and  others  of  the  Quaker  body,  when  deliver- 
ing their  souls  against  Muggleton,  and  the  counterblasts  of  Muggle- 
ton,  Claxton,  and  others  in  reply.  One  of  the  choicest  diatribes  of 
these  eaprits  fortSj  as  we  may  well  caU  them,  was  hurled  at  the 
prophet  by  William  Penn. 

Muggleton  had  some  very  zealous  converts  at  Cork — for  there 
were  believers  everywhere  by  this  time — and  as  they  were  people 
of  substance  and  much  in  favour,  they  were  making  some  way.  Of 
course  they  came  into  collision  with  the  Quakers,  and  not  without 
success.  Penn  had  early  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Richard 
Famsworth,  whom  Muggleton  had  damned  in  1654,  and  Penn's 
&ther  had  sent  him  over  to  manage  his  Irish  estates,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  the  new  notions  out  of  the  young  man's  head.  The 
experiment  foiled,  and  young  Penn,  now  only  twenty-four  years  old, 
bad  returned  to  England  in    1668  as  staunch  a  Quaker  as  ever. 
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There  was  a  l^aduig  man  ajmcoag  the  Quakers,  Josiah  Cole  by  name, 
whom  MuggletoQ  had  solemnly  damned ;  he  was  in  fidUng  health, 
and  he  died  a  few  days  after. the  sentence  was  pronounced.  The 
Muggletonians  were  jubilant,  and  some  of  the  Quakers  were  dis* 
turbed  and  alarmed*  Penn's  heart  was  moved  within  him,  and  with 
all  the  fervid  indignation  of  youth  he  stepped  forward  to  draw  the 
sword  of  the  Lord.  He  printed  a  letter  to  Muggleton  whioh  should 
reaesore  the  waverers.  It  thundered,  out  defianoe.  '  Boast  not,'  he 
saya,  <  thou  wemy  of  God,  thou  son  of  perdition  and  confederate 
with  the  unclean  croaking  spirits  reserved  under  chains  to.  eternal 
darkness.  •  .  •  I  boldly  challenge  thee  with  thy  six-foot  God  and 
all  the  host  of  Luoiferian  spirits,  with  all  your  commissions,  curses, 
and  sentences,  to  toudi  and  hurt  me.  ^nd  this  know^O  Muggleton : 
on  you  I  trample,,  and  to  the  bottomless  pit  are  you  sentenced,  from 
whenqe  you  came,  and  where  the  endless  worm  shall  gnaw  and 
torture  your  imaginary  souL' 

Muggleton  replied  with,  his  usual  coolness,  and  pronounced  his 
sentence  upon  the  young  enthusiast.  Neither  was  a  man  easily  to. 
be  put  down;  but  whereas  the  prophet's  followers  were  wholly 
unmoved  by  all  the  attacks  upon  them,  the  Quakers  found  the 
Muggletonians  extremely  troublesome^  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  large  numbers  of  the  Quakers  were  won  over 
to.  join  the  opposite  camp.  Nay,  it  looks  as  if  Muggleton  had 
really  some  strange  power  over  the  weaker  vessels  among  the 
Quakers,  and  had  actually  frightened  some  of  them.  Writing  in 
1670,  he  says :  ^  You  are  not .  Uke  the  people  you  were  sixteen  years 
ago;  there  were  few  Quakers  then,  but  they  had  witchcraft  fits, 
but  now  of  latot  I  do  not  hear  of  any  Quaker  that  hath  any  fits, 
no,  not  so  much  as  to  buz  and  hum  before  the  fit  corner*  But 
if  you.  Fox,  doth  know  of  any  of  you  Quakers  that  have  any  of  those 
witchcraft  fits  as  formerly,  bring  them  to  me,  and  I  shall  cast  out 
that  devil  which  causeth  those  fits.'  The  Quakers  could  hardly 
have  been  as  augry  as  they  were,  nor  their  books  have  been  so  many 
and  their  writers  so  voluble  during  twenty  years  and  longer,  if 
Muggleton  had  not  been  a  disputant  to  be  dreaded,  and  a  prophet 
with  the  faculty  of  drawing  others  after  him. 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  career,  which  extended  over  nearly  half 
a  century,  Muggleton  never  found  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  his 
authority  over  his  followers.  There  were  indeed  two  attempts  at 
mutiny,  but  they  were  promptly  suppressed,  and  they  collapsed 
before  they  had  made  any  head.  The  first  was  in  1660,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  John  Reeve.  Lawrence  Claxton,  a  *  great  writer '  among 
the  Muggletonians,  had  during  Beeve's  long  illness  come  very  much 
to  the  fore  as  an  opponent  of  the  Quakers,  and  his  success  had  a. little 
turned  his  head.  In  one  passage  of  his  writings  he  had  taken  rank  as 
Beeve!s  equal  and  representative,  and  had  put  himself  on  a  level  with 
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<  the  Commissionated.'  It  was  an  awfal  act  of  impiety.  <  For,'  says 
Mug^leton, '  as  John  Reeve  was  like  unto  Elijah,  so  am  I  as  Elisha, 
and  his  place  was  but  as  Gehazi,  and  could  stand  no  longer  than  my 
will  and  pleasure  was/  Claxton  had  been  formally  blessed,  therefore 
be  could  never  be  damned,  but  excommunicated  he  could  be  and  was. 
He  at  once  dropped  out  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more. 

The  second  revolt  was  much  more  serious.  'There  were  four 
conspirators  in  the  rebellion  ...  for  which  I  damned  two  of  them, 
and  the  other  two  I  did  excommunicate.'  This  time  the  fomenter  of 
discord  was  a  busy  Scotchman.  Muggleton  calls  him  Walter  Bohenan, 
which  appears  to  be  only  a  phonetic  representation  of  Walter 
BuchoffiaTU  That  so  sagacious  a  seer  as  Muggleton  should  have  been 
betrayed  into  associating  himself  intimately  with  a  canny  Scot  \& 
truly  wonderful,  and  illustrates  the  eternal  verity  that  we  are  all  of 
us  weak  at  times,  even  the  prophets.  Bohencm^e  self-assertion  led 
him  on  to  dizzy  heights  of  towering  presumption,  until  at  last '  he 
acted  the  highest  act  of  rebellion  that  ever  was  acted.'  It  was  all 
in  vain ;  he  was  cut  off  for  ever — perished  from  the  congregation, 
utterly  damned,  and  thereupon  disappears,  swallowed  up  of  darkness 
and  silence. 

Muggleton  lived  twenty-six  years  after  this  last  revolt,  exerdsing 
unquestioned  authority ;  an  autocratic  prophet  to  whom  something 
like  worship  was  offered  even  to  the  last.  He  was  &r  advanced  in 
his  eighty-ninth  year  when  he  died.  He  was  far  on  towards  seventy 
when  he  was  brought  before  Jefifreys,  then  Recorder  of  London,  and 
other  justices,  on  a.  charge  of  blasphemy.  Jeffireys  was  as  yet  a  novice 
in  those  arts  of  which  he  became  the  acknowledged  master  a  few 
years  after,  but  already  he  quite  equalled  his  future  self  in  his  savage 
brutality  to  the  poor  monomaniac.  '  He  was  a  man,'  says  Muggleton, 
'  whose  voice  was  very  loud ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  worst  devils  in 
nature.'  The  jury  hesitated  to  bring  in  their  verdict,  knowing  well 
enough  what  would  follow,  but  Jeffreys's  look  and  manner  cowed  them. 
The  prophet  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  5001.,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  three  times  for  two  hours  without  the  usmoI  protection  to  his 
head,  which  those  condemned  to  such  a  barbarous  punishment  were 
allowed.  He  was  to  have  his  books  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  to  remain  in  Newgate  till  his  fine  was  paid.  Only  a  man 
of  an  iron  constitution  could  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  his 
life.  Muggleton  bore  it  all ;  remained  in  Newgate  for  a  year,  com* 
poimded  for  his  fine  in  the  sum  of  1002.,  which  his  friends  advanced, 
and  was  a  free  man  on  the  19th  of  July,  1677,  a  day  which  the 
Muggletonians  observed  as  the  prophet's  Hegira. 

As  early  as  1666  he  had  many  followers  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
that  year  tiie  Tranaoendcmt  SpiriPual  Treatise  was  translated  into 
German  by  a  convert  who  came  over  to  London  to  confer  with  the 
sage.  Except  on  very  rare  occasions  he  never  left  London,  nor  indeed 
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ihe  parish  in  which  he  was  born*  He  pursued  the  trade  of  a  tailor 
till  late  in  Ufe,  but  his  books  had  sold  largely,  and  he  managed  to 
get  together  a  competence,  and  was  at  one  time  worried  by  his  neigh- 
bours and  fined  for  refusing  to  serve  in  some  parish  offices.  There 
was  a  fimd  of  sagacity  about  the  man  which  appears  frequently  in 
his  latex  letters,  but  an  utter  absence  of  all  sentiment  and  all  sym-» 
pathy.  He  had  no  nerved — hard,  stem,  and  curiously  insensible  to 
physical  pain.  He  was  absolutely  fearless,  with  a  constitution  that 
could  defy  any  hardship  and  bear  any  strain  upon  it. 

When  we  come  to  the  teaching  of  Muggleton,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  tangled  maze  of  nonsense  far  too  inconsequential  to  allow  of  any 
intelligible  account  being  given  of  it.  Jacob  Boehm'ii  mistiest 
dreams  are  clearness  itself  compared  with  the  English  prophet's 
utterances.  Others  might  talk  of  the  divine  cause  or  the  divine 
power  or  the  divine  person, '  fumbling  exceedingly '  and  falling  back 
in  an  intellectual  swoon  upon  the  stony  bosom  of  the  Unknowable. 
Muggleton  grimly  told  you  that  there  was  a  personal  Trinity  in  the 
universe — God,  man,  and  devil — and  each  had  his  body.  If  you 
pressed  him  for  further  particulars  he  poured  forth  words  that  might 
mean  anything,  a  metallic  jargon  which  you  were  ordered  to  receive 
and  ponder.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  you  had  to  accept  or  reject 
it  at  your  peril.     Why  should  an  inspired  prophet  argue  ? 

Something  must  be  set  down  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  to  the  dreadfully  chaotic  condition  which  the  moral 
sentiments  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  multitude  had  been  reduced 
to  during  the  wild  anarchy  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  were 
two  men  in  England  who  were  quite  certain — George  Fox  was  one, 
Muggleton  was  the  other.  Everybody  else  was  doubting,  hesitating, 
groping  for  the  light,  moaning  at  the  darkness.  These  two  men 
knew;  other  people  were  seeking  to  know.  George  Fox  went  forth 
to  win  the  world  over  from  darkness  to  light.  Muggleton  stayed  at 
home,  he  %oas  the  light.  They  that  wanted  it  must  come  to  him  to 
find  it.  All  through  England  there  was  clamour  and  hubbub  of  many 
voices,  men  going  to  and  fro,  always  on  the  move,  trying  experiments 
of  all  kinds.  Here  was  one  man,  ^  a  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant 
land,'  who  was  calm,  steadfast,  unmovable,  and  always  at  home.  He 
did  not  want  you,  whoever  you  were ;  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to 
you  and  your  concerns.  Preach  ?  No  I  he  never  preached,  he  never 
cared  to  speak  tUl  he  was  spoken  to.  If  you  went  to  him  as  an  oracle, 
then  he  spake  as  a  God. 

Moreover,  when  the  Bestoration  came  and  the  high  pressure 
that  bad  been  kept  up  in  some  states  of  society  was  suddenly  taken 
off,  there  was  a  frantic  rage  for  pleasure,  which  included  the 
wildest  debauchery  and  the  most  idiotic  attempt  at  amusement. 
Then,  too,  the  haste  to  be  rich  agitated  the  minds  of  all  classes. 
Westward  ho  I  was  the  cry  not  only  of  Pilgrim  Fathers  but  of  reck- 
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less  adventurers  of  all  kinds.     From  across  the  sea  came  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks, 
and  a  thousand  tales  of  El  Dorado.    Londoners  were  mad  '  with  the 
lust  of  gain  in  the  spirit  of  Cain.'     Muggleton  the  prophet,  with  that 
long  black  hair  of  his  and  the  sly  grey  eye  and  the  resolute  lips, 
waited  unmoved.    Pleasure  ?   If  he  wondered  at  anything  it  was  to 
know  what  meaning  there  could  be  in  the  world.    Riches  ?    What 
purpose  could  they  serve  ?    To  him  it  seemed  that  the  Decalogue 
contained    one  wholly  superfluous  enactment :    why   should    men 
covet  ?    Thete  would  have  been  some  reason  in  limiting  the  number 
of  the  commandments  to  nine ;  nine  is  the  product  of  three  times 
three.    Think  of  that !    This  man  in  that  wicked  age  must  have 
appeared  to  many  a  standing  miracle,  if  only  for  this  reason,  that  he 
was  the  one  man  in  London  who  was  content,  passing  his  days  in  a 
stubborn  rapture,  as  little  inclined  for  play  or  laughter  as  the  sphinx 
in  the  desert,  which  the  sand  storms  can  beat  against  but  never  stir. 
So  far  from  Muggleton's  influence  and  authority  growing  less  as 
he  grew  older,  it  went  on  steadily  increasing ;  there  was  a  mystery  and 
an  awe  that  gathered  round  him,  and  latterly  he  was  regarded  rather 
as  an  inspired  oracle  than  as  a  seer.    The  voice  of  prophecy  ceased ; 
he  had  left  his  words  on  record  for  all  future  ages,  but  from  day  to 
day  his  advice  was  asked,  and  people  soon  found  it  was  worth  listening 
to.    In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  letters  dealt  with  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  men.    People  wrote  to  inquire  about  their  matrimonial 
affairs,  their  quarrels,  their  business  difficulties,  whether  they  must 
conform  to  this  or  that  enactment  of  the  State,  how  they  might  outwit 
the  persecutors  and  skulk  behind  the  law.    Muggleton  replies  with 
surprising  shrewdness  and  good  sense,  and  now  and  then  exhibits  a 
familiarity  with  the  quips  and  quirks  of  the  law  that  he  can  only 
have  acquired  by  the  necessity  which  suffering  had  laid  upon  him. 
His  language  is  always  rugged,  for  he  had  received  little  or  no  educa- 
cation ;  he  is  very  unsafe  in  his  grammar,  but  he  has  a  plain,  homely 
vocabulary,  forcible  and  copious,  which,  like  most  mystics,  he  was 
compelled  to  enrich  on  occasion,  and  which  he  does  not  scruple  to  enrich 
in  his  own  way.    His  style  certainly  improves  as  he  gets  older,  and 
in  these  letters  one  meets  now  and  then  with  passages  that  are  almost 
melodious,  the  sentences  following  one  another  in  a  kind  of  plain- 
tive rhythm,  and  sounding  as  you  read  them  aloud  like  a  GregoriBii 
chant.    He  died  of  natural  decay,  the  machine  worn  out.    His  last 
words  were, '  Now  hath  God  sent  death  unto  me.'    They  laid  him  on 
his  bed,  and  he  slept  and  woke  not.    Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  faithftil  followed  him  to  his  grave.    It  is  clear  that  the  sect 
had  not  lost  ground  as  time  moved  on. 

Not  the  least  feature  in  this  curious  chapter  of  religious  histoxy 
is  that  the  Muggletcmians  should  have  survived  as  a  sect  to  our  own 
days.     As  late  as  1846  an  elaborate  index  to  the  Mugglet^mian 
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writings  was  issued,  and  the  Divine  Songs  of  the  Muggletonians, 
written  exclusively  by  believers,  show  that  there  has  been  a  strange 
<iontinuity  of  composition  among  them,  and  that,  too,  such  composi- 
tion as  ordinary  mortals  have  never  known  the  like  of.  Yet  Muggle- 
ton  never  broke  forth  into  verse.  Joanna  Southcott  could  not  keep 
down  her  impulse  to  pour  forth  her  soul  in  metre;  Muggleton  is 
never  excited :  the  emotional  had  no  charm  for  him.  So,  too,  he 
never  cared  for  music,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it.  Kay,  he  speaks 
slightingly  of  worship,  of  prayer  and  praise,  especially  of  congrega- 
tional worship.  It  was  allowable  in  little  men,  a  concession  to 
the  weak  which  the  strong  in  the  faith  might  be  expected  to  dis^ 
pense  with  sooner  or  later.  For  himself,  isolated  and  self-contained, 
he  could  do  without  the  aids  to  faith  which  the  multitude  ask  for 
and  find  support  in.  He  held  himself  aloof ;  he  had  no  sympathy 
to  offer,  he  asked  for  none ;  nay,  he  did  not  even  need  his  followers, 
he  could  do  without  them.  The  question  for  them  was,  could  they 
do  without  him  ?  For  more  than  two  centuries  they  have  kept  on 
vehemently  answering  No ! 

Of  late  years  a  class  of  specialists  has  risen  up  among  us  who 
have  treated  us  to  quite  a  new  philosophy — ^to  wit,  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  To  these  thinkers  I  leave  the  construction  of  theories 
onMuggleton's  place  in  the  history  of  religion  or  philosophy ;  to  them, 
too,  I  leave  the  question  of  what  was  the  secret  of  his  success  and 
power.  Much  more  interesting  to  me  is  the  problem  how  the  sect 
has  gone  on  retaining  its  vitality.  Perhaps  the  great  secret  of  that . 
permanence  has  been  that  Muggleton  did  not  give  his  followers  too 
much  to  believe  or  too  much  to  do.  He  disdained  details,  he  was 
never  precise  and  meddlesome.  If  the  Muggletonians  wished  to  pray, 
let  them ;  to  sing,  there  was  no  objection  ;  to  meet  together  in  their 
conventicles,  it  was  a  harmless  diversion.  But  they  must  manage  these 
things  themselves,  and  provide  for  difficulties  as  they  arose.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  prophet's  office  to  make  by-laws  which  might  require 
to  be  altered  any  day.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  sect  was  left  at 
Mnggleton's  death  absolutely  unfettered  by  any  petty  restraints  upon 
its  freedom  of  development.  The  believers  must  manage  their  own 
affairs.  There  is  one  God  and  Muggleton  is  his  prophet — that  was 
really  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  creed.  That  followed  on  a 
small  scale  which  is  observable  on  a  large  scale  among  the  Moslems : 
the  prophet's  followers  found  themselves  more  and  more  thrown 
back  upon  their  prophet  till  he  became  almost  an  object  of  adoration. 
The  creed  of  Islam  without  Mahomet  would  be  to  millions  almost 
inconceivable ;  the  Muggletonian  God  without  Muggleton  would  not 
be  known. 
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Says  her  Royal  Highness,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  *  You  have 
written  quite  enough  about  those  crazy,  vulgar  people.  It's  all  old- 
world  talk.  There  are  no  prophets  now ;  there  never  will  be  any 
more.' 

No  more  prophets !  The  prophetical  succeaeion  never  stops,. 
never  will  stop.  When  Muggleton  died  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  a 
boy  of  ten ;  twenty  years  afterwards  the  new  prophet  was  walkings 
about  London  just  as  the  old  one  had  done,  living  the  same  lonely  life, 
conversing  with  the  angels  and  writing  of  heaven  and  hell  and  con- 
jugal love,  and — well,  a  great  deal  else  besides;  and,  odd  coincidence, 
it  was  in  that  same  Eastcheap  where  Muggleton  had  damned  the 
Quakers  in  1653  that  the  Swedenborgians  held  their  first  assembly 
in  1788,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  Joanna  Southcott  came  to- 
London,  and  less  than  twenty  years  before  Joseph  Smith  and  Brig- 
ham  Young  were  bom  or  thought  of.  No,  no.  The  prophets  are 
not  improved  oflF  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  never  will  be.  They 
will  turn  up  again  and  again.  You  can  no  more  hope  to  exterminate 
them  by  culture  than  you  can  hope  to  produce  them  by  machinery. 
Propheta  nascitur  non  fit  For  once  her  Boyal  Highness  va& 
wrong. 

Augustus  Jessopp* 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

BXPOUT  OF   IHB  ROTAL   COMMISSIONSBS. 

A  6BEAT  deal  of  interest  has  been  taken  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  in  the  subject  of  Technical  Education,  and  a  proportionate  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  its  promotion.  Influential  people,  especially 
manufacturers,  and  the  great  City  Guilds,  have  suddenly  awaked  to 
the  &ct  that  other  nations  were  rapidly  rivalling  us  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  nay,  even  in  our  own  markets,  and  that  one  main  cause 
was  their  superior  means  and  appliances  for  training  apprentices  and 
workmen  in  the  manipulation  of  material  used  in  their  respective 
trades.  The  discovery  has  not  been  made  too  soon ;  in  some  respects 
a  good  deal  too  late. 

Two  steps,  however,  of  great  value  have  been  recently  taken 
whereby  there  is  every  prospect  of  lost  ground  being  regained,  so 
far  as  that  may  be  possible,  and  of  the  subject  being  thoroughly  well 
attended  to  for  the  future — ^viz.  1st,  the  establishment  of  the  *City 
tind  Guilds*  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education ' ; 
2nd,  the  fact  that  artisans  themselves  are  also  waking  up  to  under- 
-stand  something  of  the  need  which  exists  for  largely  increased  taste 
and  skill  in  their  respective  trades.  For  it  is  of  little  use,  on  the 
one  hand,  if  public-spirited  individuals  or  corporations  devote  time 
and  money  to  promote  schools  and  classes  for  workmen  and  appren- 
tices, if  there  be  no  willingness  to  receive,  or  even  a  disposition  to 
Teject,  the  education  thus  ofifered  them ;  neither  will  it  much  avail 
on  the  other,  if  artisans  are  ready  to  be  taught,  but  do  not  find 
suitable  instruction  provided. 

It  scarcely  needs  urging  that  this  instruction  cannot  in  the 

present  state  of  things  be  provided  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

Ether  the  State,  local  or  central  public  bodies,  or  private  individuals 

^nst  establish  technical  schools,  and  bear  the  difference  of  expense 

between  the  annual  cost  and  the  students'  fees.     This  of  course  is 

'^eedfal  in  almost  all  educational  enterprises,  as  well  for  much  of  the 

higher  class  education  as  for  that  which  is  elementary.     But  what 

"does  require  to  be  impressed  on  all  friends  of  technical  education  is 

'^Ilat  the  workmen  themselves  must  not  only  be  enlisted  as  active 

"^^nts  in  the  work  of  inducing  their  mates  and  requiring  their  children 
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to  profit  by  the  classes  opened  for  their  benefit,  but  must  be  invited, 
nay  besought,  to  give  their  counsel  as  to  the  kind  and  methods  of 
technical  training  required*  For  they  alone  know  where  the  shoe 
pinches ;  and  while  men  of  learning  and  taste  must  always  be  need-- 
ful  as  leaders  and  guides  in  the  work  of  systematic  technical  training*, 
there  is  a  danger  that  both  they  and  benevolent  individuals  or 
state  officials  will  ignore  the  still  greater  necessity  of  associating- 
skilled  and  intelligent  workmen  with  themselves  both  in  devising,, 
arranging,  and  practically  conducting  the  classes  and  methods  by 
which  the  instruction  is  to  be  given. 

Hence,  while  we  hail  with  delight  and  thankfulness  the  liberal 
and  even  munificent  spirit  in  which  the  City  Guilds  during  the  last 
few  yiears  have  been  devoting  large  sums  to  the  promotion  of  this 
movement,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  even  greater  moment  that 
various  highly  intelligent  artisans  have  been  actively  engaged 
since  1873-1  alike  in  contributing  the  benefit  of  their  views  and 
experience  to  those  who  lead  that  movement,  and  have  been  them- 
selves engaged  in  teaching  their  fellow-workmen,  both  journeymen 
and  apprentices,  how  to  apply  science  and  art  to  the  manufacturing 
articles  in  their  respective  trades.  In  the  classes  of  the  ArtiBans* 
Institute  formerly  held  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  now  transferred  to  the 
City  and  Guilds'  Institute,  Cowper  Street,  Finsbury ;  in  the  School  of 
Art  conducted  by  that  Institute  in  Lambeth ;  more  recently  still  in 
Leeds,  Nottingham,  and  other  prominent  centres,  but  especially  in 
the  Polytechnic  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute,  Regent  Street-, 
London,  we  find  just  the  kind  of  instruction  being  given  whidi,  to 
a  certain  extent,  has  for  many  years  been  imparted  on  the  Continent, 
which  meets  the  actual  wants  of  the  English  workman  more  thoroughly 
than  any  that  had  previously  been  offered  him,  and  without  which 
no  amount  of  theoretical  teaching  will  ever  make  him  a. really 
efficient  workman.  Lastly,  we  find  an  increasing  niunber  of  London 
artisans  forming  an  organisation  among  themselves  for  the  threefold 
purpose  of  promoting  the  formation  of  such  classes  in-  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  workmen's  homes ;  of  collecting,  formulating,  and  cono- 
municating  the  views  and  experience  of  skilled  workmen  in  ^very 
trade  in  regard  to  the  right  views  and  methods  of  technical  instroo- 
tion  and  training ;  and  of  arousing  the  attention  of  the  Trades'  unions 
of  the  country  to  the  duty  and  need  of  helping  on  the  movement, 
thus  obtaining  their  valuable  assistance  in  securing  the  attendance 
both  of  journeymen  and  apprentices  at  such  centres  of  instruction 
as  may  be  most  available  for  the  purpose. 

And  now  at  this  critical  period  in  the  career  of  our  manufiEictnr- 
ing  industry,  and  just  when  both  wealthy  friends  of  technical  educa- 
tion and  intelligent  artisans  are  beginning  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  its  importance^  the  results  of  nearly  three  years^ 
strenuous  labour  on  the  part  of  a  few  public-spirited  gentlemen. 
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acting  under  a  Boyal  Conumssion,  are  given  to  the  world.  Two 
ponderous  Blue  Books,  full  of  most  important  information^  with 
carefully  digested  and  elaborate  ^  conclusions/  from  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners themselves,  collected  with  patient  research  in  England, 
in  America,  and  on  the  Continent,  have  appeared  on  the  scene  to  help 
solve  the  knotty  problems  which  beset  us ;  while  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  their  knottiness  will  heartily  agree  that  the  time  is 
peculiarly  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  a  deua  ex  mdchina,  since  the 
nodus  is  decidedly  vmdice  dignue. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  the  ^  evidence '  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  could  not  have  been  published  previously  to  their 
Beport;  for  deeply  interesting  as  are  the  records  given  of  their 
personal  observation,  interviews,  and  '  conclusions/  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  actual  <  evidence,'  brought  out  by  their  examination 
of  competent  witnesses,  wrould  often  be  of  still  higher  value.  We 
admit  that  the  two  volumes  before  us  are  quite  as  much  as  any 
ordinary  inquirer  can  gmpple  with  at  one  time ;  but  we  fail  to  see 
why  the  evidence  should  not  have  been  published  piecemeal  by 
regular  instalments ;  for  both  the  public  and  the  experts  would  in 
that  case  have  been  far  better  prepared  to  consider  and  profit  by  the 
contents  of  the  present  volumes.  Let  us,  however,  make  the  best 
use  of  what  we  have  got,  and  be  sincerely  grateful  to  the  public- 
spirits,  earnest  men,  wboj  without  remuneration,  and  at  their  own 
oost,  have  rendered  such  remarkable  service  to  a  cause  of  most  urgent 
national  importance. 

In  order  fully  to  profit  by  the  mass  of  information  and  conclusions 
here  presented  to  us,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  tolerably 
dear  understanding  of  what  has  already  been  determined  by  previous 
investigations  and  experiment ;  thus  planting  our  foot  firmly  on  what 
18  now  distinctly  known,  we  may  safely  proceed  to  examine  what 
further  light  is  shed  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners  alike  on  the  pro- 
gress, errors,  and  success  of  the  past,  and  on  the  steps  to  be  taken 
for  future  progress.  We  purpose,  therefore,  rather  to  offer  the  reader 
aid  in  deriving  all  possible  benefit  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
jReport,  than  to  attempt  any  detailed  examination  of  the  books 
themselves,  which  our  limits  would  clearly  forbid. 

Amid  all  ^  the  confusion  of  tongues '  consequent  on  the  recent 
sudden  outburst  of  interest  in  technical  education,  the  following 
fiicts  and  conclusions  have  become  gradually  but  increasingly  distinct, 
until  few  with,  any  pretensions  to  knowledge  on  the  subject  will  di»- 
pute  their  correctness.  The  questions  that  have  been  repeatedly  and 
rightly  asked  are,  'What  is  Technical  Education?  What  is  our 
deficiency  in  this  matter,  and  how  is  it  shown  ?  When,  where,  and 
how,  by  whom  and  to  whom,  is  technical  education  to  be  given  ? ' 
The  answers  have  been  wise  and  foolish — ad  rem^  or  absurdly  wide 
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of  the*  xnark — but  after  due  sifting  they  have  established  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

I.  Technical  education  is  that  specific  training  and  teaching 
Tequired  to  fit  a  person  for  any  trade,  profession,  or  other  calling  in 
life,  over  and  above  that  general  education  which  every  person  ought 
to  possess  according  to  age,  sex,  and  other  circumstances.  Hence  it 
is  needed  as  much  by  lawyer  and  doctor,  housemaid,  ploughman, 
soldier,  gardener,  and  cook,  as  by  carpenter,  bricklayer,  bookbinder, 
or  tailor.  At  present,  however,  attention  is  being  chiefly  paid  to  the 
technical  training  of  artisans  and  agricultural  employes,  on  whom 
the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  so  largely 
depend ;  and  it  is  to  these  departments  that  the  inquiries  of  the 
Hoyal  Commissioners  have  for  the  most  part  been  confined. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  training  of  artisans — 

II.  What  is  amiss  at  the  present  time  ? 

(a)  It  is  being  discovered  that  in  some  important  respects  Con- 
tinental workmen  are  much  better  provided  than  the  British  work- 
man with  the  means  of  technical  education. 

(6)  And  that  either  from  this  or  other  causes,  some  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and  also  those  of  American  manufacture,  are  rivalling  or 
excluding  our  own,  both  in  foreign  and  even  home  markets. 

(c)  All  persons  qualified  to  judge  agree  that  the  mode  in  which 
our  artisans  used  formerly  to  receive  technical  training  in  their  trades 
— viz.  by  apprenticeship — ^no  longer  suffices  for  that  purpose ;  that 
in  fact  the  apprenticeship  system  has  broken  down  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  modem  workshops,  such  as  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
of  large  capital,  division  of  labour,  &c. 

{d)  Hence  it  is  beginning  to  be  admitted  that  youths  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  efficiently  trained  to  a  trade  in  the  workshop  alone ; 
that  it  is  nobody's  interest,  business,  or  duty,  except  in  the  engineer- 
ing, and  one  or  two  other  trades,  to  teach  the  lads ;  nor  in  general  is 
there  the  time  or  opportunity  for  giving  any  teaching,  except  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  *  rule  of  thumb,*  *  wrinkles,'  *  dodges,'  &c. 

{e)  But  it  is  also  beginning  to  be  discovered  that  unless  the  lads 
are  thoroughly  taught  and  trained,  it  is  but  a  poor  look-out  for  the 
adult  workmen  and  for  the  nation. 

III.  How  are  the  defects  and  errors  of  our  present  system  to  be 
remedied  ? 

(a)  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  training  of  the  workshop,  in- 
valuable and  indispensable  as  it  often  is  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
for  particular  purposes,  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  teaching 
which  can  be  given  only  in  a  class-room,  fitted  with  all  requisite 
appliances,  first,  for  instruction  in  the  scientific  or  artistic  principles 
which  underlie  all  industries ;  second,  for  training  in  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  manipulation  of  the  material  of  their  trade, 
— e.g.  wood,  iron,  zinc,  clay,  cotton,  silk,  &c. 
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(6)  Simple  instruction  in  the  ^principles  and  theory  of  any  trade 
is  as  far  from  being  sufficient  for  efficient  technical  training  as  it  is 
remote  from  the  province  of  the  workshop  amid  the  din  and  bustle 
or  *  driving  *  hurry  of  modem  work  and  practical  toil.  And  herein 
we  find  two  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  specific  technical  teaching 
as  differentiated  from  general  education.  Science  and  art  training 
-should  enter  into  the  education,  more  or  less,  of  all  persons  able  to 
t>btain  it.  But  the  carpenter,  cabinet-maker,  brick-cutter,  modeller, 
dyer,  electric  engineer,  and  so  forth,  require  this  scientific  or  artistic 
'training  of  course  with  special  reference  to  their  particular  industry. 
That  is  plain  enough.  What  is  only  beginning  to  be  seen  is  that  in 
a  class-room  they  must  be  taught  to  apply,  by  practical  manipula- 
tion, what  they  have  learnt  in  theoretic  truth:  e.g.  geometry 
'Should  be  taught  by  a  carpenter  to  carpenters,  and  under  his 
eye  they  must  execute  models,  set  out  work,  work  to  scale  from 
working  drawings,  &c.  Cabinet-makers  must  learn  freehand  drawing 
-and  the  cultivation  of  taste  from  a  true  artist  and  a  good  designer,  but 
they  must  prepare  designs  themselves ;  and  all  this  should  be  followed 
-up  by  work  done  under  the  guidance  of  an  artisan  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  lathe  and  other  tools.  So  with  bricklayers,  masons,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  all  trades  requiring  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  so 
forth.  Practice  in  a  laboratory  or  class«room  workshop,  is  essential  for 
-all  true  technical  education  in  the  case  of  artisans.  Otherwise  the 
great  majority  of  workmen,  whether  young  or  adult,  are  unable  to 

"see  clearly  the  connection  between  what  they  have  been  taught 
£rom  a  blackboard,  from  diagrams,  drawings  or  a  book  and  their 
practical  work ;  and  are  still  more  unable  to  apply  their  theoretic, 
flcientific,  or  artistic  knowledge  to  execute  practical  jobs  in  the 
workshop.  Hear  an  intelligent  journeyman  carpenter  and  joiner: 
*  I  can  testify  to  the  use  of  such  classes  [as  those  above  described], 
and  I  consider  they  are  the  only  means  of  bringing  us  up  to  a  proper 
-standard  of  workmanship,  because  we  have  not  a  minute  to  spare 
when  we  are  at  work,  as  we  are  expected  to  keep  at  it  like  machines. 
«  •  .  I  attended  Mr. 's  geometry  class  at  the  Birkbeck  Institute 

'  for  a  year  and  six  months,  and  also  the  Building  Construction  class, 
Ijefore  coming  to  the  Artisans'  Institute;  but  it  was  not  of  much  use 
to  me  because  I  did  not  have  much  practice  in  my  workshop  and 
none  at  the  classes ;  and  because  the  teacher  was  not  in  my  trade, 
and  consequently  did  not  know  where  certain  parts  of  geometry 
would  be  useful  to  me.'  The  writer  of  this  letter,  after  attending  a 
class  firamed  on  the  principle  of  making  the  students  apply  their 
^scientific  knowledge  to  executing  models,  &c.,  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher  (himself  a  practical  and  scientific  journeyman  carpenter  and 

^joiner),  shortly  after  was  made  '  a  leading  hand '  on  a  large  job 
in  the  City  (the  rebuilding  the  Union  Bank),  and  before  very  long 
became  a  foreman,  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the  instruction 
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he  got  at  the  Artisans'  Institute.  Of  course  his  previous  training 
was  very  useful  in  preparing  him  to  profit  adequately  by  the  subse* 
quent  teaching  and  practice ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  need  of  the 
latter  which  was  collected  from  students  of  that  Institute,  and  wa» 
published  in  1878  by  the  Trustees,  is  overwhelming.  Being  given  at 
full  length  elsewhere,^  we  may  pass  on. 

(c)  Journeymen  must  be  offered  this  kind  of  teaching  as  well  a» 
lads,  otherwise  in  a  few  years  middle-aged  workmen  will  find  themt- 
selves  exposed  to  a  ruinous  competition  for  work  with  young  fellows 
who  have  had  advantages  which  they  were  never  allowed  to  enjoy. 
The  prospect  of  being  thus  superseded  would  msike  existing  journey- 
men bitter  enemies  to  technical  education.  Their  hostility  on  thia 
ground,  in  fieust,  has  too  often  to  be  reckoned  with  even  now. 

(c2)  Evening  technical  classes  should  be  provided  as  far  as  possible 
near  the  homes  of  those  who  are  to  attend  them.  After  a  hard  day's 
work  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  either  men  or  boys  to  go  long 
distances  to  study>  and  only  the  very  zealous  or  ambitious  will 
do  so. 

(e)  Teachers  must  be  selected  for  these  classes  from  the  workdiop. 
They  must^  in  the  earlier  stages  of  technical  training,  invariably  be 
men  who  have  themselves  worked  at  the  trade  which  they  were  going 
to  teach.  This  would  seem  so  self-evident  that  nothing  but  the 
dense  ignorance  prevailing  until  lately  on  the  whole  subject  could 
make  it  necessary  to  mention  it.  The  learned,  scientific,  and  public- 
spirited  men  who  in  recent  years  have  bestirred  themselves  to  pro- 
mote technical  education  generally  seem  to  have  thought  that  learned 
and  scientific  professors  were  the  proper  parties  to  undertake  it. 
Practical  workmen  would  have  told  them  a  different  tale.  But  then 
it  is  asked.  Where  are  practical  and  scientific  workmen  competent  to 
teach  their  mates  to  be  found  ?  We  answer  that  one  or  two  are 
usually  to  be  discovered  in  large  workshops  and  factories,  who,  by 
the  help  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  the  Science  classes  under  South 
Kensington,  or  their  own  unaided  indomitable  efforts,  have  mastered 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  their  trade,  and  who  with  a  little 
practice,  if  they  have  any  gift  for  teaching,  can  impart  their  know^ 
ledge  to  others.  No  doubt  they  would  be  more  efficient  teachers  in 
most  cases  if  they  had  had  some  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
sometimes  they  cannot  teach  efficiently  at  all  without  it.  But  it  is 
from  these  men  that  all  teachers  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
technical  education  should  be  drawn.  The  lists  of  prize  and  certificate 
holders  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  who  are  practical 
workmen,  would  furnish  a  considerable  number  of  the  teachers  now 
described. 

(/)  In  every  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of  forwarding  tech- 

>  See  the  pamphlet  itself,  entitled  '  Technical  Education,*  price  6<f.    Biooke  '&: 
Co.,  2S2  Strand,  W^.C. 
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nical  instruction,  the  opinions  and  experience  of  practical  thoughtful 
workmm  should  always  be  obtained.  This,  again,  seems  evident 
enough ;  but  it  has  been  too  little  understood,  and  till  quite  lately^ 
indeed,  has  been  almost  totally  ignored. 

)f  •  {g)  Closely  connected  with  this  last  suggestion  comes  the  need 
of  interesting  the  great  working-class  organisations  of  the  country, 
especially  the  members  of  trades'  unions,  in  the  work  of  technical 
education.  At  present,  for  reasons  hinted  at  above,  and  other  con^ 
siderations,  they  are  not  heartily  disposed  to  promote  it,  but  mighty 
and  probably  would,  with  great  effect  if  they  were  once  con* 
vinced  not  only  that  they  could  do  so  without  injury  to  themselves, 
but  that  such  education  would  largely  promote  their  pecuniary 
interests,  as  well  as  their  general  welfare  socially,  morally,' and  intel- 
lectually. Nothing  would  give  a  greater  impetus  to  the  movement 
than  a  widespread  determination  on  the  part  of  the  trades'  unions  of 
the  kingdom  to  use  all  legitimate  means  for  securing  sound  technical 
instruction  both  for  apprentices  and  journeymen.  At  present, 
although  they  insist,  as  they  are  justified  in  doing,  on  endeavouring 
to  keep  up  a  standard  of  wages,  they  have  no  effectual  method  for 
ascertaining  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  admission  to  their  societies^ 
H  they  required  the  production  of  certificates  showing  steady  attend** 
ance  at  technical  classes  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  not  only  justify 
them  in  demanding  a  minimum  wage  for  all  their  members,  but  save 
them  from  the  manifold  evils  and  loss  to  their  funds  consequent  on 
admitting  incompetent  workmen  who  are  continually  <  coming  on  the 
box.' 

(A)  The  last  and  most  important  of  all  the  remedies  needed  for 
existing  evils  and  defects  is  a  revival  of  the  system  of  apprentice* 
ship  under  conditions  adapted  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  industrial  occupations.  Lads  must  be  indentured  in  the  old 
ftshion,  but  the  master  must  be  bound,  not  as  of  old  to  give  them 
their  trade  education  himself  in  the  workshop,  but  to  see  that  they 
attend  classes  for  technical  teaching  so  many  hours  in  the  week,  and 
that  they  pass  a  suitable  examination  when  they  are  out  of  their 
time,  but  before  their  indentures  are  given  up  to  them,  their  parents, 
or  guardians.  These  indentures  would  then  be  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency for  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  would  make  any  other  certifi- 
cate unnecessary  for  ordinary  employment,  though  in  certain  casea 
useful  or  indispensable — as,  for  instance,  when  a  workman  may  have 
gone  through  some  special  course  of  training,  fitting  him  for  a  par- 
ticolar  species  of  skilled  industry  or  supervision.  In  the  last  clause 
(g)  we  adverted  to  the  value  of  such  certificates  as  a  guarantee  in 
election  of  members  of  a  trade  society ;  but  a  proof  that  a  workman, 
yofODg  or  old,  had  duly  <  served  his  time,'  and  at  the  end  of  it  had 
obtained  a  certificate  of  having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of 
tedmical  instruction,  and  of  having  passed  a  satisfisustory  examination. 
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would  have  a  much  wider  range  of  usefulness.  If  the  system  became 
general,  no  competent  employer  or  foreman  would  take  on  an  appli< 
-cant  unless  he  could  show  his  indentures  or  certificate.  At  present 
there  would  probably  be  considerable  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
foremen  and  employers  even  to  look  at  any  certificate  a  youth  or 
journeyman  might  offer.  It  would  most  likely  be  only  a  certificate  from 
South  Kensington;  and  in  addition  to  the  objection  some  foremen 
would  feel  to  a  workman  presuming  to  show  more  scientific  knowledge 
than  themselves,  most  foremen  look  with  suspicion  and  contempt  on 
«ny  pretensions  founded  merely  on  theoretic  knowledge  and  *  book- 
learning.'  The  examinations  and  certificates  now  advocated  would 
soon  be  recognised  as  proving  practical  as  well  as  scientific  skill, 
•and  would  be  not  only  a  recommendation,  but  a  sine  qua  non  for 
employment  on  any  good  jobs  or  in  any  respectable  '  shops.' 

Again,  indentures  and  class-training  of  this  description  would 
guard  lads  against  the  principal  danger  which  besets  them  in  the 
workshop,  viz.  that  of  being  kept  at  one  kind  of  work  too  long. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  interest  of  his  employer  to  change  the 
t>ccupation  of  an  apprentice  very  seldom,  for  when  the  lad  has 
become  proficient  in  any  particular  operation,  he  will  earn  his 
•master  more  money  than  if  set  to  work  to  which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed. The  interest  of  the  apprentice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  as 
soon  as  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  one  class  of  work  he  should  be 
«et  to  something  else,  and  by  this  means  gain  a  wider  knowledge  of 
his  business.  If  it  were  specified  in  the  indentures  that  in  no  case  an 
apprentice  should  be  kept  more  than,  say,  six  months  at  one  species 
of  employment,  he  would  come  *  out  of  his  time '  far  better  fitted  for 
•obtaining  employment  and  getting  forward  in  his  trade.  '  Many  a 
man,'  said  ati  intelligent  workman  to  us  in  speaking  of  our  classes  at 
the'lArtisans'  Institute, '  is  walking  the  streets  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  because  he  has  never  learnt  more  than  a  bit  of  his  trade.' 
And  as  another  remarked,  <It  is  all-round  men  that  are  wanted. 
Workmen  have  been  kept  in  one  groove  when  they  were  apprentices, 
^nd  now,  if  they  can't  get  a  job  in  their  particular  line,  they  have  to 
•^^  play."  It's  the  curse  of  pushing  the  principle  of  division  of  labour 
n  deal  too  far.' 

Neither  would  it  be  so  very  diflSksult  to  persuade  employers  to 
undertake  that  apprentices  should  be  well  trained  both  inside  and 
outside  the  workshop,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  see  that  this  was 
•done.  For  apprentice-labour  is  the  cheapest  that  a  master  has, 
especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  term,  and  a  threat  to  withdraw 
the  apprentice  because  the  master  was  not  keeping  his  part  of  the 
bargain  would  generally  ensure  an  equitable  discharge  of  obligations 
on  one  side,  just  as  a  threat  of  withholding  the  indentures  through 
failure  to  pass  the  requisite  engagement  would  be  effectual  on  the 
^ther  side.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  parents  or  guardians,  or,  in  their 
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default,  of  a  trade  society  lodge,  perhaps  of  an  '  apprentices'  guild,' 
to  see  that  the  contract  was  fairly  fiUfilled  by  both  employer  and 
apprentice.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  apprentice-labour  to  the 
employer  it  may  be  noted  that  the  wages  paid  to  an  apprentice 
during  even  the  last  year  of  his  time  (and  of  course  that  would  be  con- 
siderably above  the  average  for  the  whole  period)  are  usually  doubled 
at  least  for  the  very  first  job  he  gets  when  he  is  a  fiUI-fledged 
journeyman. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  obligation  to  see  that  an  appren- 
tice is  properly  taught  will  be  universally  admitted  when  an  adequate 
premium  is  paid.  But  the  considerations  just  mentioned — the  fact 
that  if  no  premium  be  paid  the  lad  earns  scarcely  more  than  pocket- 
money  at  first,  and  throughout  his  time  receives  so  very  small  a  wage 
comparatively  in  return  for  labour  that  may  be  very  valuable  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  years  before  he  is  out  of  his  time,  should  couvince 
employers  of  the  duty  resting  upon  them  to  secure  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient training  for  all  their  apprentices. 

That  training  we  contend  cannot  be  secured  without  technical 
classes,  taught  by  skilled  workmen,  in  which  the  students  shall  be 
taught  to  apply  scientific  or  artistic  knowledge  to  the  manipulation 
of  the  material  of  their  trade. 

Much  needless  argument  has  been  used  to  prove  that  lads  cannot 
learn  their  trade  without  the  practice,  the  dexterity,  and  skill  which 
can  be  gained  only  in  a  regular  workshop.  Of  course  they  cannot. 
Very  few  persons  have  ever  advocated  dispensing  with  the  training  of 
the  workshop.  What  we  demand  for  apprentices  is  a  training  that 
shall  awppUmenty  not  auperaedej  the  workshop. 

Where  employers  will  bind  themselves  to  see  that  their  apprentices 
shall  attend  classes  in  the  afternoon,  say  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week,  it  would  be  far  better  than  obliging  the  lads  to  attend  only  in 
the  evening,  when  they  are  more  or  less  fatigued  with  their  day'a 
work,  and  naturally,  rightfully,  desire  recreation.  Gradually  it 
will,  we  believe,  come  to  this  arrangement ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  need  be  no  great  hardship  for  a  youth  to  give  up  a  couple  of 
evening  hours  twice  a  week  to  a  kind  of  training  different  from  his 
r^;alar  day's  work,  and  which  may  be  made  exceedingly  interesting. 
We  would  fain  say  more  on  this  most  important  topic,  but  our  limits 
forbid,  and  we  must  leave  it  by  referring  the  reader  who  wants  more 
light  on  the  subject  to  a  very  useful  pamphlet  by  Professor  Sylvamis 
Thompson  on  Technical  Education:  Where  shovM  it  he  given f 
(Kerslake :  Bristol),  and  a  paper  on  Apprenticeship  published  by  the 
Artisans'  Technical  Association,  31  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  principal  points  to  which  we  conceive 
the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  provide  remedies  for  the  existing 
want  of  technical  education  should  be  directed.    We  do  not  pretend 
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to  have  covered  the  whole  ground,  but  we  believe  we  have  touched  on 
some  of  the  points  most  urgently  needing  attention,  and  in  regard  to 
all  of  them  the  utmost  amount  of  light  and  knowledge  that  can  be 
obtained  will  be  truly  welcome.  It  is  most  desirable  to  learn  all  that 
experts,  foreign  nations,  employers,  scientific  professors,  artists,  men 
Uke  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  especially  working  men  themselves, 
«an  tell  us.  In  the  two  massive  volumes  just  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, what  do  we  find  in  relation  to  the  momentous  questions  we 
have  ventured  to  raise  ? 

In  proceeding  to  answer  very  briefly,  yet  as  fully  and  frankly  as 
our  limits  permit,  that  query,  let  us  say  at  once  it  seems  to  us  no 
language  could  well  be  too  strong  to  express  the  value  of  what  these 
seven  public*spirited,  able,  and  conscientious  gentlemen  have  done 
for  the  nation  at  large  by  their  contribution  to  the  cause  they  have 
fM>  deeply  at  heart :  and  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than,  through 
a  sense  of  gratitude  for  their  unwearied  and  admirable  labours,  to 
omit  to  dwell  on  certain  extraordinary  and  lamentable  deficiencies  in 
the  conclusions  they  have  come  to  and  the  recommendations  they 
make. 

Soon  after  the  Boyal  Commission  had  been  constituted,  an  intelli- 
gent and  highly  skilled  artisan,  the  teacher  of  a  technical  carpentry 
and  joinery  class  in  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  remarked 
to  the  writer,  on  hearing  that  the  Commissioners  would  travel  abroad 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  systems  pursued  on  the  Continent,  *I 
wish  I  could  ask  them  to  put  certain  questions  to  the  people  they 
visit.'  The  remark  roused  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  questions 
would  be  asked  by  a  skilled  and  experienced  workman  on  such  a  tour 
which  would  not  occur  to  gentlemen,  however  experienced  and  pains- 
taking they  might  be.  Application  accordingly  was  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Ist,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  competent 
workman  being  added  to  the  Commission,  2nd,  as  to  their  receiving 
a  deputation  of  representative  workmen  to  give  evidence.  The 
answer  was  prompt  and  courteous.  No  workman  could  be  added  to 
the  Commission  because  the  Commissioners  would  have  to  pay  all  their 
own  travelling  expenses,  but  they  would  have  great  satisfaction  in 
receiving  the  proposed  deputation,  provided  a  preliminary  meeting 
were  held  at  which  the  artisans  composing  it  discussed  and  agreed  on 
the  general  outlines  of  the  views  and  experience  they  desired  to  lay 
before  the  Commissioners.  The  result  was,  1st,  a  useful  meeting  of 
about  forty  representative  skilled  mechanics  belonging  to  various 
trades  at  which  the  subjoined  *  Questions '  ^  were  considered  and  unani- 

*  1.  To  what  extent,  in  Continental  technical  schools,  are  the  classes  taught  by 
practical  and  scientific  workmen  7~d.  Are  the  students  taught  to  make  models, 
moulds,  patterns,  &c. — or  to  conduct  experiments  and  processes  in  manufactures — 
with  the  materials  of  their  respective  trades,  in  the  class-room  or  laboratorj,  on  a 
small  scale  and  on  scientific  principles  7 — S.  Are  thej  required  to  do  anj  '  home-work ' 
between  the  meetings  of  the  class  * — i.  How  are  the  teachers  selected,  trained,  and 
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monsly  approved  of  as  suggestions  to  the  Commissioners  respecting 
the  information  which  English  working  men  regarded  as  important 
to  he  obtained  by  them  when  visiting  the  various  centres  of 
instruction  on  the  Continent,  and,  2nd,  the  appearance  before 
the  Commission  of  artisans  chosen  at  the  aforesaid  meeting,  and 
accompanied  by  two  gentlemen  who  also  gave  their  evidence.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  were  thus  fairly  furnished  with  the  views  and 
wants  of  English  workmen  respecting  a  number  of  important  points 
for  inquiry,  and  persons  pursuing  the  subject  in  earnest  would  do  well 
to  examine  the  two  Seports  issued  by  the  Commissioners  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  they  endeavoured  successfully  ta 
obtain  answers  to  these  workmen's  questions.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enter  here  on  this  examination,  but  we  proceed  at  once  to  ask 

remanerated  7  (as'regards  the  latter  point)  by  fees,  salary,  or  Government  payment  by 
results  ? — 5.  Are  certificates  of  merit  given  to  students  which  are  of  use  to  them  in 
obtaining  employment  7 — 6.  If  so,  by  whom  are  they  examined,  and  by  whom  are 
certificates  awarded  7  What  is  the  nature  of  the  examinations  7 — 1,  Is  it  found  that 
good  technical  training  assists  an  apprentice  or  joonieyman  in  obtaining  employment, 
or  better  wages  in  his  trade,  and  the  employer  in  securing  a  better  market  for  his 
goods  7 — 8.  Do  the  working  classes,  especially  youths,  show  a  desire  to  enter  technical 
classes,  and  manifest  any  general  sense  of  the  value  of  such  training  7  Is  any  system 
of  compulsion  thought  necessary  or  desirable,  and  if  enforced,  in  what  manner  7 — 
d.  Has  the  system  of  apprenticeship  ceased  to  be  general,  and  are  these  classes  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  substitute  7 — 10.  If  apprenticeship  is  still  continued,  to  whom  is  the 
fee  paid,  and  who  undertakes  the  duty  of  teaching  the  lad  his  trade  7  How  is  this 
duty  enforced  7 — 11.  Are  journeymen  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  they 
<:an  be  foremen  7 — 12.  And  are  builders,  architects,  and  mechanical  engineers  required 
to  pass  an  examination  before  being  allowed  to  exercise  their  calling?  If  so,  by  whom 
is  the  examination  conducted  in  both  cases  7 — 13.  How  far  are  pupils  at  primary 
schooU  prepared  for  entering  technical  classes  in  later  life  7  Is  pure  science  taught 
in  teehnical  tehooU^  or  only  its  application  to  handicrafts  7 — 14.  Do  pupils  have  to 
pass  any  examination  before  entering  technical  schools  or  classes  7  If  so,  of  what 
nature  is  the  examination,  by  whom  conducted,  &c.  7 — 16.  Do  foremtti  expect  or 
encourage  apprentices  and  journeymen  to  use  scientific  knowledge  in  the  workshop, 
or  is  quantity  of  work  required  rather  than  quality  7 — 16.  Does  the  system  of  'division 
of  labour  *  injuriously  interfere  with  the  application  of  technical  training  to  work 
jierformed  in  the  workshop? — 17.  Are  workmen  generally  trained  to  understand  all 
the  departments  of  their  particular  trade,  and  how  to  construct  the  various  parts  of 
the  machine,  instrument,  piece  of  furniture,  &c.,  on  which  they  may  be  working  7 — 
•e.g.  would  an  engine-fitter  be  instructed  how  to  turn  7  Would  a  turner  be  able  also 
to  file  and  forge  7  If  twenty  men  were  employed  in  making  a  sewing  machine  or  a 
watch,  would  each  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  others,  even  though  for  the  sake 
of  economy  and  despatch  he  were  usually  engaged  in  making  only  one  particular 
part  of  the  machine  7  Are  most  carpenters  and  joiners  trained  to  understand  hand* 
railing  and  staiicasing  as  well  as  the  simpler  branches  of  their  trade  7 — 18.  Is  t^e 
system  of  piece-work  conmion,  and  if  so,  is  it  found  to  promote  or  obstruct  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  and  artistic  training  to  work  performed  in  the  workshop  7  Does 
it  tend  to  promote  or  diminish  good  workmanship  generally  7 

The  following  may,  or  may  not,  be  thought  worth  consideration : — 19.  Do  Trades 
Unions,  where  they  exist,  fix  a  minimum  wage  to  be  accepted  by  their  members  7 — 
20.  If  so,  do  they  take  measures  for  ascertaining  the  practical  (or)  scientific  acquaint- 
ance with  their  respective  trades  possessed  by  candidates  for  membership?  such, 
€^,  as  requiring  certificates  of  competency,  &c.  7 — 21.  Do  they  exert  their  influence 
in  promoting  the  attendance  at  technical  classes  of  youths  and  journeymen  7 
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attention  to  a  serious  and  lamentable  defect  in  regard  to  what  is 
tmquestionably  the  most  vital  point  in  the  whole  range  of  inquiry 
on  this  subject,  viz.  apprenticeship. 

In  their  First  Beport,  issued  at  the  beginning  of  1882,  the  Com- 
missioners wisely  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  apprenticeship 
schools  established  in  France  within  the  last  few  years,  especially 
those  at  La  Villette  in  Paris  and  at  Havre.    They  give  the  very 
valuable  Beports  of  MM.  Gorbon  and  Tolain  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
on  this  subject  at  full  length  in  an  appendix,  and  mention  the  &ct 
that  both  the  Government  and  sundry  municipal  authorities  are 
establishing  similar  schools  in  various  towns  of  France.    They  also 
refer  to  the  establishment  of  an  apprenticeship  school  by  a  syndicate 
or  trades'  guild — viz.  that  of  the  clockmakers  in  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple  in  Paris.    They  also  give  an  important  Eeport  by  a  G  ovem- 
ment  *  Commission  appointed  in  1881  to  draw  up  a  Programme 
for  Handicraft  Apprenticeship  Schools'  in  France.     Nevertheless, 
when  they  come  to  oflFer  their  own  '  conclusions,'  after  adverting  to 
the  evident  determination  of  the  French  Government  and  municipal 
authorities  to  spare  no  cost  or  pains  in  providing  eflScient  technical 
and  literary  instruction  for  the  people,  they  continue  thus :    *  We 
have  greater  difficulty  in  estimating  the  necessity  for,  and  the  value 
of,  apprenticeship  schools  as  a  mode  of  training  artisans.    Whilst 
giving  due  weight  to  some  portions  of  the  reasoning  of  the  French 
reporters,  we  feel  sure  that  they  underrate  what,  in  spite  of  the 
partial  cessation  of  apprenticeship,  can  be  and  is  learnt  in  the  ordi- 
nary workshop.'    We  are  not  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  advantages 
of  apprenticeship  schools  for  training  ordinary  workmen  like  those  of 
La  Villette  and  Havre,  as  compared  with  the  great  cost  of  their 
establishment  and  maintenance,  to  warrant  us  in  recommending  their 
introduction  into  this  country  until  they  have  had  a  more  prolonged 
trial  abroad.'  ^    Now,  on  this  we  have  to  remark — first,  that  if  the 
Commissioners  had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  picked  workmen  in 
the  great  majority  of  English  trades  before  penning  that  paragraph, 
they  would  never  have  supposed  that  the  friends  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  France  were  underrating  the  value  of  what  can  be  learnt  <in 
the  ordinary  workshop,'  because  of  the  efforts  they  were  making  to 
supplement  the  workshop  by  the  apprenticeship  school.    The  Com- 
missioners would  then  have  seen  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
chances  at  present  are  terribly  against  an  ordinary  lad's  learning  any* 
thing  in  the  workshop,  except  dexterity  in  a  particular  groove  of 
work,  and  a  few  hints  or  ^  wrinkles '  which  he  picks  up  by  watching 
older  workmen  or  ^  treating '  them.    And,  secondly,  they  would  not 
have  felt  any  difficulty  in  recommending  the  formation  of  such 

'  Manuf$u;turers  and  employers  are  naturally  reluctant  to  believe  that  company* 
tivcly  little  '  can  be  or  is  learnt  in  the  ordinary  workshop/  beyond  manual  dezteritj. 
♦  Firgt  Jleport,  p.  29. 
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schools  in  this  coimtry  on  the  ground  of  their  cost  compared  with 
their  advantages,  because  they  would  have  seen,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Apprenticeship  Schools  are  essential  for  giving  thorough  tedhnical 
training  to  English  workmen,  that  if  English  manu&ctures  are  to  re- 
tain a  place  in  either  the  home  or  foreign  markets,  the  lads  must,  at  all 
costs,  be  efficiently  trained,  or  the  men  will  inevitably  be  *  duffers ; ' 
and,  on  the  other,  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  classes  may  be 
reduced  by  judicious  management  to  an  insignificant  amount.  As 
r^pirds  the  latter  difficulty,  an  efficient  class  for  most  trades  may  be 
supported  as  a  general  rule  at  the  following  rate : — 

Salary  to  teacher,  from  5^.  to  7^.  per  niglit  for  40  nights 

Bent  of  class-room,  from  69.  to  7tf.  per  week,  for  40  weeks    . 

Outlay  for  apparatus,  material,  cleaning,  gas,  and  firing,  irom  6/.  to  12/. 

Total 


£12 

12 

9 


Considering  that  two  classes,  elementary  and  advanced,  consisting 
of,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  students  in  each,  could  be  taught  for  this 
sum  yearly,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  cost  of  saving  our  national 
manufactures  and  industries  from  premature  decay  need  be  so  very 
alarming.  Classes  in  chemistry,  electric  engineering,  &c.,  would  of 
course  require  larger  outlay  for  material,  apparatus,  etc.,  but  the 
great  majority  of  artisans  could  be  taught,  as  we  know  by  ex- 
perience, at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  30^.  per  head  per  annum, 
supposing  they  are  content  with  one  lesson  a  week  and  a  fair  amount 
of  '  home  work,'  while  ten  classes  could  be  held  on  five  nights  in 
the  week  without  any  increased  cost  of  rent,  because  the  room  would 
generally  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  week,  whether  used  every  night 
or  not.  Of  course  it  would  be  possible  and  pleasant  to  spend  a  great 
deal  more  on  technical  schools  and  classes.  Probably  the  Commis- 
sioners have  been  alarmed,  and  their  imaginations  mischievously 
affected,  by  the  munificent  scale  on  which  our  Continental  brethr^i 
have  been  founding  and  conducting  their  splendid  establishments 
for  apprentices.  England,  being  such  a  far  poorer  country  than 
France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  may  prefer  commencing  in  a  very 
much  more  economical  or  grudging  fashion.  But  we  may  be  allowed 
earnestly  to  hope  that  our  central  and  municipal  authorities  alike, 
our  manufacturers,  employers,  and  all  friends  of  technical^education, 
may  put  aside — somewhat  scornfully,  perhaps — at  once  and  for  ever, 
the  scruples  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  regard  to  apprenticeship 
schools  on  the  score  of  their  expense.  If  the  schools  are  needed 
this  is  hardly  the  time  when,  or  the  quarter  of  the  world  where,  the 
cost  of  founding  and  maintaining  them  should  be  allowed  to  bar  the 
way.*    Half-an-hour's  conversation  with  any  experienced  honest  work- 

*  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Commissioners  (p.  516,  vol.  i.)  nige^the  importance 
of  more  rapid  progress  being  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  'reorganising 
endowed  schools ;  bat  we  regret  that  they  do  not  refer  to  the  duty  of  applylng^funds 
left  for  apprenticeship  fees  to  the  maintenance  of  Technical  Apprenticeship  schools. 

Vol.  XVI.— No.  90.  Y 
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man  "would  suffice  to  convince  most  unprejudiced  persons  of  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  of  the  corroboratlye  evidence 
given  in  the  papers  above  mentioned*  We  do  not  know  that  the 
fact^  of  the  case  could  be  brought  out  more  convincingly  than  by  the 
following  circumstance.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
apprenticeship  system  survives  more  thoroughly  in  mechanical 
engineering  workshops  than  in  any  other  trade.  There  is  more  need 
for  instructing  apprentices  carefully,  and  seeing  that  they  do  their 
work  properly  there,  than  in  most  other  establishments.  The  writer 
being  aware  of  this  fact,  and  having  to  read  a  paper,  about  a  year 
ago,  before  the  London  Foremen  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen's  Asso- 
dation,  oh  '  Apprenticeship,'  asked  the  secretary  of  the  association 
previously  (he  having  gone  through  the  whole  routine  himself  as  a 
pattern  naaker)  whose  ^business  it  was  to  teach  the  apprentices  and 
see  that  they  did  their  work  efficiently.  He  replied,  *  The  foremen, 
certainly.'  The  writer  then  asked  the  chairman  (foreman  in  a  large 
Crovemment  engineering  workshop)  if  he  endorsed  that  statement. 
*  Yes,'  replied  the  chairman,  *  if  you  let  me  alter  the  word  "  business ' 
to  "  duty."  It  is  our  duty,  but  we  cannot  make  it  our  business.  We 
haven't  the  time.  The  pressure  upon  us  is  too  great  to  do  it  properly ; 
besides,  with  all  the  noise  and  hurry  going  on  round  us,  it  is  very 
difficult  either  to  explain  things  to  the  lads,  or  for  them  to  under- 
stand. There  I  was,  trying  the  other  day  ever  so  long  to  make  an 
apprentice  and  a  young  journeyman  understand  how  to  cut  a  worm- 
wheel,  and  had  to  give  it  up  at  last.'  If  that  is  the  state  of  things 
in  engineering  workshops,  we  may  guess  what  are  the  lads'  chances 
of  getting  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  their  trade  in  other 
establishments  !  A  large  employer,  conversing  some  little  time  ago 
with  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  City  and  Guilds'  Institute,  was 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  want  of  good  workmen  in  his  trade.  A 
little  later,  on  something  being  said  about  *  boys '  or  *  apprentices,' 
he  happened  to  observe,  *  Oh,  as  for  boys  they  are  a  great  nuisance. 
So  troublesome  ;  we  never  allow  any  of  them  now  in  our  establish- 
ment.' Our  friend,  the  hon.  secretary,  naturally  replied, '  But  if  no 
pains  are  taken  to  teach  the  lads,  how  can  you  expect  to  have  good 
workmen  ? '  No  doubt  the  lads  are  often  very  troublesome,  insub- 
ordinate, and  more  plague  than  profit,  under  existing  circumstances, 
but  surely  that  points  to  the  truth  of  all  that  has  now  been  urged, 
and  to  the  need  of  reviving  a  genuine  system  of  apprenticeship  with 
regular  indentures,  attendance  at  technical  classes,  bona  fide  super- 
vision (outside  as  well  as  inside  the  shop  or  factory),  and  a  stringent 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  French  schools  for  apprentices,  we 
may  observe  that  the  Commissioners  in  their  First  Report,  p.  36  et  seq^ 
state  that  the  French  Commissioners  of  Inspection  report  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  four  years'  course  in  some  of  these  schools,  not  as  sup- 
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plementixig  early  workshop  training,  but  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Their 
ar^meBts,  no  doubt,  are  forcible,  but  dnly^  we  think,  as  regards  the 
•children  of  a  higher  social  rank  than  ordinary  artisans.  Few  parents 
in  the  latter  class  could  afford  to  keep  their  children  so- long  without 
eamix^  anything.  But  the  plan  might  be  most  beneficial  in  inducing 
parents  with  suflScient  means  to  bring  up  their  boys  to  a  trade, 
instead  of  making  them  clerks,  or  putting  tiiem  into  a  profession  for 
which  they  may  be  quite  unsuited.  For  it  would  enable  lads  to 
learn  a  trade  without  having  to  pass  several  years  amid  the  somewhat 
uncertain  conditions  of  an  ordinary  workshop,  where  they  may  be 
exposed  to  various  coarse  or  contaminating  influences,  and  at  the 
best  will  probably  undergo  a  deal  of  nseless  drudgery  and  lose  much 
valuable  time.  On  this  and  other  cognate  questions,  such  as  whether 
pupils  in  apprentice  schools  should  execute  only  models  or  manu- 
facture articles  for  sale,  &c.,  our  CJommissioners  aff(^d  us  no  opinion. 

But  if  the  Commissioners  were  thus  unsatisfactory  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  schools  in  their  First  Report, 
might  we  not  hope  that  the  experience  they  gained  during  the 
succeeding  two  years,  with  all  the  evidence  offered  them  on  this 
point,  would  suffice  to  give  them  clearer  light  on  the  subject,  and 
to  lead  them  to  grapple  with  it  in  a  resolute  and  decisive  way  ? 
This  we  fully  expected,  and  turned  with  confident  hope  to  the  Second 
Beport,  just  issued,  only  to  be  more  grievously  disappointed  than  ever. 

The  nearest  approach  to  any  deliverance  on  the  matter  is  in  a 
pars^raph  on  p.  539  *  where  the  Commissioners  recommend  *  by  way 
of  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those  in  whose  power  it  is  to 
comply  with  them: — 1.  That  it  be  made  a  condition  by  employers 
of  young  persons  and  by  the  trade  organisations  in  the  case  of  in- 
dustries for  which  an  acquaintance  with  science  or  art  is  desirable, 
that  such  young  persons   requiring  it   receive   instruction   therein 
either  in  schools  attached  to  works  or  groups  of  works,  or  in  such 
classes  as  may  be  available ;  the  employers  and  trade  organisations, 
in  the  latter  case,  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  such  classes.' 
Observe,  this  'condition'  is  mentioned  not  as  a  binding  obligation  on 
the  part  of  parents,  guardians,  and  employers,  to  supply  the  great  and 
grievous  wants  arising  from  the  *  breakdown '  of  the  old  apprentice- 
ship system,  nor  yet  as  a  duty  devolving  on  the  Government  or  local 
authorities  to  see  that  the  '  condition '  is  made  and  kept,  and  the 
schools  supplied,  but  merely  as  a  supplementary  suggestion  thrown 
out  for  consideration,  while  it  is  delicately  hinted  that  employers 
and  trades  unions  may  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
these  classes.    Why  should  *  trade  organisations '  be  asked  more  than 
non-unionists  to  contribute,  or  employers  more  than  the  public  at 
large  ?    It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  supreme  national  importance  that 
lads  should  receive  a  good  technical  education  as  that  children  should 

•  Second  Report^  vol.  i.  * 
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leoeive  primary  education  ;  and  clearly  the  whole  nation  should  do  its 
duty  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Are  we  to  be  shamed 
in  the  presence  of  all  Europe  by  continuing  to  shirk  the  duty  which 
Continental  nations  are  so  zealously  discharging  ? 

The  absence  of  a  clear  and  stringent  deliverance  on  this  matter  by 
the  Commissioners  is  the  more  startling,  because  in  their  Report  on 
Artisans'  and  Apprenticeship  Schools  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Grermany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  they  give  most  interesting 
accounts  of  such  establishments,  and  of  their  beneficent  effect  in 
those  countries.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  account  of '  Apprentice- 
ship Schools  in  Germany,'  ^  where  among  other  points  we  find  it  stated 
that  theoretical  instruction  is  constantly  varied  by  practical  work, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  pupil  <  is  able  to  apply  himself  to  school 
work  without  fatigue  for  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  is  possible 
where  the  instruction  is  theoretical  only.'  Note  again  the  important 
ftct  that  in  Bavaria  ^  some  four  years  ago  there  was  no  woikshop 
teaching  in  any  of  the  schools  of  that  country.  It  was  then  con* 
sidered  that  it  was  no  business  of  the  school  to  treuch  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  the  workshop-'  But  Mr.  Fenton,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Legation  at  Munich,  now  at  the  Hague,  who  gave  the  Commissioners 
the  above  information,  added  that 

he  believed  the  views  of  many  German  educationists  were  becoming  somewhat 
-modified  on  this  question,  and  that  they  were  finding  that  the  workshop  could  help 
the  school,  just  as  the  school  could  help  the  workshop.  Just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  (the  itfldics  are  our  own)  laboratory  tUiutrated  the  principles  of  chemutry^  eo 
the  actual  machine  or  mechanical  operation  (making  models,  e.g.)  often  iUtutratn 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  in  each  case  the  student  without  practical  iUustra' 
tions  would  less  rapidly  acquire  the  knowledge  which  he  seeks,^  * 

Strange  that  our  splendid  Science  and  Art  Department  should  never 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  duriug  all  these  years  I  Their 
workmen  students  could  have  enlightened  them  long  ago.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  the  Council  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute,  and  all  other  excellent  persons  who  will  doubtless 
study  this  Beport,  may  especially  lay  to  heart  the  weighty  remarks 
by  which  M.  Diefenbach  of  Wiirtemberg,®  summed  up  his  valuable 
conversation  with  the  Commissioners  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  Nuremburg ;  not  omitting  his  observations  on  the  Wiirtem- 
berg  trade  societies,  with  regard  to  which,  however,  we  sadly  want  a 
little  more  information,  and  are  even  left  in  uncertainty  whether 
they  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  employers  or  workmen.  But,  above 
all,  why  is  it,  we  repeat,  that  among  all  the  other  able  and,  indeed, 
often  admirable  ^conclusions'  they  come  to  and  recommendations 
they  make,  we  search  in  vain  for  any  approach  to  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  apprenticeship  question,  or  any  pleading  for  the 

only  system  that  can  efficiently  supplement  the  workshop,  viz.  those 

• 
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technical  apprenticeship  schooli  and.  classes  of  which  they  showed 
such  a  timid  apprehension  in  their  First  Report?  Their  doubts 
might  be  forgiven  at  the  outset  of  their  career;  their  neglect  is 
unpardonable  at  its  close. 

In  r^ard  to  other  points  dwelt  on  in  the  foregoing  pages,  or  in 
ihe  '  questions '  propounded  by  the  representative  workmen  mentioned 
above  (p.  310),  some  of  them  we  find  fully  and  satisfactorily  dealt 
with.     To  these,  therefore,  we  need  not  advert;  but,  in  regard  to 
others,  we  regret  to  say  there  is  either  no  light  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  of  the  faintest  description.     For  instance,  we  find  little  or 
nothing  said  as  to  one  of  the  great  difficulties  technical  education 
has  to  contend  with  in  large  towns — the  reluctance  or  inability  of 
tired  lads  or  men  to  go  any  distance  to  a  class,  however  highly  they 
may  value  the  teaching  to  be  gained  there.      The  necessity  for 
forming  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  workmen's  dwellings  has 
scarcely  dawned  as  yet  upon  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  technical  edu- 
cation ;  or,  if  feebly  recognised  by  their  understandiDg,  it  has  cer- 
tainly not  impressed  itself  in  proportion  to  its  importance  on  their 
conscience.    The  Royal  C!ommissioners  in  their  recommendations  give 
no  help  whatever  to  this  important  consideration.     They  have  not  a 
word  to  aid  in  rousing  either  employers  or  artisans,  by  their  trade 
organisations  or  in  their  individual  capacity,  to  realise  the  immense 
lesponsibility  which  rests  on  both  parties  alike  in  this  crisis  of  our 
national  fortunes.     They  tell  us  nothing  about  the  efifect  which  im- 
proved technical  training  has  in  bettering  the  financial  and  social, 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  workman  on  the  one  hand,  or  in 
securing  to  the  employer  a  better  market  for  his  goods  on  the  other. 
Nor  83  to  the  assistance  which  a  young  man  derives,  in  seeking  em- 
ployment, from  having  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  a  satis£eustory 
examination  at  the  close  of  his  ^  time,*  or  on  any  occasion*    Nor, 
again,  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  necessity  existing 
in  many  Continental  states  for  men  to  pass  an  examination  before 
they  are  allowed  to  act  as  foremen,  or  even  as  architects,  builders, 
and  engineers.    If  they  had  given  us  a  little  help  in  deciding 
whether  such    examinations  should  be    made    obligatory  in    this 
country,  it  might  have  materially  tended  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
'  jerry-building '  which  works  such  grievous  consequences,  especially  to 
our  working-class  population.    It  was  earnestly  hoped  by  some  who 
know  the  practical  needs  of  workmen  that  the  Commissioners  would 
kave  thrown  light  on  another  matter  of  minor,  but  still  serious, 
importance,  much  under  discussion  just  now — ^viz.  whether  in  tech- 
nical classes  for  workers  in  wood  and  iron  the  students  should  be  set 
to  noake  models  in  the  class  themselves,  or  whether  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  teacher  to  show  them  by  models,  already  made,  how  the  geo- 
metrical or  other  rules  and  principles  taught  from  the  '  flat '  by  the 
blackboard  or  diagrams,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  <  solid.'    Continental 
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practice  in  this  matter  would  probably  have  helped  both  English 
teachers  and  students  not  a  little;  yet  the  subject  is  not  even 
glanced  at  in  this  Report.  The  subject  of  *  piece-work '  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  technical  education^  and  English  workmen 
would  have  gratefully  welcomed  any  light  that  the  Commissioners 
could  have  thrown  upon  it  by  their  extensive  inquiries.  But  this 
also  is  passed  by,  as  well  as  the  cognate  question  referred  to  above — 
viz.  as  to  how  far  Continental  artisans  are  ^  all-round '  men,  whether, 
e.g.  an  engine-fitter  would  be  able  to  turn,  or  a  turner  to  file  and 
forge,  a  carpenter  and  joiner  to  undertake  hand-railing  as  well  as  to 
cut  the  bevels  geometrically  for  a  hip-roof,  &c.,  or  whether  the 
^  division  of  labour,'  and  other  causes  tending  to  limit  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  trade,  are  counteracted  by  voluntary,  or,  in  the 
case  of  apprentices,  compulsory  attendance  at  technical  classes. 

Then  there  are  questions  connected  with  aU  the  hindrances  to 
technical  education  created  by  the  indifiference  of  employers,  the 
jealousy  of  workmen,  demand  for  cheapness  by  customers,  and  re- 
quirements by  foremen  for  quantity  raUier  than  quality,  aad  last, 
but  not  least,  the  positive  hostility,  in  many  cases,  of  contractors  to 
workmen  who  try  tp  do  their  work  in  a  workmanlike  manner*  Yexy 
oorious  illustrations  might  be  afforded  of  the  effect  of  these  evil 
influences  on  the  movement  which  the  Commissioners  have  ao  ex- 
tensively served,  and  we  should  have  been  thankful  if  they  had  not 
altogether  ignored  it  in  their  JReport. 

Other  omissions,  more  or  less  important,  might  be  mentioned, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  provoke  further  inquiry,  aiidy  perhaps, 
indignant  complaint.  '  How  was  it  possible,'  the  Commissioners  may 
exclaim,  ^  that  we  could  traverse  every  portion  of  the  vast  field  of 
investigation  during  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal ! '  True,  and 
we  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of  these  or  other  omissions  had  not 
their  attention  been  pointedly  directed  to  these  points  by  English 
worknien  as  among  those  subjects  on  which  they  were  specially 
desirous  of  gaining  information.  It  is  just  because  no  workmen 
were  on  the  Commission,  and  could  not,  therefore,  inquire  or  speak 
for  themselves,  we  submit  that  a  primary  obligation  rested  on  the 
Commissioners  to  keep  their  wants  and  desires  distinctly  before  them. 
Firmly  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  no  system  of  technical  education  is 
worth  establishing  unless  pmctical  workmen  have  been  consulted  at 
almost  every  step,  we  feel  bound  to  protest,  not  only  against  the 
neglect  of  which  we  have  now  ventured  to  complain,  but  against  the 
tendency  we  have  too  often  observed  in  high  quarters,  among  zealous 
and  disinterested  friends  of  the  cause,  and  notably  in  the  plans  and 
operations  of  that  admirable  institution,  the  City  and  Gruilds  of 
London  Institute,  to  ignore  the  opinions  or  decline  the  cotmsels  of 
experienced  artisans.  Had  the  omissions  now  pointed  out  occurred 
simply  from  want  of  time  or  funds,  it  would  be  as  unjust  as  ungrate- 
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ful  to  complain  of  them.  But  it  is  because  they  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  this  radical  error,  for  which  no  amount  of  zeal  and  energy  in 
other  ways  can  sufficiently  compensate,  and  against  whose  evil  influ- 
ence in  other  directions  we  desire  earnestly  to  plead,  that  we  have 
spoken  plainly  and  with  regret.  It  is  true  that  the  Commissioners, 
we  believe,  have  widely  and  willingly  accepted  the  evidence  of  prac- 
tical workmen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  trust  also  on  the 
Continent,  which,  when  it  is  published,  will  materially  help  to  fill  the 
gaps  lamented  in  their  Beport.  But  why  was  not  this  evidence  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Beport  a  little  more  clearly  and  decisively  ?  Why 
were  no  <  recommendations '  based  on  it,  and  no  ^  conclusions '  drawn 
from  it,  in  any  degree  proportionate  to  the  importance  which  we 
daim  for  it  ?  Had  they  themselves  been  at  all  adequately  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  that  importance,  it  seems  impossible  but  that  they 
would  have  given  due  weight  and  prominence  to  the  effect  which  it 
should  have  produced  on  their  own  minds. 

Let  us,  however,  regard  what  is  now  granted  to  us  as  simply  a  large 
and  admirable  instalment  of  the  information  which  the  great  industrial 
and  manu&cturing  inteiests  of  this  country — so  &voured  by  nature, 
so  hampered  by  ignorance — ^have  a  right  to  demand.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  'ruling  powers  'will  be  stimulated  or  shamed  into  official 
action  by  the  sight  of  what  a  few  public-spirited  men  have  been 
doing  at  their  own  expense  for  a  great  movement  which  requires  and 
deeerves,  and,  on  the  Continent,  receives,  the  ungrudging  liberality 
of  both  central  and  municipal  authority ;  and  that  two  or  three  com- 
petent Grovemment  Commissioners  will  shortly  be  despatched  in 
various  directions  to  supplement  the  labours  of  the  recent  Royal 
Ccmunission.  For  what  the  gentlemen  composing  that  Commission 
have. done,  we  tender  our  heartiest  thanks.  For  what  they  have 
fidled  to  do,  we  entreat  them  either  to  supply  their  omission  in  a 
future  Beport ;  or,  what  is  rather  more  reasonable,  to  asdst  in  inducing 
the  Government  to  secure  inheritors  of  their  energy,  zeal,  and  ex- 
perience worthy  to  succeed  them,  and  capable  of  carrying  forward 
their  noble  task  to  its  completion. 

Henrt  Sollt. 
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COUNTY  CHARACTERISTICS— SUSSEX. 

With  one  great  foot  outstretched  into  the  Channel,  Sussex  holds  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  England  like  a  warder^ 

fixed  at  its  searpost,  with  the  hills  for  shield. 

Tjbe  fir0t  impression  produced  by  a  study  of  ita  configuration  is-- 
how  admirably  Nature  has  formed  it  for  defence ;  and  the  extent  to 
which  its  resources  in  this  respect  have  been  made  available  is  fore- 
mo9t  among  the  mmMyrahilia  of  its  history.    At  the  points  where  it 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Continent  it  is  guarded  by  inaccessible 
cUfib*    The  low  coast-line  elsewhere  is  either  fenced  by  the  hairier 
of  hills  running  at  a  short  distance  behind  it,  or  by  tracts  of  maisL 
The  gaps  formed  by  a  few  river-channels  in  the  hill-range  afford 
iaoomparable  sites  for  strongholds,  and  the  original  condition  of  tilie 
cowitry  inland,  which  was  that  of  a  dense  forest,  opposed  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invader's  progress.    At  three  points  only, 
where  its  defensive  armour  is  weak — the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  the 
coast  between  Eastbourne  and  Hastings,  and  that  between  Winchelaea 
and  Bye — ^has  invasion  ever  been  successful ;  but  the  inviting  accessi- 
bility of  so  long  a  seaboard  has  exposed  it  to  repeated  assaults.    The 
warder's  shield  especially  is  dinted  with  countless  marks  of  cmset 
The  encampments,  of  which  a  continuous  series  occupies  the  highest 
points  of  the  South  Downs,  owe  their  existing  form  to  the  Romans, 
and  their  names  to  the  Saxons,  as  is  shown  by  the  common  termina- 
tion hwry  {byrig,  a  fortiGed  place),  but  their  origin  is  almost  nn- 
doubtedly  British*     From  these  heights  the  Regni  (by  which  name 
the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Sussex  were  known  to  the  Romans)  must 
have  watched  the  advance  of  the  invading  legions  out  of  Kent,  and 
have  sent  forth  their  warriors  in  vain  efiforts  to  repel  them.     Some  of 
the  barrows  with  which  the  crests  of  the  hills  are  studded  may  contain 
the  bones  of  these  fedlen  heroes. 

Their  conquest  finally  achieved,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  dealt 
with  the  Regni  so  judiciously  that  they  became  attached  subjects  of 
the  empire.    The  sagacity  of  the  conquerors  quickly  recognised  that 
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Begnum,  the  principal  town  of  the  tribe  (the  site  of  Chichester), 
commanded  one  of  the  points  where  the  coast  is  naturally  defence- 
less, and  they  transformed  it  into  a  Soman  city.  The  tribal 
chief,  Cogidabnus,  was  Imperial  legate  in  Britain  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  An  inscription  found  in  1720  (now  preserved 
at  Goodwood)  records  that  he  adorned  his  capital  with  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Minerva,  as  patrons  of  a  coUegvwm 
fabrorv/niy  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  guild  of  ship 
carpenters  belonging  to  the  port.  The  mosaic  pavements  and  remains 
of  buildings,  together  with  the  coins  and  urns  found  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  city,  testify  to  the  extent  of  the  Roman  settlement.  There 
the  great  Stane  Street,  which  ran  to  London,  formed  a  junction  with 
another  road  that  skirted  the  coast  from  Anderida  (Pevensey)  to 
Fortus  Magnus  (Porchester).  The  same  military  discernment  which 
was  shown  in  the  adoption  of  Begnum  dictated  the  choice  of  Ande- 
rida as  the  site  of  a  second  stronghold.  Its  name  was  derived  from 
the  vast  forest  (known  to  the  Britons  as  Coit  Andred,the  uninhabited 
wood,  and  to  the  Saxons  as  Andred's  Wald)  upon  the  southern  edge 
of  which  it  stood.  Like  the  fortresses  of  Kent,  it  was  placed  under 
the  control  of '  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore.'  The  castle,  of  which 
the  walls  are  stiU  standing,  besides  shielding  another  exposed  point 
of  the  coast,  commanded  the  inland  marshes  and  the  forest  behind. 
On  a  height  in  the  parish  of  Pulborough,  overlooking  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Arun  and  Bother,  the  remains  of  another  castMum  are 
traceable.  Confiding  in  the  security  thus  guaranteed,  many  wealthy 
Romans  (probably  of  official  rank)  fixed  their  abodes  in  choice  situa- 
tions of  the  hills  and  seaboard.  Of  one  villa  discovered  at  Bignor 
enough  remains  to  attest  the  judgment  and  taste  as  well  as  the 
opulence  of  its  owner.  The  high  ground  which  he  chose  for  its  site 
abatted  on  the  Stane  Street,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Regnum, 
and  lay  open  to  the  south-west,  facing  a  group  of  hills  and  valleys 
more  picturesquely  '  folded '  than,  perhaps,  at  any  other  point  of  the 
South  Downsj  Here,  upon  an  area  of  some  four  acres,  he  planned 
his  house  on  a  grand  scale,  its  chief  rooms  being  ranged  round  an 
inner  court,  having  baths  and  sudatories  on  one  side.  The  mosaic 
pavement  of  the  banqueting  haU,  decorated  with  Cupids  engaged  in 
gladiatorial  combat,  with  dancing  nymphs  and  other  graceful  designs, 
is  among  our  best- preserved  relics  of  Roman  art.  Traces  of  simUar 
bat  smidler  villas  have  been  found  at  Hurstpierpoint,  Angmering, 
and  elsewhere.  The  large  beds  of  scorisB,  found  in  connection  with 
imperial  coins  and  fragments  of  Samian  pottery  and  glass  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  furnish  proof  that  the  Romans  made  ample  use 
of  the  ironstone  wherewith  the  Weald  abounds,  and  which  its  then 
unexhausted  woods  supplied  ready  material  for  smelting. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces  from  Britain,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  civilisation  which  Sussex  had  for  a  while  breathed  was  sud- 
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denly  dissipated)  and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  it  relapsed 
into  barbarism.  The  Soman  settlement  there,  however,  lasted  so  long 
that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  a  relic  of  it  more  enduring 
than  the  memorials  above  mentioned.  The  finely  shaped  heads  and 
stem  features  of  some  of  the  North  Sussex  peasantry  bear  no  little 
resemblance  to  the  antique  Boman  type.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
this  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  That  the  conquerors  inter- 
married with  the  native  women  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is 
easier  to  understand  the  retention  of  so  marked  a  type  among  dwellers 
in  a  rural  district  than  its  persistent  transnussion  to  townsmen  such  as 
the  Trasteverini,  who  are  the  besb-known  examples  of  it. 

In  A.n.  477  the  Saxon  marauders  effected  the  incursion  which  they 
had  long  threatened.  A  horde,  commanded  by  iElla  and  his  sons, 
landed  at  Cymenes-ora,  identified  with  Xynor,in  the  parish  of  Sidles- 
ham.  Having  made  themselves  masters  of  Begnum,  they  spread  along 
the  coast  until  they  reached  Anderida,  which  they  attack^  and  took^ 
slaying,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ^  all  that  dwelt  therein, 
nor  was  there  one  Briton  left'  The  settlement  of  the  South  Saxons, 
whose  memory  is  perpetuated  in  the  county  name,  was  thus  founded. 
The  families  or  clans  that  composed  the  invading  tribe  appear  to  have 
attached  their  patronymics  to  the  places  ending  in  ing^  which  are 
numerous  near  the  coast ;  e.g.  Angmering,  Groring,  &c.  Cissa,  one  of 
Ella's  sons,  is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  city  of  Chichester 
(Cissa's  Ceaster)  and  to  the  fortification  of  Cissbury.  Though  a  few 
Celtic  place-names  have  been  retained,  such  as  Grlynde,  Lewes,  &c., 
the  predominance  of  Teutonic  roots  in  local  nomenclature  is  veiy 
large.  The  speech  of  the  Sussex  peasant  is  as  genuinely  Saxon 
as  that  of  his  Kentish  neighbour.^ 

The  conversion  of  the  South  Saxons  to  Christianity  was  effected 
about  the  year  680  by  Wil£rid  of  York  and  other  priests,  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  at  Selsey.  Having  been  wdcomed  by  King  Edil- 
walch,  who  was  already  a  Christian,  the  nussionaries  prevailed  upon 
a  few  of  the  chiefs  to  receive  baptism*  According  to  Bede,  their 
acceptance  of  the  rite  was  immediately  followed  by  a  copious  £ei11  of 
rain,  which  terminated  a  drought  that  had  lasted  for  three  years  and 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  such  straits  of  famine  that  they  chained 
themselves  together  in  bands  and  leapt  into  the  sea.  Influenced  both 
by  this  miracle  and  by  the  superior  knowledge  of  Wilfirid,  who  is 
said  to  have  taught  them  the  hitherto  unknown  art  of  fishing,  the 
people  accepted  the  faith  with  one  accord.    Selsey  was  formed  into 

^  It  is  distingiiished  by  a  broad  yawning  pronnnciation  of  the  open  vowels, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  nndetBtand,  and  is  hardly  to  be  represented  in  print. 
Some  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  trying  to  follow  the  rhyme-sequenoe  in  the 
following  doggrel  triplet,  which  figures  on  an  alehouse  sign : — 

I,  John  Charman, 

Will  beat  half  on  'em 

With  any  long-legged  man  in  Wamham. 
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aa  episcopal  see,  and  so  remained  until  the  Norman  Conquest,  when 
it  gaye  place  to  Chichester.  The  churches  of  Worth,  Bosham,  and 
Sompting  are  among  the  few  examples  of  Saxon  architecture  extant. 
The  first  is  said  to  afford  ^  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  groond-plan  that  remains.' '  The  second  is  figured  (although 
conventionally)  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  that  in  which  Harold 
heard  mass  before  sailing  to  Normandy.  The  third  has  certain  unique 
architectural  features  which  cannot  be  here  described,  but  will  well 
repay  examination.  Another  memorable  relic  of  the  same  period  is 
Mayfield.  The  church  stands  on  ihe  site  of  one  built  by  Archbishop 
Dunstan,  and  in  the  dining-haU  of  the  arohiepiscopal  palace  (now 
converted  into  a  nunnery)  are  shown  his  sword,  anvil,  hammer,  and 
the  very  tongs  wherewith  he  pinched  the  devil's  nose. 

After  merging  first  in  Wessex  and  then  in  the  national  dominion 
consolidated  by  its  kings,  Sussex  was  erected  into  an  earldom,  and 
formed  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Harold  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  The  Danish  invasions,  from  which  the  east  coast  of 
England  more  particularly  suffered  under  the  later  Saxon  kings,  have 
left  a  few  obvious  traces  in  such  Sussex  place-names  as  Danehurst, 
Danehill,  &c.,  which  probably  mark  the  sites  of  battles.  Seaford, 
according  to  the  plausible  conjecture  of  Mr.  Lower,  stands  for  Sea* 
fiord,  and  may  be  the  site  of  a  Danish  settlement.  The  same  writer 
believed  himself  able  to  detect  ^  the  Danish  or  Norseman  type  in  the 
figure  and  countenances  of  many  sea-going  Sussex  men.'  ^ 

The  great  battle 

That  crowned  the  Norman's  guile 
With  victory  at  Senlac, 

and  chai^ied  the  destinies  of  England,  has  conferred  a  distinction 
upon  the  county  of  which  its  sons  may  well  be  proud,  unwelcome 
86  it  must  have  been  to  their  fore&thers.  Owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
Conqueror's  having  selected  his  landing-place  on  its  coast,  the  resist- 
ance which  it  was  the  first  to  offer  to  his  advance,  and  its  nearness  to 
Normandy,  Sussex  wa&  subjected  to  a  more  rigid  application  of  mili- 
tary rule  than  any  other  province.  Following  the  old  Teutonic 
practice  of  measuring  land  by  the  rope,  the  Normans  partitioned  it 
into  six  districts,  or  Bapes,  each  having  a  frontage  to  the  sea,  a  river, 
and  a  harbour  of  communication  with  Normandy ;  each  fortified  by  a 
strong  castle  under  a  feudal  chief  or  baron,  of  whom  the  lesser  land- 
holders were  tenants^  The  sites  of  these  castles  were  admirably 
chosen  for  domination  and  security,  as  is  shown  by  the  ruins  of 
Hastings,  Lewes,  Arundel,  and  Bramber.  No  position  more  naturally 
inoipregnable  could  well  be  found  than  that  of  Bramber.  The  jutting 
headland  of  the  Downs  on  which  it  stands  commands  the  gap  through 

*  Muzxay's  Eaaidbooh,  '  Biitory  ofSutux,  Introduction,  p.  vi. 
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^rhich  ^the  Adur  flows  into  the  harbour  of  Shoreham,  and  is  siur- 
rounded  by  the  hills  on  all  sides  but  one,  which  the  marshes  suf- 
ficiently protect.  Frowning  from  this  height,  of  which  the  base  was 
trenched  into  a  deep  moat  and  the  apex  raised  as  a  site  for  the  keep, 
the  castle  of  the  de  Braoses  must  have  effectually  overawed  their 
vassals  in  the  valleys  and  plains.  The  lofty  fragments  of  the  gate- 
tower,  and  barbican,  and  the  ruins  of  the  walls  rising  above  the 
fosse,  which  is  now  filled  with  trees,  are  among  the  most  impressive 
of  feudal  reUcs.  Less  striking  in  point  of  situation,  but  more  im- 
posing in  architectural  features,  are  the  baronial  fortresses  of  the  de  , 
Warrennes  at  Lewes,  of  the  Montgomerys  at  Arundel,  and  the  castle 
of  the .  Honour  of  L'Aigle  (or  Aquila)  at  Pevensey,  which  ite  builder, 
Bobert  de  Moreton,  half-brother  of  the  Conquer(Mr,  welded  into  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  Castle  of  Anderida. 

Side  by  side  with  these  symbols  of  the  Normans'  power  arose  the 
evidences  of  their  piety.  The  Abbey  of  Battle,  founded  by  William 
upon  the  scene  of  his  victory,  was  folbwed  by  the  erection  of 
monasteries  and  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  chief  barons.  The  nave  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  the 
churches  of  Steyning,  Old  and  New  Shoreham,  Bishopstone,  and 
others  near  the  coast,  are  fine  examples  of  this  period.  Their  artistic 
details  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  contemporary 
churches  of  Normandy  that  they  are  attributed  by  experts  to  the  same 
architects. 

Under  the  Plantagenet  kings  the  county  made  rapid  progress 
in  such  civilisation  as  the  feudal  system  admitted.  The  churches 
of  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  periods  of  Grothic  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  been  handed  down  to  our  own  day  with  less 
alteration  than  has  befallen  those  in  other  counties.  The  monasteries 
of  Battle,  Bayham,  Michelham,- and  Boxgrove,  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  of  Mayfield,  the  castles  of  Bodiam  and  Hurstmonceux,  and  the 
manor-houses  of  Growhurst  and  Brede,  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
indicate  their  ground-plan  and  leading  features.  Boroughs  grew 
up  under  the  shadow  of  the  castles,  and  their  inhabitants  obtained 
charters  of  municipal  privileges.  The  chief  harbours,  with  Hastings 
at  their  head,  were  constituted  members  of  the  Cinque  ports,  a 
corporation  which  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  national  fleet.  The 
trade  in  Wealden  iron  was  so  considerable  that  the  carts  which  carried 
ore  from  the  mines  were  subjected  to  a  special  toll  on  entering  the 
gates  of  Lewes.  Consequent  upon  the  felling  of  the  woods  required  for 
smelting,  the  interior  of  the  county  began  to  lose  its  forestal  character^ 
and  portions  of  the  cleared  ground  became  converted  into  tillage  and 
pasture. 

The  little  borough  of  Lewes  above-mentioned,  now  the  chief 
county  town,  fills  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century  out 
of  proportion  to  its  actual  importance,  as  the  scene  of  the  battle 
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between  Henry  III.  and  the  Barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  which 
ended  in  the  drfeat  of  the  royal  army,  and  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  our  representative  system.  The  crest  of  the  downs 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought  owes  to  the  king  its  popular  name  of 
Mount  Harry.  A  plantation  of  firs,  known  as  Black  Cap,  marks  the 
summit.  At  some  little  distance  westward  a  large  cross  cut  in  the 
turf  may  still  be  traced,  which  was  probably  designed  to  invite  the 
prayers  of  passers-by  for  the  souls  of  the  slain. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  or  four  centuries  during  which  England 
was  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  with  France,  the  Sussex  coast  was 
subject  to  repeated  inroads,  which,  though  met  by  gallant  resistance 
that  prevented  their  extension  inland,  occasioned  much  local  sufifering 
and  irreparable  injury.  Of  these  assaults  the  town  of  Winchelsea 
bore  the  severest  brunt,  and  retains  the  most  obvious  traces.  The 
old  town,  which  stood  on  an  insulated  spit  of  shore,  three  miles 
further  to  the  south-east,  having  been  destroyed  by  an  inundation, 
Edward  I.  in  1288  rebuilt  it  after  a  plan  of  his  own,  upon  a  new  site. 
Selecting  for  the  purpose  a  hill  called  Higham,- which  now  rises  steeply 
on  all  sides  out  of  the  marshes,  but  then  abutted  north  and  east  on 
the  sea,  he  divided  the  town  into  quarters  by  rectangular  streets, 
terminated  by  gates  on  three  sides,  and  a  deep  fosse  for  its  western 
limit.  The  area,  of  about  150  acres,  included  three  churches,  two 
monasteries,  and  municipal  buildings  of  proportionate  dignity, 
besides  storehouses  for  wine  and  other  imports,  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants carried  on  a  large  trade.  Whether  on  account  of  its  reputed 
wealth,  or  its  notoriety  as  the  harbour  whence  invading  expeditions 
usually  embarked,  Winchelsea  seems  to  have  "been  especially  obnoxious 
to  the  French,  and  its  defensive  strength  availed  it  little.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  once  fired  and  a  second  time  sacked.  In 
the  next  reign  a  third  attack  upon  it  was  defeated  by  the  spirited 
stand  of  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  but  three  years  later  it  was  taken  and 
partially  burnt  by  John  de  Yienne.  It  underwent  the  same  fate 
once  more  in  1449.  These  ravages  were  followed  by  the  desertion  of 
the  sea,  which  annihilated  its  harbour  and  commerce.  The  chancel 
of  a  magnificent  church,  containing  some  exquisite  Decorated  carving 
aad  ornamental  sculpture,  is  the  chief  relic  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
The  rest  of  the  fabric  and  the  monastic  and  municipal  buildiugs  have 
perished.  The  gates,  which  are  still  perfect,  defiine  the  original 
extent  of  the  defences,  but  so  shrunken  is  the  present  area  that  the 
^  New  gate '  stands  a  mile  away  among  the  fields. 

The  neighbouring  town  of  Rye  more  than  once  su£fered  from 
similar  incursions,  and  in  1377  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
Ypres  Tower  and  Landgate  are  all  that  remain  of  its  fortifications. 
Other  places  on  the  coast  were  at  various  dates  scenes  of  fierce 
encounter  with  the  Friench.  A  force  which  landed  at  Rottingdean 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  defeated  the  Prior  of  Lewes  with  his 
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letamers,  and  carried  them  off  oaptive.  Another  band  took  and 
bnmt  Brighthelmaton  (now  Brighton)  in  the  -reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  an  attack  upon  Seaford  was  successfully  beaten  off  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Pelham,  whose  tomb  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Lewes,  thus  punningly 
jsecords  the  exploit : — 

Wliat  time  the  Frencli  thought  to  have  sackt  Sea-Foord 
This  Felhaxn  did  repel  'em  hack  ahoard. 

The  manufacture  of  iron,  which  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  county 
firom  the  fourteenth  century  onwards,  furnished  its  defenders  with 
weapons  ready  to  their  hands.  Ordnance  was  cast  there  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  and  a  mortar,  which  long  stood  oa  Eridge 
Green,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  made  in  England.  Gannon  wexe 
manufactured  at  Buzted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  by  Ralph  Hogge, 
one  of  a  &mily  of  ironfounders,  whose  house,  bearing  their  rebus,  the 
device  of  a  hog,  and  the  date,  1581,  is  still  shown.  The  trade  grew 
rapidly  during  the 'sixteenth  century,  140  hammer-miUa  and  furnaces 
being  at  work  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Many  families  of  humble 
rank  were  raised  by  means  of  it  to  wealth  and  standing.  One  of 
them,  the  Fullers,  was  frank  enough  to  avow  this  by  taking  for  their 
motto  Oarbone  et  fordpibua.  Nor  were  men  of  rank  and  gentle  blood 
slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves,  even  at  the 
expense  of  marring  the  chief  beauty  of  their  ancestral  estates.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  check  the  wholesale  destruction  of  timber  which  the  manu- 
facture involved,  but  the  eimctments  passed  were  so  often  evaded  that 
it  proceeded  with  little  intermission.  Save  that  the  atmosphere  may 
have  been  less  darkened  and  polluted  by  the  exhalations  of  charcoal 
than  of  coal,  the  Weald. of  Sussex  at  this  period  must  have  closely 
resembled  the  '  Black  Country '  of  the  Midlands  to-day.  All  available 
brooks  were  diverted  into  valleys  or  meadows  in  order  to  form  ponds 
for  driving  the  hammer-nulls,  and  dams  of  earth  were  thrown  across 
them  called  ^  pond- bays,*  with  brickwork  attached  for  letting  out  the 
water.  The  din  of  the  ponderous  hammers  used  in  smelting  resounded 
on  every  side.  Specimens  of  the  manufacture  are  copimon  in  the 
shape  of  ornamental  slabs,  andirons,  or  brand^dogs,  and  chinmey 
backs,  often  curiously  elaborate,  and  occasionally  artistic,  in  work- 
manship. The  most  famous  of  its  products  was  the  great  balustrade 
round  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  was  cast  in  the  Lamberhurst 
furnace. 

The  activity  which  the  men  of  Sussex,  from  the  noble  downvraids, 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  conunerce,  was  compatible  with  much 
patriotic  ardour  and  chivalric  enterprise.  Under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  the  county  contributed  as  goodly  a  number  of  statesmen  and 
soldiers  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  as  any  in  the  realm. 
The  Pelhams,  already  named,  the  Fiennes,  Lords  Dacre  of  the  South, 
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the  Montagus,  Palmers,  Shirleys,  G-orings,  Gages,  Dobells,  Asbbum* 
bams,  Carylls,  anid  many  more,  took  distinguisbed  parts  on  one  side 
or  anotber  in  tbe  stirring  events  of  tbeir  time.  Of  tbe  stately 
mansions  wbicb  belonged  to  tbem  in  various  parts  of  tbe  county  some 
are  still  perfect  and  others  in  ruins.  Wiston,  Parbam,  Guckfield, 
Asbbumbam,  Street,  and  Petwortb  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 
Wiston,  a  Tudor  building  mucb  modernised,  deserves  pre-eminence 
on  account  of  its  association  witb  tbe  tbree  brothers  Sbirley,  wbose 
careers  of  Eastern  adventure  fumisb  one  of  tbe  most  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  Elizabethan  revival  of  chivalry,  and  were  accounted  so 
remarkable,  even  in  tbeir  ovm  time,  as  to  be  made  tbe  subject  of  a 
drama  by  Day,  Eowley,  and  Wilkins.  Concerning  Street  Place,  a 
handsome  example  of  Jacobean  architecture,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Dobells,  a  singular  tradition  is  current  that  during  tbe  civil  war  a 
borseman,  hotly  pursued,  rode  into  the  ball  and  disappeared  within  a 
secret  recess,  which  is  only  approached  by  the  ohinmey-breast,  whence 
be  never  emerged.  Asbbumham  Place,  tbe  'seatt>f  Lord  Asbbum- 
bam, possesses  peculiar  interest.  It  was  built  by  John  Asbbumbam, 
Crentleman  of  tbe  Bedchamber  to  Charles  I.,  and  who,  as  his  attendant 
on  tbe  scaffold,  received  a  gift  of  tbe  king's  body-clothing  and  watch, 
together  with  tbe  sheet  thrown  over  bis  corpse,  which  are  still 
treasured  in  tbe  bouse  as  sacred  relics.  Petwortb,  tbe  residence  suc- 
cessively of  tbe  Percys,  Seymours,  and  Wyndbams,  contains  one  of 
the  choicest  picture  galleries  in  England.  Parbam,  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  is  noteworthy  not  only 
on  account  of  its  noble  proportions,  but  as  tbe  depository  of  a  unique 
collection  of  Greek  MSS.,  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and]mediseval  armour, 
gathered  by  its  late  owner.  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  during  his  travels. 
Cockfield  Place,  the  residence  of  the  Sergisons,  boasts  tbe  possession 
of  a  fateful  lime*tree  in  tbe  park,  wbicb  is  believed  to  shed  a  bough 
as  a  premonition  of  its  owner's  death.^  SbefiSeld  Place,  Fletcbing, 
the  seat  of  tbe  Earls  of  Sheffield,  is  associated  witb  Edward  Gibbon, 
who,  as  the  intimate  friend  of  tbe  first  earl,  spent  tbe  last  few  months 
of  bis  life  there,  and  is  buried  in  the  &mily  mausoleum.  At  Field  Place, 
near  Horsham,  a  substantial  Georgian  mansion,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
was  bom  in  1792.  He  wrote  >  Queen  Mab'  there,  and  it  continued 
to  be  bis  home  until  his  expulsion  from  Oxford.  His  birth-chamber  has 
been  marked  by  bis  son  (who  now  owns  the  bouse)  witb  an  inscribed 
tablet,  and  as  tbe  ^  shrine  of  bis  dawning  speech  and  thought '  it 
attracts  many  pilgrims. 

Among  associations  of  minor  interest  may  be  noted  that  of  tbe 
poet  Collins  witb  Chichester,  of  wbicb  be  was  a  native.  The 
cathedral,  wbicb  he  used  to  haunt  in  bis  fits  of  frenzy,  contidns  a 
monument  to  bis  memory.  Anotber  man  of  disordered  genius, 
William  Blake,  has  linked  bis  name  with  Felpbam,  where,  during 

*  This  legend  has  been  turned  to  account  in  HuRison  Ainsworth^s  Roohnood, 
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the  brief  period  of  his  patronage  by  Hayley  (who  resided  at  Eastham), 
a  cottage  was  foiind  for  him.  Some  of  his  incoherent  'Visions' 
were  thence  dated. 

Daring  the  past  century  Sussex  has  undergone  some  sweeping 
changes.    The  iron  manufacture,  after  reaching  its  height  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  flourishing  halfway  through  the  next,  then 
rapidly  declined,  owing  to  the  consiunption  of  the  woods  and  to  the 
discovery  of  iron-mines  in  the  coal  districts,  which  could  be  worked 
at  a  cheaper  cost.    By  the  end  of  the  last  century  all  the  furnaces 
had  been  discontinued  but  one  at  Ashbumham,  which  lingered  on 
until  1809,  when,  with  its  extinction,  the  trade  came  to  an  end. 
The  paralysis  of  commercial  activity  in  this  quarter  was  compen- 
sated by  the  outburst  of  energy  in  another.    The  recognition  which 
set  in  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  of  the  tonic  virtues  of  sea 
air  and  bathing  has  brought  about  the  aggrandisement  of  several 
little  villages  to  the  dimensions  of  large  towns,  and  rendered  many 
places  populous  which  had  been  uninhabited.    It  will  suffice  to  name 
Brighton  and  Eastbourne  as  chief  examples  of  this  metamorphosis. 
The  influx  of  health-and-pleasure  seekers  to  these  resorts  has  led  to 
the  intersection  of  the  county  by  railways,  and  set  up  a  circulation 
of  busy  life  which  must  indefinitely  increase.    But  in  spite  of  this 
local  vitality,  the  inland  districts,  especially  the  Weald,  have,  since 
the  cessation  of  the  ironworks,  lapsed  into  a  condition  not  far 
removed  from  the  sylvan  and  pastoral  stillness  whence  they  originally 
emerged.     It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  agricultural  community 
can  have  been  but  little  afifected  by  the  presence  of  the  industrial 
and   commercial    energy  formerly  stirring  in  their   midst.     The 
wheeUplough  still  used  by  the  South  Down  farmers  is  a  product  of 
<  old  experience,*  which  is  believed  to  have  been  gradually  maturing 
from  time  immemorial.    However  strange  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  modem  agriculturists,  it  proves  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose. 
As  described   by  a  recent  writer,  it  is  a  mosaic  of  wood,  <  fitted  and 
shaped  and  worked  as  it  were  together,  well  seasoned  firsts,  and  built 
up  like  a  ship  by  cunning  of  hand,'  each  part  having  a  separate 
name.     It  is  contrived  to  suit  various  depths  of  soil   on   sloping 
ground  covered  with  stones,  where  an  iron  plough  would  be  more 
easily  broken,  and  made  to  turn  easily,  so  that  the  earth  of  each 
furrow  is  thrown  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  level  field  is  laid  out 
for  the  reaper.    The  conservative  tendency,  of  which  this  ie  a  favour'- 
able  example,  has,  however,  ^  the  defects  of  its  qualities.'     There  are 
rural  districts  into  which  some  of  the  most  obvious   agricultural 
improvements  have  failed  to  penetrate.    Within  a  few  miles  of  such 
a  town  as  Hastings  you  may  see  draught-oxen  employed  in  the  fields 
and  roads.    The  sickle  or  scythe  and  the  flail  are  commonly  used 
for  reaping  and  threshing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horsham.    In  a 
village  but  four  miles  from  that  town,  which  the  writer  visited  in  the 
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sommer  of  1881,  he  fonnd  tbe  inhabitants  calmly  content  to  forego 
what  'one  has  come  to  look  upon  as  the  liarest  necessary  of  civilised  life, 
a  post  office ;  their  letters  being  collected  by  a  youth  who  perambulated 
the  lanes  with  a  cow-horn.  Survivals  of  ancient  practices,  fast  becoming 
obsolete  elsewhere,  are  still  to  be  met  with  here.  In  the  parish 
church  of  West  Grrinstead  (and  probably  others)  one  aisle  is  set  apart 
for  the  men  and  another  for  the  women ;  all  householders  and  their 
wives  being  entitled  to  seats  in  right  of  their  several  tenements,  the 
names  of  which  are  inscribed  upon  the  pews  on  either  side.  Along 
the  coast  of  Pevensey  Bay  one  may  meet  peasants  with  flat  pieces  of 
wood  called  ^  backsters,'  fastened  to  the  soles  of  their  boots  to  assist 
them  in  walking  over  the  rough  shingle,  a  rude  expedient  doubtless 
handed  down  from  a  remote  period. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  few  veritable  relics  of  the  Dark  Ages 
lurking  in  these  recesses.  Sir.  Warter,  the  vicar  of  West  Tarring, 
near  Worthing,  has  testified  to  the  prevalence  among  the  peasantry 
thereabouts  of  such  superstitions  as  the  following.  Pills  made  of 
spiders'  webs  are  prescribed  by  unqualified  practitioners  as  a  remedy 
for  ague.  Warts  are  charmed  away  by  pronouncing  a  magic  formula* 
Evil  spirits  are  exorcised.  It  is  believed  that  to  cure  a  child  afflicted 
with  hernia  you  must  pass  it  through  a  split  sapling  ash  nine  times 
before  Bunriseonthe  20th  of  March,  and,intheevent  of  the  tree's  closing 
up,  the  patient  will  be  healed ;  but  should  the  tree  dwindle,  so  will  the 
life.  Horse^shoes  are  nailed  over  doors  to  avert  witches.  On  the 
occurrence  of  death  in  a  household  the  bees  belonging  to  it  are 
'waked,'  to  prevent  the  same  fate  befalling  them.  'Funeral 
biscuits '  are  baked  expressly  for  those  who  visit  the  house  on  the 
day  of  interment.^  Among  the  peasants  of  the  South  Downs  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  fairies,  or,  as  they  call  them, '  Pharisees,'  has  not 
died  out.  The  'hag-tracks,'  or  circular  growths  of  fungus,  which 
abound  on  the  hills,  are  attributed  to  their  agency.  Mr.  Lower,  in 
his  ContrUmtions  to  Literature,  recounts  some  curious  narratives  in 
connection  with  this  subject. 

It  is  intelligible  that  these  old-world  beliefs  and  customs  should 
have  retained  firm  hold  in  a  county  whose  natives  cling  with  such 
singular  tenacity  to  the  soil.  Many  farmer  families,  says  Mr.  Lower, 
have  inhabited  the  same  district  for  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five 
centuries.  He  gives  one  instance  of  a  high  sheriff  who  selected  all 
his  javeUn-men  from  his  own  resident  tenantry  bearing  the  name  of 
Betting.^  The  South  Down  shepherds  have  followed  their  special 
calling  from  generation  to  generation.  The  persistence  of  the  same 
&mily  names  for  a  long  series  of  years  will  arrest  the  attention  of  any 
observer  who  visits  the  churchyard  of  the  village  where  he  happens 
^  be  staying. 

*  The  Sdobowrd  and  the  Down,  toI.  ii.  pp.  27S-SS. 
"*  ContribviioTU  to  Literature — The  Sovth  Downe. 
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The  charm  of  primitive  habit  which  thus  lingers  round  the  rural 
life  of  Sussex  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  'ancient  peace'  and 
unspoilt  beauty  of  its  characteristic  scenery.     As  in  Kent^  a  rough 
division  may  be  made  of  its  geographical  features  into  three  great 
belts  of  chalk,  clay,  and  sand,  but  they  differ  in  many  particulars 
from  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  sister  county.     The  chalk 
belt  extends  from  east  to  west,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  sea- 
board, about  fifty  miles,  forming  the   South  Down  range,  which 
averages  from  four  to  five  miles  in  breadth  and  500  feet  in  height, 
but  attains  occasional  elevations  of  more  than  800  feet.    Its  alter- 
nately bold  and  graceful  contours,  resembling  an  expanse  of  rolling 
waves  suddenly  solidified,  possess  a  fascination  for  some  eyes  which 
mountain  chains  of  far  greater  altitude  and  more  imposing  outline 
fail  to  inspire.     Grateful  association   may  count  for  much  in  the 
imagination  of  those  who  connect  the  Downs  with  their  first  visit  as 
children  to  the  sea,  or  with  the  pure,  balmy  breath  which  has  given 
them  new  life  after  exhausting  labour ;  but  setting  aside  all  extrinde 
considerations,  there  is  in  the  aspect  of  these  hills  a  '  tender  grace' 
of  form  and  colour  which  acts  upon  a  susceptible  mind  at  once  like 
a  spell,  and  never  loses  its  attraction.     Whether  their  swelling  green 
slopes  stand  sharply  defined  in  the  hot  glare  of  a  summer  noon  or  lie 
blurred  behind  a  sleepy  veil  of  autumn  mist,  they  are  alike  beautiful 
Within  their  dimpled  clefts  and  hollow  '  deans '  the  shadows  linger 
long,  and  are  scarcely  ever  absent  from  their  deeper  '  combes.'    It  is 
said  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  close  to  Lewes,  that  ^  the  son 
only  touches  it  for  a  short  time  even  at  the  season  of  St.  Bamabj 
bright.'  *    The  slopes  are  here  and  there  sprinkled  with  shrubs  of 
juniper,  thorn,  gorse,  and  more  rarely  box,  and  the  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows at  their  foot  are  profusely  clothed  with  the  typical  vegetation  of 
the    chalk,    service,    wayfaring   tree,    dogwood,    clematis,  bryony, 
Canterbury  bells,  &c.     The  steep  paths  which  wind  up  to  the  summit 
retain  their  Saxon  name    of   *borstalls.'     The  short  springy  turf 
which  the  sheep  keep  closely  nibbled  is  fragrant  with  thyme  and 
bright  with  orchis,  gentian,  sheep's  bit,  scabious,  and  many  other 
flowers.      *  Holts '   of  wood,   chiefly  beech   and  fir,   orown  a    few 
eminences  and  form  picturesque  groups  at  a  distance,  but  on  nearer 
approach  present  a  ragged  and  tortured  aspect,  owing  to  their  ex- 
posure to  the  fierce  sea-winds.     In  sheltered  sites,  however,  beech 
woods  thrive  vigorously.     Near  large  towns  a  considerable  acreage  of 
the  Downs  has  been  brought  under  tillage,  but  the  bulk  is  still 
devoted  to  pasture.     At  irregular  intervals  we  meet  with  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  each  under  the  control  of  a  single  shepherd  and  his  dog. 
Shallow  pools  for  their  use  have  of  late  years  been  sunk  in  the  deans, 
which,  besides  serving  their  purpose,  are  favourite  haunts  of  biid& 
The  lover  of  aerial  company  may  find  it  here  to  his  heart's  content, 
•  Murray's  Handbook— Sussex,  p.  308. 
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from  the  lark  moimtixig  out  of  sight  its  topmost  stair  of  song,  and 
the  windhover  hawk  poising  at  mid-distance  above  his  quarry,  down 
to  the  white-throat,  whose  brief  song  of  a  few  intertwisted  sibilous 
notes  seems  to  proceed  from  a  point  close  beside  the  listener,  and  the 
timid  wheat-ear,  beloved  of  epicures,  for  whose  behoof  it  is  snared  by 
T-sbaped  springs  cut  in  the  turf  into  which  it  flutters  at  the  least 
noise,  even  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud.    Barring  an  occasional  fox, 
hare,  or  rabbit,  these  are  the  only  living  fellow-creatures  that  one  may 
confidently  reckon  upon  meeting  during  a  long  day's  ramble.     Such 
relics  of  the  past  as  lie    around,  silent  intrenchments  and  lonely 
barrows,  do  but  enhance  the  sense  of  absolute  solitude.    Depression 
of  the  spirit,  however,  is  impossible  in  an  atmosphere  so  fresh  and 
exhilarating,  with  a  prospect  so  wide  and  ever-shifting,  now  forward 
or  behind,  over  curving  uplands  and  shelving  valleys,  now  downward 
on  one  side  over  an  endless  succession  ol  fields  and  woods,  villages 
clustered  round  their  churches,  and  scattered  farmsteads;    on  the 
other  side  through  gaps  disclosing  glimpses  of  the  sea,  bright  or  dark 
as  sun  or  shadow  falls  on  it,  one  moment  clear  to  the  offing,  at 
another  flecked  with  white  fishing-sails.     How  deceptive  are  the 
distances  from  point  to  point  upon  these  hills  the  traveller  will  soon 
discover,  and  no  '  short  cut,'  however  tempting  towards  the  end  of  a 
journey,  will  seduce  him  a  third  time.     But  he  may  buy  experience 
too  dearly  if  he  lingers  late  upon  the  summits  in  misty  weather. 
Attempts  to  find  a  downward  track  during  a  fog  are  well-nigh  hope- 
less, net  to  say  dangerous,  as  the  chalk-pits,  which  are  numerous  on 
the  landward  side,  are  usually  unfenced. 

The  cliff-scenery  of  this  formation  is  striking  in  many  parts  of  the 
coast,  but  only  becomes  grand  at  Beachy  Head,  whence  you  look 
down  a  sheer  height  of  564  feet  to  the  sea.  The  needle-like  pinnacle 
standing  a  little  distance  apart,  called  the  Charles  Bock,  is  the  last 
of  seven  such  fragments,  whose  memory  survives  in  a  popular* 
weather-forecast—'  When  the  Charleses  wear  a  cap,  the  clouds  weep.' 
Bamphire  grows  on  the  ledges  of  the  Head  just  above  the  tidal  limit, 
and  the  more  inaccessible  heights  are  tenanted  by  the  common  and 
some  of  the  rarer  sea  birds,  gulls,  guillemots,  razor-bills,  and  peregrine 
falcons.  Shipwrecks  have  been  frequent  here,  and  smuggling  pros«* 
pered  in  the  days  before  Free  Trade.  A  two-chambered  cave  cut  in 
the  adjoining  headland  of  Belle  Tout,  called  Parson  Darby's  Hole,  and 
said  to  be  the  handiwork  of  a  humane  vicar  of  East  Dean  in  the 
last  century,  was  the  only  shelter  for  shipwrecked  crews  until  1831^ 
when  a  lighthouse  was  fixed  on  the  cliff  above  it,  and  coastguard 
honses  are  now  stationed  at  short  intervals. 

Narrow  belts  of  gault  clay  and  greensand  run  at  the  foot  of  the 
Downs,  each  of  which  may  be  detected  by  its  peculiar  vegetation. 
The  great  sandstone  beds  of  the  county  are  known  geologically  as  the 
Hastings  sand,  from  their  prominence  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but 
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the  popular  name  of  the  district  is  the  Forest  Ridge,  from  its  in- 
cluding the  last  relics  of  the  vast  Andred's  Weald.  The  Ridge  proper 
follows  an  irregular  line  from  north-west  to  south-east,  beginning  at 
the  frontiers  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  ending  at  the  sea.  Its  Jiighest 
point  is  Crowborough  beacon,  804  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  Long 
ridges  of  ground  covered  with  fern  and  heath,  studded  at  intervals 
with  clumps  of  Scotch  fir,  alternate  with  narrow  valleys,  cultivated 
either  as  arable,  meadow,  and  hop-garden,  or  threaded  by  deep  tandy 
lanes  with  rocky  banks,  overhung  by  twisted  tree-roots.  Few  and 
simple  as  are  the  elements  of  beauty  in  this  landscape,  the  repeated 
imdulations,  which  involve  a  constant  change  of  prospect,  secuie  it 
from  monotony.  Many  of  the  farmhouses  hereabouts  are  old  tim- 
bered or  stone  structures  of  considerable  size  and  substantiality. 
Perched  on  hillsides,  or  sheltered  in  valleys,  girt  by  their  gardens, 
orchards,  and  home-crofts,  and  usually  flanked  by  groups  of  matured 
trees,  they  form  such  natural  features  in  the  scenery  that  to  conceive 
them  absent  would  destroy  its  harmony. 

The  districts  of  Sussex  still  recognised  in  local  parlance  as  forests, 
although  some  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  justify  that  ^  large  utter- 
ance,' are  St.  Leonard's,  near  Horsham,  Tilgate,  near  Worth, 
Ashdown,  near  East  G-rinstead,  Eridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Waterdown,  near  Rotherfield.  Though  not  absolutely  contiguous, 
they  all  lie  in  the  same  geographical  plane,  and  are  separated  by  such 
slender  divisions  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  originally  formed 
portions  of  one  continuous  forest.  Starting  eastward  from  Horsham, 
you  first  reach  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  parish 
of  Beeding,  and  is  estimated  to  cover  from  9,000  to  1 1,000  acres. 
Anciently  held  by  the  baronial  family  of  De  Braose,  and  their  successors 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  it  reverted  to  the  Grown,  and  since  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  in  the  hands  of  several  ovraers.  Its 
mixed  soil  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
oak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  pine,  and  larch.  Of  late  years  the  district  has 
J^een  intersected  by  roads,  and  some  of  the  finest  avenues  of  trees 
^have  disappeared  beneath  the  axe — among  them  one  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  which  bore  the  name  of  Mike  Alill's  Race,  in  memory  of 
an  unfortunate  man  who  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  run  to  the  end 
of  it,  and  dropped  dead  at  the  goal.  The  scenery,  uniformly  pic- 
turesque, becomes  specially  beautiful  at  Leonard's  Lee,  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Hubbard.  It  includes  a  natural  ravine,  which  drains  thehi^ 
ground  on  either  side,  and  was  utilised  by  the  ironmasters,  when  they 
reigned  supreme  in  this  region,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water- 
power  to  drive  their  smelting  mills.  By  skilful  treatment  these 
<  hanmier '  or  '  furnace '  ponds  have  been  enlarged  into  a  series  of 
four  lakes ;  the  '  pond-bays '  that  divided  them,  and  in  which  the 
masonry  was  fixed  for  the  wheels  and  sluices,  now  forming  causeways 
or  bridges.    A  grove  of  larch  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  a 
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portion  of  the  sandy  slopes  is  covered  with  heather  and  fern,  from 
which  rise  silver  birches,  mingled  with  Scotch  firs,  and  in  places  a 
wild  apple-tree,  whose  distorted  lichen-coated  trunk  serves  as  a  foil 
to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  its  associates.  The  woods  which  sur- 
mount and  fringe  the  slopes  are  mainly  of  beech,  single  examples  of 
which  attain  great  size ;  while  the  underwoods,  which  spread  down  to 
the  borders  of  the  lakes,  include  Spanish  chestnuts  and  other  sap- 
lings. No  one  who  has  viewed  this  scene  on  a  brilliant  day  in  autumn 
will  readily  forget  it.  The  presence  of  water,  for  lack  of  which  an 
English  landscape  often  suffers  a  depreciating  comparison  with  that 
of  other  countries,  invests  with  its  peculiar  charm  all  the  surrounding 
features,  and  takes  from  them  new  beauties  in  return.  The  lakes,  as 
the  eye  follows  their  succession  through  the  ravine,  form  a  continuous 
expanse  of  silver,  but  for  the  dark  lines  of  the  causeways  across  them. 
Here  and  there  their  surfaces  are  broken  by  a  tall  knot  of  iris  and 
bulrush,  and  a  floating  layer  of  lily  leaves,  or  catch  a  reflection  of 
meUow  gold  from  the  overhanging  chestnut  sprays.  Now  and  again 
a  fish  leaps  and  ripples  the  mirror  into  ever-widening  circles.  At 
times  a  grey  heron  may  sail  slowly  over  one  of  the  lakes  to  drop 
heavily  upon  the  shore ;  or  a  flash  of  blue  light  across  a  bridge 
announces  the  flight  of  a  kingfisher.  The  sunlight,  as  it  falls  upon 
the  heather  and  fern,  the  grasses  and  weeds  of  the  slopes,  blends  their 
several  tints  of  ruddy  lilac,  russet  brown,  tawny  yellow,  and  dark 
green  into  a  harmonious  radiance  resembling  that  of  jasper.  The 
filender  birchen  shafts,  the  rugged  limbs  of  the  pines,  and  the  smooth 
columns  of  beech  supply  ample  diversity  of  form,  and  the  varied 
foliage  of  the  copses,  in  infinite  gradations  of  splendid  decay,  abun- 
dant wealth  of  colour,  while  the  framing  of  blue  sky  round  the  whole 
leaves  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  picture. 

Tilgate  Forest  adjoins  St.  Leonard's  upon  the  north-east.  Its 
superficial  area,  estimated  at  about  1,500  acres,  is  not  undeserving 
attention  for  the  wild  beauty  of  its  heaths  and  birchen  woodlands, 
but  is  more  noteworthy  for  the  treasures  which  lie  underground.  The 
bones  of  the  giant  reptUia  which  haunted  the  morasses  of  the  great 
Wealden  delta,  and  remains  of  the  rich  vegetation  that  clothed  its 
shores,  have  here  been  found  thickly  deposited,  and  form  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  monograph  by  their  discoverer.  Dr.  Mantell. 

Ashdown  Forest,  which  lies  next  in  the  route,  might  echo  more 
feelingly   than   any  of  its  sisters    the  lamentation   of  CEnone   in 

Ida:— 

They  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines, 
Mj  dark  tall  pines  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge. 

Little  more  is  now  left  of  it  than  the  traditional  name,  which  it 
demands  some  strength  of  historical  faith  to  verify  when  confronted 
with  a  place  so  conspicuously  treeless  as  Forest  Bow.  Here  and 
there,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Withyham,  Hartfield,  or 
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Brambletye,  a  knoll  cro^^ed  trith  firs  Or  a  leafy  valley  bears  witness 
to  the  sylvan  wealth  so  ruthlessly  sacrifieeji  to  the  iron  age.    For 
any  approach  to  a  living  picture  of  what  the  forest   sceneiy  of 
Sussex  once  was  you  must  proceed  a  Uttle  further  north-east,  towards 
the  Kentish  bbrd^r.     Here  the'  forest  tracts  of  Eridge  and  Waterdown 
have  been  saved  from  the  fate  of  their  neighbours  by  long  ineor« 
poratioil  in  the  ownership  of  a  wealthy  family,  the  NevUls,  now 
represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny.   In  Eridge  Forest  undu- 
lations of  hill  and  dale  alternate  with  stretches  of  table-land.    The 
prevailing  soil  is  a  sandstolie  rock,  which  on  the  hillsides  often  juts 
out  in  abrupt  masses,  owing  to  the  attrition  by  water  of  the  softer  sur- 
rounding strata.    The  fantastic  forms  assumed  by  these  masses,  snd 
their  warm  iron-red  coloiuing,  are  familiar  to  thofie  who  have  visited 
the  *  Toad '  and  the  *  Bell '  rocks  of  Tunbridge  Wells ;  and  examples 
not  less  curious,  and  much  more  gleefully  set  in  a  framing  of  trees, 
occur  in  several  parts  of  the  forest  area;    The  soil  is  speciallj 
adapted  for  pine  and  larch,  but  the  beech  grows  vigorously,  and  the 
silver  birch  attains  exceptional  size.     The  most  striking  view  is 
obtained  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  forest,  where  the  high  road 
from  Tunbridge  WeUs  to  Eotherfield  divides  it  from  Eridge  Park. 
Two  hills  here  inclose  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  a  brook  runs, 
and,  looking  from  the  bridge  that  spans  it,  the  dim  woodland  re- 
cesses upon  one  side,  intricate  with  leaning  trunks  and  tangled 
boughs,  rough  with  undergrowth  and  fallen  leaves,  contrast  with  the 
clear  vistas  of  the  park  on  the  other  side— its  trim  drives,  ordered 
beechen  avebues,  and  broad  spaces  of  greensward.    The  park  itself, 
too,  which  may  be  considered  as  once  part  of  the  forest,  contains 
some  wildly  beautiful  scenery ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  finest  speei- 
mens  of  silver  birch  are  to  be  found. 

Wfeterdbwn  Potest,  at  which  we  arrive  last  by  the  route  we  have 
taken,  retained  until  quite  recently  its  primitive  charax^teristic  of 
inviolate  solitude ;  but  it  has  been  invaded  by  the  new  railway  to 
Eastbourne,  and  some  of  its  fairest  pictures  have  disappeared  for 
ever.  Many,  nevertheless,  remain  ;  and  so  long  as  the  forest  is  in 
the  hands  of  its  present  owner  there  is  no  fear  that  the  steam-engine 
will  bring  about  that  hopeless  vulgarisation  of  the  country  which 
usually  follows  in  its  track.  Thickly  wooded  hills  and  deep  vaUejrs 
alternate  here  with  patdies  of  bare  or  scantily  clothed  heath  and 
cleared  glades.  Of  the  hiUs  and  valleys  some  idea  may  be  formed 
by  a  spectator  ah  extra,,  but  no  one  can  appreciate  this  forest  as  it 
deserves  who  has  not  explored  its  penetralia.  There  is  a  delightful 
combination  of  valley  and  glade  in  a  spot  locally  known  by  the  un- 
euphonious  nama  of  Sprat's  Bottom.  Though  scarcely  a  mile  from 
the- ^hamlet  of  Town  Crreen,  it  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  forest;  and 
Thoreau  himself  could  have  desired  no  abode  more  sequestered  finom 
the  world  and  intimate  with  Nature  than  one  of  the  two  woodcutters* 
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ccMaged  which  stand  there.  The  quietchann  of  such  a  plaqe  can  scarcely 
be  indicated  by  description ;  and  the  pencil  is  needed  to  depict  the 
5¥inding  wood-walks  by  which  it  is  approached,  the  sudden  fall  of 
the  grOTUid  on  one  side  of  the  valley  contrasting  with  the  gradual 
rise  on  the  other ;  the  widening  of  the  glade  into  light  at  its  central 
point,  and  its  passage  into  shadow  as  it  narrows  between  ridged  clothed 
•with  beech  and  fir,  until  it  closes  in  a  rapid  descent  to  a  brook  forded 
by  stepping  stones  and  crossed  by  a  frail  bridge.  The  most  attractive 
season  in  whidi  to  visit  this  forest  is  late  spring  or  early  summer, 
when  it  is  a  very  paradise  of  wild  flowers.  The  spotted  and  pyramidal 
orchis  especially  develope  a  beauty  of  form  and  colour  quite  unique 
in  the  writer's  experience,  many  clusters  being  not  less  than  two 
inches  in  height,  the  petals  exquisitely  pencilled,  and  the  tints 
rantging  from  white  to  rose-red  through  the  most  tender  gradations 
•of  lilac,  peach,  and  mauve.  Nowhere,  too,  will  you  find  whorls  of 
woodbine  larger  and  more  perfect  than  those  which  flourish  here. 

In  connection  with  the  forests  of  the  county  may  be  noticed  its 
]>rincipal  parks,  which,  with  two  or  three  notable  exceptions  that 
belong  to  the  chalk  district,  lie  for  the  most  part  on  the  sand.  The 
few  miles  of  country  between  Fetworth  and  Arundel  contain  an  almost 
consecutive  series  of  them  :  Petworth,  Burton,  Coates,  Bignor, 
Siopham,  Parham,  Wiston,  and  ArundeL  Petworth  charms  the  eye 
by  the  graceful  outlines  of  its  slopes  and  its  finely  massed  tree-groups. 
Barton  is  memorable  for  possessing  a  few  patriarchal  oaks  of  vast 
igirth,  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  Sussex  bore  when  she  was 
reckoned  among  the  chief  quarries  of  the  nation  for  the  supply  of  its 
^  wooden  walls.'  Coates  and  Bignor  are  chiefly  fascinating  in  their 
purlieus,  where  one  never  wearies  of  wandering  from  a  ferny  common 
bordered  by  pine-woods  into  a  green  driftway  or  a  beech-canopied 
iane.  The  tamer  landscape  and  marshy  situation  of  Stopham  are 
redeemed  by  its  waterscape  over  the  meeting  of  the  rivers  Bother 
and  Amn.  The  palm  of  beauty  must,  however,  be  awarded  to  the 
park  of  Parham,  in  virtue  both  of  its  position  and  the  majestic 
dimensions  of  its  timber.  Lying  at  the  foot  of  the  South  Downs,  its 
spacious  levels  melt  insensibly  into  their  gracious  upland  curves,  and 
«hare  in  the  ample  laigesse  of  sunshine  and  shadow  which  the  heavens 
pour  down  upon  them.  The  whole  park  is  richly  treeful,  and  its  oaks 
are  singularly  fine ;  but  attention  is  chiefly  arrested  by  its  pines,  more 
than  one  of  which  might  realise  the  description  of  Milton — 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  liills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral. 

In   the  recesses  of  the  densest  grove  of  them  is  one  of  the  '  few 
ancient  heronries  still  left  in  England ;  and  a  solitary  raven's  nest. 
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said  io  be  the  only  one  in  the  county,  is  perched  in  a  neighbooring 
clump.' 

Separated  by  a  few  miles  lies  the  park  of  Wieton,  scarcely  [less 
striking  in  point  of  situation  than  Parham,  although  inferior  in  other 
attractions.  It  is  capped  by  Chanctonbury  Ring,  a  British-Boman 
intrenchment,  which  the  owners  of  the  estate  about  a  centmy  agp 
planted  with  a  circle  of  beech  and  fir,  that  forms  a  prominent  land- 
mark for  miles  round.  Still  further  to  the  south-west,  last  of  tlA 
goodly  company,  the  ancient  park  of  Arundel,  rising  upward  from  its 
bounding  river,  enfolds  within  its  range  an  ample  sweep  of  down, 
from  the  crest  of  which  it  surveys  on  one  hand  the  wide  green  plain 
of  the  Weald,  and  on  the  other,  &r  flashing  into  distance  until  it 
meets  the  sky,  the  jewelled  girdle  of  the  sea. 

Of  parks  lying  in  other  parts  of  the  county  may  be  named  Good- 
wood, best  known  by  its  racecourse,  but  better  deserving  remembrance 
for  its  noble  prospect  and  its  cedars  of  Lebanon,  about  160  in  num- 
ber, some  of  them  of  vast  size ;  Cowdray,  near  Midhurst,  noteworthy 
for  an  avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts  of  great  age,  once  an  adjunct  to 
the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Montagus,  which  *is  now  an  ivy-<;lad 
ruin  ;  and  Denne,  near  Horsham,  famous  for  another  fine  avenue  of 
limes,  which  the  guide-books  perversely  describe  as  beeches. 

The  scenery  of  the  Wealden  clay,  though  less  attractive  than  that 
of  the  sand,  is  not  without  charm.  The  oaks,  which  preponderate  in 
the  woodland  belts  that  range  in  all  directions,  attain  great  stateliness 
and  symmetry.  The  vivid  green  of  the  meadows  is  a  marked  feature^ 
in  the  landscape,  and  gleams  the  brighter  for  the  darkness  of  the 
tree-circles  which  hem  them  in.  The  thick  and  lofty  hazel  copses 
which  line  the  lanes  and  skirt  the  fields  form  an  excellent  covert  for 
pheasants,  which,  in  North  Sussex  at  least,  seem  to  abound.  It  is^ 
remarkable  that  jays  abound  there  also,  a  fact  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  the  predacious  habits  commonly  laid  to  their  charge.  The 
district  is  traversed  by  deep,  narrow  water-courses,  ruddily  stained  by 
the  ironstone  beds  whence  they  spring.  Before  the  culverts,  bridges, 
and  causeways  were  introduced  which  now  meet  the  traveller  at 
every  turn,  the  roads  in  this  part  of  Sussex  were  proverbial  for  their 
intolerable  badness.  The  highway  boards  have  long  since  taken 
away  that  reproach  from  the  main  thoroughfares,  but  there  are  not  a 
few  byelanes  that  render  credible  the  statement  of  Gilpin,  that  the 
great  oaks  which  used  to  be  felled  for  the  navy  yard  at  Chathan 
sometimes  occupied  two  or  three  years  in  the  journey.  A  score  of 
oxen  was  often  required  to  draw  them,  and  the  wain  used  for  the 
purpose  was  *  expressively  called  a  tugg.'  During  a  rainy  season 
relays  of  tuggs  became  necessary,  each  of  which  advanced  but  a  little 

*  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Knox's  Orfiitholdfficdl  BambltB  for  an  amusing 
narrative  of  his  visit  to  this  heromy.  Both  herons  andj  ravens  have  migrated  to 
Farham  from  other  parts  of  the  oonnty,  the  former  more  than  once. 
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-way,  the  timber  lying  in  one  place  for  months  at  a  time,  so  that  it 
was  *  pretty  well  seasoned  before  it  arrived.'*® 

The  leyels  of  marsh,  which  lie  on  either  side  the  rivers  of  mid- 
Sussex,  and  skirt  much  of  the  eastern  and  western  seaboard,  accord 
in  general  character  with  those  of  Kent.  As  feeding-grounds  for 
cattle  they  have  a  recognised  value,  but  scarcely  the  celebrity  of  such 
a  sheep  pasture  as  Bomney  Marsh.  They  are  locally  known  as 
*  brooks,'  and  are  the  abode  of  many  choice  water-plants  and  a  variety 
of  sea-birds.  The  osprey  frequents  the  coast  about  Littlehampton 
for  the  sake  of  the  mullet  which  abound  in  the  estuary  of  the  Arun, 
and  is  there  known  as  the  ^  mullet  hawk.'  A  few  exotic  species,  as 
the  hoopoe,  grossbeak,  and  Bohemian  chatterer,  are  not  uncommon 
arrivals,  and  the  fig  gatdens  of  West  Tarring  are  visited  every  season 
while  the  fruit  is  ripe  by  a  flock  of  tiny  birds,  which  some  observers 
believe  to  be  the  Italian  beccafico,  though,  according  to  others,  th^ 
are  identical  with  the  smallest  chiff-chaff  or  willow-wren." 

The  rivers  of  Sussex  are,  as  a  rule,  sluggish,  turbid  streams,  and 
their  scenery  lacks  beauty ;  but  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  Arun,  the  last  few  miles  of  whose  course,  where  it  pierces  the 
Downs  and  flows  past  the  ruins  of  Amberley  Castle  and  under  the 
shadowing  woods  of  Arundel,  are  picturesquely  varied.  The  otter  is 
said  to  haunt  some  of  the  smaller  rivers,  and,  their  reputation  as  trout 
streams  being  small,  may  possibly  be  allowed  to  live.  There  is  even  a 
chance  of  its  being  protected  and  bred  as  an  article  of  food,  now 
that  the  Carthusians  have  come  into  residence  at  the  stately  monastery 
built  for  them  at  Cowfold,  as  it  is  the  only  <  flesh '  which  their  rigid 
dietary  allows. 

The  climate  of  Sussex,  owing  to  the  marked  inequalities  of  its 
surface  and  diversities  of  soil  and  aspect,  cannot  be  summarily 
characterised.  It  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  locality  and  the 
season  chosen.  The  bracing  keenness  of  the  air  at  Beachy  Head,  and 
the  relaxing  mildness  of  that  on  the  coast  near  Worthing,  are  well- 
nigh  antipodal.  The  clear  sunny  atmosphere  which  attracts  visitors  to 
Brighton  in  November  is  too  often  wanting  in  April,  when  the  east 
wind  blows  from  the  hills;  and  after  enjoying  the  warmth  of  a 
sheltered  nook  of  Hastings  during  the  winter  months,  you  may 
exchange  it  for  the  Arctic  zone  by  shifting  your  quarters  half  a  mik 
awaj.  Speaking  generally,  ^the  climate  compares  favourably  with 
that  of  neighbouring  counties  in  respect  of  healthful  qualities. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  admit  of  any  more  particular 
reference  than  has  already  been  made  to  the  architectural  beauties  of 
Sussex.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  scarcely  a  phase  of  the  fluc- 
tuations which  our  artistic  taste  has  undergone  has  failed  to  leave 

»•  Forett  Scenery y  pp.  116, 117. 

"  An  admirable  collection  of  the  land-  and  aea-birds  of  Sossez,  formed  by  a^ 
natnialist  of  humble  origin  daring  the  last  thirty  years,  is  deposited  in  a  museum  at 
Bxamher. 
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some  trace,  either  in  monastic  ruins,  churches,  castles,  or  mansions. 
As  to  buildiugs  of  less  pretension,  the  twisted  chimney-stacks, 
always  quaint  and  sometimes  elaborate,  which  are  oharacteristic  of 
the  older  farmsteads,  and  the  circular  pigeon-cotes  which  stand  in 
many  of  the  farmyards,  often  of  considerable  antiquity,  deserve  a 
passing  notice. 

To  what  has  been  said  copceming  the  South  Saxons  and  their 
customs  a  word  may  be  added  upon  the  frequency  of  small  holdings 
of  land,  tenanted  by  a  class  of  working  farmers  little  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  agricultural  labourers.     These  farms  seem  to  be 
almost  self^-oontained,  the  tenant  and  his  family  consuming  the  pro- 
duce instead  of  depending,  upon  its  sale,  and  probably  obtaining 
whatever  else  they  need  by  barter  rather  than  purchase.    In  such  a 
cycle  of.  bad  seasons  as  has  visited  the  south  of  England  of  late, 
these  men  suffer  less  severely  than  their  neighbours,  who  occupy 
twenty  times  the  acreage  and  a  relatively  higher   position;  any 
privation]  which  they  undergo  arising  from  inferiority  of  food,  not 
.diminution  of  income.    The  native  peasantry  (so  £etr  as  discontinuoos 
although  frequent  observations  entitle  one  to  form  an  opinion)  are 
endowed  with  not  a  little  shrewdness,  which  a  superficial  numner  of 
rustic  simplicity  often  hides  or  discredits.    The  pride  which  a^Susex 
labourer  takes  in  his  capacity  for  work,  and  his  disparagement  of  m^ 
of  the  *  Shires,'  are  amusing  traits  in  his  character.     Evidences  of 
the  quickened  perceptions  and  sharpened  £su)ulties  which  the  h^e- 
ditary  pursuit  of  contraband  trade  would  be  likely  to  engender  are 
said  to  be  still  apparent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard, 
although  the  practice  of  smuggling  has  long  since  been  given  up. 

These  outlines  must  suffice  to  portray  the  salient  features  of 
this  attractive  county.  There  is  one  characteristic,  indeed,  that 
•eludes  description,  and  must  be  ap{»rehended  by  the  invagination  of 
each  observer  for  himself,  namely,  the  vivid  contrast  which  is  pei^ 
petuaUy  recurring  between  the  conditions  of  the  present  and  the 
.znemorials  of  the  past.  All  English  counties  exhibit  this  in  a 
measure,  but  in  few  if  any  is  it  so  strongly  marked  and  frequently 
repeated  as  in  Sussex.  Nowhere  do  the  grass-grown  earthworks 
and  mouldering  fortresses  which  recall  successive  ages  of  war&re, 
the  deserted  shrines  and  convents  which  speak  of  ^  a  creed  out^ 
worn '  and  of  energies  run  to  waste,  lie  in  closer  contiguity  to  the 
evidences  of  pastoral  quiet,  agricultural  activity,  and  social  recreation 
which  illustrate  the  rural  life  of  modern  England. 

To-day  a  land  of  peace !    A  flock  of  sheep 
Feeds  in  the  fosse.    The  cloister-arches  hide 

JBehind  a  timbered  grange.    The  iyied  keep 

Overlooks  a  village  whither  townsmen  flee 
For  change  of  toU  to  climb  the  steep  hill-side. 

Or  restful  idlesse  by  the  unresting  sea. 

Henbt  Q.  Hewlett. 
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^  I  BfiGUN  to  think  that  I  had  a  mission/  Cardinal  Newman  tells  us^ 
when  writing  of  himself,  as  he  was  in  the  spring  of  1833.  To  his 
servant,  who  asked  what  aUed  him,  he  could  only  reply,  <  I  have  a 
work  to  do  in  England.'  '  I  was  aching  to  get  home/  he  writes, 
^  yet  for  want  of  a  vessel  I  was  kept  at  Palermo  for  three  weeks/ 
.Then,  after  describing  various  delays  on  his  journey,  he  continues : — 
^  At  last  I  got  ofif  again,  and  did  not  stop,  night  or  day,  till  I  reached 
JEngland,  and  my  mother's  house.  This  was  on  the  Tuesday.  The 
following  Sunday,  July  14,  Mr.  Keble  preached  the  Assize  Sermon 
in  the  University  pulpit.  It  was  published  imder  the  title  of 
Natumcd  Apostasy.  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the  day  as  the 
start  of  the  religious  movement  of  1833.' 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  then,  and  whatever  opinion  may 
be  held  as  to  the  principles  and  outcome  of  that  movement,  none  will 
probably  deny  that  it  has  been  amongst  the  moat  remarkable  in  the 
Christian  history  of  this  country,  and  that  it  has  been  fruitful  of  grave 
results.  Of  the  poet  whom  Cardinal  Newman  calls  the  real  author 
of  the  movement,  it  has  been  said  that  ^  he  sang  of  primitive  faith 
and  devotion,  of  an  order  and  obedience  which  scarce  existed  in 
JSngland  save  in  his  own  inward  vision ;  and  even  as  he  sang,  the 
ruined  walls  of  his  Zion  rose  in  fresh  strength  and  beauty,  her  stones 
laid  with  fair  colours,,  and  her  foundations  with  sapphires.'  Mr. 
Keble  himself  attributed  the  preparation  of  men's  minds  for  the 
*  Oxford  movement'  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  a  review  of  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott  in  1838  he  writes :— » 

Whatever  of  good!  feeling  and  salutary  prejudice  exists  in  favour  of  ancient 
ilBtitationSy  and  in  partfeular  the  sort  of  rally  which  this  kingdom  has  witnessed 
during  the  last  three  years,  not  to  say  the  continaance  of  the  struggle  at  all  through 
the  Btorm  of  the  preoeding^-is  it  not  in  good  measure  attributable  to  the  chivalrous 
tone  which  his  writings  have  diffused  over  the  studies  and  tastes  of  those  who  are 
now  in  the  prime  of  manhood  ?  His  rod,  like  that  of  a  beneficent  enchanter,  has 
touched  and  guarded  hundreds,  both  men  and  women,  who  would  else  have  been 
reforming  enthusiasts.  Considering  the  cold,  supercilious  tone  of  our  age,  and  the 
great  temptations  to  utilitarian  views,  we  doubt  whether  a  more  remarkable  in- 
stance ever  occurred  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  acute  saying, '  Give  me  the  making 
of  the  ballads  of  a  country,  and  I  will  give  you  the  making  of  its  laws.' 

>  In  the  Britiih  Critic. 
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The  generation  to  which  Mr.  Keble  belonged  has  nearly  passed 
away ;  other  and  quite  diflferent  currents  of  feeling  have  set  in,  and 
the '  philosophy  *  of  which  G-eorge  Eliot  was  the  popular  exponent 
has  found  large  acceptance  amongst  thoughtful  people.  Probably 
the  majority  of  *  clever  young  men '  now  at  Oxford  look  back  with 
something  of  contempt  upon  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  kindled  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  recluse  of  Littlemore.  But  there  is  one  question 
which  it  cannot  be  without  interest  to  consider :  namely,  what  has 
been  the  result,  as  to  practical  work,  of  that  faith.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  attempt  to  estimate  the  probable  influence  upon  human 
thought  and  life  of  those  who  do  not  accept  it.  Was  Dr.  Newman 
right  in  his  instinct  and  prevision  that  he  had  '  a  work  to  do  in 
England'? 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  drive  for  two  hours  through 
most  parts  of  England  without  coming  upon  tokens  of  that  work  in 
some  church,  or  school,  or  almshouse,  or  hospital,  or  orphanage,  or 
the  like,  built  and  maintained  by  those  who  came,  more  or  less, 
under  the  influence  of  a  little  knot  of  Oxford  men.  Their  genius 
sunmioned  to  its  service  architecture,  music,  poetry,  and  painting; 
awakening  them,  giving  to  them  fresh  aim  and  scope,  and  leaving 
its  mark  upon  them  even  when  they  threw  off  any  special  subservi- 
ence to  the  new  school. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  practical  outcome  of  the  movement  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  but  it  would  fill  a  large  volume,  and  would 
need  most  careful  research  into  facts,  and  into  their  cause  and 
relative  importance.  All  that  is  proposed  in  this  paper  is  to  give  a 
short  account  of  one  kind  of  work  in  England,  that  of  women  living 
in  community,  which  has  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  been  the 
fruit  of  principles  taught  fifty  years  ago.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  that  work  to  take  root,  or  continue 
to  grow,  except  in  and  through  those  principles. 

In  Easter  Week,  1845,  a  small  house  in  Park  Village  was 
opened  to  receive  a  few  women  desiring  to  live  together  under  a 
certain  religious  rule,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  charitable  works. 
The  house  is  about  five  minutes'  walk  north  of  Christ  Church, 
Albany  Street,  Eegent's  Park,  and  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
described  by  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  who  gave  to  every  detail 
connected  with  the  institution  his  most  anxious  care  and  superin^ 
tendence,  and  who  was  assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Upton  Eichards,  the  late  Eev.  W.  Dodsworth,  and  Lord  John 
Manners.  He  had  long  believed  that  such  companies  of  devoted 
women  as  he  desired  to  see  established  in  England  would  be  powerful 
instruments  against  the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice  of  our  lai^ 
cities — against  misery  of  which  the  sorrow  and  the  horror  had  entered 
into  his  very  soul. 

To  him  and  to  his  first  band  of  workers  belongs  the  honour  of 
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restoring  such  communities  in  England,  of  bringing  the  poor  and 
their  best  friends  together,  while  opening  to  women  a  possibility 
of  development  for  dispositions  and  longings  which  had  hitherto 
languished.  All  the  long  train  of  sufierers  who  for  the  last  thirty- 
eight  years  have  found  in  'Sisters'  their  guardian  angels  may 
lay  the  flower  of  gratitude  upon  his  grave.  One  of  his  earliest 
workers  still  lives,  the  oldest  *  Sister'  in  the  English  Church, 
continuing  her  patient,  unchanged  life  of  labour  for  others  in 
the  Convalescent  Hospital  near  Ascot.  She  can  remember  Miss 
Sellon  coming  to  Park  Village,  a  girl  from  her  father  s  house,  to  see 
what  a  <  Sisterhood '  was  like.  Miss  Sellon  had  a  considerable  for- 
tune of  her  own,  and  determined  not  to  join  the  community  at  Park 
Village,  but  to  form  another,  of  which  she  should  herself  be  Superior, 
for  work  amongst  the  poor  at  Devonport,  where  she  received  a  warm 
welcome  from  Dr.  Philpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  A  few  years  later 
there  was,  however,  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  them,  as  to 
some  of  the  rules  of  her  house,  and  the  Bishop  ceased  to  be  its  Visitor. 
Meanwhile,  very  shortly  after  Miss  Sellon  began  her  work,  an- 
other community  of  Sisters  was  formed  at  Clewer  under  circumstances 
which  seemed,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  due  to  the  merest  chance. 
A  poor  widow  woman  lived  in  the  village  of  Clewer,  working  in  the 
district  under  the  clergy,  and  always  on  the  watch  for  anyone  who 
needed  help,  especially  moral  help.  She  found  two  poor  girls,  living 
together  in  a  wretched  house  in  the  very  worst  outskirt  of  Windsor, 
who  asked  to  be  sent  to  a  penitentiary.  Mrs.  Tennant,  the  widow  of 
a  clergyman,  then  living  at  Clewer,  at  once  offered  to  lodge  them, 
and  as  many- more  as  could  be  brought,  in  her  own  home.  This  was 
in  June  1849. 

The  day  following  (writes  the  venerable  Warden  of  the  Clewer  House  of 
Mercy)*  four  others  were  received.  As  the  tidings  of  what  was  being  done  spread, 
others  begged  for  admittance.  Two  came  from  the  town,  and  rang  at  the  gate  ; 
tDOther  came  in  from  a  neighbouring  village.  Within  three  months  eighteen  had 
been  admitted.  Our  first  intention  was  only  to  house  those  women  for  a  while, 
till  they  could  be  transferred  to  a  London  Penitentiary.  But  as  the  numbers 
increased^  and  they  became  fondly  attached  to  their  benefactress,  the  idea  arose  of 
forming  an  institution,  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  work  had 
been  begun,  by  .women  devoting  themselves  for  the  love  of  God,  as  Mrs.  Tennant 
liad  done. 

We  laid  the  whole  matter  before  a  large  meeting,  privately  convened,  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1849,  at  Dr.  Hawtrey's,  then  Head  Master  of  Eton,  when  a  warm 
and  unanimous  feeling  was  expressed  in  favour  of  the  design.  All  the  Church 
Authorities  connected  with  the  place,  the  Bishop,  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  the 
Dean  of  Windsor,  the  Provost  of  £ton,  a  large  body  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
many  laymen  of  note,  heartily  encouraged  us  to  proceed.  Thus  supported,  we 
resolved  upon  the  undertaking. 

Mrs.  Tennant  laboured  on  with  wonderful  self-devotion.  For  seven  months 
she  had  no  other  helper  but  a  sempstress,  who  chanced  to  be  employed  in  the 
hoose,  and  who  stayed  on  labouring  most  earnestly  for  about  six  months.    One 

*  The  Rev.  Canon  Carter. 
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or  two  n^ghboura  would  occasionally  come  in  and  give  what  aid  they  could.  It 
ia  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  the  intense  toil,  mental  and  bodily,  which  was 
undergone  by  Mrs.  Tennant  during  this  period,  in  reducing  to  order,  and  comhiQing 
together^  so  many  inmates,  wholly  undisciplined.  The  work  of  a  settled  and  orga- 
nised community  had  to  be  done,  and  that  at  a  sudden  call,  almost  by  a  single 
individual.  To  her,  now  numbered  among  the  faithful  dead,  the  utmost  respect 
and  gratitude  must  be  ever  due  from  all  to  vihom  the  Church  Penitentiary  cause 
ifidear. 

She  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  charge  in  1851,  when  a  little 
estate  of  fifteen  acres  had  been  secured  for  the  charity,  upon  which 
now  stand  the  spacious  buildings  and  grand  church  belonging  to  the 
Clewer  Sisterhood ;  and  for  about  a  year  and  la  half  the  burden  of 
work  was  taken  up  by  Miss  Cozens,  who,  though  advanced  in  years, 
gave  herself  to  the  charge  with  unusual  energy  and  devotedness. 
But  her  health  failed,  and  she  was  succeeded  by  an  Irish  lady,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Monsell,  who  became  the  real  foundress  of  the 
community.  She  had  recently  become  a  widow,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  other  ladies  desiring  to  live  together  under  rule  and  to  devote 
themselves  for  life  to  the  work  at  Clewer. 

Thus  three  separate  communities  of  women  had  been  formed  for 
the  first  time  in  England  since  the  Beformation.  Would  experience 
show  that  such  societies  were  but  a  vain  experiment,  or  would  they 
live,  flourish,  and  increase,  becoming  both  to  friends  and  gainsayers  a 
notable  fact,  and  powerful  instruments  for  good  or  for  ill?  The 
history  of  these  three  first  societies  can  be  briefly  told. 

Dr.  Pusey's  Sisterhood,  as  the  first  may  be  called,  after  its 
removal  to  St.  Saviour's,  Osnaburgh  Street,  built  for  its  reception, 
continued  to  labour  amongst  the  poor  of  London,  and,  in  1854, 
contributed  its  contingent  to  the  band  of  nurses  who,  under  Miss 
Nightingale,  went  to  our  military  hospitals  at  Scutari.  Amongst 
them,  the  Superior  herself  went.  She  had  made  herself  greatly 
beloved  by  all  under  her  charge ;  but  on  her  return  to  England  at 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  her  community  became  incorporated 
with  that  of  Miss  Sellon,  after  ten  years  of  separate  existence,  during 
which  it  had  opened  out  the  path  which  others  were  to  pursue  with 
larger  apparent  results. 

The  Devonport  Society,  as  Miss  Sellon's  foundation  is  called, 
has  never  been  a  large  one;  but  its  members  have  distinguished 
themselves  during  outbreaks  of  cholera  and  small-pox  in  Ply- 
mouth and  in  London.  About  twenty  Sisters  now  belong  to  the 
Society ;  the  mother  house  is  at  Plymouth,  where  the  Sisters  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  education  of  poor  girls.  They  have  also 
a  house  in  Bethnal  Grreen,  where  they  work  amongst  the  poor ;  and 
a  convalescent  hospital  near  Ascot,  on  a  property  of  forty  acres  of 
heath  and  pine^wood,  which,  from  its  nearness  to  London  and  the 
ezoellence  of  the  air,  is  capable  of  becoming  the  finest  convalescent 
home  in  England.    The  present  Superior,  who  succeeded  on  Miss 
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Sellon'a  death  in  1876,  was  one  of  Miss  Nightingale's  most  valued 
nnrses  in  the  Crimea. 

•  It  is  difficult,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to  give  any  fidr 
account  o^  the  work  achieved  by  the  Clewer  community.  In  1858, 
only  nine  ladies  had  joined  it. 

But  iiom  tliat  time  (the  Warden  writes),  the  numbers  increased  rapidly,' 
and  when,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1881,  the  large  chapel,  which  now  forma  the 
central  home  of  the  commxmity,  waa  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  many 
Noughts  filled  the  hearts  of  those  who  watched  the  long  procession  of  Sisters  pass 
tqp  into  th^t  glorious  choir,  thoughts  of  thejittle  chapel^poor,  but  reverently  oared 
for — ^where  the  first  three  or  four  Sisters  met  day  by  day,  of  the  many  years  of 
anxiety  and  labour,  now  crowned  with  so  fair  a  measure  of  success.  And  other 
recollections,  most  afiectionate  and  grateful,  were  roused  by  the  Bishop's  mention 
of  one  by  weakness  and  suffering  forbidden  to  continue  the  life  of  earnest  labour 
wliieh  she  loved — ^the  first  Mother  Superior  of  the  Sisterhood,  who  still  lives  in 
foUeat  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the  community,  in  a  retirement  brightened 
by  the  love  of  all  who  know  her,  and  still  one  in  heart  and  soul  with  the  life  she 
maj  no  longer  share  on  its  active  side. 

Since  these  words  were  written,  Harriet  Monsell  passed  to  her 
rest  on  Easter  Day,  1883,  having  left  her  mark  in  no  common 
degree  upon  the  life  of  women  in  England.  Her  remarkable  in- 
fluence was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  absence  in  her  of  any 
so-called  conventional  narrowness  or  technicality. 

Hers  was  the  brightest  and  gayest  of  natures  (an  intimate  friend  writes),  with 
a  quick,  clear  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  sharpest  common  sense,  and 
great  confidence  in  her  power  of  managing,  which  was  due  neither  to  imperiousness 
nor  intrigue,  but  to  that  ingenuousness  which  has  been  described  as  the  temper 
which  trusts  others  and  expects  to  be  trusted.  Her  sympathy  was  a  vast  power. 
No  one  living  in  the  world,  it  may  be  affirmed  without  he^tation,  was  more 
aoceesible  than  ^  the  Mother  of  Clewer.'  No  one  devoting  herself  to  social  duties 
was  the  inmate  of  more  English  homes,  and  the  recipient  of  the  confidence  of  more 
hearts  that  needed  counsel  and  comfort.  The  loves  of  the  maiden,  the  pleasantries 
of  the  youth,  the  anxiety  of  the  father,  the  wedding  clothes  of  the  bride,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  widow,  came  all  to  her  in  turn. 

Of  the  works  which  she  left  behind  her,  there  are  at  Clewer : — 1. 
The  House  of  Mercy,  containing  this  year  over  a  hundred  penitents 
employed  in  laimdry  and  needle  work,  for  whom  places  are  found  when 
fit  for  service.  2.  Orphanage  and  Industrial  School  for  forty-two 
children.  3.  Convalescent  Hospital  for  men,  women,  and  children^ 
containing  ninety-four  beds.  4.  Cottage  Convalescent  Home,  for 
ladies.  5.  St.  Andrew's  Cottage  Home,  for  twenty*four  ladies  in 
reduced  circumstances.^  6.  St.  Stephen's,  comprising  a  college  for 
young  ladies,  a  high  school  and  boarding  house  for  girls,  witk 
national  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants ;  and  extensive  woxk  in 

*  They  are  now  from  200  to  250  in  number. 

*  Nos.  4  and  6  were  established  and  are  maintained  by  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Monsell, 
Kiss  Ashpitel. 
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tiie  very  poor  district  of  St.  Stephen's,  near  Windsor.  Besides  these 
works,  the  Sisters  have  nine  houses  in  London: — K  A  school  for 
yoimg  ladies.  2.  Orphanage  in  Pimlico  for  seventy  children. 
S.  Mission  House  in  Pimlico  for  work  amongst  the  poor.  4.  Refuge 
for  fallen  women.  5.  Mission  House  in  Soho,  where  sixty-five  girls 
are  trained  for  service.  6.  House  in  Soho  Square,  where  emhroidery 
is  extensively  carried  on  under  an  eminent  architect.  7.  House  of 
Charity,  Soho,  for  the  temporary  relief  of  the  homeless.  8.  Mission 
House  in  Baldwin's  Grardens,  Holborn,  where  the  Sisters  are  occupied 
with  night  schools,  classes,  a  creche,  and  visiting  and  nursing  the 
sick  and  poor.     9.  The  same  in  Union  Street,  Borough,  S.E. 

At  Gloucester  they  have  two  houses,  an  orphanage,  and  a  free 
hospital  for  children  of  the  poor ;  at  Oxford  and  at  Bovey  Tracey 
tiiey  have  houses  of  mercy,  receiving  from  eighty  to  ninety  women  at 
the  latter ;  at  Glastonbury  they  have  established  a  school  for  young 
ladies,  and  at  Torquay  a  home  for  invalid  women.  At  Folkestone 
they  have  built  and  maintain  a  convalescent  hospital,  and  are  occu- 
pied with  schools,  a  crSche,  and  mission  work  amongst  the  poorest ; 
and  at  Newport  they  have  founded  an  important  work  of  the  same 
kind,  including  a  rescue  house  for  children  under  twelve,  containing 
twenty  children. 

Nor  is  their  work  confined  to  England  :  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  trustees,  they  have  taken  charge  of  the  Lady  Cunning  Home  at 
Calcutta,  the  Eden  Hospital,  the  Pratt  School,  and  the  Sanatorium  at 
Darjeeling,  the  Government  paying  the  passage  of  three  Sisters. 
Last  autumn  three  other  Sisters  sailed  for  Calcutta ;  and  the  Sister- 
hood has  also  a  flourishing  branch  in  America,  of  which  the  mother 
house  is  in  New  York. 

In  1861  another  Sisterhood  was  founded,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  and  munificent  gifts  of  Benjamin  Lancaster,  Esq.,  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Lancaster.  The  mother  house,  St.  Peter's  Home,  Mortimer 
Soad,  Kilburn,  is  prepared  with  everything  that  the  most  thoughtful 
care  could  devise  for  the  reception  of  nearly  ninety  invalid  poor, 
especially  those  ineligible  for  hospitals  or  other  homes.  It  is  well 
worth  a  visit  from  anyone  desiring  to  see  the  result  of  Sisters'  work. 
There  are  few  homes  for  the  reception  of  patients  past  recovery ;  and 
St.  Peter's  is  especially  intended  for  those  obliged  to  leave  the 
Brompton  and  other  hospitals,  who  have  nowhere  to  '  die  in '  but  the 
workhouse  infirmary.  In  these  wards,  bright  with  flowers,  with  birds 
and  pictures,  such  cases  are  received,  and  nursed  to  the  end  with 
every  possible  tenderness.  One  ward  is  reserved  almost  entirely  for 
chronic  incurables — long  wearisome  cases,  if  viewed  in  a  professional 
light.  Another  is  devoted  to  sick  children,  nearly  all  long  cases, 
either  of  spine  or  hip  disease,  or  of  constitutional  weakness,  needing 
years  of  care,  which  no  hospital  would  receive.  So  that  the  Sisters' 
lives  are  chiefly  spent  in  nursing  those  who  could  not  get  nursing 
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ebewhere.    Daring  the  last  four  years  2,794  patients  have  been 
i^oeived  at  the  home. 

In  1866,  when  the  cholera  broke  out,  some  of  these  Sisters  were 
geot  to  Batcliff  to  help  amongst  the  stricken  poor.  There  they 
remained  nursing  for  some  months,  living  in  lodgings  over  a  shop  in 
a  close  aUey.  After  the  cholera  abated,  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
entreated  the  Sisters  still  to  continue  their  work  in  his  district;  and 
this  was  the  b^;inning  of  labours  in  East  London,  which  have  grown 
and  increased  until  now  they  work  amongst  the  poorest  of  four 
densely  populated  parishes:  St.  Saviour's,  Hoxton;  St.  Matthew's, 
City  Soad ;  St.  Mary's,  Charterhouse,  Golden  Lane ;  and  St.  Columba's, 
Haggerstone. 

Besides  London  work  the  '  St.  Peter's  Sisters '  have  a  seaside  con* 
valescent  home  at  Littlehampton,  and  a  cottage  industrial  home  at 
the  same  place,  where  fifteen  little  girls  are  trained.  They  also  have 
charge  of  St.  Michael's  Home  for  consumptive  patients  at  Cheddar, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Mis.  William  Gibbs;  and  two  or  three 
Sisters  nurse  and  attend  to  the  thirty-six  old  pensioners  of  the 
almshouses  at  Newland,  near  Malvern. .  An  unexpected  gift  has  just 
been  made  to  the  Sisterhood  of  seven  or  eight  acres  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Woking  Common,  and  here  another  home  for 
the  sick  poor  ia  now  being  built  capable  of  receiving  a  hundred  patients 
and  thirty  Sisters. 

Not  ten  minutes'  walk  from  St.  Peter's  Home  is  the  mother  house 
of  a  younger  Sister  community,  an  imposing  red*brick  structure  in 
Bandolph  Ghurdens,  Kilbum.  Here  180  orphan  girls  are  brought  up ; 
it  is  the  only  large  free  orphanage  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  only  one  whose  rule  is  to  take  no  children  except 
from  the  workhouse.  In  consequence  of  the  sorrowful  cases  for  which 
admittance  ia  entreated,  a  new  wing  has  just  been  added  to  receive 
a  hundred  of  the  most  pressing  cases. 

This  great  work  for  the  most  destitute  of  our  orphans  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  labours  of  this  community,  which  seems  to  press 
forward  with  all  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  into  every  field 
of  suffering  or  want — 

Till  not  a  woe  the  bleak  world  see 
But  finds  her  grace. 

The  work  of  these  Sisters  among  both  the  labourers  and  the  un- 
employed at  the  docks  has  been  recently  described  at  length  else- 
where;^ but  the  five  trucks  of  excellent  well-cooked  food  daily  sent 
forth  and  eagerly  bought  by  these  poor  men  are  but  offshoots, 
as  it  were,  from  the  immense  work  carried  on  in  three  ^  Woikipg 
Men's  Bestaurants,'  one  situated  at  the  comer  of  the  notorious 
Batcliff'  Highway,  41a  Dock  Street,  another  at  6  Paternoster  Row^ 

*  London's  MagasB^j  Angnat  18S3. 
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and  a  third  at  <  The  Seven  Stan,'  Harrow  Boad,  off  Edgwafe  Roai 
The  great  underground  kitchen  of  the  first,  provided  with  steam 
boilers,  in  which  large  quantities  of  soups  and  stews  are  daily  pre^ 
pared,  is  worth  a  visit,  especially  by  those  desirous  of  bringing  comfort 
to  the  poor  without  pauperising  them.  For  these  restaurants  are  so 
admirably  managed  as  to  be  more  than  self-supporting. 

Then,  during  their  work  amidst  the  crowded  wilderness  of  streets 
in  East  London,  sick  children  continually  appealed  to  the  Sisters* 
pity;  children  returning  from  hospitals  to  wretched  homes,  only  just 
recovered  from  some  accident  or  illness;  children  pining  in  dose 
alleys  and  back  courts  for  want  of  air  and  good  food.  Nothing  conld 
be  done  to  restore  them  to  health  unless  they  were  first  removed 
entirely  from  their  wretched  homes.  And  so  a  great  convalescent 
home  is  now  rising  on  the  cliffs  of  Broadstairs,  which  will  receive 
when  finished  three  hundred  of  the  children  of  the  very  poorest  in 
iirgent  need  of  tender  care.  Yet  will  the  wards  be  filled,  and  over- 
filled, at  once  by  little  sufferers  irom  the  streets  and  hospitals  of 
London  alone. 

At  Rotherhithe,  in  a  densely  populated  district  containing  eleven 
thousand  souls,  all  of  the  poorer  classes,  these  same  Sisters  have  begun 
work  for  their  improvement  and  relief.  Hundreds  of  men  are  here 
employed,  at  low  and  uncertain  wages,  in  work  of  a  laborious  and 
dangerous  nature.  The  district  abuts  on  the  Surrey  Gommerdal 
Dock,  the  largest  of  the  London  Docks,  and  the  men  are  anxious  that 
some  such  food  mission  as  that  carried  on  in  Dock  Street  shall  be  started 
for  their  benefit.  Accordingly  a  kitchen  is  soon  to  be  furnished  at 
Botherhithe.  Already  a  cottage  hospital  has  been  opened,  to  receive 
at  once  sufferers  firom  the  constant  accidents  which  occur  in  the  Suirey 
C!ommercial  Dock.  ^  Our  little  hospital  is  always  full  now,'  a  Sister 
wrote  just  before  Christmas ;  *  as  soon  as  the  men  go  out,  more  poor 
fellows  are  brought  in ;  we  had  three  last  Monday  within  half  an 
hour.' 

At  All  Hallows,  East  India  Road,  amidst  a  population  of  ei^t 
thousand — all  poor — at  Bromley,  and  in  the  poorest  part  of  the 
miserable  district  of  Shoreditch,  Vb&  same  agency  is  at  work,  bringing 
relief  and  comfort  to  thousands.  Other  entreaties  for  help  from  over- 
worked clergy  have  within  the  last  few  weeks  been  received,  and  could 
not  be  refused ;  so  that  now  the  Superior  of  the  community  writes: 
'  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  winter  campaign  against  crime,  and 
suffering,  and  abject  poverty  in  eight  of  the  most  destitute  districts 
in  this  great  city.' 

A  large  shop,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is  kept  by  these  Sisters  at 
229  Edgware  Road,  where  all  kinds  of  clothing  are  sold  to  and  for 
the  poor,  with  quantities  of  other  goods;  while  another  shop,  for 
boo^,  is  kept  by  them  at  6  Paternoster  Row.  But  space  will  not 
allow  of  all  their  useful  works  being  even  mentioned,  such  as  that  of 
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edacatioD— nine  hundred  girls  in  the  National  School  of  one  parish 
alone  being  taught  by  them, 

^  It  is  a  yery  interesting  experiment,  and  I  wonder  whether  Angli- 
canism can  carry  it  out,'  was  all  that  one  of  its  wannest  promoters 
could  say  thirty  years  ago  of  a  venture  made  by  the  late  Bev.  J«  M. 
Neale.  His  lot  was  cast  amid  scattered  hamlets  and  isolated  cot- 
tages, in  a  parish  eight  miles  wide  and  with  a  very  insujQBcient  staff 
of  clergy.  The  surrounding  districts  were  in  much  the  same  case, 
and  it  seemed  to  his  enthusiastic  and  £Eur-sighted  mind  that  no 
agency  would  be  more  powerful  for  good  among  this  neglected  people 
than  that  of  women,  trained  as  nurses,  going  to  the  sick  poor  when* 
ever  called  for,  living  under  their  roof,  sharing  their  discomforts, 
refusing  no  difficulty,  and  adapting  themselves  to  all  circumstances. 

To  many  this  appeared  a  wild  and  Utopian  scheme,  especially  as 
he  with  whom  it  originated — eminent  as  historian,  liturgiologist, 
theologian,  and  poet — was  already  so  occupied  by  study  and  by 
writing,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  likely  that  he  would  have  time  to 
organise  a  new  and  difficult  undertaking.  But  in  1854  two  ladies 
offered  themselves  for  the  work,  and  firom  that  day  until  his  death, 
no  detail,  no  anxious  care  was  too  small  to  occupy  his  attention  con- 
cerning the  community  which  he  left  so  flourishing  and  so  firmly 
established  that  his  removal  has  not  checked  its  growth  or  marred  its 
usefulness.  The  East  Grinstead  Sisters  nurse  both  poor  and  rich  in 
their  o¥m  homes,  and  have  been  sent  for  at  various  times  to  almost 
every  part  of  England,  and  to  places  as  far  distant  as  Madeira  and 
Odessa.  Dr.  Neale  describes  the  first  cottage-nursing  undertaken  by 
a  Sister  in  1855:  ^  In  a  most  wretched  little  cottage  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  hamlet.  Her  bedroom — if  one  may  call  it  so — ^is  a  place 
screened  off  with  a  curtain  in  the  roof  of  the  cottage,  the  thatch 
coming  down  to  the  floor ;  such  perfection  of  wretchedness  as  I  never 
saw  but  in  Portugal.  Besides  nursing  a  woman  sinking  from  decline, 
she  has  to  cook,  put  the  children  to  bed,  &c.  &c.  She  has  begun  just 
as  I  could  wish — ^not  enthusiastically,  but  cheerfully.' 

But  Dr.  Neale  had  enthusiasm  enough  in  himself  to  nerve  those 
who  came  under  his  influence  to  any  effort.  He  loved  to  quote  the 
saying:  ^  What  is  difficult,  may  be  done;  what  is  impossible,  must 
be  done.'  He  believed  that  while  his  Sisters  did  their  duty,  they 
would  be  supported  by  each  generation  as  it  passed ;  and  if  they 
creased  to  acquit  themselves  as  they  ought  to  do,  he  thought  they  had 
better  cease  to  exist.  Meanwhile  he  would  have  no  Sister  rejected 
for  want  of  means,  and,  although  they  were  truly  in  his  heart  to  live 
and  die  for  them,  he  willingly  accepted  for  them  a  life  of  much  hard- 
ship and  privation,  as  fieur  as  this  world's  goods  are  concerned. 

Other  works  besides  that  of  nursing  were  undertaken — ^notably, 
an  orphanage,  attached  to  the  mother  house  at  East  Grinstead, 
where  eighty  orphans  are  brought  up  and  trained  as  servants ;  the 
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orphanage  school  is  under  Government  inspection,  and  taught  by 
Sisters  holding  certificates.  There  is  also  a  large  school  for  childrea 
of  gentle  blood,  inspected  yearly  by  a  Cambridge  examiner,  and  send- 
ing up  candidates  for  local  examination. 

Another  Sisterhood,  of  which  the  mother  house  is  at  Kennington, 
was  founded  by  a  sister  of  Dr.  Neale.  It  possesses  an  especial  inteiest, 
as  being  the  first  which  began  work  amongst  those  worst  off  and 
most  neglected  in  East  London.  Miss  Neale  joined  the  late  Sev. 
Charles  Lowder  six  months  after  he  began  his  work  at  London  Docks, 
and  there  her  Sisters  still  remain,  in  charge  of  the  work  amongst  the 
poor,  although  the  head-quarters  have  been  moved  to  Kennington. 
On  their  first  arrival  several  boys  and  girls  cUmbed  up  the  railings 
of  their  house  to  look  in  at  the  window  where  the  Sisters  were  going 
to  supper,  exclaiming, '  Oh,  see,  they  eat  like  other  people.'  No  dis- 
tinctive dress  was  worn  by  them  at  this  time,  so  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people ;  but  they  had  seen  fumitnre 
carried  into  the  little  mission  house,  and  having  never  before  had  a 
lady  amongst  them,  the  new  arrival  seemed  rather  portentous. 

A  House  of  Mercy  for  the  poor  women  who  throng  Batcliff 
Highway  was  soon  opened  by  the  Sisters  in  the  country. 

These  poor  girls  were  the  most  degraded  of  their  class  (a  Sister  wrote),  and  we 
had  the  fiurther  difficulty  that  they  knew  each  other  during  their  street  life.  At 
one  time  we  had  two  in  the  house  together,  one  of  whom  had  in  some  quarrel 
bitten  a  large  piece  out  of  the  nose  of  the  other.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we 
found  more  difficulty  with  them  than  is  always  met  with  in  such  work.  In  almost 
all  our  disappointments  about  them,  the  overmastering  temptation  has  heen  the 
craving  for  drink,  and  not  the  wish  to  return  to  their  former  unrestrained  life. 

On  the  contrary,  so  many  instances  came  before  Miss  Neale  of  girls 
who  pretended  to  have  gone  wrong  in  order  to  find  a  home  in  the 
House  of  Mercy,  that  before  long  an  Industrial  Home  for  respectable 
girls  was  opened.  Here  there  are  generally  fifty  inmates,  thirty  of 
whom  are  received  without  any  payment. 

AH  through  the  cholera  visitation  of  1866  these  Sisters  worked 
in  the  lowest  parts  of  Wapping  and  fiatcliff  Jlighway.  <  No  one 
can  imagine  who  has  not  seen  it,*  one  of  them  says,  ^  what  such  a 
visitation  is :  like  a  sheet  of  death  let  down  on  a  district/  Most  of 
their  work  was  among  those  attacked  in  their  ewn  homes,  but  they 
also  visited  daily  in  three  cholera  hospitals.  Finding  that  wholesome 
food  was  a  preventive,  they  cooked  and  distributed  food  at  this  time 
to  from  a  hundred  to  three  hundred  every  day ;  and  one  room  in  the 
Sisters'  house  was  given  up  as  a  refuge  for  the  infants  of  those  sick 
or  dead  of  cholera. 

Not  long  after  the  pestilence  had  subsided,  some  of  the  Sisters 
had  occasion  to  go  in  a  cab  to  Leicester  Square.  Some  men  and 
boys  spoke  rudely  to  them,  upon  which  the  cabman  turned  round 
and  said :  ^  I  don't  belong  to  these  ladies  nor  go  to  their  church,  but 
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I  won't  see  women  insulted  who  never  flinehed  from  us  in  them 
dreadful  times,  though  they  wer'n't  paid  for  it'  This  Sisterhood  is 
essentially  a  missionary  oommunity,  as  it  were,  for  breaking  up  new 
ground  amongst  the  most  neglected  and  ignorant,  and  they  have 
in  this  way  worked  at  Bedminster,  Portsea,  and  Sheffield,  and  have 
branches  at  Dover,  Hackney,  and  York.  At  theur  head-quarters  they 
have  a  laj^e  Middle  School  and  Kindergarten,  and  a  laundry  in  which 
they  give  employment  to  the  women  of  the  district. 

Another  of  the  earliest  Sisterhoods,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  was  established  in  1 851  under  the 
title  of  ^  Sisters  of  the  Poor,'  and  has  spread  so  widely,  and  undertaken 
so  many  works,  that  there  is  scarcely  space  to  enumerate  them  alL 
The  community  consists  now  of  about  two  hundred  Sisters,  with 
twenty-one  houses  of  their  own.  Of  these  two  are  flourishing  branch 
houses  in  America,  at  Baltimore,  and  at  Philadelphia ;  one  is  at  Cape- 
town, where  the  nursing  of  the  Government  Hospital  has  been  given 
over  to  the  Sisters,  and  one  is  at  Bombay,  where  they  nurse  in  the 
Jamsedji  Native  Hospital.  In  England  they  have  iBve  houses  in 
London,  and  others  at  Edinburgh,  Bradford,  Wolverhampton,  Lewis- 
ham,  Helmsley,  Oxford,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and  Liverpool,  besides 
a  really  grand  convalescent  hospital  at  Eastbourne. 

A  large  portion  of  the  work  of  these  Sisters  of  the  Poor  consists 
in  nursing,  but  they  have  also  many  schools,  orphanages,  industrial 
homes,  and  houses  of  refuge  under  tiieir  care.  The  entire  nursing  of 
University  College  Hospital  is  under  their  charge,  and  also  that  of 
the  Princess  Frederica's  Convalescent  Home. 

Some  years  ago  they  took  charge,  for  a  time,  of  the  nursing  at  the 
workhouse  infirmary  at  Manchester,  containing  about  five  hundred  beds, 
and  were  amongst  the  very  first  to  introduce  care  and  tenderness  for 
pauper  sick  into  the  dreary  wards  of  a  workhouse.  ^  So  admirably  have 
they  fulfilled  their  mission  there,'  Dr.  Meadows  wrote,  ^  at  a  time  of 
great  anxiety,  owing  to  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  which  raged 
horribly  when  they  entered  on  their  work,  that  already  they  have 
received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.'  ^ 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  of  Bnglish  Sisterhoods  is  that  which 
has  its  head-quarters  at  Wantage.  Here,  besides  a  large  penitentiary, 
the  Sisters  have  charge  of  a  high  school,  and  of  an  admirable  home 
for  training  schoolmistresses.  But  their  work  extends  to  Cornwall, 
where  they  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  little  children  in  the 
Bodmin  Union  Workhouse  under  a  licence  firom  the  Government 
inspector.  At  Plymouth  they  have  another  house,  in  a  huge  parish, 
iull  of  poverty,  and  in  London  three  houses,  besides  a  oottage  hospital 
at  Elthanu 

Nor  is  the  work  of  this  community  confined  within  the  shores  of 
•  HotpUal  and  Workhotue  burring,  by  Alfred  MeadowB,  Esq.,  M.D. 
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England  ;  some  of  these  Sisters  are  working  in  India,  at  Poona,  where 
they  have  a  large  and  important  school  which  has  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  Grovemment  examiners. 

It  would  be  almost  wearisome  to  enumerate  the  various  commu- 
nities of  English  Sisters  who  are  working  in  our  midst.  There  is 
one  at  Ditchingham,  where  an  orphanage  for  poor  children,  and 
another  for  thirty  girls  of  gentle  blood,  have  been  added  to  the 
original  refuge  work,  and  a  country  hospital  has  been  built  by  the 
Sisters  on  Ditchingham  Heath.  They  are  at  work  in  poor  parishes  at 
Cambridge  and  Norwich,  and  are  preparing  to  go  out  to  the  far-away 
diocese  of  New  Westminster,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  from  its 
bishop. 

There  are,  at  Glerkenwell,  the  '  Sisters  of  Bethany '  hard  at  work 
in  that  wilderness  of  streets,  with  their  large  orphanage  at  Bourne- 
mouth. In  Edinburgh  there  are  two  Scotch  Sisterhoods,  St.  Andrew's, 
Crreenside,  and  the  House  of  Charity,  7  Johnston  Terrace,  engaged  in 
work  amongst  the  poorest.  And  there  is  another  Scotch  Sisterhood 
at  Aberdeen  doing  excellent  work,  especially  in  their  own  orphanage. 
One  of  the  Sisters  has  passed  the  Government  examination  as  a  cer- 
tificated mistress,  and  the  diocesan  inspector  writes  of  the  school 
under  her  charge :  ^  The  general  results  surpassed  my  expectations, 
and  at  first  caused  me  surprise,  but  it  may,  on  consideration,  he 
easily  accounted  for,  the  teaching  power  being  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  task  a  labour  of  love.' 

Not  many  months  ago,  in  an  interesting  article,  ^  About  Sisterhoods,' 
the  writer,  Mrs.  Craik,  described  her  visit  to  the  orphanage  at  Bandolph 
Gardens,  Kilbum,  and  the  strong  impression  made  upon  her  mind  in 
favour  of  the  life  for  women  which  issued  in  such  work.  She  also  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  her  words  would  call  forth  further  discussion  and 
information  on  the  subject  from  those  better  acquainted  than  herself 
with  the  working  of  Sisterhoods.  Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  to 
such  persons  the  belief  that  Sisterhoods  offer  a  convenient  and  useful 
shelter  for  discontented  women,  a  kind  of  pis-aUer  for  those  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  husbands,  seems  mistaken.  The  authoress  of 
John  HcUifuXj  deeply  impressed  by  the  personal  gifts  and  influence  of 
the  Superior  of  the  community  which  she  visited,  seems  to  have 
thought  that  she,  and  others  like  her,  could  accomplish  their  work 
with  a  band  of  women  who  in  the  world  would  be  useless  or  nearly 
so.  Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  this  belief;  as  well  might 
it  be  thought  that  a  queen-bee  could  have  a  hiveM  of  honey  with  a 
swarm  of  drones. 

One  glance  at  the  list  of  works  undertaken  under  the  same 
Superior  in  different  parts  of  England  and  of  the  world  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  she  could  not  carry  them  on  for  a  day  without  a  band 
of  thoroughly  capable  and  first-rate  women,  strong  in  health,  vigorous 
in  mind,  and  f i^l  of  youthlul  energy.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
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perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  more  than  half  the  ladies  who  offer 
themselves  to  Sisterhoods  are  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  life  and  work, 
while  a  long  and  careful  training  is  given  to  those  who  are  allowed  to 
make  trial  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  women  who  can  do  excellent  work  after 
gnch  training,  and  with  the  help  of  the  organisation  and  association 
afforded  by  a  Sisterhood,  who,  working  singly  in  the  world,  would 
ftil  in  their  aims.  There  are  probably  many  such  for  one  Octavia 
Hill  or  Florence  Nightingale.  But,  without  the  exceptional  gifts 
which  enable  women  to  do  good,  if  somewhat  lonely,  work  indepen- 
dently, Sisters  ought  to  possess  those  very  same  natural  qualities  which 
a  man  desires  to  find  in  his  wife — good  sense,  activity,  brightness. 
If  to  these  are  added  youth  and  beauty,  they  will  seldom  be  |put 
to  better  account  than  in  a  Sister's  life. 

Tes,  what  we  claim  for  the  poor  from  the  women  of  England 
is  nothing;  less  than  their  best.  There  may  be  exceptions  here  and 
there,  a  few  broken  or  feeble  spirits  cheered  and  put  to  good  use  by 
their  braver  Sisters ;  but  the  staple  of  communities  which  are  to  per- 
form such  work  as  has  been  described  in  this  article  must  be  found 
amongst  young,  happy,  bright,  and  sensible  women. 

This  ifi  self-evident  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  poverty,  crime,  and  disease,  into  which  English  Sisters 
have  thrown  themselves  during  the  last  thirty  years.  At  this  moment 
the  whole  heart  of  England  is  beating  with  a  sense  of  fear  and  horror 
at  the  evils  existing  amongst  the  poor  in  the  wealthiest  city  in  the 
world, '  whose  Uves,'  to  use  Mr.  Arnold  Foster's  words,  ^  are  from  birth 
to  death  a  long  series  of  misery,  hopelessness,  and  immorality.'  Yet 
there  are  regions  here  and  there  in  the  worst  parts  of  London,  where 
the  moral  atmosphere  has  been  entirely  changed  by  the  presence, 
through  a  course  of  years,  of  ladies  living  and  working  amongst  the 
inhabitants.  Let  anyone  even  walk  casually  through  Old  Gravel 
Lane  and  Calvert  Street,  London  Docks,  the  scene  of  the  late  Charles 
Lowder's  labours,  and  compare  them  with  Batcliff  Highway  and 
other  streets  close  at  hand ;  he  will  at  once  perceive  the  difference. 
But,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with  a  gentleman 
whose  business  lay  in  those  parts,  and  who  was  a  devoted  Mend  of 
Mr.  Lewder,  he  said  to  the  writer  :  ^  No  estimate  of  Lowder's  work 
would  be  just  which  left  out  of  account  the  Sisters'  work  in  his  parish. 
They  found  in  him  a  man  with  whom  they  could  work,  and  they  have 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  district  where  they  live.'  I  have 
seen  rough  men  lift  their  hats  in  those  streets  as  a  Sister  passed.  Yet 
on  the  first  night  when  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  Calvert  Street, 
a  woman  struck  a  Sister  on  the  hand  with  a  knife,  threatening  to  cut 
it  if  she  continued  some  household  work  in  which  she  was  engaged 
on  her  own  premises ;  and  to  be  assailed  with  rotten  cabbage  and  dead 
cats  was  a  not  uncommon  occurrence.  .    . 
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All  that  has  been  attempted  in  this  paper  is  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  kind  and  amount  of  work  done  by  Sisterhoods  in  England. 
Several  communities  have  not  been  so  much  as  mentioned.  They 
have  grown  and  flourished  in  spite  of  suspicion,  prejudice,  discourage- 
ment of  every  kind.  Of  the  inner  root  and  principle  from  which 
these  works  spring,  we  may  not  here  speak ;  but  Englishmen  will 
surely  think  with  respect  of  that  which  supports  the  high  resolve  and 
efforts  of  a  lifetime  through  tasks  which  demand  no  little  per- 
severing heroism.  Perhaps  they  will  at  length  acknowledge  that  to 
some  souls  there  comes  a  call,  a  real  ^  vocation,'  which  they  cannot 
but  obey,  and  of  which  the  reality  is  proved  by  a  life  of  self-sacrific- 
ing devotion  to  work  which  is  often  difficult,  often  nK)notonous,  and 
not  seldom  painftd  and  perilous.  To  this  life  many  amongst  the  very 
flower  of  England's  daughters  have  given  themselves.  Far  from  their 
offering  being  that  of  a  wearied  or  disappointed  heart,  surely  it  is 
true  that  the  loveliest  words,  setting  forth  the  pure  thought  and 
purpose  of  an  affianced  maiden,  which  were  ever  written,  are  but  the 
expression  of  the  glad  and  solemn  spirit  in  which  they  respond  to 
the  vocation  of  the  highest  Love : — 

The  iiill  sum  of  me 
Ib  sum  of  something ;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractb'd : 
Happy  in  this,  she  Is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  hred  so  dull  hut  she  may  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  he  directed, 
Ab  from  her  Lord,  her  Goyemor,  her  King. 

Mabu  Teknch. 
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Ten  years  ago  I  warned  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  bis  Beb'gion  of 
tlie  Unknowable  was  certain  to  lead  bim  into  strange  company.  ^  To 
invoke  tbe  Unknowable/  I  said,  *  is  to  re-open  the  whole  range  of 
Metaphysics ;  and  the  entire  apparatus  of  Theology  will  follow  through 
the  breach.'  I  quoted  Mr.  Gr.  Lewes's  admirable  remark,*  'that  the 
foundations  of  a  Creed  can  rest  only  on  the  Known  and  the  Knowable.' 
We  see  the  result.  Mr.  Spencer  has  developed  his  Unknowable  into 
an  *  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  by  which  all  things  are  created  and 
sustained.'  He  has  discovered  it  to  be  the  Ultimate  Cause,  the  All- 
Being,  the  Creative  Power,  and  all  the  other  *  alternative  impossi- 
bilities of  thought'  which  he  once  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  older 
tbeologies.  Naturally  there  is  joy  over  one  philosopher  that  re- 
penteth.  The  Christian  World  claims  this  as  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  God  is  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  universe ;  and  the 
Christian  World  says  these  words  might  have  been  used  by  Butler  or 
Paley.*  This  is,  indeed,  very  true ;  but  it  is  strange  to  find  the  philo- 
sophy of  one  who  makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  not  to  enter  a  church 
described  as  ^  the  fitting  and  natural  introduction  to  inspiration  I ' 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Spencer's  genius — and  I  count  myself 
amongst  the  earliest — will  not  regret  that  he  has  been  induced  to 
lay  aside  his  vast  task  of  philosophic  synthesis,  in  order  more  fully  to 
explain  his  views  about  Eeligion.  This  is,  indeed,  for  the  thoughtful, 
as  well  as  the  practical,  world  the  great  question  of  our  age,  and  the 
discassion  that  was  started  by  his  paper  '  and  by  mine  ^  has  opened 

'  ProhlffMo/Life  ami  Mifid,  vol.  i.    Preface. 

*  The  Chriitian  World,  June  5  and  July  3,  1884. 

*  H.  Spencer,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  January  and  July,  1884. 

*  F.  Harrison,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  March  1884. 
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many  topics  of  general  interest.  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  led  to  give  to 
some  of  his  views  a  certainly  new  development,  and  he  has  treated  of 
matters  which  he  had  not  previously  touched.  Various  critics  have 
joined  the  debate.  Sir  James  Stephen  *  hajs  brought  into  play  hia 
Nasmyth  hammer  of  Common  Sense,  and  has  asked  the  bold  and  truly 
characteristic  question :  '  Can  we  not  do  just  as  well  without  any 
religion  at  all  ?  '  The  weekly  Beviews,  I  am  told,  have  been  poking 
at  us  their  somewhat  hebdomadal  fun.  And  then  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,'^ 
^  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending '  Papists,  steps  in  to 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  maxim — extra  Ecclesiam  nulla  ealus. 

I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  a  friend  who  tells  me  that  con- 
troversy is  pure  evil.  It  is  not  so  when  it  leads  to  a  closer  sifting  of 
important  doctrines ;  when  it  is  inspired  with  friendly  feeling,  and 
has  no  other  object  than  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  There  were  no  mere 
'  compliments '  in  my  expressions  of  respect  for  Mr.  Spencer  and  his 
work.  I  habitually  speak  of  him  as  the  only  living  Englishman  who 
can  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  philosopher  ;  nay,  he  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  man  in  Europe  now  living  who  has  constructed  a  real  system 
of  philosophy.  Very  much  in  that  philosophy  I  willingly  adopt ;  as 
a  philosophical  theory  I  accept  his  idea  of  the  Unknowable.  My 
rejection  of  it  as  the  basis  of  Eeligion  is  no  new  thing.  The  substance 
of  my  essay  on  the  ^  Ghost  of  Beligion '  I  have  long  ago  taught  at 
Newton  Hall.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Spencer  and  myself  as  to 
what  religion  means  is  vital  and  profound*  So  deep  is  it  that  it 
justifies  me  in  returning  to  these  questions,  and  still  further  disturb- 
ing his  philosophic  labour.  But  our  long  friendship  I  trust  will 
survive  the  inevitable  dispute. 

It  will  clear  up  much  at  issue  between  us  if  it  be  remembered 
that  to  me  this  question  is  one  primarily  of  religion ;  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
one  primarily  of  philosophy.  He  is  dealing  with  transcendental 
conceptions,  inteUigible  only  to  certain  trained  metaphysicians:  I 
have  been  dealing  with  religion  as  it  affects  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  in  the  world.  Hence,  if  I  admit  with  him  that  philosophy 
points  to  an  unknowable  and  inconceivable  Beality  behind  pheno- 
mena, I  insist  that,  to  ordinary  men  and  women,  an  unknowable  and 
inconceivable  Beality  is  practically  an  Unreality.  The  Everlasting 
Yes  which  the  Evolutionist  metaphysician  is  conscious  of,  but  cannot 
conceive,  is  in  effect  on  the  public  a  mere  Everlasting  No ;  and  a 
religion  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  mystery  of  the  Unknowable 
is  not  religion  at  all,  but  a  mere  logician's  formula.  This  is  how  it 
comes  about  that  Mr.  Spencer  complains  that  I  have  misunderstood 
him  or  have  not  read  his  books,  that  I  fail  to  represent  him,  or  even 
misrepresent  him.  I  cannot  admit  that  I  have  either  misunderstood 
him  or  misrepresented  him  on  any  single  point.     I  have  studied  his 

»  8ir  J.  Stephen,  in  Nineteenth  Century y  June  1884. 
•  W.  Ward,  in  National  Betiere,  June  1884. 
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books  part  by  part  and  chapter  by  chapter,  and  have  examined  the 
autboritieH  on  which  he  relies. 

He  seems  to  think  that  all  hesitation  to  accept  his  views  will  dis- 
appear if  men  will  only  turn  to  his  First  Principles^  his  Principles 
of  Sociology  and  his  Descriptive  Sociology,  where  he  has  <  proved  * 
this  and  *  disproved*  that,  and  arrayed  the  arguments  and  the 
evidence  for  every  doctrine  in  turn.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  have  studied 
all  this,  to  my  great  pleasure  and  profit,  since  the  first  number  of 
A  SyrUketie  Philosophy  appeared.  Mr.  Spencer  objects  to  disciple- 
ship,  or  I  would  say  that  I  am  in  very  many  things  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples myself.  But  in  this  matter  of  religion  I  hold  still,  as  I  have 
held  from  the  first,  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  mistaken  as  to  the  history, 
the  nature,  and  the  function  of  religion.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  and 
I  are  at  opposite  poles  in  what  relates  to  the  work  of  religion  on  man 
and  on  life.     In  all  he  has  written,  he  treats  religion  as  mainly  a 

thing  of  the  mind,  and  concerned  essentially  with  mystery.     I  say 

and  here  I  am  on  my  own  ground — that  religion  is  mainly  a  thing  of 
feeling  and  of  conduct,  and  is  concerned  essentially  with  duty.  I 
agree  that  religion  has  also  an  intellectual  base ;  but  here  I  insist 
that  this  intellectual  basis  must  rest  on  something  that  can  be  known 
and  conceived -and  at  least  partly  understood ;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
found  at  all  in  what  is  unknowable,  inconceivable,  and  in  no  way 
whatever  to  be  understood. 

Now,  in  maintaining  this,  I  have  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  the 
competent  minds  which  have  dealt  with  this  question.  Mr.  Spencer 
pats  it  rather  as  if  it  were  merely  fanaticism  on  my  part  which 
prevents  me  from  accepting  his  theory  of  Religion ;  as  if  Sir  James 
Stephen's  difficulties  would  disappear  if  he  could  ba  induced  to  read 
the  Prind/ples  of  Sociology  and  the  rest.  Mr.  Spencer  must  re- 
member that  in  his  fieligion  of  the  Unknowable  he  stands  almost 
alone.  He  is,  in  fact,  insisting  to  mankind,  in  a  matter  where  all 
men  have  some  opinion,  on  one  of  the  most  gigantic  paradoxes  in 
the  history  of  thought.  I  know  myself  of  no  single  thinker  in 
Europe  who  has  come  forward  to  support  this  religion  of  an  Unknow- 
able Cause,  which  cannot  be  presented  in  terms  of  consciousness,  to 
which  the  words  emotion,  will,  intelligence  cannot  be  applied  with 
any  meaning,  and  yet  which  stands  in  the  place  of  a  supposed 
anthropomorphic  Creator.  Mr.  George  H.  Lewes,  who  of  aU  modem 
philosophers  was  the  closest  to  Mr.  Spencer,  and  of  recent  English 

philosophers  the  most    nearly  his  equal,  wrote   ten  years  ago: 

*  Deeply  as  we  may  feel  the  mystery  of  the  universe  and  the  limita- 
tions of  our  faculties,  the  foundations  of  a  creed  can  only  rest  on  the 
Known  and  the  Knx>wahle.^  With  that  I  believe  every  school  of 
thought  but  a  few  dreamy  mystics  have  agreed.  Every  religious 
teacher,  movement,  or  body,  has  equally  started  from  that.  For 
myself,  I  feel  that  I  stand  alongside  of  the  religious  spirits  of  eveiy 
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time  and  of  every  church  in  claiming  for  religion  some  intelligible 
object  of  reverence,  and  the  field  of  feeling  and  of  conduct,  as  well 
as  that  of  awe.  Every  notice  of  my  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer  which 
has  fallen  under  my  eye  adopted  my  view  of  the  hollowness  of  the- 
Unknowable  as  a  basis  of  Beligion.  So  say  Agnostics,  Materialists^ 
Sceptics,  Christians,  Catholics,  Theists,  and  Fositivists.  All  with 
one  consent  disclaim  making  a  Eeligion  of  the  Unknowable. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  may  construct  an  Athanasian  Creed  of  the 

*  Inscrutable  Existence' — which  is  neither  Grod  nor  being— but  he 
stands  as  yet  Athcmasius  contra  mundum.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
through  the  hardness  of  my  heart  and  the  stiffness  of  my  neck  that 
I  cannot  follow  him  here. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  various  positions  which  Mr.  Spencer 
would  impose  on  us  as  to  Keligion.  After  his  two  articles  and  the 
recent  discussion  we  can  hardly  mistake  him,  and  they  justify  my  say- 
ing that  they  form  a  gigantic  paradox.  Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that  :— 

1.  The  proper  object  of  Religion  is  a  Something  which  can  never 
be  known,  or  conceived,  or  understood;  to  which  we  cannot  apply 
the  terms  emotion,  will,  intelligence ;  of  which  we  cannot  affirm  or 
deny  that  it  is  either  person,  or  being,  or  mind,  or  matter,  or  indeed 
anything  else. 

2.  All  that  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  Inscrutable  Exist- 
ence or  an  Unknowable  Cause :  we  can  neither  know  nor  conceiTe 
what  it  is,  nor  how  it  came  about,  nor  how  it  operates.  It  is,  not- 
withstanding, the  Ultimate  Cause,  the  All-Being,  the  Creative  Power. 

3.  The  essential  business  of  Religion,  so  imderstood,  is  to  keep 
alive  the  consciousness  of  a  mystery  that  cannot  be  fathomed. 

4.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  question,  *  What  effect  this 
-religion  will  have  as  a  moral  agent  ? '  or,  *  Whether  it  will  make  good 

men  and  women  ? '  Religion  has  to  do  with  mystery,  not  with  morak^ 
These  are  the  paradoxes  to  wliich  my  fanaticism  refuses  to  assent* 
Now  these  were  the  views  about  Reb'gion  which  I  found  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  first  article,  and  they  certainly  are  repeated  in  his  second* 
He  says: — ^The  Power  which  transcends  phenomena  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  forms  of  our  finite  thought.'  '  The  Ultimate  Power  is  not 
representable  in  terms  of  human  consciousness.'  '  The  attributes  of 
personality  cannot  be  conceived  by  us  as  attributes  of  the  Unknown 
Cause  of  things.'  '  The  nature  of  the  Reality  transcending  appear- 
ances cannot  be  known,  yet  its    existence  is  necessarily  implied/ 

*  No  conception  of  this  Reality  can  be  firamed  by  us.'  •  This  Inscrut- 
able Existence  which  Science,  in  the  last  resort,  is  compelled  to 
recognise  as  unreached  by  its  deepest  analyses  of  matter,  motion, 
thought,  and  feeling.'  '  In  ascribing  to  the  Unknowable  Cause  of 
things  such  human  attributes  as  emotion,  will,  intelligence,  we  are 
using  words  which,  when  thus  applied,  have  no  corresponding  ideas.' 
There  can  be  no  kind  of  doubt  about  all  this.  I  said  Mr.  Spencer 
proposes,  as  the  object  of  religion,  an  abstraction  wdliich  we  cannot 
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conceive,  or  present  in  thought,  or  regard  as  having  personality,  or 
as  capable  of  feeling,  purpose,  or  thought — in  familiar  words,  I  said 
it  was  ^  a  sort  of  a  something,  about  which  we  can  know  nothing.' 

Mr.  Spencer  complains  that  I  called  this  Something  a  negation, 
an  All-Nothingness,  an  (a?"),  and  an  Everlasting  No.  He  now  says 
that  this  Something  is  the  All-Being.  The  Unknowable  is  the 
Ultimate  Eeality — the  sole  existence ; — the  entire  Cosmos,  as  we 
are  conscious  of  it,  being  a  mere  show.  In  familiar  words: — 
^Everything  is  nought,  and  the  Unknowable  is  the  only  real  Thing.' 
I  quite  agree  that  this  is  Mr.  Spencer's  position  as  a  metaphysician. 
It  is  not  at  all  new  to  me,  for  it  is  worked  out  in  his  First  Prin- 
ciples most  distinctly.  Ten  years  ago,  when  I  reviewed  Mr.  Lewes's 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind^  I  criticised  Mr.  Spencer's  Transfigured 
Realism  as  being  too  absolute.^  I  then  stated  my  own  philosophical 
position  to  be  that,  '  our  scientific  conceptions  within  have  a  good 
working  correspondence  with  an  (assumed)  reality  without — we 
having  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  absolute  correspondence 
between  them  be  great  or  small,  or  whether  there  be  any  absolute 
correspondence  at  all.'  To  that  I  adhere ;  and,  whilst  I  accept  the 
doctrine  of  an  Unknown  substratum,  I  cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  Unknowable  is  the  Absolute  Reality.  But  I  am  quite  aware 
that  he  holds  it,  nor  have  I  ever  said  that  he  did  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  granted  that  it  might  be  the  first  axiom  of  science  or  the 
universal  postulate  of  philosophy.     But  it  is  not  a  religion.^ 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  still,  speaking  with  regard  to  religion,  and 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  that  the  Metaphysician's  Unknow- 
able is  tantamount  to  a  Nothing.  The  philosopher  may  choose  to  say 
that  there  is  an  Ultimate  Reality  which  we  cannot  conceive,  or  know, 
or  liken  to  anything  we  do  know.  But  these  subtleties  of  speculation 
are  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  public.  And  to  tell  them 
that  they  are  to  worship  this  Unknowable  is  equivalent  to  telling 
them  to  worship  nothing.  I  quite  agree  that  Mr.  Spencer,  or  any 
metaphysician,  is  entitled  to  assert  that  the  Unknowable  is  the  sole 
Reality.  But  religion  is  not  a  matter  for  Metaphysicians — ^but  for 
men,  women,  and  children.  And  to  them  the  Unknowable  is  Nothing. 
Sir  James  Stephen  calls  the  distinctions  of  Mr.  Spencer  ^  an  unmeaning 
play  of  words.'  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  unmeaning  to  the  philo- 
sophers working  on  metaphysics.  But  to  the  public,  seeking  for  a 
religion,  the  Reality  or  the  Unreality  of  the  Unknowable  is  certainly 
an  unmeaning  play  of  words. 

Even  supposing  that  Evolution  ever  could  bring  the  people  to 
comprehend  the  subtlety  of  the  All-Being,  of  which  all  things  we 
know  are  only  shows,  the  Unknowable  is  still  incapable  of  supplying  the 

'  Fmimgktly  Bevien,  1874,  p.  89. 

'  My  words  were  that,  *  although  the  Unknowable  is  logically  said  to  be  Some- 
thing, yet  the  something  of  which  we  neither  know  nor  oonoeive  anything  is  practi- 
cally nothing.'    That  is,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion. 
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very  elements  of  Beligion.  Mr.  SpeDcer  thinks  otherwise.  He  says, 
that  although  we  cannot  know^  or  conceive  it,  or  apply  to  it  any  of 
the  terms  of  life,  or  of  consciousness,  *  it  leaves  unchanged  certain  of 
the  sentiments  comprehended  under  the  name  religion.'  ^  Whatever 
components  of  the  religious  sentiment  disappear,  there  must  ever 
survive  those  which  are  appropriate  to  the  consciousness  of  a  Mystery  I ' 
Certain  of  the  religious  sentiments  are  left  unchanged  I  The  con- 
sciousness of  a  Mystery  is  to  survive  I  Is  that  all  ?  ^  We  are  not 
concerned,'  says  he,  *  to  know  what  eflfect  this  religious  sentiment 
will  have  as  a  moral  agent ! '  A  religion  without  anything  to  be 
known,  with  nothing  to  teach,  with  no  moral  power,  with  some  rags 
of  religious  sentiment  surviving,  mainly  the  consciousness  of  Mystery; 
this  is,  indeed,  the  mockery  of  Beligion. 

Forced,  as  it  seems,  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  the  Unknowable 
with  some  shreds  of  sentiment,  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  it  a  positive 
character,  which  for  every  step  that  it  advances  towards  Religion 
recedes  from  sound  Philosophy.     The  Unknowable  was  at  first  spoken 
of  as  an  ^  unthinkable  abstraction,'  and  so  undoubtedly  it  is.    But  it 
finally  emerges  as  the  Ultimate  Beality,  the  Ultimate  Cause,  the  All- 
Being,  the   Absolute  Power,  the  Unknown  Cause,   the  Inscrutable 
Existence,  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which  all  things 
proceed,  the  Creative  Power, '  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  by 
which  all  things  are  created  and  sustained.'    It  is  ^  to  stand  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  relation  towards  our  general  conception  of  things 
as  does  the  Creative  Power  asserted  by  Theology.'    *  It  stands  towards 
the  Universe,  and  towards  ourselves,  in  the  same  relation  as  an  anthro- 
pomorphic Creator  was  supposed  to  stand,  bears  a  like  relation  with 
it,  not  only  to  human  thought  but  to  human  feeling.'     In  other  words, 
the  Unknowable  is  the  Creator ;  subject  to  this,  that  we  cannot  assert 
or  deny  that  he,  she,  or  it,  is  Person,  or  Being,  or  can  feel,  think,  or 
act,  or  do  anything  else  that  we  can  either  know  or  imagine,  or  is 
such  that  we  can  ascribe  to  Him,  Her,  or  It  anything  whatever  within 
the  realm  of  consciousness. 

Now  the  Unknowable,  so  qualified  and  explained,  offends  against 
all  the  canons  of  criticism,  so  admirably  set  forth  in -Firai  Prinerfpiw^ 
and  especially  those  of  Dean  Mansel,  therein  quoted  and  adopted. 
The  Unknowable  is  not  unknowable  if  we  know  that  *  it  creates  and 
sustains  all  things.'  One  need  not  repeat  all  the  metaphysical 
objections  arrayed  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself  against  connecting  the 
ideas  of  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,  First  Cause,  and  Creator  with 
that  of  any  one  Power.  How  can  Absolute  Power  create  ?  How  can 
the  Absolute  be  a  Cause  ?  The  Absolute  excludes  the  relative;  and 
Creation  and  Cause  both  imply  relation.  How  can  the  Infinite  be  a 
Cause,  or  create  ?  For  if  there  be  efiect  distinct  from  cause,  or  if 
there  be  something  uncreated,  the  Infinite  would  be  thereby  limited. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  All-Being  ?    Does  it  include,  or  not,  its  own 
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manifestation  ?     If  the  Cosmos  is  a  mere  show  of  an  Unknown  Cause, 
then  the  Unknown  Cause  is  not  Infinite,  for  it  does  not  include  the 
Cosmos  ;  and  not  Absolute,  for  the  Universe  is  its  manifestation,  and 
all  things  proceed  from  it.    That  is  to  say,  the  Absolute  is  in  relation 
to  the  Universe,  as  Cause  and  Effect.     Again,  if  the  ^  very  notions, 
beginning  and  end,  caw^e  and  purpose,  relative  notions  belonging  to 
human  thought,  are  probably  irrelevant  to  the  Ultimate  Reality 
transcending    human     thought '     (Spencer,     Nineteenth    Centuryj 
p.  12),   how  can  we   speak   of  the  Ultimate  Cause,  or  indeed  of 
Infinite  and  Eternal  ?    The  philosophical  difficulties  of  imagining  a 
First  Cause,  so  admirably  put  by  Mr.  Spencer  years  ago,  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  imagining  an  Ultimate  Cause.     The  objections 
he  states  to  the  idea  of  Creation  are  not  removed  by  talking  of  a 
Creative  Power  rather  than  a  Creator  God.     If  Mr.  Spencer's  new 
Creative  Power  '  stands  towards  our  general  conception  of  things  in 
substantially  the  same  relation  as  the  Creative  Power  of  Theology,'  it 
is  open  to  all  the  metaphysical  dilemmas  so  admirably  stated  in  First 
Principles.    Mr.  Spencer  cannot  have  it  both  ways.     If  his  Unknow- 
able be  the  Creative  Power  and  Ultimate  Cause,  it  simply  renews  all 
the  mystification  of   the  old  theologies.     If  his   Unknowable  be 
unknowable,  then  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 
sole  Reality,  All-Being,  and  Creative  Power.     This  is  the  slip-slop  of 
theologians  which  Mr.  Spencer,  as  much  as  any  man  living,  has 
finally  torn  to  shreds. 

In  what  way  does  the  notion  of  Ultimate  Cause  avoid  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  First  Cause,  and  how  is  Creative  Power  an  idea  more 
logical  than  Creator  ?  And  if,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says  {First  Prvnciples, 
p.  35),  Hhe  three  different  suppositions  respecting  the  origin  of 
things  turn  out  to  be  literally  unthinkable,'  what  does  he  mean  by 
asserting  that  a  Creative  Power  is  the  one  great  Reality?  Mr. 
Spencer  seems  to  suggest  that,  though  all  idea  of  First  Cause,  of 
Creator,  of  Absolute  Existence  is  imthinkable,  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  predicating  them  of  anything  is  got  over  by  asserting  that  the 
unthinkable  and  the  unknowable  is  the  ultimate  reality.  He  said 
{First  Principles,  p.  1 10),  *  every  supposition  respecting  the  genesis 
of  the  Universe  commits  us  to  alternative  impossibilities  of  thought ; ' 
and  again,  *  we  are  not  permitted  to  know — nay,  we  are  not  even  per- 
mitted to  conceive — that  Reality  which  is  behind  the  veil  of  Appear- 
ance.' Quite  sol  On  that  ground  we  have  long  rested  firmly, 
accepting  Mr.  Spencer's  teaching.  It  is  to  violate  that  rule  if  we 
xiow  go  on  to  call  it  Creative  Power,  Ultimate  Cause,  and  the  rest. 
It  comes  then  to  this  :  Mr.  Spencer  says  to  the  theologians,  ^  I  can- 
:not  allow  you  to  speak  of  a  First  Cause,  or  a  Creator,  or  an  All-Being, 
or  an  Absolute  Existence,  because  you  mean  something  intelligible 
and  conceivable  by  these  terms,  and  I  tell  you  that  they  stand  for 
ideas  that  are  unthinkable  and  inconceivable.     But,'  he  adds,  ^  I 
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have  a  perfect  right  to  talk  of  an  Ultimate  Cause  and  a  Creative 
Power,  and  an  Absolute  Existence,  and  an  All-Being,  because  I  mean 
nothing  by  these  terms — at  least,  nothing  that  can  be  either  thought 
of  or  conceived  of,  and  I  know  that  I  am  not  talking  of  anything  in- 
telligible or  conceivable.  That  is  the  faith  of  an  Agnostic,  which 
except  a  man  believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved.' 

Beyond  the  region  of  the  knowable  and  the  conceivable  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  an  infinite  energy  more  than  an  infinite  series 
of  energies,  or  an  infinite  series  of  infinite  things  or  nothings.  We 
have  no  right  to  assume  one  Ultimate  Cause,  or  any  cause,  more 
than  an  infinite  series  of  Causes,  or  something  which  is  not  Cause  at 
all.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  anything  beyond  the  knowable 
is  eternal  or  infinite,  or  anything  else  ;  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  it  is  the  Ultimate  Reality.  There  may  be  an  endless  circle  of 
Kealities,  or  there  may  be  no  Keality  at  all.  Once  leave  the  region 
of  the  knowable  and  the  conceivable,  and  every  positive  assertion  is 
unwarranted.  The  forms  of  our  consciousness  prove  to  us,  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  that  what  lies  behind  the  region  of  consciousness  is  not 
merely  unknown  but  imknowable,  that  it  is  one,  and  that  it  is  Real. 
The  laws  of  mind,  I  reply,  do  not  hold  good  in  the  region  of  the  un- 
thinkable ;  the  forms  of  our  consciousness  cannot  limit  the  Unknowable. 
All  positive  assertions  about  that  *  which  cannot  be  brought  within 
the  forms  of  our  finite  thought '  are  therefore  unphilosophical.  We 
have  always  held  this  of  the  theological  Creation,  and  we  must  hold 
it  equally  of  the  evolutionist  Creation.  Here  is  the  difference 
(between  Positive  Philosophy  and  Agnostic  Metaphysics. 

But  if  this  Realism  of  the  Unknowable  offends  against  sound 
•philosophy,  the  Worship  of  the  Unknowable  is  abhorrent  to  every 
instinct  of  genuine  Religion.     There  is  something  startling  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  assertion  that  he  <  is  not  concerned  to  show  what  effect  this 
Teligious  sentiment  will  have  as  a  moral  agent.'    As  in  First  Prin^ 
•ciplea,  so  now,  he  represents  the  business  of  Religion  to  be  to  keep 
alive  the  consciousness  of  a   Mystery.      The  recognition  of  this 
supreme  verity  has  been  from  the  first,  he  says,  the  vital  element  of 
Religion.     From  the  beginning  it  has  dimly  discerned  this  ultimate 
verity  ;  and  that  supreme  and  ultimate  verity  is,  that  there  is  an  in- 
scrutable Mystery.     If  this  be  not  retrogressive  Religion,  what  is  ? 
Religion  is  not  indeed  to  be  discarded  ;  but,  in  its  final  and  perfect 
form,  all  that  it  ever  has  had  of  reverence,  gratitude,  love,  and  sym- 
pathy is  to  be  shrivelled  up  into  the  recognition  of  a  Mystery. 
Morality,  duty,  goodness  are  no  longer  to  be  within  its  sphere.     It 
will  neither  touch  the  heart  of  men  nor  mould  the  conduct ;  it  will 
perpetually  remind  the  intelligence  that  there  is  a  great  Enigma, 
which,  it  tells  us,  can  never  be  solved.    Not  only  is  religion  reduced 
to  a  purely  mental  sphere,  but  its  task  in  that  sphere  is  one  practi- 
cally imbecile. 
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Mr.  Spencer  complains  that  I  called  his  Unknowable  ^  an  ever- 
present  conundrum  to  be  everlastingly  given  up.'  But  he  uses 
words  almost  exactly  the  same ;  he  himself  speaks  of  *  the  Great 
Enigma  which  he  (man)  knows  cannot  be  solved.'  The  business  of 
the  religious  sentiment  is  with  '  a  consciousness  of  a  Mystery  that 
cannot  be  fathomed.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  for  Religion  a 
lower  and  more  idle  part  to  play  in  human  life  than  that  of  con- 
tinually presenting  to  man  a  conundrum,  which  he  is  told  he  must 
continually  give  up.  One  would  take  all  this  to  be  a  bit  from  Alice 
in  Wonderland  rather  than  the  first  chapter  of  Synthetic  Philosophy. 

I  turn  to  some  of  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  I 
misunderstand  or  misrepresent  his  meaning.  I  cannot  admit  any  one 
of  these  cases.  In  calling  the  Unknowable  a  pure  negation,  I  spoke 
from  the  standpoint  of  Eeligion,  not  of  Metaphysics.  It  may  be  a 
logical  postulate,  but  that  of  which  we  can  know  nothing,  and  of  which 
we  can  form  no  conception,  I  shall  continue  to  call  a  pure  negation, 
<t8  an  object  of  worship j  even  if  I  am  told  (as  I  now  am)  that  it  is 
that  ^  by  which  all  things  are  created  and  sustained.'  Such  is  the  view 
of  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  of  every  other  critic  who  has  joined  in  this 
discussion. 

With  respect  to  Dean  Mansel  I  made  no  mistake ;  the  mistake  is 
Mr.  Spencer's — not  mine.  I  said  that  of  all  modem  theologians  the 
Dean  came  the  nearest  to  him.  As  we  all  know,  in  Fi/ret  Prindplee 
Mr.  Spencer  quotes  and  adopts  four  pages  from  Mansel's  Bampton 
Lectures.  But  I  said  '  there  is  a  gulf  which  separates  even  his  all- 
negative  deity  from  Mr.  Spencer's  impersonal,  unconscious,  imthink- 
ing,  and  unthinkable  Energy.'  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  I  misrepresent 
him  and  transpose  his  doctrine  and  Mansel's,  because  he  regards  the 
Absolute  as  positive  and  the  -Dean  regarded  it  as  negative.  If  Mr. 
Spencer  will  look  at  my  words  again,  he  will  see  that  I  was  speaking 
of  Mansel's  Theology,  not  of  his  Ontology.  I  said  '  deity j^  not  the 
Absolute.  Mansel,' as  a  metaphysician,  no  doubt  spoke  of  the  Abso- 
lute as  negative,  whilst  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  it  as  positive.  But 
Mansel's  idea  of  deity  is  personal,  whilst  Mr.  Spencer's  Energy  is  not 
personal.  That  is  strictly  accurate.  Dean  Mansel's  words  are,  *  it  is 
our  duty  to  think  of  God  as  personal ; '  Mr.  Spencer's  words  are, 
*  duty  requires  us  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  personality  '  of  the  Un- 
known Cause.  That  is  to  say,  the  Dean  called  his  First  Cause  God ; 
Mi.  Spencer  prefers  to  call  it  Energy.  Both  describe  this  First  Cause 
B^atively ;  but  whilst  the  Dean  calls  it  a  Person,  Mr.  Spencer  will 
iiot  say  that  it  is  person,  conscious,  or  thinking.  Mr.  Spencer's  im- 
pression then  that  I  misrepresented  him  in  this  matter  is  simply  his 
Own  rather  hasty  reading  of  my  words. 

It  is  quite  legitimate  in  a  question  of  reh'gion  and  an  object  of 
'Horship  to  speak  of  this  Unknowable  Energy,  described  as  Mr.  Spencer 
describes  it,  as  >  impersonal,  unconscious,  unthinking,  and  unthink- 
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able.'  The  distinction  that,  since  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny  of  it 
personality,  consciousness,  or  thought,  it  is  not  therefore  impersonal, 
is  a  metaphysical  subtlety.  That  which  cannot  be  presented  in  terms 
of  human  consciousness  is  neither  personal,  conscious,  nor  thinking, 
but  properly  unthinkable.  To  the. ordinary  mind  it  is  a  logical 
formula,  it  is  apart  from  man,  it  is  impersonal  and  unconscious. 
And  to  tell  us  that  this  conundrum  is  ^  the  power  which  manifests 
itself  in  consciousness,'  that  man  and  the  world  are  but  its  products 
and  manifestations,  that  it  may  have  (for  aught  we  know)  something 
higher  than  personality  and  something  grander  than  intelligence,  is 
to  talk  theologico-metaphysical  jargon,  but  is  not  to  give  the  average 
man  and  woman  any  positive  idea  at  all,  and  certainly  not  a  religious 
idea.  In  religion,  at  any  rate,  that  which  can  only  be  described  by 
negations  is  negative ;  that  which  cannot  be  presented  in  terms  of 
consciousness  is  unconscious. 

I  shall  say  but  little  about  Mr.  Spencer's  Ghost  theory  as  the 
historical  source  of  all  religion ;  because  it  is,  after  all,  a  subordinate 
matter,  and  would  lead  to  a  wide  digression.     I  am  sorry  that  he  will 
not  accept  my  (not  very  serious)  invitation  to  him  to  modify  the 
paradoxes  thereon  to  be  read  in  his  Prvndplea  of  Sociology.     I  have 
always  held  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  unlucky  of  all  his  sociologic 
doctrines,  and  that  on  psychological  as  well  as  on  historical  grounds. 
Mr.  Spencer  asserts  that  all  forms  of  religious  sentiment  spring  from 
the  primitive  idea  of  a  disembodied  double  of  a  dead  man.     I  assert 
that  this  is  a  rather  complicated  and  developed  form  of  thought;  and 
that  the  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  religious  sentiment  is  the  idea 
of  the  rudest  savage,  that  visible  objects  around  him — animal,  veget- 
able, and  inorganic — have  quasi-human  feelings  and  powers,  which  he 
regards  with  gratitude  and  awe.    Mr.  Spencer  says  that  man  only 
began  to  worship  a  river  or  a  volcano  when  he  began  to  imagine  them 
as  the  abode  of  dead  men's  spirits.     I  say  that  he  began  to  fear  or 
adore  them,  so  soon  as  he  thought  the  river  or  the  volcano  had  the 
feelings  and  the  powers  of  living  beings ;  and  that  was  from  the  dawn 
of  the  human  intelligence.     The  latter  view  is,  I  maintain,  far  the 
simpler  and  more  obvious  explanation  ;  and  it  is  a  fault  in  logic  to 
construct  a  complicated  explanation  when  a  simple  one  answers  the 
facts.    Animals  think  inert  things  of  a  peculiar  form  to  be  animal; 
so  do  infants.     The  dog  barks  at  a  shadow ;  the  horse  dreads  a  steam- 
engine  ;  the  baby  loves  her  doll,  feeds  her,  nurses  her,  and  buries  her. 
The  savage  thinks  the  river,  or  the  mountain  beside  which  he  lives, 
the  most  beneficent,  awful,  powerful  of  beings.     There  is  the  germ 
of  religion.     To  assure  us  that  the  savage  has  no  feeling  of  awe  and 
affection  for  the  river  and  the  mountain,  until  he  has  evolved  the 
elaborate  idea  of  disembodied  spirits  of  dead  men  dwelling  invisibly 
inside  them,  is  as  idle  as  it  would  be  to  assure  us  that  the  love 
and  the  terror  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  baby  are  due  to  their 
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perceiviog  some  disembodied  spirit  inside  the  shadow,  the  steam 
engine,  or  the  doll. 

I  think  it  a  little  bard  that  I  may  not  hold  this  common-sense 
view  of  the  matter,  along  with  almost  all  who  have  studied  the 
question,  without  being  told  that  it  comes  of  ^  persistent  thinking 
along  defined  grooves,'  and  that  I  should  accept  the  Grhost  theory  of 
Beligion  were  it  not  for  my  fanatical  discipleship.  Does  not  Mr* 
Spencer  himself  persistently  think  along  defined  grooves ;  and  does 
not  every  systematic  thinker  do  the  same  ?  But  it  so  happens  that 
the  Crhost  theory  leads  to  conclusioDs  that  outrage  common  sense.  If 
Dr.  Tylor  has  finally  adopted  it,  I  am  sorry.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  believers  in  the  Ghost  theory  as  the  origin  of  all  forms  of  Beligion 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it  are  enor- 
mous. Mr.  Spencer  laboriously  tries  to  persuade  us  that  the  worship 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  arose,  not  from  man's  natural  reverence  for 
these  great  and  beautiful  powers  of  Nature,  but  solely  as  they  were 
thought  to  be  the  abodes  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  dead  ancestors. 
Animal  worship,  tree  and  plant  worship,  fetiohism,  the  Confucian 
worship  of  heaven,  all,  he  would  have  us  believe,  take  their  origin  en- 
tirely from  the  idea  that  these  objects  contain  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
If  this  is  not '  persistent  thinking  along  defined  grooves,'  I  know  not 
what  it  is. 

The  case  of  China  is  decisive.  There  we  have  a  religion  of  vast 
antiquity  and  extent,  perfectly  clear  and  well  ascertained.  It  rests 
entirely  on  worship  of  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  objects  of  Nature,  re- 
garded as  organized  beings,  and  not  as  the  abode  of  human  spirits. 
There  is  in  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  China  no  notion  of  human 
spiritSj  disembodied  and  detached  from  the  dead  person,  conceived 
as  living  in  objects  and  distinct  from  dead  bodies.  The  dead  are  the 
dead ;  not  the  spiritual  denizens  of  other  things.  In  the  face  of  this^ 
the  vague  language  of  missionaries  and  travellers  as  to  the  beliefs  of 
savages  must  be  treated  with  caution.  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  in  too 
confident  language  of  his  having  ^  proved '  and  ^  disproved '  and  ^  shown ' 
all  these  things  in  his  Descriptive  Sociology  and  in  his  Prindplea 
of  Sociology.  How  many  competent  persons  has  he  convinced? 
Assuredly,  for  my  part,  I  read  and  re-read  all  that  he  there  says  about 
the  genesis  of  religion  with  amazement.  We  read  these  authorities 
for  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  see  that  they  bear  out  his  conclusions. 
It  was  a  pity  to  refer  to  the  tables  in  the  Descriptive  Sociology j 
perhaps  the  least  successful  of  all  Mr.  Spencer's  works.  That  work 
is  a  huge  file  of  cuttings  from  various  travellers  of  all  classes,  extracted 
by  three  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Spencer  employed.  Of  course  these 
intelligent  gentlemen  had  little  difficulty  in  clipping  from  hundreds 
of  books  about  foreign  races  sentences  which  seem  to  support  Mr. 
Spencer's  doctrines.  The  whole  proceeding  is  too  much  like  that  of 
a  funous  lawyer  who  wrote  a  law-book,  and  then  gave  it  to  his  pupils 
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to  find  the  *  cases '  which  supported  his  law.  It  is  a  Kttle  suspicious 
that  we  find  so  often  at  the  head  of  each  '  superstition '  of  the  lower 
races  a  heading  in  almost  the  same  words  to  the  effect : — ^  Dreams, 
regarded  as  visits  from  the  spirits  of  departed  relations.*  The  intel- 
ligent gentlemen  employed  have  done  their  work  very  well ;  but  of 
course  one  can  find  in  this  medley  of  tables  almost  any  view.  And  I 
find  facts  which  make  for  my  view  as  often  as  any  other. 

Fetichism^  says  Mr.  Spencer,  is  not  found  in  the  lowest  races.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  found  wherever  we  can  trace  the  germs  of  re- 
ligion* Well  I  I  read  in  the  Descriptive  Sociology  that  Mr.  Burton, 
perhaps  the  most  capable  of  all  African  travellers,   declares  that 

<  fetichism  is  still  the  only  faith  known  in  East  Africa.'  In  other 
places,  we  read  of  the  sun  and  moon,  forests,  trees,  stones,  snakes,  and 
the  like  regarded  with  religious  reverence  by  the  savages  of  Central 
Africa.  ^  The  Damaras  attribute  the  origin  of  the  sheep  to  a  large 
stone.'  They  regard  a  big  tree  as  the  origin  of  Damaras.  *  Cattle 
of  a  certain  colour  are  venerated  by  the  Damaras.'  *To  the 
Bechuanas  rain  appears  as  the  giver  of  all  good.'  '  The  negro  whips 
OT  throws  away  a  worthless  fetich.'  ^  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen 
shoot  poisoned  arrows  at  the  lightning  and  throw  old  shoes  at  it.' 
Exactly  I  And  do  these  Damaras,  Bechuanas,  and  Bushmen  do  this 
solely  because  they  think  that  the  sun  and  moon,  the  lightning,  the 
rain,  the  trees,  the  cattle,  and  the  snakes  are  the  abodes  of  the  dis- 
embodied spirits  of  their  dead  relatives  ?  And  do  they  never  do  this 
until  they  have  evolved  a  developed  Ghost  theory  ? 

This  is  more  than  I  can  accept,  for  aU  the  robustness  of  faith 
which  Mr.  Spencer  attributes  to  me.  Whilst  I  find  in  a  hundred 
books  that  countless  races  of  Africa  and  the  organised  religion  of 
China  attribute  human  qualities  to  natural  objects,  and  grow  up  to 
regard  those  objects  with  veneration  and  awe,  I  shall  continue  to  think 
that  fetichism,  or  the  reverent  ascription  of  feeling  and  power  to 
natural  objects,  is  a  spontaneous  tendency  of  the  human  mind.  And 
I  shall  refuse,  even  on  Mr.  Spencer's  high  authority,  and  that  of  his 
three  compilers,  to  believe  that  it  is  solely  a  result  of  a  developed 
Ohost  theory.  To  ask  us  to  believe  this  as  *  proved '  on  the  strength 
of  a  pile  of  clippings  made  to  order  is,  I  think,  quite  as  droll  to 
ordinary  minds  as  anything  Mr.  Spencer  can  pick  up  out  of  the 
Positivist  Calendar. 

11. 

I  pass  now  to  consider  the  fifteen  pages  of  Mr.  Spencer's  article 
in  which  he  attacks  the  writings  of  Auguste  Comte.  And  I  begin  by 
pointing  out  that  this  was  not  at  all  the  issue  between  us,  so  that  this 
attack  savours  of  the  device  known  to  lawyers  as  'prejudice,'  or 

<  abusing  the  plaintiff's  attorney.'    I  gave  reasons  for  thinking  that 
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the  Unknowable  could  never  be  the  foundation  of  a  Creed.    I  added, 
in  some  twenty  lines  at  most,  that  Humanity  could  be.    Throughout 
my  article  I  did  not  refer  to  Comte.    My  argument  was  entirely 
independent  of  any  religious  ordinances  whatever,  whether  laid  down 
by  Comte  or  anyone  else.    Mr.  Mill,  in  his  work  on  Comte,  has 
emphatically  asserted  that  Humanity  is  an  idea  pre-eminently  fitted  io 
be  the  object  of  religion.    And  very  many  powerful  minds  agree  with 
Mr.  Mill  so  far,  though  they  do  not  accept  the  organised  form  of  that 
religion  as  Auguste  Comte  conceived  it.     To  what  degree,  and  in 
what  sense,  I  myself  accept  it  is  not  doubtful ;  for  I  have  striven  for 
years  past  to  make  it  known  in  my  public  utterances.    But,  until  I 
put  forward  Auguste  Comte  as  an  infallible  authority,  until  I  preach 
or  practise  everything  laid  down  in  the  Poaitive  Polity^  it  is  hardly 
an  answer  to  me  in  a  philosophical  discussion  to  jest  for  the  fiftieth 
time  about  Comte's  arrogance,  or  about  the  banners  to  be  used  in  the 
solemn  processions,  or  about  addressing  prayers  to  ^  holy '  Humanity. 
My  friends    and   I  address  no  prayers  to  Humanity  as  *  holy '  or 
otherwise;   we  use  no  banners,  and  we  never  speak  of  Comte  as 
Mahometans  speak  of  Mahomet,  or  as  Buddhists  speak  of  Buddha. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  continually  saying,  and  I  say  it  deliberately 
now,  that  I  look  upon  very  much  that  Comte  threw  out  for  the  future 
as  tentative  and  purely  Utopian.     Since  I  have  held  this  language 
for  many  years  in  public,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  justified 
in  describing  me  as  a  blind  devotee.     And  when  he  parries  a  criti- 
cism of  his  own  philosophy,  by  ridiculing  practices  and  opinions  for 
which  I  have  never  made  myself  responsible,  I  hardly  think  he 
is  acting  with  the  candid  mind  which  befits  the  philosopher  in  all 
things. 

For  this  reason  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about  the  ^eccen* 
tricities '  which  he  thinks  he  can  discover  in  the  writings  of  Cbmte. 
A  thousand  eccentricities  in  Comte  would  not  make  it  reasonable  in 
Spencer  to  worship  the  Unknowable ;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
match  the  eccentricity  of  venerating  as  the  sole  Reality  that  of  which 
we  only  know  that  we  can  know  nothing  and  imagine  nothing.  But 
there  are  other  good  reasons  for  declining  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Spencer 
the  writings  of  Comte.  The  first  is  that  he  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  them.  To  Mr.  Spencer  the  writings  of  Comte  are,  if  not  the 
Absolute  Unknowable,  at  any  rate  the  Absolute  Unknown.  I  have 
long  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mr.  Spencer  to  study  Comte,  all  the 
more  as  he  owes  to  him  so  much  indirectly  through  others.  But,  sa 
far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  induced  him  to  do  so.  And  his  recent 
criticisms  of  these  writings  show  the  same  thing.  They  add  nothing, 
I  may  say,  to  the  criticism  contained  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Mill,  or 
indeed  to  the  obvious  witticisms  to  be  read  any  week  in  the  Saturday 
Review.  To  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Positive  Polity  and  find 
many  things  which  seem  paradoxical  is  an  exercise  easy  enough ;  but 
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to  grasp  the  conceptions  of  Comte^  or  indeed  of  any  philosopher, 
seriously,  is  labour  of  a  different  kind. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to>  make  cheap  ridicule  of  any  philosopher 
whatever.     The  philosopher  necessarily  works  in  a  region  of  high 
abstraction,  and  largely  employs  the  resources  of  deduction.    He  is 
•  bound  by  his  office  to  deal  freely  with  wide  generalisations ;  and  to 
follow  his  principles  across  all  apparent  obstacles.    Every  philosopher 
accordingly  falls  &om  time  to  time  into  astounding  paradoxes;  he  is 
always  accused  by  the  superficial  of  arrogance ;  by  the  wits  of  absur- 
dity ;  by  the  public  of  blindness.     It  is  the  fate  of  philosophers ;  and 
the  charges,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  often  founded  in  reason.    Des- 
cartes, Hobbes,  Leibnitz,  Hegel,  may  in  turn  be  attacked  for  certain 
hypotheses  of  theirs  as  the  most  arrogant  of  men  and  the  wildest  of 
sophists.     How  often  has  Mr.  Spencer  shared  the  same  fate  I    There 
are  those  who  think  that  no  other  living  man  has  ever  ventured  on 
assertions  at  once  so  dogmatic  and  so  paradoxical.    I  have  too  much 
respect  for  Mr.  Spencer  to  quote  any  one  of  these  wonderful  bits  of 
philosophic  daring.     I  recognise  in  him  a  real  philosopher  of  a  cer- 
tain order,  and  I  seek  to  understand  his  system  as  a  whole;  nor  am  I 
dismayed  in  my  studies  by  a  thousand  things  in  his  theories,  which 
certainly  do  seem  to  me  very  hard  sayings.     Mr.  Spencer  has  himself 
just  published  a  very  remarkable  work,  ^  the  Man  versus  the  State  ;^ 
to  which  he  hardly  expects  to  make  a  convert  except  here  and  there, 
and  about  which  an  unfriendly  critic  might  say  that  it  might  be 
entitled  '  Mr.  Spencer  against  All  England.'    I  shall  not  certainly 
criticise  him  for  that.     But  it  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  isolated 
position  assumed  from  time  to  time  by  philosophers.     Philosophers, 
who  live,  not  so  much  in  '  glass  houses '  as  in  very  crystal  palaces  of 
their  own  imagination,  of  all  people,  one  would  think,  should  give 
up  the  pastime  of  throwing  stones  at  their  neighbour's  constructions. 

I  give  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  misunder- 
stands Comte.  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  Comte's  Historical  Calendar 
as  a  ^canonisation,'  as  a  list  of  ^saints,'  to  be  '  worshipped'  day  b; 
day,  as  a  means  of  *  regulating  posterity,'  and  as  part  of  the  *  deifica- 
tion '  of  Humanity.  And  he  further  represents  this  list  of  historical 
names  as  a  strictly  classified  selection  of  men  in  degree  of  personal 
merit.  Now  every  part  of  this  view  is  an  error.  So  far  from  this 
calendar  being  permanently  imposed  on  posterity,  Comte  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  provisional,  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose.  And  what 
is  that  pm-pose  ?  Why,  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  general  course  of 
human  civilisation.  Comte  calls[it '  a  concrete  view  of  man's  history.' 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  a  classification  in  real  order  of  merit.  It  is  not 
essentially  personal  at  all.  The  names  are  given  and  always  spoken 
of  as  'types,'  concrete  embodiments  of  manifold  elements  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  past.  Over  and  over  again  Comte  says  that  the 
type  and  its  place  are  often  chosen  without  reference  to  personal  merit 
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to  represent  a  class,  a-nation,  or  a  movement.     They  are  not  called,  or 

treated  of  as  *  saints.'    There  is  no  *  canonisation,'  no  *  worship,'  no 

ascription  of  perfection,  or  absolute  merit  of  any  kind.     The  whole 

scheme  from  beginning  to  end  is,  what  Comte  calls  it,  a  concrete 

view  of  man's  history,  a  mode  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  modem 

men  what  they  owe  in  so  many  ways  to  men  in  the  past.     The 

exigencies  of  a  calendar,  with  its  months,  weeks,  and  days  preclude 

any  real  classification  of  merit ;  nor  is  any  such  thing  attempted.     It 

is  a  mode  of  teaching  history,  using  the  artifice  of  associating  the 

names  of  certain  famous  men  with  months,  weeks  and  days.    And  the 

object  is  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  multiplicity  of  the  forces  and 

elements  which  make  up  civilisation.     To  suppose  that  all  names 

which  occupy  similar  places  represent  men  of  exactly  equal  merit  is 

a  gratuitous  piece  of  absurdity  introduced  into  a  fine  conception.  Even 

in  the  Church  Calendar  there  is  St.  Paul's  Day  and  St.  Swithin's  Day, 

though  no  one  supposes  that  St.  Swithin  is  regarded  as  the  equal  of 

St.  Paul.     But  Comte's  Historical  Calendar  has  no  analogy  with  the 

Catholic  Calendar  at  all.   It  is  a  concrete  view  of  history,  intended  to 

commemorate  the  sum  of  human  civilisation.^ 

I  shall  certainly  not  enter  into  any  defence  of  it.  It  seems  to 
me  the  best  synthetic  scheme  of  history  which  has  ever  been  con- 
structed on  a  single  page.  But  I  am  far  from  supposing  it  perfect, 
nor  do  I  doubt  that  it  might  easily  be  amended  or  revised. 
Mr.  Spencer  seems  astounded  that  Cyrus  and  Grodfrey,  Terence  and 
Juvenal,  Froissart  and  Palissy,  should  hold  in  it  the  places  they  do. 
To  discuss  that  question  would  involve  a  long  historical  argument, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  enter  into  any  historical  argument 
with  Mr.  Spencer.  With  all  his  scientific  learning  and  his  manifold 
gifts,  Mr.  Spencer  is  seldom  regarded  as  having  much  to  tell  us 
within  the  historical  field.  It  is  here  that  his  inferiority  to  Comte  is 
most  strikingly  seen.  Those  who  know  the  harmonious  power  with 
which  Comte  has  called  forth  into  life  the  vast  procession  of  the  ages 
can  best  judge  how  weak  by  his  side  Mr.  Spencer  appears.  In 
Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  history  the  past  teaches  little  but  a  few 
Qoaker-like  maxims ;  that  it  is  very  like  a  savage  to  fight,  and  that 
military  activity  and  superstition  are  the  sources  of  all  evil.  Cer- 
tainly Comte,  as  heartily  as  Spencer,  has  condemned  the  military 

•  A  single  example  may  show  with  how  little  care  Mr.  Spencer  has  looked  at 
Comte.  He  complains  that  Comte  should  put  Bichat  above  Newton,  because  he  finds 
that  Bichat  heads  a  month  in  the  Calendar,  and  Newton  a  week..  Now,  Comte  never 
instituted  any  persons^  comparison  between  Newton  and  Bichat.  But  he  explained 
that  for  the  last  month,  which  represents  the  course  of  modem  science,  he  must 
choose  a  biologist  and  not  a  mathematician,  on  the  ground  of  the  superior  importance 
of  Biology.  The  Calendar  was  constructed  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  certainly 
a  thoroughly  adequate  type  of  Biology  was  not  quite  accessible.  For  grounds  fully 
explained,  he  chose  Bichat.  Newton  takes  his  place  with  the  mathematicians ;  but 
any  idea  that  Bichat's  intellect  was  superior  to  Newton's  has  nob  the  smallest 
aathorlty  in  anything  said  by  Comte. 
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spirit  in  this  age,  and  the  continuanoe  of  all  fictitious  beliefs.  Bui 
he  is  not  so  blind  to  facts  that  he  does  not  recognise  the  historical 
uses  of  the  military  life  in  the  past,  and  the  beauty  of  many  theo- 
logical types.  And  thus  it  is  that  he  feels  honour  for  Godfrey  the 
Crusader,  as  well  as  for  Socrates  the  philosopher ;  for  the  conquerors 
Cyrus  and  Sesostris,  as  well  as  for  Penn  the  Quaker,  and  St  Paul 
the  Apostle. 

There  is  a  certain  ^  fallacy  of  the  Den '  running  through  Mr. 
Spencer's  historical  notions,  of  which  his  article  gives  very  strikiog 
examples.  Possessed  by  his  theory  of  indefinite  '  differentiation,*  the 
course  of  civilisation  presents  itself  to  his  mind  as  a  perpetual  develop- 
ment of  new  forces — progression  in  a  constant  series  of  divergent  lines. 
According  to  this  view  of  history,  an  institution,  an  idea,  an  energy 
which  the  civilisation  of  to-day  has  abandoned  is  finally  condemned; 
to  revive  it,  even  under  new  forms,  is  retrogression.  Since  savages 
respected  their  ancestors,  it  would  be  savage  to  respect  our  ancestors. 
Since  we  have  been  tending,  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
to  lessen  all  temporal  and  spiritual  influence  on  the  individual,  we 
must  go  on  till  we  have  reduced  both  to  zero.  Since  war  is  inhuman, 
the  qualities  and  habits  which  the  military  life  promoted  are  equally 
abominable.  To  revive  anything  which  modem  society  has  discarded 
is  retrogression.  For  the  test  with  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  whether  it  is 
relatively  good  or  bad  for  man,  but  is  found  in  the  fact  of  Evolution 
absolutely. 

Now,  this  error  affects  all  that  Mr.  Spencer  says  about  the  history 
of  civilisation.  The  truth  is,  as  Comte  has  so  wonderfully  shown, 
the  story  of  man's  development  is  a  tale  of  continual  revival,  recon- 
struction, and  fresh  adjustments  of  social  life.  Old  habits,  thoughts, 
and  energies  spring  into  a  new  life,  under  altered  forms,  and  in  new 
co-ordination.  Development  means  not  indefinite  differentiation,  but 
continuous  growth,  with  organic  re-adjustment  of  the  organism  to 
its  environment.  And  that  organic  re-adjustment  is  constantly 
demanding  the  renewal  of  dormant  elements,  and  the  new  uses  of 
old  thiugs.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  Humanity  were  for  ever 
condemned  to  lose  everything  which  the  taste  of  this  somewhat 
cynical,  material  and  democratic  generation  is  pleased  to  throw  off. 
The  phrase  Eetrogressive  Religion  does  not  frighten  me  at  all. 
Any  religion  that  the  Future  of  Man  is  to  have  will  be  retrogressive 
in  this  sense;  that  it  will  revive  something  of  religious  feelings 
which  were  once  more  active  in  the  world  than  they  happen  to  be 
to-day.  Whether  an  enthusiastic  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our 
human  race  be  retrogressive  religion  or  not  I  care  little.  I  should 
have  thought  it  to  be  a  new  and  a  progressive  type  of  creed,  more 
so  than  the  worship  of  the  Ultimate  Cause,  and  the  Creative  Power, 
and  the  All-Beiug ;  where  I  find,  indeed  (and  where  the  Christian 
World  finds  also),  retrogression  into  Metaphysic  and  Theology. 
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I  turn  now  to  the  question — if  Humanity  be  an  adequate  object 
of  religion  ? — ^a  question,  as  I  say,  independent  of  the  forms  in  which 
€omte  proposed  to  constitute  it.  Mr.  Mill,  with  all  his  hostility  to 
Positivism, asserted  emphatically  that  it  was;  and  he  went  so  far  as 
•to  say  that  every  other  type  of  religion  would  be  the  better,  in  so 
far  as  it  approached  the  religion  of  Humanity.  And  first  le^  us  note 
that  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  a  quite  exaggerated  sense  to  what  we 
mean  by  Beligion  and  Humanity  by  attaching  to  these  ideas  theo- 
logical associations.  The  same  thing  is  done  by  Sir  James  Stephen, 
and  by  all  our  theological  critics.  Mr.  Spencer  asks,  What  are  the 
claims  of  Humanity  to  ^Godhood'?  Sir  James  Stephen  talks  of 
*  Mr.  Harrison's  Grod,'  of  *  the  shadow  of  a  God,'  and  he  says  he 
would  as  soon  ^  worship '  the  ugliest  idol  in  India  as  the  human  race. 
All  this  is  to  foist  in  theological  ideas  where  none  are  suggested  by 
us.  Humanity  is  neither  the  shadow  of  God  nor  the  substitute  for 
Gt)d,  nor  has  it  any  analogy  with  God.  No  one  claims  any  *  god- 
hood  '  for  humanity  or  any  perfection  of  any  kind.  We  do  not  ask 
anyone  to  *  worship '  it,  as  Hindoos  worship  idols,  or  as  Christians 
worship  God  or  the  Virgin.  If  it  misleads  people,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  spell  humanity  with  a  small '  h,'  or  not  to  use  the  word  at  all.  I 
am  quite  content  to  speak  of  the  human  race,  if  that  makes  things 
clearer;  I  am  ready  to  give  up  the  word  'worship,'  if  that  is  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  speak  of  showing  aflFection  and  reverence. 
If  people  mean  by  religion  going  down  on  their  kneea  and  invoking 
a  supernatural  being,  I  will  wait  till  the  word  '  religion '  has  lost 
these  associations. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Positive  Scheme  is  to  satisfy  rational 
people  that,  though  the  ecstatic  '  worship  *  of  supernatural  divinities 
has  come  to  an  end,  intelligent  love  and  respect  for  our  human 
brotherhood  will  help  us  to  do  our  duty  in  life.     So  stated,  the  pro- 
position is  almost  a  truism ;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  practical  convic- 
tion of  millions  of  good  people,  and,  as  it  seems,  is  that  of  Sir  James 
Stephen.     In  plain  words,  the  Beligion  of  Humanity  means  recog- 
Bising  your  duty  to  your  fellow-man  on  human  grounds.     This  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  that  which  it  pleases  some  critics  and  some 
philosophers  to  represent  as  a  grotesque  delusion.     Whatever  is  gro- 
"tesque  in  the  idea  is  derived  from  the  extravagance  with  which  they 
tiiemselves  distort  that  idea.     I  have  no  wish  to  '  worship  '  Humanity 
^^  any  other  sense  than  as  a  man  may  worship  his  own  father  and 
Mother.     A  good  man  feels  affection  and  reverence  for  his  father  and 
"1^  mother ;  he  can  cultivate  that  feeling  and  make  it  the  spring 
^^  conduct.     And  the  feeling  is  not  destroyed  by  his  finding  that  his 
'^Tiher  and  mother  had  the  failings  of  men  and  women.     Something 
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of  the  aflFection,  and  more  of  the  sense  of  brotherhood,  which  a  man 
feels  towards  his  own  parents,  he  feels  towards  his  family ;  not  a 
little  of  it  even  to  his  home,  his  city,  or  his  province,  and  much  of  it 
towards  his  country.  Every  good  and  active  man  recognises  the  tie 
that  binds  him  to  a  widening  series  of  groups  of  his  kinsmen  and 
fellow-men.  In  that  feeling  there  are  elements  of  respect,  elements 
of  affection,  and  elements  of  devotion,  ix^  certain  degrees.  That 
sense  of  respect,  affection,  and  devotion  can  be  extended  wider  than 
country. «  It  can  be  extended,  I  say,  as  far  as  the  human  race  itsel£ 
And  since  patriotism  does  not  stop  with  our  actual  contemporaries, 
but  extends  to  the  memories  and  the  future  of  our  countrymen,  so,  I 
maintain,  our  feeling  for  the  human  race  must  include  what  it  has 
been,  as  well  as  what  it  is  to  be.  .  That  is  all  that  I  mean  by  the 
religion  of  humanity.  What  is  there  of  *  grotesque,'  of  the  ugliest  of 
Hindoo  idols,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in  so  common-place  an  opinion? 

All  good  and  even  all  decent  men  about  us  daily  order  their  lives 
under  a  more  or  less  effective  sense  of  their  social  duties.     They  live 
more  or  less  for  their  wives,  their  children,  their  parents,  their 
family.     I  do  not  deny  that  they  live  largely  for  themselves  also : 
but  with  good  men  and  good  women  the  two  strands  of  motive  are 
beautifully  bound  in  one.    And  the  better  the  man,  the  more  dose 
is  the  harmony  between  his  social  and  his  personal  life.    Outside 
their  family,  men  have  other  strong  ties  of  duty  and  of  regard  for 
definite  social  groups.     They  will  do  much  for  their  friends,  thar 
party,  their  profession,  their  church,  their  academy,  their  class,  their 
city,  their  country.     It  is  disgraceful  to  proclaim  oneself  indifferent 
to  these  claims :  to  refuse  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  them,  to  deny 
that  we  owe  them  anything,  or  that  we  feel  any  regard  for  them. 
There  is  nothing  very  heroic  about  all  this  in  the  average ;  and  it  is 
always  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  personal  motives.     But  in  the 
main  it  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  bears  noble  witness  to  the 
marvellous  social  nature  of  man.    Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  in 
itself  is  religion.     But  I  mean  by  religion  this  sense  of  social  duty, 
pushed  to  its  full  extent,  strengthened  by  a  sound  view  of  human 
nature,  and  warmed  by  the  glow  of  imagination  and  sympathy.    It 
has  been  said  in  a  vague  way  that  religion  is  ^  morality  touched  by 
emotion.'    The  religion  of  Humanity,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  simply 
morality  fused  with  social  devotion,  and  enlightened   by  sound 
^philosophy. 

Yet  men  who  are  known  to  live  under  a  practical  sense  of  their 
social  duties,  men  who  would  be  ashamed  to  profess  total  unooncem 
for  father,  mother,  wife  and  child,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  are  not 
ashamed  to  exhaust  the  terms  of  opprobrium  for  the  collective 
notion  of  humanity ;  which  after  all  is  only  made  up  of  a  multitude 
of  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  children,  friends,  fellow-citizens,  and 
fellow-men.     Mr.  Spencer's  whole  life  (as  his  friends  know  even 
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better  than  the  world)  has  been  one  of  unfaltering  devotion  to  his 
great  mistress  Philosophy,  worthy  to  compare  with  any  in  the  roll  of 
the  ^  lovers  of  wisdom.'  Sir  James  Stephen  is  no  less  widely  known, 
not  only  for  his  indefatigable  public  services,  but  for  his  hearty 
private  character :  a  devoted  pubUc  servant,  who,  it  is  said,  sentences 
even  the  worst  criminal '  gently,  as  if  he  loved  him,'  under  a  strong 
sense  of  public  duty.  Yet  these  eminent  men,'  whose  entire  lives 
are  filled  with  social,  rather  than  personal,  energy,  have  no  words 
strong  enough  (for  controversial  purposes)  to  express  their  contempt 
for  the  human  race.  Mankind,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  is  '  a  bubble,' '  a 
dull  leaden-hued  thing.'  Sir  James  Stephen  says  it  is  ^  a  stupid, 
ignorant,  half-beast  of  a  creature ; '  and  he  would  as  soon  worship  the 
ugliest  Hindoo  idol,  before  which  the  natives  chop  off  the  heads  of 
goats.  Why,  this  is  the  raving  of  Timon  of  Athais  I  These  men 
are  not  cynics,  but  merely  philosophers  attacking  an  opponent.  To 
niy  mind  all  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  Men,  known  to  be  generous  and 
self-devoted  in  every  duty  of  social  life,  are  not  believed  when  they 
utter  tirades  of  this  kind  against  mankind  and  human  nature. 

If  the  human  race  be  ^  a  half-beast  of  a  creature,'  if  it  be  this 
dismal  '  bubble,'  what  else  or  what  better  have  we  ?  Why  should 
they,  or  any  man,  waste  lives  of  eflFort  in  its  service ;  what  is  the 
worth  of  anything  generous,  humane,  and  social  ?  Humanity,  I  say, 
is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  of  individual  men  and 
women  $  and  if  it  be  this  mere  bubble  and  half-beast,  the  men  and 
women  that  make  it  up,  and  the  human  feelings  and  forces  which 
have  created  it,  must  be  equally  worthy  of  our  loathing  and  con- 
tempt. In  that  case  our  only  philosophy  is  a  malignant  pessimism, 
exceeding  anything  ever  attempted  in  misanthropy  before.  I  am  no 
optimist ;  and  I  certainly  see  no  ^  godhood '  in  the  hiunan  race.  I 
am  as  much  alive  to  the  vice  and  weakness  of  the  human  race  as  any 
one*  But  I  feel,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  sound-hearted 
men,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  human  race, 
and  that  of  good  human  nature  ;  that  the  good  abundantly  predomi- 
nates, and  that  the  great  story  of  human  progress  is  on  the  whole  a 
worthy  and  an  inspiring  record.  At  any  rate,  this  planet,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  this  Universe,  has  nothing  (in  the  moral  sphere)  which 
is  more  worthy  and  more  inspiring  of  hope.  Nee  viget  quidquam 
simile,  aut  aecuTidum.  Divinities,  and  Absolute  Goodnesses,  and 
Absolute  Powers  have  ended  for  us.  The  relative  goodness  and 
power  of  our  race  remains  a  soUd  reality.  It  is  bone  of  our  bone, 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh;  the  stuff  whereof  our  mothers,  and  our 
&ther8.  Our  sons  and  our  friends,  oiu:  feUow-citizens  are  made: 
whereof  are  made  all  who  with  us  and  beside  us  are  striving  to 
live  a  humane  life. 

I  will  not  do  my  friends  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  any  regard 
for  men  which  they  acknowledge  is  confined  to  their  own  belongings 
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and  circles,  and  that  for  the  rest  of  mankind  they  feel  (what  they 
assert)  supreme  contempt  and  dislike.  Their  words  would  suggest  it. 
To  Mr.  Spencer  Europe  presents  nothing  but  the  revolting  prospect 
of  *  a  hundred  millions  of  Pagans  masquerading  as  Christians.'  Sir 
James  Stephen  sajs  that  a  majority  of  the  human  race  cannot  read, 
and  devote  their  time  to  nothing  but  daily  labour.  Are  they  mere 
beasts  for  that  ?  Some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  could  not 
read ;  some  of  the  noblest  natures  on  earth  are  spent  in  the  hovel  and 
the  garret  of  the  poor.  It  is  the  task  of  the  religion  of  Humanity 
to  correct  such  anti-social  thoughts,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  man  of  power.  It  will  teach  their  pride  that  the  nobi- 
lity of  human  nature  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  cottage  and  the 
workshop ;  where  the  untaught  mother  is  lavishing  on  her  children 
unutterable  wealth  of  tenderness;  where  the  patient  toiler  is 
subduing  the  earth  that  for  the  common  good  wise  men  may  have 
an  earth  whereon  to  think  out  the  truth,  and  the  poet  and  the  artist 
may  have  materials  to  satisfy  us  all  with  beauty. 

Comte,  of  all  men,  did  not  choose  out  five  hundred  names  to  be 

*  worshipped'  as  'saints,'  devoting  the  five  hundred  millions  to  oblivion. 
He  taught  us  to  see  the  greatness  of  human  nature  in  the  love  and 
courage  of  the  ignorant,  as  well  as  in  the  genius  and  the  might  of  the 
hero.  And  when  we  think  of  Humanity  our  minds  are  not  set  on  a 
band  of  the  '  elect,'  but  on  the  millions  who  people  this  earth  and 
subdue  it,  leaving  each  century  on  the  whole  a  richer  inheritance  in 
comfort,  in  thought,  in  virtue  ; — millions,  not  in  the  civilised  world 
only,  but  in  the  rude  plains  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  where  the  Hindoo 
struggles  to  rear  an  honest  household  in  his  plot  of  rice-field,  and  the 
fellah  yields  to  the  will  of  Heaven  with  sublime  patience,  whilst 
retaining  imcrushed  his  human  heart.  Assuredly  it  is  no  ^godhood' 
that  we  see  there,  no  pride  of  human  reason,  no  millennium,  or  trans- 
figuration of  Man.  But  it  is  human  nature,  sound  down  to  its 
depths ;  rich  with  unfathomable  love  wherever  there  is  a  mother  and 
a  child,  and  rich  with  undying  courage  wherever  there  is  the  father 
of  an  honest  and  thriving  household. 

But  it  is  not  the  present  generation  which  absorbs  our  thoughts. 
Mankind,  as  we  see  it  to-day,  is  neither  god-like  nor  very  sublime. 
But  the  story  of  human  progress  during  fifty  centuries,  from  the 

*  half-beast '  that  it  once  was  in  the  pre-historic  ages  down  to  the 
ideal  civilisation  which  we  surely  foresee  in  the  far-oflf  ages  to  come 
— this  is  sublime.  Or,  if  not  sublime  in  the  way  in  which  the  fairy- 
tale of  Paradise,  or  the  Creation  of  the  Universe,  is  sublime,  it  is 
still  the  most  splendid  tale  of  moral  development  of  which  we  have 
any  certain  record.  I  am  not  at  all  disenchanted  when  I  am  reminded 
of  the  savagery,  the  bestiality,  or  even  the  cannibaliam  of  man's 
early  career.  There  were  noble  savages  even  in  the  Paleeolithic  ages, 
and  even  the  earliest  type  of  man  was  superior  in  something,  I 
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suppose,  to  contemporary  types  of  the  ape.  But  such  as  he  was  I 
accept  him  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race,  to  whom  it  owes  its 
first  beginning.  The  glory  of  Humanity  is  not  lost,  in  that  it  was 
once  so  low,  but  lies  in  that,  beginning  so  low,  it  is  now  so  high« 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Comte  has  insisled  so  much  on  the  Past, 
and  the  religious  value  of  a  true  conception  of  human  civilisation. 
It  ^shocks  Mr.  Spencer  to  look  with  anything  but  horror  on  our 
fighting  and  savage  forefathers.  But,  such  as  they  were,  they  made 
civilisation  possible.  And  the  grandeur  of  human  civilisation  as  a 
whole  can  only  be  realised  in  the  mind  when  it  constantly  dwells  on 
the  enormous  record  of  its  progress  from  the  half-bestial  beginnings 
out  of  which  it  has  slowly  arisen  by  incalculable  efforts  and  hopes. 
Still,  it  is  a  record  of  much  failure,  of  shortcoming  at  the  best. 
And  for  this  reason.  Positivism  dwells  quite  as  much  in  the  Future  as 
in  the  Past.  Endless  progress  towards  a  perfection  never,  perhaps, 
to  be  reached,  but  to  be  ideally  cherished  in  hope,  a  hope  which  every 
stroke  of  science  and  every  line  of  history  confirms  to  us,  and  with 
which  every  generous  instinct  of  our  nature  beats  in  unison — such 
is  the  practical  heaven  of  our  faith.  As  there  is  no  godhood  now 
in  humanity,  so  there  is  no  Paradise  in  its  future.  Past,  Present,  and 
Future,  all  alike  dwell  on  this  earth ;  on  the  facts  of  man*s  actual 
career  in  the  dwelling-place  that  he  has  made  for  himself  thereon. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  himself  far  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  and  too  much 
of  a  believer  in  moral  progress,  not  to  have  a  deep  faith  in  this  very 
march  of  civilisation  of  which  Humanity,  as  I  understand  it,  is  at  once 
product  and  author.  He  says  himself :  ^  Surely  civilised  society, 
with  its  complex  arrangements  and  involved  processes,  its  multi- 
tudinous material  products  and  almost  magical  instruments,  its  lan- 
guage, science,  literature,  art,  must  be  credited  to  some  agency  or 
other.'  The  words  are  not  mine,  but  his.  That  is  to  say,  the  story 
of  human  civilisation  is  a  very  noble  record,  demanding,  as  he  admits, 
^  veneration  and  gratitude '  somewhere.  And  in  these  words  he  throws 
to  the  winds  <  the  bubble,'  and  *  the  dull  leaden-hued  thing,' '  the 
hundred  million  Pagans  masquerading,' '  the  stupid,  ignorant,  half- 
beast  of  a  creature,'  as  the  judge  calls  it.  The  human  race  then  is 
not  the  odious  bubble ;  on  tiie  contrary,  the  splendid  story  of  human 
civilisation  must  fill  us  with  a  sense  of  '  veneration  and  gratitude.' 
But  by  astonishing  perversity,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  long  habit  of 
^  persistent  thinking  along  defined  grooves,'  Mr.  Spencer  has  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  human  race,  and  lavishes  his  '  veneration  and 
gratitude,'  called  out  by  the  sum  of  human  civilisation,  upon  his 
Unknowable  and  Inconceivable  Postulate.  This  is  to  me  to  out-do 
the  ingratitude  of  the  theologians  who  find  '  man  only  vile,'  and  who 
ascribe  every  good  thing  in  man's  evil  nature  to  an  ineffable  Being. 
Since  Mr.  Spencer  agrees  with  me  that  *  veneration  and  gratitude,' 
for  all  that  man  has  become,  are  due  somewhere,  I  prefer  to  ascribe 
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it  to  that  human  race  which  we  know  and  feel ;  and  which,  8o  fiir  as 
we  can  see,  has  fashioned  its  own  destiny,  in  spite  of  tremendous 
obstacles  in  his  enTironment ;  rather  than  to  a  logician's  formula, 
about  which  the  logician  himself  tells  us  that  he  knows  nothing  and 
conceives  nothing. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  laboured  to  prove  that  Humanity  (which  he  him- 
self has  so  admirably  described  as  a  real  organism)  is  unconscious. 
He  might  have  spared  his  pains.  Neither  Comte,  nor  any  rational 
Positivist,  has  ever  regarded  Humanity  as  conscious.  And,  for  that 
reason,  nothing  will  induce  me  to  address  Humanity  as  a  conscious 
being,  or  in  any  way  whatever  to  treat  it  as  a  Person.  In  that  respect 
it  stmds  on  the  same  footing  as  Mr.  Spencer's  Unknowable,  except 
that  I  say  frankly  that  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  Hu- 
manity to  be  conscious  ;  whilst  he  will  not  say  that  his  Unknowable 
may  not  be  conscious  (as  it  might  be  a  gooseberry  or  a  parallelopiped). 
And  then  Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  to  argue  that,  since  Humanity  is  not 
conscious,  that  concludes  the  matter  ;  <  for  gratitude  cannot  be  enter- 
tained  towards  something  which  is  unconscious.'  And  by  a  really 
curious  inconsistency  he  asserts  that  '  veneration  and  gratitude'  are 
due  towards  the  Unknowable,  which  he  has  just  told  us  cannot  be 
conceived  in  terms  of  consciousness  at  all  1  So  that  he  will  not  let 
me  feel  any  gratitude  to  the  human  race,  my  own  kindred,  because 
it  is  unconscious ;  and  he  asks  me  to  bestow  it  all  on  his  unconscious, 
or  non-conscious,  or  outside-of-all-consciousnesB  Unknowable. 

Apart  from  this  singular  slip  In  logic,  he  says  much  about  the 
unconsciousness  of  the  human  race  which  amazes  me.  Why  cannot  a 
man  feel  any  gratitude  towards  that  which  is  unconscious  ?  He  teUs 
us  to  examine  our  consciousness.  Well  I  Did  all  the  gratitude  which 
he  felt  during  life  to  his  own  parents,  teachers,  and  bene&ctors  cease 
at  the  instant  of  their  death  ?  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  consciousness. 
My  gratitude  to  my  parents  is  the  same,  living  or  dead ;  and,  if 
gratitude  to  one  parent  can  be  expressed  and  answered  in  words, 
whilst  gratitude  to  the  other  lies  but  in  the  silent  communing  of  the 
heart,  I  cannot  find  that  the  one  gratitude  differs  from  the  other, 
save  that  this  last  is  the  deeper,  more  abiding  feeling.  And,  if  a  man 
is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man  who  can  feel  no  gratitude  to  a  parent 
or  a  benefiBtctor,  the  moment  they  are  laid  cold  in  death,  why  cannot 
a  man  feel  grateful  to  the  school  where  he  was  trained,  or  the  church 
wherein  he  was  reared,  or  the  country  of  his  forefathers  and  his  de- 
scendants? And  by  school,  church,  or  country,  I  mean  the  men 
therein  grouped,  some  known,  some  unknown,  some  by  personal  con- 
tact, some  by  spiritual  influence,  by  whose  labour  he  has  reaped  and 
grown. 

Mr.  Spencer  goes  further  in  the  same  line.  Since  the  human  race, 
he  says,  was  unconscious  whilst  slowly  evolving  its  own  civilisation, 
since  the  individual  men  and  women  were  not  consciously  conferring 
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any  benefits  on  us,  and  very  partially  foresaw  the  result  of  their  own 
labour,  we  owe  them  no  gratitude.  They  acted  automatically  or  like 
eoral-polyps  by  instinct,  following  their  own  natures,  satisfying  their 
own  craving,  and  we  owe  them  no  more  gratitude  than  we  owe  to  hogs 
for  £Bittening,  or  to  sheep  for  growing  woolly  coats.  Watt,  according 
to  this  view,  invented  the  steam-engine  to  make  money,  or  occupy  his 
mind.  Newton  and  Leibnitz  toiled  only  for  fietme.  If  the  }X)ets  and 
artists  created  beauty,  it  was  because  they  liked  beauty,  and  hoped 
for  reward.  I  confess  this  seems  to  me  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
moraKty  and  all  estimate  whatever  of  human  greatness  and  merit. 
A  philosopher  will  tell  us  next  that  he  owes  no  gratitude  to  the  father 
who  begat  him,  or  the  mother  who  nursed  him ;  for  both  were  obey- 
ing instincts  which  they  share  with  the  lowest  animals.  If  heroes, 
poets,  and  thinkers  are  mere  automata,  selfishly  and  blindly  following 
instincts,  like  the  polyps  working  their  tentacles  and  thereby  forming 
a  coral  reef,  morality,  and  most  of  the  moral  qualities  of  man,  are  things 
which  we  cannot  predicate  of  man  at  all. 

Man  is  no  doubt  a  highly  complex  being,  and  his  moral,  intel- 

leetual,  and  physical  natures  are  blended  in  marvellous  ways.     It  was 

never  pret^ided  by  the  optimist  that  any  man  has  acted  uniformly 

on  the  noblest  motives ;    but  it  has   never  been  asserted  by  the 

pessimist  that  he  acts  invariably  on  the  vilest.     It  is  a  mark  of  the 

meanest  nature  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  benefit,  on  the  ground 

that  the  benefactor  was  not  wholly  abscnrbed  with  the  wish  to  benefit, 

or  entirely  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  benefit.    For  my  part,  I  refuse 

to  measure  out  my  sense  of  gratitude  to  my  human  benefactors, 

known  or  unknown,  by  so  niggardly  a  rule.     I  trust  that  Baffaelle 

and  Shakespeare  did  enjoy  their  work.     But  I  love  and  admire  the 

genius  in  which  they  revelled.     Humanity  is  rich  with  gratitude  to 

those  who  knew  not  the  value  of  the  services  they  were  rendering, 

just  as  it  is  to  those  whose  names  and  services  are  covered  in  the  vast 

wave  of  time.    What  becomes  of  Patriotism,  if  it  be  open  to  us  to 

«neer  out  that  the.  men  who  fought  our  battles  or  made  our  country 

wanted  nothing  but  money  or  fame  ?    What  becomes  of  family  aflfec- 

tion,  if  a  man  can  tell  his  mother  that  bore  him  that  if  she  reared 

children  it  was  only  what  cats  and  rabbits  do  ? 

The  religion  of  Humanity,  as  we  understand  it,  is  nothing  but 
the  idealised  sum  of  those  human  feelings  and  duties  which  all  decait 
men  acknowledge  in  detail  and  in  fact.  All  healthy  morality,  as 
well  as  all  sound  philosophy,  show  us  that  the  sum  total  of  all  this 
mass  of  life  is  good,  and  is  tending  towards  better.  As  Mr.  Spencer 
adxnits,  civilised  society  as  a  whole  must  command  ^  admiration  and 
gratitade '  somewhere.  This  being  so,  the  sneers  of  philosophers  and 
eynics  may  be  left  out  of  sight.  I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Spencer  in 
the  wails  of  his  Jeremiad  over  the  foUy  and  wickedness  of  his  con- 
temporaries.   Millions,  he  says,  still  go  to  church  and  chapel,  instead 
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of  studying  Evolution  and  Differentiation,  or  praying  to  the  Unknow- 
able at  home.  At  Eton  and  Harrow  boys  are  taught  to  make  Latin 
verses,  and  not  the  genesis  of  species.  The  House  of  Commons  will 
not  let  Mr.  Bradlaugh  take  his  seat ;  and  many  stiU  admire  Loid 
Seaconsfield.  Many  people  were  sorry  when  young  Bonaparte  was 
killed  by  the  Zulus ;  and  they  gave  a  dinner  to  Hobart  Pasha.  At  a 
dinner  in  France,  the  '  army '  was  given  as  a  toast.  And  German 
students  will  fight  duels.  And  for  these  reasons  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  a  great  contempt  for  his  species.  Riaum  teneatisj  amici  f  I 
must  treat  this  as  a  mere  outburst  of  ill-humour.  We  all  know  that 
there  is  folly,  vice,  and  misery  enough  in  the  world — and  for  that 
reason  all  absolute  ^  worship '  of  anyone  or  anything  are  out  of  the 
question.  Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Spencer,  who  finds  this  folly  and 
vice  preclude  him  from  any  respect  for  Humanity,  does  not  see  that 
it  ought  also  to  bar  any  ^  veneration  and  gratitude '  to  the  Unknow* 
able ;  to  which  he  ascribes  the  honour  of  producing  civilised  society, 
in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings.  For  my  part  I  am  not  to  be  shaken 
in  my  belief  that  the  sum  of  civilised  society  is  relatively  worthy  of 
honour,  by  such  melancholy  facts  as  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  cannot  get 
his  seat,  and  that  German  students  slit  each  others'  noses. 

Mr.  Spencer  raises  a  great  difficulty  over  the  fact  that  there  are, 
anjd  have  been,  very  evil  people  in  the  world,  who  cannot  be  included 
in  the  Humanity  which  we  are  to  honour.^^  And  he  asks  why  they 
are  excluded  from  the  notion.  No  one  has  worked  out  the  organic 
unity  and  life  of  the  Human  Organism  more  clearly  than  Mr. 
Spencer  himself.  When  we  think  and  speak  of  that  organism,  we 
think  and  speak  of  those  organs  and  elements  which  share  in  its 
organic  life,  and  not  of  the  excrescences,  maladiep,  or  excrement,  so  to 
speak,  which  it  has  finally  eliminated.  Men  have  a  warm  regard  foe 
their  family,  though  there  may  be  a  blackguard  in  it,  for  whom  they 
have  no  regard  at  all.  They  feel  loyalty  to  their  profession  or  th^ 
party,  though  they  know  that  it  counts  not  a  few  black  sheep.  And 
patriotism  is  quite  possible  towards  our  countrymen  past  and  pre- 
sent, though  some  of  the  worst  men  in  history  have  been  amongst 
them.  We  are  justly  proud  of  our  English  race ;  but  when  we  speak 
of  its  achievements  we  are  not  including  in  our  honour  King  John, 
Guy  Fawkes,  and  Titus  Gates.  If  the  existence  of  a  minority  of  evil 
men  makes  it  impossible  to  think  of  Humanity  as  a  whQle,  or  to 
honour  it  as  a  whole,  the  same  argument  would  make  it  impossible 
to  think  of  country  as  a  whole,  or  to  honour  it  as  a  whole.  And  this 
applies  also  to  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  *  civilised  society.* 

'*  He  cannot  reconcile  Comte's  definition  of  Hnmanitj  *  as  the  whole  of  human 
beings,  past,  present,  and  f  ature,'  with  the  statement  that  *  the  word  whole  points 
oat  that  you  most  not  take  in  all  men.'  If  Mr.  Spencer  would  take  some  pains  to 
understand  Comte,  he  would  see  that  the  French  word  is  *  ensomble ; '  that  is  to  saj, 
Humanity  includes  the  sum  of  human  civilisation,  but  does  not  include  erezy  indi- 
vidual man,  who  may  not  have  contributed  at  aU  to  this  etuemhU  or  *  sum.' 
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The  aDalogies  of  Humanity  are  to  be  found  with  such  minor 
aggregates  of  civilised  society  as  Family,  Church,  State,  Country. 
It  has  no  analogy  at  all  with  God,  or  divinity  in  any  form.  When 
Mr.  Spencer  says  that  we  *  deify'  Humanity,  it  would  be  as  just  to 
say  that  he  deifies  Evolution.  He  thinks  that  Evolution  is  the  key 
of  our  mental  and  moral  Synthesis.  I  think  that  Humanity  is. 
But  as  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  finds  ^  any  claims  to  godhood '  in 
Evolution,  I  beg  him  not  to  suppose  that  I  find  any  in  Humanity.  If 
Family,  Church,  State,  Country,  are  real  aggregates,  worthy  of  grati- 
tude and  respect,  a  foi'tiori.  Humanity  is  a  real  aggregate,  worthy 
of  respect  and  gratitude.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  smaller 
aggr^;ates  can  inspire  us  with  any  worthy  sentiment  at  all,  whilst 
the  fuller  aggregate  of  the  Family  of  Mankind  inspires  nothing  but 
contempt  and  aversion. 

A  few  words  on  the  original  idea  put  forth  by  Sir  James  Stephen. 
Suppose  that  it  turns  out,  he  sajs,  there  is  no  possible  object  of 
Beligion  left  to  man,  cannot  he  do  very  well  without  Keligion  alto- 
gether ?  It  is  a  view  that  is  often  secretly  cherished  by  the  comfortable, 
the  strong,  and  the  selfish ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been 
calmly  argued  before  as  a  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
If  his  meaning  be  that  we  can  do  without  adoration  of  any  super- 
human power,  without  believing  anything  to  be  above  human  science^ 
or  out  of  the  range  of  human  life,  of  course  I  wholly  agree  with  him. 
And  if  he  thinks  that  mankind  will  get  on  very  well  by  means  of 
human  education,  human  morality,  and  the  sense  of  practical  duty  to 
our  fellow-beings — then  he  is  something  of  an  unconscious  Positivist 
himself,  and  no  one  will  ask  him  to  go  on  his  knees  to  an  abstract 
notion,  or  to  go  through  any  imitation  of  Christian  or  other  theolo- 
gical practices  which  he  may  regard  as  mummery.  For  my  part,  I 
neither  desire  nor  expect  that  Christian  charity,  or  Christian  morality 
of  any  kind,  will  be  preserved.  It  will  be  enlarged  and  solidified 
into  human  charity  and  human  morality.  And  adopting  all  that  Sir 
James  has  said  thereon,  I  claim  him  as  speaking  on  my  side — as  he 
certainly  repudiates  Mr.  Spencer. 

But  this  human  charity  and  human  morality  will  never  be  esta- 
blished if  the  peculiar  cynicism  which  Sir  James  affects  about  the 
human  race  were  ever  to  prevail.  He  says  most  truly  that  *  love, 
friendship,  good-nature,  kindness,  carried  to  the  height  of  sincere  and 
devoted  affection,  will  always  be  the  chief  pleasures  of  life,  whether 
Christianity  be  true  pr  false.'  Comte  himself  never  put  it  higher, 
and  I  am  thinking  of  quoting  this  sentence  as .  the  text  of  my  next 
discourse  at  Newton  Hall.  But  this  will  not  be  so — love,  friendship, 
kindness,  and  devoted  affection  will  not  always  be  the  chief  pleasures  of 
life — if  philosophers  succeed  in  persuading  the  world  that  the  human 
race  are  a  set  of  Yahoos.  Sir  James  also  sees  that,  apart  from  any 
theology  whatever,  the  social  nature  of  man  will  itself  produce  ^  a 
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solid,  vigorous,  useful  kind  of  moral  standard ;  ^  and  he  goes  on  to 
show  that  this  morality  will  have  a  poetic  side,  will  affect  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  heart  by  becoming  idealised,  and  issuing  in  enthusiasm 
as  well  as  conviction.     0  upright  Judge  I  0  most  learned  Judge! 

I  ask  no  more  than  this.  The  Beligion  of  Humanity  means  to  me 
this  solid,  vigorous,  useful  moral  standard,  based  on  the  belief  that 
sincere  and  devoted  affection  is  the  chief  pleasure  of  life,  cultivated 
and  idealised  till  it  produces  enthusiasm.  Only  I  insist  that  it  will 
need  the  whole  force  of  education  through  life,  all  the  resources 
which  engender  habits,  stir  the  imagination,  and  kindle  self-devotion, 
in  order  to  keep  this  spirit  alive  in  the  masses  of  mankind.  The 
cultivated,  the  thoughtful,  and  the  well-to-do  can  nourish  this  solid 
morality  in  a  cool,  self-contained,  sub-cynical  way.  But  to  soften 
and  purify  the  naasses  of  mankind  we  shall  need  all  the  passion  and 
faith  which  are  truly  dignified  by  the  name  of  religion — religious 
respect,  religious  sense  of  duty,  religious  belief  in  something  vastly 
nobler  and  stronger  than  self.  They  will  find  this  in  the  mighty  tale 
of  human  civilisation.  They  will  never  find  it  in  the  philosopher's 
hypothesis  of  an  Infinite  Unknowable  substratum,  which  *  cannot  be 
presented  in  terms  of  human  consciousness,'  of  which  we  can  know 
nothing  and  can  conceive  nothing.  Nor  do  I  think  they  will  ever 
find  it  in  the  common-sense  maxim  that  *  this  is  a  very  comfortable 
world  for  the  prudent,  the  lucky,  and  the  strong.' 

Fbedbbic  Hakrison. 

postscbipt. 

I  have  found  no  space  to  notice  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  and  some  of  my  other  orilacs. 
I  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Ward  has  added  much  to  the  controTersy  except  the  rather 
mess-room  remark  that  Mr.  Spencer  and  myself  are  hoth  mad.  I  am  the  less  called 
on  to  examine  his  views,  inasmuch  as  his  own  religious  standpoint,  I  helieve,  is 
Catholicism  in  its  most  Ultramontane  form — ^the  Syllabus  and  the  Papacy.  But  in 
whatever  form  he  may  care  to  present  it,  CathoUciam  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  within 
the  field  of  serious  religious  philosophy.  And,  if  the  thinking  world  is  not  yet  ready 
to  accept  mine,  it  has  so  long  ago  decided  to  reject  his,  that  the  question  need  hardly 
be  revived  in  the  Nineteenth  Cewtwry. 

To  all  that  he  and  others  have  said,  as  to  the  same  difficulties  and  weaknesses 
confronting  the  idea  of  Humanity  as  meet  that  of  the  Unknowable,  I  could  have 
little  trouble  in  showing,  that  as  we  claim  for  Humanity  nothing  absolute,  nothing 
unreal,  and  nothing  ecstatic,  no  such  difficulties  arise.  It  is  a  strength  and  a  comfort 
to  all,  whether  weak,  suffering,  or  bereaved,  to  feel  that  the  whole  sum  of  human 
effort  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  is  steadily  working,  on  the  whole,  to  lessen  the 
sum  of  misery,  to  help  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  to  assuage  sickness,  and  to 
comfort  the  lonely.  This  is  a  real  and  solid  encouragement,  proved  by  all  the  facts 
of  progressive  civilisation.  If  it  is  not  the  comfort  offered  by  promises  of  ecstatic 
bliss,  and  supernatural  intervention,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  true  and  humane ;  not 
egoist  and  untrue.  If  it  is  not  enough,  it  is  at  least  all  that  men  and  women  on 
earth  have.  Resignation  and  peace  will  be  theirs  when  we  have  taught  them  habi- 
tually to  know  that  it  is  all — ^when  the  promises  of  the  churches  are  known  to  be 
false,  and  the  hopes  of  the  superstitious  are  felt  to  be  dreams.  —F.  H. 
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*Ii  it  were  not  that  the  people  themselves  are  essentially  a  good,  and 
on  the  whole  a  sensible,  people,  the  condition  of  Skye  just  now  would 
be  that  of  simple  anarchy.'  Such  was  the  remark  made  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  by  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  island. 

So  &r  as  disputes  affecting  land  are  concerned,  public  law  and 
authority  do  not  exist  in  Skye.  The  sheriff's  ofBcers,  for  instance, 
have  written  formally  to  say  that  tiiey  decline  to  serve  further  sufea- 
mouses  upon  the  crofter  populati(xi  unless  supported  by  troops. 
Unarmed  police,  they  aver,  would  be  useless,  and  from  the  executive 
officials  of  the  county  I  learn  that  the  number  of  soldiers  they  ask 
for  as  necessary  to  re-establish  public  authority  in  Skye  is  four 
hundred.  Over  half  a  dozen  cases  of  undoubted  deforcement  and 
assault  committed  upon  officers  of  the  Crown  while  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  have  been  allowed  to  remain  unpunished,  and  although 
duly  reported  to  the  c^titral  Government,  the  necessary  permission 
to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  has  not  been  accorded.  The 
inability  of  the  local  authorities  to  effect  the  arrest  of  the  offenders 
is  known,  but  the  Crovemment  apparently  shrink  from  sanctioning 
the  employment  of  troops. 

Thus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  immunity  from  punishment 
for  agrarian  offences  has  been  accorded  to  the  peasant  population 
of  the  Highlands,  and  the  strongest  possible  hint  is  given  to  them 
that,  if  they  wish  their  grievances  attended  to,  they  must  ring  louder 
that  ^ehapel  bell'  whose  notes  are  crime,  intimidation,  and  lawless- 
ness, but  whose  tolling  has  done  so  much  for  their  Celtic  cousins 
in  Ireland. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  people  refuse  to  accept  the  invitation  thus 
held  out  to  them  ?  How  is  it  that  Skye  and  the  Highlands  generally 
do  not  lapse  into  that  state  of  anarchy  which  usually  elsewhere  is  the 
result  of  a  failure  to  enforce  the  public  laws,  or  that  the  peasants  con- 
tinue in  almost  all  districts  to  pay  their  rents  as  best  they  can,  even 
although  they  see  their  landlords  caimot  command  the  power  to  secure 
collection  ?  They  know  that  the  cry  for  a  public  inquiry  as  to  their 
condition  was  persistently  disregarded  until  the  heads  of  half  a  hundred 
policemen  were  broken  in  Skye.    Then  only  the  Boyal  Commission 
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was  ordered  to  assemble.  So  how  is  it  that  now,  when  the  Commission 
has  done  its  work,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  any  result  ensuing, 
the  people  do  not  again  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands?  Why, 
for  instance,  do  they  not  reoccupy  the  lands  of  which  their  race  only 
a  generation  ago  were  dispossessed,  and  disperse  the  deer  and  the 
sheep  to  make  room  for  which  their  own  fathers  and  grandfathers 
were  dispersed  ? 

In  one  or  two  remote  districts  that,  although  on  a  small  scale, 
has  actually  been  done,  and  no  retribution  has  overtaken  the 
offenders.  Government  refuse  to  sanction  the  armed  force  that 
alone  could  secure  their  arrest. 

But  if  there  has  been  no  general  agrarian  movement  such  as  that 
which  answered  so  well  in  Ireland,  it  is  because  the  people,  as  the 
Skye  factor  said,  are  a  good  and  a  sensible  people,  who  prefer  to 
abide  by  the  laws  imder  which  they  live,  and  who  hope  %ven  jet 
that  their  wrongs  may  be  redressed  by  peaceable  and  constitutional 
methods. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Commission,  disagreeing  almost  on 
every  other  point,  were  at  least  unanimous  on  this — that  amongst  the 
Highland  population  very  great  grievances  do  most  assuredly  exists 
grievances  which,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  if  not  of  public  justice, 
require  immediate  removal.  Of  the  Highland  peasant  of  the  present 
time  they  are  obliged  to  testify  that  ^  through  past  evictions  he  has 
been  confined  within  narrow  limits,  sometimes  on  inferior  and  ex- 
hausted  soils ;  that  he  is  subject  to  arbitrary  augmentations  of  money 
rent ;  that  his  habitation  is  usually  of  a  character  which  would  almost 
imply  physical  and  moral  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  dd 
not  know  how  much  decency,  courtesy,  virtue,  and  even  mental 
refinement,  survive  amidst  the  sordid  surroundings  of  a  Highland 
hovel ;  that  he  suffers  from  insecurity  of  tenure,  veant  of  compen- 
sation for  improvements,  high  rents,  defective  communicatioo, 
withdrawal  of  the  soil  for  the  purposes  of  sport ; '  and  so  on,  in  a 
catalogue  of  wrongs  and  oppressions  compared  with  which  the 
grievances  of  the  Irish  tenant,  even  in  his  worst  days,  sink  into 
insignificance.  But  with  that  catalogue  more  than  confirmed  by 
the  evidence,  and  with  the  examples  of  Ireland  and  Skye  before 
them,  is  it  wise  to  trust  too  much  to  the  forbearance  of  the  people^ 
or  to  hope  that  their  goodness  will  continue  to  deter  them  from 
adopting  a  course  which,  if  less  in  accord  with  their  law-abiding 
predilections,  past  experience  has  proved  to  possess  greater  probabili- 
ties of  success  ? 

The  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  was  very  coldly  received 
by  Parliament,  by  G-ovemment,  and  by  the  English  press.  The 
latter  in  most  cases  even  treated  its  recommendations  with  derision ; 
the  leading  articles,  in  almost  every  instance,  being  written  by 
gentlemen  who  evidently  had  not   taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
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document  they  criticised.  The  *  leading  journal,'  while  not  at- 
tempting to  deny  the  case  made  out  for  the  Highlanders,  or  the 
hardships  under  which  they  labour,  dismissed  the  subject  by  pointing 
out  that  legislation  was  necessary  in  Ireland  because  there  we  were 
Hu^atened  with  civil  war,  whereas  no  such  danger  existed  in  the 
Highlands.  In  other  words,  until  the  crofters  of  Scotland  adopt  the 
lines  of  Irish  agitation  there  can  be  no  hope  of  relief  for  them  I 
And  so  in  beginning  this  article  I  am  induced,  as  the  most  likely 
method  of  insuring  the  attention  of  Englishmen,  to  quote  the 
remark  of  the  factor — that  anarchy  threatens  Skye — and  to  refer 
to  the  Procurator  Fiscal's  requisition  for  four  hundred  troops  for  that 
island.  If  we  have  not  civil  war,  the  appeal  for  half  a  battalion  to 
arrest  six  men  in  Glendale  is  at  least  a  promising  beginning. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  goodness  and  the  sense  of  the  people, 
and  although  as  yet  the  agitation  has  not  assumed  a  very  active  form, 
it  is  evident  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  look  below  the  surface 
of  Highland  politics  that  the  existing  condition  of  things  cannot 
continue.  At  present  the  crofters  are  having  a  good  season.  The 
gea  and  the  land  are  both  yielding  bountiful  harvests,  which  the 
people  are  busily  engaged  in  gathering ;  but  with  the  first  breath  of 
adversity  the  fight  between  the  occupants  and  the  legal  owners  of  the 
land  will  assuredly  be  renewed — a  fight  we  must  all  hope  that  will 
not  lead  to  blood  once  more  being  shed  on  the  Highland  hills.  Yet 
that  beyond  doubt  is  a  distinctly  possible  contingency — some  of  the 
Skye  officials  already  look  upon  it  almost  as  a  necessity — and  it 
accordingly  behoves  us  Highlandmen  to  see  that  our  English  fellow- 
subjects  shall  clearly  comprehend  the  questions  at  issue,  which  at 
present  it  is  to  be  regretted  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them  do.  We 
who  ask  for  relief  for  our  suffering  fellow-countrymen  cannot  believe, 
if  the  case  for  them  was  fairly  understood,  if  the  sad  although  in 
many  respects  glorious  history  of  our  race  since  the  days  of  CuUoden 
were  generally  known  to  the  generous  English  public,  that  legislation 
would  long  be  delayed,  or  that  the  mere  announcement  of  the 
Ministry,  without  further  promise  of  redress,  that  the  condition  of  the 
Highlands  was  ^having  their  attention,'  would  be  accepted  as 
sufficient. 

True,  we  have  had  the  Eoyal  Commission;  but  unfortunately 

their  work   has   been    presented    in    cumbersome    form,   and   the 

value  of  their  Report  impaired   by  the   dissent   of  one   or  more 

members  from  the  more  important  of  its  recommendations.      They 

tave  failed  utterly  to  present  some  simple  practicable  scheme  of 

^^form  that  all  could  understand,  and  indeed  have  added  complica- 

^on,  instead  of  throwing  light  on  that  portion  of  their  subject.     On 

^^^  other  hand,  the  clear  testimony  they  have  given,  and  the  note  of 

^^ming  they  sound  as  to  the  danger  to  the  nation  at  large  of  the 

P^^sent  social  condition  of  the  Highlands,  more  than  justifies  the 
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trouble  apd  expense  that  have  been  expended  on  their  tour, 
the  crofters  themselves  are  concerned,  the  result  of  the  Co 
labours  would  almost  justify  resistance  to  the  existing  land  1 
these  be  promptly  reformed.  I  shall  attempt  in  this  pa] 
in  brief  fashion  how  that  dangerous  social  condition 
developed ;  to  explain  the  salient  features  of  the  Higl 
diflSculty — as  it  now  presents  itself — and  to  indicate,  if  p 
direction  in  which  reform  is  most  likely  to  be  effective, 
may  be  accomplished  without  undue  interference  with  tl 
property. 

Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  hii 
land  difficulty  has  already  appeared  in  print  in  one  form  i 
but  then  the  whole  has  been  surrounded  with  so  man; 
details  and  contradictory  assertions  having  little  or  no 
the  real  questions  at  issue,  except  to  obscure  them,  that 
excuse  for  going  over  old  ground.  The  figures,  the  exa 
descriptive  matter  which  I  shall  submit  were  gathered  di 
paid  to  the  Highlands  some  time  ago  in  a  journalistic  cs 
again  the  other  day  when  I  traversed  the  country  collectii 
the  present  article. 

Few  Englishmen  even  now  seem  to  be  aware,  notwithi 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  that  not  very  long  af 
instances  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  most  of  tl 
oounties  were  the  scene  of  evictions  on  a  wholesale  8cal< 
with  which  the  forced  emigration  of  the  Irish  peasantr; 
insignificance.  Entire  communities,  from  the  patriarch  of 
tions  down  to  the  newly-born  babe,  were  banished  en  bloc 
and  thrown  there  on  their  own  resources  to  establish  new  ] 
starve,  as  the  case  might  be.  And  although  the  people, 
few  cases,  submitted  to  expatriation  quietly,  if  unwilli 
they  did  manifest  any  reluctance  to  accept  their  fate  t 
were  burned  down  over  their  heads,  and  they  themselves  ^ 
adrift  on  the  bleak  hillsides  and  on  the  wild  and  inhos 
shores  of  that  northern  region  to  seek  subsistence  as  best 
Until  1745,  the  year  of  Culloden,  the  clan  system  of 
prevailed  in  the  Highlands,  under  which  the  ground  beloi 
the  chief  alone,  but  to  the  community.  A  clansman  co 
dispossessed  of  his  holding  by  his  chief.  After  1745,  h< 
English  system  was  introduced.  The  clans  that  had  renc 
to  the  Crown,  as  well  as  those  that  had  thrown  in  the 
Prince  Charles,  had  their  lands  practically  confiscated, 
land  chiefs,  in  short,  were  assimilated  in  position  to  En^ 
lords.  They  were  by  the  central  government  invested  t 
simple  of  the  land  which  was  once  held  by  the  laird  and  th 
in  common,  and  so  a  great  wrong,  amounting  to  a  national 
done  to  the  Highland  population. 
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There  were  no  means  of  protesting  then,  for  the  country  was 
ler  military  occupation  ;  nor  was  it  Kkely  that,  if  the  loyal  men 
Sutherland,  Eoss,  and  Argyle  could  have  peeped  into  the  future  for 
;y  years,  and  have  seen  what  their  co-operation  with  the  Hanoverian 
jes  was  to  entail  on  their  sons  and  daughters,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
land  would  have  found  the  subjection  of  the  Highlands  so  easy  a 
f.  If  at  Culloden  the  united  strength  of  the  Celtic  population 
opposed  him,  instead  of  a  few  discontented  clans,  the  result  in 
probability  would  have  been  very  diflferent.  But  it  was  long  after 
loden  that  the  people  were  made  to  realise  the  change  in  their 
us  from  practical  owners  of  the  soil  to  mere  tenants-at-will  which 
.  been  effected  without  their  consent. 

Not  imtil  comparatively  recent  times  did  the  lairds  begin 
put  in  force  the  privileges  that  had  wrongfully  been  con- 
ed upon  them.  Indeed,  from  1745  to  1815  Great  Britain  was 
LOst  constantly  at  war,  and  during  that  period  it  was  discovered 
tt  admirable  military  material  the  Highlands  contained.  High- 
lers  are  proud  to  know  that  the  period  during  which  the  renown 
he  British  army  attained  its  highest  pitch  was  the  period  when 
as  composed  in  very  large  proportion  of  soldiers  enlisted  in  the 
bem  counties.  At  Fontenoy,  when  the  military  reputation  of 
country  was  at  its  lowest,  a  purely  Highland  regiment  first  fought, 
earned  distinction  by  covering  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  army, 
n  the  date  of  Fontenoy  onwards  the  Highland  chiefs  and  tacks- 
i  were  all  busy  raising  troops  for  foreign  service.  The  ambition 
very  youth  who  could  induce  a  score  of  men  to  follow  him  was 
btain  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  in  less  than  as  many.years 
by-four  strong  battalions  had  left  the  glens  to  fight  in  America, 
many,  and  India.  It  was  a  Ross-shire  regiment  that  first  scaled 
heights  of  Abraham  in  the  battle  that  ended  French  influence 
he  American  continent ;  and  it  was  the  charge  of  two  Highland 
ments  that  broke  the.Mahratta  power  on  the  field  of  Assaye,  and 
I  to  Wellington  his  maiden  victory.  Between  1775  and  1808 
ty  thousand  soldiers  were  raised  in  the  Highlands ;  ten  thousand 
5  from  the  small  island  of  Skye  alone,  including  six  hundred 
nissioned  officers,  forty-eight  colonels,  and  twenty-one  generals, 
hese  Skyemen  it  is  computed  sixteen  hundred  survived  to  stand 
Lne  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Flogging  and  punishment  in 
S^ighland  regiments  of  those  days  were  almost  unknown,  and  that, 
at  a  period  when  the  use  of  the  lash  was  carried  to  frightful 
^mes.  At  one  general  parade  for  military  punishment  the  93rd 
ilanders,  then  newly  raised,  were  ordered  to  quarters  because,  in 
T-ords  of  the  distinguished  general  who  commanded, '  examples 
is  kind  are  not  necessary  for  such  honom*able  soldiers.' 
(ut  in  the  meantime  contact  with  England  and  frequent  visits  to 
Qetropolis  were  working  a  change  in  the  relations  between  the^old 
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Highland  families  and  the  clansmen.  Many  of  the  newly  constituted 
lairds  got  into  debt  in  attempting  to  rival  socially  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy of  England ;  and  their  lands  passed  to  aliens,  without  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  rights  of  the  unfortunate  tenantry,  who  now 
began  to  learn  what  the  English  law  introduced  in  the  time  of  their 
fathers  was  to  do  for  them.  In  1807,  while  yet  the  youth  and  man- 
hood of  the  Highlands  were  abroad  fighting  their  country's  battles, 
the  craze  for  sheep-farming  set  in,  and  the  wholesale  evictions  to 
which  I  have  referred  began.  The  value  of  a  Highland  glen  consists 
mainly  in  the  grazings  which  it  and  the  hills  on  either  hand  afford. 
Under  the  crofting  system  the  low-lying  grounds  were  cultivated, 
while  the  pasture  of  the  neighbouring  hills  was  held  in  common  by 
the  townships,  consisting  each  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  forty  or  fifty 
families.  Of  the  Highland  crofter  of  those  days  say  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  in  their  Report : — 

He  held  a  larger  arable  area,  by  which  cultivation  could  be  suspended,  and  the 
productive  properties  of  the  soil,  in  consequence,  to  some  extent  preserved.  On  the 
vast  unappropriated  waste  he  could  pasture  a  greater  number  of  live  stock;  he 
poesessed  the  potato  in  a  more  prolific  and  reliable  condition  as  a  main  source  of 
sufitenance ;  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp  he  found  the  means  of  paying  his  money 
rent.  He  had  a  greater  freedom -in  regard  to  the  natural  produce  of  the  river  and 
the  moor.  The  intervals  of  leisure  were  passed  with  great  cheerfulness  among  a 
primitive  people,  to  whom  hardships  were  famiUar,  who  enjoyed  their  own  tradi- 
tional forms  of  physical  and  intellectual  recreation,  and  whose  minds  were  not 
embittered  by  an  intelligent  envy  of  the  welfare  of  others,  or  by  the  behef  in  righte 
from  which  they  were  debarred.  The  various  orders  of  society  were  more  fully 
represented  in  the  resident  community ;  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  lived 
among  them. 

But  under  that  system  the  land  had  to  maintain  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  and,  consequently,  there  was  comparatively  little 
margin  in  the  way  of  rent  left  for  the  so-called  and  recently  consti- 
tuted proprietor.  A  certain  extent  of  hill  pasture  could  only  feed  a 
certain  number  of  animals ;  so  that  when  the  pasture  belonging  to 
several  crofter  townships  was  thrown  into  one  large  farm  and  let  to 
one  large  capitalist,  the  income  which  it  yielded  was  divided  between 
him  and  the  proprietor  alone,  instead  of  between  the  proprietor  and 
perhaps  several  hundred  families.  And  so  it  was  thought  a  royal 
road  to  fortune  had  been  found. 

There  are  few  Highland  glens  that  do  not  contain  traces  of  the 
banished  population.  In  Lochaber,  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Arkaig, 
the  home  of  the  clan  Cameron,  the  remains  of  what  were  once  extensive 
townships  may  yet  be  seen.  The  celebrated  Grlencoe  formerly  teemed 
with  a  hardy  population.  Famous  Glengarry  is  a  sheep  walk, 
and  the  powerful  clan  INIacdonnell  are  now  in  Canada.  Eound  Fort 
Augustus  and  far  into  the  country  of  the  clan  Fraser  is  nought  but 
desolation.  In  hundreds  of  straths  in  Koss-shire  the  wild  heather 
has  not  even  yet  obliterated  the  green  pastures  and  the  cultivated 
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fields  that  once  belonged  to  the  MacKenzies  and  Munroes,  and  fiom 
whence  the  dififerent  battalions  of  the  gallant  Boss-shire  Buffs  marched 
to  conquer  at  Maida,  at  Seringapatam,  at  Assaye  and  Argaum.  So 
late  as  1849,  when  the  present  Prime  Minister  had  already  attained 
political  eminence,  Hugh  Miller  attempted,  but  fruitlessly,  to  draw  Hie 
attention  of  the  British  public  to  the  work  of  destruction,  that 
was  going  on.  He  eloquently  proclaimed  that  'while  the  law 
is  banishing  its  tens  for  terms  of  seven  and  fourteen  years,  the  penalty 
of  deep-dyed  crimes,  irresponsible  and  infiettuated  }X)wer  is  banishing 
its  thousands  for  life  for  no  crime  whatever.'  A  large  number  of  the 
dispossessed  tenantry  were  sent  to  America ;  the  remainder  settled  on. 
the  sea-shore,  where  they  were  cramped  into  small  holdings,  and  have- 
since  lived  in  the  condition  described  by  the  Commission  in.  that 
portion  of  the  Beport  already  quoted. 

The  tourist  steaming  along  the  wild  coast  of  the  Western  Higli^ 
lands  and  Islands  may  see  perched  on  every  cliff*,  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  and  subject  to  the  fury  of  Atlantic  gales,  the  wretched 
hamlets  that  now  contain  the  remnants  of  the  Highland  clans.  Pro^ 
bahly  he  wiU  wonder  how  a  population  can  at  all  manage  to  exist 
under  such  conditions.  But  there  they  are,  elbowed  to  the  very 
verge  of  their  country.  For  large  tracts  of  that  country  the  pro- 
prietors even  now  can  show  no  scrap  of  document,  their  claim  to 
possession  resting  solely  on  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  contested.. 
Treated  and  looked  u}X)n  like  the  foxes  as  mere  vermin  that  in*^ 
terfere  with  sport,  discouraged  and  thwarted  in  every  direction,  these 
people,  notwithstanding  their  poverty  and  the  hardships  of  their  lot, 
have  maintained  unimpaired  the  noblest  attributes  of  their  raoe. 
Crime  of  any  kind  is  almost  unknown  among  them.  Their  moial 
standard  is  t^e  highest  in  Britain,  contrasting  in  that  respect  most 
markedly  with  their  Lowland  neighbours ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  lead* 
ing  British  statesmen,  lawyers,  divines,  and  soldiers  of  the  past  eighty 
years  first  saw  the  light  in  these  crofters'  huts.  Far  behind  the 
strip  of  inhabited  littoral  stretch  the  blue  mountains,  the  snug  and 
often  fertile  glens  from  whence  the  clans  were  banished,  now  turned 
into  sQent  wildernesses  inhabited  only  by  sheep  and  deer  and  an. 
occasional  shepherd  or  keeper.  There  are  the  vast  tracts  rented  by 
the  American,  Mr.  Winans,  as  a  hunting  ground,  to  be  visited  by 
that  alien  for  two  or  three  months,  and  abandoned  to  solitude  fer- 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  where  not  even  a  native  of  the  soil  may 
plant  his  foot. 

Those  portions  of  the  Celtic  population  that  did  not  leave  tbe^ 
country  have,  notwithstanding  their  unfavourable  surroundings^  is— 
creased  and  multiplied  imtil  the  ground  allotted  to  them  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  hold  them.  At  the  same  time  their  rents  have  been< 
rsd^d,  and  their  pastures  curtailed,  until,  except  when  they  have  a 
g'ood  fishing  season,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live ;  consequently,, 
Vol.  XIV.— No.  91.  D  D 
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we  iffe  threatened  with  another  migration^  which,  if  it  benotaetoally 
forced,  will  still  none  the  less  be  against  the  instincts  of  the  population. 

Again,  a  number  of  the  evicted  Highlanders  have  settl^  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  South ;  many  of  these  have  attained  afiSuenoe,  while 
all  have  retained  unimpaired  that  strong  love  for  their  native  hilU 
which  is  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  Highlander. 
These  and  their  descendants,  never  forgetting  the  history  of  the  past, 
as  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  losing,  through  contact  with  the 
democratic  population  of  the  cities,  that  reverence  for  their  social 
superiors  and  that  awe  of  the  law  which  deterred  their  fathens  from 
rebellion  at  the  time  of  the  clearances ;  and  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  Ireland,  have  determined  themselves,  as  they  have  induced  their 
brothers  and  cousins  who  still  remain  in  the  North,  to  bring  theii 
case  before  the  bar  of  national  opinion.  Not  only  shall  we  have  no 
more '  evictions,  they  say ;  not  only  shall  we  claim  the  right  of  our 
people  to  live  in  their  native  country ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  ha?e 
the  wrongs  and  the  crimes  from  which  we  have  suffered  in  the  past,  to 
some  extent,  redressed. 

How  real  were  the  wrongs,  how  terrible  and  how  unjust  are  these 
hardships,  the  Boyal  Commission,  as  I  have  indicated,  testified  in 
unmistakable  terms.  In  addition,  we  have  strcnag  race-feeling  working 
on  a  people  peculiarly  susceptible  to  such  sentimental  influences.  ^  We 
do  not  palliate  the  dangers  attached  to  this  condition  of  affairs,'  say 
ihe  Boyal  Commission ;  '  endowed  with  native  vitality,  and  fostered 
■by  such  auxiliary  powers,  the  land  agitation  of  the  Highlands  is  not 
4ikely  to  pass  away  without  some  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  oocapiers 
.acceptable  to  the  greater  number  who  are  not  yet  possessed  with 
extravagant  expectations.'  Should  that  agitation  assume  a  violent 
form,  the  responsibility,  after  the  warnings  that  have  been  given,  and 
the  direct  encouragement  that  has  been  accorded,  will  rest  entirely 
"With  the  Government  of  the  country. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question  not  inferior  in  import- 
:ance  to  that  described  above.  The  large  sheep-fiurmers,  for  whom  the 
original  inhabitants  were  removed,  are  in  difficulties.  At  first  the 
new  industry  prospered  mightily,  and  fortunes  were  made  at  it.  The 
crofters'  stock  had  consisted  mainly  of  Highland  cattle,  under  which 
the  fertility  of  the  moors  was  maintained  intact.  But  ground  placed 
for  long  periods  under  sheep  is  now  found  to  deteriorate,  and  the 
heather  grazing,  for  that  reason,  does  not  maintain  the  same  quantity 
of  stock  that  it  did  when  first  taken  over  by  the  larger  feurmeis. 
Besides,  for  long  after  the  people  were  dispossessed  the  new  tenants 
had  the  advantage  of  large  tracts  of  strath  which  for  centuries  had 
been  under  cultivation.  On  these  the  grass  grew  sweet  and  plentiful, 
until  gradually  the  wild  heather  assumed  its  sway  over  the  untoided 
soil.  Most  of  these  abandoned  fields  have  now  merged  into  mass^ 
and  for  grazing  purposes  have  lost  their  value. 
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In  conjunction  with  this  deterioration  of  the  hill  pastures,  the 
price  of  wool,  owing^  to  competition  from  Australia,  is  barely  half 
what  it  was  ;  so  that  from  a  variety  of  reasons  sheep-farming  is  not 
now  so  profitable.    In  fact,  everywhere  throughout  the  Highlands  the 
larger  tenants  are  throwing  up  their  holdings,  which,  together  witii 
the  stock,  the  proprietors  in  many  instances  are  obliged  to  take  over 
themselves.    But  at  the  same  time  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
England  has  led  to  an  increasing  demand  for  shootings,  and  particu- 
larly for  those  tracts  of  desolation  known  as  deer  forests.    Prodigious 
sums  are  paid  for  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  becoming  advantageous  to 
the  landlord  to  oust  the  large  sheep-farmer,  as  the  small  crofter  was 
ousted  before  him.     Ground  placed  under  deer  and  let  to  sportsmen 
yidds  about  sixpence  an  acre  better  rents  than  under  sheep.    How 
long  the  craze  for  deer  forests  may  last  is  problematical ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  individuals  will  continue  in  the  future  to  pay  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  killing  a  score  of  stags  per 
annum ;  and  when  the  &shion  comes  to  an  end,  retribution  for  the 
evictions  of  the  past  will  at  last  have  overtaken  the  Highland  land- 
lord.   But  in  the  meantime  the  fashion  is  at  its  height,  and  threatens 
the  Highlands  in  its  progress  with  a  new  evil  not  less  in  degree  than 
the  one  from  which  they  have  already  suffered.    Throughout  Scotland, 
among  all  classes,  a  strong  feeling  against  deer  forests  prevails.    Why 
should  our  country  be  turned  into  a  hunting  ground  for  the  Southerner  ? 
asks  the  native  Highlander.    The  Maccallum  More  of  the  present 
day '  prepares  his  hunting  dogs 'in  different  style  from  that  meant  by 
his  celebrated  ancestor  in  his  famous  reply  to  the  Hanoverian  King, 
who  threatened  to  make  of  Scotland  what  the  northern  half  of  it  has 
now  in  great  part  become. 

The  arguments  against  deer  forests  are  unanswerable.  What 
would  be  said  in  England  if  one  or  two  Scotchmen  and  Americans 
were  to  buy  up  the  whole  of  Lancashire,  turn  out  the  population, 
and  make  of  it  a  deer  park?  The  thing  would  surely  not  be  tolerated. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  to  the  Highlands.  Are  High- 
landers wrong,  then,  in  protesting  against  what  Englishmen  would 
not  submit  to  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  laws  under  which  such  disposal 
of  the  countiy  is  possible  must  be  altered ;  yet  the  Grovemment  make 
no  sign  that  they  even  intend  to  act  on  the — at  least  on  this  head — 
very  moderate  recoHimendations  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Three 
out  of  the  six  members  themselves  own  deer  forests,  yet  when  sitting 
on  the  bench  to  try  the  system  they  are  obliged  to  pronounce  judg^ 
ment  as  follows : — 

Who  would  admit  that  Scothmd  should  be  made  a  wildemeas,  even  if  the 
inhabitants  were  proyided  with  better  lands  and  more  luciatiye  occupations 
elsewhere  P  No  one  could  contemplate  the  conversion  of  the  whole  extent  of  good 
pasture  land,  and  of  possible  arable  land,  at  a  moderate  elevation  in  the  Highlands 
into  forests,  without  alarm  and  reprobation,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
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mij  serious  moyement  towards  such  an  issue  would  be  arrested  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  attended  with  an  amount  of  irritation  much  to  be  deprecated. 

And  they  respectfully  ask — 

Whether  your  Majesty *s  Qoyemment  and  Parliament  may  not  contemplate 
Buch  legialatire  restrictions  as  would  restrain  the  progressive  and  immodetate 
afforestment  of  land,  and  allay  the  apprehensions  which  are  widely  felt  upon  tliis 
subject  ? 

Apparently  Her  Majesty's  Government  mean  to  wait  for  the 
'  chapel  bell '  before  they  pay  attention  to  this  appeal.  Yet  eveiy 
month  fresh  tracts  of  country  continue  to  be  cleared  for  deer.  <  What 
can  we  do  ? '  said  a  large  proprietor  the  other  day  to  me.  He  wasoD 
his  way  to  a  distant  property  to  make  arrangements  for  turning  a  large 
sheep-farm  that  had  been  thrown  on  his  hands  into  a  forest.  'I  have 
not  the  capital  either  to  take  over  the  stock  or  to  turn  the  ground 
into  crofters'  holdings,  so  I  mtbat  put  the  place  under  deer,  irrespective 
of  the  fact  that  it  pays  me  better.' 

Clouds  thus  obscure  the  horizon  of  Highland  politics  in  two  diiec- 
tions.  The  crofter  population  are  on  the  verge  of  either  rebellion  or 
emigration.  Yet  i¥hy  should  they  emigrate  to  the  waste  lands  of 
America  when  there  is  ground  for  them  in  plenty  at  home  ?  And  the 
middle-class  farmer,  with  his  adherents,  are  also  leaving  the  country 
to  make  room  for  deer ;  both  changes  being  against  the  desires  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population. 

Every  year  the  northern  coasts  of  Great  Britain  are  visited  by 
shoals  of  that  king  of  food-fishes,  the  herring,  and  during  the  period 
he  is  within  reach  a  large  addition  to  the  fishing  population  is  neces- 
sary. That  addition  the  crofters  supply.  During  the  winter  months, 
when  there  are  no  herring  to  catch,  they  are  employed  on  their 
crofts ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fields  are  ploughed  and  sown,  and  the  sur- 
plus sheep  and  cattle  brought  to  market,  the  young  men  are  ready  for 
the  ocean  harvest.  In  this  manner  a  great  national  industry  is  sup- 
plied with  labour  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible,  so  that  the  crofters 
are  of  value  as  contributors  to  the  food-supply  of  the  nation  at  large, 
if  they  are  of  not  much  account  to  the  landlords.  On  this  head  I  will 
again  quote  the  Commissioners: — 

This  industry  has  hitherto  depended  more  on  the  hardy  breeding,  hereditaiy 
aptitudes,  and  spontaneous  association  of  the  common  people  acting  with  the  help 
of  local  traders,  and  less  on  the  direction  and  support  of  the  large  capitalist,  than 
any  other  department  of  lahour  and  traffic  in  the  country.  It  is  susceptible  of 
more  perfect  organisation  and  of  immense  extension ;  but  these  developments  must 
he  the  results  of  time,  study,  intelligent  direction  and  financial  aid.  Meanwhile, 
the  dispersion  of  the  fishing  population,  the  indispensable  instruments  of  the  craft, 
would  be  a  loss  that  could  scarcely  he  repaired.  It  would  he  difficult  to  replace 
them  by  another  race  of  equal  ability  and  worth. 

And  again : — 

It  is  not  only  in  regard  to  fishing  that  the  crofling  and  cottar  population  have  a 
peculiar  value.    They  constitute  a  natural  basis  for  the  naval  defence  of  the 
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oountryy  a  sort  of  defence  whicli  cannot  be  eztemporiaed,  and  the  value  of  which, 
in  poflsible  emergencica,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  The  seafaring  people  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  contribute  at  this  moment  4,481  men  to  the  Koyal  Naval 
Reserve,  a  number  equivalent  to  the  crews  of 'seven  armoured  war  steamers  of  the 
first  clasSy  and  which,  with  commensurate  inducements,  could  be  greatly  increased. 
It  may  be  added  that  most  of  the  men  incorporated  in  the  corps  of  Militia  and 
Volunteers  would  be  able  to  serve  ashore  and  afloat  with  equal  efficiency. 

In  short,  nearly  every  young  man  of  the  crofter  population  passes 
through,  first  the  Militia  and  then  the  Naval  Reserve,  so  that  the 
numbers  actually  on  the  rolls  do  not  represent  the  full  value  of  the 
class  in  that  respect.  The  deer,  although  they  yield  sixpence  per  acre 
more  rent  to  the  landlord,  can  hardly  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.  And  they  do  not  pay  taxes,  or  smoke  tobacco,  or  drink 
whisky,  or  contribute  to  the  revenue  in  any  way.  But  arguments 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  showing  that  landlords'  rights, 
irrespective  of  the  questionable  manner  in  which  they  were  acquired, 
as  they  are  exercised  in  the  Highlands,  are  not  compatible  with 
national  interests.  The  question  is  how  can  a  remedy  be  found? 
The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  have  many  of  them  been 
pronoonced  Socialistic  in  England,  while  Highland  land-law 
reformers  aver  they  do  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Well,  ivithout 
plunging  into  the  discussion  which  they  have  aroused,  I  have  a  few 
figures  and  facts  to  submit  which  I  think  will  be  found  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  the  most  important  portion  of  the  subject. 

A  week  or  two  ago  I  was  staying  at  a  large  8heep*£Gtrm  in  Inver- 
nesshire,  and  from  the  tacksman  himself  obtained  the  following 
statistics  with  regard  to  the  tract  of  country  he  occupies,  and  what 
applies  to  that  farm — we  will  call  it  B y — applies  to  many  por- 
tions of  the  Highlands. 

Thirty  years  ago  B ^y  was  the  home  of  over  fifty  crofter  fami- 
lies, aggregating  not  less  than  three  hundred  souls,  most  of  whom, 
^hen  evicted,  went  to  Canada.  Six  of  these  families,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  alone  remain,  but  they  are 
^thout  any  holdings.  At  harvest-time,  and  during  the  wool-clipping 
period,  when  the  tacksman  is  in  want  of  labour  and  is  ready  to  pay 
a*lmo8t  any  wages  for  an  extra  hand  or  two,  the  older  members  of  these 
BIX  fimilies  are  apt  to  recall  the  days  when  men  were  plentiful  in 

B y,  and  when  at  their  gatherings  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 

see  fifty  stalwart  young  lads  turn  out.  But  they  paid  in  rent  to  the 
landlord  only  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  so  they  made  room  for 
a  tacksman  from  the  South,  who  offered  one  hundred  pounds  more  for 
their  holdings.     So  much  for  the  past  history  of  the  place. 

At  present  B y  is  let  to  one  individual,  who  pays  an  annual 

rent  of  6002.  for  the  70,000  acres  it  contains.  A  few  years 
ago  he  had  200  acres  under  cultivation,  but  now,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  is  able  only  to  maintain  120.  The  original 
erofters  tilled  over  300  acres.     The  farm  yields  annually  for  sale  in 
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the  southern  markets  1,300  sheep,  20  cattle ;  total  value,  l,700i.  It 
employs  6  families,  3  unmarried  farm-servants  who  might  he  manied. 
These,  together  with  the  cottars  and  the  tacksman's  own,  make  a 
total  on  the  ground  of  13  families,  3  gillies. 

But  the  younger  members  of  these  families  do  not  live  at  home. 
Many  of  them  have  left  the  country,  there  being  no  scope  for  them. 
Formerly  the  young  of  both  sexes  found  employment  on  the  family 
croft.  Not  one  individual  connected  with  the  place  has  gone  either 
into  the  army  or  the  navy,  although  the  former  tenants  contributed 
one  or  more  members  of  each  family  to  the  army.  The  grouse-shoot- 
ings of  B ^y  are  let  for  600{.  per  annum,  and  the  lessee  maintains 

on  the  ground  two  keepers  and  a  dog-boy. 

Under  the  present  system,  therefore,  this  representative  tract  of 
country  yields — in  rent  to  the  proprietor  1,200^.  It  malntainfi  a  resi- 
dent population  of  15  families,  3  gillies ;  and  contributes  to  the  food- 
supply  of  the  nation  stock  of  the  value  of  l,700i. 

But  when  his  lease  expires,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  tacksman  will 
be  prepared  to  pay  his  present  rent.     He  will  offer  probably  100/. 

less,  and  accordingly  it  is  already  contemplated  to  turn  B ^y 

into  a  deer  forest.  The  first  measure  to  be  taken  in  that  event  is  to 
clear  away  from  the  ground  all  the  families  detailed  above,  to  be 
replaced  by  two  foresters  and  one  attendant;  while  employment 
would  be  given  during  the  shooting  season  perhaps  to  three  or  four 
gillies  more.  As  the  latter  are  at  present  in  a  similar  manner  em- 
ployed by  the  grouse-shooting  tenant,  who  also  with  the  sheep- 
farmer  would  have  to  give  place  to  deer,  they  do  not,  however,  come 

into  the  calculation.    As  a  deer  forest,  B y  would  probably, 

according  to  present  prices,  command  a  rent  of  1,300Z.  Then, 
imder  the  new  condition  of  things,  when  deer  will  have  replaced  sheep, 
we  shall  have — in  rent  to  the  proprietor  l,300i.  A  resident  population, 
2  families,  1  gillie.     Food-supply  to  the  nation,  a  few  stags. 

Thus  to  put  200i.  per  annum  more  money  into  the  proprietor's 
pocket,  the  district  would  lose  in  population  to  the  extent  of  some 
seventy  individuals.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  the  millers,  shoemakers, 
blacksmiths,  and  tailors  of  the  vicinity  would  lose  their  employment. 
The  railways  would  lose  their  traflSc,  the  Government  its  revenue,  and 
the  nation  the  produce  of  the  ground.  That  is  what  may,  and  probably 

will,  be  done  with  B ^y,  under  the  system  that  is  now  devastating 

the  Highlands.  We  shall  see  what  might  be  made  of  the  pla^e, 
provided  the  object  in  view  were  the  maintenance  of  a  well-to-do 
peasantry,  and  that  the  necessary  capital  was  forthcoming. 

B-^ y  includes  320  acres  of  what  might  easily  and  at  little  cost 

be  converted  into  arable  land,  that  extent  having  formerly  been 
under  cultivation.  Divided  amongst  40  crofters,  that  would  give 
8  acres  to  each  family,  with  the  hill  pasture  as  a  common  grazing 
ground  or  club  farm.    The  place  under  these    conditions  would 
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easily  support  the  3,000  sheep  that  now  graze  upon  it,  and 
200  head  of  cattle  in  addition.  These  are  the  tacksman's  own 
estimates.  The  ground,  in  short,  it  is  now  found,  owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  labour,  care,  and  attention  bestowed  on  it,  and  the 
laiger  area  under  cultivation,  would  carry  considerably  more  stock 
than  under  present  circumstances.  Each  crofter  would  then  possess 
75  sheep,  yielding  annually  25  lambs,  and  10  ewes,  realising  35Z. 
Add  wool  at  28.  per  sheep,  and  we  have  422.  lOa.  He  would  have 
5  cows,  giving  annually  for  sale  4  beasts,  which  at  71.  each  would  be 
2SL  more,  or  a  total  income  from  surplus  stock  of  701.  lOs.  Deduct 
ten  per  cent,  as  insurance  fund  for  bad  years,  and  we  have  as  a  net 
result  63{.  10a.  The  produce  of  his  arable  land  he  would  mostly 
require  for  the  wintering  of  the  above  stock ;  but  what  with  poultry, 
oatmeal,  &c.,  which  he  would  grow  for  his  own  use,  402.  out  of  the 
above  6ZL  lOs.  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  his  household  ex- 
penses, and  would  enable  him  to  rear  a  &mily  in  great  comparative 
comfort.  We  have  thus  231.  lOs.  available  for  rent  and  for  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  his  stock.  The  rent  which  a  single  tacks- 
man would  give  we  have  seen  is  5001.  That  divided  amongst  40 
tenants  would  be  121.  lOs.  each,  leaving  III.  available  as  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  in  his  stock.  That  capital  would  amount  to 
2252.,  thus :— 75  sheep  at  2l.y  1501. ;  5  cows  at  15^.,  751. 

In  other  words,  if  B y  were  placed  under  crofters,  besides 

having  the  market  rents,  they  could  put  by  nearly  a  tenth  of  the 
revenue  of  their  holdings  in  average  years,  and  be  able  to  give  five  per 
cent,  to  any  one  who  would  advance  them  the  money  to  purchase  the 
necessary  stock.     As  crofters  would  not  interfere  with  grouse,  we 

should  tJien  have  from  B ^y : — In  rent,  1,1002. ;  a  resident  peasant 

population  of  40  families  ;  to  the  national  food-supply  a  contribution 
(each  crofter  632.)  of  2,5201 

Contrast  these  figures  with  what  B ^y  imder  deer  would  give  ; 

and  I  submit  them  not  as  bogus  estimates  compiled  to  bear  out  an 
argument,  but  as  genuine  conditions  relating  to  a  real  tract  of 
country — criticism  and  examination  being  challenged.  And  they 
are  representative,  I  assert,  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Highlands 
at  the  present  moment.  For  an  extra  2002.  proiLt  to  one 
individual,  a  district  that  might  support  250  hardy  peasantry, 
that  would  help  to  render  us  less  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  food,  may  be  turned  into  a  howling  wilderness.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  are  clouds  in  the  Highlands?  For  do  not  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  wildernesses  we  have  a 
population  suffering  from  want  of  room,  and  emigrating  unwillingly 
to  cultivate  the  American  prairies.  The  thing  cannot  last.  Inde* 
p^ident  of  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  independent  of  the  argument  that 
legislation,  having  been  granted  for  the  relief  of  the  Celtic  population 
of  Ireland,  cannot  consistently  be  refused  to  the  Celtic  population  of 
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*8c(ytiand,  independent  of  the  verdict  of  the  Boyal  Commisgion,  the 
abaurdity  of  it,  not  to  say  the  indignity,  would  cause  a  revolution. 

Why,  I  would  ask,  should  it  not  be  enacted,  that  wherever  tbere 
4ure  lands  unoccupied  by  men  in  the  Highlands,  which  by  competent 
authorities  may  be  pronounced  capable  of  supporting  a  population, 
*the  existing  proprietors  may  be  called  upon  to  give  up  such  lands? 
They  should  receive,  we  shall  say,  three  per  cent,  stocks  as  compensa- 
tion, sufficient  to  return  them  the  revenue  they  at  present  derive  from 
the  confiscated  property.  Not  the  deer-forest  revenue — ^for  deer  forest?, 
in  such  situations,  have  practically  been  pronounced  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  immoral,  and  should  accordingly  be  branded  as  illegal.  The 
lairds  could  not  then  justly  complain  ;  nor  would  there  be  an  undae 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property.  It  is  clearly  not  for  the 
national  advantage  that  the  country  should  be  altogether  depopulated. 
The  line  would  have  to  be  drawn  somewhere  and  at  some  time,  and  it 
»may  as  well  be  drawn  now  in  the  Highlands ;  the  law  of  entail  with 
regard  to  tracts  of  country  so  taken  over  would  have  to  be  upset; 
the  lairds  who  did  not,  or  who  financially  were  unable  to,  hearken  to 
the  warning,  would  lose  something  of  their  social  dignity ;  and  that 
would  be  all.  We  should  not  even  require  under  such  legislation  a 
genend  prohibition  of  all  deer  forests.  There  are  some  districts,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  are  good  for  nothing  else ;  but  we  should  have 
the  principle  asserted  that,  where  landlords  are  dealing  with  thai 
land  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  general  weal,  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  up  that  land.  Let  us  see  how  the  plan  would  work  if 
.applied  to  B ^y  : 

'Hie  maiket  rent  (not  the  deer-forest  value)  for  which  the  equivalent  in 

ihiee  per  cent,  stocks  would  have  to  be  handed  over  to  the  proprietor  is  £1^100 
Three  per  cent,  on  11,000^.,  the  amount  required  to  stock  40  crofts  at 

276/.  each 300 

Three  per  cent,  on  2,000/.,  necessary  advance  for  building  40  houaes  at 
^SO/.  each  (the  crofter  would  Gupply  the  remainder  of  the   cost  in 

labour,  as  is  customary) 60 

Three  per  cent,  on  two  years'  rent,  remitted  to  enable  the  crofter  to  bring 

the  land  under  cultivation 30 

£1,520 

Deduct  annual  value  of  grouse-shootings 600 

Total  required  annually £^ 

'Or  23{.  from  each  of  the  40  crofters.  That,  less  lOd.,  is  exactly 
•the  sum  which  we  have  seen  the  crofters  would  have  available  as 
fent,  and  as  interest  on  capital.  It  may  be  said  that  the  above 
figures  provide  nothing  for  cost  of  administration ;  but  that  is  an 
item  that  would  be  deducted  from  both  sides  of  the  accounts.  The 
landlord  has  to  pay  a  factor  just  as  the  Oovemment  would,  so  the 
■lain  argument  is  not  affected.  Thus,  as  Government  can  borrow  at 
less  than  three  per  cent.,  legislation  such  as  I  propose  could  be  carried 
into  effect  without  taxing  the  national  purse  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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And  can  trust  worthy,  and  at  the  same  time  competent,  men  be. 
foimd  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Highland  peasantry  in  the  manner , 
indicated  ?  Well,  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mackay,  the  chamber- 
lain or  factor  for  the  island  of  Lewis,  that  from  thence  alone  they 
could  send  two  thousand  couples,  fine,  well-brought-up,  industrious 
young  men  and  young  women,  at  present  unmarried,  to  help  to 
repopalate  the  mainland.  In  Lewis  the  population  have  not  been 
cleared.  They  have,  under  comparatively  iavourable  circumstances, 
been  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply  until  the  island  is  at  last  in 
danger  of  over*population.  <  We  do  not  want  to  lessen  our  crofts  in 
the  slightest  degree,  but  we  want  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  population,' 
says  Mr.  Mackay ;  ^  give  us  sites  on  the  mainland,  and  we  will  give 
joxL  people.' 

Now  I  would  ask  my  readers  to  look  at  a  map  of  Scotland,  and 
contrast  the  tiny  island  of  Lewis  with  the  adjacent  large  county  of 
Sutherland.  In  1831  the  population  of  the  latter  was  25,518,  of  the 
former  14,610.  But  in  1881  the  county  had  only  23,370,  while 
Lewis  maintained  25,487.  And  in  that  year  that  small  island  gave 
1,200  men  to  the  Naval  Reserve  and  about  300  men  to  the  Militia. 
Now  I  assert  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  Sutherlandshire  and  the 
rest  of  the  Highlands  should  not  support  as  dense  a  population  as  the 
island  of  Lewis.  In  some  localities  we  should  have  a  semi-fishiug, 
8emi-&rming  population,  in  others  the  small  crofter  class  proper,  such 
as  B ^y  can  support,  and  in  others  the  larger  tenants. 

The  Prime  Minister  a  week  or  two  ago,  in  announcing  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  failure  of  the  Conference  on  Egyptian  affairs, 
declared  that,  if  the  Powers  had  agreed  to  the  English  proposals,  the 
Gt>vemment  would  not  have  hesitated  to  pledge  the  credit  of  this 
country  for  the  relief  of  the  Egyptian  fellah,  to  the  extent,  as  we 
know,  of  eight  millions  sterling.    Eight  millions  to  the  Egyptian 
fellah  I  Why,  much  less  than  half  that  sum  would  settle  the  High- 
land difficulty ;  would  redress  the  wrougs  of  the  past,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  redressed ;  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fine,  hardy,  and  useful 
peasantry,  at  a  time  when  our  population  is  centring  in  the  large 
towns  to  a  dangerous  degree ;   would  people  the  now  silent  straths 
and  glens  ;  and  for  security  we  should  have,  not  impoverished  and 
bankrupt  Egypt,  but  the  land  of  our  own  country  I     The  crofters 
who  require  relief  do  not  number,  according  to  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, more  than  40,000  families,  and  if  ten  per  cent,  of  these  were 
provided  for,  it  would  relieve  the  pressure  to  a  sufficient  degree  in 
the  congested  localities.    Five  millions  would  provide  for  4,000 
femilies  on  the  scale  I  have  described.    But  they  would  not  all 
i'^uire  such  large  crofts  as  I  calculated  for,  and  many  of  them  would 
/^KWBcss  capital,  more  or  less,  of  their  own.  Five  millions,  then,  would 
'^^ot  only  do  what  is  required,  but  probably  would  provide  the  harbours 
«md  other  works  as  weU  which  the  Commission  have  recommended. 

It  may  be  said.  Why  advance  five  millions  to  the  Highlanders 
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more  than  to  other  sections  oi  the  general  population  ?  Well,  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  dismal  array  of  facts  detailed  in  the  opeimig 
pages  of  this  paper  would  be  sufficient  reply ;  but  there  is  another 
and  perhaps  more  cogent  answer.  It  is  not  on  the  Highlanders  that 
the  money  would  be  spent,  but  on  the  Highlands,  to  saye  that  portion 
of  the  kingdom  from  ruin.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  subject  of 
Her  Majesty  should  not  apply  for  one  of  the  new  peasant  sites, 
provided  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  suitable  candidate. 

The  figures  I  have  given  above  are  estimates — as  I  have  said,  they 
will  bear  investigation,  but  still  they  are  only  estimates.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  support  them  firom  actual  statistics  compiled  on  a  dab 
farm  which  some  years  ago  was  dealt  with  by  the  proprietor  as  I 

propose  that  B ^y  should  be  dealt  with.    When  Sir  Alexander 

Matheson,  in  1845,  purchased  the  farm  of  Ardross,  in  fioss-shire,  it  was 
occupied  by  one  tenant,  paying  a  rent  of  985Z.     The  highest  portion 
of  the  ground  was  turned  into  a  deer  forest,  the  remainder  iras  let 
to  30  small  tenants.    He  spent  on  improvements  and  in  reokim- 
ing  moorland  27,8002. ;  but  his  rent  is  now  increased  to  a  som  that 
yields  a  return  of  over  four  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested.    When 
he  purchased    the  property,   the  total  population  did    not  reach 
150.    There  are  now  over  150  ckUd/ren  in  the  Ardross  school   A 
short  time  ago  I  visited  the  club  farm  of  Strath  Usdale,  (xi  that 
gentleman's  property,  his  factor,  Mr.  Maclean  of  Ardross,  kindly  asnst- 
ing  me  in  my  interview  with  the  half-dozen  /crofters  that  twenty 
years  before  were  there  established.     Driving  up  by  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Alness  river,  and  through  the  woods  and  across  the  hcoad 
acres  of  cultivated  fields  that  thirty  years  since,  before  the  advent 
of  that  magician  Capital,  were  mere  wild  stretches  of  barren  moor- 
land, we  reached  the  site  of  the  township,  which,  as  Mr.  Maclean 
proudly  boasts,  is  a  model  for  the  Highlands.    There  we  found  the 
crofters  assembled,  six  stalwart,  intelligent  and  well-educated  men. 
We  entered  one  of  their  houses,  and,  thatch-roofed  as  it  was,  found 
ourselves  in  a  carpeted  room,  with  books  and  the  magazines  of  the 
period  on  the  table.     Proceeding  to  the  purpose  of  our  visit,  we 
found  that  onr  hosts  possessed  on  an  average  about  thirty  acres  each 
of  arable  land,  and  they  had  among  them  8,000  acres   of  moor- 
land as  a  club    grazing  ground,   supporting    about    1,300  sheep 
and  50  head  of  cattie.     Fifty  years  ago  there    were   23  families 
on  the    ground,    the  traces    of  whose    houses  still   remain;  but 
they  were  sent  away  at  the  time  of  the  clearances*    To  restore 
to  cultivation    the  ground   which  these   men  had    occnpied  cost 
about  6U  per  acre.     ^And  there  are  thousands  of  acres  like  that 
in  the  Highlands,'  one  of  the  men  remarked.    As  rent  they  pay 
230i.,  or  an  average  each  of  38^    The  proprietor,  when  they  took 
up  the  ground,  advanced   them  money  to  build  their   houses,  to 
purchase  stock,  and  to  bring  the  land  into  cultivation,  and  in  a  few 
years  they  paid  back  the  whole  amount  and  five  per  cent,  mteresL 
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15,0002.  represents  the  cost  of  the  property,  inclading  original  pur- 
chase-money, and  on  this  the  rent  received  from  the  crofters  and  the 
yalue  of  the  grouse-shooting  yields  a  return  of  3*25  per  cent.  One 
of  the  crofters  represents  the  others,  and  does  all  the  management 
for  50{.  per  annum. 

Now,  where  in  the  Western  States  of  America  are  men  better  oflF 
than  these  six  crofters,  who  for  twenty  years  have  been  settled  in 
this  Highland  strath,  that  for  thirty  years  previously  was  given 
over  to  solitude  ?  They  are  happier  than  if  they  had  emigrated, 
for  they  are  living  in  their  native  country  with  their  dear  native 
heather  around  them.  If  an  advance  from  the  national  purse  be 
refused,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  rendered  possible  for  capitalists  to 
invest  their  money  as  Sir  Alexander  Matheson  invested  his  in  Strath 
Usdale.  At  present  the  law  of  entaQ  and  the  poverty  of  most  of  the 
landlords  stand  in  the  way — even  if  men  were  found  to  accept  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  starting  club  farms  for  mere  philanthropy  and 
three  per  cent.  Unless  that  is  done  as  a  Government  work,  I  fear  it 
will  never  be  done  at  alL    But,  say  the  fioyal  Commissioners — 

To  fiuffer  the  crofting  class  to  be  obliterated  or  to  leave  them  in  their  present 
depressed  circumstances,  if  by  any  justifiable  contrivance  their  condition  can  be 
improved,  would  be  to  cast  away  the  agencies  and  opportunities  for  a  social 
ezperinaent  connected  with  the  land  of  no  common  interest.  The  crofting  and 
cottar  population  of  the  Uighlands  and  Islands,  small  though  it  be,  is  a  nursery  of 
good  workers  and  good  citizens  for  the  whole  empire.  In  this  respect  the  stock  is 
exceptionally  valuable.  By  sound  physical  constitution,  native  intelligence,  and 
good  moral  training,  it  is  particularly  fitted  to  recruit  the  people  of  our  industrial 
centres,  who  without  such  help  from  wholesome  sources  in  rural  districts  would 
d^enerate  under  the  influences  of  had  lodging,  unhealthy  occupations,  and 
enervating  habit«.  It  cannot  be  indifierent  to  the  whole  nation,  constituted  as 
the  nation  now  is,  to  possess  within  its  borders  a  people  hardy,  skilful,  intelligent, 
and  prolific,  as  an  ever-flowing  fountain  of  renovating  life. 

There  is  another  alternative — ^and  it  is  one  which  the  people  of  the 
fitghlands  are  already  adopting.  It  is  the  alternative  alluded  to  in 
the  opening  pages  of  this  article. 

The  Whigs  have  never  done  much  for  the  Highlands.  It  was 
Whig  doctrinaires  who  defended  and  Whig  landlords  principally  who 
carried  out  the  clearances ;  while  the  leading  Whig  newspaper  of 
the  South  of  Scotland  is  even  now  our  most  inveterate  enemy.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Tories  may  come  to  our  assistance  ?  Let  them  put 
forward  candidates  for  the  northern  counties,  and  let  the  party  be 
pledged  to  bring  in  a  suitable  Crofters'  Belief  Bill,  and  we  will 
guarantee  them  the  capture  of  all  the  existing  Whig  seats  in  the 
North  of  Scotland !  Otherwise,  when  the  Franchise  Bill  shall  have 
passed,  those  constituencies  will  become  the  prey  of  the  extreme 
liadicals,  who  will  preach  to  them  the  doctrine  of  confiscation — 
a.  dangerous  doctrine  surely,  if  a  significant  one,  for  Highlandert  to 
listen  to. 

J.  A.  Causbon. 
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Impobtant  as  are  various  subjects  which  are  at  present  exciting 
the  public  mind,  there  is  one  that  lies  behind  them  that  is  not 
less  serious.  The  authority  which  Parliament  is  to  wield  is  at  least 
as  vital  a  point  as  the  manner  in  which  that  Parliament  is  to  be 
chosen.  The  right  to  vote  at  Parliamentary  elections  would  be  a  very 
doubtful  privilege  if  the  Parliament,  when  elected,  found  itself  unable 
to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  its  constituents. 

That  this  is  the  case  at  present,  the  story  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons  abundantly  demonstrates.  Granted  that  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances have  interfered  with  the  progress  of  legislation,  they  are 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  do  its  proper  work.  It  is  not  merely  that  great 
constitutional  changes  are  obstinately  contested;  but  even  measures 
which  have  no  relation  to  party,  and  which  are  not  only  of  admitted 
utility  but  of  positive  necessity,  are  opposed  with  the  same  pertinacity 
and  the  same  wanton  determination  to  obstruct. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  practical  reforms  which  suffer  most.  On  behalf  of 
a  Beform  Bill  a  popular  feeling  can  be  excited  before  which  this  un- 
patriotic and  spiteful  opposition,  whose  raison  dUtre  is  to  do  miBchief, 
or  rather  to  hinder  good,  succumbs.  But  it  is  impossible  to  arouse  this 
feeling  in  relation  to  measures  which,  however  necessary,  are  not  of  a 
kind  to  touch  the  popular  imagination ;  and  therefore  these  are  sys- 
tematically obstructed  at  every  stage,  and  abuses  are  allowed  to  live 
on,  because  the  methods  of  Parliamentary  procedure  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  composed  of  genUemeo, 
and  are  unequal  to  the  strain  put  upon  them  when  gentlemanly  feel- 
ings and  instincts  are  treated  as  obsolete  traditions  of  a  former  age. 

By  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  a  few  men  are  able  to  hold  a 
Crovemment  at  bay,  even  though  it  have  at  its  back  a  powerful  and 
united  majority.  The  power  has  always  been  dormant,  and  like  a 
good  niany  other  prerogatives,  has  been  allowed  to  exist  on  the  under- 
stood condition  that  it  should  not  be  employed.  It  does  not  need 
five  minutes'  consideration  to  show  that,  if  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment insisted  on  his  abstract  right  to  speak  on  every  stage  of  every 
measure,  no  Bill  would  reach  its  third  reading.  But  the  right  of 
each  individual  representative  is  not  limited  even  to  the  discussion 
of  Bills  or  even  of  questions  raised  in  the  form  of  resolutions  with  set 
debate.  He  is  a  guardian  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  against 
usurpations  of  the  Crown,  or  such  encroachments  as  the  Crown  might 
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by  the  interposition  of  its  authority  be  able  to  prevent,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  may  rake  up  any  floating  rumour  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  newspapers^  and  waste  the  time  of  Parliament  by  thrusting  it  in 
the  path  of  national  business.     No  argument  is  necessary  to  show 
that  any  extensive  use  of  these  traditional  privileges  must  render 
legislation  impossible.     As  a  matter  of  fieict,  the  use  of  these  forms  as 
obstructive  instruments  has  been  reduced  to  an  art,  and  a  few  men 
have  succeeded,  if  not  in  absolutely  paralysing  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  all  events  in  reducing  it  to  a  condition  of  feebleness  which 
is  pitiable.     In  England  obstruction  has  become  the  instnmient  of 
the  counter-revolution.     The  nation  may  desire  certain  measures, 
but  a  handful  of  men,  having  learned  a  lesson  from  Irish  Nationalists, 
will  baffle  the  national  will  by  their  ingenious  tactics.     How  far  men 
of  a  higher  status  are  to  blame  for  the  success  of  those  who  seem  to 
be  destitute  alike  of  proper  respect  for  Parliament  and  of  a  sense  of 
their  own  utter  insignificance  is  a  question  that  need  not  be  discussed 
now.     Here,  at  all  events,  is  the  evil,  and  it  needs  only  to  be  under- 
stood in  order  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  men  that  an  immediate  and 
drastic  cure  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  may  be  formed  from  a 
few  curious  and  suggestive  statistics  as  to  the  talk  of  the  session  of 
1883.  For  our  immediate  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  speeches  of  the  two  front  benches,  whose  members  occupy 
an  exceptional  position.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Ministry,  who 
are  forced  to  speak  by  the  questions  which  are  incessantly  showered 
upon  them.  For  a  wholly  different  reason  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Pamell  may  be  left  out  of  consideration.  They  avow  their  desire  to 
bring  Parliament  into  contempt ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
search  for  evidence  to  convict  them  of  an  offence  which  they  ostenta- 
tiously confess,  and  in  which  they  glory.  Haying  eliminated  these 
classes  we  find,  by  reference  to  the  Sessional  Index  of  Hansard,  that 
there  were  altogether  9,515  speeches  (including  under  this  term  all 
kinds  of  questions  and  remarks)  made  in  the  course  of  the  session. 
Out  of  321  available  Liberal  speakers  219,  or  68  per  cent.,  actually 
spoke,  while,  on  the  other  side,  out  of  221  there  were  149,  or  67  per 
cent. ;  but  while  the  latter  and  smaller  number  spoke  4,956  times, 
being  an  average  of  33*2,  the  former  spoke  only  4,557  times,  or  an 
average  of  20*5  for  each  speaker. 

The  actual  number  of  sitting  members     ....     640 
Deduct  (1)  Speaker 

(2)  Chairman  of  Committees 

Deduct  likewise : — 

(1)  Pamellite  body 

(2)  Ex-officials 

(3)  Members  of  the  Government 

Total  number  of  available  speakers 


. 

2 

638 

38 

24 

34 

96 

, 

542 
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I.  A1I0T7HT  OT  Talk  axlocated  akoits  Pabhes. 


Ayallable  ipeaken 

Nmnben 

PeroentacT^ 
of  talking 
members 

Total  nomber 

of  Bpeochea, 

9ui, 

liberals 

Tories  .... 

821 
221 

219 
149 

68 
67 

4-567 
4-958 

20-8 
38-2 

Totals  . 

642 

868 

67 

9-615 

25-8 

II.  FiBST-ciAss  DELiNQTTBirrs  {pver  200  timed). 


Order  of  merit 

Kamcs 

Libeinis 

Tories 

standings    ; 
Parlianusii 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

Mr.  Warton 

Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff    . 

Lord  R.  Churchill 

Mr.  Goret  .... 

Mr.  Labouchere  . 

205 

326 
283 
263 
241 

4  Tears 
10     „ 

6 : 

206 

1,103 

1,308 

talk. 


These  5  members,  of  whom  4  are  Tories,  monopolised  about  one-seyenth  of  the 


m.  Seconi>-cxass  DsLi]raTJE3rrs  {over  100  timeti). 


Order 
of  merit 


Names 


liberals 


Tories 


Eemarks 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Sir 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Sir 
Mr. 
Sir 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Sir 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Sir 
Sir 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Sir 


ABhmead-Bartlett 
Lewis 

G.  Campbell 
Barclay 
Onslow 
W.  Barttelot 
Jos.  Cowen 
John  Hay   . 
Chaplin 
Eing-Harman 
Alex.  Gordon 
A.  J.  Balfour 
Cameron 
Geo.  Balfour 
H.  Maxwell 
.  Rylands 
,  Alderman  Fowler 
A.  Arnold  . 
W.  Lawson 


168 
162 


138 


116 

114 
108 

107 

102 
100 


193 
181 


164 
138 

129 
124 
122 

114 


108 
106 


9  Liberals 
10  Tories 

Taking  two  classes  together,  v« 
hare: — 

Liberals    Tories 

Ist  class       .      1  4 

2nd  class      .   _e        10 

10        14 


10  Liberals  i 


spoke  I  j^^ 
14  Tories  spoke  j  \j^^ 
24        .       Totals 


1,319 
2,473 


3,791 


These  24  members  monopolised 
about  39  per  cent,  of  the  total 
talk,  of  which  the  share  that 
fell  to  the  Tories  -was  26  per 
cent^ 
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IV.  Thisd-cuss  DxaswxSTB  (over  60  timet). 


Older 
of  merit 

Names 

Libexmls 

Tories 

Remarks 

1 

RtHon.  H.  0.  Raikes 

__ 

98 

3 

Mr.  J.  Howard    . 

97 

— 

3 

Mr.  Qpefirory 

— 

95 

4 

OoLNoUn  . 

94 

— 

5 

Itfr.  Henry  Fowler 
Lord  Folkestone  . 

93 



6 



78 

7 

Mr.  Newdegate    . 

— 

74 

8 

Mr.  Heneage 

74 

— 

9 

Mr.  Tomlioson    . 

— 

72. 

10 

Baion  De  Worms 



72 

11 

Bt.Hon.W.E.Fowter 

69 

— 

12 

Mr.Mcmk    . 

69 

— 

13 

Mr.  G.  Anderson . 

67 

— 

14 

Ool.  Tottenham    . 



65 

16 

Sir  H.  Holland    . 



65 

16 

Mr.  O'Connor  Power    . 

65 

— 

17 

Mr.  Broadhurst    . 

64 

— 

18 

Mr.  Ulingworth  . 

64 

— 

19 

Mr.  DucUiam 

63 

— 

20 

Mr.  Ritchie .        .       .. 

— 

61 

21 

Mr.  Aylmer 

— 

60 

22 

Mr.  Whitley 
Mr.  E.  Clarke      . 

— 

60 

23 

««. 

58 

24 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings 

58 

—  ' 

25 

Mr.  R  H.  Paget . 

— 

56 

26 

Mr.  Puleaton 

._ 

55 

27 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley     . 

— 

54 

'   28 

Mr.  Dixon  Hartland    . 

— 

54 

29 

Mr.  Hopwood 

53 

— 

30 
31 
S2 

Capt  Price  . 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  . 

Mr.  Buchanan 

51 

52 
51 

14  Liberals  spoke     981  times 
18  Tories  spoke     1,180  times 

82                          2,161 

981 

1,180 

2,161 

SuMiiABT  OP  Schedules. 


^Liberals 

Tories 

Total 

Class 

Liberals 

Tories 

Total 

Bemarks 

1 

9 

1    '^ 

4 

10 
18 

6 
19 
32 

Ist  class 
2nd  class 
drd  class 

205 

1,114 

981 

1,103 
1,869 
1,180 

1,808 
2,488 
2,161 

Per  cent. 

24  Liberals 

monopolised  24 
82  Tories 

monopolised  38 

56  members 
monopolised  62 

24 

82 

66 

Three  classes 

2,300 

8,652 

5,952 

I  have  compared  these  figures  with  those  of  a  happier  date,  before 
the  btisiness  of  the  country  was  drowned  in  the  flood  of  unmeaning 
talk  continually  poured  forth  by  men  who  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say  and  whom  certainly  no  one  wishes  to  hear.  I  have  taken  the 
session  of  1833,  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  legislative  activity. 
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but  I  search  in  vain  for  anything  corresponding  to  the  inddents  of 
1883.    Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  figures  for  a  large  number  of  speeches 
(278),  much  less  than  those  of  Mr.  Warton  in  1883 ;  but  Mr.  Hume 
had  a  definite  object  before  him,  and  one  which  necessitated  frequent 
speeches  in  committee.      He  was  the  incarnation  of  economical 
criticism  upon  the  estimates,  and  on  this  particular  point  ivas  as 
much  a  leader  of  Opposition  as  Sir  Staflford  Northcote  is  to-day. 
However  firequentlj  he  spoke,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  ifasting 
public  time  but  of  saving  public  money.     Daniel  O'Connell  was  the 
most  frequent  speaker  of  all  (standing  for  342  times),  but  as  the 
Parnellites  have  been  excluded  from  our  review  of  1883,  so  he  may 
very  fairly  be  omitted  here.    He  was  a  national  party  in  himself,  aad 
therefore  spoke  frequently,  but  never  for  wanton  mischief.    Cobbett 
was  also  a  frequent  speaker,  and  he  again  occupied  an  exceptional 
position.     Apart  from  these  three,  there  is  no  one  among  the  private 
members  of  that  day  who  can  rival  the  performances  of  the  present. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  the  leader  of  Opposition,  only  spoke  ninety 
times ;  his  tactics  were  of  a  dififerent  kind  from  those  which  find 
favour  now.    He  neither  harassed  the  Ministry  nor  threw  Us  aegift 
over  intractable  followers  who  were  bent  on  harassing  them  on  their 
own  account ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  chief  influenced  his  followers.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  there  in  all  the  fervour  of  youth  and  in  all  the  flush  of 
his  early  popularity,  but  he  only  spoke  nine  times.      One  other 
point  is  noticeable.     When  Tories  are  more  than  ordinarily  given  to 
irreverence  and  insolence,  they  complain  of  the  exuberant  eloquence 
of  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day  as  contributing  largely  to  produce 
the  cacoethes  loquendi  by  which  we  are  afflicted.      Lord  Althorp 
was  the  leader  of  the  House  in  1833,  audit  need  not  be  said  that  one 
less  disposed  to  speak  when  it  was  possible  to  be  silent  has  never 
occupied  that  proud  position.     Yet  we  find  that  he  had  to  speak  no 
less  that  453  times.    The  truth  is,  the  leader  is  not  his  own  master^ 
for  the  more  the  Opposition  cavil,  criticise,  and  cross-question,  the 
more  frequent  must  be  his  speeches. 

But  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  his  verbosity  and  want  of  management  may  be  still  more  clearly 
seen  if  we  come  down  to  a  later  date  and  take  the  Parliaments  of 
1867-8  and  1868-9.     In  the  first  Mr.  Gladstone  was  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  during  the  exciting  discussions  on  Beform  and  the  Irish 
Church  Besolutions,yet  he  spoke  only  1 98  times,  nearly  30  less  than  Mr. 
Warton  in  the  session  of  1883.    Indeed,  in  that  session  there  were  only 
three,  and  they  were  all  Ministers,  who  spoke  more  than  two  hundred 
times.    Neither  all  that  session  nor  in  the  one  that  followed  was  there  a 
solitary  private  member  who  spoke  a  hundred  times.     Yet  in  the 
latter  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  pressing  on  the  great  reforms  which 
have  made  the  history  of  that  administration  so  celebrated,  spoke 
himself  332  times,  of  which  179  were  speeches  on  the  Irisih  Ch\irch 
Bill. 
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The  figures  tell  a  melancholy  tale  of  the  decline  in  the  capacity 
of  Parliament  for  legislative  work.  Let  it  be  frankly  said  that  to 
some  extent  this  is  the  result  of  circumstances  which  no  leader  and 
no  party  can  control,  but  which  imperatively  demand  a  more  strin- 
gent regulation  of  procedure.  The  theory  of  the  old  system  was 
in  effect  based  upon  the  maxim  noblesse  oblige.  Gentlemen  were 
expected  to  be  a  law  to  themselves,  to  show  a  certain  amount  of 
chivalrous  respect  for  wisdom  and  experience,  to  be  as  careful  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  others  as  in  asserting  their  own.  There 
was  an  unwritten  code  of  honour  which  imposed  restrictions  far  more 
binding  than  any  standing  orders.  This  state  of  things,  unfortunately, 
Ias  ceased  to  be,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  its  revival.  The  democratic 
temper  (some  of  whose  worse  faults  are  most  conspicuous  in  some  scions 
of  the  aristocracy)  is  impatient  of  authority,  and  eager  to  assert  the 
principle  of  equality  which  determines  the  mutual  relations  of 
members  of  Parliament.  The  House,  it  must  be  remembered,  also 
includes  a  larger  number  of  men  who  treat  its  business  seriously,  who 
have  come  there  with  fixed  opinions  and  definite  aims,  and  who 
insist  on  their  claim  to  be  heard  on  subjects  in  which  they  are 
interested.  The  men  who  (judged  by  considerations  of  public  utility) 
waste  time  are  not  all  obstructives  of  malice  prepense.  They  have 
favourite  crotchets  to  air,  and  they  believe  that  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  country  that  they  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  ventilating  them, 
even  though  by  doing  so  they  consume  time  which  might  be  utilised 
for  necessary  legislation,  and  have  not  the  faintest  hope  of  advancing 
their  own  special  objects.  Perhaps  they  would  plead  that  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  self-denial  on  their  parts,  since  the  time 
they  surrendered  would  be  wasted  to  even  worse  purpose  by  others  ; 
and,  though  only  a  very  slight  consideration  is  necessary  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  this  specious  excuse,  it  serves  to  show  how  the  evil 
works  and  affects  even  those  who  are  innocent  of  all  obstructive 


If,  however,  these  were  the  only  offenders,  the  mischief  would 
not  have  attained  its  present  proportions,  and  would  be  easily  dealt 
with.    But  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  obstruction  is  part  of  a 
deliberate  plan  laid  with  some  cleverness  and  worked  out  in  the 
most  unscrupulous  manner.     The  Irish  party  were  the  first  to  see  and 
to  seize  the  opening  which  the  antiquated^forms  of  procediure  presented 
for  a  strategy  intended  to  dishonour  Parliament  itself.     The  extra- 
ordinary fact  is  that  the  party  which  claims  to  be  specially  repre- 
sentative of  the  gentlemen  of  England  and  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
t:^Me  patriotism  should  have  shown  itself  so  ready  to  copy  tactics 
^"^hich  are  as  contrary  to  gentlemanly  feelings  as  to  patriotic  instincts. 
The  complaint,  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  is  not  that  the 
^^^^sistance  to  particular  measures  has  been  more  obstinate  and  pro- 
^'cracted  than  their  supporters  thought  necessary.     The  opponents  of 
Vol.  XVL— No.  91.  E  E 
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a  policy  cannot  be  expected  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
wishes  or  the  convenience  of  its  advocates,  and  if  this  were  the  eole 
charge  that  could  be  sustained  it  might  be  dismissed  with  but  little 
ceremony.  The  serious  count  in  the  indictment  against  certain 
members  of  the  Opposition  is  that  they  have  wantonly  abused  the 
forms  of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  legislation  and 
so  discrediting  a  Ministry  they  hate. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  the  com- 
parative sterility  of  session  after  session.    It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Ministry  have  been  lacking  in  the  initiation  of  great  measureF. 
They  have  attempted  all  kinds  of  reform,  social  as  well  as  political, 
non-contentious  as  well  as  contentious,  but  their  proposals  have 
all  been  met  in  a  similar  way.    There  is  scarcely  an  abuse  agaiost 
which  legislation  can  be  directed,  which  has  not  found  its  cham* 
pions  in  the  House,  and  these  have  never  been  without  the  sym- 
pathy of  some  members  of  the  Opposition — sometimes  even  of  its 
leaders — in  their  endeavours  to  block  the  Ministerial  Bills  and  to 
block  them  not  merely  by  open  resistance  and  fair  debate,  but  by 
all  kinds  of  artifices  which,  by  squandering  time  on  petty  trifles, 
would  render  the  discussion  of  the  measures  themselves  impossible. 
It  is  this  feature  in  the  case  which  makes  all  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  work  of  Parliament  efficiently  done  so  despondent.  Debates 
protracted  until  the  repetition  of  stale  arguments  and  insolent  attacks 
become  a  nuisance  might  be  endured,  and  the  promoters  of  neoessaiy 
reform  might  even  reconcile  themselves  to  the  waste  of  time,  provided 
they  felt  that  they  were  making  real  progress  and  that  the  majority 
would  be  able  to  pass  the  measure  on  which  it  is  set.     But  that  is 
just  the  point  on  which  there  is  no  certainty.     The  avowed  opposi- 
tion to  any  Bill,  stubborn  and  determined  as  it  may  be,  is  only 
one  part,  hardly  the  chief  part,  of  the  resistance   which  it  has 
to  encounter.    The  endless  questions  by  which  some  of  the  most 
precious  hours  of  Parliament  are  consumed,  and  by  which  also  the 
most  delicate  parts  of  the  administration  are  seriously  embarrassed; 
the  motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  some  wretched 
triviality ;  the  constant  personal  or  other  controversies  by  which  Supply 
nights  are  wasted,  all  have  one  object.     Often,  indeed,  there  is  baldly 
even  a  show  of  seriousness  about  the  discussions  themselves.    They 
are  meant  to  hinder  business,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  effort  to  hide 
their  intent. 

It  is  this  which  is  properly  described  as  obstruction,  and  the 
danger  which  lurks  in  it  has  not  yet  been  correctly  measured,  eyen  by 
intelligent  politicians,  much  less  by  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  gnat  which  annoys  and  irritates,  whereas  itis  really  a  deadly 
adder  in  whose  sting  is  a  fatal  poison.  It  might  have  been  h<^ped  that 
it' would,  on  its  first  appearance,  have  awakened  the  anxiety  of  leaders 
on  both  sides,  and  still  more  of  those  organs  of  public  opinion  which 
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profess  to  be  independent  of  all  parties.    That  it  was  not  so  is  one  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  almost  unparalleled  weakness  of  the  present 
Opposition,  and  especially  of  its  chiefe.    Had  Sir  Bobert  Peel  or 
Ifr.  Disraeli  been  at  its  head,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  arrived- 
at  an  understanding  with  the  Ministry,  by  which  the  serpent  might  * 
have  been  strangled  in  its  cradle.    But  the  severest  critics  of  Sir 
Stafford    Northcote    would    not  accuse   him   of  misused  strength. 
Had  he  and  his  colleagues  been  more  equal  to   their   position, 
they  could  not  have  committed  the  egregious  blunder  of  opposing 
the    dotv/re,  or,  in  other  words,   of    doing  battle   in    favour  of 
obstruction.     Unwise  advisers  played  upon  their  foibles,  persuading 
them  their  dignity  was  at  stake,  and  that  it  ,was  necessary  for  them 
to  assert  themselves,  and  so  made  them  parties  to  what  is  nothing 
short  of  the  degradation  of  Parliament.     They  had  not  even  the  poor 
merit  of  success.    Their  attacks  on  the  Ministry  were  defeated ;  but 
in  committing  themselves  to  the  assault  they  destroyed  that  mutual 
understanding  which  was  essential  at  so  grave  a  crisis  in  our  oon- 
stitutioiml  history.    They  made  themselves  the  agents  of  the  obstruc- 
tives ;  and  their  subsequent  humiliation  is  the  rightful  penalty  of  a 
weakness  which  demonstrated  their  incompetence  for  the  position 
into  which,  they  had  drifted  through  circumstances. 

The  suppression  of  a  mode  of  warfare  which^  though  it  might 
mortify  a  Oovemment,  could  do  it  only  by  first  degrading  Parliament, 
ought  never  to  have  been  made  a  party  question.  Unfortunately,  an 
unusual  degree  of  party  feeUng  was  imported  into  it  at  first,  and  it 
has  been  difficult  since  to  get  free  from  it.  The  party  feeling  did  not 
subside  when  the  mu^h-debated  regulations  were  passed.  The  Oppo* 
sition  seem  ever  since  to  have  made  it  a  point  of  party  honour  to 
bring  them  into  contempt,  and  even  the  leaders  have  therefore  more 
than  once  allowed  themselves  to  drift  into  a  patronage  of  disorder. 

Such  a  policy  is  miserably  short-sighted  in  any  party  which  hopes 

in  due  course  to  have  the  control  of  national  affairs.    Granted  even 

that  by  these  dilatory  tactics  the  unwelcome  measures  could  be  post* 

}x>ned,  the  cost  would  be  far  too  heavy  for  the  result  attained.    For 

the  effect  on  the  popular  mind  is  to  shake  confidence  in  the  efficiency 

of  Parliament,  than  which  nothing  could  in  the  long  run  be  more 

disastrous.     This  country  has  hitherto  escaped  STneutes  of  a  dangerous 

character  because  of  the  quiet  assurance  that  public  opinion  would 

ultimately  assert  itself.      The  worst  demonstrations  we  have  had 

of  late  years  were  the  Jingo  meetings,  but  these  were  intended  to 

suppress  popular  feeling,  not  to  overawe   the  Government.     The 

majority  waited  till  the  election  came,  and  then  pronounced  its 

verdict  in  the  way  provided  by  law.    Behind  its  patieuce  was  the 

/kith  that  the  majority  in  Parliament  would  prevail,  and  so  in  quiet- 

rxesa  and  confidence  was  it^  strength.    But  let  that  faith  be  destroyed, 

"^ho  will  undertake  to  answer  for  the  consequence  ?     A  democracy 

ss2 
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may  restrain  itself  so  loDg  as  it  knows  that  in  the  issue  its  will  must 
be  supreme,  but  if  it  sees  itself  baulked  in  its  most  cherished  purpoees 
by  men  who  act  on  a  presumption  that  the  minority  is  to  control  the 
majority,  it  may  take  more  objectionable  means  of  enforcing  its  will. 
The  truest  Conservatism  will  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary majority  as  the  strongest  breakwater  against  popular 
violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  independent  Radicals  must  be  con- 
tent to  learn  a  like  lesson.  Independence  is  a  virtue,  but  it  is  one 
which  if  earned  to  excess  degenerates  into  a  vice.  Is  it  too  pre- 
sumptuous to  suggest  to  some  of  the  less  tractable  spirits  below  the 
gangway  that  even  their  special  objects  may  behest  advanced  by  such 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  general  policy  of  the  party  as  will  prevent 
them  from  urging  their  pet  reforms  at  every  possible  opportunity, 
without  regard  either  to  their  probability  of  making  any  advance  or 
to  the  effect  of  the  waste  of  time  upon  the  work  of  the  session  ? 

Jealousy  of  the  rights  of  private  members — ^their  *  immemorial 
rights,'  as  they  are  sometimes  described  in  pompous  tones — seems  to 
be  one  of  the  sentiments  which  can  be  most  easily  raised  in  the  House, 
but  in  the  country  it  excites  ridicule  rather  than  any  more  serious 
feeling.     To  speak  frankly,  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  piece  of  Parlia- 
mentary cant.   The  first  duty  of  every  member  is  to  get  the  business  of 
the  country  done  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  as  expeditiously  as  is 
compatible  with  thoroughness,  and  he  certainly  has  no  rights  which 
can  be  urged  in  contravention  of  that.     Such  rights  as  he  has  are 
enjoyed  solely  in  virtue  of  his  character  of  a  representative  of  the 
people,  and  it  would  be  but  a  poor  way  of  securing  them  if,  from 
waywardness  or  excessive  self-assertion,  he  were  to  stand  upon  some 
supposed  privilege  of  his  own  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  interests 
and  in  contempt  of  the  real  wishes  of  his  constituents.     These  rights 
of  private  members  are  rapidly  becoming  a  byword,  and  that  to  an 
extent  which  cannot  be  regarded  with  any  satisfaction.      They  aie 
necessary  to  meet  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  have  arisen  even  within 
the  last  few  years.  But  when  they  are  needlessly  paraded  and  used  as 
instruments  of  obstruction,  when  they  are  glorified  by  leaders  of 
Opposition  who  when  they  were  Ministers  treated  them  with  contempt, 
and  especially  when  the  hoUowness  of  the  loud  talk  about  them  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  repeated  counts-out  on  evenings  which  have 
been  denied  to  the  Government  for  practical  work,  these  rights 
themselves  are  being  brought  into  a  contempt  which  is  not  altogether 
healthy. 

The  Radicals  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  conserve  them, 
and  to  use]  them  to  good  piurpose,  should  bear  this  &ct  in  mind. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  free  themselves  from  the 
influence  of  old  traditions.  They  look  back  to  days  when  the  Liberal 
Ministry  was  dominated  by  Whig  ideas,  and  when  the  only  chance  for 
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Badicalism  lay  in  the  independent  action  of  private  members.  There 
is  more  than  an  adequate  representation  of  the  Whig  element  in  the 
present  Cabinet,  but  there  is  such  a  force  of  Radical  ideas  that  even 
those  *  below  the  gangway '  may  safely  abandon  something  of  their 
individuality  in  order  to  further  the  plans  of  a  Ministry  honestly 
bent  on  the  reforms  which  they  themselves  desire.  They  will  do 
more  real  good  to  the  country  in  this  way  than  by  the  persistent 
advocacy  of  some  favourite  ideas  of  their  own.  As  it  is,  every 
reform  waits  in  order  that  a  few  gentlemen,  who  probably  would 
otherwise  find  no  audience,  may  use  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
platform  from  which  to  address  the  country  on  questions  which 
appear  to  them  of  supreme  importance,  and  who  &ncy  that  they  are 
thus  asserting  the  rights  of  private  members.  If  these  gentlemen 
had  any  idea  of  the  pent-up  indignation  with  which  their  conduct  is 
regarded  by  true  Liberals  everywhere,  they  might  perhaps  begin  to 
understand  that  there  are  no  private  rights  of  members  against  the 
wishes  and  the  will  of  the  nation. 

That  will,  assuredly,  is  that  the  business  of  Parliament  must  be 
done,  and  the  only  question  is  how  this  can  be  best  secured  ?  Conmion 
sense  would  say  that  there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  about  it.  Every 
other  public  body  in  the  country  finds  methods  of  getting  through  it& 
work;  is  it  credible  that  Parliament  alone  is  so  utterly  helplesa 
that  the  folly  or  obstinacy  of  the  minority  can  break  down  the 
strength  of  the  majority  ?  A  rowdy  element  may  intrude  into  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  and  by  dint  of  mere  clamour  and  physical  force  render  it 
impossible  to  get  any  business  done ;  but,  apart  from  such  an  acci- 
dent, any  public  meeting  which  is  handled  by  a  fairly  efficient  chair- 
man will  transact  the  business  it  has  been  summoned  to  do.  The 
process  that  is  employed  may  often  be  more  summary  than  we  could 
approve,  but  it  will  be  efficient.  At  all  events  no  individual  will  be 
allowed  to  overbear  an  entire  assembly  or  the  majority  of  it.  Bores  will 
be  relegated  to  their  fitting  obscurity ;  the  pedantry  of  mere  forms  will 
be  forced  to  give  way  to  practical  considerations  of  business.  Why 
should  the  House  of  Commons  be  unequal  to  the  resolution  which  is 
shown  by  every  body  of  railway  shareholders,  every  Board  of  Guardians, 
every  promiscuous  assembly  gathered  for  the  discharge  of  public  busi- 
ness ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  board  of  railway  directors,  for  example, 
would  allow  one  or  two  men  to  prevent  the  business  of  the  company 
from  being  done  ?  Is  Parliament  to  sacrifice  its  power  of  indepen- 
dent action  out  of  a  mere  idolatry  of  precedents  and  traditions  ?  That 
is  what  it  is  doing  at  present,  and  will  continue  to  do,  until  it  learns 
that  even  Parliaments  must  bow  to  the  logic  of  facts  and  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  times. 

It  may  seem  a  very  daring  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  to  suggest  that  the  existing  forms  of  the  House  present 
temptations  to  obBtruction.     To  watch  a  Bill  in  which  one  is  inter- 
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ested,  through  its  successive  stages,  is  certainly  tantalising.  The 
wisdom  of  giving  opponents  so  many  chances,  which  is  in  fact  addieas- 
ing  to  them  so  many  separate  invitations  to  defeat  it,  is,  to  speak 
moderately,  not  obvious.  I  will  not  presume  to  indicate  ¥bat 
changes  ought  to  be  made ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  anything  is  more  necessary  than  a  fair  and  full  discnssioD  i 
the  principle,  a  careful  examination  of  the  details  in  Committee,  and 
a  final  reconsideration  before  a  Bill  becomes  a  law.  As  it  is,  e?eiy 
process  is  repeated.  The  principle  is  often  discussed  bothonfint 
and  second  reading,  and  again  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee, while  the  clauses  which  have  been  examined  in  Committee 
are  continually  subjected  to  renewed  examination  on  the  report 
Surely  much  of  this  is  cumbrous  and  unnecessary,  and  some  of  these 
stages  might  be  omitted  without  undermining  the  foundations  of  the 
constitution,  or  any  very  serious  interference  with  the  vested  right* 
of  Parliamentary  bores. 

But  no  reduction  of  this  kind  which  is  at  all  feasible  irodd 
be  sufficient  unless  the  House  resolve  to  apply  the  dihm  in 
more  drastic  fashion  than  has  hitherto  been  contemplated,  like 
other  changes  made  by  the  Procedure  Besolutions,  the  introduction  of 
the  dUure  in  its  present  form  was  purely  tentative,  and  in  this,  ai 
in  all  other  cases,  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  for  more 
stringent  measures.  The  clamour  which  prejudice  and  passion  com- 
bined to  raise  against  the  cldture  made  it  impossible  to  secure  a 
hearing  for  the  proposal  that  the  initiation  should  be  left  with  tiie 
responsible  Minister  of  the  day,  and  the  decision  placed  in  the  bands 
of  a  majority  of  the  House ;  it  was  hard  enough  work  to  secure  tk 
adoption  of  the  far  milder  suggestion,  to  trust  to  the  Speaker's  ^ 
cretion,  guided  by  his  own  views  as  to  the  evident  sense  of  the  House. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  provision  from  which  so  much  ^res- 
pected remains  practically  a  dead  letter.  Whether  the  members  of 
the  House  have  yet  shaken  off  the  venerable  tradition  that  th»i 
privilege  includes  the  right  to  waste  as  much  of  the  public  timess 
may  satisfy  their  vanity  or  promote  their  factious  aims  maj  ^ 
doubtful ;  but  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  views  of  practical 
men  of  business  on  the  subject.  They  would  not  aUow  their  owJ 
time  to  be  thus  frittered  away,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  the  natio: 
should  have  to  submit  to  such  an  infliction. 

If  the  principle  here  involved  be  once  admitted,  there  can  be  &> 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  necessary  reform.  The  inefficiency  rf 
Parliament  is  due  to  the  supremacy  of  traditional  ideas  and  the 
existence  of  obsolete  forms.  Mr.  J.  Huntly  McCarthy,  in  the  inter- 
esting little  volume  in  which  *  England  under  Gladstone '  is  contem- 
plated from  the  Home  Bule  standpoint,  says  in  relation  to  the  Bul^ 
of  Procedure  :  '  Tinkering  of  this  kind  was  of  very  little  use.  The 
Parliamentary  machine  was  well-nigh  worn  out.    The  conduct  of  tfe 
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Conservative  Opposition  in  1884  made  it  quite  clear  that  its  anti- 
quated formalities  had  had  their  day,  and  were  now  only  impedi- 
ments to  the  progress  of  public  business.'  This  is  the  exact  truth. 
The  mere  mechanism  of  Parliamentary  regulations  was .  constructed 
for  an  entirely  different  state  of  things,  and  is  just  as  suited  for  the 
existing  order  as  the  old-fashioned  loom  or  spinning-wheel  would  be 
for  these  days  of  the  steam-engine.  A  change  in  the  machinery, 
based  on  a  new  conception  of  the  very  principle  of  construction,  is 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  Parliament.  In  this  practical  age  a 
convention  for  the  purposes  of  mere  talk,  in  which  the  prize  goes 
to  him  who  can  talk  most  and  to  least  purpose,  will  not  long  be 
tolerated.  It  is  to  this  we  are  rapidly  coming,  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  thorough  revision  of  Parliamentary  rules  and  the 
ideas  on  which  they  rest,  with  a  simple  view  to  that  which  every 
corporation  of  rational  men  would  regard  as  the  paramoxmt  object 
of  all  its  laws — the  discharge  of  the  business  for  which  it  exists. 

Some  of  the  present  Parliamentary  regulations  seem  intended  to 
prevent  the  despatch  of  business,  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  easily  found  in  the  history  of  the  institution  itself. 
To  take  one  example.     In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  there  a  greater  waste 
of  precious  time  than  in  what  is  by  courtesy  described  as  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Estimates.    More  than  thirty  sittings  have,  during  the  last 
session,  been  devoted  to  purposes  of  Supply.    Will  any  sane  man  pre- 
tend that  the  country  has  derived  any  real  benefit  from  the  wearisome 
discussions  in  which  every  crotcheteer  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
riding  out  his  hobby,  probably  to  his  own  delectation,  but  certainly 
to  the  serious  consumption  of  public  time  ?    Had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons been  as  intent  on  the  despatch  of  business  as  so  powerful  an 
assembly  might  be  expected  to  be — as,  in  fact,  any  body  of  directors 
of  bank,  or  railway,  or  manufacturing  firm,  must  have  been — it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  secured  out  of  these  sittings  suflScient  time 
for  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  many  Bills  the  Ministry  have  had  to 
abandon.     The  sacrifice  was  no  sooner  made  than  the  Tories  discovered 
how  important  and  necessary  such  legislation  was,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  surrender,  as  though  it  were  due  to  the 
ill-temper  of  the  Grovemment.     Of  course  they  knew  the  suggestion 
yvsLS  unfounded.     The  Bills  were  lost  because  of  the  facilities  for 
obstructing  them  provided  by  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  the  jealous  restrictions  upon  the  action  of  the  Ministry 
in  this  matter  oif  Supply.     Once  the  Crown  only  summoned  Parlia- 
ments when  Supply  was  needed,  and  dissolved  them  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  obtained.    Parliament,  therefore,  could  only  defend  itself  and 
trie   people  it  represented  by  insisting  that  the  nation's  grievances 
should  be  redressed  before  it  was  taxed  for  the  Eoyal  necessity.     All 
tKat  has  ceased,  and  the  forms  which  grew  out  of  the  former  condi- 
tions have  become  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a  positive  nuisance, 
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ested,  through  its  sucoessiye  stages,  is  certainly  tantalismg.  The 
msdom  of  giving  opponents  so  many  chances,  which  is  in  fact  addi^as- 
ing  to  them  so  many  separate  invitations  to  defeat  it,  is,  to  speak 
moderately,  not  obvious.  I  will  not  presume  to  indicate  what 
changes  ought  to  be  made ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  anything  is  more  necessary  than  a  fair  and  full  discussioD  of 
the  principle,  a  careful  examination  of  the  details  in  Committee,  and 
a  final  reconsideration  before  a  Bill  becomes  a  law.  As  it  is,  every 
process  is  repeated.  The  principle  is  often  disoussed  both  on  first 
and  second  reading,  and  again  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee, while  the  clauses  which  have  been  examined  in  Committee 
are  continually  subjected  to  renewed  examination  on  the  report. 
Surely  much  of  this  is  cumbrous  and  unnecessary,  and  some  of  these 
stages  might  be  omitted  without  undermining  the  foundations  of  the 
constitution,  or  any  very  serious  interference  with  the  vested  rights 
of  Parliamentary  bores. 

But  no  reduction  of  this  kind  which  is  at  all  feasible  would 
be  sufficient  unless  the  House  resolve  to  apply  the   cIMwrt  in 
more  drastic  fashion  than  has  hitherto  been  contemplated.    Like 
other  changes  made  by  the  Procedure  Besolutions,  the  introduction  of 
the  ddtwre  in  its  present  form  was  purely  tentative,  and  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  for  more 
stringent  measures.     The  clamour  which  prejudice  and  passion  com- 
bined to  raise  against  the  cldture  made  it  impossible  to  secures 
hearing  for  the  proposal  that  the  initiation  should  be  left  with  the 
responsible  Minister  of  the  day,  and  the  decision  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  majority  of  the  House ;  it  was  hard  enough  work  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  far  milder  suggestion,  to  trust  to  the  Speaker's  dis- 
cretion, guided  by  his  own  views  as  to  the  evident  sense  of  the  House. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  provision  from  which  so  much  was  ex- 
pected remains  practically  a  dead  letter.     Whether  the  members  of 
the  House  have  yet  shaken  off  the  venerable  tradition  that  their 
privilege  includes  the  right  to  waste  as  much  of  the  public  time  as 
may  satisfy  their  vanity  or  promote  their  factious  aims   may  be 
doubtful ;  but  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  views  of  practical 
men  of  business  on  the  subject.     They  would  not  allow  their  own 
time  to  be  thus  frittered  away,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  the  nation 
should  have  to  submit  to  such  an  infliction. 

If  the  principle  here  involved  be  once  admitted,  there  can  be  no 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  necessary  reform.  The  inefficiency  of 
Parliament  is  due  to  the  supremacy  of  traditional  ideas  and  the 
existence  of  obsolete  forms.  Mr.  J.  Huntly  McCarthy,  in  the  inter- 
esting little  volume  in  which  ^  England  under  Gladstone '  is  contem- 
plated from  the  Home  Bule  standpoint,  says  in  relation  to  the  Bules 
of  Procedure  :  '  Tinkering  of  this  kind  was  of  very  little  use.  The 
Parliamentary  machine  was  well-nigh  worn  out.    The  conduct  of  the 
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Conservative  Opposition  in  1884  made  it  quite  clear  that  its  anti- 
quated formalities  had  had  their  day,  and  were  now  only  impedi- 
ments to  the  progress  of  public  business.'  This  is  the  exact  truth. 
The  mere  mechanism  of  Parliamentary  regulations  was .  constructed 
for  an  entirely  different  state  of  things^  and  is  just  as  suited  for  the 
existing  order  as  the  old-fieishioned  loom  or  spinning-wheel  would  be 
for  these  days  of  the  steam-engine.  A  change  in  the  machinery, 
based  on  a  new  conception  of  the  very  principle  of  construction,  is 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  Parliament.  In  this  practical  age  a 
convention  for  the  puiposes  of  mere  talk,  in  which  the  prize  goes 
to  him  who  can  talk  most  and  to  least  purpose,  will  not  long  be 
tolerated.  It  is  to  this  we  are  rapidly  coming,  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  thorough  revision  of  Parliamentary  rules  and  the 
ideas  on  which  they  rest,  with  a  simple  view  to  that  which  every 
corporation  of  rational  men  would  regard  as  the  paramoxmt  object 
of  all  its  laws — the  discharge  of  the  business  for  which  it  exists. 

Some  of  the  present  Parliamentary  regpilations  seem  intended  to 
prevent  the  despatch  of  business,  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  easily  found  in  the  history  of  the  institution  itself. 
To  take  one  example.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  there  a  greater  waste 
of  precious  time  than  in  what  is  by  courtesy  described  as  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Estimates.  More  than  thirty  sittings  have,  during  the  last 
session,  been  devoted  to  purposes  of  Supply,  Will  any  sane  man  pre- 
tend that  the  country  has  derived  any  real  benefit  from  the  wearisome 
discussions  in  which  every  crotcheteer  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
riding  out  his  hobby,  probably  to  his  own  delectation,  but  certainly 
to  the  serious  consumption  of  public  time  ?  Had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons been  as  intent  on  the  despatch  of  business  as  so  powerful  an 
assembly  might  be  expected  to  be — as,  in  fact,  any  body  of  directors 
of  bank,  or  railway,  or  manufacturing  firm,  must  have  been — it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  secured  out  of  these  sittings  sufficient  time 
for  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  many  Bills  the  Ministry  have  had  to 
abandon.  The  sacrifice  was  no  sooner  made  than  the  Tories  discovered 
how  important  and  necessary  such  legislation  was,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  surrender,  as  though  it  were  due  to  the 
ill-temper  of  the  Grovemment.  Of  course  they  knew  the  suggestion 
was  unfounded.  The  Bills  were  lost  because  of  the  facilities  for 
obstructing  them  provided  by  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  the  jealous  restrictions  upon  the  action  of  the  Ministry 
in  this  matter  o^  Supply.  Once  the  Crown  only  summoned  Parlia- 
ments when  Supply  was  needed,  and  dissolved  them  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  obtained.  Parliament,  therefore,  could  only  defend  itself  and 
the  people  it  represented  by  insisting  that  the  nation's  grievances 
should  be  redressed  before  it  was  taxed  for  the  Boyal  necessity.  All 
that  has  ceased,  and  the  forms  which  grew  out  of  the  former  condi- 
tions have  become  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a  positive  nuisance, 
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vliich  has  been  rapidly  growing,  and  which  muBt  be  suppresaed  at 
any  cost. 

If,  indeed,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  old  forms  had  become  ayail- 
able  for  practical  ends  not  originally  contexnplated  by  them,  they 
might  be  endured.    But  who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  result  of 
these  lengthened  sittings  of  Committee  of  Supply  is  that  real  supervi- 
sion of  the  national  accounts  which  all  admit  to  be  desirable  ?  Bather 
is  the  very  opposite  the  case.     An  efifective  check  on  the  public 
expenditure  is  a  great  desideratum,  but  the  examination  of  the  votes 
in  Committee  is  so  far  from  meeting  the  case,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  necessary  control  by  keeping  up  what  is  little 
better  than  a  sham.     What  is  wanted  is  an  independent,  searching, 
and  exhaustive  revision,  conducted  on   strict    business  principleB, 
offering  no  temptation  to  ambitious  orators  or  factious  intriguers, 
and  directed  solely  to  the  regulation  of  the  public  exchequer  by  the 
same  sound  commercial  measures  which  govern  a  prosperous  firm. 
The  Audit  Committee  on  the  Midland  Railway,  for  example,  exercise 
a  supervision  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  in  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  shareholders.    A  chairman  of  the  type  of  Greorge  Hudson, 
of  old  was  quite  content  to  face  the  unintelligent  criticisms  of  a  mis*- 
cellaneous  body  of  men  such  as  formed  a  half-yearly  meeting,  whereas 
he  would  have  shrimk  from  the  scrutiny  of  a  committee  who  knew 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  were  determined  rigidly  to  test  every 
item  in  the  account.    The  Conunittee  of  Public   Accounts  does 
valuable  service  of  this  kind  at  present,  and  by  an  enlargement  of  its 
powers  might  be  made  to  do  thoroughly  what  is  now  not  done  at  all. 
The  Supply  nights  bulk  largely  in  the  record  of  the  Session,  but  their 
practical  results  might  be  written  in  very  limited  space.     Of  course, 
no  one  desires  the  abolition  of  the  Committee  of  Supply;  but 
there  is  need  of  very  strong  reform  in  relation  to  its  arrangementfi, 
in  order  to  curtail  the  licence  at  present  so  shamefully  abused,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provide   for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  it 
neglects. 

The  Committee  of  Supply  is  the  paradise  of  the  private  membei, 
who  is  naturally  anxious  to  preserve  intact  what  he  has  come  to  regard 
as  his  rights.  He  would  have  been  able  to  set  up  a  more  efficient 
defence  if  he  had  not  so  wantonly  persisted  in  doing  the  things  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  in  leaving  undone  the  things  which 
he  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  vain  for  him  to  suppose  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  retain  privileges  when  he  so  industriously  sets  himself  to 
abuse  them,  to  the  injury  of  the  nation.  There  seem  to  be  too  many 
members  who  fancy  that  they  have  been  sent  to  Parliament  to  promote 
some  fad  of  their  own,  which  is  to  be  intruded  at  all  seasons  without 
any  regard  to  the  convenience  of  public  business,  whereas  they  have 
been  chosen,  despite  their  fad,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  keep  it  in 
subordination  to  national,  and  even  party  interests.     They  are  in 
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Parliament  in  a  representative  character,  and  if  they  remembered  that 
veiy  simple  and  obvious  truism,  they  might  indulge  less  in  the  clamour, 
of  which  we  hear  far  too  much,  about  their  rights  as  private  members. 
They  can  have  no  rights  as  against  those  by  whom  they  are  elected, 
and  their  interest  assuredly  is  that  the  business  of  the  coimtry  should 
be  well  done.  For  Ihat  business  the  Government  are  responsible,  and, 
being  so,  are  entitled  to  demand  that  sufficient  time  should  be  given 
for  its  discharge.  To  set  up  some  imaginary  right  of  private  members, 
in  opposition  alike  to  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  requirements  of  the  nation,  is  an  outrage  upon  common  sense 
with  which  there  has  been  too  much  of  patient  tolerance. 

That  the  distribution  of  the  Session  between  the  Government  and 
private  members,  as  at  present  arranged,  is  a  monstrous  abuse,  would 
be  conclusively  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  records  of  any  Session,  and, 
perhaps,  especially  of  the  last.  Practically  private  members  have 
three  sittings  a  week,  but  the  number  of '  counts '  is  itself  sufficient 
to  justify  a  proposal  for  a  very  decided  change  in  this  division.  On 
the  face  of  it,  it  is  bad  enough  that  private  members  should  appro- 
priate as  much  time  as  is  given  to  the  Government  for  the  conduct 
of  legislation  and  the  transaction  of  public  business.  But  it  becomes 
infinitely  worse  when  we  remember  what  large  encroachments  are 
made  upon  the  modicum  of  time,  which  is  all  that  can  be  secured  for 
l^islation,  by  motions  of  adjournment,  debates  on  foreign  policy,  pro- 
posals of  votes  of  censure,  and  the  other  devices  which  obstructives 
employ.  Among  them  an  evil  pre-eminence  may  be  assigned  to  the 
supposed  right  of  unlimited  questioning,  which  adds  enormously  to 
the  amount  of  time  factious  or  eccentric  members  are  able  to  consume, 
and  multiplies  the  facilities  for  obstruction  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
There  is  an  imperative  necessity  that  it  should  be  brought-  within 
definite  limits,  and  that  those  limits,  when  once  marked  out,  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

It  is  suggested,  then,  (1)  That  there  be  a  new  adjustment  of  the 
time  between  the  Government  and  private  members,  regulated  by  a 
regard  to  the  increase  of  public  business  and  the  need  of  more  time 
for  l^islation,  and  also  taking  into  account  the  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  parties  between  whom  the  time  is  to  be  apportioned. 
(2)  That  the  business  of  the  Conmxittee  of  Supply  should  be  facili- 
tated by  a  previous  reference  of  the  estimates  to  a  Committee  of 
f  ublic  Accounts,  and  their  subsequent  consideration  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  in  classes  instead  of  individual  votes.   (3)  That  oral  notice 
of  questions  be   strictly  prohibited,  and    time  economised  by  the 
^mswering  of  questions  in  the  printed  Votes  whenever  this  is  possible. 
^4)  That  a  check  be  put  on  the  practice  of  *  talking-out '  Bills  in 
^^^noming  sittings  by  providing  for  the  main  question  being  put  at  a 
<^E)articular  hour.     The  Cloture  is  already  in  practice  as  to  the  sitting 
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itself,  which  mast  terminate  at  a  fixed  minute.  Why  i 
be  called  into  requisition  as  to  the  debate  also  ?  No  d 
means  a  serious  invasion  of  the  supposed  rights  of  privi 
but  they  are  only  the  creatures  of  the  constituencies,  ani 
are  greater  than  the  creatures.  There  is  something  whi( 
specious  in  the  plea  for  private  members,  as  though  it 
struggle  for  independence  against  the  encroachments 
Nothing  could  be  more  delusive.  In  this  case  the  Gove: 
the  popular  side,  and  are  maintaining  the  just  prete 
electors.  It  may  be  said  that  the  day  may  come  when 
a  need  of  all  the  power  which  private  members  can  empl 
defeat  the  anti-popular  designs  of  some  Tory  Ministry 
Every  wise  Liberal  should  be  prepared  to  face  such  a 
It  is  not  proposed  to  sacrifice  a  solitary  right  whi 
members  can  fairly  claim.  All  that  is  desired  is  to  1 
that  they  shall  not  be  perverted  into  instruments  o 
mischievous  obstruction.  It  is  not  probable  that  hon 
to  a  Government  will  be  hindered  by  regulations  whicl 
majority  its  proper  rights. 

Of  course,  as  to  all  these  practical  reforms  anyone  out 
must  speak  with  becoming  diffidence.  Wednesdays,  fo; 
continually  wasted  because  of  the  inexorable  law  which 
at  a  quarter  to  six.  To  disinterested  observers  this  i 
short  of  a  premium  on  needless  or  factious  loquacity, 
be  intended,  this  is  certainly  the  practical  eflfect ;  but 
reasons  understood  by  those  who  have  experience  in  t 
the  law  why  it  should  be  continued.  They  are  certainl; 
to  the  world  at  large,  which  holds  that  the  House  shoi 
mode  of  repressing  the  freaks  of  wantonness  or  the  tr 
which  continually  doom  one  day  in  the  week  to  be  wat 
the  half-past  twelve  rule,  and  the  *  blocking'  of  which 
we  should  have  thought  that  the  case  for  its  abolition 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  are  arguments  o 
side,  and  as  some  of  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  ex] 
feel  that  they  preponderate,  there  is  no  more  to  b 
particular  point.  That  some  deliverance  may  be  ob 
extension  of  the  system  of  'devolution'  would  ne 
questioned  but  for  the  factious  temper  with  which  evei 
change  has  been  discussed.  Despite  all  the  difficult 
been  interposed  in  their  way.  Grand  Committees  have  I 
success,  and  that  success  may  be  still  more  signal, 
covered  by  them  may  be  considerably  extended,  as  soon 
resolve  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  rational  men.  At  p 
of  the  Opposition  seems  to  be  that  the  more  business  ci 
the  greater  will  be  the  discredit  thrown  upon  the  Gover 
could  not  well  be  a  more  fatal  miscalculation.    The 
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irliament  are  not  conducted  in  secret,  the  constituencies  know  why 
Us  are  not  passed^  and  they  fix  the  responsibility,  not  on  the  Ministry 
10  propose  them,  but  on  the  members  who  ask  needless  questions, 
irt  profitless  and  factious  discussions,  propose  the  adjournment  of 
e  House  on  any  kind  of  frivolous  pretext,  and  so  make  the  trans- 
bion  of  public  business  practically  impossible. 

When  it  is  seen  that  the  device  has  failed,  the  Opposition  may  be 
>re  ready  to  entertain  reasonable  proposals  for  reform  which  have 

party  character,  but  which  may  serve  to  promote  an  object  which 
ould  be  paramount  with  all  parties,  the  efficiency  of  Parliament  itself, 
it  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  it  is  necessary  first  to 
3ak  down  the  superstitions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  all  improve- 
mt.  Some  of  them  have  not  even  the  claim  of  high  antiquity  to 
rour.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  for  example,  that  questioning 
came  a  real  nuisance.  But  as  it  has  become  one,  it  must  be  abated, 
d  not  only  it  but  a  number  of  other  evils,  all  based  upon  the 
•dinal  misconception  that  a  member  of  Parliament  enjoys  a  right, 
ich  is  possessed  by  no  human  being  besides,  to  talk  an  unlimited 
Lount  of  nonsense  and  make  himself  an  intolerable  bore  to  those 
o  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  him  in  politics.  There  is  no 
blic  body  which  would  tolerate  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Ashmead- 
rtlett  and  half  a  dozen  other  obstructives,  and  if  the  House  of 
mmons  is  not  able  at  present  to  suppress  their  disorder  it  is  high 
ne  that  it  amended  its  laws  so  as  to  secure  the  necessary  power, 
any  other  consideration  be  necessary  to  enforce  this  view,  it  may 

found  in  the  proved  tendency  of  the  evil  to  extend.  This  has 
3n  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or 
ree  Sessions.  The  example  of  obstruction  is  contagious.  The 
iders  of  an  Opposition  would  be  more  than  human  if  they  did  not 
oice  in  the  disappointments  of  the  Ministry,  and  so  they  come 
jitly  to  sanction  practices  they  would  not  themselves  have  initiated 
approved.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  a  man  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
:e'8  gentlemanly  spirit  had  been  confronted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rliament  with  a  forecast  of  the  proceedings  he  would  afterwards 
mtenance,  he  would  indignantly  have  asked, '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
it  he  should  do  this  thing?'  Yet  he  has  done  it,  and  if  so  much 
)  been  possible  for  him,  what  may  not  a  less  scrupulous  chief 
3rate  ?  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  temptation  by  changing  the 
bem. 


J.  Guinness  Bogebs. 
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itself,  which  must  terminate  at  a  fixed  minute.     Why  should  it  not 
be  called  into  requisition  as  to  the  debate  also  ?    No  doubt  all  this 
means  a  serious  invasion  of  the  supposed  rights  of  private  memben, 
but  they  are  only  the  creatures  of  the  constituencies,  and  the  creatois 
are  greater  than  the  creatures.    There  is  something  which  sounds  veiy 
specious  in  the  plea  for  private  members,  as  though  it  were  really  a 
struggle  for  independence  against  the  encroachments  of  authority. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delusive.   In  this  case  the  Crovemment  are  on 
the  popular  side,  and  are  maintaining  the  just  pretensions  of  the 
electors.     It  may  be  said  that  the  day  may  come  when  there  will  k 
a  need  of  all  the  power  which  private  members  can  employ  ia  order  to 
defeat  the  anti-popular  designs  of  some  Tory  Ministry  of  the  future. 
Every  wise  Liberal  should  be  prepared  to  face  such  a  contingency. 
It  is  not  proposed  to   sacrifice   a   solitary  right  which  individual 
members  can  fairly  claim.     All  that  is  desired  is  to  limit  them  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  perverted  into  instruments  of  wanton  and 
mischievous  obstruction.     It  is  not  probable  that  honest  oppodtioQ 
to  a  Government  will  be  hindered  by  regulations  which  only  insure  a 
majority  its  proper  rights. 

Of  course,  as  to  all  these  practical  reforms  anyone  outside  the  House 
must  speak  with  becoming  diffidence.    Wednesdays,  for  example,  are 
continually  wasted  because  of  the  inexorable  law  which  closes  a  debate 
at  a  quarter  to  six.    To  disinterested  observers  this  seems  nothing 
short  of  a  premium  on  needless  or  factious  loquacity,  and,  whatever 
be  intended,  this  is  certainly  the  practical  effect;  but  there  may  be 
reasons  understood  by  those  who  have  experience  in  the  working  of 
the  law  why  it  should  be  continued.   They  are  certainly  not  apparent 
to  the  world  at  large,  which  holds  that  the  House  should  have  some 
mode  of  repressing  the  freaks  of  wantonness  or  the  tricks  of  faction 
which  continually  doom  one  day  in  the  week  to  be  wasted.    So  as  to 
the  half-past  twelve  rule,  and  the  *  blocking'  of  which  it  is  the  cause, 
we  should  have  thought  that  the  case  for  its  abolition  was  complete. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  are  arguments  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  as  some  of  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  expedite  business 
feel  that  they  preponderate,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  the 
particular  point.     That  some  deliverance  may  be  obtained  by  the 
extension   of  the   system   of  'devolution*  would  never  have  been 
questioned  but  for  the  factious  temper  with  which  every  proposal  for 
change  has  been  discussed.     Despite  all  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  interposed  in  their  way.  Grand  Committees  have  been  a  decided 
success,  and  that  success  may  be  still   more  signal,   and  the  area 
covered  by  them  may  be  considerably  extended,  as  soon  as  our  senators 
resolve  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  rational  men.     At  present  the  idea 
of  the  Opposition  seems  to  be  that  the  more  business  can  be  hindered 
the  greater  will  be  the  discredit  thrown  upon  the  Government.    There 
could  not  well  be  a  more  fatal  miscalculation.    The  proceedings  of 
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Parliament  are  not  conducted  in  secret,  the  constituencies  know  why 
Bills  are  not  passed,  and  they  fix  the  responsibility,  not  on  the  Ministry 
who  propose  them,  but  on  the  members  who  ask  needless  questions, 
start  profitless  and  factious  discussions,  propose  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  on  any  kind  of  frivolous  pretext,  and  so  make  the  trans- 
action of  public  business  practically  impossible. 

When  it  is  seen  that  the  device  has  failed,  the  Opposition  may  be 
more  ready  to  entertain  reasonable  proposals  for  reform  which  have 
no  party  character,  but  which  may  serve  to  promote  an  object  which 
should  be  paramount  with  all  parties,  the  eflSciency  of  Parliament  itsel£ 
But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  it  is  necessary  first  to 
break  down  the  superstitions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  all  improve- 
ment. Some  of  them  have  not  even  the  claim  of  high  antiquity  to 
favour.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  for  example,  that  questioning 
became  a  real  nuisance.  But  as  it  has  become  one,  it  must  be  abated, 
and  not  only  it  but  a  number  of  other  evils,  all  based  upon  the 
cardinal  misconception  that  a  member  of  Parliament  enjoys  a  right, 
which  is  possessed  by  no  human  being  besides,  to  talk  an  unlimited 
amount  of  nonsense  and  make  himself  an  intolerable  bore  to  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  him  in  politics.  There  is  no 
public  body  which  would  tolerate  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  and  half  a  dozen  other  obstructives,  and  if  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  able  at  present  to  suppress  their  disorder  it  is  high 
time  that  it  amended  its  laws  so  as  to  secure  the  necessary  power. 
If  any  other  consideration  be  necessary  to  enforce  this  view,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  proved  tendency  of  the  evil  to  extend.  This  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or 
three  Sessions.  The  example  of  obstruction  is  contagious.  The 
leaders  of  an  Opposition  would  be  more  than  hiunan  if  they  did  not 
rejoice  in  the  disappointments  of  the  Ministry,  and  so  they  come 
tacitly  to  sanction  practices  they  would  not  themselves  have  initiated 
or  approved.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  a  man  of  Sir  StafiFord  North- 
cote's  gentlemanly  spirit  had  been  confronted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ParliaiQent  with  a  forecast  of  the  proceedings  he  would  afterwards 
countenance,  he  would  indignantly  have  asked,  ^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  thing?'  Yet  he  has  done  it,  and  if  so  much 
has  been  possible  for  him,  what  may  not  a  less  scrupulous  chief 
tolerate  ?  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  temptation  by  changing  the 
system. 

J.   GUINKESS  fiOGEBS. 
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DuBiNQ  the  period  which  succeeded  the  Napoleonic  wars,  while 
Europe  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  species  of  siesta,  which  lasted 
up  to  the  time  of  the  second  and  more  extensive  revolution,  and 
modified  her  internal  and  external  conditions  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
century,  Italy  was  excluded  from  the  political  agitations  of  Europe. 
The  Italians,  who  were  regarded  as  having  no  political  existence— 
or  indeed,  as  one  of  the  modem  poets  declared,  as  absolutely  dead 
— became  the  subject  of  stories  and  romances.     They  were  described 
in  accordance  with  the  different  sentiments  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  different  nations;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
the  novelist  represented  them  as  -  wearing  their   hair  in  what  is 
called  in  Italy  the  Calabrian  fashion,  because  it  is  adopted  by  the 
peasants  of  that  country,  as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  which  separates  the   ancient   kingdom  of  Naples 
from  what  was  formerly  the  Papal  States.     They  were  also  described 
as  bearded  men  of  a  fierce  countenance,  armed  with  a  dagger.    In 
this  attitude  the  Italian  frequently  appears  in  fiction  and  in  con- 
temporary comedies,  and  generally  takes  the  villainous  parts  which 
are  necessary  for  the  dramatic  effect.     On  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
kindly,  if  too  flattering,  sentiments  have  exchanged  the  dagger  for  a 
guitar,  on  which  the  Italian  twangs  his  accompaniment  to  all  the  songs 
of  peasants  and  gondoliers  which  may  be  heard  in  the  misty  north,  as 
a  distant  echo  from  the  G-ulf  of  Naples  or  from  the  lagoons  of  Venice. 
Columbus,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  G-alileo,  Torricelli,  Volta,  Galvani, 
Spallanzani,  and  Alfieri,  Monti,  and  Canova,  with  many  others,  who 
have  done  honour  to  their  time,  although  some  of  them  are  6nly 
recently  dead,  could  do  nothing  to  refute  the  prevailing  conception 
of  the  country — not  even  thousands  of  Italian  soldiers  sacrificed 
on  all  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.    But 
they  are  forgotten  in  the  great  apotheosis  which  honours  all  the  vic- 
tories of  that  gigantic  struggle,  and  they  fail  to  efface  the  image  of 
the  Calabrian  brigand  or  wandering  musician.     Even  the  men  of 
immortal  genius,  who  have  filled  the  world  with  the  grandest  produc- 
tions of  musical  art,  Bellini,  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Mercadante,  and 
other  composers  of  sacred  music,  have  not  effaced  this  latter  type, 
which  remains  one  of  the  two  predominant  in  contemporary  fiction. 
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There  is,  however,  a  shade  of  truth  in  the  iiDJust  and  severe  esti- 
mate of  the  Italian  character,  which  was  prevalent  in  Europe  during 
the  interval  of  repose  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

During  this  period  the  Italian  nation  was  reduced  by  a  strange 
concourse  of  circumstances  to  a  condition  of  political  and  civil  im- 
potence, and  was  divided  into  two  great  classes — the  discontented 
and  the  apathetic.  The  former  were  at  war  with  society,  while  the 
latter  found  their  only  scope  for  active  life  in  their  devotion  to  the 
sffts.  On  the  one  side  were  grouped  the  fierce  and  vehement  passions 
of  revolutionists,  from  the  political  conspirator  to  the  bravo ;  on  the 
other,  artists  in  all  their  forms  and  degree?,  from  Bossini  and  Canova 
to  the  model  and  the  street  singer. 

But  a  few  men,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  by  Italy,  remem- 
bered that  behind  these  classes  there  was  still  a  people.  In  poverty 
and  obscurity,  traces  of  great  and  noble  virtues  might  still  be  found, 
practised  for  the  most  part  in  the  shade  of  private  and  civic  life : 
unnoticed  by  the  world,  and  often  unrecognised  in  their  native  place, 
since  they  were  not  conspicuous  for  fame,  nor  even  for  prosperity. 

These  marked  inequalities  and  differences  between  individuals  of 
the  same  nation,  as  well  as  the  still  more  emphatic  distinctions  in 
the  political  and  social  conditions  of  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  even  between  one  city  and  another  were  due  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  history  of  the  nation.  As  far  back  as  memory  reached, 
Italy  had  been  a  congeries  of  several  distinct  nationalities.  All  the 
immigrationB  into  Italy  from  almost  pre-historic  time  have  left  some 
trace  behind  them.  In  that  somewhat  lengthened  period  when 
science  and  civilisation  had  not  taught  men  how  to  fight  with  the 
asperities  of  nature,  and  in  those  still  worse  times  when  the  laws  and 
customs  were  barbarous,  the  tide  set  with  irresistible  force  towards 
Italy  in  order  to  escape  from  the  difficulties  and  barbarism  of 
Oriental  life,  or  from  the  inclemency  and  poverty  of  northern  coun- 
tries ;  and  this  influx  continued  up  to  the  epoch  which  marked  the 
greatness  of  Bome.  All  the  people  who  claimed  to  be  aboriginal, 
or  settlers  of  more  or  less  ancient  date,  however  distinct  from  each 
other,  then  received  political  equality  by  the  Jure  Italico  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  Magna  Oraecia  as  well  as  Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  when 
this  centralising  power  was  destroyed,  not  only  did  the  distinctions 
reappear,  but  the  irresistible  impulse  was  again  excited,  and  the 
immigration  of  people  towards  the  sun,  and  towards  the  relatively 
mild  customs  and  civilisation  which  had  survived  the  Boman  great- 
x>ess,  was  renewed.  On  the  one  side,  Northern  and  Central  Italy  was 
invaded  by  all  the  tribes  which  bore  the  generic  names  of  Vandals, 
Ooths,  Huns,  and  Longobardi ;  on  the  other,  the  Greeks  and  Saracens 
Continued  to  flock  into  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

If  all  these  immigrations  left  such  indelible  traces  in  various 
"districts  of  Italy  that  we  not  only  find  names  to  remind  us  of  them, 
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but  even  types  and  cuBtoms  of  some  of  the  more  important  tribes 
none  of  them  were  able  to  dominate  over  the  others  with  such 
strongly  marked  and  enduring  characteristics  as  to  merge  the 
several  types  into  one,  not  only  in  its  ethnographical  charact^tica, 
but  also  in  its  political  and  social  civilisation.  This  might  have 
been  the  case  if  the  political  conditions  of  Italy  had  been  otherwiae, 
although  the  process  must  necessarily  have  taken  time.  And  here 
we  must  consider  the  political  history  of  Italy  at  this  period. 

The  conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  that  led  to 
the  institution  of  numerous  political  societies,  which  took  the  form  of 
communes  or  independent  states,  arrested  this  natural  process  of 
fusion  among  peoples  who  inhabited  the  same  country  and  looked 
upon  the  same  heavens,  and  for  this  reason  those  who  were  of  dif- 
ferent origin  remained  distinct.     It  would  be  a  curious  stud;  to 
compare  the  characteristics  of  the  early  Italian  states,  which  now 
hardly  retain  their  nominal  division  into  districts,  with  the  histoi; 
of  different  immigrations ;  and  certainly  the  analogy  might  be  traced 
in  more  than  one  instance.     But  these  distinctions  not  only  survived 
in  provinces,  but  in  different  estates  of  the  same  province,  partly 
owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  Italian  soil,  but  still  more  owing 
to  the  slight  power  of  assimilation,  to  the  indifference  and  jealousy 
of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  to  the  difficulty  of  communication,  and  to 
obstacles  of  every  kind  which  resulted  from  it,  and  which  kept  the 
inhabitants  of  adjacent  districts  separate  for  centuries.     Such  isola- 
tion was  most  common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  southern 
provinces,  where  both  the  natural  and  political  differences  were  the 
greatest.    The  country  people,  the  Grreeks  and  Saracens  in  these 
districts,  could  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  the  Longohaidi. 
These  distinctions  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  districts,  and 
even  between  different  individuals,  to  an  extent  not  observed  else- 
where, may  be  noted  in  their  habits,  dress,  and  modes  of  feeling. 

In  Northern  and  even  in  Central  Italy  this  diversity  of  character- 
istics is  less  evident ;  yet  even  there  the  differences  between  one  dis- 
trict and  another  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  There  is  often 
a  profound  difference  of  character,  mode  of  thought,  and  judgment 
between  the  inhabitants  of  opposite  banks  of  a  narrow  stream, 
between  the  restlessly  energetic  peasants  of  Bomagna  and  the  pastoral 
and  gentle  peasants  of  la  Marca,  and  again  between  the  inhabitants 
on  either  side  of  that  range  of  the  Apeimines  which  divides  Bomagna 
from  Tuscany.  The  Tuscan  peasant  is  mild  and  gentle,  but  he 
altogether  differs  in  character  from  those  of  la  Marca.  There  is  the 
same  marked  distinction  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Fiedmontese, 
between  the  Venetians,  Tuscans,  and  Lombards.  A  mounjtain  or 
stream  suffices  to  formulate  these  distinctions  of  habit  and  character. 

We  have  said  that  these  differences  between  villages,  and  even 
between  individuals,  are  most  apparent  in  the  mountainous  districts 
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of  the  Bouthern  provinces ;  but  even  in  large  cities  types  may  be 
observed  so  opposed  to  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
them.    In  appearance,  traditions  and  character,  a  descendant  of  the 
Normans  still  differs  from  the  original  and  more  ancient  races,  and 
again  both  differ  from  the  Numidian  and  Saracen,   the  remains 
of  which    races    survive   in   the   lowest   classes   of    society.      The 
sober  and  robust  inhabitants  of  the  Abnizzi  are  found  in  remote 
villages   and  in    the  pleasant   hamlets    of  the    Campagna  Felice 
side  by  side   with  its  incorrigible  mendicants*     If  we  turn  north- 
wards through  Central  Italy,  we  shall  find  scarcely  a  district  in 
which   the  same   extremes  are  not    found.      Side    by  side    with 
honest,  hard-working  men  of  noble  character,  the  valuable  elements 
of  an  orderly  public. life,  we  find   lawless  agitators  and  members 
of    secret    societies,    idle    vagabonds,    wandering    musicians    and 
beggars,  who  furnish  a  large  contingent   to  the  prisons  of   the 
State. 

Doubtless  these  social  gradations  and  distinctions  exist  in  almost 
every  state,  but  in  other  countries  they  stand  out  in  less  strong  relief, 
and  perhaps  the  two  extremes  are  in  Italy  in  closer  contact  with  each 
other  than  in  any  other  nation. 

The  constant  immigration  of  different  races  into  Italy  did  not 
cease  with  its  invasions ;  it  assumed  other  and  less  important  forms, 
and  certainly  could  not  have  exercised  a  sensible  influence  on  the 
national  type.  Yet  the  Christian  pilgrimages,  the  travellers  who 
came  for  artistic  or  hygienic  causes,  the  eclectic  wanderings  of  the 
wealthy  classes  in  successive  periods,  have  continued  to  introduce 
into  its  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  different  elements  out 
of  harmony  with  the  national  standard  of  thought  and  feeling. 

This  fact,  constant  and  unique  of  its  kind,  is  due  to  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  Italy,  placed  as  she  is  between  two  great 
civilisations,  and  acting  as  the  medium  of  communication  between 
them.  This  may  explain  the  characteristic  difference  between  the 
Italian  and  the  other  European  nations ;  the  latter  have  each  their 
uniform  character,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  the  ancient  immigrations 
which  conduced  to  their  formation,  while  the  former  is  distinguished 
by  a  diversity  of  types,  and  by  the  predominance  of  the  individual 
over  the  community,  which  breaks  the  uniformity  we  have  observed 
in  neighbouring  nations.  That  historical  political  influences  are  the 
great  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Although  this  people  is  made  up  of 
mixed  races  and  is  of  recent  Qrigin,  yet  it  is  wedded  together  by 
conditions  which  imply  a  community  of  customs  and  needs ;  and  by 
Ihe  fact  that  its  constitution  was  formed  in  one  casting,  the  solidarity 
«f  the  national  character  has  been  produced.  Nations  have  long 
l>een  distinguished  as  English,  German,  French,  and  American,  but 
:it  is  only  recently  that  an  Italian  can  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
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Tmy,  and  even  now  in  the  general  estimation  there  is  a  distinction 
between  one  Italian  and  another,  and  his  origin  and  personal 
characteristics  are  more  considered  than  in  the  case  of  other  nation- 
alities in  which  the  community  of  type  is  of  earlier  date.  This 
feeling  tmconsciously  testifies  to  the  marked  diversity  of  type  which 
exists  in  the  nation  itself. 

And  yet  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Italian  nation- 
ality is  in  its  present  condition  less  firmly  and  solidly  constituted 
than  any  other  nationality.     We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the 
psychological  reasons  of  phenomena  which  might  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  homogeneity  of  nature  is  not  the  strongest  and 
most  tenacious  of  political  bonds.     But  it  is  a  fact  which  Europe 
will  have  to  accept  as  time  goes  on,  that  as  in  analogous  circumstances 
it  often  occurs  that  widely  differing  characters  agree  better  than 
those  which  resemble  each  other,  so  in  Italy,  now  that  their  interests 
are  no  longer  opposed,  this  diversity  between  different  provinces  and 
between  one  man  and  another  not  only  presents  no  serious  obstacle 
to  political  unity,  but  may  in  some  respects  be  a  guarantee  for  it. 
In  fact,  the  uniform  and  simultaneous  political  agitation  which  is, 
owing  to  the  modern  constitution  of  society,  only  too  easy  in  other 
nations,  becomes  almost  impossible  in  Italy,  in  which  local  preju- 
dices correct  the  tendency  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  political 
•events.    The  prevalence  of  a  Bepublican  or  Socialist  agitation  in 
southern  Italy  does  not  imply  a  similar  agitation  in  the  north ;  nor  will 
the  reactionary  spirit  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  be  neces- 
sarily communicated  to   the  west.     And  above,   or   rather  below 
these  primary  differences,  there  gradually  extends  a  wide-spreading 
net  of  common  sentiments  and  interests,  which  are  fostered  by  the 
recollection  of  past  misfortunes,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  benefits 
derived  from  the  State  which  imites  them  in  a  common  bond  of 
«trong  affection.     Of  this  the  people  themselves  are  perhaps  uncon- 
scious, but  it  is  displayed  in  some  critical  moment,  and  undeceives  a 
•careful  observer,  who  may  have  been  misled  by  the  petty  rivalries  of 
different  districts  and  parishes  which  ruffie  the  surface  of  a  lake  that 
is  in  reality  deep  and  calm. 

If,  however,  these  differences,  in  their  component  elements  do  not 
menace  the  existence  of  the  State,  they  are  not,  and  cannot  for  some 
time  to  come,  be  without  results.  They  are  now,  as  they  have  ever 
been  in  Italy,  causes  at  once  of  weakness  and  of  strength,  of  her 
highest  glory  and  of  her  greatest  disasters.  They  are  the  favourite 
theme  both  of  her  friends  and  enemies  ;  they  are  the  source  of  her 
originality,  of  the  inexhaustible  curiosity  which  is  aroused  by  aU  her 
actions,  and  of  that  indefinable  attraction  she  possessed  for  our 
fathers,  whose  admiration  was  given  to  the  unrivalled  monuments  of 
the  genius  and  intellect  of  her  children,  surrounded  though  they 
were  by  a  chronic  state  of  brigandage,  and  by  a  troop  of  beggars, 
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and  who,  notwithstanding,  did  not  remain  inactive,  but  invested  this 
coontry  with  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  which  added  to  its  glory.  This 
generation  can  scarcely  understand  the  generous  and  heroic  sacrifices 
of  those,  many  of  them  obscure  men,  who  met  death,  exile,  or  im- 
prisonment, and,  forgetful  of  self,  ended  in  poverty  an  existence  which 
bad  been  full  of  suffering  and  danger  because  they  were  actuated 
by  the  sole  aim  of  saving  their  country.  In  doing  so  they  had  to 
deal  with  the  miseries  which  were  the  inheritance  of  the  past  times, 
and  which  the  breath  of  revolution  kindled  into  life,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  an  embarrassment  to  the  difficult  task  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Italy.  Nor  was  it  the  least  noble  or  politic  act  of  our 
revolution,  that  in  reconstituting  the  country  all  its  elements  were 
included  under  one  flag. 

What  I  have  said  up  to  this  point  belongs  for  the  most  part  to 
past  history,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  in  order  to 
understand  any  sketch  of  the  present.  For  the  origin  and  causes  of 
our  political,  moral,  and  social  conditions,  and  of  the  place  which 
Italy  takes  among  European  nations,  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  past.  A  view  of  Italian  life,  like  everything  else,  must  be  com- 
plex, since  the  present  is  always  the  consequence  of  the  past,  just  as 
the  future  must  be  the  issue  of  the  past  and  present. 

The  scattered  melnbers  of  the  Italian  nation  have  been  finally 
united  by  means  of  a  great,  though  tardy  revolution ;  for  ages  they 
had  been  artificially  kept  asunder  by  the  most  complicated  and 
subtle  combinations  of  an  astute  and  tenacious  policy,  and  when  the 
political  union  was  accomplished,  the  several  states  had  but  few 
points  in  common.  The  first  and  chief  common  interest  was  that 
of  possessing  a  united  country ;  the  next  was  the  fundamental 
character  or  temperament,  the  habits,  requirements,  and  deep  aspira- 
tions which  depend  on  the  natural  conditions  of  climate  and  soil, 
and  on  a  certain  community  of  traditions  and  history.  There  was 
also  the  bond  of  a  common  religion,  and  finally  of  a  common  philo- 
sophy. On  this  basis  the  work  of  fusion  was  begun  which  was  to 
weld  together  the  moral,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Italian  people. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  needless  to  insist,  but  something  must  be 
«aid  of  the  second.  The  Italian  character  or  temperament,  although 
it  seems  to  vary  when  we  compare  the  inhabitants  of  one  district 
with  another,  assumes  a  common  type  when  it  is  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  with  reference  to  other  nations.  It  has  certain  qualities 
which  are  due  to  the  causes  indicated  above,  and  chief  among  them 
ds  the  tendency  to  be  actuated  by  sentiments  and  passion,  rather 
tihan  by  motives  of  self-interest.  This  tendency  is  marked  in  pro- 
3K>rtion  to  the  elevation  of  character  and  education  possessed  by  classes 
-aand  individuals ;  they  achieve  distinction  in  proportion  as  they  yield  to 
an  inclination  to  which  they  are  led,  both  by  their  own  feelings  and 
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them,  and  in  the  unfettered  liberty  now  enjoyed  by  Italy  thease  is 
certainly  no  longer  any  reason  for  prolonging  their  existence,  vhich  is 
no  longer  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  aie  now 
merely  unproductive,  but  they  foster  a  love  of  mystery  in  young  men, 
and  simulate  the  dramatic  effects  of  conspiracy,  a  quality  which  tends 
to  their  survival. 

Like  many  other  customs  which  are  only  the  survival  of  a  past  state 
of  things,  thid  phase  is  gradually  disappearing,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
recrudescence,  and  its  end  is  foreshadowed  by  the  very  fact  of  the  wide 
diffusion  of  such  societies.  While  the  members  of  these  associations 
are  politically  insignificant  in  other  countries,  they  retain  in  Italy 
the  mysterious  and  obsolete  usages  of  fanatics.  I  am  justified  in 
calling  them  obsolete,  since  the  terrible  associations  which  haye 
recently  been  formed  to  spread  destruction  and  death  have,  to  the 
honour  of  our  country,  taken  no  root  here.  Our  country  has  reason  to 
be  satisfied  that,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  so  many  parties  and 
secret  societies,  the  most  intricate  political  questions  have  been 
solved  almost  without  effusion  of  blood. 

When  we  descend  from  the  lofty  regions  of  public  and  poUtical 
life  to  the  humbler  details  of  ordinary  life,  we  are  again  aware  of  the 
predominance  of  sentiment  over  reality*    It  appears  chiefly  in  a 
certain  disproportion  between  the  end  and  its  means  which  may 
often  be  observed,  not  only  in  practical  life,  but  in  the  opinions  by 
which   it  is  actuated.     Any  one  who  attains  his  object  by  means 
disproportionate  to  their  effect  is  more  interesting  thaji  one  who  only 
employs  adequate  means,  since  in  the  latter  case  the  effect  is  dimi- 
nished by  the  apparent  ease  with  which  success  is  achieved.    Thus 
the  volunteer  is  more  admired  than  the  soldier,  and  the  sailor  who 
carries  oranges  from  Palermo  to  New  Orleans  in  a  sailing  vessel 
arouses  more  interest  than  the  seamen  of  our  navy  or  the  passengers 
on  board  a  steam-vessel.    Any  enterprise,  even  a  civic  festival,  gives 
^eater  pleasure  to  the  multitude,  and  excites  more  enthusiasm,  if  it  is 
a  sudden  thought  and  hastily  prepared,  than  if  it  has  been  carefully 
planned  beforehand.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Italians  have  a 
gift  for  producing  remarkable  results  in  a  short  time  and  with  slight 
preparation,  yet  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  difficulties  and  delays  which 
accrue  in  public  life,  and  still  more  in  industrial  and  commercial 
affairs,  from  this  habit  of  mind. 

The  same  tendency  has  conduced  to  fill  the  convents  in  past 
times,  and  it  has  filled  and  continues  to  fill  the  prisons.  Its  influence 
is  still  predominant,  especially  in  private  life.  Love,  jealousy,  and 
vengeance  continue  to  affect  certain  classes  of  society  to  a  degree 
disproportionate  to  their  actual  importance.  Tales  of  love  have  an 
invincible  attraction  for  our  lower  classes,  and  there  is  a  whole  litera- 
ture of  tales  of  vengeance.  Jealousy  takes  the  same  important  place, 
and  it  has  become  the  subject  of  legislation.    A  man  who  does  not 
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know  how  to  avenge  an  affront,  to  obtain  juetice  for  himself,  and  de- 
mand life  for  life,  is  unmanly  in  the  popular  estimation,  especially  in 
Soathem  and  Central  Italy.  A  woman  would  refuse  to  smile  upon  a 
man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  This  mode 
of  feeling,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  higher  classes  in  the  frequency 
of  duels,  is  in  the  lower  orders  the  principal  cause  of  crimes  of 
violence.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  national  quickness  of  temperament, 
and  by  the  little  respect  for  law  which  dates  from  earlier  times, 
when  legal  justice  was  full  of  abuses.  For  this  reason  a  naturally 
humane  and  gentle  people  takes  an  unfavourable  place  in  the  statis- 
tics of  crime,  in  which  violent  offences  occupy  an  exceptional  place. 

As,  however,  the  Italians  have  not  adopted  destructive  societies, 
so  also  they  could  not  possibly  be  guilty  of  the  dragonnadeSj  nor  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Commune.  And  we  con- 
stantly encounter  instances  of  kindness  and  humanity,  especially  in 
the  lower  classes,  which  call  for  our  admiration.  From  their  special 
qualities  the  people  may  be  said  to  be  capable  of  all  good  as  well  as 
of  all  evil.  And  among  their  prevailing  Sentiments,  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  already  indicated,  the  highest  place  is  taken  by  what 
is  termed  humanity. 

The  lower  classes  are  not  only  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  bonds 
of  kindred,  but  they  display  in  their  family  relations,  and  even  in 
those  with  strangers,  a  devotion  and  love  which  puts  those  classes  to 
shame  who  might  do  likewise  at  small  personal  inconvenience.  The 
reserved  and  defensive  spirit  which  characterises  the  modem  civilisa- 
tion of  many  countries  is  unknown  in  Italian  life.  The  joys  and 
sorrows  of  life  are  readily  shared  with  relations,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bours. He  who  has  more  than  one  loaf  is  ready  to  give  to  the  neigh- 
bour who  is  destitute,  knowing  that  he  shall  be  relieved  in  a  like 
necessity.  .  Insensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  a  want  of  com- 
passion or  heartlessness,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  unpardonable  sin  in 
Italy,  while  much  is  forgiven  to  the  compassionate.  There  is  no 
country  where  the  plea  for  forgiveness  to  the  Magdalen  is  more 
readily  accepted. 

This  same  people,  if  their  honour  or  that  of  their  wives  is  con- 
cerned, or  even  if  their  passions  are  aroused  by  argument  or  contra- 
diction, will  stain  some  friendly  dwelling  with  blood,  without 
incurring  the  censure  of  the  multitude.  It  is  this  morbid  condition 
of  public  opinion  which  produces  the  evil ;  nor  can  it  be  cured  by 
legislation,  but  it  must  be  traced  back  to  its  source.  On  the  day 
^wben  the  striker  is  regarded  as  an  ordinary  criminal,  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  in  Italy  will  be  materially  diminished,  since 
deliberate  offences,  committed  from  motives  of  self-interest,  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  first  effect  of  an  act  of  violence  is  commonly  to 
ruin  the  position  and  future  of  the  delinquent,  who  has  preferred  the 
satis&etion  of  his  dominant  passion  to  any  other  consideration. 
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What  ve  have  said  of  the  lower  clasBes,  and  on  matters  whick 
^peoially  coDcem  them,  applies  in  a  measure  to  all  classes  and  all 
contingencies  of  life.  Well-ordered  lives  have  not  unfrequently  beoi 
compromised  by  their  uncontrollable  passion  for  some  woitUesi 
thing.  An  exact  acquaintance  with  this  side  of  tbe  national  chanuto 
is  indispensable  in,  dealing  both  with  public  and  private  men.  Aivotd 
may  be  enough  to  obtain  what  oould  not  be  procured  with  a  million 
of  francs,  noz  would  a  million  compensate  for  the  harm  which  that 
word  may  do.  We  are  reminded  of  Macchiav^li's  description  of  the 
people,  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb  And  yet  those  who  tiuly 
know  the  Italian  people  know  that  they  are  not  so  calculating  as 
is  supposed.  It  is  when  we  contemplate  only  one  side  of  their  cha- 
racter that  we  can  accept  Macchiavelli's  estimate  of  them. 

There  is  another  characteristic,  more  or  less  common  to  the 
people,  which,  like  the  former,  is  productive  both  of  good  and  evil;  I 
mean  their  mental  productiveness  and  versatility.   Probably  no  other 
nation  is  endowed  with  such  keen  perception  and  lively  imagination^ 
and,  when  their  passions  are  not  aroused-,  their  just  judgment^  or 
what  is  commonly  called  good  sense,  is  remarkable.     Although  we 
are  accustomed  to  it,  we  are  constantly  struck  afresh  by  the  precodiy 
of  children's  intelligence,  and  by  the  sagacity  of  observation  in  the 
uneducated.     In  no  other  country  can  a  moderately  intelligent  man 
make  himself  master  of  a  subject  of  which  be  has  no  previous  know- 
ledge  in  so  short  a  time#     This  facility  is  full  of  resources  in  critical 
moments,  but  on  the  other  bandit  renders  its  possessor  less  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  exerting  that  constant  and  orderly  application  which 
can  alone  achieve  the  complete  mastery  of  a  subject,  both  in  theory 
and  practice*     So  it  is  that  the  dilettante  is  much  better  received  in 
Italy  than  the  affarieia*    This  hasty  and  superficial  view  is  eom- 
monly  applied  to  politics  and  government,  by  which   both,  and 
especially  the  last,  frequently  suffer. 

The  facile  and  versatile  mind^  when  applied  to  sentiment  or  the 
dominant  passion,  displays  ready  wit.  Macohiavelli  in  his  PrwMhf^ 
declared  this  to  be  the  art  which  he  who  wished  to  reign  must  culti- 
vate. Every  Italian  can  easily  mark  out  a  course  for  himself,  in 
order  to  attain  the  objects  so  eagerly  desired.  But  in  proportion  a^ 
the  objects  which  men  set  before  them  are  enlarged,  the  feriings  and 
passions  of  the  individual  lose  their  force  and  efficacy ;  and  the  art 
of  satisfying  our  personal  desire  then  loses  its  importance.  And 
since  the  phase  which  rendered  the  Italian  quick«witted  and  self- 
interested  tends  to  disappear,  he  now  shows  himself  to  be  rather  a 
man  of  feeling  and  passion  than  one  swayed  by  his  interests* 

We  touched  upon  the  faith  and  philosophy  which  the  people  have 
in  conunon.  Neither  the  Beformation  nor  the  philosophy  which 
resulted  from  it  ever  took  root  in  Italy.  The  heritage  handed  down 
to  the  Latin  peoples  and  carefully  guarded  by  them  is  the  ideal 
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philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  with  its  development  in  the  highest 
ideal ;  the  one  religion  which  contemplates  and  includes  all  created^ 
things  in  a  perfect  order,  which  embraces  the  past,  present,  and 
ftitore.  Doabtless  in  times  of  political  decadence  and  of  the  degra- 
dation of  gaieral  ctdturC)  these  grand  objects  lost  some  of  their 
Instare,  and  only  surviyed  in  mnte,  instinctive  habits,  which  afforded* 
proofs  of  their  former  inflnence,  rather  than  of  their  present  vitality. 
Hence  the  Italians  were  accused  of  indifference  to  speculative  philo-* 
sophy,  and  of  being  more  given  to  superstition  than  to  religion.  But 
tradition  was  still  implanted  in  the  depths  of  the  national  conscience^ 
and  the  later  meaning  of  these  -customs  was  again  revealed  to  the 
hearts  of  men  of  culture,  of  priests,  and  statesmen,  who  were  more  or 
less  consciously  influenced  by  the  general  attraction  towards  that  form 
of  civilisation  which  is  based  on  the  conception  of  the  one  God,  dis-' 
tinct  from  nature,  and  the  effective  providence  of  the  world ;  of  man 
consisting  of  spirit  and  matter,  whose  will  is  free,  and  the  master  of 
his  body ;  of  man's  immediate  responsibility  towards  &od ;  of  com- 
pensation in  another  life  for  the  injustice  and  inequalities  whicb  are 
manifest  here ;  and  finally,  of  the  superiority  of  words  to  things,  of 
art  over  nature,  in  short,  of  the  ideal  over  reality. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  many  of  the  new  ideas 
became  current  in  Italy;  some  of  them  proposed  to  separate  philo- 
sophy from  religion,  others  to  introduce  new  philosophies,  and  oliters 
again,  although  these  were  only  a  small  minority,  to  bring  in  the 
forms  of  a  new  religion.     But  the  national  type  was  so  predominant 
that  although  these  theories  were  successively  adopted,  especially  by 
the  urban  populations^  yet  they  had  only  a  negative  effect,  and  a  firm 
basis  of  faith  was  never  expelled  from  the  national  conscience.   Hence 
came  the  moral  and  political  inconsistency  of  all  the  dissidents,  who 
never  succeeded  in  classifying  themselves  in  a  reasonable  or  rational 
form,  so  that  they  remained  isolated  individuals,  however  numerous 
tiiey  might  be.    Thus  they  formed  a  party  of  negation,  presenting 
only  destructive  elements,  with  nothing  to  build  up  in  place  of  what 
they  destroyed.    As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  isolation,  the 
religious  opponent  soon  became  an  irreligious  atheist,  the  naturalist 
became  a  materialist,  and  both  parties  were  drawn  into  scepticism. 
All  the  infinite  gradations  of  thought  which  have  been  formulated 
since  the  Beformation,  developed  by  the  long  exercise  of  free  thought 
among  the  Teutonic  races,  which  have  their  source  in  the  want  of 
idealism  in  their  earliest  traditions,  have  not  been  accepted  in  Italy. 
Our  devotion  to  the  ideal  and  the  absolute  produced  the  Divima  CoWh 
media  and  other  masterpieces  of  literature  and  of  the  arts.  Catholic 
xnorality  and  Roman  jurisprudence,  while  it  left  us  defenceless  in  the 
difficulties  of  every-day  life,  often  rendered  us  unequal  to  the  com- 
plicated transactions  of  our  modem  existence,  and  has  not  permitted 
us  to  attain  to  that  condition  of  prosperity  which  is  the  most  decisive 
result  of  modem  civilisation. 
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One  manife8taiion,of  this  phase  of  Italian  thought  is  tmdoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  our  conceptions  of  the  State.    Italy  was  not  indeed 
the  firtft  to  formulate  the  idea,  since  she  adopted  it  eii  bloc  from  the 
revolutiooary  ideas  of  France.    The  Revolution   which  overthrew 
political  order  and  profoundly  agitated  all  social  conditions  was 
always  under  the  influence  of  ideal  philosophy,  and  the  devotion  of 
the  French   people  to  the  ideal  and  the  absolute  is  unchanged, 
although  under  their  present  conditions  its  only  effect  is  to  maintain 
them  in  a  permanent  state  of  restlessness  and  unsatisfied  aspirations. 
To  the  Kevolution  the  State,  as  it  exists  in  modem  nations,  both  in 
its  nature  and  in   popular  opinion,  is  due.    Among  Grseco-Latin 
nations  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  State  into  an  abstract 
idea,  and  this  not  merely  in  its  form  and  basis,  but  even  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  representatives  of  the  State.    The  French,  and  also  the 
Italian  Legitimist,  although  the  latter  is  less  embittered,  are  only  to 
be  found  in  these  races,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fiepublicsn. 
Devotion  to  a  political  idea  tends  to  diminish  its  practical  usefol- 
ness.    The  effect  of  this  conception  of  the  government  becomes  still 
more  apparent  in  its  ordinary  and  constant  action.     This  abstnu:- 
tion  of  the  State  which  takes  its  concrete  form  in  the  government, 
whether  it  be  the  product  of  historical  development  or  of  an  isolated 
fact,  becomes  an  idea  which  advances  towards  certain  ideal  ends 
irrespective  of  the  conditions  of  real  life,  and  often  even  in  opposition 
to  them.     Time  was  when  its  highest  ideal  was  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples of  authority,  thus  converting  the  means  into  an  end.   .Now  the 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  man  takes  the  first  place :  equality,  labour, 
instruction,  and  the  indefinite  progress  of  man,  thus  converting  ends 
into  means. 

All  these  theories  of  philosophical  science,  which  ought  to  be 
combined  into  an  objective  ideal  so  far  as  the  complex  relations 
of  social  life  permit,  become  in  Italy  party  questions,  which  it  is 
sought  to  carry  into  immediate  application,  without  considering  the 
possible  hindrances  in  the  way ;  more  harm  than  good  is  often  done, 
and  the  highest  conceptions  are  vitiated  by  mischievous  and  ill- 
advised  application.     It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  whenever  it  is  sought  to  realise  an  ideal  the  inexorable 
logic  of  nature  produces  a  reaction,  and  a  conflict  ensues  in  which 
the  attempt  to  attain  to  the  absolutely  good  generally  ends  in  &iliue 
The  history  of  France  for  the  last  hundred  years  is   a  proof  of 
this,  and  it  would  be  the  same  in  Italy  if  she  did  not  possess 
certain  qualities   which    neutralise    the    efforts    of    her   school  of 
doctHnaires. 

We  have  already  borne  testimony  to  the  good  sense  of  our  countiy- 
men,  a  quality  which  is  due  to  their  quickness  of  mind,  and  which  is 
habitually  present  except  when  their  violent  passions  are  excited. 
This  quality  has  always  acted  as  a  safety-valve,  to  correct  in  practice 
the  excessive  pressure  of  theory.     This  compensation  has  often  pre- 
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Eeryed  and  will,  as  we  hope/ still  preserve  Italy  from  the  ultiinate  and 
sometimes  formidable  consequences  of  the  api^lication  of  her  ideals; 
It  has  not  done  so,  however,  without  reacting  on  the  national  character ; 
she  has  been  constrained  to  make  innumerable  accommodations  and 
transitions  in  order  to  conciliate  that  which  she  presumed  to  be  her 
duty  with  what  she  has  actually  accomplished,  the  written  law  with 
the  exigencies  of  common  life,  and  theory  with  practice.  This  habit 
of  Ubeial  interpretation,  resulting  from  the  application  of  an  ideal 
system  to  the  various  institutions  of  actual  life,  has  saved  Italy  in 
many  dangerous  crises,  and  has  also  been  the  cause  of  not  a  few  dis- 
orders, and  of  a  still  larger  number  of  accusations,  directed  against 
the  institutions  themselves,  and  against  the  morality  of  the  whole 
nation. 

In  spite  of  this  the  system  is  still  pursued,  both  with  respect 
to  public  a^d  private  life.  We  will  cite  some  instances  in  the 
former  case  which  plainly  show  its  influence.  First,  the  State  was 
formerly  one  with  the  dominant  religious  principle,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  conception  was  absolute ;  the  State  is  now  declared  with 
equal  decision  to  be  altogether  apart  from  religion.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  opinion  and  conscience  of  the  people  the  old  foundation 
is  abandoned,  and  we  are  taught  to  rely  on  that  negative  power 
which  is  able  to  destroy  the  past,  but  is  less  adapted  to  constitute 
a  new  order  of  morality  and  politics.  Thus,  while  the  State  has 
alienated  on  one  side  most  of  the  conservative  elements  of  the 
country^  on  the  other  she  is  at  a  loss  to  find  in  the  opposite  party 
formulas  which  will  secure  a  stable  ord^  of  things.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  present  Government  are  due  to  this  cause.  The 
same  logical  and  absolute  criterion  is  applied  to  our  economic  system, 
which,  partly  on  account  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  a  state  of 
revolution,  partly  to  do  honour  to  our  theories,  has  been  wholly 
ordered  with  reference  to  a  State  which  has  inherited  the  functions 
of  a  universal  providence.  The  means  of  communication,  the 
management  of  towns,  education  and  public  health,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  even  amusements  are  all  protected  and  governed 
more  or  less  directly  by  the  public  departments,  and  ultimately 
by  the  State.  I  need  hardly  point  out  the  diminution  of  personal 
and  independent  action  which  issues  firom  this  system  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  life,  and  the  way  in  which  they  restrict  the 
national  expansion.  It  is  more  important  to  note  that  this  official 
distribution  of  a  certain  portion  of  good  things  to  everyone  is  more 
costly  than  profitable.  Property,  manufactures,  and  commerce  are 
paralysed  beneath  the  burden  of  social  conditions  which  are  both 
costly  and  bureaucratic,  and  the  development  of  national  prosperity 
is  checked  instead  of  dispensing  its  benefits  to  the  nation  in  a  more 
effectual  way  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  costly  and  complicated 
action  of  the  State. 
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Tmy,  and  even  now  in  the  general  estimation  there  is  a  distinction 
between  one  Italian  and  another,  and  his  origin  and  pergonal 
characteristics  are  more  considered  than  in  the  case  of  other  nation- 
alities in  which  the  community  of  type  is  of  earlier  date.  This 
feeling  unconsciously  testifies  to  the  marked  diversity  of  type  which 
exists  in  the  nation  itself. 

And  yet  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Italian  nation- 
ality is  in  its  present  condition  less  firmly  and  solidly  constitnted 
than  any  other  nationality.     We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the 
psychological  reasons  of  phenomena  which  might  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  homogeneity  of  nature  is  not  the  strongest  and 
most  tenacious  of  political  bonds.     But  it  is  a  fact  which  Europe 
will  have  to  accept  as  time  goes  on^  that  as  in  analogous  circumstances 
it  often  occurs  that  widely  differing  characters  agree  better  than 
those  which  resemble  each  other,  so  in  Italy,  now  that  their  interests 
are  no  longer  opposed,  this  diversity  between  different  provinces  and 
between  one  man  and  another  not  only  presents  no  serious  obstacle 
to  political  unity,  but  may  in  some  respects  be  a  guarantee  for  it 
In  fact,  the  uniform  and  simultaneous  political  agitation  which  is, 
owing  to  the  modem  constitution  of  society,  only  too  easy  in  other 
nations,  becomes  almost  impossible  in  Italy,  in  which  local  preju- 
dices correct  the  tendency  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  political 
•events.    The  prevalence  of  a  Republican  or  Socialist  agitation  in 
southern  Italy  does  not  imply  a  similar  agitation  in  the  north ;  nor  will 
the  reactionary  spirit  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  be  neces- 
sarily communicated  to   the  west.     And  above,  or   rather  below 
these  primary  differences,  there  gradually  extends  a  wide-spreading 
net  of  common  sentiments  and  interests,  which  are  fostered  by  the 
recollection  of  past  misfortunes,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  benefits 
<lerived  from  the  State  which  unites  them  in  a  common  bond  of 
strong  affection.     Of  this  the  people  themselves  are  perhaps  uncon- 
scious, but  it  is  displayed  in  some  critical  moment,  and  undeceives  a 
careful  observer,  who  may  have  been  misled  by  the  petty  rivalries  of 
different  districts  and  parishes  which  ruffle  the  surface  of  a  lake  that 
is  in  reality  deep  and  calm. 

If,  however,  these  differences^in  their  component  elements  do  not 
menace  the  existence  of  the  State,  they  are  not,  and  cannot  for  some 
time  to  come,  be  without  results.  They  are  now,  as  they  have  ever 
been  in  Italy,  causes  at  once  of  weakness  and  of  strength,  of  her 
highest  glory  and  of  her  greatest  disasters.  They  are  the  favourite 
theme  both  of  her  friends  and  enemies ;  they  are  the  source  of  her 
originality,  of  the  inexhaustible  curiosity  which  is  aroused  by  all  her 
actions,  and  of  that  indefinable  attraction  she  possessed  for  our 
fathers,  whose  admiration  was  given  to  the  unrivalled  monuments  of 
the  genius  and  intellect  of  her  children,  surrounded  though  they 
were  by  a  chronic  state  of  brigandage,  and  by  a  troop  of  b^gars, 
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and  who,  notwithstanding,  did  not  remain  inactive,  but  invested  this 
cotmby  with  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  which  added  to  its  glory.  This 
generation  can  scarcely  understand  the  generous  and  heroic  sacrifices 
of  those,  many  of  them  obscure  men,  who  met  death,  exile,  or  im- 
prisonment, and,  forgetfal  of  self,  ended  in  poverty  an  existence  which 
had  been  full  of  suffering  and  danger  because  they  were  actuated 
by  the  sole  aim  of  saving  their  country.  In  doing  so  they  had  to 
deal  with  the  miseries  which  were  the  inheritance  of  the  past  times, 
and  which  the  breath  of  revolution  kindled  into  life,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  an  embarrassment  to  the  difficult  task  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Italy.  Nor  was  it  the  least  noble  or  politic  act  of  our 
revolution,  that  in  reconstituting  the  country  all  its  elements  were 
included  under  one  flag. 

What  I  have  said  up  to  this  point  belongs  for  the  most  part  to 
past  history,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  in  order  to 
understand  any  sketch  of  the  present.  For  the  origin  and  causes  of 
our  political,  moral,  and  social  conditions,  and  of  the  place  which 
Italy  takes  among  European  nations,  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  past.  A  view  of  Italian  life,  like  everything  else,  must  be  com- 
plex, since  the  present  is  always  the  consequence  of  the  past,  just  as 
the  future  must  be  the  issue  of  the  past  and  present. 

The  scattered  meinbers  of  the  Italian  nation  have  been  finally 
united  by  means  of  a  great,  though  tardy  revolution ;  for  ages  they 
had  been  artificially  kept  asunder  by  the  most  complicated  and 
subtle  combinations  of  an  astute  and  tenacious  policy,  and  when  the 
political  union  was  accomplished,  the  several  states  had  but  few 
points  in  common.  The  first  and  chief  common  interest  was  that 
of  possessing*  a  united  country ;  the  next  was  the  fundamental 
character  or  temperament,  the  habits,  requirements,  and  deep  aspira- 
tions which  depend  on  the  natural  conditions  of  climate  and  soil, 
and  on  a  certain  community  of  traditions  and  history.  There  was 
also  the  bond  of  a  common  religion,  and  finally  of  a  common  philo- 
sophy. On  this  basis  the  work  of  fusion  was  begun  which  was  to 
weld  together  the  moral,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Italian  people. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  needless  to  insist,  but  something  must  be 
said  of  the  second.  The  Italian  character  or  temperament,  althougli 
it  seems  to  vary  when  we  compare  the  inhabitants  of  one  district 
with  another,  assumes  a  common  type  when  it  is  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  with  reference  to  other  nations.  It  has  certain  qualities 
which  are  due  to  the  causes  indicated  above,  and  chief  among  them 
is  the  tendency  to  be  actuated  by  sentiments  and  passion,  rather 
than  by  motives  of  self-interest.  This  tendency  is  marked  in  pro- 
portion to  the  elevation  of  character  and  education  possessed  by  classes 
and  individuals ;  they  achieve  distinction  in  proportion  as  they  yield  to 
an  inclination  to  which  they  are  led,  both  by  their  own  feelings  and 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  91.  F  F 
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is  the  fanatic  or  the  sectarian  regarded  with  the  same  favour.  So 
again,  the  man  who  employs  adequate  means  to  attain  a  great  end, 
even  if  these  do  not  speak  to  the  imagination,  begins  to  attract 
public  attention.  A  great  manufacturer,  a  simple  producer,  and  an 
inteUigent  constructor,  cannot  indeed  yet  rival  an  orator,  an  adven- 
turer, or  a  tribune  of  the  people ;  but  they  begin  to  acquire  the  in- 
fluence which  is  due  to  them.  They  do  not  yet  form  classes :  the  chief 
men  among  them  remain  isolated,  but  they  are  no  longer  regarded 
with  the  ill-will,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  indiflTerence,  which  is  the 
portion  of  men  of  business  as  a  whole ;  they  rather  begin  to  be  the 
objects  of  national  gratitude  and  respect. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  growing  sentiment  yarious  indusirial 
and  commercial  enterprises  have  arisen  in  Italy,  and  collective  ope- 
rations are  to  some  extent  substituted  for  private  undertakings.  The 
first  field  to  which  they  have  been  applied  is  agriculture,  which  is 
the  chief  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  the  country;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  the  making  of  wine,  the  rearing  of  silkworms, 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  have  attracted  special  attention, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  these  industries  have  been  improved, 
although  all  the  first  experiments  have  not  been  crowned  with 
success.  Next,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of 
stock,  to  dairy  produce,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  although 
foreign  competition,  and  the  extraction  of  oil  from  other  substances, 
have  hindered  success  in  the  two  latter  branches  of  industry.  These 
are  the  first  fruits  of  associated  work  in  a  country  adapted  to  grow 
all  the  productions  of  the  temperate  zone ;  and  although  their  extent 
is  limited  by  circumstances  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  this  exchange  of  patriarchal  agriculture  for 
modem  industry. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  manufactures.  Cloth  and  cotton  goods 
have  formed  the  principal  objects  of  internal  industry,  and  have 
found  it  hard  to  compete  with  foreign  and  less  costly  merchandise. 
Immediately  after  these  come  the  artistic  industries  which  flou- 
rish under  favour  of  the  national  tradition.'  It  is  singular  that  all 
these  industries,  works  in  bronze,  glass,  carved  wood,  and  artificial 
flowers,  which  may  almost  be  included  in  the  field  of  art,  begin  to 
languish  and  die  as  soon  as  they  lose  the  vivifying  touch  of  genius 
and  leave  the  hand  of  man  to  become  commercial  and  mechanical. 
Italy  sells  her  artistic  Venetian  crystals,  and  buys  glass  tumblers  for 
the  table;  she  exports  her  Ginori's  porcelain,  and  the  artistic 
majolica  which  may  still  be  found  in  her  principal  cities,  to  buy 
dinner-services  made  abroad ;  she  sends  away  the  inlaid  furniture  of 
Siena  and  Florence  in  order  to  bring  back  the  upholstery  of  Fans 
and  Brussels. 

The  Italian  artisan  is  easily  disgusted  with  mechanical  labour, 
and  is  less  adapted  to  succeed  in  it,  while  he  often  displays  real 
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superiority  in  all  works  which  require  invention,  so  that  he  can  put 
into  them  something  of  his  own.  This  is,  however,  a  minor  difficulty, 
which  education  and  custom  would  do  much  to  overcome.  The 
greater  obstacle  to  the  development  of  industrial  manufactures  con- 
sists in  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  want  of  fuel.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  certain  compensation  for  these  defects  in  the 
possibility  of  producing  motive  pow^  without  fuel,  and  in  the  still 
relatively  low  price  of  labour.  Her  abundant  water  power,  aided  by 
the  recent  discoveries  of  modem  science,  promises  well  for  the  future 
of  Italy.  Other  motive  powers  have  already  been  tried,  but  only  in 
isolated  cases,  so  that  they  cannot  yet  be  included  among  the  factors 
of  our  civilisation. 

Our  commerce  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  navigation  com- 
panies, some  of  which  are  sufficiently  prosperous ;  and  here  also  we 
find  the  same  difficulties  which  arise  in  agriculture,  namely,  how  to 
exchange  old  vessels  and  the  Italian  sailors  with  their  sailing  crafb 
for  the  ships  and  seamen  required  in  all  the  great  enterprises  of 
modem  navigation. 

The  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  divided  strength,  of  the  new 
requirements  of  modem  life,  and  of  the  necessity  of  co-operative 
labour  in  order  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  existence,  continues  to 
make  its  way  in  Italy,  as  we  see  in  many  instances.  We  need  only 
cifce  the  exhibitions  at  Milan  and  Turin  as  a  proof  of  industrial 
activity.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hold 
such  exhibitions,  and  their  success  indicates  real  progress. 

All  these  branches  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  have 
to  contend  against  the  same  obstacles,  most  of  which  have  their 
ongin  in  the  general  conditions  we  have  described.  These  may  be 
placed  in  two  categories :  the  first  relating  to  the  insufficiency  of 
means  to  insure  success,  the  second  to  obstacles  connected  with  ;^the 
State. 

Undertakings  of  whatever  kind  are  rarely  begun  with  capital 
enough  to  permit  them  to  pass  through  the  first  stormy  period  of  a 
rising  industry  without  shipwreck.  The  want  of  capital  in  Italy  is 
partly  owing  to  the  backward  condition  of  her  commerce,  relatively 
to  other  nations,  partly  to  the  expenditure  of  money  and  energy 
demanded  by  the  great  work  of  reconstituting  the  nation.  The 
inadequate  means  employed  is  also  due  to  the  old  habit  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  of  setting  out  on  a  long  journey  lightly  burdened,  thus 
applying  the  usages  of  nomad  horsemen  to  business  matters.  Italy 
does  not  yet  understand  how  to  constitute  great  companies,  since  she 
has  not  acquired  the  habits  of  confidence  and  promptitude  which  are 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  important  affairs.  Another  defect  which 
seems  at  first  sight  slight  and  superficial  has  its  importance,  the 
want  of  self-assertion.  This  ooimtry,  which  has  been  credited  with 
the  capacity  of  profiting  by  the  industry  of  others,  has  in  reality  in 
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not  a  few  cases  allowed  foreigners  to  reap  the  benefits  of  many  of  ker 
productions. 

In  the  seoond  category  of  obstacles  we  must  plaoe  the  attitude  of 
the  State.  Absorbed  in  an  infinite  number  of  genecal  queations 
which  concern  the  realisation  of  its  ideals,  the  Grovemment  cazes  little 
for  the  practical  demands  of  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  people. 
It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that  the  fiscal  system  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  both  in  its  essence  and  in  its  mode  of  a]^licar 
tion,  makes  it  impossible  for  any  great  industrial  undertakinf;  to 
succeed. 

The  wisdom  gained  by  experience  is  not  as  yet  very  apparent  in  tbe 
country.  The  abolition  of  the  grist  tax  might  be  cited  as  a  proof 
of  wisdom  if  the  circumstance  imder  which  the  measure  was  earned 
did  not  point  to  its  having  been  done  for  the  sake  of  popularity 
rather  tiian  as  an  act  of  mature  consideration.  And  in  fact  the 
burden  removed  from  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  laid  upon 
others,  which  have  suffered  severely  in  consequence.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  step  forwards  and  a  tribute  to  public  opinion,  which  b^^ins  to 
awake  and  direct  its  attention  to  this  important  subject. 

All  tbe  official  inquiries  into  the  various  branches  of  puUic 
wealth,  although  generally  condncted  by  members  of  the  Government, 
agree  that  the  taxation  is  excessive.  These  words  are  natmally 
echoed  by  the  multitude,  and  we  may  suppose  that  their  united 
voices  wiU  soon  reach  the  ears  of  Parliament.  It  is  diflScult  to  solve 
the  problem. presented  to  us.  We  have  to  pay  for  a  Sevolution,  a 
payment  repudiated  by  some  other  nations,  but  we  shall  discharge 
the  debt  at  whatever  cost.  The  crisis  draws  to  an  end,  however,  and, 
aided  by  a  more  modest  estimate  of  the  functions  of  the  State  which 
must  necessarily  gain  ground,  the  acute  period  of  taxation  will  pass 
away  and  the  return  to  a  more  normal  state  of  things  is  at  hand. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  moral  and  intellectual   evolution 
through  which  Italy  is  passing.     In  what  concerns  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  religion,  which  hafi  concentrated  the  heat  of  ccmtroveisy 
among  Latin  races,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  a  fact  which  has  escaped 
superficial  observers.    With  a  large  number  of  citizens  (^  all  classes  the 
practice  of  religion  has  been  insensibly  gaining  ground,  a  practice 
which  is  averse  to  controversy,  and  seeks  to  hold  a  middle  way 
between  scepticism  and  asceticism.    A  certain  Catholic  and  Christian 
standard  has  silently  arisen  which  regulates  the  lives  of  numerous 
classes  without  disposing  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the  political  and 
intellectual  movements  of  tthe  day.    They  are,  mcnre  or  less  con- 
sciously, the  disciples  of  Balbo,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  Gioberti 
and  Bosmini,  and  of  all  tJiat  Pleiad  of  men  who  inaugurated  the 
revival  of  Italy  before  political  differences  had  become  embittered, 
and  when  the  hope  of  uniting  their  rdigion  and  their  ooiuitry  in  a 
close  embrace  was  not  abandoned*    Those  men  were  patriotic  with- 
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oat  being  ineligiotifl.    Sut  the  difference  between  them  and  their 

more  recent  followers  consists,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  fact  that 

discussion    is   now  ayoidod..     For  some  years  there  has  been  a 

i«markable  abstinence  from  polemics,  at  all  events  on  the  part  of 

the  laity^      When  any  word  has  been  spoken^  it   1ms    been   by 

gome  ecclesiastic,  and  it  has  been  received  in  silence  by  the  laity, 

who  abstain  from  applause  for  &ar   of  embittering  a  controversy 

which  is  theoretically  exhausted,  and  practically  not  yet  mature; 

Heneethe  sensible  and  open  strife  is  only  kept  alive  between  the 

two  irreconcilable  combatants,  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuary  and  its 

despisers.     This  complicates  the  position  of  those  who  dtand  between 

the  two,  and  still  more  it  makes  the  work  difficult  which  they  carry 

on  in  silence.    The  world  which  ignores  their  position  really  owes 

much  to  them ;  it  is  possibly  through  them  that  the  hoorrors  of  a 

violent  revolution  have  been  averted.     And  although  their  action 

was  ignored,  it  has  finally  made  itself  felt  in  the  development  of 

public  life.    It  has  modified  the  sphere  of  politics,  it  has  ereated  a 

more  moderate  and  tolerant  public  opinion,  even  in  its  most  liberal 

and  advanced  manifestations.     It  has  finally  influenced  the  Govern-* 

ment,  which  has  become  more  temperate  in  its  hostile  action  in 

ecclesiastical  matters,  an  action  by  which  Jtalian  policy  was  distin-^ 

guished  in  its  beginnings,  and  which  is  now  exchanged  for  a  system 

which  at  any  rate  declares  a  truce,  and  seeks  to  establish  a  modus 

vivendL 

In  philosophy  the  same  thing  has  also  occurred  to  some  extent. 
As  in  matters  of  religion,  Italy,  without  becoming  Protestant,  has 
sought  to  salve  the  questions  which  arise  in  accordance  with  her  own 
traditions,  so  also  in  philosophy  she  has  not  been  able  to  break  away 
from  them;     Another  cause  has  conduced  to  this  practical  effect* 
Italy,  more  than  any  other  nation,  was  formerly  prevented  by  powerful 
political  combinations  from  associating  herself  with  the  philosophical 
movement  which,  when  it  first  began,  was  full  of  hope  and  promise  ; 
she  has  become  free  at  a  time  when  that  movement,  as  far  as  the 
moral  sciences  are  concerned,  is  much  slackened,  if  not  altogether 
exhausted.     Italy  takes  her  place  in  the  scene  when  the  intellectual 
world,  wearied  and  disheartened  by  metaphysical  speculations,  has 
tamed  its  attention  to  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  and  she  is 
more  occupied  about  practical  work  than   about  speculative  and 
abstract  thought*     Italy  has  placed  herself  on  a  level  with  other 
nations  by  overleaping  that  period  through  which  they  passed  during 
her  political  servitude ;  she  also  has  marked  its  phases  in  her  intel- 
lectual history  by  producing  some  able  philosophers,  but  they  stood 
apart  from  the  general  thought  of  the  nation. 

In  adapting  herself  to  the  modern  development  of  thought  Italy 
has  changed  the  character  of  her  education,  which  is  now  chiefly 
devoted  to  natural  science,  applied  and  practical,  whereas  it  was 
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formerly  given  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  of  specalative  pbilo- 
sophy.  This,  new  .direction  tends  to  discipline  the  facility  and 
versatility  of  mind  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  characteriring  the 
Italian.  But  the  direction  is  not  enough,  and  in  the  contact  irith 
former  customs  a  state  of  transition  has  ensued  in  which  education 
has  become  diffuse  rather  than  thorough.  It  is  less  within  the  reach 
of  ally  and  always  more  theoretical  than  practical.  Instead  of  com- 
bining these  two  systems,  the  second  usually  begins  where  the  first 
ends,  and  consequently  there  is  more  general  culture  than  profes- 
sional knowledge,  both  in  science  and  art.  Dilettanteism,  which 
should  be  discouraged  by  the  scientific  movement,  is  flattered  in  its 
turn  by  the  new  habits  of  political  life ;  the  periodical  press  and  the 
platforms  of  public  meetings  afford  great  facility  for  speaking  and 
writing,  and  the  necessity  which  ezists  under  a  representative 
government  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  every  subject  and  every 
measure  tends  to  maintain  the  habit  of  taking  a  general  view 
of  things  which  is  opposed  to  profound  and  accurate  knowledge,  an 
indispensable  condition  of  progress  in  scientific  and  economic  science 
in  our  time. 

And  yet  it  is  certain  that  intellectual  life  in  Italy  does  not 
stand  still.  Of  this,  the  diffusion  of  elementary  instruction  is  an 
external  sign.  Even  in  her  most  barren  age  Italy  has  produced 
eminent  men,  but  the  class  was  limited,  and  so  was  their  field  of 
action ;  now  they  are  more  numerous,  and  their  disciples  have  also 
largely  increased.  In  scientific  knowledge  and  instruction  Italy  may 
consider  herself  to  be  about  to  attain  to  the  standard  of  other 
civilised  nations.  But  this  evolution  is  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  certain  subjects  are  more  favoured 
than  others.  For  instance,  the  language,  which  long  oscillated 
between  la  Crusca  and  the  dialects,  wanting  flexibility  in  the  former 
case  and  nobility  in  the  latter,  has  of  late  taken  a  middle  coarse 
between  these  two  extremes,  which  makes  our  language  more  easy  to 
handle  and  more  adapted  to  our  needs.  Style  has  ako  been  consoli- 
dated, and  is  equally  removed  from  academic  niceties  and  from 
vulgarity. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  other  branches  of  culture, 
which,  both  in  substance  and  form,  become  more  perfect  in  propor- 
tion to  their  assimilation  to  the  national  genius.  The  evolution  is 
slower  and  more  difficult  in  those  practical  departments  which  have 
to  do  with  the  problems  of  public  and  private  life.  The  most 
difficult  step  in  this  direction  is  that  last  and  decisive  one  which 
indissolubly  binds  action  to  thought  and  speech  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  one  is  perfected  and  becomes  efficacious  by  means  of  the 
others,  and  thus  determines  the  complete  development  of  social  and 
economic  life  in  every  nation. 

This  also  takes  place  in  a  characteristic  mode  and  measure.    As 
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Italy,  when  she  obtained  liberty  of  conscience,  still  maintained  the 
traditions  and  tenets  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  as,  even  while  relin- 
qnishing  most  of  the  modes  of  applying  ideal  philosophy,  she  has 
still  preserved  intact  its  essential  thought,  so  the  acquisitions  which 
modem  science  has  made  of  late  she  will  gradually  assimilate  accord- 
ing to  her  own  way  of  thinking* 

This  characteristic  development  will  react  on  her  institutions  and 
cuBtoms.  In  issuing  from  the  revolutionary  phase,  which  was  a 
rude  «hook  to  education  and  to  the  sense  of  national  and  indivi- 
dual responsibility,  men  will  return  to  a  normal  state  of  things, 
and  forget  a  phase  which  was  in  some  respects  as  disastrous  as  the 
absolutism  which  preceded  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the 
filed  and  normal  point  of  this  evolution,  but  it  will  certainly  conform 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past.  There  is  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Grseco-Latin  and  Teutonic  peoples  which  will  probably  never 
wholly  disappear.  The  first  set  before  them  art  and  the  ideal,  the 
second  nature  and  reality.  The  Germans  have  indeed  also  their 
ideals,  and  they  have  assimilated  the  arts  with  the  same  diligence 
and  with  greater  success  than  the  Italians  now  apply  themselves  to 
the  study  of  nature  and  reality.  And  just  as  the  Italians  have 
sometimes  nearly  ceased  to  seek  art  and  the  ideal,  so  the  Germans 
have  at  other  times  cared  less  for  nature  and  reality.  But  sooner  or 
later  a  preponderating  force  leads  both  men  and  peoples  back  into 
their  own  orbit  and  proper  sphere  of  action. 

This  power  of  education  and  assimilation  exerts  a  great  influence 
on  their  future,  and  corrects  defects  and  excesses.  As  the  influence 
and  example  of  the  Latins  has  civilised  the  Teutonic  nations,  so  has 
the  Grerman  influence  been  of  use  to  the  Latins.  And  in  the 
straggle  for  existence,  which  no  longer  takes  the  form  of  slaughter 
and  ferocity,  that  nation  or  individual  will  be  most  successful  which 
can  assimilate  the  qualities  of  others  while  retaining  his  own. 

F.   NOBILI-VlTBLLESCHI. 
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THE  : 

DARWINIAN   THEORY  OF  INSTINCT. 


*  Gaybst  thou  the  goodly  wings,  unto  the  peacocks  ?  or  wings  and 
feathers  unto  the  ostrich  ?  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and 
warmeth  them  in  dust,  a^d  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush 
them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  may  break  them.  •  •  •  Because  God  hath 
deprived  her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  He  impaji^d  to  hex  under- 
standing.' 

This  is  the  oldest  theory  of  instinct.    The  writer  of  that  sublime 
monument  of  literary  power  in  which  it  occurs  observed  a  failure  of 
instinct  on  the  part  of  the  ostrich,  and  forthwith  attributed  the  fact 
to  neglect  on  the  part  of  .the  Deity ;  the  implication  plainly  being 
that  in  all  cAses  where  instinct  ia  perfect,  or  completely  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  animal  preseating  it,  the  &ct  ig  to .  be  attributed  to  a 
Gx)d-given  faculty  of  wisdom.    This,  I  say,  is  the  oldest  theory  of 
instinct,  and  I  may  add  that  until  within  the  past  twenty-five  years 
it  has  been  the  only  theory  of  instinct.     I  think,  therefore,  I  ought 
to  begin  by  explaining  that  this  venerable  and  time-honoured  theory 
is  a  purely  theological  explanation  of  the  ultimate  source  of  instinct, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  affected  by  any  scientific  theory  as  to  the 
proximate  causes  of  instinotb     It  is  with  such,  a  theory  alone  that 
we    shall  here    be    concerned.     '  When   giants    build,   men  must 
bring  the  stones.'    For  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  I  have  been 
engaged  in   elaborating   Mr.  Darwin's  theories   in  the  domain  of 
psychology,  and  I  cannot  allude  to  my  own  work  in  this  connection 
without  expressing  the  deep  obligations  under  which  I  lie  to  his 
ever  ready  and  ever  generous  assistance — assistance    rendered  not 
only  in  the  way  of  conversation  and  correspondence,  but  a\m  by  his 
kindness  in  making  over  to  me  all  his  unpublished    manuscripts, 
together  with  the  notes  and  clippings  which  he  had  been  making  for 
the  past  forty  years  in  psychological   matters.     I  have  now  gone 
carefiilly  through  all  this  material,  and  have  published  most  of  it  in 
my  work  on  ^  Mutual  Evolution  in  Animals.'     I  allude   to  this  work 
on  the  present  occasion  in  order  to  observe  that,  as  it  has  so  recently 
come  out,  I  shall  feel  myself  entitled  to  assume  that  few  have  read 
it ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  cramp  my  remarks  by  seeking  to  avoid 
any  of  the  facts  or  arguments  therein  contained. 
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Jb  theietare  JU>t  maoy  words  within  tlie  coin{ja8B  of  our  language 
whieb  luiTe  had.  their  meaniiigs  less  definitely  fixed  than  the  word  v 
<  instinct,'  it. is  neeeasaiy  that  I  should  begin  by-  clearly  defining  the  : 
8ens6.iniwhi(eh.I  shall  use  it. 

In  geneial  literature  and  conversation  we  usually  find  that  in«> 

stinct  js  antitheticalLy  opposed  to  reason,  and  this  in  such  wise  that 

the  mental  operations  of  the  lower  animals  are  termed  instinctive;  - 

those  of  num  are  termed  rational.    This  rou^  and  ready  attempt  at 

psychological  olassifieation  has  descended  to  us  from  remote  antiquity, 

and,  like  kindred  attempts  at  zoological  classification,  is  not  a  bad 

one  80  &r  as  it  goes.    To  divide  the  animal  kingdom  into  beasts, 

fowls,  fish,  and  creeping  things,  is  a  truly  scientific  dassificatiini  as 

&r  as  it  goes,  only  it  does  not  go  far  enough  for  the  requirements  of 

more  careful  observation  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  only  recognises  the  more 

obvious  and  sometimes  only  superficial  differences,  while  it  neglects 

the  more  hidden  and  usnally  more  important  resemblances.     And  to 

classify  all  the  mental  phenomena  of  animal  life  under  the  t«rm 

Mnstinct,'  while  reserving  the  term  <  reason'  to  designate  a  mental 

peculiarity   distinctive  of   man,  is   to  follow  a  similarly  archaic. 

method.    It  is  quite  true  that  instinct  preponderates  in  animals, 

while  reason  preponderates  in  man.    This  obvious  fact  is  what  the 

world  has  always  seen,  just  as  it  saw  that  fiying  appeared  to  be 

distinctive  of  birds,  and  creeping  of  reptiles.     Nevertheless,  a  bat 

was  all  the  while  a  mammal  and  a  pterodactyl  was  not  a  bird ;  and 

it  admits  of  proof  as  definite  that  what  we  call  instinct  in  animals 

oocors  in  man,  and  that  what  we   call  reason  in  man  occurs  in 

animalsL     This,  I  mean,  is  the  case  if  we  wait  to  attach  any  defini-- 

tion  to  the  words  which  we  employ.    It  is  quite  evident  that  there  is 

some  difference  between  the  mind  of  a  man  and  the  mind  of  a  brute, 

and  if  without  waiting  to  ascertain  what  this  difference  is,  we  say 

that  it  consists  in  the  presence  or  absenxse  of  the  fiBusulty  of  reason, 

we  are  making  the  same  kind  of  mistake  as  when  we  say  that  the 

difference  between  a  bird  and  a  mammal  consists  in  the  presence  or 

absence  of  the  &culty  of  flying.     Of  course,  if  we  choose,  we. may 

employ  the  word  ^  reason '  to  signify  all  the  differences  taken  together, 

whatever  they  may  be ;  and  so,  if  we  like,  we  may  use  the  w<Hrd 

'  flying.'     But  in  either  case  we  shall  be  talking  nonsense,  because  we 

should  be  divesting  the  words  of  their  meaning,  or  proper  sense. 

The  meaning  of.  the  word  '  reason '  is  the  faculty  of  ratiocination —  . 

the  faculty  of  drawing  inferences  from  a  perceived  equivalency  of 

relations,    no  matter  whether   the    relations  involve  the  simplest 

mental  perceptions,  or  the  most  abstruse  mathematical  cakuhttions*  > 

And  in  this,  the  only  real  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  reason. is  nofc 

the  special  prerogativa  of  man,  but  occurs  through  the  soological 

scale  at  least  as  far  down  as  the  articulata« 

What  then  is  to  be  our  definition  of  instinct  ? 

oa2 
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First  of  all,  instinct  involves  mental  operation,  and  therefore 
implies  conscioasness.  This  is  the  point  which  distinguishes  instinct 
from  reflex  action.  Unless  we  assume  that  a  new-bom  infant,  for 
example,  is  conscious  of  sucking,  it  is  as  great  a  misnomer  to  term 
its  adaptive  movements  in  the  performance  of  this  act  instinctive,  as 
it  would  be  similarly  to  term  the  adaptive  movements  of  its  stomach 
subsequently  performing  the  act  of  digestion* 

Next,  instinct  implies  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  objects  and 
relations  with  respect  to  which  it  is  exercised ;  it  may  theiebre 
operate  in  full  perfection  prior  to  any  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  When  the  pupa  of  a  bee,  for  instance,  changes  into  an 
imago,  it  passes  suddenly  from  one  set  of  experiences  to  another,  the 
difference  between  its  previous  life  as  a  larva  and  its  new  life  as  an 
imago  being  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  lives  of  two 
ap^TOf^lfl  belonging  to  two  different  sub-kingdoms ;  yet  as  soon  as  its 
wings  are  dry  it  exhibits  all  the  complex  instincts  of  the  mature 
insect  in  full  perfection.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  instincts  of 
vertebrated  animals,  as  we  know  from  the  researches  of  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas  Spalding  and  others. 

Again,  instinct  does  not  imply  any  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
relations  between  means  employed  and  ends  attained.  Such  know* 
ledge  may  be  present  in  any  degree  of  distinctness,  or  it  may  not  be 
present  at  all ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  immaterial  to  the  exercise  of  the 
instinct.  Take,  for  example,  the  instinct  of  the  Banbex.  This 
insect  brings  from  time  to  time  fresh  food  to  her  young,  and 
remembers  very  exactly  the  entrance  to  her  cell,  although  she  has 
covered  it  with  sand,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sot* 
rounding  surface.  Yet  M.  Fabre  found  that  if  he  brushed  away 
the  earth  and  the  imderground  passage  leading  to  the  nursery, 
thus  exposing  the  contained  larva,  the  parent  insect  ^was  quite 
at  a  loss,  and  did  not  even  recognise  her  own  offspring.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  knew  the  doors,  nursery,  and  the  passage,  but  not  her 
child.' 

Lastly,  instinct  is  always  similarly  manifested  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  And,  it  may 
be  added,  these  circumstances  are  always  such  as  have  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  life-history  of  the  species. 

Now  in  all  these  respects  instinct  differs  conspicuously  from  every 
other  faculty  of  mind,  and  especially  from  reason.  Therefore,  to 
gather  up  all  these  differervtixB  into  one  definition,  we  may  say  that 
instinct  is  the  name  given  to  those  faculties  of  mind  which  are  con- 
cerned in  consciously  adaptive  action,  prior  to  individual  exx>erience, 
without  necessary  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  means  employed 
and  ends  attained ;  but  similarly  performed  under  similar  and  fre- 
quently recurring  circumstances  by  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species. 

Such  being  my  definition  6f  instinct,  I  shall  now  pass  on  to 
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eoiwider  Mr«  Darwin's  theory  of  tbe  origin  and  development  of 
instincts. 

Now,  to  begin  with,  Mr.  Darwin'd  theory  does  not,  as  many  suppose 
that  it  does,  ascribe  the  origin  and  development  of  all  instincts  to  natu- 
ral selection.    This  theory  does,  indeed,  suppose  that  natural  selection  is 
an  imix)itant  feustor  in  the  process ;  but  it  neither  supposes  that  it  is 
the  only  bctoty  nor  even  that  in  the  case  of  numberless  instincts  it 
has  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  their  formation.    Take,  for 
example,  the  instinct  of  wildness,  or  of  hereditary  fear  as  directed 
towards  any  particular  enemy — say  man.    It  has  been  the  experience 
of  travellers  who  have  first  visited  oceanic  islands  without  human  in- 
habitants and  previously  unvisited  by  man,  that  the  animals  are 
destitute  of  any  fear  of  man.     Under  such  circumstances  the  birds 
have  been  known  to  alight  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  new« 
comers,  and  wolves  to  come  and  eat  meat  held  in  one  hand  while  a 
knife  was  held  ready  to  slay  them  with  the  other.     But  this  primitive 
fearlessness  of  man  gradually  passes  into  an  hereditary  instinct  of 
wildness,  as  the  special  experiences  of  man's  proclivities  accumulate ; 
and  as  this  instinct  is  of  too  rapid  a  growth  to  admit  of  our  attributing 
it  to  natural  selection  (not  one  per  cent,  of  the  animals  having  been 
destroyed  before  the  instinct  is  developed),  we  can  only  attribute  its 
growth  to  the  effects  of  inherited  observation.     In  other  words,  just 
as  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  adjustive  actions  which  were 
originally  intelligent  may  by  frequent  repetition  become  automatic, 
so  in  the  lifetime  of  the  species,  actions  originally  intelligent  may, 
by  frequent  repetition  and   heredity,  so  unite  their  efforts  on  the 
nervous  system  that  the  latter  is  prepared,  even  before  individual  ex- 
perience, to  perform  adjustive  actions  mechanically  which,  in  previous 
generations,  were  performed  intelligently.     This  mode  of  origin  of 
instincts  has  been  appropriately  called  the  ^  lapsing  of  intelligence,' 
and  it  was  fully  recognised  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  factor  in  the  formation 
of  instinct. 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  instinct,  then,  attributes  the  evolution 
of  instincts  to  these  two  causes  acting  either  singly  or  in  combination 
— natural  selection  and  lapsing  intelligence.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
adduce  some  of  the  more  important  facts  and  considerations  which, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  support  this  theory,  and  show  it  to  be  by 
far  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe« 
nomena  which  has  hitherto  been  propounded. 

That  many  instincts  must  have  owed  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment to  natural  selection  exclusively  is,  I  think,  rendered  evident  by 
the  following  general  considerations : — 

(1)  ConsideriDg  the  great  importance  of  instincts  to  species,  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  that  they  must  be  in  large  part  subject  to  the 
influence  of  natural  selection.  (2)  Many  instinctive  actions  are  per- 
formed by  animals  too  low  in  the  scale  to  admit  of  our  supposing 
that  the  adjustments  which  are  now  instinctive  can  ever  have  been 
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intelligent,    (3)  Among  the  higher  animals  infitinetive  actioxu  aie 
performed  at  an  age  before  intelligence,  or  the  power  of  learmng  by 
individoal  experience,  has  begun  to  assert  itself.    (4)  Many  instincts, 
.AS  we  now  find  them,  are  of  a  kind  which,  although  performed  by  in- 
telligent animals  at  a  matured  age,  yet  can  obviously  never  have  been 
originated  by  intelligent  observation.    Take,  for  instance,  the  instinct 
of  incubation.    It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  animal  can  ever  have 
kept  its  eggs  warm  with  the  intelligent  purpose  of  developing  their 
contents  ;  so  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  incubating  instinct  b^n 
in  some  such  form  as  we  now  see  it  in  the  spider,  where  the  object  of 
.  the  process  is  protection,  as  distinguished  from  the  imparting  of  heat. 
But  incidental  to  such  protection  is  the  imparting  of  heat,  and  as 
animals  gradually  became  warm-blooded,  no  doubt  this  latter  fimctioQ 
,  became  of  more  and  n^ore  importance  to  incubation.     Consequently, 
those  individuals  which  most  constantly  cuddled  their  eggs  would 
.  develop  most  progeny,  and  so  the  incubating  instinct  would  be  de- 
veloped by  natural  selection  without  there  ever  having  been  any 
intelligence  in  the  matter. 

From  these  four  general  considerations,  therefore,  we  may  condnde 
(without  waiting  to  give  special  illustrations  of  each)  that  one  mode 
of  origin  of  instincts  consists  in  natural  selection,  or  survival  of  the 
fittest,  continuously  preserving  actions  which,  although  never  intelli- 
gent, yet  happen  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  animals  whidi  fint 
chanced  to  perform  them.     Among  animals,  both  in  a  state  of  nature 
and  domestication,  we  constantly  meet  with  individual  pecnliaiities 
of  disposition  and  of  habit,  which  in  themselves  are  utterly  meaning- 
.  kss,  and  therefore  quite  useless.     But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  among 
a  number  of  such  meaningless  or  fortuitous  psychological  variationfi, 
any  one  arises  which  happens  to  be  of  use,  this  variation  woold  be 
seized  upon,  intensified,  and  forced  by  natural  selection,  justasinthe 
analogous  case  of  structures.     Moreover  there  is  evidence  that  aach 
fortuitous  variations  in  the  psychology  of  animals  (whether  useless  or 
accidentally  useful)  are  frequently  inherited,  so  as  to  become  distinc- 
tive not  merely  of  individuals,  but  of  races  or  strains.     Thus,  among 
Mr.  Darwin's  manuscripts  I  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thv^ts  under 
the  date  1860,  saying  that  all  his  domestic  ducks  in  Ceylon  had  quite 
lost  their  natural^instincts  with  regard  to  water,  which  they  wonld 
never  enter  unless  driven,  and  that  when  the  young  birds  were  thus 
compelled  to  enter  the  water  they  had  to  be  quickly  taken  out  again 
to  prevent  them  from  drowning.    Mr.  Thwaits  adds  that  this  pecu- 
liarity only  occurs  in  one  particular  breed.     Tumbler-pigeons  in- 
stinctively tumbling,  pouter-pigeons  instinctively  pouting,  &c,  are 
further  illustrations  of  the  same  general  fact. 

Coming  now  to  instincts  developed  by  lapsing  intelligence,  I  have 
.already  alluded  to  the  acquisition  of  an  hereditary  fear  of  man  as  an 
instance  of  this  class.    Now  not  only  may  the  hereditary  fear  oi  man 
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'be  thus  acquired  through  the  observation  of  ancestors — and  this  even 
to  the  extent  of  knowing  by  instinct  what  constitutes  safe  distance 
from  fire-arms;  but, .conversely,  when  fully  formed  it  may  again  be 
lost  by  disuse.  Thus  there  is  no  animal  more  wild,  or  difficult  to 
tame,  than  the  young  of  the  wild  rabbit ;  while  there  is  no  animal 
more  tame  than  the  young  of  the  domestic  rabbit.  And  the  same 
remark  applies,  though  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  to  the  young  of 
the  wild  and  of  the  domestic  duck.  For,  according  to  Dr.  Rae,  *  If 
the  ^gs  of  a  wild  duck  are  placed  with  those  of  a  tame  duck  under  a. 
hen  to  be  hatched,  the  ducklings  from  the  former,  on  the  very  day 
they  leave  the  egg,  will  immediately  endeavour  to  hide  them- 
selves, or  take  to  the  water,  if  there  be  any  water,  should  anyone 
approach,  whilst  the  young  from  the  tame  duck's  eggs  will  show 
little  or  no  alarm.'  Now,  as  neither  rabbits  nor  ducks  are  likely  to 
have  been  selected  by  man  to  breed  from  on  account  of  tameness,  we 
may  set  down  the  loss  of  wildness  in  the  domestic  breeds  to  the  un-* 
compounded  effects  of  hereditary  memory  of  man  as  a  harmless 
animal,  just  as  we  attributed  the  original  acquisition  of  instinctive 
wildness  to  the  hereditary  memory  of  man  as  a  dangerous  animal ;  in^ 
neither  case  can  we  suppose  that  the  principle  of  selection  has  operated 
in  any  considerable  degree. 

Thus  far,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  have  dealt  separately  with 
these  two  factors  in  the  formation  of  instinct — natursd  selection  and 
lapsing  intelligence — and  have  sought  to  show  that  either  of  them 
working  singly  is  sufficient  to  develop  some  instincts.  But,  no  doubt^ 
in  the  case  of  most  instincts  intelligence  and  natural  selection  have 
gone  hand-in-hand,  or  co-operated,  in  producing  the  observed  results 
— natural  selection  always  securing  and  rendering  permanent  any 
advances  which  intelligence  may  have  made.  Thus,  to  take  one  case 
as  an  illustration.  Dr.  Rae  tells  me  that  the  grouse  of  North  America 
have  the  curious  instinct  of  burrowing  a  tunnel  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  snow.  In  the  end  of  this  tunnel  they  sleep  securely,  for  when 
any  four-footed  enemy  approaches  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  the  bird, 
in  order  to  escape,  has  only  to  fly  up  through  the  thin  covering  of 
snow.  Now  in  this  case  the  grouse  probably  began  to  burrow  in  the 
snow  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  or  concealment,  or  both ;  and,  if  so, 
thus  far  the  burrowing  was  an  act  of  intelligence.  But  the  longer 
the  tunnel  the  better  would  it  serve  in  the  above-described  means  of 
escape ;  therefore  natural  selection  would  tend  to  preserve  the  birds 
which  made  the  longest  tunnels,  until  the  utmost  benefit  that  length 
of  tunnel  could  give  had  been  attained. 

And  similarly,  I  believe,  all  the  host  of  animal  instincts  may  be 
fully  explained  by  the  joint  operation  of  these  two  causes — ^intelli- 
gent adjustment  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  For  now,  I  may  draw 
attention  to  another  feet  which  is  of  great  importance,  viz.,  that 
instincts  admit  of  being  modified  as  modifying  circumstances  may 
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lequire.  In  other  words,  instincts  are  not  rigidly  fixed,  but  are  plastic, 
and  their  plasticity  renders  them  capable  of  improvement  or  of  altera* 
tion,  according  as  intelligent  observation  requires.  The  assistaoce 
which  is  thus  rendered  by  intelligence  to  natural  selection  must 
obviously  be  very  great,  for  imder  any  change  in  the  surrounding 
conditions  of  life  which  calls  for  a  corresponding  change  in  the  an- 
cestral instincts  of  the  animal,  natural  selection  is  not  left  to  wait,  as 
it.  were,  for  the  required  variations  to  arise  fortuitously ;  but  is  {irom 
the  first  furnished  by  the  intelligence  of  the  animal  with  the  par- 
ticular variations  which  are  needed. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  principle  of  the  variation  of  instinct 
imder  the  guidance  of  intelligence,  I  may  here  introduce  a  few 
examples. 

Huber  observes,  '  How  ductile  is  the  instinct  of  bees,  and  how 
readily  it  adapts  itself  to  the  place,  the  circumstances,  and  the  needs 
of  the  community.'    Thus,  by  means  of  contrivances,  which  I  need 
not  here  explain,  he  forced  the  bees  either  to  cease  building  combs, 
to  change  their  instinctive  mode  of  building  from  above  downwards, 
to  building  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  also  horizontally.    The  hees 
in  each  case  changed  their  mode  of  building  accordingly.    Again,  an 
irregular  piece  of  comb,  when  placed  by  Huber  on  a  smooth  table, 
tottered  so  much  that  the  bumble  bees  could  not  work  on  so  unsteady 
a  basis.    To  prevent  the  tottering,  two  or  three  bees  held  the  comb 
by  fixing  their  front  feet  on  the  table,  and  their  hind  feet  on  the 
comb.     This  they  continued  to  do,  relieving  guard,  for  three  days, 
until  they  had  built  supporting  pillars  of  wax.     Some  other  bumble 
bees,  when  shut  up,  and  so  prevented  firom  getting  moss  wherewith  to 
cover  their  nests,  tore  threads  from  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  '  carded  them 
with  their  feet  into  a  fretted  mass,'  which  they    used  as  moss. 
Lastly,  Andrew  Knight  observed  that  his  bees  availed  themselves  of 
a  kind  of  cement  made  of  iron  and  turpentine,  with  which  he  had 
covered  some  decorticated  trees — using  this  ready-made  material  in- 
stead of  their  own  propolis,  the  manufacture  of  which  they  discon- 
tinued ;  and  more  recently  it  has  been  observed  that  bees, '  instead  of 
searching  for  pollen,  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  very  different 
substance,  namely,  oatmeal.'    Now  in  all  these  cases  it  is  evident  that 
if,  from  any  change  of  environment,  such  accidental  conditions  were 
to  occur  in  a  ^tate  of  nature,  the  bees  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to 
meet  them  by  intelligent  adjustment,  which,  if  continued  sufficiently 
long  and  aided  by  selection,  would  pass  into  true  instincts  of  building 
combs  in  new  directions,  of  supporting  combs  during  their  construc- 
tion, of  carding  threads  of  cloth,  of  substituting  cement  for  propoli?, 
and  of  oatmeal  for  pollen. 

Turning  to  higher  animals,  Andrew  Knight  tells  us  of  a  bird 
which,  having  built  her  nest  upon  a  forcing-house,  ceased  to  visit  it 
during  the  day  when  the  heat  of  the  house  was  sufficient  to  incubate 
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the  eggs ;  but  always  returned  to  ait  upon  the  eggs  at  night  when  the 
temperature  of  the  house  felL  ^Again,  thread  and  worsted  are  now 
habitnally  used  by  sundry  species  of  birds  in  building  their  nests,  in- 
stead of  wool  and  horse-hair,  which  in  turn  were  no  doubt  originally 
substitutes  for  vegetable  fibres  and  grasses.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  the  tailor-bird,  which  finds  thread  the  best  material 
wherewith  to  sew.  The  common  house-sparrow  furnishes  another  in- 
stance of  intelligent  adaptation  of  nest-building  to  circumstances ; 
for  in  trees  it  builds  a  domed  nest  (presumably,  therefore,  the  ances- 
tral type),  but  in  towns  avails  itself  by  preference  of  sheltered  holes 
in  buildings,  where  it  can  afiford  to  save  time  and  trouble  by  con- 
structing a  loosely  formed  nest.  Moreover,  the  chimney-  and  house- 
swallows  have  similarly  changed  their  instincts  of  nidification,  and 
in  America  this  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  years.  Indeed,  according  to  Captain  Elliott  Coues,  all  the 
species  of  swallow  on  that  continent  (with  one  possible  exception) 
have  thus  modified  the  sites  and  structures  of  their  nests  in  accord- 
ance with  the  novel  facilities  afforded  by  the  settlement  of  the 
country. 

Another  instructive  case  of  an  intelligent  change  of  instinct  in 
connection  with  nest-building  is  given  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Haust, 
dated  New  Zealand,  1862,  which  I  find  among  Mr.  Darwin's  manu- 
scripts. Mr.  Haust  says  that  the  Paradise  duck,  which  naturally  or 
usually  builds  its  nest  along  the  rivers  on  the  ground,  has  been 
observed  by  him  on  the  east  of  the  island,  when  disturbed  in  their 
nests  upon  the  ground,  to  build  '  new  ones  on  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
afterwards  bringing  their  yoimg  ones  down  on  their  backs  to  the 
water;' and  exactly  the  same  thing  has  been  recorded  by  another 
observer  of  the  wild  ducks  of  Cruiana.  Now  if  intelligent  adjustment 
to  peculiar  circumstances  is  thus  adequate,  not  only  to  make  a  whole 
breed  or  species  of  bird  transport  their  young  upon  their  backs — or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  woodcock,  between  their  legs — but  even  to  make 
web-footed  water-fowl  build  their  nests  in  high  trees,  I  think  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  need  of  such  adjustment  were  of  sufli- 
ciently  long  continuance,  the  intelligence  which  leads  to  it  would 
eventually  produce  a  new  and  remarkable  modification  of  their  ances- 
tral instinct  of  nest-building* 

Turning  now  from  the  instinct  of  modification  to  that  of  incuba- 
tion,  I  may  give  one  example  to  show  the  plasticity  of  the  instinct  in 
relation  to  the  observed  requirements  of  progeny.  Several  years  ago 
I  placed  in  the  nest  of  a  sitting  Brahma  hen,  four  newly-born  ferrets. 
She  took  to  them  almost  immediately,  and  reniained  with  them  fi>r 
rather  more  than  a  fortnight,  when  I  made  a  separation.  During  the 
whole  of  the  time  the  hen  had  to  sit  upon  the  nest,  for  the  young 
ferrets  were  not  able  to  follow  her  about,  as  young  chickens  would 
have  done.    The  hen  was  very  much  puzzled  by  the  lethargy  of  her 
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offspring,  and  two  or  three  times  a  day  sbe  used  to  fly  off  the  nest 
calling  on  her  brood  to  follow ;  but,  on  hearing  their  cries  of  distress 
from  cold,  she  always  returned  immediately,  and  sat  with  patience 
for  six  or  seven  hours  more.     I  found  that  it  only  took  the  hen  one 
day  to  learn  the  meaning  of  their  cries  of  distress  ;  for  after  the  first 
day  she  would  always  run  in  an  agitated  manner  to  any  place  where 
1  concealed  the  ferrets,  provided  that  this  place  was  not  too  far  away 
'from  the  nest  to  prevent  her  from  hearing  the  cries  of  distress.    Yet 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
between  two  cries  than  the  shrill  piping  note  of  a  young  chicken, 
and  the  hoarse  growling  noise  of  a  young  ferret.     At  times  the  hen 
used  to  fly  off  the  nest  with  a  loud  scream,  which  was  doubtless  due 
to  the  unaccustomed  sensation  of  being  gripped  by  the  young  ferrets 
in  their  search  for  the  teats.     It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
hen  showed  so  much  anxiety  when  the  ferrets  were  taken  from  the 
nest  to  be  fed,  that  I  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  them  the  milk  in 
their  nest,  and  with  this  arrangement  the  hen  seemed  quite  satisfied; 
at  any  rate  she  used  to  chuck  when  she  saw  the  milk  coming,  and 
surveyed  the  feeding  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  instincts 
'in  bees  and  birds  admit  of  being  greatly  modified,  both  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  race,  by  intelligent  adaptation  to  changed  condi- 
tions of  life ;  and  therefore  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  principle 
of  lapsing  intelligence  must  be  of  much  assistance  to  that  of  natural 
selection  in  the  origination  and  development  of  instincts. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  obtain  a 
great  variety  of  instances  among  wild  animals  of  new  instincts  acquired 
under  human  observation,  seeing  that  the  conditions  of  their  life,  as  a 
rule,  remain  pretty  uniform  for  any  periods  over  which  human  ob- 
servation can  extend.  But  from  a  time  before  the  beginning  of  history, 
mankind,  in  the  practice  of  domesticating  animals,  has  been  making 
what  we  may  deem  a  gigantic  experiment  upon  the  topic  before  us. 

The  influences  of  domestication  upon  the  psychology  of  animals 
may  be  broadly  considered  as  both  negative  and  positive — n^;ative  in 
the  obliteration  of  natural  instincts ;  positive  in  the  creation  of  arti- 
ficial instincts.    We  will  consider  these  two  branches    separately. 
Here  we  may  again  revert  to  the  obUteration  of  natural  mldness. 
We  all  know  that  the  horse  is  an  easily  breakable  animal,  but  his 
nearest  allies  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  zebra  and  the  quaggy  are  the 
most  obstinately  unbreakable  of  animals.     Similar  remarks  apply  to 
the  natural  wildness  of  all  wild  species  of  kine,  as  contrasted  with  the 
innate  tameness  of  our  domesticated  breeds.     Consider  again  the  case 
of  the  cat.    The  domesticated  animal  is  sufficiently  tame,  even  from 
kittenhood,  whereas  its  nearest  cousin  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  wild 
cat,  is  perhaps  of  all  animals  the  most  untameable.   But  of  course  it  is 
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in  the  case  of  the  dog  that  we  meet  with  the  strongest  evidence  on 
this  point.  The  most  general  and  characterietio  features  in  the 
.psychology  of  all  the  domesticated  varieties  are  fidthfolness,  docility, 
and  sense  of  dependence  upon  a  master ;  whereas  the  most  usual 
and  characteristic  features  in  the  psychology  of  all  the  wild  species 
are  fierceness,  treachery,  and  self-reliance.  But,  not  further  to  pursue 
the  negative  side  of  this  subject,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  positive,  or 
to  the  power  which  man  has  shown  himself  to  possess  of  implanting 
new  instincts  in  the  mental  constitution  of  animals.  For  the  sake  of 
bevity  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  most  conspicuous  instance, 
which  is  of  course  furnished  by  the  dog,  seeing  that  the  dog  has 
always  been  selected  and  trained  with  more  or  less  express  reference 
to  hk  mental  qualities.  And  here  I  may  observe  tiiat  in  the  process 
of  modifying  psychology  by  domestication  exactly  the  same  principles 
have  been  brought  into  operation  as  those  to  which  we  attribute  the 
modification  of  instincts  in  general ;  for  the  processes  of  artificial 
selection  and  training  in  successive  generations  are  precisely  analogous 
to  the  processes  of  natural  selection  and  lapsing  of  intelligence  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

Touching  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  the  artificial  instincts  of  the  dog, 
I  may  first  mention  those  which  he  has  himself  dilated  upon — I  mean 
the  instincts  of  pointing,  retrieving,  and  sheep-tending ;  but  as  Mr« 
Darwin  has  already  fully  treated  of  these  instincts,  I  shall  not  go 
over  the  ground  which  he  has  traversed,  but  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  consideration  of  another  artificial  instinct,  which,  although  not 
mentioned  by  him,  seems  to  me  of  no  less  significance — I  mean  the 
instinct  of  guarding  property.  This  is  a  purely  artificial  instinct, 
created  by  man  expressly  for  his  own  purposes :  and  it  is  now  so 
strongly  ingrained  in  the  intelligence  of  the  dog  that  it  is  unusual  to 
find  any  individual  animal  in  which  it  is  wholly  absent.  Thus,  we 
all  know,  that  without  any  training  a  dog  will  allow  a  stranger  to 
pass  by  his  master's  gate  without  molestation,  but  that  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  passes  within  the  gate,  and  so  trespasses  upon  what  the  dog 
knows  to  be  his  master's  territory,  the  animal  immediately  begins  to 
bark  in  order  to  give  his  master  notice  of  the  invasion.  And  this 
leads  me  to  observe  that  barking  is  itself  an  artificial  instinct, 
developed,  I  believe,  as  an  offshoot  from'  the  more  general  instinct  of 
,  guarding  property.  None  of  the  wild  species  of  dog  are  known  to 
bark,  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  barking  is  an  artificial 
instinct,  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  notifying  to  his  master  the 
presence  of  thieves  or  enemies.  I  may  further  observe  that  this  in- 
stinct of  guarding  property  extends  to  the  formation  of  an  instinctive 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  of  itself  constituting  part  of  that 
property.  Ifi  for  instance,  a  friend  gives  you  temporary  charge  of 
his  dog,  even  although  the  dog  may  never  have  seen  you  before, 
observing  that  you  are  his  master's  friend  and  that  his  master  intends 
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you  to  take  ohaige  of  him,  he  immediately  transfexB  his  allegiance 
from,  his  master  to  you,  as  to  a  deputed  owner,  and  will  then  follow 
you  through  any  number  of  crowded  streets  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
Thus,  whether  we  look  to  the  negative  or  to  the  positive  inflaences  of 
domestication  upon  the  psychology  of  the  dog,  we  must  conclude  that 
a  change  has  been  wrought,  so  profound  that  the  whole  mental  con- 
stitution of  the  animal  now  presents  a  more  express  reference  to  the 
needs  of  another,  and  his  enslaving  animal,  than  it  does  to  his  own. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  one  feature  in  the  whole 
.  psychology  of  the  dog  which  has  been  left  unaltered  by  the  influence 
of  man,  excepting  only  those  instincts  which  being  neither  useful  nor 
harmful  to  man  have  never  been  subject  to  hie  operation — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  instinct  of  burying  food,  turning  round  to  make  a 
bed  before  lying  dovm,  &c. 

I  vnill  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  and  (me  which, 
although  in  my  opinion  of  the  greatest  importance,  has  never  before 
been  alluded  to ;  I  mean  the  local  and  specific  variations  of  instinct. 
By  a  local  variation  of  instinct,  I  mean  a  variation  presented  by  a 
species  in  a  state  of  nature  over  some  particular  area  of  geographical 
distribution.     It  id  easy  to  see  the  importance  of  such  local  variations 
of  instinct  as  evidence  of  the  transmutation  of  instinct,  if  we  reflect 
that  such  a  local  variation  is  obviously  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  new 
instinct.     For  example,  the  beavers  in  California  have  ceased  to  make 
dams,  the  hyenas  in  South  Africa  have  ceased  to  make  burrows,  and 
there  is  a  squirrel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Airy  which  has 
developed  carnivorous  tastes — ^running  about  the  trees,  not  to  search 
for  nuts,  but  to  search  for  birds,  the  blood  of  which  it  sucks.    In 
Ohinitahi  there  is  a  mountain  parrot  which  before  the  settlement  of 
the  place  was  a  honey  eater,  but  when  sheep  were  introduced  the  birds 
found  that  mutton  was  more  palatable  to  them  than  honey,  and 
quickly  abandoned  their  ancestral  habits,  exchanging  their  simple 
tastes  of  honey  eaters  for  the  savageness  of  tearers  of  flesh.     For  the 
birds  come  in  flocks,  single  out  a  sheep,  tear  out  the  wool,  and  when 
the  sheep,  exhausted  by  running  about,  falls  upon  its  side,  they  boie 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  to  get  at  the  fat  which  surrounds  the 
kidneys. 

These,  I  think,  are  sufficient  instances  to  show  what  I  mean  by 
local  variations  of  instinct.  Turning  now  to  the  specific  variations, 
I  think  they  constitute  even  stronger  evidence  of  the  transmutation 
of  instinct ;  for  where  we  find  an  instinct  peculiar  to  a  species,  oi 
not  occurring  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  we  have  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  of  that  particular  instinct  having  been  speciaUy 
developed  in  that  particular  species.  And  this  evidence  is  of  parti- 
cular cogency  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  change  of  instinct  is 
associated  with  structxures  pointing  to  the  state  of  the  instincts  before 
the  change.    Thus,  for  example,  the  dipper  belongs  to  a  non-aquatic 
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ttmij  of  birds,  bat  has  developed  the  instinct,  peculiar  to  its  species, . 
of  diving  under  water  and  running  along  the  bottoms  of  streams. 
The  species,  however,  has  not  had  time,  since  the  acquisition  of  this 
iofitioct,  to  develop  any  of  the  structures  which  in  all  aquatic  families 
of  birds  are  correlated  with  their  aquatic  instincts,  such  as  webbed 
feet,  Sec.    That  is  to  say,  the  bird  retains  all  its  structural  affinities, 
while  departing  from  the  fiunily  type  as  regards  its  instincts.    A 
precisely  converse  case  occurs  in  certain  species  of  birds  belonging  to 
fiimilies  which  are  aquatic  in  their  affinities,  these  species,  however, 
having  lost  their  aquatic  instincts.    Such  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  upland  geese.    These  are  true  geese  in  all  their  affinities, 
retaining  the  webbed  feet,  and  all  the  structures  suited  to  the  display 
of  aquatic  instincts ;  yet  they  never  visit  the  water.     Similarly,  there 
are  species  of  parrots  and  tree  frogs,  which,  while  still  retaining  the 
structures  adapted  to  climbing  trees,  have  entirely  lost  their  arboreal 
habits.     Now,  short  of  actual  historical  or  palaeontological  informa- 
tion— ^which  of  course  in  the  case  of  instincts  is  unattainable,  seeing 
that  instincts,  unlike  structures,  never  occur  in  a  fossil  state — short, 
I  say,  of  actual  historical  or  palaeontological  information,  we  could 
have  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  fact  of  transmutation  of  instincts 
thw  is  furnished  by  such  cases,  wherein  a  particular  species,  while 
departing  from  the  instinctive  habits  of  its  nearest  allies,  still  retains 
the  structures  which  are  only  suited  to  the  instincts  now  obsolete. 

Now  this  last  head  of  evidence — that,  namely,  as  to  local  and 
specific  variations  of  instincts — differs  in  one  important  respect  from 
all  the  other  heads  of  evidence  which  I  have  previously  adduced.  For 
while  these  other  heads  of  evidence  had  reference  to  the  theory 
concerning  the  causes  of  transmutation,  this  head  of  evidence  has 
reference  to  the  fact  of  transmutation.  Whatever,  therefore,  we 
may  think  concerning  the  evidence  of  the  causes,  this  evidence 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  on  which  I  now  rely  as  conclusive  proof  of 
the  fact* 

I  shall  now,  for  the  sake  of  fumess,  briefly  allude  to  the  more 
important  cases  of  special  difficulty  which  lie  against  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of  instincts.  For  the  sake< 
of  brevity^  however,  I  shall  not  allude  to  those  cases  of  special 
difficulty  which  he  has  himself  treated  in  the  <  Origin  of  Species,' 
but  shall  confine  myself  to  considering  the  other  and  most  formi- 
dable caees  which,  after  surveying  all  the  known  instincts  presented 
by  aninials,  I  have  felt  to  be  such. 

First,  we  have  the  alleged  instinct  of  the  scorpion  conmiitting 
suicide  when  surrounded  by  fire.  This  instinct,  if  it  really  exists^, 
would  no  doubt  present  a  difficulty,  because  it  is  clearly  an  instinet 
which,  being  not  only  of  no  use,  but  actually  detrimental  both  to  the 
individual  and  the  species,  could  never  have  been  developed  either  by 
natural  selection  or  by  lapsing  intelligence.    I  may,  however,  dismiss  • 
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this'case  ivith  a  mere  mention,  becauBe  as  yet  the  evidence  of  the  fact  is  f 
not  sufficiently  precise  to  admit  of  omr  definitely  accepting  it  as  a  fact*  > 

There  can  be  no  such  doubt,  however,  attaching  to  another  instinat 
largdy  prevalent  among  insects,  and  which  is  unquestionably  detri- 
ments, both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  species.-  I  allude  to  the 
instinct  of  flying  through  flame.  This  is  unquestionably,  a  tziie 
instinct,  because  it  is  manifested  by  all  individuals  of  tiie  sHBie. 
species.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  its  occurrence  ?  I  think  we 
may  do  so  by  considering,  in  the  first  place,  that  flame  ia  not  a  soffir . 
ciently  common  object  in  nature  to  lead  to  any  express  instinct  for  its 
avoidance ;  and  in  the  next  place  by  considering  that  insects  unques-. 
tionably  manifest  a  disposition  to  approach  and  examiile  shining 
objects.  Whether  this  disposition  is  due  to  mere  curiosity,  or  to 
a  desire  to  ascertain  if  the  shining  objects  will,  like  flowers,  yidd 
them  food,  is  a  question  which  need  not  here  concern  us.  We  have 
merely  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  such  a  general  disposition  is 
displayed.  Taking  then  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  £ict  that 
flame  is  not  a  sufficiently  common  object  in  nature  to  lead  to  any 
instinct  expressly  directed  against  its  avoidance,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  difficulty  we  are  considering  is  a  difficulty  no  longer. 

The  shamming-dead  of  insects  appears  at  first  sight  a  formidable 
difficulty,  because  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  any  insect  can 
have  acquired  the  idea  either  of  death  or  of  its  intentional  simulation. 
This  difficulty  occurred  to  Mr.  Darwin  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
among  his  manuscripts  Ifind  some  very  interesting  notes  of  experiments, 
upon  the  subject.  He  procured  a  number  of  insects  which  exhibited 
the  instinct,  and  carefully  noted  the  attitude  in  which  they  feigned 
death.  Some  of  these  insects  he  then  killed,  and  he  found  tiiat  in  no 
case  did  the  attitude  in  which  they  feigned  death  resemble  the  attitude 
in  which  they  really  died.  Consequently  we  must  conclude  that  all 
the  instinct  amounts  to  is  that  of  remaining  motionless,  and  there- 
fore, inconspicuous,  in  the  presence  of  danger ;  and  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  such  an  instinct  as  this  shocdd  be 
developed  by  natural  selection  in  an  animal  which  has  no  great  powets 
of  locomotion,  than  there  is  in  understanding  how  the  instinct  to  run 
away  from  danger  should  be  developed  in  another  animal  with  powers 
of  rapid  locomotion.  The  case,  however,  is  not,  I  think,  quite  so  easy 
to  understand  in  the  feigning  death  of  higher  animals.  From  the 
evidence  which  I  have  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that 
certain  birds,  foxes,  wolves,  and  monkeys,  not  to  mention  some  other 
and  more  doubtful  cases,  exhibit  the  peculiarity  of  appearing  dead 
when  captured  by  man.  As  all  these  animals  are  highly  locomotive, 
we  cannot  here  attribute  the  fact  to  protective  causes.  Moreover^  in 
these  animals  this  behaviour  is  not  truly  instinctive,  inasmuch  as  It  is 
not  presented  by  all,  or  even  most  individuals.  As  yet»  however, 
observation  of  the  facts  is  insufficient  to  furnish  any  data  aa  to  their 
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ezplanatioQ,  although  I  may  remiM^k  that  possibly  they  may  be  due  to 
the  ooeurreuce  of  .the  mesmeric  or  hypnotic  state,,  which  we  know 
from  lucent  researches  may  be  induced  in  aninuds  under  the  influence 
of  forcible  manipulation. 

The  iDstinct  of  feigning  injury  by  certain  birds  presents  a  peculiar 

difficulty.     As  we  all  knqw,  partridges,  ducks,  and.  plovers,  when  they 

have  a  brood  of  young  ones,  and  are  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a^ 

camiYorous  quadruped,  such  as  a  dog,  will  pretend  to  be  wounded, 

flapping  along  the  ground  with  an  apparently  broken  wing  in  order 

to  induce  the  four-footed  enemy  to  follow,  and  thus  to  give  time  for 

the  young  brood  to  disperse  and  hide  themselves.  The  difficulty  here^ 

of  course,  is  to  understand  how  the  birds  can  have  acquired  the  idea 

of  pretending  to  have  a  broken  wing,  for  the  occasions  must  be  very 

rare  on  which  any  bird  has  seen  a  companion  thus  wounded  followed 

by  a  carnivorous  quadruped ;  and  even  if  such  observations  on  their 

part  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  accredit  the 

animals  with  so  high  a  degree  of  reasoning  power  as  would  be  re-* 

quired  for  them  intentionally  to  imitate  such  movements.     When  I 

coDsulted  Mr.  Darwin  with  reference  to  this  difficulty,  he  gave  me  a 

provisional  hypothesis  by  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  might  be 

met.    He  said  that  any  one  might  observe,  when  a  hen  has  a  brood 

of  young  chickens  and  is  threatened  by  a  dog,  that  she  will  alternately 

rudi  at  the  dog  and  back  again  to  the  chickens.    Now  if  we  could 

suppose  that  under  these  circumstances  the  mother  bird  is  sufficiently 

intelligent  to  observe  that  when  she  runs  away  from  the  dog,  she  is 

follow^  by  the  dog,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  naatemal  instinct 

might  induce  her  to  run  away  from  a  brood  in  order  to  lead  the  dog 

away  from  it.     If  this  happened  in  any  cases,  natural  selection  would 

tend  to  preserve  those  mother  birds  which  adopted  this  device*     I 

give  this  explanation  as  the  only  one  which  either  Mr.  Darwin* or 

myself  has  been  able  to  suggest.     It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 

it  is  imsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  account  for  the  mostpecu* 

liar  feature  of  the  instinct — I  mean  the  trailing  of  the  apparently 

wounded  wing. 

The  instinct  of  migration  furnishes  another  case  of  special  diffi- 
culty, but  as  I  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  sundry  questions  which 
it  presents  for  solution,  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  last  of  the  special 
difficulties  which  most  urgently  call  for  consideration.  The  case  to 
which  I  refer  deserves,  I  think,  to  be  regarded  as  the  moat  extra- 
ordinary instinct  in  the  world.  There  is  a  species  of  wasp-like  insect, 
called  the  Sphex.  This  insect  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hole  excavated  in  the 
ground.  It  then  flies  away  and  finds  a  spider,  which  it  stings  in  the 
main  nerve-centre  of  the  animal.  This  has  the  effect  of  paralysing 
the  spider  without  killing  it.  The  sphex  then  carries  the  now  motion- 
less spider  to  its  nursery,  and  buries  it  with  the  eggs.  When  the  eggs, 
batch  out  the  grubs  feed  on  the  paralysed  prey,  which  is  then  still 
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alive  and  therefore  quite  fresh,  although  it  has  never  been  able  to 
move  since  the  time  when  it  was  buried.     Of  course  the  difficulty 
here  is  to  understand  how  the  sphex  insect  can  have  acquired  8o  much 
anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  concerning  its  prey  as  the 
facts  imply.     We  might  indeed  suppose,  as  I  in  the  first  inst^ce  was 
led  to  suppose,  that  the  sting  of  the  sphex  and  the  nerve-centre  of 
the  spider  being  both  organs  situated  on  the  median  line  of  their 
respective  possessors,  the  striking  of  the  nerve-centre  by  the  sting 
might  in  the  first  instance  have  been  thus  accidentally  favoured,  and 
so  have  supplied  a  basis  from  which  natural  selection  could  work  to 
the  perfecting  of  an  instinct  always  to  sting  in  one  particular  spot. 
But  more  recently  the  French  entomologist,  M.  Fabre,  who  first 
noticed  these  facts  with  reference  to  the  stinging  of  the  spider,  has 
observed  another  species  of  sphex  which  preyed  upon  the  grasshopper, 
and  as  the  nervous  system  of  a  grasshopper  is  more  elongated  than 
the  nervous  system  of  a  spider,  the  sphex  in  this  case  has  to  sting  its 
prey  in  three  successive  nerve-centres  in  order  to  induce  paralysis. 
Again,  still  more  recently,  M.  Fabre  has  found  another  species  of 
sphex,  which  preys  upon  a  caterpillar,  and  in  this  case  the  animal 
has  to  sting  its  victim  in  nine  successive  nerve-centres.     On  my  con- 
sulting Mr.  Darwin  in  reference  to  these  astonishing  facts,  he  wrote 
me  the  following  letter : — 

I  have  been  thinking  about  Pompilius  and  its  allies.  Please  take  the  trouble 
to  read  on  perforation  of  the  corolla,  by  Bees,  p.  425,  of  my  '  Cross-fertilisation/ 
to  end  of  chapter.  Bees  show  so  naucb  intelligence  in  their  acts,  that  it  seems 
not  improbable  to  me  that  the  progenitors  of  Pompilius  originally  stung  caterpillaro 
and  spiders,  &c.,  in  any  part  of  their  bodies,  and  then  observed  by  their  intelli- 
gence that  if  they  stung  them  in  one  particular  place,  as  between  certain  s^ments 
on  the  lower  side,  their  prey  was  at  once  paralysed.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
incredible  that  this  action  should  then  become  instinctive,  i.e.  memory  transnntted 
from  one  generation  to  another.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  suppose  that,  when 
Pompilius  stung  its  prey  in  the  ganglion  it  intended,  or  knew,  that  their  prey 
would  keep  long  alive.  The  development  of  the  larva  may  have  been  subeequentlj 
modified  in  relation  to  their  half  dead,  instead  of  wholly  dead  prey ;  supposing 
that  the  prey  was  at  first  quite  killed,  which  would  have  required  much  stinging. 
Turn  this  over  in  your  mind,  &c. 

I  confess  that  this  explanation  does  not  appear  to  me  altogeth^ 
satisfactory,  although  it  is  no  doubt  the  best  explanation  that  can  be 
furnished  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory. 

In  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an 
outline  sketch  of  the  main  features  of  the  evidence  which  tends  to 
show  that  animal  instincts  have  been  slowly  evolved  under  the 
influence  of  natural  causes,  the  discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  the 
genius  of  Darwin.  And,  following  the  example  which  he  has  set, 
I  shall  conclude'  by  briefly  glancing  at  a  topic  of  wider  interest 
and  more  general  importance.  The  great  chapter  on  Instinct 
in  the  Origin  of  Spedea  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the  following 
words : — 
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Finally  it  may  not  be  a  logical  deduction,  but  to  my  imagination  it  is  far  more 
satia&ctory  to  look  at  such  instincts  as  the  young  cuckoo  ejecting  its  foster-brothers, 
ftDtfl  making  slaves,  the  larvie  of  ichneumonidao  feeding  within  the  live  bodies  of 
caterpillars,  not  as  specially  endowed  or  created  instincts,  but  as  small  consequences 
of  one  general  law  leading  to  the  advancement  of  all  organic  beings,  namely, 
multiply,  vary,  let  the  strongest  live,  and  the  weakest  die. 

This  law  may  seem  to  some,  as  it  has  seemed  to  me,  a  hard  one 
—hard,  I  mean,  as  an  answer  to  the  question  which  most  of  us  must 
at  some  time  and  in  some  shape  have  had  faith  enough  to  ask,  ^  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? '  For  this  is  a  law,  rigorous 
and  universal,  that  the  race  shall  always  be  to  the  swift,  the  battle 
without  fail  to  the  strong ;  and  in  announcing  it  the  voice  of  science 
has  proclaimed  a  strangely  new  beatitude — Blessed  are  the  fit,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Surely  these  are  hard  sayings,  for  in  the 
order  of  nature  they  constitute  might  the  only  right*  But  if  we  are 
thus  led  to  feel  a  sort  of  moral  repugnance  to  Darwinian  teaching,  let 
us  conclude  by  looking  at  this  matter  a  little  more  closely,  and  in  the 
light  that  Darwin  himself  has  flashed  upon  it  in  the  short  passage 
which  I  have  quoted. 

Eighteen    centuries  before   the  publication  of  this  book — the 
*  Origin  of  Species ' — one  of  the  founders  of  Christianity  had  said, 
in  words  as  strong  as  any  that  have  been  used  by  the  Schopenhauers 
and  Hartmanns  of  to-day,  ^  the  whole  creation  groaneth  in  pain  and 
travaiL'   Therefore  we  did  not  need  a  Darwin  to  show  us  this  terrible 
truth ;  but  we  did  need  a  Darwin  to  show  us  that  out  of  all  the  evil 
which  we  see  at  least  so  much  of  good  as  we  have  known  has  come ; 
that  if  this  is  a  world  of  pain  and  sorrow,  hunger,  strife  and  death,  at 
least  the  suffering  has  not  been  altogether  profitless ;  that  whatever 
may  be  *  the  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves,' 
the  whole  creation,  in  all  its  pain  and  in  all  its  travail,  is  certainly 
moving,  and  this  in  a  direction  which  makes,  if  not  for  ^  righteous- 
ness,' at  all  events  for  improvement.    No  doubt  the  origin  of  evil  has 
proved  a  more  diflScult  problem  to  solve  than  the  origin  of  species ; 
but,  thus  viewed,  I  think  that  the  Darwinian  doctrine  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  in  some  measure  a  mitigation  of  the  difiiculty ;  certainly 
in  no  case  an  aggravation  of  it.    J  do  not  deny  that  an  immense 
residuum  of  difficulty  remains,  seeing  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
means  employed  certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  ends 
attained.    But  even  here  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  possibility 
that,  if  we  could  see  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  things,  we  might  find 
some  further  justification  of  the  evil,  as  unsuspected  as  was  that  which, 
as  it  seema  to  me,  Darwin  has  brought  to  light.     It  is  not  in  itself 
impossible — perhaps  it  is   not  even   improbable — that   the   higher 
instincts  of  man  may  be  pointing  with  as  true  an  aim  as  those  lower 
instincts  of  the  brutes  which  we  have  been  contemplating.     And, 
even  if  the  theory  of  evolution  were  ever  to  succeed  in  furnishing 
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as  satisfactory  an  explaDation  of  the  natural  development  of  the 
former  as  it  has  of  the  natural  development  of  the  latter,  I  think  that 
the  truest  exponent  of  the  meaning — as  distinguished  from  the  causa- 
tion— of  these  higher  instincts  would  still  be,  not  the  man  of  science, 
but  the  poet.  Here,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that  men  of  science 
ought  to  leave  the  question  of  pain  in  Nature  to  be  answered,  so  fax 
as  it  can  be  answered,  by  the  general  voice  of  that  humanity  which 
we  all  share,  and  which  is  able  to  acknowledge  that  at  least  its  o^ 
allotment  of  sufiering  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil. 

For  clouds  of  sorrow  deepness  lend, 

To  change  joy's  early  rays, 
And  manhood's  eyes  alone  can  send 

A  ^ef-ennobled  gaze. 

While  to  that  gaze  alone  expand 

Those  skies  of  fullest  thought, 
Beneath  whose  star-lit  vault  we  stand, 

Lone,  wondering,  and  untaught. 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not, 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught. 

Yet  still,— 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Gr.  J.  BOMANES. 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  PEERS. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  in  a  very  able  paper  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Fminighily  Review  in  1871,  argued  that  proportional  representation 
would  remove  the  necessity  for  a  second  Chamber.     Proportional 
representation   has  received  the  support  of  several    distinguished 
names,  but  it  has  met  with  no  popular  favour  from  the  Liberals 
or  the  Conservatives.     It  sounds  very  well,  and  fits  in  with  the  most 
approved  theory  of  an  ideal  democracy  in  which  all  shades  of  opinion 
should  be  duly  represented ;  but  proportional  representation  is  self- 
condemned,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  English 
people  and  English  procedures.     It  is  complicated,  impracticable, 
and  to  the  mass  of  the  people  unintelligible.     But  if  it  were  found  to 
be  feasible  I  do  not  think  it  would   operate  as  a  moderating  in- 
fluence. It  has  been  an  enormous  protection  to  English  politics,  on  the 
one  hand  against  the  arrogance  and  narrowness  of  violent  and  extreme 
politicians,  and  on  the  other  against  the  crotcheteers,  that  a  candidate 
for  Parliamentary  honours  has   to   gain   the   general  and  not  the 
sectional  support  of  constituents,  whose  allegiance  to  the  Conservative 
or  the  Liberal  party  is  based  upon  broad  principles  and  broad  tra- 
ditions.    The  extreme  men  and  the  crotcheteers  are,  therefore,  being 
constantly  compelled  to  submit  to  the  practical  law  of  politics  as  at 
present  interpreted — the  law  of  compromise  and  of  mutual  concession. 
Proportional  representation  would  give  us  not  Liberal  members, 
but  Bepublicans,  Social  Democrats,  anti-Vaccinists,  Moderates,  and 
every  other  type  of  special  ticket.     It  would  produce  the  acme  of 
confusion  and  perfection  of  intrigue,  combined  with  the  consum- 
mation of  all  that  the  most  ardent  obstructionist  could  desire  as 
regards  Parliamentary  effectiveness.     Since  Mr.   Fawcett  wrote  in 
1871  the  only  attempt  at  minority  representation  has  been  through 
three-cornered   constituencies;   and   this  has  proved  inadequate  to 
fulfil  with  any  satisfaction  its  most  useful  objects. 

A  minority  seat,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  of  dubious  service  to 
a  prominent  politician  :  for  if  he  elects  to  accept  office  he  practically 
surrenders  his  seat  to  the  mercies  of  his  opponents,  while  death  or 
retirement  from  Parliament,  except  at  the  moment  of  a  General 
Election,  enables  the  absolute  majority  to  add  a  third  exponent  of 
their  views  to  the  two  already  elected — which  is  to  defeat  the  very 
3bject  for  which  three-cornered  constituencies  were  created.    So  far  no 
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efficient  Bcheme  for  miDority  representation  has  been  found  to  work. 
The  question  then  naturally  arises  whether  a  second  Chamber  oogbi 
to  perform  that  service.  Many  have  put  that  forward  as  a  foremost 
argument  in  favoiur  of  a  second  Chamber.  It  seems  to  me  a  ratber 
misleading  argument  to  employ.  I  should  prefer  to  get  rid  of  all  tb& 
talk  about  minority  representation.  It  is  an  insidious  phrase,  and 
seems  to  imply  class  representation — as  if  the  primary  duty  of  a 
second  Chamber  were  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  of 
certain  classes  against  the  poor  and  the  nation.  All  this  is  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  Labour  is  the  largest  interest  in  the  country— it  is 
just  as  essential  to  wealth  as  is  capital,  and  just  as  essential  to  capital 
as  capital  is  to  labour.  No  doubt  it  is  a  source  of  weakness  for  a 
second  Chamber,  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  present  constituted,  to 
concentrate  the  odium  and  envy  of  others  by  representing  one  class 
of  property  only  ;  nor,  indeed,  ought  a  second  Chamber  to  represent 
classes,  but  rather  to  fulfil  certain  purposes. 

It  seems  that  the  purposes  of  a  second  Chamber  in  England 
may  be  said  to  be  twofold  :  jBrstly,  to  act  as  a  court  of  review  over 
domestic  legislation  for  Great  Britain  ;  and,  secondly,  to  fulfil  high 
and  delicate  duties  as  a  great  Council  of  State  over  a  wide  Empire. 

It  is  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  former  capacity  that  i 
would  at  first  treat,  and  especially  as  it  is  the  position  and  relation 
to  the  constitution  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to 
domestic  legislation  that  forms  the  burning  question  of  the  hoar. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  direct  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  limited  by  what  I  think  may  be  called  the  restriction  of 
time.  The  Peers  are  to  be  allowed  what  we  at  Eton  should  have 
called  '  first  fault.'  It  may  veto  a  Bill  once,  but  once  only.  This,  it 
appears  to  me,  would  s^Sord  only  an  opportunity  for  friction  and  fuss, 
while  it  would  amount  to  the  abolition  of  the  veto  altogether. 

Under  such  a  plan,  if  the  House  of  Lords  performed  the  solemn 
farce  of  vetoing  a  Bill  passed  by  a  party  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  most  people  would  accept  the  matter  with  peaceful 
resignation,  and  even  the  most  fiery  spirits  would  beat  the  air  in  vain: 
for  public  opinion,  if  it  disagreed  with  the  Lords,  would  only  have  to 
exercise  patience  for  a  few  months ;  while,  if  the  people  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Lords,  they  would  be  powerless,  unless  tbe  Lords  could 
force  a  dissolution,  which  would  be  to  confer  upon  them  a  power 
of  a  novel  and  most  unconstitutional  character. 

At  the  present  moment  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  leading-strings 
to  the  Conservative  party ;  under  this  arrangement  it  would  be  placed 
in  leading-strings  to  an  unscrupulous  Minister  and  a  party  majority. 
From  a  constitutional  point  of  view  tbe  remedy  in  this  case  seems 
woi'se  than  the  disease.  Again,  not  all  Ministerial  measures  are 
popular,  either  appreciated  or  understood  by  the  people  at  large. 
Bureaucratic  tendencies  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  class  of  politi- 
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eians;  in  fact,  officialism  is  apt  to  achieve  its  most  consummate 
triumphs  among  the  professors  of  advanced  opinions.  Mischievous 
and  meddlesome  legislation  against  personal  liberty  can  be  blocked 
and  resisted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  should  most  regretfully 
see  the  opportunity  lost  of  having  it  smothered  in  an  independent 
second  Chamber.  If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  restrict  the  veto, 
might  it  not  be  done  by  imposing  the  necessity  of  a  proportionate 
majority,  such  as  would  preclude  Lord  Salisbury  or  any  other  party 
leader  from  converting  the  uses  of  a  second  Chamber  into  an  engine 
for  purely  party  purposes,  and  would  necessitate  the  general  consensus 
of  moderate  opinion  ?  But  I  should  prefer  rather  to  see  the  House  of 
Lords  brought  into  more  harmonious  and  working  relations  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  constitution  by  improving  the  nature  of  its  composi- 
tion and  then  leaving  it  free  to  act  upon  the  unwritten  law  of  common 
sense  than  to  leave  it  unreformed,  wasting  its  capability  for  useful- 
ness, only  deprived  of  its  capacity  for  independence. 

The  weak  point  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  popular 
mind — the  hereditary  principle — is  also,  if  one  looks  a  little  below 
the  surface  and  considers  its  social  application,  one  of  the  most  vital 
principles  in  the  English  constitution.     I  can  only  sum  up  here  the 
arguments  which  I  urged  in  my  last  paper  in  favour  of  the  Peerage — 
that  it  has  conferred  on  England  not  only  a  means  by  which  merit 
can  be  rewarded,  but  the  best  means  known  to  history  by  which  men 
have  yet  succeeded  in  making  merit  hereditary.     But  the  objection 
to  the  hereditary  principle  is  really  one  not  of  principle,  but  of  its 
injurious  application.     As  an  assembly  the  House  of  Lords  possesses 
exceptional  ability;  and  this  is  very  remarkable  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  its  members  chiefly  consist  of  those  who  by  the  accident 
of  birth  were  the  eldest  sons  of  a  few  families.     The  House  of  Lords 
contains  twenty-four  Cabinet  and  ex-Cabinet  Ministers,  four  Peers  who 
were,  or  have  been,  Ambassadors,  six  who  have  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  Governor-General,  two  who  have  presided  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, eight  distinguished  Judges,  in  addition  to  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Cairns.    Literature  is  pre-eminently  represented 
by  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  science  by  a  senior  wrangler  in  Lord 
fiayleigh.     The  ability  and  attainments  of  many  of  the  Peers  is 
undoubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  gifts  of  oratory  and  of  debate  in  the 
persons  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  of  Lord  Salisbury,  you  have  not  only 
as  fine  an  orator  and  debater  as  any  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
you  find  the  two  men  who  are  pre-eminent  in  the  two  great  political 
arts  in  the  House* of  Lords  the  representatives  of  the  hereditary 
principle. 

The  hereditary  principle  has  not  failed,  but  it  is  rather  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  employed,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  at  present  capable 
of  being  devoted,  that  has  thrown  discredit  upon  it.  I  would  retain  the 
potential  right  of  every  Peer  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
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/  I  would  abolish  the  direct  privilege,  and  convert  the  Peerage  into  an 
Electoral  College.  The  Peers  chosen  to  sit  in  Parliament  would  have 
to  be  elected  through  a  method  of  cumulative  voting,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  objections  inherent  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mode  of 
appointing  delegates.  The  advantage  that  the  party  in  power  pos- 
sesses would  remain,  for  it  could  still  confer  on  a  distingoislied 
supporter  a  peerage,  which  would  not  entail  upon  him  the  necessity 
to  legislate,  but  would  increase  the  College  of  Electors  to  its  own 
benefit. 

The  majority  of  Scotch  peerages  are  merged  in  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  almost  all  the  best-known  Irish  Peers  have 
English  peerages.  It  would  not  entail  any  great  change,  therefore,  if 
all  Scotch  and  Irish  peerages  were  placed  on  an  equality  with  EngM. 
By  converting  the  Peerage  into  an  Electoral  College  you  would 
diminish  the  dumber  of  hereditary  legislators.  There  would  be  no 
disadvantage  in  this,  as  an  effective  second  Chamber  ought  not  to  be 
very  large.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  consists  of  only  seventy- 
six  members.  But  you  would  also  remove  the  two  great  abuses  of 
the  hereditary  principle,  in  that  those  who  take  no  real  interest  in 
politics,  or  whose  character  renders  them  unfit  to  exercise  legislative 
functions,  would  be  excluded  by  the  natural  principle  of  selection. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  weight  of  the  argument  that  if  you 
allowed  Peers  to  stand  for  the  House  of  Commons  you  mi^ht  deplete 
your  second  Chamber  of  the  most  able  and  ambitious  of  the  Peerage, 
I  cannot  see  how  in  justice  you  could  make* the  original  possession 
of    a  direct  privilege  no   longer  existing  a  disqualification  for  a 
man's  competing  with  his  fellow-countrymen  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
The  hereditary  principle  would,  therefore,  be  retained  in  the  person 
of  legislators  elected  out  of  the  Peerage.     But,  while  retaining  this 
ancient  principle,   I   should  introduce  that  of   life   Peers.     The 
House  of  Lords  has  objected  to  their  creation,  and  limited  their 
appointment  to  a  few  landlords,  on  grounds  of  lowering  the  dignity, 
and  of  afibrding  to  an  unscrupulous  Minister  an   easy  means  of 
threatening  its  independence.  These  objections  I  should  meet,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  by  the  imposing  on  the  creation  of  a  life  Peer  certain 
strong  personal  qualifications.     It  would  undoubtedly  lend  itself  to 
great  abuses  if  an  ordinary  party  man,  with  an  insecure  seat  and  of 
insufficient  means  to  justify  his  family  in  incurring  the  dignity  of  an 
hereditary  title,  could  be  slipped  into  a  life  peerage.     A  life  peerage 
ought  to  be  conferred  for  certain  administrative  work,  or  for  certain 
proved  success  and  skill  in  commerce.     The  merit   of  a  second 
Chamber,  few  will  deny,  is  the  measure  of  its  administrative  capacity, 
and  its  practical  ability  to  utilise  its  administrative  experience  in 
converting  into  a  working  shape  the  mass  of  legislation  with  which 
each  year  the  nation  makes  an  increasing  demand  upon  the  very 
limited  time  of  the  House  of  Conmions* 
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Chief  among  the  qnaUfications  for  a  life  peerage  would  be  the 
suocessful  tenure  of  high  administrative  posts,  whether  in  India  or 
in  the  colonies.  In  India  I  should  extend  the  qualification  to  dis- 
tinguished Indian  statesmen,  members  of  the  Indian  Council,  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Oriental  questions  would  have  been 
even  more  continuous  than  the  several  Viceroys  or  6ovemors-Prin« 
cipaL  Commerce  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  be  unrepresented. 
It  had  an  eminent  representative  in  Lord  Overstone,  and  it  is  true, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  as  men  become  rich  they  tend  to  become 
Peers ;  but  the  difference — and  it  is  a  very  real  one — between  the 
representation  of  land  and  commerce  is  that  the  one  is  repre- 
sented by  people  who  possess  a  daily  and  omnipresent  interest  in  its 
prosperity,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  n^n  who  owes  his 
Peerage  to  commerce  repays  the  debt  by  declining  to  have  any 
further  connection  with  it.  His  knowledge  is,  therefore,  apt  to  be  a 
little  rusty.  To  place  the  second  Chamber  in  lively  touch  with  com- 
merce the  Crown  should  have  the  power  to  summon  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  services  of  a  distinguished  man  of  commerce. 

Lord  Sosebery,  in  moving  for  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the 
best  means  '  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Lords,' 
said,  as  compared  with  the  other  House,  one  element  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  Lordships'  House  was  that  they  had  no  representative  of 
the  labouring  classes.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  would  be 
most  desirable,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  if  labour  could  be  directly 
represented  in  the  second  Chamber ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  effected  Lord 
Bosebery  did  not  say,  and  I  confess  it  seems  that  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  obtain  such  a  result  in  a  way  that  would  give  satisfaction 
and  not  incur  jealousy. 

Is  it  desirable  that  the  Bishops,  as  the  representatives  of  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  should  remain  Peers  ?  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  they 
embody  the  principle  of  distinguished  and  selected  merit ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  interests  of  religion 
do  not  lose  more  than  they  gain  by  having  to  be  associated  with 
the  controversies  and  bitterness  of  political  questions. 

But  if  religion  is  to  have  its  direct  advocates  in  a  second  Chamber, 
it  will  become  impossible  in  these  days  to  restrict  this  privilege  to 
one  particular  phase  of  Protestant  belief,  and  the  Presbyterians  and 
Dissenters  would  fairly  claim  to  have  their  spokesmen.  This  might, 
and  would  most  probably,  introduce  the  acerbity  and  partiality  of 
theological  discussion,  which  would  neither  tend  to  enlighten  public 
opinion  nor  to  elucidate  political  questions.  But  supposing  matters 
are  left  m  statu  quo  and  the  Bishops  remain  the  only  spiritual  Peers, 
it  would  be  well  to  modify  the  arrangements  which  were  entered  into 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bishopric  of  Manchester,  and 
have  been  repeated  on  several  occasions  as  new  Bishops  have  been 
created,  by  which  the  legislative  opportunities  of  the  Bishops  may  be 
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said  to  be  tempered  by  the  chances  of  survivorship.  It  is  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Bill  to  revise  the 
ancient  Bishopric  of  Bristol.  It  appears  almost  invidious  to  object  to 
a  measure  desired  by  the  citizens  of  a  g^reat  city  for  which  they  incur 
the  complete  financial  responsibility.  But  if  the  Bishops  increase  in 
number — and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will— it  will  become 
necessary  for  them  to  adopt  a  principle  of  delegation.  Otherwise  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  will  have  to  enter  the  House  too  old  to  adapt 
themselves  to  its  practice  and  methods.  As  representatives  of  the 
principle  of  secondary  election,  I  would  confer  upon  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  County  Boards  which  would  eiist  under  a  reform  of  the 
system  of  local  taxation  a  seat  in  the  second  Chamber.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  admirable  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bathbone,  to  whom  the 
cause  of  local  taxation  is  so  much  indebted,  and  who  speaks  with 
great  practical  authority  as  a  universally  respected  representative  of 
our  great  commercial  classes,  and  as  one  who  has  for  so  many  years 
possessed  the  enormous  advantage  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
great  constituency  like  Liverpool. 

We  have  been  talking  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more  of  the  de- 
fects of  our  local  administration ;  of  the  waste  of  money  which  it  incurs, 
and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check,  owing  to  the  innumerable 
petty  authorities  and  several  areas  which  are  jumbled  together  without 
any  co-ordination.    Each  year  the  problem  tends  to  increase  in  com- 
plexity and  the  confusion  to  grow  worse.     While  Governments  shrink 
from  undertaking  so  big  a  question  as  the  reform  of  local  taxation, 
the  tendency  of  legislative  activity  is  to  tinker  piecemeal  with  the 
question,  and  special  Acts  for  special  districts  are  being  passed  to 
afford  a  temporary  but  an  immediate  remedy.   The  relief  of  local  rates 
will  be  the  stimulus  to  effect  its  only  real  cure,  the  reform  of  local 
taxation  ;  but  when  this  has  through  these  inducements  been  effected, 
it  will  need  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  things  relapsing  into  con- 
fusion.    The  popular  Chamber  is  not  fitted  to  exercise  this  sort  of 
control.  The  question  of  local  administration  never  has  attracted,aDdis 
never  likely  to  attract,  the  interest  which  far  less  important,  but  more 
simple  and  popular,  questions  do.   Nowhere  could  it  be  more  efficiently 
watched    than   in  a  second  Chamber.      By  admitting  the  chair- 
men of  the  proposed  County  Boards,  you  would  effect  the  consolidation 
of  our  Imperial  with  our  local  institutions,  you  would  increase  the 
dignity  of  local  patriotism,  and  you  would,  without  incurring  any  of 
the  evils  of  centralisation,  supply  the  second  Chamber  with  a  sort  of 
equivalent  to  the  contact  that  now  exists  between  the  Commons  aod 
the  people. 

The  political  status  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  defined  in 
the  Lords'  Reports,  1-151,  cf.  p.  14,  thus : — ^ The  hereditary  Peersof 
the  realm  claim  (1),  in  conjunction  with  the  Lords  Spiritual,  certain 
powers  as  the  King's  permanent  Council  when  not  assembled  in 
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Parliament,  (2)  other  powers  as  Lords  of  Parliament  when  assembled 
in  Parliament  and  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  (3)  certain  other 
powers  when  assembled  in  Parliament  together  with  the  Commons 
of  the  realm  appearing  by  their  representatives  in  Parliament.' 

In  this  latter  capacity  the  House  of  Lords  would  undergo, 
according  to  the  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  make,  considerable 
modifications.  Tlie  hereditary  Peers  and  the  spiritual  Lords  would 
elect  delegates,  and  these  would  still  form  the  most  numerous  party. 
To  these  would  be  added  the  chairmen  of  the  several  County  Boards, 
many  of  whom  would  probably  be  the  holders  of  hereditary  titles,  and 
a  certain  number  of  life  Peers,  restricted  in  number,  appointed 
for  a  limited  time,  for  proved  administrative  or  commercial  success. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  aspect  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  permanent 
Council  that  I  would  briefly  allude.  It  would  never  be  possible,  even 
if  it  were  desimble,  to  confer  on  a  second  Chamber,  as  a  great  Council 
of  State,  special  jurisdiction  over  special  questions  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  was  recommended  by  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  the  great  Lancastrian  lawyer,  in  whose  bands  Henry  VI. 
seems  to  have  placed  the  legal  education  of  his  son.  It  is  strange  to 
note  how  great  a  change  upon  the  theory  of  the  constitution  has  been 
eflFected  by  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  although  he  defined  the  King  as  ^^rexpolUioua 
who  cannot  change  the  laws  or  impose  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  nation  given  in  Parliament,'  recommended  what  would  in 
these  days  be  considered  a  grave  infringement  upon  the  theory  of 
Ministerial  responsibility  to  the  House  of  Commons — a  permanent 
Council  who  were  to  entertain  all  questions  of  State  policy,  and  whose 
members  could  not  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the  majority. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  tonlay  be  denounced  as  most  unconstitutional. 
It  formed  then  the  matured  opinion  of  one  of  our  greatest  constitu- 
tional lawyers. 

The  Cabinet  has  to  a  certain  extent  assumed  the  functions  in 
domestic  legislation — ^  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  law  and  the 
preparation  of  business  for  Parliament ' — which  would  have  been  ap- 
portioned to  the  ideal  Council  of  Sir  John  Fortescue.  The  Cabinet  is 
also  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  control 
of  our  relations  with  our  colonies.  But  the  Cabinet  is  composed  of 
party  men,  impelled  by  party  interests,  and  dependent  upon  party 
support.  It  is  therefore  not  unnaturally  most  subservient  to  the 
pressure  of  home  questions.  In  the  meanwhile  evidences  are  not 
wanting  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  attitude  of  England  to- 
wards her  colonies.  This  great  question  has  been  silently  ripening, 
Tinconsciously  growing  in  depth  of  feeling  until  it  found  vent  for 
expression  in  the  remarkable  i^Beting  which  was  recently  held  in 
St.  James's  Hall.   Confederation  is  not  only  a  passionate  desire,  but  it  is 
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rapidly  becoming  a  ocmviciioii  among  the  maesee  of  the  English  people. 
Side  by  side  with  a  wish  to  remain  independent  in  their  local  concerns 
*— to  enjoy  home  rule  wherever  it  is  feasible — the  miity,  not  the 
uniformity,  of  English  government  has  become  the  question  of  the 
futinre. 

Herein,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  the  opportimity  for  the  Peers.    It  is  a 
development  of  the  House  of  Lords  into  a  representative  Senate,  that 
can,  and  can  alone  realise  the  Imperial  idea.     Empires  have  been  so 
often  associated  with  bombastic  ideas  of  martial  glory,  or  with  acts  of 
oppression  and  violence,  that  one  feels  shy  of  using  the  word.    But  if 
we  exclude  India,  the  England  beyond  the  seas  has  been  the  growth 
not  of  conquest,  but  of  civilization.     While  the  empires  of  ancient 
history  and  of  Kussia  owe  their  existence  to  force  and  have  remained 
at  a  low  level  of  political  life,  the  extension  of  our  Colonial  Empire  has 
been  synonymous  with  that  of  constitutional  liberties.    The  colonies 
would  clearly  be  entitled  to  the  first  voice  as  to  the  methods  of  elec- 
tion ;  but  wfiy  should  not  the  Lords  take  the  lead  in  ofifering  to  that 
great  English  brotherhood  which  has  attained  to  the  manhood  of 
political  strength  and  experience,  and  which  is  yearning  to  associate 
itself  more  directly  with  historic  England,  the  right  of  appointing 
delegates  to  sit  beside  them  on  equal  terms  ?    Nor,  indeed,  would  the 
Peers,  by  such  a  step,  do  otherwise  than  revive  their  most  ancient 
traditions.     They  would  be  adapting  to  modem  times  and  to  the 
requirements  of  modem  England  the  *  magnum  concilvum  regis  et 
regni '  which  existed  before  the  representation  of  the  Commons  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

Various  writers  have  suggested  methods  by  which  the  self- 
governing  colonies  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  delegates  to  sit  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  for  such  a  time  as  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
should  determine.  It  would  be  needless  to  discuss  the  naerits  of  these 
several  plans,  for  they  are  questions  of  detail  which  could  only  be 
arranged  after  carefully  consulting  colonial  feeling.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  colonies  would  of  course  retain  their  freedom  as  to  taxation  and 
domestic  questions,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  restrict  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  colonial  representatives  to  questions  of  Imperial  policy. 

These  suggestions  are,  I  am  fully  aware,  open  to  many  criticisms, 
and,  indeed,  I  would  gladly  thrust  them  aside  in  deference  to  any 
others  which  would  better  attain  the  end  in  view.  That  end  the 
rejection  of  the  Franchise  Bill  has  made  the  most  important  question 
in  practical  politics,  viz.,  how  the  respect  for  the  Peers  as  private 
individuals  can  be  transferred  to  them  as  hereditary  legislators.  If 
Lord  Salisbury  has  provoked  men  to  call  their  order  in  question,  he 
has  also  afforded  them  a  great  opportunity. 

Popular  and,  happily,  still  authoritative  is  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  its  efficiency,  its  dignity,  and  «ts  personnel  have  undoubtedly 
suffered  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  class. 
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A  second  Chamber,  that  could  command  respect  as  representing 
not  merely  the  hereditary  principle,  but,  in  the  persons  of  the  most 
distiogaished  of  our  administrators  abroad,  and  in  the  select  of  our 
local  administrators,  the  principle  of  merit  and  of  service,  and,  in  the 
delegates  from  the  colonies,  the  Imperial  idea,  would  possess  the 
highest  status  no  less  than  capacity  for  dealing  with  Imperial  and 
domestic  questions  of  complexity.  It  would  bring  into  close  connec- 
tion, and  thereby  establish  a  better  understanding  between.  Parliament 
and  the  colonies,  and  could  act  with  self-reliance,  although  probably 
with  greater  circumspection  than  the  House  of  Lords,  as  being  in  receipt 
of  the  ideas  of  all  classes  and  of  the  broadest  sources  of  information. 

Lymington. 
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A  DEMOCRATS  DEFENCE  OF  THE 
HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 


I  THINK  it  is  in  his  excellent  work  on  ^Representative  Government' 
that  John  Stuart  Mill  points  out  some  of  the  differences  between  a 
true  and  a  false  Democracy.     I  have  not  the  book  at  my  elbow  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  but,  if  my  memory  serves  me  well,  one 
of  these  differences  is  that,  whereas  a  true  Democracy  desires  to 
obtain  its  just  share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  no  more 
than  its  just  share,  the  false  Democracy  desires  to  possess  the  whole 
of  the  governing  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other'constituent 
portions  of  the  community.     Mill  saw,  not  without  apprehension,  the 
spread  of  Manchester  doctrines  of  right  and  wrong  amongst  tbe 
English  people,  and  sounded  a  note  of  alarm.     Unhappily  he  passed 
away  before  he  had  brought  his  teaching  home  to  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen;  and  the  almost  undisputed  ascendency  of  the  Manchester 
School  in  Liberal  politics  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  pushed 
the  doctrines  of  the  author  of  '  Representative  Government '  into  the 
background  and  almost  out  of  sight.     At  the  present  moment  the 
Liberal  platforms  throughout  the  country  swarm  with  men  calling 
themselves  Democrats,  but  the  country  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
determining  to  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  Democrats  described  by  Mill 
these  gentlemen  belong. 

Of  their  followers — that  is,  of  the  rank  and  file — I  am  not 
willing  to  speak  in  terms  of  condemnation.  They  are  honest,  and, 
if  they  err,  it  is  from  want  of  knowledge.  They  are  so  poor  that 
they  are  unable  to  study  history  for  themselves,  and  are  obliged  to 
take  it  second-hand  from  writers  and  speakers  as  ill-informed  as 
themselves,  lecturers  from  secule*  societies  and  writers  in  the  weekly 
atheistic  journals.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  seriously  blamed  for 
their  erroneous  views  on  public  questions,  nor  expected  to  form  just 
ones  until  their  economic  circumstances  are  changed.  At  the  same 
time,  while  freely  acquitting  these  misguided  men  of  personal  culpa- 
bility in  this  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  limited  signifi- 
cance of  their  action.  They  may  say  they  are  Democrats,  wish  to  he 
Democrats,  and  honestly  believe  themselves  to  be  Democrats,  but  they 
are  no  more  Democrats  than  are  the  men-in»armour  in  the  Lord 
Mayor's  procession  real  warriors. 
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In  JQstifyiDg  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  refusing  to  pass 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Franchise  Bill  without  an  accompanying  scheme  of 
redistribution,  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be  understood  that  I  limit 
my  justification  to  that  action  and  that  action  only.  I  do  not  defend 
the  House  as  a  House,  I  do  not  approve  of  its  normal  attitude  towards 
remedial  legislation,  and  I  certainly  do  not  support  what  is  called  the/ 
hereditary  principle  in  legislation.  At  another  time  I  am  prepared 
to  state  proposals  for  a  reform  of  the  Upper  House :  at  present  they 
would  be  irrelevant  to  the  question  before  the  country.  That  question 
is  the  specific  action  of  the  Peers  in  refusing  to  pass  the  Franchise 
Bill  by  itself,  and  it  is  to  that  action  only  that  my  defence  extends. 
Mr.  John  Bright  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  assisted  by  their  fuglemen, 
are,  it  is  true,  endeavouring  to  raise  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Upper  House,  its  past,  its  class  instincts,  its  hereditary  principle. 
But  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Morley — I  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
Bright,  who  is  not  at  home  in  an  argument — that  all  these  matters, 
interesting  and  debateable  though  they  be,  are  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  original  issue.  In  fact  Mr.  Morley's  conduct  in  dragging  in 
these  irrelevant  matters  may  be  likened  to  that  of  an  Old  Bailey 
lawyer,  who,  being  retained  to  defend  a  pickpocket  against  whom 
the  prosecutor's  evidence  is  absolutely  overwhelming,  informs  the 
judge  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  witness's  great-grand- 
father and  great-grandmother  were  never  married. 

The  pretence  that  the  House  of  Commons  represents  the  country,  t 
and  that  the  Lords,  therefore,  ought  to  bow  to  its  command,  is  too  ^ 
absurd  to  deceive  anybody.  The  House  of  Commons,  even  in  \ 
ordinary  times,  notoriously  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the 
country,  but  only  the  trading  middle  class.  At  the  present  day  it 
represents  that  class,  plus  the  edict  of  the  Caucuis  and  the  whim  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  a  plutocratic  House,  having  its  roots  in  its 
own  money-bags,  and  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
its  champions — at  leafit  some  of  the  most  foolish  of  them — thrust 
these  money  bags  into  the  foreground  as  its  chief  claim  to  popular 
acceptance.  Mr.  Greorge  Howell,  who  was  brought  back  to  political 
life  for  the  purpose  of  the  Hyde  Park  Demonstration,  has  solemnly 
advanced  as  a  reason  why  the  Peers  should  give  way — the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  members  of  their  body  are,  individually,  not  much  more 
wealthy  than  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  a 
curious  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a  ^  representative  woii^iDg  man,' 
and,  if  it  were  not  in  print,  many  people  would  not  believe  it  had 
ever  been  uttered.  But  if  the  argument  does  not  prove  what  its 
author  wanted  it  to  prove,  it  proves  something  else.  It  proves  that 
the  cobbler  ought  to  stick  to  his  last,  and  Mr.  Howell  to  his  demon- 
strations. Mr.  John  Bright  also  is  very  angry  with  the  House  of 
Lords  for  resisting  the  will  of  the  Commons,  and  charges  its  members 
with  having  obtained  their  seats  without  purchasing  them.     This  is 
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very  bad.  Here  are  a  body  of  men  who  never  stood  behind  counters, 
never  sanded  sugar  nor  sized  cotton ;  never  bought  in  the  cheapest 
market  nor  sold  in  the  dearest ;  and,  worst  of  all,  never  resisted  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  women  and  children  in  factories; 
yet  who,  forsooth,  dare  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  oppose  the  behests  of 
men  who  have  done  all  these  things,  and  are  prepared  to  do  them  again ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  -are  to  have  a  Second  Chamber  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham.  If  it  is  to  be  a  mere  Regis- 
tration Office  to.  record  the  conclusions  of  the  First  Chamber,  tbea  it 
is  an  expensive  superfluity,  whose  functions  might  be  discharged  by  a 
couple  of  clerks ;  but  if  it  is  to  exercise  its  judgment  and  indepen- 
dence, it  must  inevitably,  at  some  time  or  other,  come  into  collision 
with  the  other  House.  Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  a  Second  Chamber 
rests  upon  the  supposed  advantage  to  the  country  of  having  the 
judgment  and  advice  of  a  body  of  men  removed  in  some  degree  beyond 
the  fear  of  popular  disfavour,  and  not  liable  to  \he  censure  of  the  mob. 
If  that  argument  has  any  weight  at  all  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
political  life,  what  irresistible  force  must  it  acquire  under  the  r^^ime  of 
Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  his  Caucus !  To  everyone  acquainted  with  the  inner 
life  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  it  is  notorious  that  the  bulk 
of  the  moderate  Liberal  members  dare  not  call  their  soul  their  own. 
It  used  to  be  the  habit  of  the  Government  Whip  to  threaten  the 
independent  member  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Minister ;  now  he 
threatens  to  report  him  to  Mr.  Schnadhorst.  Of  the  two  I  think  the 
last  state  of  bondage  is  more  galling  than  the  first.  Even  on  this 
very  question  on  which  the  country  is  now  being  agitated,  it  is 
notorious  that  many  Liberal  members  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
imperfect  measure  who  would  have  voted  against  it  if  they  had  dared, 
and  who  salved  their  consciences  with  the  confident  hope  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would  reject  it.  The  same  reproach  applies  to  the 
Conservative  members  of  the  Lower  Chamber.  These,  with  less  excuse 
than  their  Caucus-ridden  opponents,  shrank  &omthe  encounter,  leaving 
all  the  odium  of  resistance  to  allied  popular  demands  to  Lord  Salisbury 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Upper  House.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill — the  latter  having  been 
suddenly  converted — are  now  loyally  and  ably  supporting  their 
courageous  leader ;  but  had  they  shown  more  fight  in  the  Commons 
in  support  of  Colonel  Stanley's  motion,  the  issue  would  have  been 
earlier  placed  in  its  true  light  before  the  country,  Mr.  Gladstones 
^ nemiiie  contradicente^  trick  would  have  been  impossible,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  would  not  have  had  so  much  lee-way  to  make  up  in  his 
struggle  with  the  deliberate  misrepresentations  of  the  coomion 
enemy. 

But,  however  we  may  apportion  the  blame  amongst  those  of  both 
parties  who  consented  to  the  passing  through  the  Lower  House  of  a 
measure  which  they  in  their  hearts  condemned,  it  is  with  the  action  of 
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the  House  of  Lords  in  resisting  it  that  we  are  for  the  moment  chiefly 
concerned;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  by  that  action  the 
House  of  Lords  justified  its  title  to  existence.  If,  holding  the  views 
it  holds,  it  had  assented  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  incomplete  measure,  it 
would  have  richly  earned,  and  probably  received,  the  contempt  of  the 
whole  country,  friends  and  foes  alike.  I  must  honestly  confess  that, 
being  no  great  admirer  of  their  Lordships'  House  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, and  remembering  vividly  a  rather  recent  case  of  knuckling 
under  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  threats,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  their 
Lordships'  firmness.  Even  now  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  their 
courage  will  last  to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  look  forward 
anxiously  to  the  second  shock  of  battle.  Up  to  the  present  moment, 
however,  they  have  acted  with  great  courage  and  discretion,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that,  encouraged  by  Lord  Salisbury's  magnificent  vindi- 
cations of  their  conduct,  and  by  the  answering  multitudes  of  enthu- 
siastic supporters  throughout  the  country,  they  may  keep  the  bridge, 
and  force  Mr.  Gladstone  to  dissolve. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  many  reasons  why  Democrats  should 
approve  of  the  latest  act  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  will  content 
myself  with  indicating  four.    These  are : — 

1.  That  the  Franchise  Bill  now  before  the  country  is  an  unsatis- 
factory Bill. 

2.  That  its  rejection  will  probably  secure,  a  better  measure. 

3.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  the 
Liberal  party ;  and 

4.  That  it  is  right  that  the  acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration 
during  the  last  four  years  should  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country. 

Firstly,  the  Bill  is  unsatisfactory.  So  much  is  conceded  on  all 
sides.  '  Without  redistribution,'  says  Mr*  John  Bright,  *  it  should  be 
repudiated  without  mercy.'  *  Without  redistribution,'  says  Lord 
Hartington,  'an  election  taken  under  it  would  not  be  a  just 
representation  of  the  country.'  '  Without  redistribution,'  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  '  it  will  be  such  a  weapon  in  my  hands  that  I  shall  be 
able,  by  merely  shaking  it  over  the  heads  of  my  opponents,  to 
compel  th^m  to  accept  any  proposals  I  may  choose  to  place  before 
them.'  These  seem  pretty  conclusive  testimonies,  and  from  not  bad 
quarters,  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  measure.  They  are 
authoritative  admissions  of  imperfection  from  a  well-informed  point 
of  view — the  oflScial  party  standpoint — and  they  are  not  lacking  either 
in  emphasis  or  completeness.  But  the  imperfections  which  the 
Democrat  sees  in  the  Bill  are  mudi  more  serious  than  even  those  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Liberal  leaders.  When  the  Democrat  is  asked  to 
go  out  and  '  demonstrate '  in  favour  of  extending  to  householders  in 
the  counties  the  electoral  franchise  now  enjoyed  by  householders  in 
the  boroughs,  he  will  ask  himself  why  he  shoiild  do  so  ?    Not  that  he 
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is  selfish — for  he  is  the  most  public-spirited  of  politicians — ^but  that 
he  doubts  the  value  of  the  proffered  boon.  He  is  by  so  means  satis- 
fied that  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  He  knows  that,  thanks  chiefly 
to  the  penal  conditions  involved  in  the  residential  qualification,  the 
vast  bulk  of  those  working  men  who  nominally  possess  the  francblRe 
in  reality  have  not  got  it ;  and  he  says  to  himself  that  if  it  is  only  this 
delusion  which  is  to  be  given  to  his  fellows  in  the  counties,  he  does  not 
care  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  If  the  Government  scheme  pro- 
posed the  removal  of  this  great  obstacle  to  enfranchisement  (the 
residential  qualification),  if  it  went  the  length  of  manhood  suffrage, 
suggested  shorter  Parliaments,  or  provided  for  the  representation  of 
minorities,  the  workman  might  take  some  real  interest  in  its  fortunes, 
and  even  make  sacrifices  to  secure  its  passing  into  law.  But  the  mere 
assimilation  of  the  borough  and  county  franchise,  after  waiting  seven- 
teen years,  bah  I  the  thing  is  too  contemptible  to  be  worth  lifting  a 
finger  for. 

Secondly,  the  rejection  of  this  Bill  will  probably  bring  about  the  pro- 
duction of  a  better  one.  If  an  appeal  to  the  country  results  in  favour  of 
the  Liberals,  that  result  will  be  due  to  the  support  of  the  Badical  wing 
of  the  party ;  and  the  Badical  wing  of  the  party,  having  thus  proved  its 
indispensability,  will  make  its  own  terms  with  its  Whig  leaders.  These 
terms  will  include  a  more  'advanced'  Beform  Bill  in.  1885  than  that 
of  1884 — a  Bill  which  the  Conservatives,  cowed  by  their  defeat  at  the 
poUing-booths,  will  be  fain  to. accept,  lest  a  worse  fate  befall  them. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry  is  overthrown  and  the  Conser- 
vatives are  returned  to  power.  Lords  Salisbury  and  Bandolph  Churchill 
will  emulate  Lord  Beaconsfield's  great  co%ip  of  1867  and  introduce  a 
measure  as  far  in  advance  of  the  one  now  before  Parliament  as  that  of 
1867  was  in  advance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals  in  1866.  Therefore 
the  Democrats,  to  use  Lord  -Salisbury's  description  of  the  condition  of 
his  own  followers,  stand  to  win  in  either  event.  What  Lord  Salis- 
bury's, proposals  will  be  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  they  travel  in  the  direction  of  manhood  suffrage,  and 
embrace  a  modified  application  of  that  system  for  obtaining  the 
representation  of  minorities  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hare.  In  the  event  of  such  proposals  being  placed  by  the 
Conservative  leaders  before  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  would  sweep  all  opposition  from  their  path  and  land  the  Conser- 
vatives in  power.  The  stride  forward  would  not  be  greater  than  that 
taken  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1867  with  such  signal  success  for  his 
party,  and  Lords  Salisbury  and  Bandolph  Churchill  make  no  secret 
of  their  ambition  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  dead  chief. 

Thirdly,  it  is  inexpedient  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  the 
Liberal  party;  and  that  that  would  be  the  result  of  passing  the 
present  Bill  by  itself  the  Liberals  themselves  do  not  deny.  Indeed 
to  many  of  the  party,  Mr.  John  Morley  included,  that  is  its  highest 
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virtue,  its  chief  recommendation.    Hodge  is  a  good  and  virtuous  per- 
sonage^ DO  doubt,  but  his  principal  value  in  the  Liberal  economy  is  as 
a  half-hrick  to  fling  at  the  heads  of  the  landed  party.    But  Democrats 
do  not  require  these  cynical  confessions  to  satisfy  them  of  the  wholly 
selfish  motives  of  the  Liberal  party  in  introducing  this  Bill.    The  fact 
that  it  was  held  back  for  four  years,  and  only  brought  in  when  the 
Goyerament  were  confronted  with  certain  destruction  over  their 
foreign  policy,  would  be  proof  enough  of  that  if  proof  were  really 
wanting.     With  the  vexed  question  of  Bedistribution,  as  between 
the  two  great  parties,  the  Democrats  have  only  an  academic  interest. 
Naturally  they  would  not  like  to  stand  by  and  see  injustice  done 
—even  between  selfish  political  factions — and  for  that  reason  alone 
they  would  probably  put  a  spoke  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  *  gerrymandering ' 
wheel.    But  when  they  perceive  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  will 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  coun- 
try, they  will  be  bound  to  strain  every  nerve  to  defeat  it.    The 
very  first  article  of  faith  in  the  Democrat's  creed  is  that  neither  of 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  shall  have  a  commanding  majority, 
an  impregnable  position ;  and  the  second  is  that,  of  these  two  parties, 
the  Liberals,  being  the  strongest  and  least  scrupulous,  are  to  be  the 
most  narrowly  watched  and  the  most  frequently  overthrown.  Therefore, 
for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other.  Democrats  are  bound  to  fight 
against  the  present  Franchise  Bill. 

Lastly,  it  is  right  that  the  acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration 
daring  the  laHt  four  years  should  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country.  In  nothing  has  Lord  Salisbury  shown  greater  sagacity  than  in 
his  cry,  ^Appeal  to  the  people  ! '  Mr.  Gladstone  had  laid  a  trap  for  his 
enemy  by  arranging  that  the  quarrel  should  not  be  over  Ireland  or 
^gyp^  t^t  over  Parliamentary  Reform.    But  Mr.  Gladstone,  although 
undoubtedly  a  very  clever  man,  is  not  everybody,  and,  for  once  in  a 
way,  he  was  out-generalled.     Good !  says  Lord  Salisbury,  I  accept 
your  Befonn  Bill  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
and  if  you  think  it  does,  ask  the  electors  to  decide  between  us  I     To 
Democrats  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  Lord  Salisbury's 
suggestion.     Not  only  is  the  principle  of  frequent  appeals  to  the 
people  an  accepted  doctrine  with  them,  the  application  of  which  is 
never  out  of  place  and  always  convenient,   but  they  see,  in  this 
particular  case,  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  other 
questions  besides  Parliamentary  Reform.    Such  questions^  for  example, 
as  the  imprisonment  without  trial  of  900  odd  political  opponents  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  slaughter  of  some  6,000  Egyptians  who  had,  according  to 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  been  only  *  fighting  for  freedom.'    Pro- 
bably Lord  Salisbury  was  not  ignorant  that  these  other  questions 
might  crop  up  if  his  advice  was  followed  and  an  appeal  made  to  the 
country ;  but,  in  any  case,  he  is  delivering  our  enemy  into  our  handt>, 
and  for  that  we  are  duly  thankful.    Egypt  and  Ireland  are  the  two 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  91.  II 
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skeletons  in  the   Ministerial   cupboard,  and  it  is  their  presence 
there  that  causes   all   this   terror   of  an   appeal  to  the  people. 
How  times  are  changed  since  1877,  when  Mr.  Grladstone  was  roaming 
about  the  country  like  a  devouring  lion,  calling  loudly  upon  his  hated 
rival  to  submit  his  foreign  policy  to  the  judgment  of  the  nation! 
Now  the  lion  has  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  to  appeal  to  the  coTmtry 
is  the  one  thing  he  is  determined  not  to  do.     In  1877  Europe  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  great  and  sanguinary  war,  and  compliance  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  demand  would  almost  certainly  have  drawn  England  into 
the  dread  vortex :  in  1884,  if  we  may  believe  the  Minister,  the  aeais 
calm  and  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  horizon.     Yet  the  Minister 
shrinks  from  the  challenge  which  he .  himself  in  more  perilous  times 
so  valiantly  delivered.     The  contrast  is  not  exhausted.     In  1877  the 
policy  Mr.  Gladstone  so  vehemently  assailed  had  been  repeatedly 
approved  by  formal  votes  in  both  Chambers,  in  the  Commons  by 
unvarying  majorities  far  in  excess  of  the  normal  strength  of  the 
Government:  in  1884  the  Chambers  are  divided  in  their  judgment 
Yet  Mr.   Gladstone  refuses  to  appeal   to  the    people!    In  Irish 
affairs    Mr.   Gladstone's  administration  was  almost  as  bad  as  in 
those   relating   to   external   policy.      When  Lord   Beaconsfield  in 
1880  sounded  the  note   of  warning  as  to  the  rebellious  elements 
which  at  that  time  were  coming  to  a  head  in  that   country,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  will  be  remembered,  pooh-poohed  the  alarms  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  denounced  him  for  attempting  to  set  one  party  in 
the  country  against  another,  and,  by  promising  to   abandon  the 
repressive  policy  of  his  opponent,  secured  the  Irish  vote  at  the  General 
Election  then  pending.     We  know  how.  that  promise  was  kept;  how 
that  Coercion  Acts,  more  cruel  than  had  ever  before  been  imposed 
upon  Ireland,  were  passed   by  Mr.  Gladstone ;    bow  members  of 
Parliament  were  arbitrarily  suspended  from  their  legislative  functions 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Chambers;   and  how  nearly  a  thousand 
political  'suspects' — ^new  and  strange  crime! — were  kept  in  prison 
for  many  months  and  never  brought  to  trial. 

In  my  humble  view  the  ministerial  crimes  of  those  four  years 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  Egypt — most  of  them,  in  their  essence,  crimes 
against  the  Democracy — should  be  subjected  to  the  forznaljand  authori- 
tative judgment  of  the  country  at  the  polling-booths  while  the  memoiy 
of  them  is  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  If  Lord  Salisbury 
succeeds  in  forcing  the  Government  to  dissolve  now,  that  judgment  will 
probably  be  obtained.  Therefore  all  honest  citizens  who  are  not  fettered 
by  party  ties  nor  blinded  by  party  prejudices.  Aristocrats  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  must  echo  Lord  Salisbury's  cry,  *  Appeal  to  the  People". 

Maltman  Barbt. 
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LEPROSY:    PRESENT  AND    PAST. 

II. 
PAST. 

The  rapid  survey  of  leprosy  in  the  present  given  in  the  August  number 
of  this  Review,  took  us  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  to  the 
most  distant  limits  of  our  empire :  the  consideration  of  it  in  the 
past  brings  us  back  to  the  cradle  of  our  colonies — into  the  very  heart 
of  the  kingdom. 

To  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  thoroughly,  to  give  a  history 
of  leprosy  in  the  past  would  need  volumes,  so  wide-spread  has  been 
the  disease  from  the  earliest  times,  so  numerous  and  varied  are  the 
laws  and  customs  and  deeds  connected  with  it  of  which  records  and 
traditions  still  exist.  It  runs  through  the  lives  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  :  saints  and  sinners,  rich  and  poor,  sovereigns,  pontiffs, 
priests,  and  people.  The  history  of  leprosy  touches  the  loftiest 
heights  of  heroic  self-denial  and  generosity ;  it  goes  do¥ni  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  most  pitiful  selfishness  and  brutal  cruelty  and 
greed  of  which  the  heart  of  man  is  capable. 

From  out  this  mass  of  sad  and  salutary  facts,  for  after  all  it  must 
be  remembered  that 

Pain  in  man 
Bears  the  high  misBion  of  the  flail  and  fan, 

I  am  going  to  select  only  a  few  that  will  show  directly  ctr 
indirectly  what  the  laws  and  practices  with  regard  to  leprosy  were 
during  Uie  Middle  Ages,  chiefly,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  whether 
they  were  the  outcome  of  charity  or  selfishness,  the  one  great  and 
general  object  in  view  was,  not  the  cure  of  leprosy,  for  then  as 
now  leprosy  was  deemed  incurable,  but  to  arrest  the  spread  of 
it :  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  sound  by  contact  with  the 
infected* 

Though  leprosy  in  Europe  generally,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  particular,  was  not  due  solely  to  the  intercourse  with  the  East 
brought  about  by  the  Crusades — for  leprosy  prevailed  here  and  on  the 
Continent  centuries  before  the  first  Crusade  was  preached — ^it  is  un- 
deniable that  there  was  a  great  increase  of  the  disease  after  the 

Ii2 
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eflforts  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidel  caused  constant 
communication  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Many  records  remain  to  prove  the  early  prevalence  of  leprosy  in 
different  parts  of  Europe. 

For  instance,  the  laws  of  the  ^eat  Welsh  king,  Howel  the  Grood, 
decreed  in  928  that  if  a  woman  left  her  husband  on  account  of  his 
being  a  leper,  she  was  entitled  to  the  full  restitution  and  sole  posses- 
sion of  all  her  goods. ^ 

But  earlier  than  this,  in  757,  Pepin,  King  of  France,  by  an  edict 
promulgated  at  the  council  he  convened  at  Gompidgne,  ruled  that 
leprosy  in  either  husband  or  wife  might  with  the  consent  of  the 
leprous  consort  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  divorce,  and 
that  the  husband  or  wife  not  affected  could  thereupon  contract  a 
fresh  marriage :  '  si  conjugum  alter  sit  leprosus,  potest  alter  cum  illius 
consensu  aliud  inire  conjugium,'  etc.^ 

And,  earlier  still  than  the  eighth  century,  we  have  historic  proof 
that  leprosy  was  common  in  Europe.  Botharis,  the  great  Lombard 
legislator,  passed  a  law  in  643  depriving  anyone  in  his  kingdom 
known  to  the  judges  and  people  to  be  affected  with  leprosy— and 
therefore  expelled  from  the  city — of  all  right  of  disposition  over  his 
property  ;  ^  Quia  in  eodem  die,  quando  a  domo  ezpulsus  est,  tanqmm 
mortuVrS  hahetur.*  ^ 

Moreover,  in  549  the  Council  of  Orleans  specially  imposed  the 
care  of  lepers  upon  the  bishops  of  the  Grallic  Church,  directing  that 
none  should  be  left  destitute  in  their  respective  dioceses ;  hut  that 
they  should  be  provided  with  all  necessary  food  and  clothing  from 
the  funds  of  the  Church,  in  order  that,  the  decree — with  a  tenderness 
in  strange  contrast  to  the  manners  of  those  rude  times — continues, 
'non  eis  desit  misericordiae  cura,  quos  per  duram  infirmitatem  intole- 
rabilis  constringit  inopia.'  ^ 

The  third  Council  of  Lyons  in  583  laid  a  similar  injunction  on 
the  Episcopate  regarding  the  lepers  either  born  or  dwelling  within 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  further  enjoined  that  lepers  were  to  he 
forbidden  to  wander  through  other  cities  than  their  own.* 

Another  provincial  council,  the  Council  of  Worms,  in  868  decreed 
that  lepers  were  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist,  though  it  forbad  them 
to  do  so  in  the  company  of  those  free  from  leprosy.^  But  more  than 
a  century  before,  this  canon  had  been  anticipated  by  Gregory  II.  la 
a  letter  to  St.  Boniface  he  gave  a  formal  sanction  to  their  receiving 
communion,  though  his  permission  was  accompanied  by  the  same 
restriction  as  that  of  the  Council  of  Worms :  ^  Cum  sanis  autem 

•  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CouncU$  and  Ecclesiastical  Docuwients  relating  to  Great 
Britain,  Rolls  Series. 

'  Ruel  and  Hartman,  Qdlee.  Coficil.  lllust, 

•  Lindenbro^,  Cod.  Leg,  Antiq,  *  Labb^,  Sac,  Concil.  Collec.  •  iW. 
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convivia  celebrare  prohibeaotur.'  ^  From  this  letter  and  the  Council 
of  Worms  it  is  evident  that  at  one  time  in  some  places,  if  the  lepers 
were  not  absolutely  cut  ofif  from  the  rites  of  the  Church,  there  was  at 
least  great  danger  of  their  being  deprived  of  them. 

But  a  more  directly  personal  proof  of  the  existence  of  leprosy 
before  the  Crusades  is  found  in  Scottish  history.  When  the  people 
of  Scotland,  wearied  out  with  ttie  tyranny  and  vice  of  Ferquhart, 
sent  ambassadors  to  France  to  beg  Fiacre,  the  younger  son  of 
Eugenius,  who  had  retired  there  and  was  leading  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  to  come  and  reign  over  them  and  save  them  from  the 
cruelties  of  his  worthless  brother,  the  ambassadors  found  Fiacre  ^  sa 
ful  of  lipper,  that  he  was  repnte  be  thaim  the  maist  horribill  creature 
in  erd.'  * 

Again,  hospitals  were  founded  for  lepers  before  the  Crusades. 
Muratori  names  both  St.  Othmar  and  Nicolas,  Abbot  of  Corbie,  as 
founders  of  leper  hospitals  in  France  and  Germany.®  St.  Othmar 
died  in  758. 

Professor  Virchow  in  his  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  History  of 
Leprosy,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  says  that '  the  foundation 
of  Lazarettos  or  Leper  Hospitals  was  essentially  an  ecclesiastical  affair. 
It  rested  also  in  a  great  measure  with  the  clergy  whether  lepers  were 
admitted  into  these  establishments  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.' 

This  distinguishing  feature  of  charity,  which  Professor  Virchow 
attributes  to  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  connection  with  the 
foundation  of  hospitals  for  lepers,  may,  broadly  speaking,  be  said 
to  mark  off  the  ecclesiastical  laws  concerning  these  unhappy  people 
from  the  civil  laws,  enacted  to  meet  the  grave  social  question  that 
the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  Europe  gave  rise  to.  Again  and  again 
we  come  across  the  stem  decree  of  banishment  and  confiscation 
pronounced  by  the  secular  authority  against  the  leper,  and  again  and 
again  we  find  the  Church  mercifully  extending  its  protection  to 
them.  Represented  by  popes  and  bishops,  it  defended  their  rights 
through  conciliar  decrees,  and,  ameliorating  as  far  as  possible  their 
hard  lot,  admitted  them  to  the  highest  privileges  of  their  faith ; 
whilst  represented  by  monks  and  religious,  it  set  the  example  of 
ministering  to  their  bodily  necessities  as  well  as  to  their  spiritual 
wants* 

Alexander  III.  in  the  third  Lateran  Council  legislated  especially 
for  lepers ;  and  furnished  a  proof  that  they  were  again  suffering  from 
the  cruel  deprivations  that  the  Council  of  Worms  and  Gregory  II. 
had  resisted.  The  twenty-first  article  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  1179 
granted  to  any  body  of  lepers  leading  a  common  life,  who  had  built 
a    church  and  were   able  to   support   a  priest,   to  enjoy  all  the 
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benefits  of  the  same,  provided  they  did  not  thereby  injure  previously 
existing  churches  by  infringing  their  parochial  rights.  This  same 
Canon  dispensed  such  communities  of  lepers  from  the  payment  of 
tithesJ^ 

The  latter  part  of  the  canon  had  either  £Etllen  into  disuse  in 
England  \?hen  leprosy  was  almost  extinguished  here,  or  else  it  bad 
not  been  generally  obeyed ;  for  Archbishop  Parker's  account  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  shows  that  in  1562,  whilst 
Bobbing  Lazar-house  was  <  not  charged  with  any  tenth,'  the  le]^ 
hospital  of  St.  Laurence  at  Canterbury  'is  taxed  and  payeth  the 
perpetual  tenths.' " 

The  Provincial  Council  of  Nogaro  in  1290  went  even  further  in 
the  protection  of  lepers  than  Alexander  III. :  it  exempted  them&om 
the  jurisdiction  of  secular  judges.  But  at  the  same  time  it  upheld 
iirhat  was  wise  in  the  provisions  of  the  civil-law,  and  prohibited  thai 
^ntry  into  markets  and  fairs,  and  enjoined  their  wearing  a  badge  to 
mark  their  condition,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fixed  fine.  A  later 
•Council  of  Nogaro  pronounced  a  decree  of  excommunication  against 
all  those  who  should  exact  a  tax  of  any  kind  from  lepers  unless  they 
made  full  restitution  within  fifteen  days  after  it  was  demanded. 

By  the  side  of  these  enactments  the  civil  law  which  made  leprosy 
penal — a  bar  to  approaching  a  house  or  a  city,  or  entering  a  church, 
a  disqualification  from  making  a  will,  or  inheriting  property — seems 
harsh  indeed ;  nor  is  it  far  removed  from  the  Cypriote  practice  of 
4!tripping  a  leper  of  all  his  goods. 

According  to  the  Norman  law  a  leper  could  neither  sue  in  any 
'Court,  nor  inherit  property,  and  though  he  was  suffered  to  enjoy 
during  lifetime  the  usufruct  of  any  property  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  he  was  formally  found  guUty  of  leprosy,  he  lost  all  right  of 
disposition  over  it.^^  The  same  law  held  in  England.  A  leper,  by 
the  old  writ '  de  Ufproao  amovendOf  was  on  account  of  the  conta- 
giousness of  his  malady,  'propter  contagionem  morbi  prsedicti, et 
propter  corporis  deformitatem,'  to  be  removed  from  the  society  of 
men  to  some  solitary  place ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  Bracton, 

>•  <  XXIII.— Leprosi  sibimetipsis  privatam  habeant  ecclesiam  et  coemeteriiun. 
Cum  dicat  ApoatoUis,  "  abundantiorem  honorem  membris  infirmioribus  deferendom" 
ecdesiastici  quidam  quae  sua  sunt,  non  quae  Jesu  Christi,  quserentes,  leprosis,  qui  cum 
«anis  habitare  non  possunt,  et  ad  ecclesiam  cumaliis  oonvenire,  ecclesias  et  ooemeUria 
non  permittunt  habere,  nee  proprii  juvari  ministerio  saoeidotis.  Quod  quia  procnJ  a 
pietate  Christiana  esse  dinoscitur,  de  benignitate  apostolica  constituimos,  ut  ubicumqQe 
tot  simul  sub  oommuni  vita  f  uerint  congregati,  qui  ecclesiam  cum  coemeterio  oon- 
fitituere,  et  proprio  gaudere  valeantpresbytero,  sine  contradictione  aliquapermittantnr 
habere.  Caveant  tamen,  ut  injuriosi  veteribus  ecclesiis  de  jure  paiochiali  nequaqoam 
eziitant.  Quod  namque  eis  pro  pietate  conceditur  ad  aliorum  injoiiam  nolomus 
redundare.  Statuimus  etlam,  ut  de  hortis  et  de  nutrimentis  anlmaliun  suorom 
dedmas  tiibuere  non  cogantur.' — 8ae.  Condi.  CoUec, 

"  Strype,  Ltfe  and  AeU  of  Matthew  Parser, 

"  Delamare,  TraitS  de  la  PoUee, 
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<  talia  pkoitare  noa  potest  nee  hereditatem  petere.'  Fleta  confirms 
this :  ^  Gompetit  etiam  sit  exceptio  propter  lepram  manifestam,  ut  si 
petens  leprosus  fuerit  et  tarn  deformis  quod  a  communione  gentium 
merito  debeat  separari,  talis  enim  morbus  petentem  repellit  ab 
agendo.' 

Bracton,  it  is  true,  says  that,  though  a  leper  was  excluded  from 
the  courts  on  account  of  the  danger  incurred  by  his  presence  there, 
lepro&y  was  no  impediment  to  descent ;  and  Lord  Coke  also  says  '  a 
leper  may  be  heir  to  another.'  But  Sir  T.  Dufifus  Hardy  has  shown 
in  his  preface  to  the  Close  Bolls  of  the  Becord  Commission,  that  in 
England,  as  in  France,  leprosy  was  an  impediment  to  descent,  and 
•that  a  grant  made  by  a  person  after  he  fell  sick  of  the  leprosy  was 
void. 

An.  6°  Joban.  1204 :  The  king,  etc.,  to  the  SheriflF  of  Somerset  greeting,  we 
obmmand  you  to  giTe  to  Geofiiy  de  St.  Martin  seizin  of  th6  lands  which  belonged 
to  William  of  Newmarch  in  your  bailiwick.  For  we  have  committed  to  him  the 
custody  thereof,  so  that  he  answer  for  them  to  us  at  our  exchequer  *,  and  if  he 
(William  of  Newmarch)  have  given  awaj  any  of  his  lands  after  he  fell  sick  of  the 
leprosy,  cause  the  same  to  be  restored  to  his  barony.    Witness,  etc. 

Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy  also  adduces  a  case  in  the  reign  of  John,  in 
which  leprosy  having  been  pleaded  and  allowed,  the  land  thereupon 
was  adjudged  from  a  leprous  brother  to  a  sister.*' 

But  whilst  all  these  various  laws  were  operating,  some  cruelly, 
some  in  mitigation  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  lepers  of  England,  a  more 
direct  and  practical  aid  was  afforded  them.  Hospitals  or  Lazar-houses 
were  founded  and  devoted  to  their  sole  use.  Archbishop  Lanfranc 
founded  and  endowed  two  hospitals  outside  the  gates  of  Canterbury ; 
one  for  those  suffering  from  various  maladies,  the  other  for  lepers 
only.  In  both  these  hospitals  the  women's  quarters  were  separated 
from  the  men's.  With  regard  to  the  lepers  the  Archbishop  made 
special  provision  that  everything  required  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  malady  should  be  supplied  to  them,  and  to  insure  its  being 
carried  out,  he  gave  directions  that  men  about  whose  skill,  kindness, 
and  patience  there  could  be  no  doubt,  should  be  employed  to  attend 
to  them.** 

In  time  there  came  to  be  two  Lazar-houses  at  Canterbury :  one 
for  monks  as  well  as  one  for  seculars.  And  after  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Becket  lepers  flocked  to  Canterbury  from  all  quarters  in 
the  hope  of  being  healed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Martyr.  And  very  long 
is  the  list  of  those  said  to  have  been  cured  of  leprosy,  given  by 
both  William  and  Benedict  of  Canterbury.     Though  the  fear  of 

^  Dnfhts  Hardy,  Boi.  lAtt.  Claiiu,y  Beoord  CoxmniaslQiL 

'^  <  His  nihilominns  {yro  qnaUtate  sui  morbi  omnia  qnibns  egerent  de  sois  minis- 
trari  constttiiit,  instftntis  ad  hoo  peragendom  talibns  viiis  de  qnorum.  solertia, 
benignitate  ac  patientia,  at  sibi  quidem  videbator,  nemini  foret  ambigendnm.' — 
Eadmer,  J9tM.  Nov, 
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wearying  his  readers  by  repetition  made  the  latter  shorten  his 
wonderful  tale.^^ 

Every  rank  and  degree  was  represented  amongst  theleproiiB 
pilgrims  to  Canterbury.    Norman  knights,  such  as  Henry  de  Pomeiai, 
the  wealthy  owner  of  lands  and  castles,  renowned  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  who  contracted  leprosy  whilst  serving  under  the  king  on 
the  Irish  expedition ;  Irish  nobles,  one  a  kinsman  of  Boderick,  King 
of  Connaught ;  monks  and  priests ;  poor  women  and  working  men, 
like  Simon,  the  stonemason  of  Derby.     And  all  have  their  stories 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  alleged  cure  chronicled  by  the  Canter- 
bury historians.      Some  of  these  pilgrims  were  so  hideous  on  their 
arrival  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint  that  none  could  bear  to  look  on  them. 
*  Erat  spectaculum  regibus,  comitibus,  indigenis  et  alienigenis  oratnm 
venientibus.'    Every  horrid  symptom  of  the  disease  was  to  be  found 
amongst  them.     ^Jam  enim  voce  rauca,  foedo  anhelitu,  membriB 
ulcerosis,  pustulis  in  &cie  tumida  et  lurida  jam  jamque  emergentibus, 
cum  sanis  cohabitare  non  poterat.'    Yet  William  and  Benedict  say 
they  went  away  healed.     This  one,  once  more  to  rejoice  amongst  his 
kindred :  ^  Nam  manuum  et  femorum  impetiginosa  sanie  desiccata, 
inflationumque    tuberibus    explosis,    fruticantibus   jam    superciliis, 
vultusque  renascente  gratia,  cohabitantes  convivens  et  conviventibns 
cout€7i8  carere  meruit  segregationia  dogio.^     That  one  to  live  in 
peace  the  community  life  of  his  brother  monks.     And  another  to 
devote  himself  to  collect  alms  for  those  who  were  still  under  the  ban 
that  had  cut  him  from  the  society  of  his  fellows.     Now  whether  we 
believe  the  miracles  or  not,  the  narrative  of  the  monks  is  at  least  of 
value  as  showing  how  familiar  they  were  with  the  symptoms  of  leprosy 
and  how  inflexible  was  the  law  of  segregation. 

In  following  the  growth  of  charity  in  connection  with  leprosy,  it 
is  some  little  solace  to  outraged  humanity  to  find  that  the  king  of 
whom  contemporaries  could  say,  *  Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled 
by  the  fouler  presence  of  John,'  was  not  without  some  redeeming 
qualities.  John  was  merciful  to  the  leper.  When  Earl  of  Moreton 
he  gave  land  for  the  hospital  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  Bristol ;  when  he 
became  king  he  confirmed  the  gift  by  a  fresh  charter,  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishops,  etc.,  of  England,  he  declared  that  the 
lepers  were  under  his  special  protection,  and  commanded  all  to  be* 
friend  and  protect  them,  and  to  put  no  hindrance  in  their  way 
wherever  they  might  ask  alms  <  in  terra  nostra.'  ^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whilst  the  '  micUe 
ail '  still  baffled  all  the  efforts  made  to  grapple  with  it,  and  whilst 

^*  *  Nee  ciedinms  vel  sub  veteris  testamenti  serie,  vel  tempore  gratise,  qttemquam 
Dei  Beryum  facile  reperiri,  cttjos  mentis  tot  leproslfuerint  vel  emundati  vel  emaidati, 
sicut  manifeste  docebimt  sequentia;  venmtamen,  ne  £astidiun  generet  ^nadem 
miracoli  continuata  repetitio,  de  rellqnis  leprosiB  paaca  inteiponenda  diffezarnQS.' 
Bobertson,  MateridUfor  the  HUtory  cf  Tkamoi  BeckeL    Bolls  Series. 

i«  Dngdale,  Moruu,  Angh 
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the  leper,  still  an  object  of  ^fear  and  loathing  to  man,  dtyless, 
houseless,  wifeless,  childless,  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  which 
make  misery  loathsome  and  deprive  wretchedness  of  the  few  shadows 
of  its  dignity,'  ^^  a  new  force  is  found  coping  with  it  in  England : 
coping  with  it  successfully ;  and  coping  with  it  in  a  spirit  that 
was  all  of  a  part  with  the  fierce  scourgings,  the  open  confessions 
and  severe  public  penances  of  the  early  Church  that  we  can  scarcely 
understand  nowadays,  and  view  with  something  of  irritation  and 
angry  scorn  until  we  widen  our  horizon,  and  take  a  larger  view 
of  the  scope  of  Christianity  and  its  special  mission  foretold  firom 
the  beginning :  ^  arguet  mundum  de  peccato.'  And  what  a  world, 
luxurious,  selfish,  base,  brutal,  full  of  all  the  strongest  and  wildest 
passions,  waxing  ever  stronger  through  lack  of  all  self-control.  What 
but  something  equally  strong,  equally  fierce,  I  may  say,  equally  violent 
by  contrast,  could  touch  it  ? 

In  1224,  the  friars  of  St.  Francis  first  came  to  England  ;  and  they 
came  specially  to  the  poor,  living  in  mud-hovels,  crowded  together  in 
narrow  filthy  streets,  the  hotbed  of  fever,  the  cradle  of  the  plague, 
the  haunt  of  leprosy.  The  sight  of  leprosy  was  specially  repulsive  to 
Francis  of  Assisi  as  a  young  man.  Become  a  monk,  he  made  the  leper 
the  special  object  of  his  care. 

Wlien  I  waa  in  the  bondage  of  sin,  sajs  St.  Francis,  it  was  bitter  to  me  and 
loathsome  to  see  and  look  upon  persons  infected  with  leprosy ;  but  that  blessed 
Lord  brought  me  among  them,  and  1  did  mercy  with  them,  and  I  departing  from 
them,  what  before  seemed  bitter  and  loathsome  was  turned  and  changed  to  me 
into  great  sweetness  and  comfort  both  of  body  and  of  soulJ" 

It  is  manifest  from  the  Atonumenta  Frandeccma  that  St.  Francis 
and  his  brethren  unquestionably  helped  to  make  common,  and  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  spread  of  what  was  rare  and  exceptional  before. 
Matthew  Paris  relates  how  Queen  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  filled 
her  house  with  lepers,  and  washed  and  kissed  their  feet,  to  the  horror 
of  her  brother.  King  David,  when  she  summoned  him  to  her  presence 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  do  likewise.^^  King  Robert  of  France 
was  also  distinguished  for  similar  acts  of  charity  and  self-abnegation. 
But  in  after  years,  at  the  time  when  Louis  IX.  regularly  fed  lepers 
with  his  own  hands,  and  performed  the  most  abject  services  for  them, 
the  heart  of  our  own  King,  Henry  III.,  was  so  softened,  that  annuall}', 
on  Holy  Thursday,  he  washed  the  feet  of  lepers.  The  charity  of  St. 
^Elizabeth,  of  Hungary  (who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four),  to 
lepers,  is  notorious.    And  that  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  still  lives  in 

>'  Brewer,  Monvmenta  Franciteana.    Bolls  Series.   '  *'  Ibid, 

>*  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  such  instances  of  close  contact  with  leproos  per- 
BOfEiB  without  the  disease  being  contracted  is  no  more  a  proof  of  its  incommanicability, 
tban  the  escape  of  attendants  in  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals  is  a  proof  that  scarlet 
fever  axkd  small-poz  are  nob  infectious  or  contagious. 
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her  disciples,  who  at  this  moment  are  tending  the  lepers  of  Trinidad, 
in  their  hospital  at  Corcorite. 

By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  compassion  for  the  leper, 
heroically  inculcated  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  had  extended  so  widely 
that  there  were  certainly  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  Lazar- 
houses  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  how  many  more  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Sir  James  Simpson  enumerates  upwards  of  a  hundred,  and  he  does 
not  name  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon ;  wliilst 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott  in  his  valuable  English  Minsters  gives  over 
twenty  that  were  unknown  to  Sir  J.  Simpson. 

North,  south,  east,  and  west,  homes  for  the  leper  were  to  be  met 
with.  Men  and  women,  kings,  prelates,  nobles  and  burgesses 
founded  and  endowed  them,  and  pontiffs  enriched  them  by  special 
charter  with  all  kinds  of  privileges.  Some  were  for  monks  or  priests, 
some  for  men  or  women  solely,  and  others  for  both  men  and  women; 
but  in  this  last  case  the  men  and  women  were  carefully  separated. 

In  France  the  immense  number  of  Lazar-houses  is  almost  in- 
credible. Louis  Vir.  in  1226  left  legacies  to  no  less  than  two 
thousand  Lazar-houses  in  his  kingdom.'^  What  a  contrast  to  India 
at  the  present  day  with  its  over  a  hundred  thousand  lepers,  and  barely 
more  hospitals  for  them  than  could  be  counted  on  one*8  fingers  I 
Velly  goes  on  to  say  that  the  disease  increased  so  greatly  that 
ultimately  there  was  scarcely  a  town  or  village  that  was  not  obliged 
to  build  a  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  lepers  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  :  *  il  n'y  eut  presque  ni  ville  ni  bourgade  qui 
ne  se  vit  obligee  de  batir  un  hopital  pour  les  retirer.'*'  Mezeray 
makes  the  same  statement. 

In  Ireland  a  similar  state  of  things  existed.  Leper-houses  were 
everywhere  to  be  met  with.*^  It  was,  we  saw  just  now,  in  Ireland 
that  Henry  de  Pomerai  contracted  leprosy  in  1171. 

Many  of  the  records  of  the  English  Lazar-houses  are  exceedingly 
interesting:  they  convey  vivid  pictures  of  the  times,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  their  mode  of  thought  and  feeling.  Bat 
on  the  whole  none  surpass  in  interest  the  constitutions  of  Sherburne. 

Sherburne  was  founded  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  God,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  arid  St.  Nicolas.  The 
constitutions  of  the  hospital  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and  confirmed 
and  amplified  by  Richard  Kellaw,  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Durham. 
Lepers  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

Nothing  could  be  more  careful  or  more  minute  than  the  rules  laid 

down  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  inmates  of  the  Ghreat  Lazar- 

house  of  Sherburne,  given  in  Surtees'  History  of  Durham.    From 

the  number  of  priests — ^namely,  four — ^to  be  attached  to  it^  and  the 

»  Velly.  mttoire  de  France.  «  THd, 

"  Ledwich,  AwHqjiitiet  of  Ireland, 
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clerks  to  wait  on  them,  down  to  the  candles  and  lamps  to  be  kept 
burning  in  the  chapels,  the  incense  to  be  used  on  high  days  and 
holidays,  and  the  Asperges  and  the  distribution  of  blessed  bread  on 
Sundays,  everything  was  specified  by  Bishop  Pudsey. 

The  Procurator  or  Head  of  the  whole  establishment  was  to  be  a 
priest — unless  a  better  man  could  be  found  among  the  laity — most 
carefully  selected  for  the  office  ;  and  he  was  to  live  so  simply  (mode' 
rate)  that  he  was  not  to  keep  more  than  three  horses  unless  com-* 
pelled  by  necessity  to  exceed  that  number. 

The  men  and  women,  brothers  and  sisters  as  they  were  called, 
were  to  live  separately,  and  never  to  meet  even  in  church  or  chapel, 
except  on  great  festivals,  when  the  doors  of  both  the  men's  and 
women's  quarters  were  to  be  thrown  open,  and  all  the  inmates  to 
enter  the  church  in  silence  and  assist  at  the  high  mass.  In  their 
respective  quarters  they  were  immediately  presided  over  by  a  Prior 
or  Prioress  elected  from  amongst  themselves  by  themselves. 

But  it  is  the  dietary  of  the  house  that  in  these  days  will  have  the 
greatest  general  interest,  though  it  had  a  secondary  place  in  Bishop 
Pudsey's  Constitutions.  It  reads  almost  luxurious  for  those  days ; 
and  is  marked  by  the  greatest  regard  for  the  lepers. 

Each  leper,  man  or  woman,  was  to  have  daily  a  loaf  of  a  given 
weight  (^  panem  quinque  marcas  ponderantem ')  and  one  gallon  of 
ale.    Three  days  in  the  week  they  were  to  have,  in  addition,  one 
good  helping — a  helping  equal  to  two  courses — each  of  meat,  and  on 
the  other  four  a  good  helping  of  fish,  or  butter,  or  cheese.     On  great 
festivals,  they  were  to  have  two  courses.     That  is,  on  four  days,  at 
Christmas,  on  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  the  Purification,  and 
St  Cuthbert's  Day  in  Lent.     On  this  day  one  course  was  to  consist 
of  fresh  salmon  (salmones  recentes)  if  it  could  be  procured,  if  not, 
some  other  fresh  fish  was  to  be  substituted  for  it.  A  striking  contrast 
to  a  statute  of  Bobert  III.  of  Scotland,  decreeing,  in  1386,  that  <  cor- 
rupt swine  or  salmon  brought  to  the  market,  sail  be  taken  by  the 
Baillies,  and  incontinent  sail  be  sent  to  the  lepper  folke ;  and  gif 
there  be  na  lepper  folke  they  sail  be  destroyed  alluterlier.'  ^    Two 
courses  were  also  to  be  served  on  the  Annunciation,  the  first  two  days 
of  Easter,  the  Ascension,  Whit  Sunday,  Trinity  Sunday,  the  Finding 
and  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  feasts  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  SS.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Assumption  and  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Cuthbert 
in  September,  and  St.  Michael,  All  Saints'  Day,  the  anniversary  of 
the  consecration  of  the  Church,  and  the  Feasts  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
LazaroB.     On  St.  Michael's  Day  a  goose  was  to  be  the  chief  dish  of 
the  day,  one  goose  to  every  four  persons ;  if,  however,  Michaelmas 
Day  fell  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday  the  goose  was  to  be  served  on  the 
next  Sunday  following. 

"  Sibbald,  ChrtmUiUi  of  SootHsh  Poetry. 
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When  fresh  meat  or  fresh  fish  or  eggs  were  served,  a  measnie  of 
salty  consisting  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a  raser  (^  vicesimam  partem 
unius  rasarii ')  was  to  be  given  to  every  inmate.  In  the  absence  of 
meat  ('  carneprivio  ')  each  person  was  to  have  one  raser  of  wheat  to 
make  frumenty  Q  simulam ').  Throughout  the  year,  on  two  ont  of 
the  four  fish  days  in  the  week,  fresh  fish  was  to  be  served  if  it  were, 
possible  to  get  it,  but  occasionally,  if  it  were  not  possible,  red  herrings 
or  cheese  or  butter,  according  to  the  season,  might  be  substituted. 
When  red  herrings  constituted  the  course  for  the  day  three  was  the 
portion  for  each  person  ;  but  if  the  course  were  butter  or  cheese  then 
all  shared  from  a  common  portion. 

From  Easter  to  Pentecost,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
fish,  butter,  and  cheese,  eggs  were  a  common  dish  :  three,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  herrings,  to  each  person. 

From  Pentecost  to  Michaelmas  Day  red  herrings  were  prohibited, 
and  special  care  was  to  be  taken  that  nothing  putrid  or  corrupt,  and 
no  animal  that  had  died  from  disease,  was  served  up  (^  sed  bene 
cavendum  quod  nee  putridum,  nee  corruptum,  vel  morticiQam  illis 
rogetur '). 

As  regards  vegetables,  two  rasers  of  beans  for  boiling  were  to  be 
supplied  to  each  person  during  Lent,  and  on  St.  Micbael's  Day  two 
rasers  of  apples.  Were  not  the  apples  for  sauce  for  the  geese  ?  Other 
vegetables  (*  olera ')  were  also  to  be  supplied  in  season. 

When  vegetables  were  served,  every  day  except  Saturday,  a  portion, 
consisting  of  the  seventh  part  of  a  raser  of  oatmeal,  was  to  be  supplied 
to  each  person  as  well ;  but  on  Saturdays  a  larger  portion  of  poise  to 
make  gruel  was  to  be  given  instead.  Pulse  was  to  be  served  on  the 
vigils  of  All  Saints,  Christmas  Day,  Ascension,  the  Feast  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Assumption,  and  Ash  Wednesday.  On  fish  days  salt 
was  to  be  given  out  for  cooking  the  fish.  Every  Sunday  in  the  year 
ten  loaves  of  white  bread  were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Prior  and  Prioress,  five  to  each,  who  were  instructed  that  they  ought 
to  apportion  them  to  those  whose  health  was  feeblest. 

The  old  woman  who  waited  on  the  incapable  sick  was  not  forgotUfQ 
either  :  a  weekly  allowance  of  three  loaves  and  a  plate  of  meat  or  fish, 
according  to  the  season,  was  allotted  to  her.  And  on  the  day  of  a 
funeral  meat  and  drink  was  to  be  given  to  those  who  buried  the  dead. 
The  tailor  who  came  to  cut  out  the  clothes  of  the  inmates  was  also  to 
be  supplied  with  food. 

Four  fires  were  provided  in  the  men's  and  four  in  the  women's 
quarters,  for  which,  from  St.  Michael's  Day  to  All  Saints,  two 
baskets  of  peat  were  to  be  daily  supplied,  except  on  those  days 
on  which  the  inmates  had  two  courses,  when  four  baskets  were 
allowed.  As  the  weather  got  colder,  namely,  from  AQ  Saints 
till  Easter,  four  baskets  of  peat  were  to  be  supplied  daily.  On  the 
vigil  of  Christmas  genuine  Yule  fires  were  ordered,  and  four  huge 
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logs  were  given  out — *  quatuor  magnos  truncos,  et  unusqoisque  erit 
QDicis  quadrigatse/ 

Carpets  were  apparently  represented  by  four  trusses  of  straw  to  be 
given  out  on  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  Christmas  Eve,  and  Easter  Eve  ; 
and  four  bundles  of  rushes  on  the  Eve  of  Pentecost,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

There  was  to  be  a  common  kitchen  and  a  common  cook.  The 
list  of  cooking  utensils  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  general  use 
was  certainly  limited  according  to  modem  notions ;  but  they  included 
vats  to  make  wine  and  beer  in. 

If  a  leprous  brother  or  sister  became  so  ill  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
death,  he  or  she  was  to  have  a  fire  and  candle  and  everything  neces- 
sary until  either  the  danger  passed  or  death  ensued. 

For  clothing  each  inmate  was  to  have  annually  three  yards  of 
woollen  cloth,  either  brown  .or  white,  and  six  yards  of  linen.  Six 
yards  of  canvas  were  to  be  provided  for  towels  for  common  use — *  in 
commimi.^ 

Everyone  had  fourpence  a  year  for  shoes,  and  six  times  a  year 
grease — uv^uentum — for  cleaning  their  shoes.  There  was  also  a 
liberal  provision  for  pocket-money :  the  sum  of  five  shillings  and 
fivepence  was  to  be  given  to  each  brother  and  sister  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  Dom 
Martin  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  former  Procurator. 

For  those  of  the  lepers  who  were  too  ill  to  go  to  the  church  a  chap- 
lain was  appointed,  whose  duties  consisted  in  hearing  their  confessions, 
reading  the  Gospel  to  them  on  Sundays  and  the  greater  feast  days, 
and  in  performing  the  last  offices  for  them  when  dead. 

Necessaries  for  cleanliness  were  not  overlooked  by  Bishop  Pudsey. 
Two  washerwomen  were  to  be  attached  to  the  hospital  to  wash  the 
heads  of  all  the  inmates  every  Saturday,  their  linen  clothes  twice  a 
week,  and  their  several  utensils  every  day.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  the  house  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  were  to  have  free  access  to  a  pond  near  the 
cemetery  for  water  for  washing  the  house.  Moreover,  two  baths  were 
provided. 

Just  as  all  the  medical  authorities  who  have  to  deal  with  lepers 
nowadays  insist  on  the  necessity  of  occupation  for  them,  so  idleness 
was  guarded  against  in  the  Lazar-houses  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
prayer  marked  the  several  hours  of  the  day.  At  Sherburne  early 
rising  and  attendance  at  matins  was  rigorously  prescribed  for  those 
who  were  strong  enough  to  get  up.  Those  who  were  too  ill  to  leave 
their  beds  were  to  raise  themselves  and  say  matins  in  bed ;  and  those 
who  were  too  ill  to  do  even  this  were  to  lie  still  in  peace  and  say  just 
what  they  were  able  to  say.  There  is  a  depth  of  human  tenderness 
in  this  last  provision  of  Bishop  Pudsey's  more  touching  even  than 
the  large-hearted  sympathy  manifested  in  his  decree  for  Yule  logs 
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at  Christmas:  ^debiliores  in  pace  jaceant,  et  quod  dioere  poflgunt 
dicant.' 

Considerable  freedom  was  allowed  to  relatives  and  friends  who 
were  willing  to  visit  and  comfort  the  lepers  ;  much  greater,  in  &ci, 
than  was  allowed  in  St.  Julian's,  the  celebrated  Leper  Hoapital  of 
St.  Albans. 

St.  Julian's  was  founded  by  the  Abbot  Michael  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  kings  and  pontiffs.  Some  of 
the  rules  of  this  house  were  very  curious.  For  instance,  on  St. 
Martin's  Day  a  pig  was  to  be  given  to  each  brother,  or,  if  prefeiied, 
its  value  in  money.  Again,  the  practice  of  beer-money,  still  looked 
upon  in  many  households  as  a  suspicious  innovation,  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  century :  Abbot  Michael  provided  that  the  lepers  of 
St.  Julian's  should  have  either  fourteen  gallons  of  beer  every  seventh 
month,  or  eightpence  for  the  same. 

His  rules  as  regards  clothing  were  more  elaborate  than  those 
of  Bishop  Pudsey.  The  dress  of  the  lepers  of  St.  Julian's  con- 
sisted of  an  upper  and  lower  tunic  of  russet,  with  a  hood  cut  from  the 
same.  The  sleeves  of  the  tunic  were  to  be  closed  to  the  hand,  and  not 
laced  with  cords  after  the  secular  fashion ;  and  the  upper  tunic  was  to 
be  closed  down  to  the  ankles.  A  close  black  cape  completed  the 
costume  for  out  of  doors.  Grreat  stress  is  laid  on  the  shape  of  the 
shoes,  which  were  made  with  a  special  view  to  the  malady  of  the 
inmates.  They  were  laced  high,  and  if  a  brother  dared  to  wear  a 
low-cut  shoe,  he  was  condemned  to  go  barefooted  imtil  the  superior 
considered  he  had  done  sulBBcient  penance.  This  regulation  is  repeated 
twice  in  the  Constitutions  of  St.  Julian's.     The  first  time  it  runs : 

Licet  circa  calceamenta  fratrum  leprosorum  fuerat  strictiua  antiquitns  oidi- 
natum  ;  quia  tamen  eubscripta  calceamenta  quse  eorum  infirmitati  (quse  nmnqaam 
certicr  finibus  contentatur,  et  nequit  nimis  strictis  observantiis  subjacere)  magU 
credimus  canvenire :  TolumuB  et  prsecipimus,  quod  fratres  leprosi  ffistivalibufl  l&igis 
seu  botis  pro  calceamentia  utantur ;  sub  quibua  si  velint,  caligis  peifruantur. 
Alia  vero  calceamenta  sint  eisdem  penitus  interdicta.^^ 

As  St.  Julian's  was  a  house  for  men  solely,  strict  regulations 
were  made  as  regards  the  admission  of  women.  Excepting  theii 
mothers,  sisters,  and  other  blood  relations,  no  woman  besides  the 
washerwomen  could  visit  the  inmates;  and  these  were  admitted 
at  stated  hours  only,  and  not  allowed  to  tarry  after  dark.  On  his 
entrance  into  the  hospital,  every  leper  had  to  make  a  vow  of 
chastity ;  and,  in  cases  where  the  wife  was  living,  before  the  leprous 
husband  could  be  received,  both  the  husband  and  wife  had  to  make  a 
vow  of  chastity  in  the  presence  of  the  Archdeacon. 

Not  even  the  master  could  give  the  lepers  permission  to  go  into 
the  town  of  St.  Albans,  or  to  any  place  a  mile  beyond  the  hospital, 
or  to  stay  out  all  night ;  and  they  were  rigidly  excluded  firom  the 
»  Matthew  Paris,  Auet.  Addit  Hut,  Maj. 
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bakehouse,  brewhouse,  and  granary  at  all  times,  except  the  brother 
in  charge,  and  he  was  not  to  dare  to  touch  the  bread  and  beer,  since 
it  was  <  most  mifitting  that  persons  with  such  a  malady  should  handle 
things  appointed  for  the  common  use  of  men.'  ^ 

The  earliest  extant  charter  of  the  small  Leper  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Exeter  is  very  important,  and  shows  how 
widely  the  same  views  with  regard  to  leprosy  prevailed  throughout 
the  land.  Bishop  Bartholomew,  who  occupied  the  See  of  Exeter 
from  1161  to  1184^  was  the  author  of  this  document.  But  the 
hospital  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  his  time. 

The  Bishop,  with  the  consent  of  his  Chapter,  gave  in  perpetuity 
to  the  lepers  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  an  annual  sum  of  five  marks  of 
gilver,  the  tenth  part  of  the  toll  of  Moreeth,  and  the  profits  derived 
from  the  bark  of  the  woods  of  Chudleigh.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Chapter,  with  the  Bishop's  consent,  made  a  further  donation  of 
fourteen  loaves  a  week  from  their  common  fund.  This  they  granted 
'moved  by  the  Divine  mercy,'  and  they  desired  that  it  should  be 
continued  so  long  as  the  inmates  conducted  themselves  chastely  and 
honestly,  their  number  not  exceeding  thirteen,  and  no  leper  being  re- 
ceived with  or  without  payment,  except  on  the  consent  of  the  Bishop. 

The  inmates  were  not  to  enter  the  city  of  Exeter,  or  wander 
about  without  the  permission  of  their  superior.  If  they  failed  to 
comply  with  these  rules,  the  endowments  were  to  be  applied  to  other 
charities  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Bishop,  Chapter,  and 
citizens  of  Exeter.  The  charter  likewise  confirmed  many  of  the 
endowments  and  possessions,  ^  ex  assertione  antiquorum  et  meliorum 
civium  Exon.'  And  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  itself  by  Celes- 
tine  III.,  dated  May  26,  1192,  is  attached  to  it.  The  Pope  says: 
'Quanto  vos  Onmipotens  occulte  suojudicio  morbo  incurabUis 
oegritvdinis  visitavit,  tanto  sincerius  afflictioni  vestrsB  patema 
benignitate  compatimur,  vestrisque  desideriis  efifectum  celerem 
impertimur.' 

Up  to  1244,  the  inmates,  according  to  their  charter,  continued 
to  collect  toll  from  com  and  bread  sold  in  the  fairs  and  markets,  and 
alms  from  door  to  door  on  certain  days,  but  their  frequent  presence 
in  the  markets  and  streets  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  citizens,  and 
caused  such  a  spread  of  leprosy,  that  the  inhabitants  forbad  them 
the  markets  and  refused  them  relief.  The  Bishop  then  handed  the 
management  of  the  hospital  over  to  the  mayor  and  citizens.^^ 

But  Burton  Lazars  was  probably  the  richest  and  most  important 
of  all  the  Lazar-houses  in  Great  Britain.  It  belonged  to  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  so  long  as  the 
chief  house  of  the  order  was  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  subject  to  tiie 
Grand  Miaster  there.    The  order  dates  from  the  {ouitix  century,  and 

•<  Matthew  Paris,  Auct.  AddU.  JBiit.  Maj. 
'••  S^hi^ter,  Leproty  of  Middle  Ages, 
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its  special  object  was  the  exercise  of  hospitality  towards  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  segregation  and  shelter  of  lepers.  Lepers 
were  admitted  into  the  order,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Innocent  lY., 
who  abrogated  the  rule,  only  a  leper  could  be  elected  grand  nu&ster : 
<  eatenus  consuetudine  observata  .  .  •  ut  miles  leprosusdomusSancti 
Lazari  Hierosolymitani  in  ejus  magistrum  assumetur.'^  When, 
in  1137,  the  Saracens  became  masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Ejiights  of  St.  Lazarus  under  the  protection  of  Louis  YIL  withdrew 
into  Fn^nce.  There  this  king  gave  them  houses  and  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  both  Paris  and  Orleans.  In  1265,  St.  Louis  con- 
firmed these  gifts  of  his  ancestor,  and  conferred  several  fresh  privileges 
on  the  Order.  It  enjoyed  much  royal  favour  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  in  France.  In  fact  it  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  military  orders.  And  no  other  received  greater  privileges  from 
the  Holy  See.  By  special  Bulls  all  its  houses  and  hospitals  were 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  tenth  and  every  other  kind  of  tax.* 
Sevei*al  of  our  smaller  Lazar-houses  were  annexed  to  Burton  Lazara, 
and  were  dependent  upon  it,  as  Burton  Lazars  was  in  turn  dependeot 
upon  the  chief  house  at  Jerusalem  and  Boigny  in  France. 

The  pressing  need  for  leper  houses  becomes  the  more  apparent,  the 
more  we  consider  the  uncompromising  expulsion  of  the  unfortunate 
lepers  from  the  towns ;  and  the  ^struggle  between  selfish  self-preser- 
vation and  charity  is  proportionately  more  manifest. 

In  contrast  with  St.  Louis  feeding  the  lepers  with  his  o?m  hands, 
we  have  Charlemsgne  in  789  sternly  prohibiting  lepers  from  going 
amongst  the  people.^  And  nothing  could  show  more  strongly  the 
popular  dread  of  the  disease  than  the  famous  Chanson  de  Gesk  of 
Amis  and  AmUes,  the  Orestes  and  Py lades,  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of 
old  France.  Briefly,  the  legend  runs  that  in  punishment  for  a  &l9e 
oath  to  save  the  life  of  his  friend  Amiles,  Amis  was  struck  with 
leprosy.  Amiles  learning  that  only  the  blood  of  his  lovely  children 
could  heal  his  friend,  doomed  to  wander  with  cop  and  clapper,  a 
beggar  through  the  land,  resolved,  after  a  tremendous  battle  with 
his  feelings,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  save  the  dear  companion  whom 
all  the  world  scorned,  and  only  spoke  of  as  one  dead.  And  he  did 
kill  them.  In  every  century  from  the  twelfth  down  to  the  eighteenth, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  many  centuries  before,  a  fresh  version  of  this 
legend  was  brought  out.  There  is  an  early  Latin  one  in  prose,  called 
Vita  Sanctorum  Amid  et  Amelii\  and  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Chanson  was  dramatised  and  turned  into  a  mystery  play. 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  horrid  superstition  about  the 
blood  of  children  as  a  cure  for  leprosy,  inculcated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Michael  Scott:  *The  blood  of 
dogs  and  infants  of  two  years  old  or  under,  when  diffused  through  a 

"  Mai;.  ^«^'.  ^<«»-  "  ■'>•  "  Delamare,  Traite  de  la  Ptiliee. 
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bath  of  heated  water,  without  doubt  dispels  leprosy,  "  absque  dubio 
liberat  lepram." '  ^  And,  according  to  another  legend,  was  not  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  only  saved  from  acting  upon  it  by  an  angel  ap- 
pearing in  a  vision,  and  telling  him  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
would  e£fect  a  more  perfect  cure  than  a  bath  of  the  blood  of  infants  ? 
The  notion  of  leprosy  as  a  punishment  for  grievous  sin,  found 
in  Amis  and  AmUeSj  and  so  common  in  India  and  many  other 
countries  at  the  present  day,  inspired  the  Scotch  poem  of  the 
Testament  of  Creaseid.  Henryson  represents  the  faithless  heroine 
struck  with  leprosy  as  the  worst  doom  that  could  befall  her  for  her 
impiety.  The  poem  is  noteworthy  for  the  marvellous  description  it 
gives  of  the  disease.  Sir  James  Simpson  pronounced  it  much  more 
truepathologicaUy  than  the  far  better  known  poem  of  Helon ;  and  he 
doubted  whether  any  of  the  great  nosologists  of  the  last  or  present 
century,  had  they  been  poets,  could  with  all  their  medical  knowledge 
have  described  elephantiasis  more  faithfully  '  in  four  fettered  lines ' 
than  it  is  descEribed  in  the  following  verse : 

Thy  crist^l  eyen  myngit  with  blud  I  mak, 
Thy  voce  so  dere  unplesaunt,  har  and  hace. 
Thy  luatie  lyre  orspred  with  spottis  blak, 
And  lumpis  hawe  appearand  in  thy  face, 
Quhere  thoa  comiBt  eche  man  shall  flie  the  place ; 
Thus  shalt  thou  go  beggand  fra  hous  to  hous 
With  cuppe  and  clappir,  like  ane  Lazarous. 

In  other  parts  of  the  poem  these  characteristics  are  dwelt  upon 
and  emphasised;  and  the  miseries  of  the  Scotch  Lazar-houses 
down  to  the  bad  food,  'moulid  bred,  pirate  and  sidir  soure' — so 
different  from  the  Sherburne  £ftre — ^are  all  unsparingly  pictured  by 
the  poet.  The  change  in  the  voice  seems  particularly  to  have 
haunted  him.     Poor  Cresseid  laments  : 

My  clere  voce  and  my  courtly  carolling 

Is  ranke  as  roke,  full  hidous,  hare  and  hace,^^ 

But  to  go  back  to  the  banishment  of  lepers.  In  France,  if  a  person 
suspected  of  leprosy  were  foimd  in  a  town  in  which  he  was  not  bom 
and  baptised,  he  was  examined  at  the  expense  of  the  town  where 
found,  and  leprosy  having  been  proved  against  him,  the  same  town 
was  obliged  to  furnish  him  with  a  grey  cloak,  hat,  and  cop  and  clapper, 
and  then  the  sheriffs  conducted  him  to  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction, 
where,  setting  him  in  the  direction  of  his  native  place,  they  forbad  him 
to  return  to  their. tolvn  under  pain  of  death.  At  the  same  time  the  law 
enjoined  those  of  his  own  town  to  receive  him  back,  and  provide  for 
him.  In  cases  where  no  leper  hospital  existed,  the  town  was  obliged 
to  build  a  house  apart  for  the  leper,  unless  he  were  willing  to  build 

••  De  Sgeretis  NaturtB, 

»>  Sibbald,  Chromde$  cf  ScaU'ish  Poetry . 
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one  for  himself.    On  his  death  the  house  and  all  belonging  to  him 
was  burnt.** 

In  1346,  Edward  III.  was  onelly  ikctiye  against  the  lepers.  An 
order  under  his  Qreat  Seal  obliged  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London 
to  make  a  proclamation  in  every  ward  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  that  all 
leprous  persons  should  leave  the  city  and  suburbs  within  fifteen  dayg; 
that  no  man  should  suffer  any  leprous  person  to  dwell  in  his  house, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  his  house ;  and  that  they  should  caose  the 
lepers  to  be  removed  into  some  out-places  of  the  fields,  away  from 
the  haunts  and  society  of  all  sound  people.  Besides  this,  the  keepen 
of  the  gates  were  sworn  not  to  permit  lepers  to  enter  the  city." 

Some  of  the  Scotch  laws  of  banishment  were  -still  more  cmeL  I 
give  one  or  two  examples  only.  I  could  multiply  them  considerably. 
To  begin  with  the  Burrow  Laws.  Chapter  XV.  of  a  code  commen- 
cing '  In  the  name  of  the  Holie  Trinitie '  decreed : — 

Na  Upper  man  sail  enter  within  the  portes  of  our  burgh :  And  gif  any  be 
chance  enters  within  them  he  sail  be  incontinent  put  forth  be  the  serjant  of  tlie 
burgh.  And  gif  any  Upper  man  uses  commonly,  contrair  this  our  discharge,  to 
come  within  our  burgh,  his  daiths  quherwith  he  is  ded  saU  be  taken  fra  him,  aod 
saU  be  brunt ;  and  he  being  naked  saU  be  ejected  forth  of  the  burgh.  Because  it 
is  proTyded  be  the  common  counceU,  that  some  gude  man  saU  gather  ahnea  to 
them,  that  they  may  be  susteined  in  ane  place  competent  for  them  without  ths 
burgh.  And  this  is  to  be  understood  of  Upper  folk,  indwellers  within  the  krgb, 
and  not  of  them  quha  dweUes  without  the  burgh.*^ 

Here  is  another  : — 

It  is  stated  and  ordsinit  be  the  ProTost,  BailUes  and  CounseU  of  this  boiglie 
that  na  manner  of  Upper  persone,  man  nor  woman,  fra  this  tyme  faith  come 
amangis  uther  cleine  personis,  nor  be  nocht  fund  in  the  kirk,  fische  market,  sor 
^esche  market,  nor  na  other  market  within  this  burghe,  under  the  pane  of  hmnvsg 
of  their  cheik  and  bannasing  off  the  toune.'^ 

The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  bj 
James  II.,  conferring  on  them  power  to  make  statutes  and  bje-hws 
for  the  borough,  assumed  the  extravagant  pretension  of  declaring  sach 
offences  as  they  pleased  to  be  capitaL  Accordingly,  lepers  were  for- 
bidden to  go  without  the  hospital,  or  to  leave  its  doors  open  after 
sunset,  under  pain  of  death.  And  that  this  might  not  be  deemed 
an  empty  threatening,  a  gallows  was  erected  at  the  gavel  of  the  hos- 
pital for  the  immediate  execution  of  offenders.^ 

The  rules  laid  down  for  the  medical  examination  of  peisons  sus- 
pected of  leprosy,  show  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  how 

**  Delamare,  TraUi  de  la  Police.  "  Stowe,  Swrvejf  of  ZandM, 

**  Skene,  Begiam  Majettatem, 

**  Lih,  Stat,  Burg,  de  Edynb.,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Simpson  in  his  JL^Uiparis* 
Nbticet  of  Leproty  and  Leper  HoepitaU  in  Scotland  and  England. 
••  Amott,  Hiftory  of  Edinburgh. 
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heavily  the  legal  penalties  of  leprosy  must  have  weighed  on  the 
people's  minds — as,  indeed,  they  do  now  in  China — since,  even  with  the 
dread  of  the  disease  spreading,  no  man  or  woman  was  to  be  judged  a 
leper,  except  on  the  most  irrefragable,  absolute  proof  of  the  malady. 
Were  our  lunacy  laws  anything  half  so  carefully  framed,  we  should 
not  have  had  such  cases  in  our  law  courts  as  have  lately  been  occupy- 
ing public  attention.    To  the  honour  of  the  medical  men  of  the 
middle  ages  be  it  said,  nothing  could  be  more  precise  and  minute 
than  their  descriptions  of  leprosy,  and  nothing  more  honourable  than 
their  insistanoe  of  the  necessity  of  the  aigna  infcMibiLia  before  any 
one  was  doomed  for  life  to  a  Lazar-house.     Q-uy  de  Chauliao,  who 
was  successively  medical  attendant  to  Popes  Clement  VI.  and  Urban 
v.,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  of  the  fourteenth  century 
showed,  in  his  advice  to  those  who  had  to  examine  them,  the  utmost 
tenderness  for    lepers.    When    anyone    suspected    of   leprosy  was 
brought  for  examination,  and  had  been  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him.  Dr.  Chauliac  taught  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  physician,  after  having  invoked  the  assistance  of  God,  to 
console  his  patient,  and  to  remind  him  that  suffering  is  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul,  that  he  was  bound  to  tell  the  truth,  that  if  he  should 
be  found  to  be  a  leper,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  that  if 
the  world  should  despise  and  avoid  him,  not  so  Christ, '  cum  Lazarum 
leprosum  plus  dilexit  quam  alios.'  ^^ 

In  Bymer's  Fosdera  there  is  a  curious  and  most  interesting 
Chancery  warrant,  issued  by  Edward  IV.  for  the  medical  examina- 
tion of  a  woman  accused  by  her  neighbours  of  being  a  leper,  and 
nevertheless  refusing  to  seclude  herself  from  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life.  It  shows  how  the  dread  of  leprosy  hung  about  the  people 
when  the  disease  had  nearly  disappeared ;  and  the  medical  certificate 
accompanying  it  illustrates  in  a  very  remarkable  way  how  carefully  the 
rules  of  Dr.  Chauliac  were  adhered  to  by  the  physicians  of  those  days. 
Sometimes  suspected  persons  had  recourse  to  fraud  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  condemned  as  lepers  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  the  abuse  became  so  great  that  in  1314  Milo,  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
passed  a  law  to  prevent  the  examining  physicians  being  deceived  by 
the  substitution  of  healthy  persons  for  those  accused  of  leprosy.^® 

Most  of  the  laws  that  we  have  been  rapidly  considering  are 
summed  up  and  gather  fearful  force  in  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony 
for  the  segregation  of  lepers  prescribed  by  the  rites  used  in  the 
churches  of  different  countries.  The  French  rites  closely  resemble 
those  of  England,  except  that  the  mass  said  on  such  occasions  in 
the  north  of  France  was  sometimes  a  mass  for  the  dead. 

According  to  the  Salisbury  rite,  the  leper,  dressed  in  his  ordinary 

'^  Sir  James  Simpson,  Antiquarian  Notice*  of  Le^ro9y  and  Leper  HiMpitals  mi 
Scotland  and  England^ 

■■  Martene  and  Dorand,  Amp,  Collec*  Vet.  Sorip. 
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dress,   awaited   at  his   own  house    the    arrival   of   the  officiating 
priest.     Vested  in  surplice  and  stole,  the  priest,  with  a  cross  borne 
before  him,  entered  the  house  of  the  leper  and  exhorted  bim  to  re- 
member that  by  blessing  and  praising  Crod,  and  patiently  bearbg 
his  bodily  infirmity,  he  might  securely  hope  for  the  health  of  hi» 
soul  and  the  gift  of  eternal  salvation.     Then  he  sprinkled  him  with 
holy  water  and  conducted  him  to  the  church,  the  cross  being  borne 
first,  the  priest  following,  and  the  stricken  man  coming  last  of  all. 
During  the  procession  the  Libera  me,  Domine,  was  chanted.    In  the 
church  two  black  palls  were  set  ready,  on  one  of  which  the  leper 
knelt  between  two  trestles,  and  was  then  covered  over  with  the  other 
as  though  he  were  a  dead  man.    And,  so  covered,  he  assisted  at  mass; 
the  special  mass  being  lefb  by  the  rubric  to  the  choice  of  the  priest. 
At  the  end  of  mass,  the  leper  made  his  confession  for  the  last  time 
in  a  church ;   and  then,  whilst  he  stood  outside,  the  priest  again 
sprinkled  him  with  holy  water,  and  recommended  him  to  the  prayen 
of  the  people.     At  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
procession  formed  in  the  same  order  as  before  and  proceeded  to  the 
house  prepared  for  the  leper  outside  the  town.    Arrived  there,  the 
priest  made  a  fresh  exhortation  to  the  unhappy  man  ;  such  texts  as, 
^  Remember  the  last  end,  and  thou  wilt  never  sin,'  and  the  words 
of  St.   Augustine,  *  Easy  is  it  for  him  to  contemn  all  things  who 
remembers  that  he  will  shortly  die,'  being  suggested  by  the  rubric. 
Then  the  priest  took  a  spadeful  of  earth  and  cast  it  on  both  his  feet, 
saying,  ^Sis  mortuus  mundo,  vivens  autem  Deo;'  and  to  comfort 
and  strengthen  him  in  patience  he   recited  the  words  of  Isaias: 
^  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  infirmities,  and  carried  our  sorrows:  and 
we  have  thought  him  as  it  were  a  leper,  and  as  one  struck  by  God 
and  afflicted;'  concluding  thus:   'Si  in  infirmitate  corporali  cauaa 
patientiae  Christo  assimilareris,  profecto  sperare  potes  quod  spiritu 
cum  Deo  ladtaberis.      Hoc  tibi  concedat  Altissimus  in  libro  vita^ 
ascribens  te  cum  fidelibus.    Amen.'    After  this  the  priest  pronounced 
the  terrible  ten  commandments  of  man,  which  even  more  than  tbe 
black  pall  must  have  brought  before  the  unhappy  outcast  the  dreary 
isolation  of  his  lot : — 

1.  I  forbid  you  (said  the  priest)  ever  again  to  ent^r  a  church,  a  market-place,  a 
mill,  a  bake-house,  or  any  assembly  of  the  people. 

2.  I  forbid  you  ever  to  wash  your  hands,  or  any  of  your  things,  in  the  fountwiB 
or  any  running  stream  anywhere  soever.  And  if  you  wish  to  drink  you  must  dip 
up  water  in  your  cop  (Jfusilio)  or  some  other  vessel. 

3.  I  forbid  you  to  go  out  of  doors  without  your  leper's  garb,  so  that  all  voaj 
know  you  ;  and  you  must  not  go  unshod  outside  your  house." 

**  Dr.  Bowerbank  wrote  to  our  Government  respecting  the  establishment  of  i 
hospital  for  lepers  at  Kingstown,  Jamaica : '  The  great  majority  of  persons  arelowl  in 
their  cry  for  the  ezdnsion  of  the  lepers  from  the  streets  and  thoroughfares;  but 
eveiyone  resists  the  formation  of  a  leper's  house  in  the  district  in  which  be  iQ&y 
reside,  or  near  the  spring  from  which  he  obtains  water,  or  near  the  river  which  flo«s 
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4.  I  forbid  you  to  touch  anything  you  wiah  to  buy  any  where,  except  with  a 
stick  to  let  people  know  what  you  want. 

5.  I  forbid  you  to  enter  any  inn  or  any  other  house  to  buy  wine ;  what  is  given 
jou,  you  can  have  put  in  your  barrel. 

6.  I  forbid  you  to  have  intercourse  with  any  woman  except  your  wife. 

7.  I  command  you  not  to  answer  anyone  questioning  you  by  the  way  unless 
yon  have  first  seen  that  you  are  not  on  the  windward  side  of  him,  so  that  no  harm 
may  come  to  him.  Moreover  you  are  not  to  go  down  narrow  streets,  where  you 
might  brush  against  anyone. 

8.  I  command  you,  should  you  be  obliged  to  pass  along  any  foot  path,  across  the 
Mils,  or  anywhere  else,  not  to  touch  the  railings,  or  stiles  and  such  like,  unless  you 
have  first  put  on  your  gloves. 

9.  I  forbid  you  to  touch  infants  or  children,  whoever  they  may  be ;  or  ever  to 
give  presents  to  them  or  anyone  else. 

10.  I  command  you  not  to  eat  or  drink  with  anyone  except  lepers.  And 
remember  that  when  you  die  you  will  be  buried  in  your  own  house  unless  you 
•obtain  pemussion  beforehand  to  be  buried  in  the  church. 

The  fourth  of  these  commandments  would  certainly  have  been 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  Jamaica,  where,  as  we  saw,  the  lepers 
extorted  contributions  by  putting  their  fingerless  stumps  upon  the 
articles  they  wanted  that  were  exposed  in  the  stores.^^  And  had  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  those  days  lived  in  the  full  blaze  of  germ 
theories,  and  the  most  complete  microscopic  discovery  and  demon- 
titration  of  bacilli  and  microbes,  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  devised  or  formulated  a  more  minute  and  searching  law 
than  the  seventh?  How  profound  must  have  been  the  dread  of 
leprosy,  and  its  infection,  for  it  to  have  been  thought  no  trifling,  no 
fastidiousness,  no  insolence,  but  a  part  of  his  grave  duty  for  a  strong, 
sound  man  to  tell  the  poor  wretched  being  before  him  that  thence- 
forth he  might  not  even  cross  his  path !  ^  Betwixt  the  wind  and  his 
nobility '  there  was  no  legal  place  for  the  proscribed  and  hated  leper. 

After  the  priest  had  imposed  these  ten  commandments  on  the 
leper,  ^  in  order  that  he  might  live  in  peace  with  men,'  the  rubric 
proceeds  to  say,  that  he  is  next  to  teach  him  the  ten  commandments 
of  God,  in  order  that  he  may  live  hereafter  with  the  angels  in 
heaven;  and  all  the  assembled  people  were  to  recite  them  aloud 
with  the  priest.  Finally,  having  impressed  upon  him  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  faithful  Cluristians  to  say  devoutly  every  day  the  Our 
Father,  Hail  Mary,  and  Creed,  and  frequently  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  begging,  meanwhile,  the  blessing  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  the  priest  left  him,  saying  these  words :  ^  Deum  adorate 
et  gratias  Deo  reddite,  patientiam  babe,  et  tecum  erit  Dominus. 
Amen.'^» 

near  his  residence.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  a  place  is  fixed  on  by  the  authorities 
as  suitable,  it  is  immediately  bought  up,  or  an  outcry  is  raised.'  Hejfort  of  the  CoU* 
of  PhynciaTbs,  1867. 

*•  Nineteenth  Century,  August  1884. 

*'  Manuale  cut  utum  percelebrii  ecclesia  SarUburiensis,  Modus  ejiciendi  seu 
separandi  leprosos  infinnos  a  sanis. 
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Before  he  underwent  the  ceremony  of  segregation  the  leper  was 
obliged  to  get  ready  his  leper's  dress,  his  cop  and  clapper,  and  the 
furniture  for  his  dwelling,  each  article  of  which  is  enumerated  in  the 
rite,  down  to  a  pillow  and  candlestick.  Could  the  remark  that  hig 
Boifilarea  were  to  be  ^  appropriate,  viz.  simple,'  have  reference  to 
Abbot  Michael's  rule  about  shoes,  or  did  it  relate  to  the  extravagant 
fashions  in  boots  and  shoes  common  in  the  middle  ages  ? 

The  cop  and  clapper  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  leper  all 
over  Europe ;  and  in  England  one  of  our  wild  flowers  in  its  popniai 
name  of  Clappedepouch,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  badge  of  leprosy, 
still  bears  witness  to  the  familiarity  of  the  people  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  leper  licensed  to  beg. 

As  there  is  no  good  thing  that  the  hand  of  man  can  do  that  the 
hand  of  man  cannot  spoil,  so  the  royal  and  generous  charity  of  previous 
generations  to  the  lepers  became  in  the  course  of  time  an  incitement 
to  worse  cruelties  than  they  had  ever  before  known.  It  became  an 
incitement  to  diabolical  cruelty:  the  wealth  of  the  Lazar-liouses 
excited  avarice  of  so  monstrous  a  growth  that  it  choked  all  pity,  and 
lepers  were  burned  alive  1 

The  leper  must  often  have  been  weary  of  life  and  longed  for  the 
boon  of  death,  ^  praying  that  he  might  be  so  blessed — to  die.'  It  is 
not  60  very  long  ago  that  a  native  of  India  besought  Lord  Lawrence 
to  let  him  be  buried  alive.  But  I  have  never  read  of  one  asking 
to  be  burned  alive. 

Heniy  II.  of  England  was  guilty  of  the  abominable  crudtj  of 
threatening  death  by  fire  to  a  leper ;  but  he  did  this  through  fear, 
not  through  greed.    It  was  when  he  was  in  terror  of  the  interdict ; 
and  then  he  sent  over  to  England  and  forbade  any  one  to  dare  tx) 
carry  letters  of  interdict  into  his  kingdom.     After  enumerating  the 
several  penalties,  such  as  cutting  oflF  the  feet,  putting  out  the  eyes,  and 
hanging,  that  were  to  be  inflicted  on  the  different  persons  that  might 
possibly  be  induced  to  undertake  the  oflSce  of  nuncio,  the  king  comes 
to  the  leper,  and  for  the  leper  he  ordered :  ai  lep^'osusy  comhuratur.*^ 
But  Philip  the  Long  burnt  the  lepers  of  his  kingdom  through  greed. 
Having  been  falsely  accused   of  poisoning  the  wells  and  fountains, 
the  lepers  of  France  were  burned  alive  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V., 
and  all  the  revenues  of  their  hospitals  were   confiscated   by  the 
king.^'     The  fiendish  treatment  of  burning  does  not  appear  in  the 
king's  edict ;  but  the  document  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  confisca- 
tion and  appropriation  of  the  property :  *  Nos  tantum  scelus  et  exe- 
crabile  crimen  [at  the  beginning  of  the  letter  he  called  the  pre- 
tended poisoning  a  detestabile  fiagitium  et  crimen  horrendum]  .  .  . 
dictos  lepros  in  regno  nostro  capi  fecerimus,  et  animadvert!  in  plerosque 
eorum,  qui  reperti  fuere  culpabiles  praemissorum,  et  ordinassemus 

"  Lord  Lyttleton,  Mitt,  of  Senry  II. 
*•  Velly,  ffistaire  de  France. 
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inter  alia,  quod  omnia  bona  eorum  ad  manum  nost mm  ponerentur  et 
tenerenfcor,  donee  super  his  duzissemus  aUter  ordinandum.' ^^ 

The  wild  fiEmcy,  as  Hume  calls  it,  of  a  conspiracy  between  the 
Saracens  and  lepers  to  poison  the  springs  and  fountains  ran  through 
Christendom.  Thomas  of  Walsingham  alludes  to  it :  ^  Leprosi  per 
totam  Christianitatem  diffamati  fuere,  quod  iniissent  fcsdus  cum 
Saracenis  ad  toxicandum  Ghristianos  ubique  terrarum,  ponentes 
venenum  in  fontibus,  puteis  et  cisternis.  Super  quod  mnlti  de 
Francia  et  Frovincia  convioti  combusti  sunt/  *^  The  Chronicle  of 
Lamarcoat  extends  the  charge  of  burning,  though  happily  Eng- 
land is  not  included  in  it :  ^  Fuerunt  omnes  leprosi  combusti,  qui 
potuerunt  inveniri  im,  omniima  fere  partibua  tranemarinia  usque 
Bomam.' 

To\fdxd&  the  end  of  the  same  century,  when  epidemics  caused  by 
the  filth  of  the  towns  were  raging,  the  same  cry  of  poisoning  the 
wells  was  again  raised ;  the  prisons  were  filled  with  wretched  lepers, 
and  numbers  were  executed  without  triaL  Velly  describes  the  docu* 
ments  preserved  among  the  rolls  of  the  kingdom  which,  it  was 
pretended,  had  emanated  fix>m  the  Mussulman  sovereigns  of  Tunis  and 
Grenada,  promising  the  Jews  that  if  they  united  with  the  lepers  to 
carry  out  their  project  of  poisoning  the  wells  and  cisterns  and  foun- 
tains, they  should  be  re-established  in  the  Holy  Land.^ 

The  cruelty  of  Philip  V.,  great  as  it  was,  is  matched  by  one  of 
the  Scotch  laws  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  leprosy  to  future  gene- 
rations, mentioned  by  Boethius :  if  an  expectant  mother  was  found 
to  be  a  leper,  she  and  her  unborn  child  were  buried  alive — *  cum 
foetu  nondum  edito  defodiebatur  viva.'  ^^  Which  again  reminds  us 
how  history  repeats  itself;  for  the  old  Scotch  law  is  one  with  a 
custom  in  India  put  a  stop  to,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  only  a  few  years  ago  by  our  Government. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  make  an  end.  The  laws  and  incidents  that 
I  have  so  far  alluded  to,  and  a  great  many  more  that  I  have  no  place 
for,  taken  as  a  whole,  show  incontrovertibly,  I  think,  (1)  the  wide 
extent  of  leprosy  in  the  past  in  Europe  generally,  and  in  Great 
Britain  in  particular ;  (2)  the  deep-rooted  and  all-pervading  dread  of 
the  horrible  disease  on  account  of  its  incurable  and  communicable 
character ;  (3)  that  whilst  the  civil  power,  animated  by  a  selfish  fear 
of  contagion  and  infection,  accomplished  little  with  its  stem  measures 

^*  Ordonnances  detJloyt  de  France  de  la  TroUieme  Race, 

<*  Biley,  Tjpod.  Keust.    Bolls  Series. 

*•  Migne  gives  a  very  horrible  picture  of  the  treatment  of  lepers  without  the  pre- 
tence of  well-poisonings.  •  Dans  nos  pays  occidentaux,  le  Ifipreux  6tait  encore  plus  en 
horrenr.  Non  senlement  11 6tait  chass^,  proscrit  partout  oil  11  passait,  mais  il  fat  un 
temps  oil  il  ^tait  d^fenda  &  tous  de  lui  accorder  Veau  et  lefew,  on  6tait  m&oie  telle- 
ment  per8uad6  que  le  l^preoz  attirait  avec  lui  la  malddiction  du  ciel,  que  c'^tait 
comme  un  crime  de  le  laisser  vivre.* — Dietiontiaire  de  Philologie  Sacree. 

«7  Boeibiwi,  Seat.  ffUt 
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of  repressive  legislation,  the  Church,  without  mnnftig  counter  to  what 
was  sound  in  the  principle  of  such  measures,  mercifully  legislated  for 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  community — for  the  outcast  leper  as  well 
as  for  the  legally  protected — and  with  the  true  instinct  of  charity  in- 
spired the  kings  and  queens,  the  bishops,  nobles,  and  burgesses  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  founded  or  endowed  hospitals  throughout  the  land 
for  the  shelter  and  seclusion  of  the  leper,  to  adopt  the  only  sure  means 
of  really  coping  with  the  greatest  and  most  mysterious  of  the  maladies 
that  afflict  mankind. 

In  insisting  on  the  paramount  importance  of  the  segregation  of 
lep^s  it  must  not  be  supposejl  that  I  make  no  account  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  condition  of  the  people  as  a  &ctor  in  the 
extermination  of  leprosy.  The  one  ought  to  be  accompanied  or  sup- 
plemented by  the  other.  But,  as  it  has  been  proved  in  the  case 
of  Cyprus  and  Norway,  segregation  is  the  prompt  as  well  as  the 
necessary  remedy :  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  a  whole 
people  is  a  slow  matter  of  time.  And  here  I  must  quote  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  Cyprus,  for  the  year 
1883-4 :  it  did  not  reach  England  until  the  first  part  of  my  article 
was  in  print,  otherwise  I  should  have  given  it  before.  Dr.  G.  N. 
Stephen  says : 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  leprosy  in  this  asland  is  markedly  on  the 
decrease,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  time  it  will  entirely  disappear.  For  tlus 
purpose,  however,  two  points  have  to  be  obeerved :  firstly,  the  general  amelioration 
of  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  which  time  only  can  bring  about; 
secondly,  the  gradual  seclusion  of  all  lepers  as  they  are  met  with.  To  tbis  latter 
measure  the  Government  has  given  its  full  attention.  It  is  greatly  to  he  dedied, 
for  the  sure  and  radical  extermination  of  this  disease,  that  some  more  abeohts 
mode  of  isolation  should  he  adopted.  I  am  considering  the  hest  nuumer  in  ivhieh 
this  could  he  done,  and  I  will  shortly  lay  my  views  on  the  subject  before  the 
Government. 

Of  course,  dealing  with  leprosy  in  Cyprus  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  dealing  with  it  in  India.  How  to  supply  hospital 
accommodation  for  over  a  hundred  thousand  lepers,  might  well 
stagger  any  Government.  But  a  scheme  has  been  propounded  to 
meet  the  difficulty  by  Dr.  Munro,  whose  important  work  on  Leprosy 
I  have  already  alluded  to.  I  cannot  do  better  than  condude 
with  it. 

^It  has  been  objected  by  the  Government  of  India  that  ibe 
expense  of  segregating  over  1 00,000  lepers  in  asylums  would  be  too 
great,  but  I  hardly  think  this  is  a  proper  view  of  the  case.  No  siich 
asylums  need  be  built,  but  segregation  could  still  be  enforced  by  the 
compulsory  confinement  of  lepers  to  certain  spaces  of  land,  on  which 
proper  villages  could  be  built  for  them,  while  they  would  when  able 
be  encouraged  to  work  on  the  surrounding  land.  Properly  managed, 
such  communities  might  be  partly  self-supporting.  Of  course,  after 
a  leper  was  once  put  into  such  a  village,  a  severe  penalty  should  be 
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enacted  from  anyone  aiding  or  abetting  him  in  leaving  it.  At  the  same 
time  there  could  be  no  harm,  I  believe,  in  allowing  the  lepers,  under 
proper  supervision,  sometimes  to  see  and  converse  with  their  friends 
at  some  place  near  the  village,  as  long  as  no  contact  was  allowed. 

'  Probably  over  two  hundred  such  villages  would  be  required  for 
tlie  whole  of  India.  Of  course  medical  ofiScers  would  be  required 
to  live  near  each  of  them,  but  the  work  could  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  done  by  lepers.  Such  segregation  would,  I  believe,  with  the  other 
means  already  mentioned,  succeed  in  stamping  out  the  disease.' 

Agnes  Lambert, 
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ENGLISH  SUPREMACY  IN  THE  EAST, 


NoTWiTHSTANDiNa  the  public  interest  excited  by  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  securing  our  commercial  high- 
way to  the  East,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  English  people  as  a  whole  have 
as  yet  formed  a  true  conception  of  the  value  of  the  magnificent 
colonial  heritage  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  past  and  present  generations  of  their  countrymen 
abroad.    It  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  special  knowledge  regu'ding 
the  course  of  our  trade,  to  realise  the  grave  importance  to  the  national 
welfare  of  the  successful  maintenance  of  a  close  political  and  com- 
mercial connection  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  numerous 
dependencies,  which,  being  peopled  or  nominally  occupied  by  semi- 
civilised  races,  owe  the  conditions  of  their  progress  to  British  rule. 
At  a  time  when  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  are  about  to  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  classes  who  have  hitherto  directed  them  into 
the  hands  of  a  numerical  majority  of  the  population,  whose  political 
education  is  imperfect,  and  whose  uninstructed  impulses  might  im- 
})eril  by  a  few  hasty  measures  the  organised  results  of  the  work  of  a 
century,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  a  just  appreciation 
should  prevail  of  the  character  of  the  unique  political  system  which, 
in  the  course  of  three  generations,  has  evolved  throughout  the  East 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  established  in  countries,  previously  the  theatre 
of  chronic  revolution,  the  mild  sway  of  British  authority.     No  figure 
of  speech,  but  an  actual  fact,  is  involved  in  the  assertion  that  the  con- 
stable's staff  preserves  law  and  order  in  the  vast  provinces  under  our 
rule  which  compose  the  main  littoral  of  Asia  between  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  the  Crulf  of  Aden.    The  national  prestige,  however,  upcL 
which  this  rule  depends  is  maintained  by  a  very  slender  naval  and 
military  force  held  in  reserve ;  and  few  persons  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  facts  can  regard  without  anxiety  and  apprehension  the  in- 
adequacy of  that  force  to  meet  certain  not  altogether  improbable  con- 
tingencies, by  which  the  existing  order  of  things  might  be  roughly 
challenged. 

The  keynote  to  a  national  policy,  which  all  classes  of  Englishmen 
are  deeply  interested  in  pursuing,  may  be  struck  by  the  statement  of 
the  double  proposition  that  upon  the  political  supremacy  of  England 
in  the  East  depends  the  continuance  of  her  commercial  prosperity, 
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and  upon  her  commercial  prosperity  depends  her  ability  to  support 
the  enormous  population  which  is  contained  within  the  British  Isles. 
In  effect,  we  may  safely  assert  tbat  the  possession  of  India  and 
our  Eastern  colonies,  and  the  systematic  development  of  their  re- 
sources, are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  present  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Considering  the  indiscriminating  opposition  which,  on  principle, 
is  offered  by  important  political  parties  in  the  country  to  any  exten- 
sion of  our  boundaries  or  influence,  and  the  disposition  which  is  from 
time  to  time  shown  to  retire  from  and  lessen  our  responsibilities  to- 
wards the  inferior  races,  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  so  obvious  to  many,  is  thoroiighly  recognised  by  English- 
men in  the  present  day. 

It  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Great  Britain  would 
not  have  been  a  happier,  a  more  harmoniously  ordered,  and  an  alto- 
gether stronger  country  morally — and,  having  regard  to  relative 
responsibilities,  materially — ^had  not  the  possession  of  India  given  her 
that  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  world  which  has  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  make  London  the  centre  of  finance,  English  provincial 
towns  huge  hives  of  uncertain  and  varying  industry,  and  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  collection  within  the  three  islands  of  a  vast 
population,  exhibiting  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  offering  a 
fertile  field,  in  the  event  of  sustained  commercial  reverses,  for  the 
promotion  of  Bodal  and  political  agitation.     We  have  entered  upon  a 
path  necessitating  the  prosecution  of  a  work  which,  manfully  under- 
taken, is  not  unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  and  we  could  not  retrace 
our  steps  without  being  subjected  to  ruinous  disaster.     Apart  alto- 
gether firom  any  consideration  of  our  responsibilities  to  the  peoples 
vrith  whose  natural  destinies  we  have  interfered,  it  can  be  conclusively 
shown  that  to  abandon  or  to  lose  India  and  the  conmiercial  vantage 
ground  afforded  by  its  possession  would  necessitate  a  serious  diminu- 
tion of  important  branches  of  our  trade,  and  consequently  a  reduction 
of  the  present  population  of  Great  Britain,  leading  to  a  general  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  all  description  of  property  throughout  the  king- 
dom— a  process  not  to  be  contemplated  without  dismay,  in  view  of 
the  intense  suffering  which  could  not  fail  to  be  inflicted  upon  all 
classes.    The  emigration  on  a  large  scale  of  the  industrial  classes 
would  only  occur  after  the  silent  endurance  of  great  misery  on  the 
part  of  the  masses ;  while  so  largely  interdependent  are  the  ramifica- 
tions of  commerce  all  over  the  world  that  any  sudden  collapse  of  work 
in  one  great  centre  of  industry  produces  a  sympathetic  effect  in  most 
other  centres,  and  for  a  time  at  least  no  country  would  be  in  a  posi 
tion  to  offer  an  asylum  to  our  emigrants,  thus  causing  the  pauperism 
of  the  world  to  be  greatly  increased. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  controversy  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Free  and  Fair  Trade  which  not  long  ago  occupied 
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the  platform  and  the  periodical  press,  the  echoes  of  which  have  as 
yet  scarcely  died  away,  the  real  operation  of  the  Eastern  branch  of 
our  commerce  upon  British  trade  and  industry  as  a  whole  is  far  from 
being  generally  understood.  Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  con- 
tinued reiteration  by  a  not  unimportant  body  of  writers  and  speakers, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  by  a  much  larger  class  in  the 
country  than  is  commonly  supposed,  of  the  alleged  evils  arising  out 
of  the  so-called  adverse  balance  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States, 
France,  and  other  Protectionist  countries.  So  far  from  this  condition 
of  our  trade  being  injurious,  it  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  of  singular 
advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom — of  greater  advantage  probably, 
relative  commercial  power  being  considered,  than  if  all  nations  were 
to  abandon  a  Protectionist  policy  and  adopt  a  system  of  unrestricted 
trade.  For  until  countries  such  as  the  United  States — the  condition 
of  whose  potential  manufacturing  capacities  would  naturally  make 
them  more  or  less  successful  competitors  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  markets  of  the  world — abandon  their  Protective  tariffs,  they 
leave  extensive  fields  of  commerce  open  to  the  almost  exclusive  action 
of  the  only  nation  which  bases  the  success  of  its  manufacturing  policy 
upon  cheapness  of  production  and  State-unaided  skill.  The  process 
by  which  they  exclude  us  from  their  own  markets  effectually  shuts 
them  out  from  being  our  successful  rivals  in  any  other  market. 

The  influence  which  our  Eastern  possessions,  apart  from  their  purely 
direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  exert  upon  our  commerce  as 
a  whole  may  be  briefly  described  by  two  illustrations.  The  United 
States  sells  to  Great  Britain  annually  cotton  and  bread  stuffs  to  the 
value  of  88,000,0002.,  and  buys  from  Great  Britain  direct  imports  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  manufactures,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  about 
40,000,000!.  How  is  this  adverse  balance,  which  in  some  quarters  is 
regarded  as  so  great  an  evil,  adjusted  ?  Not  by  means  of  bullion 
payments,  for  Great  Britain  produces  no  bullion,  and  holds  none 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  currency  requirements,  and  the  returns 
of  trade  show  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  specie  to  the  United  States  as  nearly  as  possible  balance 
each  other. 

The  question  we  have  put  is  to  be  answered  by  a  study  of  the 
course  of  Eastern  trade. 

The  United  States  buys  in  India,  China,  the  Straits,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  seeds,  spices,  coffee,  tea,  silk,  etc, 
while  her  exports  to  those  countries,  beyond  a  few  special  articles  of 
cotton  manufacture  and  kerosene  oil,  are  almost  nil.  The  means  of 
payment  are  provided,  partly  by  the  interest  on  British  capital 
invested  in  America,  but  mainly  by  the  proceeds  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  iron  manufactures  and  coals  exported  from  Great  Britain  and 
sold  in  the  East,  which  are  handed  to  the  Eastern  bank  agencies  in 
exchange  for  bills  on  London.     On  the  other  hand,  the  money  thus 
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received  by  the  banks  is  employed  in  the  purchase  of  bills  drawn  by 
merchants  in  the  East  on  American  bankers  in  London  against  ship- 
ments of  Eastern  produce  to  New  York,  and  these  bills  are  used  to 
extinguish  the  debt  which  Great  Britain  owes  to  the  United  States 
for  cotton  and  bread  stuflfs  already  referred  to.  Thus,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  America  are 
wholly  paid  for  by  the  produce  of  British  industry. 

So  also  in  the  case  of  France.  France  sells  to  Great  Britain 
annually  wine,  silk,  piece  goods,  and  articles  de  luxe  to  the  value  of 
40^000,000!.,  and  she  takes  from  Great  Britain  in  direct  imports  coal, 
cotton,  woollen  and  other  manufactures  to  the  value  of  about 
30,000,000Z. ;  but  France  buys  Eastern  produce  largely,  and  exports 
to  the  East  little,  and  again,  the  balance  against  us  is  adjusted  by 
the  sale  of  British  manufactures  in  the  East,  and  the  accounts  are 
settled  like  those  of  the  United  States  in  London.  It  is  thus  mani- 
fest that  our  commerce  with  the  East,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  carried  on  with  India,  alone  enables  us  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers in  the  cheapest  markets  of  the  world  of  food  for  the  support 
of  our  redundant  population,  as  well  as  raw  material  for  our  manufac- 
turing industries,  and  to  conduct  a  large  and  valuable  trade  with 
the  United  States,  France,  and  other  countries.  But  the  advantages 
of  our  Eastern  trade  do  not  end  here.  It  is  obvious  to  all  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  the  profit  gained  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  export  of  manufactures  to  India  and  China  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  same  business  to 
be  done  directly  with  France  or  the  United  States.  A  bale  of  goods 
exported  to  the  far  East  carries  with  it  larger  profit,  not  only  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  but  to  the  banker  who  advances 
u]>on  it,  and  to  the  underwriter  who  insures  it,  than  if  it  were 
shipped  to  Paris  or  New  York.  More  elaborate  forms  of  packing 
necessary  for  greater  risk  of  transit  give  employment  to  numerous 
classes  of  artisans,  while,  lastly,  the  more  costly  charge  for  transport 
supports  that  vast  mercantile  marine  which  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
England's  commercial  power.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  need 
hardly  be  remarked  that  the  proposals  which  have  been  put  forward 
by  certain  writers,  to  place  retaliatory  duties  upon  imports  to  Great 
Britain  from  Protectionist  countries,  would,  if  adopted,  have  the  effect 
in  the  first  instance  of  reducing  our  power  of  sale  of  British  products 
in  the  far  East,  where  are  to  be  found  the  most  profitable  markets 
for  their  disposal,  and,  consequently,  our  power  of  buying  food  and  raw 
material  in  the  cheapest  markets*  of  the  world  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  industrial  population  ;  while,  as  the  ultimate  result,  we  should 
influence  the  withdravral  of  capital  and  labour  in  Protectionist 
countries  from  agricultural  enterprise,  and  force  those  essential 
elements  of  manufacturing  success  into  the  paths  of  competition  with 
ns  over  the  fields  which  are  at  present  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
ourselves.   For  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States 
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possess  far  larger  stores  of  coal  and  iron  than  are  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain ;  cotton  is  grown  more  readily  on  American  soil  than  on  any 
other,  and  cheapened  labour  and  a  reduced  customs  tariff  are  the 
sole  conditions  requisite  to  bring  forward  the  Atlantic  States  of  the 
Union  as  our  successful  competitors  in  manufacturing  industry. 

We  have  thus  far  glanced  only  at  the  value  of  India  as  \he  main 
source  of  that  tripartite  and  indirect  trade  with  foreign  countries 
which  is  so  important  to  our  industrial  population.  But  our  eonneo- 
tion  with  India  gives  us  the  means  of  conducting  on  the  most  favour- 
able terms  an  intercolonial  traffic,  which  contributes  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  promote  the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom.  India 
sends  to  Hong-Kong  and  China  cotton,  opium,  and  other  commodities, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  employed  by  our  merchants  in  purchasiog 
tea,  silk,  hides,  cassia,  sugar,  etc.,  exported  to  Great  Britain,  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  and  India  is  repaid  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  produce  she  thus  exports  by  British  manufactures, 
shipped  to  Calcutta,  Bangoon,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Knrrachee. 
Lastly,  the  very  large  and  direct  trade  which  we  carry  on  with  India, 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  with  our  other  Eastern  dep^idencies, 
is  probably  the  most  valuable  we  possess,  owing  to  the  immense  popu- 
lation  on  which  we  have  to  work,  the  enormous  agricultural  and 
other  resources,  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  the  absolute  immunity  from 
hostile  tariffs  which  our  industry  enjoys. 

In  the  consideration  of  any  question  of  our  external  trade  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
has  led  to  an  enormous  expansion  of  our  commerce,  and  especiallj  of 
our  mercantile  marine,  this  result  has  been  in  no  small  degree  caused 
by  our  readiness,  owing  to  previous  training  and  experience  and  the 
possession  of  abundant  capital  already  employed  in  commerce,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  were  afforded  us  as  the  first  in 
the  field.  The  geographical  advantages,  however,  possessed  by  the 
various  States  on  the  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  the  future  occupiers  of  Constantinople,  must  in  the 
long  rim  tell  against  us;  slowly  but  surely  those  nations  will 
strengthen  their  direct  communications  with  the  East  and  take 
from  us  that  valuable  distributing  trade  over  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  has  brought  so  much  wealth  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will 
even  challenge  our  manufacturing  supremacy. 

America,  too,  as  she  relaxes  her  restrictive  tariff,  will  compete 
with  us  more  and  more  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  It  is 
probable  that  the  returns  of  the  present  year  will  show  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  proportion  which  vessels  carrying  foreign  flags  have 
hitherto  borne  to  those  under  English  coloiurs  passing  through  the 
Canal,  and  that  the  tendency  of  that  proportion  to  increase  will 
become  more  marked  year  after  year. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  volume  of  our 
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trade,  we  must  adopt  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  cement  our  com- 
mercial connection  with  India  and  our  Eastern  dependencies.  To 
abandon  them  or  to  lose  them  would  be  to  give  up  a  position  of  in* 
estimable  commercial  value,  and  either  to  restore  these  coimtries  to 
their  primeval  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism  or  to  hand  them  over 
to  other  nations,  who,  wiser  in  their  generation,  would  accept  the 
responsibilities  and  the  concurrent  advantages  which  our  feebler  hands 
would  disclaim.  Happily,  public  attention  has  at  length  been  roused 
to  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs,  and  a  national  determination  has 
been  taken  to  secure  our  commercial  highway  to  the  East. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  House  of  Commons  professing  to  repre- 
sent the  country,  but  strangely  unmindful,  amidst  the  contests  of  party, 
of  the  true  interests  under  its  charge,  regards  Indian  discussions  as 
a  bore,  a  committee  of  its  members  has  at  last  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  long  called-for  extension  of  railway  cpnomunication,  the 
neglect  of  which  has  for  years  past  been  a  reproach  upon  our  Indian 
administration.  It  may  be  hoped  that  apprehension  about  the  ques- 
tions which  will  be  asked  by  English  working-men,  the  coming  de- 
positaries of  political  i)ower,  as  to  the  in  many  respects  negative 
Jesuits  of  our  stewardship  hitherto  of  the  national  domains,  wiU 
stimulate  the  activity  of  the  most  parochial*minded  politician  who 
aspires  to  their  suffrages  to  study  the  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people  of  the  conservation  of  our  Eastern  Empire  and  the  de- 
velopment of  its  resources. 

But  if  these  conclusions  as  regards  the  importance  of  India  be 
true,  the  same  truth  applies,  although  in  lesser  degree,  to  those 
smaller  settlements  which  the  colonising  vigour  and  commercial 
aptittides  of  Englishmen  have  planted  on  barren  rocks  and  amidst 
previously  trackless  jungles  in  the]  extreme  East.  Hong-Kong,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Borneo,  and  Ceylon  all  contribute  to  swell  the 
volume  of  that  mighty  stream  of  traffic,  tripartite  along  its  length, 
but  united  at  its  ernhouchwre  in  London,  by  the  profits  of  which  the 
dangerously  large  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  mainly  sup- 
ported. The  Island  of  Hong-Kong  is  but  a  geographical  expression 
to  most  Englishmen,  and,  when  thought  of  at  all,  is  for  the  most  part 
jregarded  merely  as  a  smuggling  depot,  an  offence  and  cause  of  cease- 
less irritation  to  China.  Although  this  view  of  the  case  has  been 
presented  by  a  late  governor  in  a  public  address,  no  statement  can  be 
further  from  the  truth,  and  the  allegation  made  at  Nottingham  by 
Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  in  1882  has  been  effectually  disposed 
of  by  the  evidence  taken  before  a  Colonial  Commission.  It  has  been 
conclusively  shown  that,  owing  to  the  propinquity  of  the  island 
to  the  mainland,  the  Chinese  preventive  service  is  able  to  thoroughly 
protect  the  interests  of  the"!..  Imperial  revenue,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  articles  easily  portable  and  capable  of  ready 
concealment,  there  is  little  or  no  smuggling  carried  on.    What 
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breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  neighbouring  mainland  do  occur 
are  exclusively  committed  by  Chinese.  Hong-Kong  is  the  furthest 
outpost  of  our  possessions  in  the  extreme  East.  In  1840  it  was  a 
barren  island,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen ;  now  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  160,000.  Besides  being  an  independent  centre  of  trade  in 
itself,  it  forms  the  main  guarantee  of  the  security  of  those  thriving 
little  settlements  of  foreigners  in  the  Chinese  ports,  each  a  centre  of 
activity  from  which  radiate  influences  conmiercial,  social,  and  politi- 
cal, destined  in  time  to  overcome  the  vis  inertice  of  the  Chmese 
empire  and  force  its  lethargic  population  forward  in  the  paths  of 
moral  and  material  progress. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  what  has  been  achieved  in  this  way 
since  the  establishment  of  the  colony.    In  1840,  and  for  many  years 
subsequently,  the  southern  and  south-eastern  coast  of  China  swarmed 
with  pirates,  who  dominated  the  entire  seaboard  of  the  provinces  of 
Kwang-Tung  and  Kwang-Si,  within  which,  excepting  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  a  state  of  disorder  little  removed  from  anarchy 
prevailed.  A  monument  in  the  city  of  Victoria  records  the  severe  lo^es 
sustained  by  a  combined  British  and  United  States  naval  force  in  an 
attack  upon  a  piratical  stronghold  a  few  miles  distant  from  Hong- 
Kong.     It  was  perilous  for  unarmed  vessels  to  anchor  near  the  coast, 
and  pirates  frequently  landed  within  the  limits  of  the  harbour  and 
the  town  itself  on  marauding  expeditions.    Taxation  -was  oppressive, 
trade  languished,  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  hardly  sufiBced  for 
barest  existence,  and  society  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  in 
many  districts.    The  Taeping  rebellion  was  the  outcome  of  this  state 
of  things.    Crradually,  by  the  help  of  the  revenue  derived  from  foreign 
trade,  and  the  employment  of  troops  disciplined  and  led  by  British 
and  foreign  officers,  and  ^the  preservation  of  the  treaty  ports  by 
British  naval  and  military  forces,  the  central  Government  regained 
its  authority,  piracy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hong-Kong  was  sup- 
pressed by  a  strong  hand,  and  an  increasing  foreign  commerce  pro- 
vided employment  for  the  people,  who  have  been  thus  weaned  firom 
brigandage  by  the  superior  profits  of  honest  labour.     At  this  time 
the  southern  coast  of  China  has  become  as  safe  for  traffic  and  to  the 
ordinary  traveller  as  were  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  at  the  bo- 
ning of  this  century.     Districts  on  the  mainland,  which  within  the 
recollection  of  residents  in  Hong-Kong  were  the  scenes  of  hopeless 
pauperism,  are  now,  owing  to  the  foreign  demand  for  their  prodace, 
which  the  neighbouring  colony  initiates  and  encourages,  remarkable 
for  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants ;  scarcely  any  one  of  the  female 
peasantry,  at  work  in  the  fields,  being  without  the  decoration  of  one 
or  more  silver  bangles  and  other  ornaments  of  value.     Five  million 
tons  of  shipping  pass  through  Hong-Kong  harbour  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  of  which  some  ninety  per  cent,  are  under  the  British  flag. 
Most  of  these  vessels  convey  inwards  to  the  colony  and  to  China  some 
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BritiBh  commodity,  the  product  of  Colonial,  Indian,  or  Home  indus* 
try,  and  carry  back  with  them  either  the  returns  for  that  industry 
or  the  representative  in  kind  of  the  interest  of  British  capital,  invested 
abroad,  which  is  spent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thus  contributes 
to  the  support  of  its  population.  The  loss  of  Hong-Kong  to  the 
British  Empire  would  be  analogous  to  the  loss  of  branch  premises 
in  a  popular  and  crowded  thoroughfare  to  the  business  of  a  metro- 
politan tradesman  :  his  capital  might  remain,  but  his  opportunity  to 
display  and  dispose  of  his  wares  to  his  ordinary  customers  would  be 
gone,  and  a  rival  would  occupy  his  place. 

But  Hoog-Kong,  in  addition  to  being  a  valuable  e7drefp6t  ior 
British  good?,  is  the  only  port  in  the  far  East  from  whence  our  naval 
forces,  in  the  event  of  a  maritime  war,  could  derive  their  supplies  of 
coal  or  be  refitted  and  maintain  their  place  at  sea  in  defence  of  our 
enormous  trade  in  the  China  waters.  Without  this  naval  depot  our 
China  squadron  would  be  dependent  upon  Singapore  (which  is  equally 
unprotected)  for  its  supplies,  and  would  be  compelled  to  keep  within 
easy  distance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that  our  Government  leaves  the  harbour  of 
Hong-Kong  without  defences,  beyond  a  few  earthworks,  on  which 
not  a  single  armour-piercing  gim  is  mounted.  These  earthworks, 
expensive  but  useless,  have  been  thrown  up  from  time  to  time  on 
the  occasion  of  those  frequent  scares  of  war  which  during  late  years 
have  momentarily  roused  our  people  from  their  somnolent  optimism 
and  apparent  credulous  confidence  in  a  national  prestige  which  was 
won  only  by  the  self-denial  and  vigour  of  our  ancestors.  The  scare 
forgotten,  the  earthworks  are  allowed  gradually  to  find  their  way 
into  the  sea,  by  disintegration,  under  the  influence  of  tropical  rains. 

The  position  of  Singapore  is  even  more  important,  as  being  not 

only  the  centre  of  commercial  communication  between  India,  China, 

the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Australia,  but  the  seat  of  government 

'  of  considerable  territories,  which,  for  the  most  part  now  uninhabited 

forest,  are  rich  in  minerals  and  agricultural  resources,  and  are  rapidly 

attracting  a  numerous  population   of   industrious  Chinese.    This 

-flourishing  commercial  emporium,  planted  by  the  genius  of  Sir 

Stamford  Raffles'  at  the  apex  of  the  ^Malayan  peninsula,  taps  the 

trade  of  the  whole  Eastern  Archipelago' which  is  not  monopolised 

by  the  Dutch.     Until  1875  this  settlement,  with  the  territory  of 

Malacca,  wrested  early  in  the  century  firom  the  Dutch,  and  the  island 

of  Penang,  with  the  adjacent  province  of  Wellesley  on  the  mainland, 

comprised  the  colony  known  as  the  ^  Straits  Settlements,'  but  since 

that  year  there  have  been  taken  under  the  Straits  G-ovemment  the 

so-called  *  Protected  States '  of  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Sunjei-Ujong. 

The  indiscriminating  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  British 

dominions  which  has  proceeded  from  a  powerful  party  in  the  United 

Kingdom  has  hitherto  prevented  these  States  from  being  declared  as 
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.incorporated  with  the  Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlem^ts,  although 
they  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  so.  By  an  artifice,  not  alto- 
gether worthy  of  a  great  nation,  the  nominal  authority  of  tk 
Crovernment  is  carried  on  by  the  sham-machinery  of  a  native  ruler 
and  a  Supreme  Council,  while  all  real  power — executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative — is  vested  in  the  British  Resident,  appointed  by  and 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  Indian  Criminal  Code  is  in  force,  but  as  regards  civil  cases  the 
Sesident  for  the  time  being  and  his  subordinates  are  a  law  unto 
themselves.  As  one  of  the  district  collectors  recently  remarked  to 
a  plaintiff  who  complained  of  a  judgment  and  asked  under  what  law 
it  was  delivered : '  I  decide,'  said  he,  ^  by  British  law  when  I  think 
it  right ;  but  when  I  disagree  with  it,  by  my  own  law.' 

The  consequence  of  this  anomalous  state  of  things  is,  that 
whilst  the  British  nation  i^  practically  and  solely  responsible  for 
the  results  of  the  administration  of  these  States,  the  future  of 
the  G-ovemment  is  potential  with  the  elements  of  trouble,  political 
and  civil,  and  moreover  the  influx  of  British  capital  and  enterprise 
has  been  hindered,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  tk 
States  has  been  retarded,  by  the  feebleness  and  hesitation  which 
.mark  the  policy  so  far  adopted  by  this  country. 

Miss  Bird,  in  that  charming  book  of  travels.  The  Golden  Cher- 
soneae^  in   which  she  has  ideaJised  the  tropical  beauties  of  the 
JIdalayan  peninsula,  leaves  her  readers  under  an  uncomfortable  im- 
pression that  the  prolific  regions  she  describes  have  been  filched  from 
tiie  possession  of  their  rightful  owners,  the  Malays.   Such  a  suggestion 
would  lead  to  inferences  entirely  opposed  to  facts.     The  inhaUtants 
qf  these  so-called  Malayan  States  who  are  actually  in  poasessum 
are  the  wild  beasts  of  the  primeval  forests,  which  cover  almost  the 
whole  country — the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  and  the  biaon 
— and  the  sway  of  these  creatures  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  disturbed. 
Since  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Moors,  as  the  Malays  weie 
then  called,  were  deprived  of  Malacca  by  the  Portuguese,  under  the 
gallant  Albuquerque,  and  long  anterior  to  that  period,  the  M&l&y 
settlers  in  the  peninsula  have  been  little  more  than  squatters  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  doing  nothing  to  clear  the  jungle,  till  the  ground, 
or  give  any  proofs  of  permanent  occupation,  other  than  issuing  foith 
in  their   proahs  to  plunder  the  peaceful  trader,  Chinese  junk  or 
European  vessel,  which  might  pass  through  the  Straits.     Their  main 
pursuits  were   hunting,   fishing,  and  piracy.     Their    numbers  at 
any  time,  excepting  at  Malacca,  were  small,  scarcely  larger  tiian 
those  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  who  preceded  them,  and  who  are  of 
the  lowest  type  of  humanity,  and  they  have  shown  during  three 
centuries  no  tendency  to  increase.    In  the  State  of  Selangor,  7,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  there  are  now  only  12,000  Malays,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  occupation  their  number  probably  did  not  exceed 
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2,000,  while  of  Chinese  at  the  close  of  1883  there  were  30,000. 
Until  the  British  occupation,  the  only  real  industry  carried  on  in  the 
States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Sunjei-Ujong,  was  by  a  few  bands  of 
Chinese,  who,  attracted  by  the  extensive  and  easily  accessible  deposits 
of  tin-ore,  undertook  a  few  scattered  workings,  under  arrangements 
with  the  Malay  chiefs,  with  whom,  however,  they  were  engaged  in 
frequent  warfare. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Selangor. 
This  State  shows  a  marvellous  progress  since  1879.     Klang,  the  prin- 
cipal port,  and  the  headquarters  at  that  time  of  the  British  Resident, 
was  then  a  village  of  a  few  huts  on  poles.  Now  it  is  the  daily  resort  of 
one  or  more  steamers  passing  to  or  from  Singapore ;  incipient  wharves 
and  warehouses  are  rising  in  anticipation  of  the  railway  to  the  new 
capital,  Kwala-Lumpur,  which  has  already  been  contracted  for,  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  about  two  years.     Steaming  in  the 
government-launch  up  the  river,  Damansara,  where  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial landing-place,  is  reached  in  four  hours,  the  stream  running 
all  the  way  through  apparently  undisturbed  jungle ;  from  Damansara 
there  is  a  broad  carriage-road  in  fidr  order  to  Kwala-Lumpur,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  through  dense 
forest,  broken  only  here  and  there  with  a  solitary  clearance  in  which 
Chinese  settlers  are  commencing  cultivation.    Within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  capital  the  aspect  of  the  cotmtiy  changes ;  the  jungle  is 
being  extensively  and  rapidly  cleared,  and  on  reaching  the  town 
excellent  roads  run  in  every  direction,  showing  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  since  the  State  came  under  British  rule. 

Along  these  various  routes  the  ground  is  either  planted  with  ' 

or   being  made  ready  for  cocoa,  tapioca,  sago,  grain   and  garden 

produce,  while  on  -  the.  neighbouring  uplands  tea  and  coffee  are 

heing  tried,  but  as  yet  only  on  a  small  scale.     The  great  industry, 

however,  is  tin-mining,  to  the  prosecution  of  which  the  main  energies 

of  the  State  are  directed.     Within  the  limits  of  the  town  the  larger 

portion  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  at  present  congregated,  the 

principal  tin-mines  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity.   A  market-place 

and  streets  of  well-to-do  Chinese  shops  have  been  constructed  within 

the  last  two  or  three  years ;  new  streets  are  being  laid  out,  and 

houses  are  being  filled  up  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  built.     It  is 

scarcely  a  sanguine  estimate  that,  if  British  rule  be  confirmed,  in  a 

few  years  the  population  of  Kwala-Lumpur,  which  in  1879  was  a 

small  clearance,  with  here  and  there  a  hut,  will  not  be  lees  than 

100,000. 

The  physical  backbone  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  is  a  xw^e  of 
mountains  which  traverses  almost  its  entire  length  at  elevations  vary- 
ing from  500  to  6,000  feet,  and  divides  the  British  possessions  on  the 
west  from  Siamese  territory  and  the  States  of  independent  rajahs  on 
the  east.    At  the  fioot  of  these  hills,  on  the  plains  sloping  down  to 

ll2 
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the  sea,  are  extensive  deposits  of  sand  highly  charged  with  veiy 
pure  disintegrated  tin-ore.  These  deposits  principally  exist  in  what 
resemble  the  beds  of  ancient  watercoorses  at  depths  below  the  surface 
varying  in  different  localities  from  ten  to  thirty  feet.  The  veins  of 
tin-bearing  sand  run  from  three  to,  in  some  cases,  fifteen  feet  thick, 
or  even  more,  and  their  richness  in  tin-ore  ranges  from  one  to  fifteen 
per  cent.  The  Chinese  have  had  small  workings  in  various  parts  of 
the  peninsula  for  over  a  century,  but  it  has  only  been  since  the 
country  came  under  British  rule  that  they  have  been  able  to  obtain 
security  for  their  lives  and  earnings,  and  they  are  now  flocking  to 
the  '  Protected  States '  in  their  tens  of  thousands.  Their  process  of 
mining  was  very  simple :  parties  of  them  removed  the  over-burden  of 
soil  in  places  where  experience  indicated  tin  deposits,  and  the  water 
was  exhausted  from  the  pits  by  a  system  of  revolving  buckets  worked 
by  a  tread-wheel.  The  water  thus  raised  was  directed  into  sluices, 
into  which  the  tin-bearing  sand  was  passed.  The  tin-ore  collected 
from  these  sluices  was  then  melted  on  the  spot  and  sent  to  Malacca 
to  be  refined,  whence  it  was  transmitted  to  Singapore  or  Penang  for 
sale.  Since  the  British  occupation  a  few  enterprising  Chinese  have 
procured  steam  pumps,  and  within  the  last  twelve  months  foreign 
capitalists  from  China  and  Singapore  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
making  preparations  to  work  concessions  with  labour-saving  and  more 
scientific  machinery,  and  the  produce  of  tin  promises  to  be  in  a  few 
years  so  extensive  as  to  revolutionise  the  markets  for  that  metal. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  figures  of  revenue  of  the  State 
of  Selangor  during  the  last  seven  years ;  those  for  the  first  three  jears 
of  the  *  protectorate '  were  not  compiled : — 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


DollAn 

226,363 

1881 

189,897 

1882 

184,387 

1883 

216,614 

Dollin 
.  235,227 
.  800,423 
.    4&)fi^ 

noUan 

The  total  value  of  imports  was  in  1883  ....     1,626,614 

Against  in  1882.        .        .        .     1,188,416 

The  total  value  of  exports  was  in  1883  ....    2,263,639 

Against  in  1882 .        .        .        .     1,707,331 

The  present  acting-Resident,  Mr.  J.  P.  Bodger,  moves  among  kb 
people  without  escort,  in  the  most  friendly  intercourse,  alike  with  the 
Malay  chiefs  and  the  ^  Captain  China,'  as  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
mining  interests  is  styled,  receiving  everywhere  the  respectful  and 
almost  affectionate  salutations  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  is  mast 
popular.  The  administration  is  practically  carried  on  by  the  Sesident, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  collectors  and  magistrates,  who  act  under  hii 
orders  in  their  several  districts,  and  the  public  peace  is  preserved  over 
a  territory  of  7,000  square  miles  by  a  police  force  of  304  non-commis- 
sioned ofiBcers  and  men  under  a  superintendent  and  two  inspectois, 
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distributed  among  24  different  stations.  The  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent for  1883  was  to  the  effect  that  *  there  has  been  very  little 
crime  at  Selangor  during  the  past  year,  and  hardly  any  of  a  serious 
nature.' 

The  Malay  inhabitants  become  boatmen,  carriage  and  cart  drivers, 
and  undertake  some  kinds  of  shopkeeping,  in  which  they  do  not  com- 
pete well  with  the  Chinese,  light  field-labour,  and  household  servants' 
work.  Organised  agricultural  industry  and  mining  are  almost  wholly 
in  the  bands  of  Chinese.  There  appears  to  be  no  pauperism  in  the 
State,  owing  to  the  good  demand  which  exists  for  all  kinds  of  labour. 
Opium-smoking,  which  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  the  records  of 
Fenang  has  been  practised  by  the  Chinese  settlers  in  the  Peninsula 
for  over  a  century,  is  the  only  source  of  intemperance,  and,  as  the 
police  report  remarks, '  it  does  not  lead  to  crime.' 

What  is  here  written  of  Selangor  is  true  of  the  adjoining  and 
much  larger  and  more  important  State  of  Perak,  where,  under  the 
able  rule  of  Sir  Hugh  Low,  the  mining  industry  is  further  advanced ; 
a  railway  is  already  in  existence,  the  revenue  is  three  times  as  large, 
and  the  trade  proportionately  greater. 

Sunjei-Ujong  and  the  independent  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  are 
probably  equally  rich.  The  future  of  these  *  Protected  States'  if 
formally  annexed  to  our  dominions  is  not  doubtful.  Developed  by 
British  rule  from  a  wilderness,  whose  seaboard  was  the  haunt  of 
bands  of  piratical  savages,  into  the  abode  of  prosperous  and  orderly 
communities,  with  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  at  their 
disposal,  the  population  is  being  rapidly  augmented  by  a  ceaseless 
flow  of  emigration  from  China.  The  entire  peninsula  is  destined  to 
become  not  only  a  field  for  the  employment  of  British  enterprise  and 
capital,  but  an  outlet  on  a  large  scale  for  the  industrial  products  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

And  what  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  to- 
wards these  thriving  dependencies  whose  future  is  so  full  of  promise 
to  the  coramercial  prosperity  of  the  Empire  ?    Most  assuredly  that 
policy  has   not  been  one  tending  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  our  Eastern  possessions.     The  country  is  not  informed  about 
them.     Each  successive  political  party  in  power  systematically  avoids 
incurring  not  so  much  national  as  official  responsibility,  and  declines 
to  propose   expenditure,  however  necessary  to  Imperial  interests, 
because    increased   estimates  might  damage  a  Ministry.     Colonial 
interests   are  not  represented  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  out  of  local, 
not  Imperial  affairs,  that  materials  for  an  effective  hustings-cry  can 
be  provided. 

Considerations  of  effective  military  defence  are  wholly  disregarded. 
Singapore^  like  Hong-Kong,  is  practically  undefended  by  fortifications, 
and  her  warehouses  and  stocks  of  coal,  upon  which  our  fleet  is  de- 
pendenty  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  ironclad.     A  numerically  weak 
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regimen£  of  the  line,  towards  the  expense  of  which  the  colony  pays 
20,000{.  a  year,  is  quartered  at  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  a  solitaiy 
gunboat  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  represents  the  British  naval 
force  in  the  Straits.  Penang  is  an  open  roadstead  unguarded,  and 
the  harbours  of  Ceylon  and  India  are  in  a  similar  state.  Aden  is 
not  made  secure  against  modem  artillery.  The  situation  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  at  the  present  moment  France  has 
a  naval  force  in  the  China  waters  powerful  enough  to  capture  any 
one,  or  indeed  all,  of  our  maritime  stations  in  the  East. 

The  political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
fare  little  better.  Lying  immediately  north  of  Perak  is  the  territory 
of  Kedah,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  once  the  nominal  dominion  of  a 
Malay  tribe,  whose  Eajah  in  1786  ceded  the  island  of  Penang,  then 
a  wilderness,  to  the  British  Indian  Government.  The  condition  of 
the  cession  was,  as  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  time  shows,  the 
friendship  and  protecticm  of  the  British  nation.  About  the  years 
1820^21,  Kedah  was  attacked  and  overrun  by  a  Siamese  force,  and 
its  Bajah  in  vain  appealed  for  English  assistance.  The  territory  was 
annexed  to  Siam,  and  now  French  adventurers  allege  that  they  have 
obtained  from  the  Siamese  Government  a  concession  for  a  ship  oanal 
to  be  cut  through  the  State  across  the  peninsula  connecting  the  Crulf 
of  Siam  on  the  east  with  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west.  This 
canal,  if  constructed,  would  completely  sever  the  British  Malayan 
possessions  on  the  south  from  the  Indian  Tenasserim  Provinces  on  the 
north,  and  interpose  French  claims  with  pouvoirs  eacdusifs  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  country  which  for  nearly  a  century  has  been  under 
British  political  influence  alone.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  a  vigorous 
diplomatic  protest  at  the  court  of  Bangkok  would  have  effectually 
prevented  any  exclusive  grant  such  as  is  alleged  to  have  been  mad^ 
fruitful  of  international  difficulties  and  complications  in  the  futoie, 
as  those  connected  with  the  Suez  Canal  are  in  the  present  ? 

Again.  For  a  century  past  the  Malay  State  of  Acheen  in  Sumatra, 
forming  the  northern  and  north-eastern  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
opposite  British  territory,  has  been  our  staunch  ally,  and  treaties 
offensive  and  defensive  exist  with  it,  since  the  days  of  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles.  In  1873  we  threw  over  the  Sultan  without  the  least  notice 
to  him,  and  deliberately  abandoned  him  to  the  Dutch,  in  oonsiderar 
tion  of  the  cession  to  us  on  territory  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  Dutch 
forthwith  made. war  upon  him  for  the  acquisition  of  his  countiy — 
a  war  which  is  still  in  progress — and  out  of  this  miserable  business 
has  arisen  the  recent  embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  imprisonment 
of  the  wrecked  crew  of  the  *  Nisero.'  By  this  breach  of  national 
faith  we  have  lost  a  firm  ally  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Acheen, 
only  to  establish  commercial  rivals  as  our  vis-Orvis  in  the  Straits. 
In  1874,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  became  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  territories  of  Perak,  Selangor  and  Sunjei-Ujong. 
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In  deference  to  the  views  of  the  non-annexation  party  in  the  country, 
incorporation  with  the  Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements  was  forbidden, 
and  owing  to  apprehensions  as  to  the  tenure  of  our  authority,  doubts 
as  to  our  future  policy,  and  the  absence  of  any  code  of  civil  law  or 
procedure,  the  progress  of  these  States  has  been  greatly  retarded,  and 
British  capital  and  enterprise  have  been  prevented  from  undertaking 
fireely  and  rapidly  the  development  of  their  resources.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  had  the  States  ten  years  ago  been  declared 
legally,  as  they  were  then  made  virtually,  British  territory,  their 
imports  and  exports  would  have  been  many  times  greater  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 

But  if  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  in  our  dealings  hitherto 
with  our  Eastern  possessions,  so  necessary  to  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  Empire,  are  obvious,  some  of  our  duties  to  them  in  the  future 
are  equally  clear.  We  have  to  cover  India  with  a  network  of  rail- 
ways, which,  by  the  extension  of  communication  to  great  grain  and 
eotton-growing  districts,  will  develop  her  productive  power  and  enable 
her  cheap  labour  to  compete  successfully  with  the  United  States  in 
supplying  Great  Britain  alike  with  food  and  the  raw  material  of  our 
great  manufacturing  industry.  An  enlarged  capacity  of  production 
means  an  increased  capacity  to  consume,  and  with  a  fiscal  policy  in 
harmony  with  our  own  we  have  no  need  to  fear  the  competition  of 
foreign  nations  in  the  supply  of  the  textile  fabrics  of  Manchester  and 
Yorkshire  to  the  millions  of  India.  Intimate  commercial  relations 
and  the  ties  of  a  common  interest  will  be  the  best  security  against 
the  possibility  of  that  external  aggression  which  is  so  constantly  dis- 
turbing us. 

To  promote  the  completion  of  the  railway  system  Crovernment 
guarantees  will  be  necessary,  and  any  future  loans  contracted  by 
India  should  be  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  Oovemment,  not 
merely  in  order  to  lessen  the  financial  burden,  but  to  demonstrate  our 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  our  rule. 

The  territories  under  the  authority  of  the  Straits  Government 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  emigrants  are  destined  to  people 
the  wilderness  and  hitherto  almost  uninhabited  jungle  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  to  open  the  field  for  a  trade  with  Great  Britain,  offer- 
ing ever-increasing  capabilities.  Justice  to  these  emigrants,  who  are 
be^g  attracted  to  the  country  in  the  belief  that  the  so-called  <  Pro- 
tected '  States  are  British  territory  and  under  British  law,  requires 
that  they  shall  never  be  subjected  to  Malay  rule.  Having  abolished 
the  reaUty  of  Malay  authority,  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
complications  and  misunderstandings  with  the  native  chiefs  by  main- 
taining the  fiction  of  it,  and  in  order  to  give  confidence  to  the  mer- 
cantile interests  which  are  growing  up  in  the  States,  the  extension  to 
them  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Straits  Settlements  Courts  is  absolutely 
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necessary.  The  united  colonial  and  states  revenues,  which  now 
aggregate  upwards  of  800,000^,  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
in  a  few  years  double  and  treble  that  sum,  and  the  colony,  at  this 
time  self-supporting,  will,  if  consolidated,  be  in  a  position  to  become 
almost  self-protecting.  At  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  outlay, 
the  payment  of  interest  on  which  would  not  be  appreciable  to  any 
taxpayer  in  the  United  Kingdom,  our  military  and  naval  stations  in 
the  £ast  might  be  made  secure,  and  the  imaginary  chain  of  fortresses 
along  our  commercial  highway,  to  which  allusion  is  sometimes  made, 
might  have  a  real  existence.  With  Hong-Kong,  Singapore,  Fenang, 
Colombo  or  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon,  and  Aden  so  fortified  as  to  be  in 
a  condition  successfully  to  resist  any  hostile  combination  which  it  is 
probable  could  be  brought  against  them,  with  our  navy  strengthened, 
and  with  the  military  power  of  India  as  a  base,  the  position  of 
England  in  the  East  would  be  invulnerable.  Our  naval  squadron, 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  in  the  event  of  a  maritime  war 
would  be  exclusively  occupied  in  defending  our  coaling  stations,, 
would,  if  the  latter  were  adequately  fortified,  be  free  to  protect  our 
shipping  or  attack  the  enemy;  while  the  dependencies  them- 
selves would  be  in  a  position  to  hold  their  own  until  relief  could 
reach  them  from  Europe  round  the  Cape,  in  the  not  improbable  con- 
tingency that  the  passage  by  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  so  warmly 
disputed  as  to  be  practically  closed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  since  the  recent  improvement  in  steam  machinery  the  voyage 
round  the  Cape  to  Calcutta  is  now  almost  as  short  as  the  passage 
by  Suez  when  the  Canal  was  opened  in  1869,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
maritime  war  it  is  almost  certain  that  our  communications  with  India 
would  be  conducted  by  the  long  sea  route. 

The  great  Liberal  party  lies  under  the  imputation  of  being  indif- 
ferent to  the  preservation  of  the  Empire.  If  the  imputation  be  true, 
it  would  indicate  a  policy  disastrousalike  to  the  nation  and  the  party. 
A  Badical  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  coming  democracy,  who 
would  recognise  the  vital  interests  of  our  industrial  population,  which 
are  at  stake,  and  who,  while  pursuing  domestic  reforms,  would  make 
the  cardinal  principle  of  his  policy  abroad  the  consolidation  and 
security  of  our  Eastern  possessions  and  the  development  of  their 
resources,  would,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  command  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  He  would  take  the  first  step  towards  the 
formation  of  that  great  political  confederation  under  the  headship  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  which,  at  present  merely  a  dream,  may  yet 
become,  by  the  forces  of  political  and  commercial  gravitation,  and 
under  conditions  of  accelerated  communication  not  now  to  be  mea- 
sured, a  practicable  reality. 

F.  Bdlkblbt  Johkson. 
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IMPERIAL   FEDERATION— ITS 
IMPOSSIBILITY. 


In  the  end  of  July  a  Conference  was  held  in  London  by  many  distin- 
goished  men — English  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers,  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  two  eminent  ex-Colonial  Governors,  a  Canadian 
High  Commissioner,  several  Agents-General  for  Colonies,  and  other 
very  competent  persons,  to  consider  the  subject  of  closer  union  among 
the  scattered  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

They  were  unanimous  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  object  they  had 
in  view,  and  though  they  imagined  they  were  debating  in  the  face  of 
an  opposition  among  their  fellow-countrymen  desirous  of  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  Empire^  it  is  probable  that  any  difiference  of  opinion 
attached  rather  to  the  means  of  union  than  to  the  object  itself.  The 
co-operation  of  England  with  her  colonies  throughout  the  world  might 
seem  undesirable  to  foreign  nations.  I  recollect  the  late  Prussian 
Ambassador  Bunsen  saying  that  if  the  strength  of  this  Empire 
were  fully  developed,  and  in  united  action,  it  would  be  too  much  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  even  this  misgiving  on  the  part  of  other 
nations  may  be  less  and  less  warrantable,  as  cosmopolitan  relations  gain 
ground,  and  ideas  of  conquest  and  aggression  necessarily  diminish. 
The  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  all  having  been  our  colonists, 
is  ever  increasingly  favourable  to  the  commerce  and  common  interests 
of  mankind ;  and  the  widespread  network  of  the  components  of  this 
Empire  becomes  rather  a  bond  of  intercourse  than  any  justifiable  cause 
of  alarm  among  other  nations. 

To  Englishmen  the  united  action  of  their  fellow-subjects  all  over 
the  world  can  hardly  seem  otherwise  than  desirable.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  sentiment,  and  the  Conference  carefully  avoided  going 
further  than  expressing  warmly  this  sentiment.  They  may  have 
served  good  purpose  in  warming  up  national  sympathies,  and  pro- 
claiming Imperial  brotherhood,  and  inviting  mutual  goodwill. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  danger  of  ridicule,  or  even  of  irritation,  in  a 
long'Continued  repetition  of  such  an  abstract  sentiment  without  any 
appearance  of  its  assuming  concrete  form.  Still  worse  will  it  be  if  the 
practice  gets  associated  with  false  ideas,  or  involved  in  a  contention 
of  vain,  impracticable  theories.  That  might  lead  to  very  serious 
mischief,  and  actually  defeat  the  object  in  view. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  said  ^he 
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tLought  that  those  were  the  foes  of  union,  or  at  any  rate  sceptics  or 
unbelievers  in  it,  who  would  ask  them  to  define  then  what  shape 
federation  should  assume.'  This  reminds  one  of  a  prospectus  in  the 
days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubbles,  ^  for  an  undertaking  which  shall  in  due 
time  be  revealed.'  The  scheme  was  promised  to  be  disclosed  when 
the  shares  had  been  taken  up. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  said  that  be  came  to  the  Conference  to  show 
that  all  parties  had  one  common  purpose,  in  wishing  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  Empire.  <  But  they  were  not  there  to  discuss 
the  details  of  any  scheme  of  federation,  only  to  insist  on  the  principle 
of  unity.     Federation  at  present  meant  only  an  aspiration.' 

Lord  jRosebery  added  emphasis  to  this  aspiration,  and  said,  '  they 
had  now  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  and  were  not  likely  to  look 
back.'    But  his  plough  had  no  handle  for  him  to  look  back  from. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  described  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  great 
colonies  in  anything  that  could  bind  the  Empire  in  closer  union  and 
in  definite  perpetuity,  but  he  suggested  that  *  to  affirm  tiiat  disin- 
tegration could  only  be  avoided  by  adopting  a  federal  scheme  would, 
if  the  scheme  were  delayed,  strengthen  the  advocates  for  separation.' 

It  certainly  was  a  great  mistake,  in  this  Conference,  to  lay  down, 
as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  there  was  no  alternative  between 
federation  and  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  No  one  accused  of 
wishing  for  colonial  separation  ever  said  anything  so  conducive  to 
such  a  catastrophe. 

It  is  high  time  to  consider  whether  federation  can  really  mean  any 
practicable  scheme  at  all. 

I  was  myself  many  years,  in  Parliament,  earnestly  engaged,  with 
men  of  great  experience  and  ability,  in  a  restoration  of  better  colonial 
policy,  with  the  distinct  view  of  more  community  of  citizenship  with 
the  distant  portions  of  the  Empire,  so  that  all  might  be  on  the  same 
footing  of  freedom  and  self-government  which  we,  as  fellow-subjects 
with  them  of  the  greatest  sovereign  in  the  world,  enjoy  at  home.  But 
while  this  general  restoration  of  true  colonial  policy  is  on  the  high 
road  to  complete  success,  and  has  added  vastly  to  the  loyalty,  fellow- 
ship, and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  the  one  proposition  which  proved 
impracticable  was  a  representative  Central  Committee  of  Delegates 
from  their  assemblies. 

Colonial  Agencies  have  become  an  institution,  as  appeared  in  the 
Conference ;  and  the  Colonial  Institute,  under  Royal  Charter,  has  given 
most  useful  opportunity  for  intercommunication;  but  no  common 
organ  of  legislative  functions  has  ever  seemed  in  any  way  possiUe. 

There  are  no  precedents  in  history  at  all  suggestive  of  any 
possible  combination,  ev6n  for  consultative  purposes,  amongst  a 
number  of  governments  under  one  Sovereign  so  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  so  distinct  in  character,  and  so  autonomous  as  our  colonies. 

The  Amphictyonic  Oounoil  offers  no  example.     We  have  no 
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IliermopylsB  as  political,  or  Delphi  as  religioos,  centre.  The  vari* 
ous  members  of  a  British  Federation  could  not  judiciously  deal 
with  each  other's  reciprocal  claims,  or  with  individual  rights  and 
privileges,  nor  determine  quarrels  and  decide  differences,  though  they 
might  perhaps  reward  the  gallantry  of  any  local  resistance  to  a  foreign 
enemy,  as  this  old  G-reek  Council  did.  The  object,  were  such  a 
British  Council  possible,  would  be  identical  with  the  G-reek,  namely, 
to  consult  about  the  common  good,  but  the  circumstances  and  relations 
of  the  two  cases  are  essentially  different. 

The  Spanish  Council  of  the  Indies  affords  no  available  precedent. 
It  was  a  Colonial  Office,  more  like  what  ours  had  degenerated  into 
before  our  late  revival  of  x>olicy,  not  professing  to  represent  the 
colonies — ^a  department  of  the  general  government.  Had  it  emanated 
from  the  colonies,  there  would  soon  have  been  a  conflict  of  jurisdic* 
tion.  Far  from  illustrating  any  colonial  participation  in  general 
legislation,  the  utmost  eiample  it  gives  is  that  of  colonies  sharing 
alike  with  the  home-country  in  Imperial  government,  and  being 
treated  as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  the  Spanish  G-ovem- 
ment  wa»  alike  despotic  to  both  its  home  and  colonial  subjects,  and 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  their  proceedings  as  to  the  possibility 
of  Imperial  community  in  council  with  colonial  representative 
governments. 

But,  though  the  Conference  deprecated  any  suggestion  of  a 
scheme,  the  speakers  could  not  resist  giving  some  little  indication  of 
what  was  vaguely  passing  through  their  minds. 

Mr.  Forster  said, '  What  should  be  the  ultimate  form  of  federation 
was  not  a  question  of  to-day.  The  word  did  not  necessarily  imply  a 
Federal  Parliament.  It  might  be  fulfilled  by  Councils  of  Bepresen- 
tatives  from  the  different  colonies.' 

Mr.  Smith  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  ^  he  regarded  our  colonial 
cousins  as  Englishmen  to  the  full  intent  of  the  word,  entitled  to  as 
complete  a  voice  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  aflBsdrs  of  the 
Empire  as  Englishmen  claimed  in  their  own  little  island.'  This  view 
contemplates  a  Congress  assuming  a  large,  and  that  the  highest,  part 
of  the  functions  of  Parliament,  and  so  reducing  practically  the  home 
legislature  to  municipal  action.  We  need  hardly  consider  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  a  scheme. 

Lord  Bosebery  ventured  to  offer  some  little  answer  to  ^  the  ques- 
tion always  asked  of  the  advocates  of  federation.  How  are  you  to 
manage  it?  Nothing  should  affect  the  local  government  of  Great 
Britain  by  its  own  Parliamentary  institutions.  Colonists  did  not  widi 
to  interfere  with  our  local  self-government,  and  any  such  attempts 
would  be  received  with  a  just  outcry  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  he  believed  that  any  proper  scheme  of  federaticm  would  lead,  not 
to  a  diminution,  but  to  an  increase,  of  local  self-government.  A 
Committee  of  inquiry,'  he  thought,  ^  might  lead  to  such  a  scheme,  and 
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would  itself  excite  interest  in  the  subject.  He  only  threw  out  one 
suggestion  for  consideration,  <^  Whether  del^;ates  from  the  chief 
colonies  might  not  be  admitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
delegates  did  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ?" ' 

There  is,  certainly,  novelty  and  boldness  in  the  conception.  It  is 
probably  as  much  connected  with  Lord  Bosebery's  late  scheme  for 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  with  any  views  he  may  entertain 
for  the  promotion  of  colonial  representation.  He  would  in  this  iray 
introduce  an  elective  element  into  our  Upper  House  of  Parliament; 
but  of  colonial,  not  home,  constituency.  Supposing  the  House  of 
Lords  reduced  to  a  debating  society,  and  we  were  consenting  to  Mr. 
Bright's  last  convictions  in  favour  of  a  single  House  of  Legislatuie, 
this  scheme  would  utilise  the  submerged  estates  of  this  realm— the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal — by  uniting  them  with  the  Colonial 
Institute,  and  so  make  a  body  meeting  the  object  of  the  Conference. 
What  would  result  from  this  kind  of  Imperial  Federation  he  considered 
it  wise  not  to  proceed  to  explain.  The  only  difficulty  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  in  his  way  lay  in  the  '  question  of  distance.'  He  said 
that  had  been  the  main  objection,  but  he  thought  Mr.  Forster  had 
disposed  of  it  conclusively  by  his  observation  that  the  inventions  of 
science  had  annihilated  time  and  space. 

He  adduced,  in  illustration,  the  fact  that  California,  though  weeb 
distant  from  the  seat  of  Government,  sent  delegates  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States,  and  he  thought  the  introduction  of  the 
colonial  delegates,  which  he  proposed  as  a  tentative  measure,  and 
only  applying  to  the  House  of  Lords,  need  not  interfere  with  the  general 
legislature,  nor  affect  the  financial  control  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
All  this  only  impresses  me  with  a  painful  sense  of  the  wildness  of 
theorising  about  our  institutions,  and  readiness  for  any  experiments 
with  them,  which  are  ugly  features  of  these  times,  and  savour  ill  for 
the  prospects  of  old  countries,  or  hopes  of  any  stability  in  the  world's 
political  economy.  But  let  us  consider  a  little  more  the  particular 
experiment  of  grafting  colonial  federation  on  the  corpus  viU  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  which  is  also  to  involve  no  interference  with  the 
financial  control  of  the  Commons.  What  could  the  operation  of  the 
Composite  Chamber,  so  stript  of  means,  amount  to?  We  must 
suppose  it  a  mere  debating  club.  It  could  be  nothing  more.  As  a 
proposal  to  meet  the  object  of  the  Conference,  the  analogy  offered  in 
explanation  of  it  is  pointless.  The  example  of  California  could 
hardly  be  seriously  thought  applicable.  Supposing  distance  in  each 
case  insignificant,  there  is  no  likeness  in  kind  between  a  delegation 
of  representatives  from  distant  States  to  Washington  and  an  influx 
of  accredited  agents  from  Ottawa,  the  Cape,  and  Sydney,  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  quota  of  representatives  collecting  to  their 
constituted  assembly,  and  emissaries  sent  from  one  set  of  legislatures 
to  another  for  conference,  are  not  parallel  ca^es  affording  any  material 
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of  comparison.  Colonial  assessors,  sitting  in  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Imperial  Legislation,  with  no  definite  subjects  assigned  them,  nor 
means  to  cany  out  any  conclusion  they  might  come  to,  compared 
with  Califoraian  senators  taking  their  part  in  the  National  Congress, 
offer  the  strongest  contrast  rather  than  any  inference  from  similarity. 
Lord  Bosebery  may  see  his  way  to  reconciling  these  differences,  and 
making  the  two  kinds  of  delegation  alike,  but  the  apparent  gap  in 
his  political  sketch  was  not  filled  up  at  the  Conference. 

Congress  has  defined  powers  assigned  to  it  on  subjects  of  a  national 
nature.  The  States  send,  each  alike,  two  senators,  representing  them 
in  the  Senate  as  equal  and  independent  contracting  parties  to  a  imited 
confederation.  The  other  House  of  Congress  represents  universally  the 
whole  American  people.  The  two  together  form  a  national  legislature 
of  States  and  People  for  specified  purposes,  all  other  subjects  being  left 
to  local  legislation.  Very  unlike  this  must  be  any  Central  Council 
of  the  British  Empire.  One  group  of  our  colonies,  now  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  has  the  nearest  imitation  of  Congress  within  itself,  only 
inversely,  the  exceptionally  defined  powers  being  allowed  to  the 
Provinces,  and  the  Central  G-ovemment  having  all  the  rest.  Such  a 
Colonial  Federal  Council  would  have  to  come  within  the  comprehen- 
sive Federal  Council  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  which  would  find 
its  only  possible  federal  subjects  already  disposed  of  at  Ottawa. 

But  supposing  the  great  colonies  had  certain  clearly  defined  sub- 
jects of  common  interest  made  referable  to  them  in  central  council 
with  ourselves,  it  is  questionable  what  sort  of  colleagues  they  would 
make  with  each  other.  Would  they  ever  agree  to  undertake  a 
common  liability  in  matters,  however  wisely  selected  as  of  common 
concern,  yet  necessarily  very  unequally  affecting  them  all  ? 

The  main  subjects  for  any  comprehensive  national  council  are 
such  as  relate  to  conimerce,  or  to  defence  and  war.  By  the  articles  of 
Confederation,  Congress  regulates  commerce  both  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  Federal  States.  To  the  Central  Parliament  of  the  Cana* 
dian  Dominion  belong  all  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  customs, 
excise,  and  raising  of  revenue.  Would  Canada  agree  to  give  up  to 
the  Imperial  Council  her  present  powers  of  fiscal  regulation  ?  She  is 
now  imposing  duties  on  much  of  our  commerce.  Would  she,  when 
in  concert  with  ourselves  and  other  colonies,  be  ready  to  reduce  her 
tariff  to  uniformity  of  system,  or  to  general  freedom  ?  or  would  her 
colleagues  in  council  compel  her  to  conform  to  their  decision,  if, 
indeed,  they  could  agree  to  any  ?  If  on  this  point  the  Conference 
were  dreaming  of  a  British  ZoUverein,  it  was  indeed  a  dream. 

As  to  questions  of  war,  which  have  happily  come  to  mean  questions 
of  self-defence,  let  us  consider  what  effect  a  Federal  Council  could 
possibly  have  had  in  any  recent  instances.  When  Egypt  invaded 
Abyssinia,  our  Consul  and  some  missionaries,  having  offended  King 
Theodore,    were    imprisoned    and    threatened    with    death.      The 
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Imperial  Parliament  was  summoned  for  an  autunmal  session  to 
advise  and  aid  the  Queen  in  rescuing  our  fellow-countrymen,  and 
maintaining  her  honour,  especially  in  Eastern  estimation*  We  spent 
nine  millions  in  the  struggle  which  ensued.  Would  colonial  dele* 
gates  in  council  have  contributed  either  to  improve  the  course  of 
events  or  to  defray  the  cost  ? 

Could  a  Federal  Council  have  helped  to  avert  or  conduct  any  of 
our  Indian  wars,  or  to  defend  British  interests  at  Canton  ?  Would 
our  protection  of  Natal,  and  relations  with  the  Boers,  have  benefited 
by  Canadian  and  Australian  advisers  ?  I  recollect  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Canadian  statesmen,  Sir  John  Hose,  who  was  the  warmest  advocate  of 
colonial  connection,  taking  the  view  that  Canada  had  no  concern  even 
in  the  Oregon  question.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  was  <  drifting  into '  the 
Crimean  war,  and  Russia  was  cloaking  her  designs  on  Turkey  under 
religious  pretexts,  and  we  resolved  at  last  to  resist  her  lurking  amUr 
tion,  could  a  Federal  Council  have  done  more  than  Canada  did,  without 
a  Council,  raising  a  contingent  raiment  for  the  Queen ;  or  could 
they  have  improved  the  unfortimate  effort  which  we  made  to  proteet 
their  commerce  from  Bussian  threats  in  the  Pacific  seas  ? 

The  declaration  of  war  rests  with  the  Senate  in  America ;  bat 
they  very  soon,  in  their  lat«  civil  war,  found  it  necessary  to  put  the 
whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few.  In  England  war  is  in  the 
breast  of  the  Sovereign,  with  responsible  Ministers.  In  questions  of 
war  the  Cabinet  is  only  checked  by  its  dependence  on  the  votes  of 
Parliament  for  supplies.  The  negotiations  and  diplomatic  cone- 
spondenoe  on  approach  of  war  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  secret 
and  solely  ministerial.  Was  it  contemplated  by  the  Conference  that 
there  should  be  South  African,  Australian,  and  Canadian  members 
of  the  Cabinet  ?  If  not,  what  could  a  Federal  Council  do  with 
questions  of  which  only  a  few  of  their  number  were  in  the  secret  ? 
How  could  supplies  be  voted  by  the  voices  of  many,  but  borne  only 
by  the  clients  of  a  few  ?  Would  colonists  in  any  way  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  wars  at  home  expense — ^though  practically  this  certainly  has 
been  done  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  West  and  South  A&ica ;  and 
has  not  that  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  wars,  at  home  cost  and  local 
profit? 

Could  any  local  war  equally  interest  a  federation  of  all  colonists, 
or  entitle  the  whole  body  to  vote  about  it  ?  Would  they  each  gene- 
rously discount  their  own  future  liabilities  by  ready  payment  for  the 
rest  ?  The  contiguity  of  American  States  makes  an  attack  on  any  one 
the  concern  of  all. 

Lord  Bosebery  offered  <  two  practical  illustrations  of  what  he 
believed  would  be  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  united  British  Empire.' 
'  Had  Australia  been  as  integral  a  part  of  the  Empire  as  the  county 
of  Kent,  would  France  have  thought  of  turning  her  criminal  refuse 
on  a  neighbouring  island  ?  and  if  Australia  had  the  same  position  in 
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our  Empire  as  Scotland  or  Ireland^  woiQd  she  not  claim  to  be 
heard  with  regard  to  events  passing  on  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  was  the  nearest  route  between  G-reat  Britain  and  the  Southern 
Empire?' 

All  my  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Timea^  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence, July  30. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  illustrations,  of  course,  if  Australia  were  a 
prolongation  of  this  island  (an  imagination  as  large  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary's dog's  tail  bigger  than  his  body)  the  obstacles  of  distance 
and  of  separate  government  to  England's  direct  action  against  the 
French  threat  would  not  exist ;  but  as  our  Australian  fellow-subjects 
are  at  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  and  compose  a  group  of  self- 
governed  communities,  the  best  mode  of  resistance  of  the  local 
danger  is  that  which  has  been  adopted — that  is,  central  aid  and 
encouragement  to  combined  action  on  the  spot.  The  first  irregular 
annexation  of  New  Guinea  by  Queensland  was  followed  by  the  Colonial 
Minister  calling  on  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  unite  in  the 
execution  and  cost  of  the  policy  they  together  recommended.  A  High 
Commissioner  on  the  Sovereign's  part  wiU  establish  the  complete  juris- 
diction of  Grreat  Britain  over  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands ; 
while  the  Foreign  Office  has  used  the  utmost  endeavours,  and  with 
success,  to  bring  the  French  Ministry  to  terms.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  case  more  favourably  illustrating  the  existing  united  Imperii 
and  Colonial  action. 

Whatever  benefit,  on  the  second  supposition,  Australian  interests 
might  have  derived  from  a  Federal  Council  on  Egyptian  affairs,  England 
certainly  has  gained  no  selfish  advantage  in  them.  But  at  what  point 
in  the  history  could  the  joint  wisdom  have  intervened  ?  The  first 
prejudices  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  gave  the  Empress  Eugenie  the 
opening  sail  through  the  Canal,  were  soon  obliterated  by  its  almost 
entire  occupation  with  British  commerce.  Then  came  the  anti-* 
European  ferment,  which  led  to  the  English  and  French  joint  control. 
England's  sole  action  destroyed  both  the  rebel  work  and  the  joint 
control.  England  so  became  responsible  for  restoring  order,  and  secu- 
ring the  highway  of  commerce.  The  Soudan  complication  followed, 
and  Gordon  is  placed  as  a  hostage  in  the  midst,  for  our  extrication. 
Events  have  issued  in  embarrassment ;  but  England  has  borne  the 
brunt,  and  Australia's  interests  in  the  route  of  commerce  are  secured 
without  cost  to  her. 

Lord  Wemyss,  though  silent  at  the  Conference,  offered  a  scheme 
for  their  adoption,  the  following  day,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
July  30 : — *  He  had  long  held  that  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of 
effecting  an  Imperial  federation  for  strictly  Imperial  objects,  notably 
for  mutual  defence.  In  Downing  Street  we  have  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  located,  while  in  Victoria  Street  the  accredited  agents  of 
our  colonies  reside.    All  that  is  wanted  is  that  they  should  be  brought 
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into  direct  communication  on  Imperial  matters.'    The  simplicity  of 
the  scheme  equals  that  of  putting  salt  on  birds'  tails.    It  amouiits  to 
this :  *  If  you  want  federation,  here  are  the  men  to  make  one.'    But 
how  or  what  federation,  so  got  together,  is  to  perform,  not  even  a  hint 
is  given.    This,  indeed^  is  added :  <  It  matters  little  what  form  federa- 
tion takes,  provided  it  is  brought  about ;  look  at  the  map  of  the  world, 
dotted  all  over  with  red  spots  betokening  Imperial  territory ;  consider 
what  federation  would  do  for  the  security  of  the  Empire,  peace  of  the 
world,  and  advancement  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  and  it  will  be 
a  libel  on  statesmanship  if  the  desired  end  is  not  speedily  attained.' 
Fortunatus's  cap  does  not  rival  this  ready  reckoning — ^get  such  and 
such  men  together,  look  at  the  map,  consider  what  you  wish,  and  it 
is  a  libel  on  statesmanship  if  what  you  wish  is  not  speedily  attained. 
Some   kind   of  United   Council   for  the  common  good  of  our 
scattered  Empire  has  naturally  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
best    statesmen    and  writers    ever    since    England    has    had  any 
colonies.     Burke  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  English  Parliament,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
*  inclined  as  he  was  to  entertain  the  proposition,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, he  did  not  see  his  way  to  it.'     Since  his  time  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly canvassed  by  colonial  reformers,  numbering  such  men  as 
Gibbon  Wakefield  and  Bishop  Hinds  amongst  its  most  recent  eminent 
advocates.     I  had  much  correspondence  with  Mr.  Howe,  at  the  time 
the  very  able,  popular,  and  loyal  Prime  Minister  of  Nova  Scotia, 
who  took  much  the  same  view  as  that  of  the  Conference — ^that 
colonial  incorporation  is  the  sole  alternative  of  separation — ai^ng 
that  ^  colonies  when  arrived  at  great  power  and  dimensions  would 
not  be  content  to  be  treated  by  the  world  as  provinces,  and  to  have 
no  voice  in  questions  of  international  policy  even  where  their  own 
interests  are  most  deeply  concerned.' 

The  proposition  of  colonial  incorporation,  or  of  federation,  with 
the  Empire  must  resolve  itself  practically  into  one  or  other  of  these 
two  issues. 

Either  the  colonies  must  abandon  much  of  the  powers  of  self- 
government  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  hand  them  over  to  a  Parlia- 
ment of  some  sort  sitting  in  London,  of  which  only  a  twentieth  part 
would  consist  of  colonists,  and  those  coming  from  widely  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

Or  there  must  be  a  Federal  Constitution,  under  the  Monarchical 
Head,  with  an  Imperial  Congress,  and  State  Legislatures  including  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  restricted  from  dealing  with  Imperial  concerns. 

There  is  about  as  much  chance  of  the  English  people  turning 
their  ancient  Parliamentary  system  into  such  a  constitution  as  of 
their  deliberately  restoring  feudalism  or  the  Heptarchy.  It  is  hard 
to  get  the  smallest  and  most  necessary  constitutional  changes  carried 
in  this  country,  and  a  Minister  coming  down  to  the  House  with  a 
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propo^il  for  abolishing  Parliament,  and  issuing  writs  for  a  Federal 
Congress,  would  be  immediately  consigned  to  Bedlam. 

On  the  other  issue  the  Conference  had  ^  no  f^ar  that  federation 
could  be  made  a  pretext  for  lessening  the  self-government  of  colonies/ 
But  that  is  the  only  alternative. 

I  can  see  there  was  vaguely  floating  before  the  mental  vision  of 
the  Conference  a  iertvumh  quid  between  Colonial  Grovemment  at  home, 
and  Imperial  Congress  legislating  on  common  concerns.  It  is  by 
some  peiBons  imagined  that  a  merely  consultative  body  from  the 
whole  Empire  might  lead  to  the  idem  aenti/re  which  is  the  soul  of 
union,  so  that,  to  borrow  inspired  phraseology,  ^  there  should  be  no 
schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care 
one  for  another ;  and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
should  suffer  with  it,  or  if  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members 
should  rejoice  with  it.'  What  is  desired  is  a  deliberative  assemblage 
on  occasion,  whenever  any  question  of  common  interest  may  arise,  or 
whenever  any  individual  part  of  the  Empire  may  be  so  affected  as  to 
call  for  sympathy. 

Now  let  us  consider  whether,  without  any  constitutional  novelty, 
or  organic  change,  a  more  natural  and  potent  process  is  not  at  this 
moment  at  work  in  the  way  of  uniting,  cementing,  sympatheticising, 
and  invigorating  the  whole  British  Empire. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  only  just 
recovering  firom  a  degenerate  policy  of  colonial  connection,  namely, 
that  of  paternal  control  and  filial  dependence,  destructive  alike  of 
general  self-reliance  and  of  the  spirit  of  British  fellow  citizenship. 
Our  earlier  and  best  colonial  policy  had  been  that  of  self-government 
equally  throughout  the  Empire.  The  colonies,  as  free  and  self- 
reliant  as  their  metro}x>litan  home,  were  really,  and  felt  themselves 
to  be,  integral  parts  of  the  Empire ;  so  much  so,  that  a  mistaken 
attempt  to  violate  these  relations  led  to  their  separation  from  us. 
The  honourable  sense  of  equal  freedom  made  it  impossible  that  any 
part  of  the  Empire  should  submit  to  derogation  of  the  rights  which  it 
held  in  common  with  the  rest,  and  which  alone  made  it  worthy  or 
capaUe  of  feUowship  with  the  rest. 

<  No  community  which  is  not  primarily  charged  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  its  own  maintenance  and  defence  is  really,  or  can  be,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  free  community.  The  privileges  of  freedom 
and  the  burdens  of  freedom  are  absolutely  associated  together.  To 
bear  the  burden  is  as  necessary  as  to  enjoy  the  privil^e,  ii^  order  to 
form  that  character  which  is  the  great  security  of  freedom  itself.' 
Such  were  Mr.  Gladstone's  true  and  noble  words  in  giving  evidence 
liefore  the  Colonial  Committee  of  1859. 

It  has  been  the  reviving,  in  our  c(donial  policy,  of  this  view  of 
equal  citizenship  throughout  the  whole  nation  which  has  so  awakened 
mutual  sympathies,  animated  the  desire  of  closer  union  expressed  so 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  91.  M  JI 
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warmly  in  this  Conference,  cemented  the  relations  of  the  ijmpire, 
and  intensified  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  common  Sovereign,  and 
of  proiid  and  cordial  attachment  to  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  sentence  from  a  letter  of  my  own,  long 
ago,  advocating  the  renewal  of  this  sounder  connection  with  our 
colonies,  in  controversy  with  Mr.  G-oldwin  Smith,  who  thought 
their  separation  from  us  inevitable: — ^Colonies  cannot  remain  in 
healthy  union  with  England  on  terms  of  romantic  patronage  on  one 
side,  and  of  interested  attachment  on  the  other.  To  make  a  united 
British  Empire  all  the  members  of  it  must  be  equally  free,  and  on 
like  terms  of  fellow-citizenship  in  self-government  and  self-defence.' 

The  union  of  England  with  the  colonies  is  a  moral  union ;  and,  if 
on  healthy  terms  of  community,  a  very  strong  one.  The  Way  to  make 
it  stronger  still  is  to  develop  more  eompletely  the  relations  of  equality. 

I  should  look  more  to  an  Australian  Squadron,  or  Halifax  Dock- 
yard, or  Cape  Militia,  for  the  interests  of  a  united  ^  Greater  Britain/ 
than  to  Lord  Wemyss's  conclave  of  English  Secretaries  of  State  with 
Colonial  Agents-Greneral.     Practically,  the  Queen's  Ministry  consults 
and  acts  for  the  colonies  as  much  as  for  her  home  subjects,  and 
relieves  them  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  such  large  local  forces  as 
they  would  want  in  independence.    The  Imperial  Head-quarters  aie 
a  security  to  them  in  war,  and  a  guarantee  against  war ;  and  if  their 
contribution  of  strength  were  adequately  developed  we  might  insure 
the  peace  of  the  world.    There  is  no  reason  why  colonists  should 
not  take  their  place  among  the  Queen's  Ministers.    There  have  been 
cases  practically  almost  tantamount  to  such  colonial  admission  into 
imperial  Council.     Why  should  not  the  higher  qualities  of  states- 
manship amongst  colonists  have  exercise  in  Imperial  employment 
also,  in  the  diplomatic  service,  or  in  India,  or  as  governors  of  the 
colonies  themselves  ? 

The  moral  union  of  England  with  her  colonies  is  strong.  The 
pride  in  belonging  to  the  Empire  of  Queen  Victoria — ^fche  family 
feeling  of  monarchy — similarity  of  institutions,  the  extreme  dif- 
ference of  which,  brought  about  by  separation,  has  weakened  our 
sympathies  with  our  New  England  colonists— commercial  intercourse, 
no  doubt  greater  than  it  would  be  in  independence— colonisation 
undiscouraged  by  any  sense  of  change  of  country  or  nationality — 
the  ccduvrh  non  a/rivmum  7auta/re — all  combine  to  a  more  vital  and 
ever-growing  union  than  any  novel  and  artificial  federation  could  effect. 

We  are,  at  this  moment,  largely  'boarding  out'  children  to 
Canadian  foster-parents,  not  as  to  another  country,  but  simply  as  an 
extension  of  our  home  system  of  provision  for  orphan  poprdation — 
children  of  the  State  sent  to  more  open  spaces  in  the  Queen's 
dominions.  The  more  time  and  space  are  annihilated,  the  closer  does 
this  sort  of  union  become. 

Mr.  Forster  said  there  were  some  who  thought  England   -would 
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be  richer  by  getting  rid  of  colonial  responsibilities— clearly  men  who 
misunderstood  such  responsibilities  to  be  undertakings  for  rather 
than  tin^  the  colonies.  Better  knowledge  of  common  interests  may 
prevent  anyone  from  being  base  enough  to  think  of  ^  casting  off  the 
burden  of  colonies,'  a  sentiment  which,  were  it  ever  to  prevail,  would 
indeed  indicate  too  surely  the  consummation  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  British  Empire. 

It  was  recently  observed  by  a  competent  reviewer  that  we  no 
longer  treat  our  colonies  as  poor  relations — ^that  social  intercourse 
has  become  closer  every  year — that  trade,  letters,  arts,  even  sports 
have  been  incessantly  forging  new  links,  so  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  sever  the  connection  without  a  wrench  which  would  be  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  body  politic.  No  one  will  dispute  the  truth  of 
this  observation ;  and  it  describes  the  natural  and  happy  outcome 
from  our  improved  colonial  policy.  If  this  be  the  case  without 
federation,  and  no  one  has  any  idea  what  federation  could  mean, 
might  not  the  attempt  to  improve  a  present  healthy  condition  by 
a  prescription,  about  which  the  doctors  only  save  themselves  from 
division  of  opinion  by  the  vagueness  of  its  terms,  be  more  likely  to 
cause  disturbance  than  any  improvement  of  the  present  condition  of 
things? 

There  is  practically  a  great  council  for  England  and  all  her 
xx>loiiies,  and  it  is  the  council  of  the  press.  A  free,  full,  and  constant 
interchange  of  correspondence  on  common  concerns,  and  communi- 
cation on  conmion  interests,  amongst  compatriots,  partners,  and 
relations  of  one  country,  amount  to  a  imited  national  life.  The 
very  instance  cited  by  Lord  Bosebery  in  proof  of  the  need  of  closer 
union,  most  completely  illustrates  the  united  action  which  already 
exists.  But  it  also  shows  that  the  existing  elements  of  national 
union  are  not  only  the  true  ones,  but  that  they  have  much  power 
of  further  development.  The  elements  of  union  and  of  strength 
throughout  this  Empire  are  not  yet  half  developed. 

The  stronger  our  colonies  become,  the  more  capable  they  are  of 
taking  and  maintaining  their  place  in  the  community  of  the  Empire. 
The  union  of  neighbouring  provinces,  which  we  have  carried  out  in 
Canada,  and  are  now  prosecuting  in  Australia,  is  as  practically  im- 
portant as  theoretically  desirable.  For  the  groups  of  Canadian  and 
Australian  colonies  federation  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  policy 
of  the  highest  and  most  obvious  value.  It  will  develop  both  their 
internal  association  and  their  external  strength,  qualifying  them  as 
members,  not  dependencies,  of  the  Empire.  It  will  create  a  sense  of 
nationality  instead  of  provincial  feeling,  and  give  them  consciousness 
of  greater  position  in  the  world.  It  will  insure  the  dignity  and  high 
conduct  of  self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  other  nations  in  their 
dealings  with  them. 

The  Australians  themselves  laughed  at  the  little  notion  of  their 
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navy  (now  in  the  way  of  great  expandon),  consisting  of  one  ship  in 
each  of  their  capital  ports^  each  commander  equal  in  rank  to  all  the 
others,  and  equally  impractised  in  any  aort  of  combined  operation — 
each  colony,  by  its  individuaUsm,  jealous  of  the  other — altogether 
a  poor  preparation  against  a  dashing  onslaught  from  a  hostile  fleets 
In  their  proposed  squadron,  as  part  of  the  British  Navy,  they  will 
have  as  much  a  cheaper  as  a  better  security  for  them  alL  The 
strength  of  the  Empire  will  not  be  by  the  forced  oonscriptioiL  of 
central  supreme  dictation,  but,  in  true  English  spirit,  by  the  volim- 
tary  contributions  of  separate  partnerships  in  a  general  system  ot 
self-defence. 

The  strength  of  every  portion  of  the  Empire  will  have  its.  truat- 
worthy  central  basis  in  unity,  and  its  constant  development  in  our 
national  maxim  that '  every  man  must  do  his  duty.'  The  fallacy  of 
Imperial  Federation  lies  unconsciously,  under  a  vague  sentiment  of 
mutual  goodwill,  in  the  mistaken  idea  that,  the  colonies  beixig 
British,  G-reat  Britain  must  defend  them — an  idea  which,  if  acted 
on,  must  sooner  or  later  lead,  through  a  process  of  attempted  degra- 
dation, to  the  separation  of  all  colonies  of  enough  English  spirit  and 
vigour  to  be  too  proud  to  be  degraded.  That  spirit  is  one  of  permanent 
attachment,  on  equal  terms  of  fellow-citizenship,  of  all  the  Queen'a 
^  transmarine  dominions  with  the  home  country. 

Norton. 
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DAILY  LIFE 
IN  A  MODERN  MONASTERY. 

It  is  the  13th  of  February,  1884,  the  hour  between  half-past  twelve 
and  one  f.m.  Two  lines  of  black-robed  Benedictine  monks  are  seated  at 
tables  on  either  side  of  a  room  about  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-four 
wide,  high,  with  panelled  ceiling,  and  plain-coloured  walls  relieved  by 
two  or  three  large  portraits  of  ancient  abbots  or  priors.  A  wooden  wain- 
scot, perhaps  eight  feet  high,  reminding  one  in  its  design  of  the  Hall 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  runs  all  round  this  room,  and  on  two 
sides,  the  east  and  north,  nearly  reaches  the  deep  sloping  sills  of  more 
than  a  dozen  double-lighted  windows  filled  with  heraldic  glass,  in 
whose  brilliant  maze  of  colours  the  adept  may  read  the  blazoned  arms 
of  many  a  noble  family,  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  establish- 
ment. There,  over  the  head  of  the  prior,  who  sits  alone  at  a  small 
table  on  a  raised  dais  against  the  east  wall,  are  the  ancient  devices 
and  noble  insignia  of  a  Norfolk,  a  Bute,  and  a  Bipon.  There  are  the 
Highland  red  deer  supporting  the  baronial  shield  of  Lovat,  and  next 
to  it  the  ^  Lumen  in  Coelo '  of  Leo  XIIL,  side  by  side  with  the  lions 
rampant  of  Mastai-Ferretti.  Further  down,  on  the  north  side,  you 
may  decipher  the  unmistakable  Scottish  arms  of  Buccleugh,  Herries, 
and.  Gordon,  but  they  are  mixed  up  with  the  English  DenbighF, 
Staffords,  and  Howards,  and  a  host  of  others  which  perhaps  it  would 
require  more  than  a  diligent  study  of  Burke  to  comprehend. 

It  is  the  refectory,  and  the  monks  are  at  dinner.    That  figure  with 
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a  white-and-blue  check  apron  over  his  monastic  habit,  moving  noise- 
lessly about  with  jugs  and  dishes  in  his  hands,  is  the  cellarer— not  that 
it  ill  the  cellarer's  special  duty  to  wait  at  table,  but  this  week  it 
happens  to  be  his  turn  :  it  was  the  sub-prior's  the  week  before ;  and  if 
you  are  curious  to  know  what  the  fare  is  which  he  is  placing  before 
each  on  the  clothless  tables,  it  is  salmon,  caught  by  the  novices  the 
day  previously  in  the  magnificent  loch  at  whose  head  the  abbey  stands. 
The  monks  are  not  vegetarians,  but  there  is  no  meat  to-day. 

The  meal  proceeds  in  silence,  for  no  conversation  is  ever  allowed 
in  the  refectory ;  but  in  a  stone  pulpit  projecting  from  the  wall  on  the 
south  side  sits  one  of  the  brethren  reading.  He  has  finished  the 
daily  chapter  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  taken  up  a  copy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  the  number  for  January,  1884,  and  he 
proceeds  to  continue  an  interesting  article  commenced  a  day  or  two 
ago.  It  is  headed  *  Daily  Life  in  a  Mediaeval  Monastery,'  and  seems 
— so  said  the  librarian,  who  suggested  its  being  read  in  public— to  be 
the  work  of  a  man  who  knows  more  about  the  subject  than  the 
generality  of  English  writers.  They  have  listened  with  much  interest 
to  the  very  fair  account  of  the  arrangement  of  a  monastery,  and  the 
general  course  of  its  daily  routine.  There  has  been  some  good- 
humoured  smiling  at  the  pardonable  blunders  the  author  has  occasion- 
ally made  in  his  estimation  of  the  duties  and  motives  of  action  of 
monastic  officers,  and  some  nearer  approach  to  laughter  at  such 
things  as  the  writer's  ^confession '  that '  the  greatest  of  all  delights  to 
the  thirteenth-century  monks  was  eating  and  drinking,'  or  his  equally 
naive  statement  that  ^  there  was  one  element  of  interest  which  added 
great  zest  to  conventual  life,  in  the  quarrels  that  were  sure  to  arise.' 

But  suddenly  a  row  of  faces  is  turned  up  to  the  reader,  eyes  open 
a  little  wider  than  usual,  and  a  curious  smile  appears  on  the  lips 
of  their  owners  as  the  following  words  fall  upon  their  ears  :  *  If  deso- 
lation were  to  come  upon  our  homes,  where  could  we  hide  the  stricken 
head  and  broken  heart  ?  To  that  question — a  morbid  question  if  yon 
will — I  have  never  found  an  answer.  The  answer  was  possible  once,  but 
it  was  in  an  age  which  has  passed  away.'  The  monks  look  at  each  other, 
but  they  must  not  speak.  The  reader  goes  on  very  deliberately;  a 
beautifully  poetic  outburst  follows  the  last  statem/ent,  and  then  comes 
this :  *  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  Meanwhile  the  successors  of 
the  thirteenth-century  monasteries  are  rising  up  around  us,  each  after 
their  kind ;  Pall  Mall  swarms  with  them,  hardly  less  splendid  than 
their  progenitors,  certainly  not  less  luxurious.  Our  modem  monks 
look  out  at  the  windows  oiF  the  Carlton  and  the  Athenaeum,  with  no 
suspicion  that  they  are  at  all  like  the  monks  of  old.     Nor  are  they.' 

*No,  indeed  1'  thinks^  each  one  as  he  looks  at  the  bare  deal  table 
before  him,  and  the  shaven  faces  and  rough  habits  at  each  side;  'xio 
wonder  they  have  no  such  suspicion.  But  what  does  it  all  mean? 
To  this  question  no  answer  can  be  given  just  now,  for  the  brethren 
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have  scarcely  recovered  their  equilibrium  when  the  article  and  the 
meal  together  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end.  The  prior  gives  a 
signal  by  a  tap  upon  the  table ;  the  reader  rises  and  sings  ^  Tu  autem, 
Domine,  miserere  nobis,'  to  which  all  answer  ^  Deo  gratias,'  and  stand- 
ing before  the  tables  join  in  the  thanksgiving.  Presently  the  pre- 
centor intones  the  psalm  '  Miserere  mei,  Deus,'  and  all  taking  it  up  in 
alternate  choirs,  proceed  two  and  two  down  the  refectory,  and  through 
the  east  and  south  cloisters  to  the  church.  A  roguish-looking  raven 
who  makes  his  habitat  on  the  smooth  turf-plot  that  fills  up  the 
cloister-garth,  and  who  spends  his  many  leisure  moments  in  diving 
after  invisible  worms,  or  hiding  stray  valuables  in  the  holes,  always 
shows  a  very  lively  appreciation  of  this  after-dinner  procession.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  more  of  the  carnal  man  about  it  than  anything  else, 
for  though  at  first  he  stands  well  out  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  command 
a  view  of  each  window  that  the  procession  passes,  and  hangs  his  head 
in  a  most  devout  and  reverent  manner,  as  if  in  rapt  attention,  yet 
when  the  brethren  return  he  is  generally  found  waiting  anxiously  at 
the  door,  where  his  particular  friend  brings  him  a  daily  allowance 
saved  from  the  remains  of  the  meal. 

In  the  church  the  oflBce  of  *None'  is  said.  It  lasts  something 
over  ten  minutes,  and  then  the  community  find  their  way  to  the 
library,  where  they  may,  and  muatj  mejet  together  round  the  fire  for 
a  half-hour's  pleasant  chat  and  ^recreation.'  Their  tongues  are 
loosed  now,  .and  Dr.  Jessopp  will  be  discussed  for  a  certainty. 

*  What  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  the  Pall  Mall  club-houses 
are  the  successors  of  the  thirteenth- century  monasteries  ? '  asks  one, 
almost  b.efore  the  *  Benedicite '  is  out  of  the  sub-prior's  mouth :  for 
even  recreation  c&nnot  be  commenced  without  a  blessing  from  the 
prior. 

*  Oh !  he  has  been  reading  the  preface  to  Maitland's  Dark  Agesy 
says  one  ;  ^  I  should  almost  fancy  that  Maitland's  book  inspired  the 
whole  article ;  at  all  events,  Dr.  Jessopp  has  a  good  deal  of  his  tone 
and  style.' 

'  And  a  good  deal  of  his  painstaking  love  of  the  subject,  too,'  adds 
another  ;  ^  I  wonder  if  he  ever  saw  a  modem  monastery  ?  Perhaps 
he  has  seen  them  abroad,  but  thinks  there  are  none  in  England,' 
sugg^ests  the  '  reader,'  who  has  just  come  in,  after  finishing  his  own 
dinner. 

'  He  seems  a  little  at  sea  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  monastic  life, 
at  all  events,'  quietly  remarks  a  third  :  tMs  is  the  novice-master,  who 
evidently  thinks  himself  an  authority  on  such  a  subject ;  '  but  an  out- 
sider would  have  little  chance  of  knowing  much  about  that;  he 
would  just  see  the  outside  and  nothing  more.' 

*  Who  is.  he  ? '  asks  the  prior.  *  Do  you  happen  to  know,  brother 
Martin?' 

*'  No,  father.    I  have  some  recollection  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
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name  taking  a  living  in  Norfolk,  near  where  I  used  to  be  curate,  but 
that's  all.     My  rector  and  he  were  acquaintances,  I  think.' 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Jessopp  will  kindly  pardon  the  free  use  made  of  his 
name.  The  above  conversation,  which  is  not  altogether  imaginary, 
has  been  given  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  showing  the  present 
writer's  general  feeling  with  regard  to  the  article  in  question,  and  of 
illustrating  a  not  unimportant  portion  of  the  '  daily  life  of  a  modem 
monastery.' 

Without  giving  further  details  of  this  colloquy,  it  may  suSBce  to 
add  that  a  suggestion  was  made  to  the  effect  that  some  one  should 
prevent  the  undisputed  pretension  of  Pall  Mall  to  the  succession  of 
mo&astic  life,  by  putting  forward  the  claim  of  the  monasteries  which 
still  exist  either  in  other  countries  or  our  own ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  simplest  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  describe  the  actual 
daily  life  of  one  of  these  monasteries  in  our  own  land.  The  present 
paper  is  the  result. 

To  continue.  We  found  the  community  at  dinner,  at  what  might 
seem  to  many  a  rather  early  hour ;  but  when  it  is  known  that  a 
monk's  day  begins  at  half-past  four  a.m.,  and  that  breakfast  is  a  very 
light  and  hasty  matter,  taken  without  formality  somewhere  between 
eight  and  nine,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  English  stomachs 
are  ready  for  their  principal  meal  at  half-past  twelve. 

Let  us  go  through  a  day.  At  five  minutes  to  five  precisely,  for 
punctuality  is  a  great  matter,  the  big  bell  begins  tolling  for  Matinf. 
This  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  mid- 
night office.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  hour  was  two  a.m.  ;  now 
it  is  five ;  in  some  monasteries  on  the  Continent  it  is  four.  But  in 
those  days  they  went  to  bed  at  sun-down  or  soon  after  six,  whilst  we 
modems  think  nine  o'clock  early.  When  the  tower  clock  has  ceased 
striking  five,  all  rise,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  superior,  from  the 
places  where  they  have  been  kneeling  and  waiting  in  the  chancel 
and  the  Matin  service  begins.  On  ordinary  days  it  lasts  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  and  has  not  much  about  it  of  ceremony  or  ritual  that 
could  catch  the  eye  of  an  onlooker.  But  on  festivals  it  is  an  almost 
gay  scene,  and  must  begin  earlier  on  account  of  its  greater  protrac- 
tion. On  such  occasions  a  large  number  are  arrayed  in  alb  and  cope; 
the  organ  accompanies  the  chant,  and  sometimes  the  voices  of  boys 
mingle  with  the  heavier  tones  of  the  monks.  These  little  choristers 
are  selected  from  the  abbey  school,  of  which  more  anon. 

^  Prime '  is  chanted  at  half-past  seven ;  the  Conventual  Mass — ^that 
is,  the  public  mass  of  the  day — is  sung  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  this  the 
whole  school  assists.  On  festivals  this  is  the  great  celebration  of  the 
day,  and  is  more  or  less  solemn  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
feast :  a  sermon  often  accompanies  it.  The  next  time  that  the  com- 
munity are  called  to  the  church  is  for  the  office  of  *  None,'  already 
mentioned ;  and  after  this,  at  half-past  four,  comes  the  evening  office, 
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or  Vespers.  This,  like  the  mass,  is  sung  with  organ  accompaniment, 
and  these  two,  with  Matins,  make  up  the  more  solemn  of  the  daily 
services,  at  which  all  are  more  stringently  bound  to  be  present.  The 
office  of '  Compline,'  the  closing  prayer  of  the  day,  recited  at  half-past 
eight,  makes  the  sixth  and  last  time  that  the  monks  assemble  in  the 
church.  They  spend  at  least  three  hours  and  a  half  every  day  in 
this  choral  duty — on  festivals  much  more ;  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
employments  of  monastic  life. 

This  order  of  the  day  never  varies,  with  the  single  exception  that 
on  Sundays  and  very  great  festivals  the  High  Mass  takes  place  at  ten 
o'clock,  for  the  convenience  of  those  *  outsiders '  who  frequent  the 
abbey  church,  and  who  might  think  ^nine'  rather  early. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  is  filled  up  in  divers  ways,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  various  occupations  which  each  has  assigned  to  him. 
From  the  end  of  Compline  till  the  end  of  Prime  of  the  following 
morning  is  a  time  of  the  strictest  silence  and  recollection ;  not  a  word 
must  be  spoken  for  anything  short  of  the  gravest  necessity,  and  no 
work  or  business  is  done.  It  is  the  time  for  the  nightly  rest)  and  for 
meditation  and  private  prayer.  But  when  Prime  is  finished  the  active 
work  of  the  day  begins.  Foremost  among  this  is  the  work  of  teaching : 
for  the  monks  of  these  days  still  maintain  their  ancient  tradition  of 
education,  and  the  school  is  an  almost  integral  part  of  a  monastic 
establishment. 

If  you  walk  up  to  the  north  end  of  the  east  cloister  you  will  find 
a  wooden-framed  screen  filled  with  coloured  or  ground  glass,  blocking 
your  way,  and  filling  the  whole  space  up  to  the  centre  of  the  vaulted 
roof.  If  you  open  the  slip  latch  on  this  inside,  you  pass  through  into 
the  north  cloister,  and  as  you  close  the  door  behind  you,  you  will  see 
that  without  the  pass-key  there  is  no  means  of  opening  it.  There  is 
^  similar  screen  and  fastened  door  at  the  end  of  the  west  cloister. 
The  north  cloister  communicates  with  the  ^  college,'  as  it  is  called, 
a  long  wing  of  buildings  extending  along  the  whole  north  side  of  the 
^quadrangle,  and  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  of 
the  abbey  school.  The  school  need  not  be  further  described  beyond 
raying  that  it  is  here  several  of  the  monks  spend  many  hours  of  the 
working  day  in  the  dispensing  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  the 
modem  languages,  and  those  other  multitudinous  subjects  which 
nowadays  are  thought  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  boyish  mind 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty. 

Walking  westwards  down  the  north  cloister,  you  turn  into  the 
west  cloister,  which  communicates  with  the  ^  guest-house,'  another 
large  block,  containing  reception-rooms,  parlours,  and  sleeping-rooms 
for  guests  and  visitors,  and  also  another  division  of  the  abbey  school. 
Passing  through  the  '  enclosure  screen,'  you  enter  the  south  cloister, 
and  find  yourself  again  in  the  silence  of  the  <  monastery '  proper ;  and 
here,  shut  in  from  the  world,  the  monk  leads  his  real  family  life,  in 
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quiet  and  steady  labour.     The  cloisters  are  no  longer  the  living  and 
working  rooms  of  a  monastic  community.     For  many  centuries  the 
*  dormitories,'  as  they  are  still  called — and  there  are  three  of  them, 
one  above  another,  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  three  upper  stories  over 
the  cloisters — have  been  divided  into  '  cells,'  separate  rooms  of  about 
twelve  feet  square.     Here,  amid  bare  walls  and  carpetless  floors,  each 
monk  has  his  straw-bed,  table,  and  armless  chair,  his  kneeling-stool 
for  prayer,  together  with  a  few  little  necessaries,  and  here  he  passes 
many  hours  when  not  called  to  any  public  or  other  duty.    Here  he 
studies,  or  reads,  or  prays :  for  a  monk  must  never  be  idle,  and  most 
be  ready  at  any  moment  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  does  with  his 
time.     Few,  indeed,  have  a  chance  of  idling,  for  all  have  tasb 
assigned,  and  most  have  a  post  of  some  sort  which  entails  some  kind 
of  responsibility.    The  cellarer,  who  is  the  ^  materfamilias,'  must  see 
that  the  kitchen  and  refectory  are  supplied,  and  clothes  and  other 
necessaries  provided ;  the  ^  oeconomus '  must  not  allow  dust  or  dirt  to 
accumulate,  or  the  building  to  get  out  of  repair ;  the  procurator  has 
his  accopnts  to  keep ;  the  librarian  has  his  books  to  dust  and  label 
and  bind,  catalogues  to  make  and  keep,  and  strays  to  look  after  when 
they  have  been  too  long  missing  from  the  shelves ;  the  sacristan  has 
the  church  in  charge  and  the  daily  labour  of  preparing  altars  and 
vestments  for  the  priests,  to  say  nothing  of  the  decorations  for  festi- 
vals ;  the  master  of  ceremonies  has  all  the  work  of  an  earl-marshal^ 
in  the  days  when  that  office  was  not  a  sinecure.     He  has  not  merely 
to  '  get  up '  the  great  functions,  when  the  abbot  celebrates,  or  a 
profession  or  ordination  takes  place,  but  also  to  keep  eye  on  the 
everyday  routine  in  church  and  refectory  and  cloister,  to  see  that  all 
conform  to  the  external  regulations  of  rule  and  ritual.    Then  there  is 
the  precentor,  who  has  the  care  of  the  choral  music— no  slight  char^'e 
in  a  monastery ;  he  must  not  only  drill  and  instruct  the  choristers 
and  novices,  but  once  or  twice  a  week  he  meets  all  the  community 
to  practise  and  correct  the  singing  of  the  various  antiphons  and 
psalms.     He,  too,  is  generally  organist,  or  at  all  events,  has  an  organ 
in  charge,  not  to  mention  the  other  musical  instruments  destined  for 
school  use,  on  which  he  has  probably  to  undergo  that  most  horrible 
of  tortures  to  a  musical  ear,  the  giving  of  music  lessons  to  idle  and 
otnmusical  boys. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Besides  the  extern  school  there  is  also  a  somewhat 
busy  intellectual  life  going  on  among  the  monastic  community  itself. 
There  are  the  novices,  with  imlimited  capacity  for  instruction,  and  to 
them  the  Psalms  must  be  explained  and  commented  on,  the  Bule 
must  be  taught  and  expounded,  and  the  principles  and  obligations  of 
monastic  and  religious  life  thoroughly  enlarged  upon  down  to  the 
most  minute  details.  Theology,  too,  must  be  taught,  and  therefore 
philosophy,  and  therefore  science,  for  a  monk  is  generally  ordained 
priest,  and  a  priest  must  be  able  to  hold  his  own  on  all  such  subjects, 
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especially  nowadays.  Nor  are  history  and  arohseology  forgotten ;  and 
probably  one  or  two  will  be  found  to  represent  the  genus  'bookworm,* 
as  well  as  some  who  will  know  how  to  turn  their  special  tastes  to  the 
benefit  of  others  by  writing  and  publishing. 

Monastic  labour  does  not  end  here.  For  health's  sake,  and  for 
variety's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  dignity  of  manual  labour  itself,  and 
to  keep  the  monk  in  memory  of  his  vocation  to  penance  and  self- 
denial,  the  hand  must  work  as  well  as  the  head.  In  the  '  monastery ' 
proper  no  servants  are  allowed ;  each  monk  &om  first  to  last  must  be 
his  own  servant,  even  to  the  making  of  his  bed,  sweeping  of  his  cell, 
and  cleaning  of  his  shoes.  Besides  this,  cloisters  must  be  swept,  and 
staircases  and  dormitories,  and  there  are  many  things  to  be  done 
outside,  in  the  garden  and  other  parts  of  the  enclosure,  whether  it  be 
weeding  walks,  or  digging,  or  planting  trees  and  flowers.  All  this  is 
attended  to  by  the  inonks,  who  generally  have  special  portions  of  such 
work  allotted  to  them,  and  certain  hours  of  the  day  assigned  to 
*  manual  labour.' 

So  the  days  slip  by,  in  calm  and  happy  activity — ^no,  not  a '  fugue,' 
for  there  is  no  lagging  of  one  part  behind  the  other,  or  hurry  or 
clash  or  wild  movement,  but  a  gentle  harmony  on  a  very  simple 
theme,  with  a  solemn  accompaniment  of  tolling  bells  and  processions 
and  hymns  of  praise,  varied  with  the  bright  smile  and  the  cheerful 
laugh  and  the  merry  joke  of  a  recreation  hour,  or  the  weekly  ramble 
in  true  family  style,  father  and  sons,  all  together,  along  the  glens  or 
up  the  hills,  or  in  the  sweet  greenwood ;  and  beneath  all,  the  deep 
firm  bass  of  prayer  and  self-denial  and  the  uncompromising  war 
against  the  devil,  and  the  flesh,  and  the  world. 

This  is  monastic  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  remark- 
ably like  what  it  was  in  the  thirteenth.  There  are  many  difierences, 
indeed,  but  they  are  the  differences  of  the  age,  and  not  the  monastic 
life  that  exists  in  it,  and  if  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century  could 
come  upon  the  earth  again  he  would  recognise  his  brethren.  A 
reasonless  clinging  to  mere  forms,  and  a  wooden  persistence  in  prop- 
ping up  what  is  dead  and  rotten,  is  something  so  completely  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Benedictine  Bule,  that  where  such  things' exist  decay 
mudt  be  inevitable.  '  It  is  the  spirit  that  vivifies,'  and  while  I  so 
arudously  maintain  that  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century  still  lives 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  nineteenth,  I  am  equally  concerned  to  state, 
and  to  prove,  if  may  be,  that  that  spirit  has  never  come  nigh  either 
the  Carlton  or  the  Athenasum. 

When  will  people  learn  that  a  monastery  is  not,  and  never  was, 
intended  as  a  refuge  for  disappointed  men  ?  The  '  stricken  head  and 
the  broken  heart '  may  perchance  occasionally  '  hide '  itself  in  the 
cloister,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  one  in  a  thousand  such,  persevere  in 
monastic  life.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  monastic  life  is 
essentially  a  life  of  self-sacrifice.    Before  a  man  is  allowed  to  take 
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upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  monastic  vows,  he  must  satisfy  not  only 
himself,  hut  others  also,  that  he  has  the  power  and  strength  of  char- 
acter necessary  to  give  up,  first  his  own  will  and  fancy  and  pet  notions 
of  whatever  kind,  and  secondly  self-indulgence,  love  of  ease  and  com- 
fort, and  in  general  all  such  attachments  as  smack  of  womanish  soft- 
ness or  childish  want  of  self-control.  He  must  be  able  to  endure 
monotony,  silence,  and  solitude — strong  trials  to  the  strongest  natures: 
and  finally  he  must  prove  by  his  conduct  that  he  can  stand  correction, 
bear  to  hear  the  truth  told  him  about  himself,  and  practise  childlike 
obedience  to  a  man  who  is  perhaps  half  his  age,  and  his  inferior  iu 
status  and  education. 

Such  a  trial  would  certainly  prove  too  much  for  one  whose  only 
qualification  was  a  broken  heart,  or  a  disappointed  ambition,  cr  the 
morbid  dread  of  *  a  lonely  and  childless  old  age.'  Such  [men,  how- 
ever much  we  pity  them — and  a  monk  would  be  the  first  to  pour  out 
his  heart  to  comfort  and  console  them — are  not  themselves  fit  candi- 
dates for  monastic  profession.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they 
are  weak  characters,  they  lack  the  hero — and  self-sacrifice  must  be  in 
in  some  degree  heroic.  In  fact,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  what  is  first 
looked  for  in  a  candidate  for  the  monastic  life  is  a  bright  and  cheer- 
ful disposition,  with  a  large  fund  of  inner  joy,  sufficient  to  support 
him  during  the  trying  time  while  habit  is  growing  into  second 
nature ;  and  experience  has  often  proved  that  the  converted  scapegrace 
has  more  chance  of  perseverance  than  the  extremely  proper  but 
melancholy  man,  simply  because  the  former  has  a  brighter,  and 
therefore  a  healthier  and  stronger  character. 

Again,  a  monastery  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  world  out- 
side. Dr.  Jessopp  has  already  told  us  this,  and  he  adds,  ^  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  home  of  people  whose  lives  were  passed  in  the  worship 
of  God,  and  in  taking  care  of  their  own  souls,  and  making  themselves 
fit  for  a  better  world  than  this  hereafter.'  If  the  word  *  is '  were 
substituted  for  ^  was  supposed  to  be '  in  this  quotation,  the  passage 
might  pass,  but  the  occurrence  of  this  word,  and  another  sentence 
immediately  preceding  this — viz.  ^a  monastery  vn  theory  was  a 
religious  house ' — makes  one  think  that  the  writer  belongs  to  a  laige 
class  who  consider  a  monastery  to  be  ^  a  religious  house '  in  theory 
only.  To  meet  this  point  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  a 
subject  which  has  been  hitherto  kept  in  the  background  of  the  de- 
scription  of  the  daily  life  in  a  modem  monastery. 

A  Benedictine  at  his  profession  takes  three  vows,  <  Stability/ 
-  Conversion  of  Manners '  (or  Life),  and  *  Obedience  according  to  the 
Rule.'  They  are  so  named  in  the  Bule  of  St.  Benedict.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  first,  the  monk  binds  himself  to  remain  in  the 
monastery  till  death.  This  is  so  strictly  observed  that  it  is  considered 
a  most  grievous  offence,  punishable  with  the  gravest  penalties,  to 
go  out  of  the  monastic  enclosure  without  express  leave  of  the  superior. 
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No  matter  how  short  tlie  time  and  distance,  a  monk  may  not  leave 
hiH  monastery  without  first  asking  permission  on  his  knees,  and 
stating  where  he  wishes  to  go,  and  for  what  purpose.  On  his  return 
he  must  again  present  himself  upon  his  knees  to  announce  that  he  has 
come  back  within  the  appointed  time* 

The  second  vow  has  a  much  wider  scope.  By  it  the  monk  is 
bound  to  aim  at  what  Dr.  Jessopp  calls  <  the  higher  life,'  and  what 
Catholics  call  *  perfection.'  This  latter  word  has  a  very  definite  mean* 
ing.  In  the  first  place,  it  includes  what  are  known  as  the  Gospel 
counsels — ^namely,  those  rules  over  and  above  the  ten  commandments 
which  our  Lord  gave  when  He  said, '  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect^  go  sell 
all  that  thou  hast  and  come  follow  me ' ;  and  elsewhere,  *  He  that 
will  follow  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me,'  &c.  &c.  It  includes  the  obligation  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and 
of  obedience ;  it  binds  the  monk  to  aim,  not  merely  at  the*  observance 
of.  the  duties  obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  but  also  to  seek  out  the 
higher  grades  of  virtue,  and  to  practise  them.  By  it  he  is  bound  to 
aim  at  humility,  at  patience,  at  self-denial,  at  meekness,  and  those 
other  interior  as  well  as  exterior  virtues  which  go  to  make  up  the 
perfect  man.  Now  in  a  monastery  this  is  not  left  barely  to  the  indi- 
vidual conscience,  but,  by  precept  and  example,  by  reproof  and  correc-, 
tion,  by  warning  and  punishment,  as  well  as  by  encouragement  and 
by  help  in  various  ways,  the  obligation  is  kept  continually  before  the 
monk's  eyes  and  forced  upon  his  attention. 

The  very  rules  and  detailed  regulations  of  the  monastery  all  tend 
to  this  same  end.  One  of  these  regulations  is  the  daily  '  conference,' 
in  which  the  superior  meets  his  community  every  evening,  and  ad- 
dresses them  for  half  an  hour  upon  some  ascetical  point,  or  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  remissness,  or  encourages  to  fresh  vigour  and  fresh  fervour 
in  what  is  already  well  done.  Then  there  is  the  weekly  chapter  of 
faults,  in  which  the  brethren,  each  in  his  turn,  in  presence  of  all  the 
others  assembled,  accuses  himself  of  any  breaches  of  the  rule  he  may 
have  committed,  and  on  his  knees  receives  the  reprimand  and  penance 
given  him  by  the  superior,  or  listens  while  other  fadlings  are  pointed  out, 
of  which  he  was  perhaps  unconscious,  and  the  means  necessary  for  over- 
coming them.  Such  things  as  these  must  induce  a  habit  of  humility,  of 
self-knowledge,  of  patience  and  meekness.  There  are  many  other  prac- 
tices which  conduce  to  a  similar  end.  If  any  one  comes  late  to  the 
church,  or  to  the  refectory,  or  to  any  public  assembly  of  the  convent, 
no  matter  who  he  be,  abbot  or  the  last  novice,  he  must  kneel  in  a 
conspicuous  place  for  a  short  time  as  an  atonement ;  and  if  he  has  no 
good  excuse  for  such  tardiness,  he  may  be  kept  kneeling  during  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings.  The  same  rule  is  observed  if  any  one  makes 
a  mistake  in  the  singing  of  any  part  of  the  Divine  office — ^and  this,  of 
course,  may  happen  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  monk  is  reproved  by  his  superior  in  a  serious  way,  it  is  his 
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duty  to  kneel  at  the  superior's  feet,  and  so  listen  to  the  correction. 
"We  can  hardly  imagine  one  of  our  Pall  Mall  monks,  who  talks  of '  his 
honour,'  and  of  being  '  insulted,'  taking  a  fault-finding  in  this  sort  of 
way ;  with  the  monk  it  is  a  matter  of  course. 

I  pass  on  to  other  matters.  A  monk  is  not  allowed  even  to  possess 
money,  much  less  to  use  it  for  himself;  even  the  necessaries  he  is  allowed 
the  use  of  are  limited  and  prescribed,  and  he  must  ask  permission  for 
every  fresh  thing  he  needs,  no  matter  how  slight  or  trivial.  This  is  to 
secure  his  poverty.  To  keep  him  from  mixing  tip  with  the  world  which 
he  has  forsaken  and  renounced,  he  is  not  only  bound  to  the  enclosure 
in  which  he  lives,  but  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  him  from 
having  too  much  communication  with  what  is  outside.  Letters  never 
pass  under  seal,  but  are  opened,  and  may  be  retained ;  correspondence 
at  all  is  only  allowed  when  it  is  likely  to  do  good ;  newspapers  are 
almost  excluded.  It  was  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  that  the 
Nineteenth  Century  foimd  its  way  into  a  monastic  refectory :  such  a 
book  would  have  been  sent  by  a  friend  because  it  contained  the  article 
here  in  question.  So,  again,  visitors  are  not  encouraged,  though, 
when  received,  in  accordance  with  the  most  venerable  tradition  of  the 
monastic  Order,  they  are  treated  with  all  possible  kindness  and  rever- 
ence. But  monks  may  only  see  them  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain 
places,'and  they  are  not  admitted  beyond  the  closed  doors  before 
spoken  of  as  leading  into  the  private  parts  of  the  monastery.  The 
object  of  all  these  regulations  is  to  ensure  detachment  from  all  that 
the  monk  renounces  by  the  vows  of  his  profession  ;  nor  should  it  he 
supposed  that  these  rules  are  endured  as  burdens,  or  enforced  like 
punishments  upon  unwilling  minds.  A  novice  has  a  long  time  to 
count  the  cost  before  he  binds  himself  to  their  observance,  and  when 
he  takes  the  step  he  does  it  freely  and  gladly,  and  obeys  the  role 
with  a  cheerfulness  inspired  not  by  reason  only,  but  even  by  the  ease 
of  long-continued  custom. 

The  vow  of  obedience  to  the  rule  speaks  of  itself:  indeed  it  has 
in  reality  been  already  alluded  to.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  while 
it  binds  a  mofik  to  perfect  obedience  in  all  that  is  not  Ednfiil,  its  terms 
give  him  at  the  same  time  a  right  of  appeal  in  the  unlikely  eventu- 
ality of  his  being  forced  beyond  his  strength  and  intention. 

If  a  monastic  life  means  all  this,  and  it  did  so  as  well  in  the 
thirteenth  century  as  it  does  now,  a  monastery  is  something  more 
than  a  religious  house  in  theory.  It  is  so  in  fact  also :  and,  to 
come  to  the  point,  there  is  something  in  it  over  and  above  the  mere 
banding  together  to  lead  a  life  in  common  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good.  It  must  be  upon  some  such  theory  as  this  alone  that 
any  one  could  see  a  resemblance  between  a  medi^Bval  monastery  and 
a  modem  club.  Surely,  upon  such  a  ground,  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion, or  a  trades'  union,  or  a  conspiracy,  or  a  secret  society,  might 
with  equal  or  greater  justice  be  looked  upon  as  a  <  successor  to  the 
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thirteenth-century  monastery.'  Why,  above  all  things,  that  very  acme 
of  selfishness,  and  luxurious  egoism,  the  club-house ! 

I  am  probably  less  acquainted  with  the  interior  life  of  a  club  than 
is  Dr.  Jessopp  with  that  of  a  monastery ;  but^  putting  together  all  that 
one  has  heard,  I  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  very 
essence  of  club  life  consists  in  freedom  from  all  interference  with 
private  convenience.  A  man  prefers  his  club  to  his  home,  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  latter  he  is  subject  to  various  little  restrictions 
from  which  he  is  free  in  the  former.  At  home  he  must  lunch  or 
dine  at  a  certain  fixed  hour,  and  perhaps  off  certain  things  for  which 
he  has  no  great  partiality ;  he  must  make  himself  entertaining  to- 
wards people  who  call,  be  interested  in  those  whom  he  does  not 
know,  or  does  not  care  to  know,  or,  still  worse,  of  whom  he  knows  too 
much ;  he  must  submit  to  be  annoyed  with  many  little  matters,  to 
listen  to  complaints,  to  be  occasionally  found  fault  with,  or  now  and 
then  to  be  worsted  in  a  one-sided  encounter.  At  his  club,  he  may  do 
pretty  much  as  he  likes,  eat  and  drink  when  he  wills  and  what  he 
fancies,  be  sulky  or  cheerful,  talk  or  be  silent,  when  he  pleases,  with- 
out reproof  and  without  qualm  of  conscience.  Club  life  in  short  is  an 
emancipation  from  domestic  rule,  and  more  or  less  also  from  the  formal 
etiquette  of  society  in  general.  Now  if  there  is  anything  that  is 
essential  to  monastic  life  it  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  a  family  and 
domestic  life,  and  subject  to  an  almost  endless  code  of  petty  rules  and 
regulations.  From  morning  till  night  there  is  scarcely  a  single  act 
left  to  the  monk's  own  discretion,  at  all  events  not  to  bis  own  inclina- 
tion. His  very  hours  of  rising  and  retiring  to  rest  are  rigidly  fixed, 
his  day  is  minutely  parcelled  out,  and  even  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  he  is  subject  to  a  minute  ceremonial  which  directs  whether  he 
is  to  sit  or  stand,  where  he  is  to  walk  and  how,  whether  he  shall 
cover  his  head  or  not,  what  he  shall  do  with  his  hands  or  his  eyes  or 
his  feet — a  perfect  slavery,  if  it  were  not  a  free  self-subjection. 

Eut  a  club  has  some  purpose  in  its  association :  it  is  to  formulate 
fmd  give  expression  to  certain  views,  tastes,  or  methods,  political, 
literary,  m^cantile,  or  otherwise.  Precisely  so:  its  only  laudable 
excuse  for  existing  is  that  it,  presumably,  has  a  work  to  do  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  still  more  unlike  a 
monastery,  which  exists  for  the  individual  good  of  its  members,  and 
only  does  good  to  the  outside  world  as  if  by  accident.  True  it  is 
the  monasteries  did  a  great  work  in  the  world ;  it  is  also  true  they  do 
a  work  still.  They  uphold  to  men  the  spectacle  of  an  ideal  Christian 
life  carried  into  practice.  They  are  centres  of  benevolence,  of  refine- 
ment, even  of  civilisation — for  is  not  all  civilisation  based  upon  self- 
restraint  ?  and  self-restraint  needs  teaching  in  these  days,  as  much  as, 
or  sometimes  more  than,  in  days  gone  by.  But  the  raiaon  cPitre  of  a 
monastery  is  that  men  may  lead  a  monastic  life  ;  and  if  monasteries 
continue  to  spring  up,  it  is  because  the  demand  still  exists,  as  it  has 
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continued  tx)  exist  ever  since  the  euphemistically-termed  Reformation, 
and  as  it  always  must  exist  as  long  as  the  Gospel  precepts  are  preached 
and  believed  in. 

The  Reformation,  and  its  child  the  Revolution,  though  they  have 
destroyed  many  a  noble  monastic  building,  have  not  annihilated  the 
monastic  life.  The  tradition  has  survived,  and  still  exists.  In  some 
countries,  notably  in  the  Austrian  empire,  many  monastic  foundations 
dating  back  as  far  as  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  still  flourish  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  large  possessions  and  all  the  influence  and 
prestige  that  attached  to  similar  institutions  in  our  own  country. 
Even  in  England  the  connection  has  never  been  broken.  Since  the 
coming  of  Saint  Augustine  in  the  sixth  century,  Benedictiue  monb 
have  never  been  wanting  on  English  soil,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  besides  the  monastery  in  which  I  am  now  writing,  there  are 
at  least  three  others  within  the  four  seas  which  claim  lineal  descent 
from,  and  even  identity  with,  that  very  corporation  to  which  the 
thirteenth-century  monasteries  belonged.  The  mediaeval  monasteries 
of  England,  therefore,  do  not  need  successors.  They  still  exist.  Or 
if  they  must  have  successors,  such  can  surely  be  found  elsewhere  than 
in  Pall  Mall.  During  the  three  centuries  which  have  passed  since 
the  spoliation  of  the  English  monastic  houses,  numerous  religious 
corporations  have  sprung  into  existence,  which,  without  being  exactly 
monastic  in  their  nature,  have  inherited  the  principles  of  monastic 
life,  have  taken  up  much  of  the  work  which  the  monasteries  once 
fulfilled,  and,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  modem  life,  have  taken 
that  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  which  the  monasteries  once  ex- 
clusively enjoyed.  These  may  be  truly  regarded  as  *  the  successors  of 
the  thirteenth-century  monasteries.'  They  may  not  exist  in  Pall 
Mall ;  but  in  other  busy  thoroughfares  of  London  and  our  large  towns, 
as  well  as  in  their  slums  and  back  streets,  will  be  found  the  Oratorian 
and  the  Passionist,  the  Redemptorist  and  the  Jesuit,  the  Father  of 
Charity  and  the  Marist,  the  Vincentian  and  the  Christian  Brother, 
along  with  a  host  of  congregations  of  women,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Sisters  of  Charity  or  of  Mercy,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  or 
Sisters  of  Notre-Dame,  and  fifty  others,  carry  on  the  work  of  Christian 
love,  by  teaching,  reclaiming,  feeding,  clothing,  nursing,  and  caring 
for  the  poor  and  the  little  ones  of  Christ.  In  almost  every  town,  and 
even  in  many  a  country  hamlet,  will  be  found  these  truly  worthy 
successors  of  the  very  best  days  of  English  monachism,  whose  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  needs  and  weaknesses  of  others,  not  only 
emulate  the  deeds  of  their  predecessors,  but  cry  shame  upon  much 
of  the  luxury  and  heartless  self-indulgence  which  is  threatening  to 
•eat  the  heart  out  of  English  society.  WTien  the  Pall  Mall  club- 
house is  the  only  representative  of  the  monastic  ideal  in  this  land, 
Ood  help  England  1  But  we  have  not  yet  fellen  so  low,  nor  are  we 
likely  to  do  so.   The  national  character  is  too  thorough,  too  «iergetic, 
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too  masculine.  Even  outside  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  a  move- 
ment of  return  to  the  old  externals  of  '  the  higher  life.'  The  vagaries 
of  Llanthony,  and  some  other  failures,  have  been  part  of  the  result ; 
but  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  voluntary  self-denial,  has  also  ensued,  and  much  of  the 
old  vulgar  contempt  and  uncultured  hatred  of  the  name  of  monk  is 
dying:  away. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  finishes  in  a  minor  key.     The  pathetic 
passage  in  which  he  tells  us  of  the  ^  wail  of  the  minor  crying  for  the 
theme  that  has  vanished,'  has  about  it  a  tone  as  of  the  sweeping  of 
his  own  heart-strings.     He  may  take  courage  from  his  own  words, 
for  it  *  will  yet  reappear.'    Not  indeed  as  *  a  mere  repetition,'  for,  as 
he  himself  says,  such  is  not  the  way  of  *  the  harmony '  of  God's  pro- 
ductions.    The  *  dead '  have  long  ago  *  buried  their  dead,'  and  even 
ceased  mourning  for  them.     <  Meanwhile  the  true  successors  of  the 
thirteenth-century  monasteries  are  rising  up  around  us,  each  after 
their   kind.'      Downside  and  Hereford   and  Ampleforth  and  Fort 
Augustus,    Buckfast    and    Erdington,   Kamsgate    and   Mount   St. 
Bernard's,  names  well  known  to  English  Catholics,  still  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  the  Benedictine  Eule ;  while  in  every  district  of  London 
and  its  outskirts,  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Newcastle, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  fifty  other  less  knovm  localities, 
are  to  be  found  the  Carmelite  and  the  Franciscan,  the  Dominican 
and  the  Augustinian,  and  the  long  list  of  foundations  of  the  more 
modem  orders  already  alluded  to — unlike  *  the  conventuals  of  St. 
James's '  in  many  other  things,  but  also  in  this,  that  they  have  a 
suspicion  that  they  are  something  ^  like  the  monks  of  old.'     And  so, 
indeed,  they  are.     They  do  not  Mack  the  old  faith,  nor  the   old 
loyalty,  nor  even  that  something  else  which  we  can  less  afford  to 
miss — the  old  enthusiasm.'    If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  ^  come  and 
see.' 

Elphege  Gt.  Cony,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 
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Two  months  in  America,  a  journey  of  between  four  and  five  thousand 
miles,  and  intercourse  with  one  section  of  a  great  people !  It  is  only 
a  facet  of  a  many-sided  stone,  only  one  leaf  off  a  wide-branching  tree; 
yet  even  thus  it  is  possible  the  special  study  which  I  was  able  to  make 
of  a  single  subject  about  which  little  is  known  may  be  interesting. 
What  I  have  to  say  myself  is  a  sketch — a  mere  sketch  from  my  per- 
sonal experience ;  I  do  not  know  enough  to  piece  it  in  or  combine  it 
to  the  larger  whole.  It  must  be  accepted,  as  all  such  sketches  should 
be,  as  drawn  from  very  limited  premises :  therefore  necessarily  one- 
sided, imperfect,  and  perhaps  mistaken. 

New  York  life  among  the  poor  has  one  central  distinguishing 
feature — namely,  the  fact  that  all  live  in  tenements  or  in  houses  huilt 
on  much  the  same  principle.  This  principle  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can 
possibly  be.  In  the  typical  tenement  house  the  staircase  passes  up  a 
well  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  It  has  no  light  from  the  open  air, 
no  ventilation  ;  it  is  absolutely  dark  at  midday,  except  for  such  light 
as  may  find  its  way  in  from  the  open  hall  door  or  from  the  gksses 
over  the  doors  of  the  fiats,  and  possibly  from  a  skylight  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  It  is  a  well  for  all  the  noxious  gases  to  accumulate  in ; 
it  cannot  be  aired  ;  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate  to  it ;  in  the 
worst  houses  it  is  foul  with  the  coming  and  going  of  the  innumerable 
denizens  of  the  tenements.  On  its  steps  play  about  the  pale,  unhealthy 
children  who,  even  allowing  for  the  enormous  death  rate,*  still  swarm 
in  these  horrible  dwellings.  Can  a  more  frightfully  unwholesome 
system  be  imagined  ?  Yet  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  tenements, 
opening  in  flats  off  these  stairs,  may  be  constituted  of  more  or  fewer 
rooms,  but  as  a  rule  the  bedrooms  never  have  direct  access  to  the 
open  air.  They  open  into  the  living  rooms,  and  their  windows  open 
on  to  the  stairs,  so  that  not  alone  can  the  bedrooms  never  be  propeily 
aired,  but  they  are  so  constructed  that  they  receive  all  the  impure 
gases  that  accumulate  in  the  central  well. 

When  I  first  entered  the  tenement  in  which  I  lodged,  in  a  house 

»  Bishop  Ireland  states,  in  his  lecture  to  the  C.  T.  A.  Union,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Augii^t 
1882,  that  *  in  the  tenement  houses  of  New  York  75  per  cent,  of  aU  children  born  die 
a  few  years  after  their  birth,* 
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occupied  by  twenty  labourers'  families,  I  own  to  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing like  dismay,  finding  the  room  stifling,  the  family  wash  going 
on  in  the  sitting-room,  and  a  red-hot  stove.  The  thermometer  at  the 
time  was  up  to  90^  in  the  shade.  I  found  my  lodging  consisted  of  a 
bedroom  about  6  feet  by  5  feet  6  inches ;  it  was  almost  dark  when 
the  door  into  the  living  room  was  closed,  the  two  tiny  trap  windows 
opening  one  on  the  dark  stairs,  the  other  on  the  outer  room.  How- 
ever, I  had  come  to  see  the  life  of  the  respectable  poor,  and  here  I 
experienced  it.  The  whole  tenement  consisted  of  a  central  room 
about  10  feet  by  14  feet  or  less;  oflf  this  opened  my  bedroom  de- 
scribed above,  and  a  second,  equally  tiny,  dark,  and  unventilated, 
occupied  by  my  host  and  his  wife.  All  the  work  of  the  day  went  on 
in  these  rooms ;  at  six  o'clock  the  stove  was  lighted,  and  from  that 
hour  till  night  it  was  in  constant  use.  All  the  washing,  cooking, 
ironing,  and  house  work  of  every  kind  went  on  here.  A  small  recess 
formed  the  scullery,  where  was  a  small  sink  with  water  laid  on.  For 
this  tenement  of  three  rooms — No.  1,  10  feet  by  14  feet,  Nos.  2  and 
3,  6  feet  by  5  feet  6  inches — twelve  dollars  a  month  was  paid.  That 
amounts  to  nearly  29Z.  a  year.  As  there  were  said  to  be  twenty 
tenements  in  this  house,  and  the  one  I  occupied  appeared  about  the 
same  as  the  others,  the  total  rental  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
though  the  house  was  a  poor-looking  place  in  a  very  poor  district.  It 
may  be  asked,  What  was  to  be  seen  outside  in  the  street  ?  Filth  un- 
describable,  naked-limbed  children,  slatternly  women,  emigrant 
boarding  house,  saloons,  and  a  population  which  can  be  estimated  by 
calculating  twenty  or  thirty  families,  sometimes  many  more,  to  each 
house.  As  a  sample  of  the  infant  mortality  resulting  from  these  and 
other  conditions  which  I  shall  not  describe,  I  may  mention  that  the 
dwellers  in  the  tenement  adjoining  ours,  who  had  lived  there  twenty- 
eight  years,  had  had  eleven  children  born  to  them,  of  whom  two  pale 
boys  were  the  survivors. 

Another  abominable  system  holds  not  only  in  these  bad  streets, 
but  partially  elsewhere  in  New  York,  and  also  in  Philadelphia* 
I  will  describe  it  at  its  worst  as  seen  in  Washington  Street. 
The  streets  universally  in  New  York  are,  for  such  a  great  and  hand- 
some city,  extraordinarily  irregularly  paved  and  flagged ;  and  in  the 
worse  parts  of  the  town  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  accumulations 
of  filth  are  permitted  to  remain  apparently  indefinitely.  To  ad  to 
this,  along  the  flagged  ways  and  edging  the  streets  immense  boxes 
and  barrels  stand  before  almost  every  door.  These  are  public  ash- 
pits, in  which  accumulates  the  refuse  of  houses  inhabited  by  twenty 
or  thirty  families.  Only  once  all  the  time  I  was  in  New  York  did  I 
see  any  attempt  made  to  remove  this  refuse.  I  should  not,  I  think, 
be  overstating  if  I  were  to  say  that  in  the  length  of  Washington 
Street  (a  long  American  street)  alone  many  hundreds  of  tons  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  decay  unremoved  in  the  midst  of  this 
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seething  population.     How  the  people  escape  cholera,  typhus,  and 
typhoid   fever — if  they  do  escape — I   cannot  understand,  puttmg 
together  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  houses,  the  horrihle  atmo- 
sphere outside,  the  climate  with  its  months  of  blazing  heat,  and 
the  almost  more  trying  winter,  when  the  poor  either  sufifer  from  in- 
tense cold  or  bake  in  these  tiny  rooms,  a  prey  to  the  '  stove  demon.' 
Since  my  return  from  America  an  Irish-American  physician,  who  has 
practised  for  eighteen  years  in  Brooklyn,  visited  me ;  he  expressed 
his  intention  to  return  to  Ireland  to  reside — and  why  ?    That  he 
might  be  able  to  rear  his  children.     He  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of 
saving  the  children,  of  the  fearful  malarial  fevers  that  sweep  away 
thousands  on  thousands  yearly ;  though  the  difficulty  of  educating 
and  putting  out  children  is  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  America,  the 
immensely  greater  chance  of  a  perfect  physical  development  in  the 
British  Isles  weighed  more  with  him.     Certainly  from  what  I  saw  in 
America  I  should  say  this  was  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  country, 
that  it  affects  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
New  York — ^though  there  it  is  probably  at  its  worst,  that  it  is  only 
partially  remediable,  and  that  probably  the  remedy  must  be  found  in 
an  improved  system  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  how  does  it  bear  on  the  present  vexed  ques- 
tion of  assisted  emigration  ?  What  is  the  Government  now  trying 
to  do  but  to  send  these  very  people,  middle-aged  parents  and  young 
children — who  are  just  the  people  who  ought  not  to  go — out  into 
these  very  eastern  cities,  into  these  vile  tenement  houses,  into  these 
dens  of  disease,  poverty,  and  immorality.  Let  not  English  people  be 
deceived.  Let  them  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  do  it  if  they 
will,  knowing  that  it  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  those  social 
murders  that  go  on  unreproved  in  the  light  or  darkness  of  our  civili- 
sation.  I  will  not  stand  on  my  own  evidence.  I  will  quote  two 
authorities,  neither  of  them  prejudiced  against  emigration.  Mr. 
John  Sweetman — ^who  himself  approved  so  far  of  emigration  as  to 
buy  land  and  form  a  company  to  advance  it — after  some  experience 
writes  a  small  pamphlet,  and  says  in  it : — 

Another  plan  for  helping  Irish  emigration  is  to  ship  a  number  of  families,  br 
means  of  Government  aid  or  a  charitahle  organisation,  to  America,  and  let  them 
there  take  care  of  themselves.  From  inquiries  on  the  spot  I  find  that  a  few  families 
with  a  number  of  young  girls  can  get  work  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  New 
England,  but  that  no  large  number  can  thus  be  provided  for.  Four  or  five  families 
should  only  be  sent  at  a  time.  Although  any  number  of  industrious  single  yoimg 
men  and  women  can  support  themselves  in  the  large  cities,  they  could  not  easilY 
support  a  family  owing  to  the  expense  of  lodging  and  living.  Hespectable,  steadj 
artisans  have  even  told  me  tbat,  though  earning  large  wages  in  the  cities,  they 
found  it  hard  to  provide  for  their  families  and  never  could  Lay  by  anything.  ...  I 
fear  that  the  emigration  of  destitute  families  will  not  succeed  at  present  on  a  large 
scale. 

Yes ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  informs  the  House  with  apparent  satisfac- 
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tion  that,  out  of  a  population  of  16,000  in  one  district,  3,000  are 
applying  to  emigrate.   It  is  the  old,  old  story — *  to  hell  or  Connaught.' 
It  is  Hke  the  Indian  slaughter  of  the  buffalo  herds ;  netted  around, 
pressed  on  by  the  *  resources  of  civilisation,'  the  people  are  themselves 
rushing   over  the    cliff.     Some    in   the   struggle   for  existence  in 
America  will  escape,  their  successes  will  be  blazoned  forth ;  those  who 
fall  and  die,  silence  will  cover  them ;  and  what  of  the  infant  lives  that 
will   be   sacrificed?     Who  .cares   for   a   few  children   of  the   poor 
more  or  less — who  cares  for  a  few  girls  more  or  less,  surrendered'  to 
infamy — who  cares  that  these  Irish  boys  should  or  should  not  grow 
up  as  described  to  me  by  a  working  man  who  had  lived  twenty-eight 
years  in  these  tenements  ?     'The  Irish  children  here  are  a  terror. 
They  would  know  more  evil  at  ten  years  here  than  they  would  if  they 
lived  to  the  end  of  their  lives  in  Ireland !  Tis  untold  the  wickedness 
they  learn  here.'    This  was  an  Irishman,  heart  and  soul,  but  from  no 
lips   have  I  heard  so  grievous  an  account  of  the  degradation  of  the 
degraded  side  of  the  nation  in  America.     And  it  is  into  this  degrada- 
tion   England,  by  refusing  to  make  any  attempt  whatsoever    to 
open   any  other  door  than  that  to  America,  is  driving  these  people. 
Iliey  are  spoken  of  as  a  nation  of  discontented  paupers  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  govern,  and  who  are  fit  for  nothino:  but  to  be  cast  out 
on  the  sea-shores,  to  decay  like  the  wrack  of  the  ocean.     We  who 
ask  to  be  allowed  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  our  own  people 
ourselves,  we  to  whom  these  poor  are  flesh  and  blood — '  Behold  my 
brother  and  sister  and   mother' — we,  the  *  nation  of  discontented 
paupers,'  are  compelled  to  stand  by  and  see  and  know  what  is  going 
on.     But  there  is  another  nation  at  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  who 
are  watching  with  us,  praying  with  us,  mourning  with  us,  and  bearing 
in  their  hearts  a  deeper  fountain  of  anger  and  bitterness  and  coming 
revenge  than  we,  nation  of  paupers  as  we  are,  have  spirit  for.     I  did 
not  know  what  detestation  of  English  rule  was  till  I  went  to  America. 
A  second  authority  I  promised  to  quote,  and  his  evidence  bears 
especially  on  such  cases  as  the  assisted  emigration  refers  to.     It  is 
from  a  private  letter  to  me  from  the  emigration  agent  of  the  Hibernian 
Society,  Philadelphia.   The  letter  was  not  written  in  any  way  relative 
to  assisted  emigration,  and  is  i  quite  unbiassed  account  of  his  ex- 
perience relative  to  emigration — those  classes  for  whom  it  is  suitable, 
and  those  for  whom  it  is  not  suitable. 

Fanners  who  come  here  with  theli^  families  and  without  means,  as  a  rule  have 
to  ^work  at  labouring  work,  and,  no/  being  accustomed  to  the  work  and  climate, 
they  are  not  generally  able  to  stanif  the  work ;  and  at  the  wages  they  can  get,  even 
'where  they  have  steady  work,  which  is  not  generally  the  case,  they  are  not  able  to 
keep  their  families,  as  the  cost  of  living  is  dear,  rent,  coal,  and  provisions,  &c.  Un- 
less fJBtrmers  have  money  enough  to  settle  on  land,  their  prospects  are  very  poor 
IndeecL 

Xow  I  find  in  converaajbion  that  persons  are  almosi  <  always  ready 
Vox.  XVI.— No.  92.    ;  0  0 
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to  admit  the  evils  of  the  eastern  ports,  little  as  they  know  about 
them,  and  the  answer  is  *  they  should  go  west.'   They  should  go  west— 
that  is  true,  but  do  those  who  advocate  it  realise  what  going  west 
means  ?     Tliis  going  west  is  spoken  of  as  lightly  for  these  pennfless 
peasants  who  cannot  supply  themselves  with   two  meals  a  day  of 
Indian  meal,  as  if  it  referred  to  a  migration  '  from  the  blue  bed  to 
the  brown.'     In  Chicago,  900  miles  west  of  New  York,  wages  are 
lower  than  in  New  York.     The  emigrant  has  to  find  his  way  further 
west  certainly  than  I  penetrated  to  find  any  great  change  in  wages,  aud 
I  was  535  miles  west  of  Chicago.   To  reach  Minneapolis  each  emigrant 
should  start  from  home  with  \2L  in  his  pocket.     If  he  is  to  settle  on 
the  land  he  will  need  a  capital  of  lOOL  at  the  least  for  the  family. 
The  Government  grants  5i.  ahead ;  4Z.  4«.  goes  to  the  ship  companies, 
something  goes  to  the  railways  and  lodging-house  keepers.    But  say 
the  unions  pay  these  expenses,  say  they  provide  something  in  the  way 
of  clothing,  without  which  emplojrment  is  not  to  be  had  in  America, 
say  the  munificent  sixteen  shillings  is  left  untouched  in  the  hands  of 
the  emigrant,  how  long  will  that  support  him  in  New  York?  Just 
four  days — a  week  at  the  very  outside !     I  copy  from  an  emigrant 
lodging-house  keeper's  card  in  New  York.     Board  and  lodging  per 
day,  one  dollar ;  single  meals,  twenty-five  cents  ;  lodging,  twenty-five 
cents.     This  is  the  universal  scale  of  prices — or,  in  the  very  worst 
houses,  five  dollars  a  week.     The  clothing  provided  by  the  guardians 
will   be  of  the  cheapest,  even  if  it  is  supplied  ;  *  it  will  very  soon  be 
useless.     The  cost  of  such  a  set  of  clothes  as  would  enable  a  girl  of 
fourteen  to  find  a  place  is  calculated  at  the  lowest  to  come  to  in 
America  twenty-two  dollars.     Those  emigrants  who  leave  Ireland  on 
their  own  resources  invariably  take  with  them  a  modest  trousseau,  as 
one  may  call  it.     Having  had  probably  3,000  emigrants  through  my 
hands  last  year  I  can  testify  to  the  thoroughly  suitable  and  excellent 
underclothing  the  self-supporting  emigrant  as  a  rule  possesses.    Now 
these  families,  weighted  with  young  children,  barely  provided  with 
clothes  enough  to  land  in,  without  friends  to  shelter  them,  are  to 
be  thrown  by  thousands  into  America  to  take  their  chance.    Even 
the  yotmg  adult  almost  invariably,  as  the  people  say,  *  gets  a  fit' 
of  sickness  within  a  few  months  after  landing ;  this  is  thoroughly 
recognised  by  the   people  in   Ireland,   but    once    this    illness  is 
recovered  from,   the  breaking  in   to   the   climate  has   been  gone 
through,  and  though  there  are  always  a  small  percentage  who  have  to 
return  to  Ireland,  as  a  rule  the  health  becomes  perfectly  re-established 
in  a  short  time.    But  it  is  not- so  with  the  old  or  even  middle-aged, 
and  of  these  Government  emigrants  probably  a  large  number  will 
have  the  bread-winner  over  forty  ye^s.     These  emigrants,  even  if  at 

'  I  have  seer ;  since  writiDg  the  above,  the  assii^d  emigrants  in  Qaeenstown  cIk^ 
apparently  froir  he  pawnshops,  unable  to  speak  English,  and  as  unfit  to  struggle  in 
America  as  sa'^  '^es.  ^ 
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first  found  in  employment,  cannot  be  permanently  looked  after ;  they 
will  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  which,  as  Mr.  Sweetman  says,  even 
excellent  and  competent  artisans  find  a  hard  one,  against  the  constant 
inrush  of  capable,  vigorous,  young  men  and  women,  unembarrassed,  and 
probably  very  much  better  educated  than  themselves.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Government  emigrants  will  be 
either  bi-lingual  or  know  only  Irish.  The  bread-winner,  his  wife,  or 
his  children,  or  all,  will,  before  many  months  pass, '  get  the  fit.'  What 
is  to  happen  then  ?  This  means  four  or  five  weeks  out  of  employ- 
ment in  a  country  where  living  costs  treble  what  it  costs  at  home, 
where  such  a  tenement  as  I  described  costs  twelve  dollars  a  month. 

It  will  be  said  that  a  practical  answer  to  these  objections  will  be 
found  in  the  success  of  the  Irish  nation  in  America.  True  ;  but  look 
back  to  the  famine  years  when  alone  emigration  such  as  is  now 
proposed  took  place.  Was  it  successful  ?  Were  the  sheds  full  of 
fever  patients  at  the  ports  a  success  ?  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  coflSn- 
ships.  Thank  God  I  there  is  now  little  fear  of  the  renewal  of  that 
aspect  of  the  evil.)  Was  the  crowding,  swarming  Irish  population, 
which  has  generated  the  young  who  are  a  ^  terror '  to  respectable 
men  of  their  own  class,  a  success  ?  No.  The  success  has  been  due, 
not  to  the  forced  emigration,  not  to  the  flight  from  starvation,  not  to 
the  poisoned  alms  that  offered  exile  as  an  escape  from  English 
mercies,  but  to  the  tender  love  that  has  never  forgotten  the  ties  of 
blood.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  a  thing  I  cannot  understand,  but 
I  -was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  having  a  life-connection  with  the 
passengers'  department  of  one  of  the  greatest  English  lines,  that  the 
English  very  rarely  assist  out  their  families.  Let  an  Irish  family 
once  have  its  ^  foot  in  America,'  one  member  after  another,  even  to 
far-away  kindred,  will  be  assisted  to  emigrate.  And  not  so  alone. 
They  will  be  received,  will  be  cared  for  in  illness,  will  be  supported 
till  employment  is  found,  will  be  given  every  chance  in  the  power  of 
their  friends.  If  the  wealthy  Irish  in  the  States  did  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  but  the  tithe  of  what  the  poor  are  daily  doing  unnoticed, 
the  nation  would  indeed  have  a  fine  fiiture  before  it. 

These  Government-assisted  emigrants  will  not  be  so  received,  will 
have  no  friends  to  shelter,  advise,  and  tide  them  over  the  first 
difiSculties,  or,  if  they  have,  they  have  not  proved  themselves  such 
by  assisting  their  relations  with  money  as  in  the  case  of  normal 
emigration.^  I  quote  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins,  M.C.,  at 
Boston.  He  was  at  one  tipe  President  of  the  American  Land 
League,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  Irishmen.  Con- 
demning this  proposal  before  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  principal 
Irish  inhabitants  of  Boston,  he  said : — 

*  I  find  since  that  the  (Government  system  is  not  to  establish  people  in  employ- 
ment, but  to  send  them  to  friend|i ;  that  is,  large  helpless  famili^  viU  be  thrown  on 
straggling  people,  with  the  result  of  drawing  down  both.  ^ 

0  0  2  ^ 
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Is  the  proposal  to  take  the  men  and  women  of  Ireland  away  from  poverty,  from 
squalor  and  from  famine,  and  set  them  upon  a  land,  the  like  of  vhich  they  hare 
been  cultivating  in  their  own  country,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  bring  in  a  crop 
as  others  are  doing  ?  No  ;  but  it  is  to  take  the  Irish  men  and  women,  and  fling 
them  on  the  American  coast,  and  leave  them  there  to  die,  if  die  they  wiJl.  I  gaj 
it  here,  at  the  risk  of  saying  an  unkind  and  unpopular  thing.  There  are  6,000  Imh 
families  in  Boston  that  have  no  business  here.  There  is  no  work  here  for  them  to 
earn  a  living,  and  nothing  but  a  kind  of  misery  here  which  is  one  step  remoTed 
.from  the  misery  in  Ireland. 

He  might  have  added  too  that  it  was  misery  steeped  in  moral 
degradation,  instead  of  simple  patient  suffering,  borae  in  a  spirit 
which  I  may  illustrate  in  the  words  of  one  of  these  very  Donegal 
peasants,  whose  inconceivably  miserable  abode  had  roused  sympathy: 
'  Yes,  your  reverence,  'tis  very  bad,  but  there's  no  drips  in  heaven,^ 

I  found  wages  to  be  in  New  York  as  high  as  in  any  of  the  large 
towns  I  afterwards  visited — ^that  is,  two  dollars  a  day  seemed  the 
standard  wages  of  those  who  call  themselves  *  private  working  men,' 
what  we  should  call  day  labourers.     *  Long-shore  men ' — men  work- 
ing in  bakeries,   stores,   &c, — received  this  wage,  very  high  pay 
apparently ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  tenement  such  as  I 
have  described  costs  nearly  301.  a  year,  and  that  everything  in  the 
way  of  clothes  is  more  than  double  the  price  in  England,  the  differ- 
ence is  not  so  remarkable.    One  source  of  expense  comes  very  heavily 
on  the  poor  of  New  York.     The  fashion  requires  even  the  poorest  to 
make   a  great   display  at   funerals,  and   also  burial  lots  are  very 
expensive.      It  costs,  I   have  been  assured,  ,^100  to  bury  a  child 
amongst  the  people  of  the  working  class ;  and  unfortunately,  as  is 
well  known,  the  poor  regard  it  almost  as  a  point  of  religion  to  do  the 
utmost  possible  for  the  dead.     To  meet  these  monstrous  and  often 
absurd  expenses  societies  are  formed,  often  semi-political,  bat  also 
benefit  societies.     While  talking  with  one  of  the  members  of  these 
societies  one  evening,  the  weather  being  very  warm  he  was  sitting 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  I  noticed  a  silver  badge  worn  on  the  breast, 
and  asked  the  meaning.     I  had  touched  on  one  of  those  points  that 
make  Irishmen  love  the  system  of  government  in  America  as  heartily 
as  they  detest  the  English  system.     *  This,'  said  he,  *  is  a  deputy- 
sheriff's  badge.     I  am  a  long-shore  man,  and  I  go  to  my  work  every 
day.     If  I  see  any  crime  being  committed  in  the  street,  I  can  at 
once  clap  the  fellow  on  the  back  and  arrest  him.     I  can  arrest  a 
policeman  when  I  show  this  badge.'     I  then  learnt  that  in  the  city  of 
New  York  five  himdred  men  are  thus  chosen  as  deputy-sheriffs— men 
belonging  to  all  ranks  of  life.     The  badge  is  hidden,  and  the  men 
attend  to  their  ordinary  business  ;  but,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  they  act 
in  fact  as  a  detective  force,  having  even  power  over  the  open  guardians 
of  the  peace.  /  Such  a  system,  if  well  c?arried  out,  must  be  of  the 
utmost  importflince  in  a  city  like  New  York,  always  swarming  with  a 
fluctuating  poj^*  lation ;  and  the  trast  it  implie?  in  the  conduct  of 
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citizens,  even  of  the  poorest  class,  tends  to  raise  that  class.  The 
interest  the  poor  in  New  York  take  in  the  system  of  government, 
their  pride  in  their  independence,  their  keen  perception  of  the 
abuses,  and  yet  confidence  in  and  love  for  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  was  a  contrast  indeed  with  the  apathetic  distrust  or  the 
fierce  dislike  with  which  the  average  Irishman  regards  what  goes 
under  the  title  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland,  but  which  he  regards  as 
meaning  class  oppression,  jiu*y  packing,  and  sometimes  judicial 
murder.  Yet  the  men  are  the  same,  the  Celtic  characteristics,  in 
my  opinion,  more  marked  and  more  developed  in  every  class  among 
the  Irish-Americans  than  among  the  Irish  at  home ;  but  in  the  one 
case  they  are  living  under  a  rule  in  which  they  bear  their  own  part, 
and  no  insignificant  one,  and  in  the  other  they  see  themselves  in  their 
own  country  powerless,  and  derided,  and  defamed. 

The  entire  absence  of  servility,  the  absolute  frankness,  the 
hospitality,  respectfulness,  independence,  and  excellent  manners, 
brought  about  by  a  state  of  society  in  which  really  there  is  hardly 
any  distinction  of  class,  struck  me  most  forcibly  when  living  among 
the  poor.  In  these  tenement  houses  I  saw  the  inner  life  of  men  who 
at  home  would  have  lived  as  labourers  do  live  in  Ireland,  without 
any  one  almost  of  the  requirements  of  civilisation :  the  refinement 
of  manners  brought  about  in  a  short  time  in  America  is  amazing. 
To  give  an  instance :  In  the  tenement  houses  in  New  York,  in  the 
prairie  farms  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  the  poorer  class  of  boarding- 
houses,  table  napkins  for  breakfast  are,  if  not  the  rule  for  every  day 
use,  always  there  for  a  guest.  A  clean,  neat  table-cloth  and  napkins, 
meat  and  fruit  at  breakfast,  ice  in  the  water,  fine  white  bread ;  often 
also  conserves  and  batter  cakes.  This  is  the  food  of  the  labouring  class 
— when  successful  and  when  temperate.  But  herein  lies  the  difficulty. 
Is  a  man  certain  of  employment  in  New  York,  or  even  in  Chicago  ? 
He  is  not.  He  may  be  months  in  the  country  before  getting  regular 
employment,  and  meanwhile  the  expensive  style  of  living  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  respectable  houses,  and  even 
boarding  with  friends  in  private  houses  can  hardly  be  done  for  less  than 
12.  a  week.  Thus  he  is  driven  down  into  wretched  holes,  he  is  de- 
moralised, and  if  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  helpless  family  on 
his  hands,  I  can  only  say,  ^  God  help  them  I '  Ward's  Island  refuges 
or  the  pauper  cemeteries  will  be  their  almost  certain  destination. 
Knowing  how  long  it  often  is  before  the  men  at  least  can  procure 
employment,  and  how  many  and  great  are  the  expenses  in  New  York, 
also  how  little  money  the  average  Irish  emigrant  takes  with  him  or 
her,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  they  keep  themselves  afloat  at 
alL  But  no  doubt  the  Irish  stand  to  one  another  well.  They  receive 
friends  or  even  persons  from  the  same  neighbourhood  into  their 
houses,  and  also  make  every  ^efifort  to  find  them  emploj^^ment. 

Castle  Garden  offers  a  system  for  providing  empl  \?ment  for  emi- 
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grants,  and  I  fully  believe  Mr.  Connolly,  the  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  this  department  does  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  make  it  work  well. 
At  the  same  time  I  suspect  large  numbers  of  the  emigrants  hardly 
become  aware  of  the  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  that  Castle  Garden 
does  ofifer.  It  is  certain  that  outside  of  Castle  Garden  New  York  abounds 
with  intelligence  offices  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  servants'  regbtiy 
offices.     That  many  of  these  places  are  simply  feeders  for  dens  of 
vice  was  proved,  if  proof  was  needed,  in  a  remarkable  case  that  came 
before  the  courts  of  justice  even  when  I  was  in  America,    As  a  certain 
proportion  of  English  emigrants,  attracted  by  the  hitherto  lower 
Continental  ocean  fares,  are  taken  by  the  foreign  vessels,  and  as  also 
advertisements  of  steamers  really  sailing  from  foreign  porta  but 
apparently  professing  to  sail  from  London  and  Hull,  are  common  in 
England,  it  may  be  desirable  to  mention  that  I  was  assured  when  in 
New  York  by  a  gentleman  who  had  exceptional  professional  means 
of  knowing  the  truth,  that  this  trade  in  vice  is  certainly  recruited 
through  agents  on  the  Continent  who  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
keepers  of  intelligence  offices  in  New  York.    I  do  not  believe  that  at 
its  worst  the  English  legitimate  emigrant  shipping  trade  has  ever 
been  so  dangerous  as  the  foreign,  but  that  this  sort  of  thing  might 
go  on  and  perhaps  did  go  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  managers 
of  the  companies,  or  even  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  vessek  is,  I 
think,  beyond  dispute.     Public  watchfidness  is  the  onlysafegaard;it 
affects  every  man  on  the  ships  :  sailors,  stewards,  and  officers  equally 
know  that  misconduct  is  likely  to  come  to  the  light  in  case  the  pablic 
are  thoroughly  awake.     They  know  also  that  their  employers  will  not 
shelter  or  screen  misconduct  under  the  same  circumstances.    From 
the  most  wealthy  capitalist  in  the  business  down  to  the  cabin  boy, 
the  trade  is  dependent  on  public  favour,  and  competition  will  enforce 
discipline  and  proper  conduct,  provided  light  is  thrown  on  what  is 
going  on.     If  the  public  are  careless   and  indifferent,  companies 
become  also  careless,  and  though  competition  may  induce  some  im- 
provements, it  will  act  slowly  and  uncertainly  to  what  it  would  under 
more  favourable  circumstances. 

Of  course  there  are  individual  exceptions  where  men  do  right  for 
right's  sake,  or  from  a  farsighted  business  ability ;  but  I  speak  of  the 
average.  I  understand  that  foreigners,  Crermans  and  Scandinavians 
especially,  go  on  arrival  to  the  boarding-houses  far  more  than  the  Irish 
do,  and  that  they  also  more  than  the  Irish  fall  victims  to  the  intelli- 
gence offices.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  Irish  have  so  many  friends 
in  New  York,  and  also  are  so  well  warned  before  leaving  home  of  the 
dangers  of  the  city,  that  they  generally  escape.  At  the  same  time 
well-accredited  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  girls  applying  to 
these  intelligence  offices,  going  to  what  were  described  as  good 
situations,  and  finding  themselves  in  places  firom  which  only  the 
utmost   vigilan  e  and  determination  could  rescue  them. 
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girls,  if  in  New  York  and  friendless,  should  apply  to  the  Labour 
Bureau,  Castle  Garden ;  there  at  least  they  are  not  likely  to  be  so  led 
astray.  The  extent  to  which  this  evil  is  going  on  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  a  keeper  of  an  inteUigence  office  admitted  that  she 
supplied  women  by  contract  to  this  infamous  trade,  and  it  is  certainly 
known  that  this  was  no  exceptional  case. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  explain  exactly  what  Castle  Garden  depot 
is,  and  how  far  it  can  be  depended  on  as  a  protection  for  emigrants. 
New  York  proper  is  a  long  narrow  island  lying  between  the  Hudson  and 
East  rivers.  All  the  principal  avenues  run  the  length  of  the  island, 
parallel  or  nearly  so  with  Broadway.  Broadway  terminates  near  the 
seaward  point  of  the  island  in  a  small  square.  Just  beyond  are  some 
pretty  gardens  with  a  nice  walk  round  the  shore.  Castle  Garden  on 
the  battery  lies  at  the  extreme  point,  and  has  its  own  landing-place 
only  accessible  through  the  building  which  was  originally  a  theatre. 
The  ships  on  arrival  go  to  their  own  special  berths,  which  lie  on  either 
side  of  long  wooden  jetties,  roofed  in  so  as  to  form  immense  sheds, 
and  belong  to  the  companies.  These  range  along  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  Biver,  most  of  the  English  lines  occupying  berths  on  the 
New  York  side.  These  are  nearly  two  miles  from  Castle  Garden,  and 
here  the  emigrants  are  first  landed,  but  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
coQipaziies'  premises  or  pass  through  the  town  till  the  barge  from 
Castle  Garden  calls  for  them,  and  conveys  emigrants  of  all  nationali- 
ties direct  to  that  building.  Their  luggage  is  there  placed  in  charge 
of  certain  agencies,  and  they  themselves  file  through  a  narrow  passage 
past  a  number  of  clerks.  These  clerks  question  them  as  to  their 
country,  name,  destination,  and  family ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
such  information  as  this  was  deemed  sufficient : — Frederick  Schurt- 
zer,  Germany,  Connecticut,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  16th.'  Of  course 
such  vague  information  is  absolutely  useless  for  any  conceivable 
purpose,  and  yet  for  the  taking  down  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
such  entries  numbers  of  clerks  are  retained  who  labour  from  morning 
till  night,  and  dften  in  the  season  almost  from  night  to  morning.  It 
is  the  purest  piece  of  red-tapeism  that  can  be  conceived,  for  though  it 
may  be  that  by  careful  comparison  of  ship — entries  and  agents'  books 
it  might  be  possible  to  trace  back  where  a  man  came  from,  it  is 
totally  useless  as  showing  what  becomes  of  him  in  America. 

When  Castle  Garden  was  originally  established  it  was  intended, 
very  properly,  that  this  taking  of  names  should  be  used  as  a  means  of 
tracing  emigrants  and  uniting  families.  Now  it  may  still  be  of  service 
in  one  way,  and  one  alone — niunely,  by  giving  proof  of  a  claim  possessed 
by  an  immigrant  to  the  benefit  of  the  Ward  Island  Charities.  A 
typical  case  occurred  when  I  was  in  America,  showing  its  futility 
fm^her.  A  Swiss  family  of  emigrants  had  been  separated  on  leaving 
Europe,  the  mother  and  cl;iildren  going  by  one  ship,  the  father,  a  few 
weeks  after,  by  another.     When  the  father  came  to  New  York  all 
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trace  of  the  family  was  lost.  Now  to  my  certain  knowledge  owing  to 
the  over-booking  (that  is,  the  lines  bringing  up  more  people  and  pro- 
fessing to  take  more  people  by  one  ship  than  they  are  able  to  carry, 
and  consequently  having  to  keep  back  numbers  in  Queenstown  for  a 
week,  or  else  to  send  them  by  a  diflerent  line)  families  are  very 
frequently  separated,  single  girls  often  being  left  alone  behind  wbUe 
their  friends  go  on.  On  one  occasion  out  of  thirty  emigrants  in  my 
care  no  less  than  three  girls  were  separated  from  their  parties,  and 
though  I  succeeded  in  getting  them  right,  it  was  only  by  the  use  of 
very  special  influence.  Owing  to  Christian  and  surnames  being  so 
commonly  alike,  and  also  owing  to  the  stupidity  and  inexperience  of 
the  emigrants  themselves,  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  prevent  this 
happening.  With  proper  arrangements  at  Castle  Garden  such  cases 
should  be  at  once  traceable  on  the  books.  As  it  is,  once  the  emigrant 
is  outside  Castle  Garden  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  or  her;  and 
though  emigrants  can  themselves  apply  and  watch  for  their  friends  at 
Castle  Garden  and  do  so,  an  emigrant  arriving  whose  friends  are  not 
on  the  look-out  has  very  little  assistance  in  getting  on  their  traces. 

Castle  Garden  itself  really  ofiFers  no  sleeping  accommodation  what- 
soever ;  it  is  simply  a  vast,  round,  open,  domed  shed  surrounded  by 
outer  sheds  for  luggage,  &c.  In  the  centre  the  clerks  belonging  to  the 
name-books,  railways,  and  exchange  of  money,  do  their  business. 
Outside  the  railing,  separating  them  from  the  emigrants,  the  space 
forms  a  great  waiting-room,  bare  and  dirty,  with  a  few  seats  and 
tables  of  refreshment.  Emigrants  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
building  at  night ;  but  if  they  do  they  must  lie  on  the  bare  boards, 
men,  women,  and  children  together.  At  the  refreshment  room  they 
have  to  pay  nearly  double  the  right  price  for  food ;  the  baggage 
express  overcharges  enormously,  and  the  railway  fares  are  higher 
than  they  can  be  bought  outside.  Mr.  William  Onahan,  Catholic 
Colonisation  Society,  states :  '  I  know  that  on  occasions,  the  fare  paid 
by  immigrants  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  to  other  points  in  the 
West  has  been  in  excess  of  the  first-class  passenger  rates  to  the  same 
points.'  At  an  examination  held  in  New  York  this  autumn  it  was 
shown  that  every  package  belonging  to  an  emigrant  is  charged  10 
cents  for  by  the  express  man,  even  when  they  desire  to  look  after  it 
themselves ;  that  beer  costing  outside  Castle  Garden  4  cents,  soW 
inside  for  12  cents,  sausages  at  10  cents  a  pound  for  25  cents,  milk 
at  6  cents  a  quart,  for  5  cents  a  pint.  The  New  York  Herald  says 
justly :  '  This  wholesale  pillage  reflects  severely  on  New  York  and  on 
the  whole  country.  There  should  be  a  radical  revolution  in  the 
whole  system.' 

The  consequence  of  Ull  this  is  that  emigrants  do  not  as  a  rule 
remain  in  Castle  Garde|i.  As  soon  as  the  names  of  a  shipload  have 
been  entered,  the  doors  kre  opened  and  the  licensed  boarding-bouse 
keepers  come  to  look  for  customers.    TJhey  are  required  to  wear  a 
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badge,  and,  at  least,  inside  the  building  no  rough  usage  of  emigrants 
or  quarrelling  is  permitted,  this  forming  a  favourable  contrast  with 
the  scenes  of  disorder  that  take  place  in  Cork,  and  Queenstown,  and 
to  some  extent,  I  believe,  in  Liverpool.  I  heard  that  in  former  times 
the  savage  conduct  of  the  boarding-house  keepers  was  such  that  the 
Castle  Garden^officials  found  it  necessary  to  go  armed  amongst  them. 
That  sort  of  thing  has  been  put  down,  but  emigrants  and  others  give 
very  unfavourable  reports  in  relation  to  the  boarding-houses.  Prob- 
ably there  is  exaggeration,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  good,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  emigrants  need  to  be  very  cautious,  as  not  only 
are  young  women  in  danger  of  receiving  bad  advice,  but  there  is  also 
said  to  be  organised  cheating  between  shops  and  the  keepers  of  these 
houses. 

I  should  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  English  Protestants  to 
this  question,  and  to  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  some 
agency  which  should  meet,  direct,  and  advise  emigrants.  The  great 
want  in  London  of  an  Emigrant  Home  under  proper  management 
seems  to  be  now  supplied ;  Liverpool,  though  leaving  much  to  be 
desired,  has  some  good  houses  certainly,  Queenstown  I  have  tried  to 
deal  with  myself  as  far  as  I  could,  but  in  New  York  several  agenta 
and  at  least  one  good  home  are  required.  It  is  essential  in  such  a 
work  to  have  each  shipload  met  on  landing,  to  have  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  English  ports  and  New  York,  and  also,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  have  notices  relative  to  such  work  distributed  on  board 
ship.  Also  to  work  in  kindly  union  with  the  companies,  who  would, 
I  feel  sure,  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  forward  all  such  work  as 
was  being  done  for  the  emigrant. 

As  it  is,  granting  even  the  Castle  Garden  authorities  do  their 
utmost,  the  work  is  beyond  them.  The  multitudes  they  have  to  deal 
with  simply  crush  any  possibility  of  individual  care.  In  my  opinion 
the  work  would  be  far  better  done  by  the  individual  companies. 
Castle  Garden  merely  acting  as  a  very  much  more  highly  organised 
labour  bureau  than  at  present,  and  also  having  under  its  care  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ward  Island  Hospitals  and  Charities.  Of  course 
State  supervision  should  require  from  the  companies  the  fulfilment 
of  what  they  might  undertake  for  the  forwarding  and  protection  of 
their  emigrants ;  but  competition  would  have  its  fair  play,  and  for  the 
money  now  taxed  on  the  companies  per  head,  they  could  provide  all  and 
more  than  all  Castle  Garden  now  provides,  whilst  it  would  be  their 
clear  interest  to  make  as  good  terms  as  possible  with  the  railways  for 
their  emigrants,  whom  they  might  either  provide  themselves  in  res- 
pectable boarding  houses,  or  insure  its  being  done  for  them  by  others  in 
of  course  licensed  houses.  In  Philadelphia  all  this  is  being  done  already 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the  Philadelphian  (American  Line)  Com- 
pany, assisted  by  the  agents  of  two  charitable  societies,  the  Hibernian 
Society  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ancient  Order  of  Hibernians) 
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and  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union.  Havins^  seen  in  Phila- 
delphia how  thoroughly  this  work  could  be  met  by  a  company, 
when  assisted  by  agents  of  Emi^ant  Aid  Societies,  even  when  there 
was  no  close  competition  and  therefore  less  motive  to  improvement, 
my  previously  formed  opinion  that  the  arrangements  of  Castle  Garden 
though  originally  useful  were  now  out  of  date,  and  should  be  supeneded 
by  more  individualised  effort  on  the  part  of  the  companies  under 
supervision  of  the  Government  and  of  agents  accredited  by  societies 
belonging  to  the  different  nationalities,  and  having  communicationfl 
throughout  the  West,  was  strongly  confirmed. 

Emigrants  who  leave  Castle  Garden  if  going  to  their  friends  in 
New  York  are  entirely  lost  sight  of ;  if  to  the  boarding-houses,  the 
keepers  are  supposed  to  return  the  next  day  a  report  of  those  resident 
with  them,  but  as  no  check  is  kept  either  at  the  time  emigrants 
leave  Castle  Garden  or  subsequently  as  to  the  correctness  of  these 
lists,  except  so  far  that  if  a  case  of  gross  over-crowding  were  dis- 
covered the  licence  might  be  revoked,  no  doubt  they  have  this  matter 
of  crowding  very  much  in  their  own  hands.  Judging  by  the  boarding- 
houses  I  did  see,  which,  moreover,  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  excep- 
tionally respectable,  I  should  say  that  greater  crowding  must  be 
permitted  in  New  York  than  under  the  Lodging  House  Act  in 
Queenstown.  These  houses  were  built  on  the  ordinary  tenement 
house  system,  and  the  beds  were  packed  very  close  in  the  rooms,  beds 
too  evidently  intended  for  two  or  more  persons.  Moreover,  I  vas 
shown  only  the  two  lower  floors,  notwithstanding  my  expressed  wish 
to  see  the  whole  house.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  how  far  and  how 
efficiently  the  night  inspection  of  these  lodging-houses  was  carried 
out.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  emigrant  lodging- 
houses,  female  inspectors  should  be  appointed  as  well  as  male,  and 
that  in  all  such  towns  as  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  and  New  York 
an  efficient  lady  official  should  be  employed  by  the  Governments  to 
enter  into  all  details  relative  to  both  steerages,  lodging-houses,  asd 
railway  arrangements.  The  interests  of  women  in  the  matter  are 
much  more  pressing  than  those  of  men,  and  considering  that  only 
two  years  ago  many  of  the  principal  lines  were  in  \he  habit  of 
carrying  thousands  of  women  yearly,  without  providing  even  one 
matron  to  look  after  them,  and  that  even  now  some  lines  are  still 
refusing  to  provide  them,  neither  they  nor  the  Board  of  Trade  can  be 
said  to  have  proved  themselves  very  careful  of  the  interests  of  the 
women  imtil  stirred  up  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

In  connection  with  Castle  Garden  I  have  already  referred  more 
than  once  to  the  Ward  Island  Charities.  These  are  maintained  by  a 
tax  per  head  on  the  emigrant  paid  by  the  steamship  companies.  I 
.find  the  history  of  this  tax  to  be  as  follows: — 

Inman  line  went  to  New  York  January  1857.  The  tax  was  then 
$2  paid  to  the  office  of  the  City  Chamberlain. 
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In  1874-5  the  Compames  paid  /l^. 

In  1876  to  1879-81  tax  ceased — Companies  resisted  payment. 

In  1882,  legalised  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  reimposed,  amount 
50  cents,  payable  to  City  Treasurer,  and  is  still  in  force. 

As  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  502,171  emigrants 
passed  through  New  York,  the  sum  collected  even  under  the  two-shilling 
tax  is  enormous,  over  50,000i.  yearly.  They  have  to  show  for  this 
money  Castle  Garden  itself  and  the  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
pauper  wards  on  Ward  Island. 

For  five  years  after  the  landing  of  an  emigrant  at  New  York  he 
has  a  right  to  the  support  of  the  State,  through  Castle  Garden,  if  de- 
stitute ;  the  State  in  the  first  instance  having  the  right  to  refuse  tx> 
receive  paupers,  lunatics,  or  persons  disabled  from  the  ships.  Ward 
Island  lies  about  two  miles  or  more  from  Castle  Garden,  in  the  East 
Siver  I  think.  A  portion  of  the  island  is  reserved  for  the  immigrant 
charities,  the  rest  is  occupied  by  other  State  buildings.  I  visited  the 
island  with  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Superintendent  of  Castle  Garden,  and 
Mr.  Lynch,  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  I  also  heard  the  manage- 
ment pretty  fully  discussed  by  others,  and  obtained,  through  a  warder 
who  had  left  the  island  after  a  nine  months'  sojourn,  an  account 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  great 
hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  also  a  poor-house  where  destitute  emigrants 
are  received.  I  heard  no  complaints  as  to  the  hospital,  and  as  far  as 
a  visitor  could  judge  it  would  be  hard  to  find  fiault ;  certaiuly  the 
buildings  appear  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  limatic 
asylums  (for  there  is  more  than  one  house  devoted  to  this  purpose)  are 
separate  from  the  hospital.  Though  the  United  States  reserves  the 
right  to  return  lunatic  or  pauper  immigrants  to  their  native  homes, 
yet  after  the  immigrants  have  once  settled  in  the  States  I  imagine 
this  right  is  rarely  exercised. 

But  to  return  to  Castle  Garden  and  New  York.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  one  part  of  the  Castle  Garden  work,  exclusive  of  Ward 
Island,  worth  not  only  preserving  but  greatly  extending  was  the 
Labour  Bureau.  I  do  not  think  nearly  as  much  is  made  of  it  as 
might  be  under  a  properly  organised  system.  It  should  be  worked 
by  nationalities.  At  present  the  whole  of  this  department  appears  to 
lie  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  ConoUy  and  a  German  lady,  who  especially 
attends  to  the  women.  The  Labour  Bureau  is  distinct  from  the  main 
building  of  Castle  Garden.  Notices  are'placed  in  the  central  waiting- 
room  calling  attention  to  its  existence,  but  in  such  language  that  I 
greatly  doubt  if  many  of  the  Irish  emigrants  would  understand  or 
notice  them.  In  every  respect  a  more  direct  personal  appeal  is  re- 
quired. Emigrants  are  so  imeducated,  and  thoughtless,  and  inex- 
perienced, that  it  is  necessary  to  reach  them  by '  coming  to  close  grips.* 
Whilst  in  the  western  States  I  urged  very  strongly  the  need  of  some 
system  to  assist  emigrants  on  arrival — assistance  both  in  advice  and 
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also  in  the  advance  of  railway  fares.  Unfortunately,  at  this  time  the 
dread  and  dislike  (which  I  fully  share)  of  the  State-assisted  emigration 
has  impeded  any  attempt  being  made  to  assist  the  natural  emigration 
and  get  it  on  a  better  footing.  Supposing,  however,  that  such  a 
society  were  formed,  which  should  from  each  State  communicate  with 
a  thoroughly  competent  agent  in  Castle  Garden  respecting  employerg 
seeking  labour,  male  or  female,  can  it  be  doubted  that  numbers  of 
these  Western  employers  would  willingly  advance  railway  fares  to 
procure  competent  hands  ?  People  isolated  and  working  alone  would 
naturally  fear  to  do  this,  lest  the  employ^  should  on  arrival  in  a 
city  refuse  to  work  with  the  person  they  had  engaged  with,  but  if  a 
society  worked  together  a  man  might  be  forced  to  fulfil  bis  contract 
In  the  same  way,  emigrants  might  rightly  look  with  suspicion  on 
private  offers  of  employment,  especially  for  the  women  ;  but  if  these 
offers  were  accredited  by  a  society  under  clerical  direction  they  would 
then  confidently  trust  themselves  to  its  care.  Even  as  a  money 
speculation,  if  worked  by  such  hands  as  would  command  confidence, 
the  advance  of  railway  fares  miglit  be  made  to  pay.  Say,  in  a 
town  like  Chicago,  masons  are  wanted ;  the  society  brings  up  the 
number  needed,  the  employer  repays  the  society  out  of  the  wages  of 
the  emigrant  and  some  small  sum  extra.  This  would  greatly  tend  to 
the  relief  of  the  present  stagnation  in  the  eastern  ports — a  stagnation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  results  as  much  from  sheer  want  of  money  with 
which  to  move  west  as  from  either  ignorance  or  love  of  city  life.  No 
doubt,  once  the  emigrant  is  absorbed  into  the  elements  of  an  eastern 
city  it  becomes  very  hard  to  stir  him,  but  on  first  arrival  much  might 
be  done.  The  society  might  work  direct  with  the  shipping  companies 
and  through  their  agents  everywhere  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
Continent.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  advertise 
the  class  of  labour,  the  wages,  locality,  and  name  of  employers.  I 
doubt  if  it  would  at  all  stimulate  emigration,  except  so  far  that  it 
would  probably  largely  increase  the  number  of  those  who  succeed  in 
America^  and  in  this  manner,  as  regards  Irish  emigration,  it  would,  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  nation,  more  than  counterbalance  any  evil 
that  might  ensue  to  the  nation  at  home  by  the  loss  of  a  very  few 
individuals. 

England  would  hardly  understand  this  part  of  the  argument ; 
but  in  writing  for  this  Seview  one  addresses  as  large  an 
American  public  as  an  English,  and  in  America  this  point  is  th 
point.  The  Irish-American  nation  is  determined  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  show  their  disapprobation  of  the  English  policy  of  a  kind 
of  national  exile  by  way  of  quieting  Ireland.  They  dread  to  give 
any  kind  of  protection  even  to  the  emigrant  going  on  his  own 
resources  lest  it  might  smooth  the  way  of  the  Government  in  this 
policy.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  them  in  considering  that  no  help 
whatsoever  should  be   given  to  England  in  ridding  her  hands  of 
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people  for  whose  lives  she  makes  herself  responsible  by  insisting  on 
maintaining  her  rule  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  looking  on 
the  natiural  emigration  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  is  the  great 
educating  force  in  Ireland  ;  it  is  the  knowledge  and  strength  of  the 
Irish  nation  in  America  that  gives  us  strength  at  home.  When  in 
America  I  heard  the  argument  that,  if  the  Irish  had  been  driven  to 
bay  by  being  cooped  up  in  Ireland,  they  must  have  won  Home  Rule 
before  this.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Their  numbers  count  for  little. 
Moral  force  and  the  extended  sympathy  of  nations  count  for  much. 
I  believe  the  five  millions  in  Ireland  of  to-day  are  infinitely  stronger 
than  the  eight  or  nine  millions  who  followed  O'Connell's  lead,  or  my 
father's  in  1845  and  1848.  Besides  to  try  to  stop  emigration,  the 
natural  flow  of  emigration,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  People  will  not  stay  in  the  country  when 
there  is  no  work  to  be  had  in  it.  Let  Irish-Americans  push  the 
question  of  Home  Rule  by  every  Christian  means,  for  only  through 
Home  Rule  shall  we  get  what  is  essential  at  present  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  life — namely,  a  government  that  will  lead  public 
work,  public  spirit,  industrial  education  and  development  of  home 
resources,  but  let  them  also  remember  that,  were  we  standing  alone 
we  must  certainly  look  to  the  American-Irish  for  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  now  lacking  to  us — namely,  experience  in  trade,  push,  capital, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Therefore  the  American  Irish  merely 
looking  at  the  matter  as  a  political  question  ought  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  raise  the  nation  in  America  as  well  as  at  home. 

Whatever  work  was  done  in  this  direction  should  be  done 
openly,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  such  societies  as  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  and  others  of  a  religious  or  social 
nature.  They  should  undertake  the  supervision  of  respectable  tem- 
perance boarding-houses  for  the  men,  and  the  women  should  be  able 
to  seek  temporary  lodging  under  the  care  of  Sisters  of  Religious 
Orders.  In  no  case  should  such  societies  advance  ocean  fares  or 
work  for  State-aided  emigrants.  This  would  be  a  certain  means  of 
swamping  the  work  with  the  ne'er-do-weels  of  Europe,  but  a  man  or 
a  woman  who  has  been  able  to  make  out  his  passage  across  the  ocean 
independently  gives  a  proof  of  capacity  that  entitles  him  or  her  to 
help  and  guidance. 

Now  to  work  such  a  scheme  perfectly  not^only  should  there  be  at 
Castle  Garden  as  at  present  a  general  agent  supervising  the  Labour 
Bureau,  but  there  should  also  be  an  agent  representing  the  society  of 
each  nation  working  out  this  plan.  The  lists  of  persons  so  placed  out 
by  the  society  in  each  State  with  the  fullest  particulars  should  be  pub- 
lished^monthly  and  added  to  it  should  be  the  particulars  of  persons  en- 
quiring^for  labour.  New  immigrants  could  on  consulting  these  lists  see 
where  friends  had  gone  and  whether  employment  suitable  to  them  could 
be  found  in  the  same  locality.  There  would  thus  be  an  orderly  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  newcomers  to  the  points  needing  them ;  they  would  no  longer 
gravitate  to  the  eastern  towns  but  would  spread  all  over  the  country. 
Emigration  would  not  then  be  the  risking,  often  degrading,  change  it 
now  is,  and  every  man  would  go  from  home  with  a  clear  view  as  to  his 
probabilities  of  success.  That  it  would  be  possible  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  set  such  a  work  afloat  I  am  convinced ;  bat  tmfortunatelythe 
exceeding  bitterness  of  feeling  produced  in  America  by  the  present  undis- 
guised attempt,  on  the  part  of  England,  to  stamp  out  Irish  discontent 
by  expatriating  the  Irish  through  assisted  emigration  offered  to  a 
starving  population,  is  such,  that  I  think  it  probable  not  only 
will  the  assisted  emigration  be  almost  boycotted  and  the  Grovem- 
ment  agents  altogether  so,  but  even  the  normal  emigration  will  \)e 
impeded  as  far  as  possible. 

Now  there  is  another  assisted  emigration  against  which  I  must 
here  raise  a  protest.   It  has  been  started  and  maintained  by,  I  believe, 
an  excellent  man ;  it  has  been  countenanced  by  good  men  both  in 
America  and  at  home ;  yet,  after  watching  it  for  a  year  closely,  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  if  not  a  complete  mistake.    I 
speak  of  Mr.  Vere  Foster's  system  of  assisting  single  girls  to  emigrate. 
What  he  does  is  this.     On  the  application  of  a  girl  from  certain 
large  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  supported  by  proof  from  a  priest 
or  others  of  the  girl's  inability  to  emigrate  on  her  own  account,  Mr. 
Vere  Foster  sends  a  voucher  of  half  the  passage-money.      These 
vouchers  are  accepted  by  the  ship-agents  at  the  ports  as  equivalent 
to  money  paid  down.   The  girls  go  their  own  way  to  their  own  friends 
or  not  as  may  be,  no  enquiry  is  made  as  to  what  becomes  of  them,  no 
agents  receive  them  (or  at  least  have  done  so  hitherto)  ;  they  simply 
receive  on  application  a  bribe  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  leave  Ireland. 
If  this  assistance  were  given  to  girls  in  the  foul  slums  of  London, 
Liverpool,  or  even  the  Irish  towns,  it  might  be  said  it  would  be  well 
they  should  go :  that  they  cannot  stand  in  greater  moral  dangers  than 
they  do  at  present.     But  who  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
world  would  dream  of  deliberately  sending  girls  into  Liverpool  and 
London — girls,  too,  from  the  wildest,  most  inexperienced,  most  savage 
portions  of  a  wild  country — girls  who  do  not  know  what  moral  con- 
tamination means — girls  who,  as  I  can  testify,  for  I  have  had  hundreds 
of  them  through  my  hands,  are  quite  amazingly  ignorant  and  wild, 
though  as  innocent  as  babes.     Who  in  their  senses  would  do  this? 
Father  Nugent  says  nuns  have  so  sent  girls  to  Liverpool  to  bis  know- 
ledge ;  only  such  religious,  secluded  and  innocent  as  the  girls  them- 
selves, would  do  it.   Yet  in  what  does  it  differ  from  Mr.  Vere  Foster's 
work?    He  claims  to  have  sent  in  the  last  year  15,000  women  to 
America.    Let  us  see  the  life  he  sends  them  into.    In  the  first  place 
I  will  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  in  Boston  at  the  meeting  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  by  Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly : — 
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I  recently  eaw  an  agent  sent  here  by  the  English  Goremment  to  prepare  the 
way  for  this  emigration.  He  showed  me  a  list  of  the  manufj^tuiing  towns  in  Ne^ 
England  which  he  said  he  had  visited.  Employers  in  each  place  had  told  him  the 
town  could  take  so  many  women.  Fall  River,  300 ;  Taunton  200,  &c. ;  making  a 
total  of  thousands  of  women  to  be  taken  in  this  State  alone.  I  told  this  man  that 
he  probably  would  not  take  my  word  that  this  was  wrong,  but  to  go  and  see  one 
of  the  leading  manu&eturers  and  statisticians  of  this  country,  and  of  the  world,  a 
man  whose  name  is  known  abroad  as  well  as  here.  That  man  said  to  him  that 
if  he  brought  those  girls  over  he  would  be  doing  a  heinous  crime.' 

This  may  be  counted  as  a  prejudiced  statement  coming  as  it  does 
from  an  Irishman  strongly  opposed  to  the  depopulation  of  Ireland, 
but  I  can  back  it  up  by  evidence  which  had  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  the  assisted  emigration  question — a  case  tried  in  Judge  Barrett's 
Court  in  New  York,  on  which  the  Judge  made  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

There  is  something  to  me  inexpressibly  sad  about  this  case.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  ignoring  vice  ;  that  is  neither  wise  nor  safe.  The  only  true 
philosophy  is  that  which  seeks  the  truth  below  the  surface,  and  does  its  best  to 
Temove  what  is  dangerous  to  public  health  and  public  morals.  To  me  it  is  a  yery 
ptiable  picture,  that  of  those  100  girls  employed  at  lowest  wages,  barely  adequate 
for  sustenance,  surrounded  by  every  possible  temptation — maybe  the  greatest  of  all 
temptations,  that  which  springs  from  actual  want  and  pressing  need. 

Again,  I  quote  from  the  Catholic  Standard,  It  has  na  reference 
to  the  assisted  emigration,  but  speaks  of  the  general  case  of  all  working 
girls  in  Massachusetts,  the  very  State  where  200  and  300  girls  are  to 
be  disposed  of  in  each  town. 

The  testimony  elicited  by  the  Massachusetts'  Senate  Committee  on  education 
and  labour  reveals  a  terrible  condition  of  things  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  that 
State.  It  discloses  an  extent  of  immorality  which  is  absolutely  startling  to 
think  of.' 

I  cannot  quote  even  the  whole  of  what  is  here  said — this  Review 
cordd  not  admit  it ;  but  further  on  : — 

As  for  the  girls  who  act  as  saleswomen^  numbers  of  them  receive  only  two  doUacs 
and  a  half  per  week  for  their  services.  Yet  they  are  expected  to  dress  genteelly 
as  well  as  board  themselves.  That  they  cannot  do  it  out  of  their  wages  is  plain. 
Not  are  we  left  to  surmise  &c. 

This  in  Massachusetts.  This  in  the  manufisu^turing  towns  of  New 
England,  where  especially  the  Oovemment-assisted  emigrants  are  to 
be  placed  out.  To  this  life  girls  who  are  as  guileless,  as  inexperienced 
as  young  lambs,  are  literally  bribed  by  the  gift  of  two  or  three 
'  pou^s  to  have  recourse ;  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  from  father 
and  moth^,  either  alone  or  in  the  care  of  relatives  who  may  or  may 
not  belong  to  that  class  of  Irish  who  are  a  ^  terror.'  In  my  opinion 
it  is  one  of  the  grossest  cases  of  misdirected  charity  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  What  does  It  matter  that  it  is  supported  by  good  men? 
I  know  it  is ;  but  can  they  go  behind  these  bare  facts  ? 
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I  cannot  blame  the  Irish  Americans  that  they  feel  very  bitterly 
on  this  subject.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  stand  by  and  see  a  fair  and 
beautiful  country  steadily  depopulated,  and  yet  ever-increaslDgly 
poor ;  to  see  aU  suggestions  of  means  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to 
support  themselves  pooh-poohed ;  to  see  a  nation  which,  a  short  time 
since,  numbered  near  nine  millions  now  reduced  to  near  five ;  and  yet 
for  ever  to  hear,  and  to  know  the  truth  of,  the  chronic  cry,  *  There  is 
famine  in  the  land  in  these  days  I '  Yes,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  stand 
by  and  see  all  this  going  on  in  that  country  to  which  we  are  so  pas- 
sionately attached,  that  country  which  is  the  wedding-ring  of  the 
Irish  race  from  pole  to  pole,  that  sacred  isle  which  is  the  symbol  of 
our  faith  and  the  grave  of  our  fathers,  that  home  of  our  love  which  is 
to  us  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  nations.  A  danger 
it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  is  growing  up  for  England  there  in 
America,  and  England  seems  determined  to  do  all  she  can  to 
strengthen  and  increase  it.  It  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  Congress  at  present  sitting  only  nineteen  members  were  foreign- 
bom  ;  now  in  the  new  Congress  lately  elected  about  forty  are  foreign- 
bom,  about  thirty  of  whom  are  Irish-born. 

It  may  be  said  the  Germans  counterbalance  the  Irish.  They  do 
in  wealth,  in  industry,  in  character,  in  ability,  but  not  in  political 
influence.  The  Germans  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  lani 
They  are  far  richer  and  often  more  successful  than  the  Irish.  They  are 
steadier,  more  sober,  more  plodding ;  but  their  aim  is  wealth,  comfort, 
happy  homes*  They  live  more  apart  from  the  national  life,  they 
have  their  German  newspapers,  and  they  speak  their  German  tongue 
interlarded  with  Americanisms.  Now  the  Irishman  is  a  brain  particle : 
he  gravitates  to  the  life-centres.  He  is  cursed  with  the  vice  of 
thinking ;  he  is  too  often  the  gifted  maniac,  but  withal  be  is  the 
man  who  in  every  country  but  his  own  takes  the  lead.  In  the  States 
the  Irishman  is  on  the  press^  in  the  law,  in  the  army,  in  all  profes- 
sions— above  all,  in  politics ;  he  is  a  very  powerful  leaven  for  good  or 
•evil  in  American  life,  and,  grant  the  rest  of  the  nation  were  passiTe, 
the  Irish-American  nation  is  quite  strong  enough  in  any  critical 
moment  to  turn  the  scale  for  war.  But  is  the  Yankee  element  so  in 
love  with  British  government  of  Ireland  as  to  oppose  strongly  the 
-feeling  of  the  Irish  citizens  ?  I  have  seen  apparently  pure  Yankee 
papers  denouncing  England  as  bitterly  as  the  Irish  World  could  do. 
What  would  even  the  threat  of  war  with  America  mean  to  England? 
See  those  great  English  trades  that  rest  on  America;  go  from 
Liverpool  in  any  direction  you  choose,  and  see  town  after  town  8U^ 
rounded  by  miles  on  miles  of  workmen's  (often  too  miserable)  dwelling- 
places,  crowded  out  into  the  country  lanes ;  see  the  back-yards  of 
these  houses  swarming  with  poor  little  children,  and  think  what  the 
stoppage  of  the  American  trades  would  mean.  They  are  frail  enough, 
many  of  them,  as  it  is ;  many  are  silently  passing  across  the  water  to 
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America  ;  but,  if  the  supply  of  raw  material  was  suddenly  checked, 
what  would  be  the  result?  In  a  few  weeks  the  cry  of  famine ;  in  a 
few  months  the  upheaval  of  that  enormous  mass  of  semi-savage  human 
life.  To  pass  through  that  country  makes  me  shudder ;  the  possibili- 
ties are  so  terrible,  so  probably  drawing  near.  No  suffering  we  have  in 
Ireland  could  come  near  to  it ;  but  Ireland  will  be  the  torch,  Ireland 
will  be  the  centre  of  danger  if  no  mod/iis  vivendi  is  found  between  the 
nations.  We  only  ask  the  standpoint  England  insists  on  for  every  nation 
she  is  not  herself  oppressing — namely,  self-government,  tha  manage- 
ment of  our  own  finances,  and  the  rule  of  our  own  people.  Then  if  we 
should  starve,  as  very  probably  we  should,  England  would  no  longer 
bear  the  blame.  Then  if  we  are  robbed,  misgoverned,  our  business 
neglected,  as  is  very  probable,  at  least  we  could  not  be  worse  off  than 
we  are  now,  and  we  should  be  learning  experience.  With  what 
genuine  delight  the  Times  would  mark  and  record  all  our  short- 
comings, once  England  had  washed  her  hands  of  us.  American  senti- 
ment would  also  turn  round  ;  we  should  bear  the  blame  for  all  our 
own  misdeeds ;  we  should  go  through  a  time  of  exasperation  when 
difficulties  and  failures  would  attend  every  step,  when  sympathy 
would  be  with  our  enemies,  not  with  us ;  but  all  the  time  we  should 
be  learning  to  lay  our  misfortunes  on  those  rightly  t^  blame,  not  as 
now,  on  an  abstraction — the  British  Government.  This  is  to  me  the 
first  and  greatest  gain  to  be  expected  from  Home  Bule,  that  the 
whole  nation  should  be  brought  suddenly  and  sentiently  in  contact 
with  the  actual. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  Irish  America  without  bringing  up 
this  central  absorbing  question.  Of  this  most  interesting  country  of 
America,  and  of  this  most  interesting  conglomerate  nation  that 
inhabits  it,  I  could  still  write  a  great  deal  of  what  I  do  know  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  immense  spaces  of  the  national  life  on  the  very 
horders  of  which  I  have  not  touched  in  my  experience.  I  have  been 
frequently  asked  if  Democracyy  an  American  Novel,  is  a  fair  picture. 
On  that  subject,  I  answer,  my  opinion  is  not  worth  hearing,  but  there 
is  one  sentence  in  the  book  about  the  truth  of  which  I  do  know  ;  it  is 
this :  *  '*  Society  "  in  America  means  all  the  honest,  kindly-mannered, 
pleasant-voiced  women,  and  all  the  good,  brave,  unassuming  men 
iDetween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Each  of  these  has  a  firee  pass  in 
every  city  and  village,  **  good  for  this  generation  only,"  and  it  depends 
on  each  to  make  use  of  this  pass  or  not  as  it  may  suit  his  or  her  fancy. 
To  this  rule  there  are  no  exceptions.*  This  is  true.  I  know  it  to  be 
so. 

Charlotte  G.  O'Bribn. 
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CHARLES  READE. 

To  a  country  and  a  century  in  which  the  higher  form  of  drama  has 
been  supplanted  and  superseded  by  the  higher  form  of  novel,  the  loss 
of  an  energetic  and  able  craftsman  in  the  trade  of  narrative  fiction 
must  naturally  seem  more  or  less  considerable.     The  brilliant  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Charles  Eeade,  his  vivid  and  vehement  force  of  style, 
his  passionate  belief  and  ardent  delight  in  the  greatness  of  his  calling, 
would  have  conferred  a  certain  kind  of  interest  on  a  literary  figure  of 
less  serious  pretentions  to  regard.     It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  on 
the  morrow  of  his  death  there  should  have  arisen  in  the  little  world 
of  letters  a  little  noise  of  debate  as  to  the  proper  station  and  defini- 
tion of  so  remarkable  a  writer.     Whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  man  of 
genius — whether  his  genius,  if  he  had  such  a  thing,  was  wide  or 
narrow,  deep  or  shallow,  complete  or  incomplete — became  at  once, 
for  the  moment,  a  matter  in  some  quarters  of  something  like  per- 
sonal controversy.     If  he  had  often  written  as  well  as  he  could  some- 
times write — or,  again,  if  he  had  often  written  as  ill  as  he  could  some- 
times write — there  would  be  no  possibility  of  dispute  on  the  subject 
He  has  left  not  a  few  pages  which  if  they  do  not  live  as  long  as  the 
English  language  will  fail  to  do  so  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  solely  through  the  malice  of  accident,  by  which  so  many  repu- 
tations well  worthy  of  a  longer  life  have  been  casually  submerged  or 
eclipsed. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  taken  good  care  that  few  of  his 
larger  and  more  laboured  works  shall  have  so  much  as  a  fair  chance 
for  their  lives.  No  man  was  ever  at  more  pains  to  impair  his  own 
prospects  of  literary  survival.  His  filrst  two  stories  were  the  verj 
quintessence  of  theatrical  ability — and  were  now  and  then  something 
more.  But  if  some  of  his  best  eflFects  were  due  to  his  experience  as 
a  dramatic  aspirant,  not  a  few  of  his  more  glaring  faults  as  a  novelist 
are  traceable  to  the  same  source.  The  burlesque  duel  in  Christk 
Johnstone,  the  preposterous  incident  of  the  living  portrait  in  Peg 
Wojfflngton,  might  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  couple  of  farces ;  but 
in  serious  fiction  they  are  such  blemishes  as  cannot  be  eflFaced  and 
can  hardly  be  redeemed  by  the  charming  scenes  which  precede  or 
follow  them — the  rescue  of  the  drowning  dauber  by  his  discarded 
bride,  and  the  charity  of  the  triumphant  actress  to  the  household  of 
the  stage-struck  poetaster.     These  are  small  matters :  but  there  are 
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errors  of  the  same  stamp  in  the  more  important  works  of  the  maturer 
novelist. 

Take  the  first  book  which  gave  a  wide  echo  to  his  name — 
that  which  bears  the  awkward  label,  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  indispensable  figures  in  the  story 
might  have  done  well  enough  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  but  does 
very  much  less  than  well  between  the  boards  of  a  novel.  ^  Levi  the 
Jew '  has  been  unjustly,  I  think,  dismissed  as  an  elaborate  and  abso- 
lute fiEulure :  he  has  at  all  events  more  vitality  and  verisimilitude 
than  *the  gentle  Jew'  of  Our  Mutual  Friend,  or  the  Messianic 
Jew  of  Daniel  Deronda,  or  even  the  less  unimaginable  Israelite  of 
La  Femnie  de  Claude:  the  remnants  of  the  chosen  J)eople  seem 
seldom  to  bring  their  admiring  students  a  stroke  of  good  luck  in  the 
line  of  sentimental  or  enthusiastic  fiction :  but  it  is  when  set  beside 
or  between  such  living  and  complete  figures  as  Greorge  Fielding  and 
Tom  Bobinson  that  the  grateful  and  vindictive  Hebrew  appears  out  of 
his  place  by  day,  so  far  from  the  footlights  behind  which  he  could  be 
seen  in  due  relief  and  measured  by  the  proper  standard. 

A  far  more  absolute  failure  is  the  athletico«seraphic  chaplain — 
Prince  Rodolphe  (of  the  Myst^ea  de  Paris)  in  Anglican  orders,  and 
much  astonished  to  find  himself  translated  into  a  latitude  less  congenial 
than  the  slums  of  the  Seine  riverside.  For  all  Mr.  Beade's  loud  and 
loyal  acclamation  of  Dumas,  he  had  really  more  in  common  with  the 
author  of  La  Salamandre  than  with  the  author  of  La  Reine  Margot ; 
though  his  place  as  a  writer  is  more  decidedly  above  that  of  Sue  than 
below  that  of  Dumas.  But  for  anything  like  a  parallel  to  the  inter- 
minably disgusting  reiteration  of  diabolical  and  bestial  cruelties  by 
which  a  thurd  part  of  his  best-known  book  is  overloaded  and  deformed, 
'we  should  have  to  look  further  back — or  further  forward — in  the 
record  of  French  fiction  than  the  date  of  Eugene  Sue.  That  in  this 
case  the  hideous  and  nauseous  narrative  is  unmistakably  inspired 
by  no  baser  instinct  than  a  pure  and  genuine  loathing  of  cruelty  is 
naore  than  enough  to  exculpate  the  man^  but  by  no  means  enough  to 
exculpate  the  artist. 

It  is  equally  impossible  not  to  recognise  and  not  to  respect 
tlie  practical  proof  thus  given  that  Charles  Beade,  as  a  lover  of 
justice  and  mercy,  a  hater  of  atrocity  and  foul  play,  may  claim 
£k  place  in  the  noble  army  of  which  Voltaire  was  in  the  last 
century,  as  Hugo  is  in  this,  the  indefatigable  and  lifelong  leader ; 
t>lie  great  company  of  witnesses^  by  right  of  articulate  genius  and 
xTLight  of  intelligent  appeal,  against  all  tenets  and  all  theories  of 
sophists  and  of  saints  which  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  pamper  or 
to  stimulate,  to  fortify  or  to  excuse,  the  tyrannous  instinct  or  appe- 
t^ite  for  cruelty  innate  and  latent  alike  in  peoples  of  every  race  and 
^very  creed.  To  justify  the  ways  of  kings  to  men  by  comparison 
^vexth  '  the  doings  of  the  gods,  which  are  cruel,  though  not  that  alone/ 
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was  a  fashionable  form  of  political  or  social  sophistry  which  to  do 
Englishman  of  his  own  or  of  any  time  could  have  seemed  more 
despicable  and  detestable  than  to  Beade.  But  the  injury  inflicted 
on  his  first  elaborate  or  important  work  of  fiction  by  the  intrusion  of 
the  huge  and  horrible  episode  which  encumbers  and  defaces  it  is  a 
sign  of  instinct  so  inferior  or  of  skill  so  imperfect  as  to  make  any 
comparison  of  his  art  with  the  art  of  Voltaire  only  less  absurd  than 
would  be  a  comparison  of  his  genius  with  the  genius  of  Hugo. 

There  is  not,  however,  in  all  the  range  of  his  work,  another  as 
flagrant  instance  of  passionate  philanthropy  riding  roughshod  over 
the  ruins  of  artistic  propriety.  In  Hard  Cash  the  crusade  against 
the  villainous  lunacy  of  the  law  regarding  lunatics  was  conducted  with 
more  literary  tact  and  skill-^with  nobler  energy  and  ardour  it  conld 
not  be  conducted — than  this  previous  onslaught  on  the  system  which 
made  homicide  by  torture  a  practical  part  of  such  prison  discipline 
as  well  deserved  the  disgrace  of  approbation  from  the  magnanimons 
worshipper  of  portable  gallows  and  beneficent  whip :  the  harsher  and 
the  humaner  agents  of  an  insane  law  who  figure  on  the  stage  of  the 
narrative  which  attacks  it  are  more  lifelike  as  well  as  less  horrible 
than  the  infernal  little  disciples  of  Carlyle  who  infest  and  impede  the 
progress  of  the  earlier  tale. 

In  the  brilliant  story  of  A  Simpleton  there  are  passages  of  ahnost 
as  superfluous  dulness  as  the  dullest  superfluities  of  the  self-styled 
naturalist  whose  horrors  Mr.  Beade  undertook  to  adapt  for  presentation 
on  the  English  stage :  and  the  dulness  is  of  the  same  order  as  M. 
Zola's :  it  is  deliberate  and  systematic,  based  on  the  French  realist's 
great  principle,  that  a  study  from  life  should  be  founded  on  what  he 
calls  '  documents  ' — nay,  that  it  should  be  made  up  of  these,  were 
they  never  so  noisome  or  so  wearisome :  but  the  second  half  of  the 
book  redeems  and  rectifies  the  tedious  excesses  and  excursions  of  the 
first. 

In  the  power  of  realising  and  vivifying  what  he  could  only  hare 
known  by  research  or  by  report,  Beade  is  second  only  to  Defoe; 
while  in  liveliness  and  fluency  of  narrative  he  is  generally  as  superior 
alike  to  Defoe  and  to  Balzac  as  he  is  inferior  to  the  one  in  depth 
and  grasp  of  intellect,  to  the  other  in  simplicity  and  purity  of  self- 
forgetting  and  self-effacing  imagination.  His  African  and  Australian 
episodes  are  worthy  of  Dumas,  when  the  king  of  storytellers  was  at 
his  very  best :  the  leading  figures  in  these  are  more  vivid  and  more 
actual  than  Edmond  Dant^s ;  their  adventures  not  less  delightful  to 
follow,  and  easier  to  digest  than  his.  When  the  rush  of  narrative 
carries  the  narrator  as  fairly  and  smoothly  forward  as  a  swimmer  with 
wind  and  tide  to  back  him — when  he  is  too  full  of  his  work,  and  too 
much  absorbed  by  the  enjoyment  of  it,  to  pause  for  a  passing  indul- 
gence in  any  personal  tricks  of  posturing  or  byplay  of  controversial 
commentary — no  reader  could  desire  a  keener  or  a  healthier  pleasure 
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than  this  admirable  master  of  bis  craft  will  repeatedly  a£ford.   Never- 
theless, upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Beade  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  Dumas*    Dumas,  in  the  slightest  and  loosest 
work  of  his  vainest  mood  or  his  idlest  moment,  is  at  least  unaffected 
and  unpretentious :  the  most  fervent  disciple  of  Beade  will  scarcely 
claim  for  his  master  the  credit  of  these  excellent  qualities.     In 
Dumas  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist  were  thoroughly  at  one ;  the 
qualities  of  each  were  wholly  and  impartially  serviceable  to  the  other : 
Aidony  and  AngUe  were  not  hindrances  but  helps  to  the  author  of 
Olympe  de  Clives  and  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau.    In  Beade  the  pro- 
perties and  functions  of  the  playwright  were  much  less  thoroughly 
fused  and  harmonised  with  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  nar- 
rator.   The  work  of  Dumas  as  a  novelist  is  never  the  worse  and 
sometimes  the  better  for  his  experience  of  the  stage :  that  of  Beade 
is  sometimes  the  better  and  sometimes  the  worse  for  his  less  dis- 
tinguished experiences  in  the  same  line.     In  this  respect  »he  stands 
midway  between  Dumas  and  Scott,  who  was  hampered  as  a  dramatist 
either  by  his  habit  of  narrative  writing  or  by  his  sense  of  a  necessity 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  habit.     The  Ayrshire 
Tragedy^  I  have  always  thought,  might  have  been  a  splendid  success 
instead  of  being  what  it  is,  a  more  than  creditable  attempt,  had  its 
author  been  content  to  work  on  the  same  lines  as  the  author  of  Arden 
of  Fevershara^  foregoing  all  pretence  and  all  endeavour  to  alter  or 
modify  or  qualify  or  improve  in  any  degree  or  in  any  detail  the  exact 
course  of  the  incidents  recorded. 

The  narrative  or  historic  drama,  the  poetical  chronicle  of  events 
represented  in  action  rather  than  by  relation,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  legitimate  forms  of  national  poetry :  none  can  be  higher, 
none  is  more  simple,  none  more  difficult :  but  much  of  its  dignity 
and  value  must  depend  on  the  constancy  of  the  dramatist  in  his  ad- 
herence to  this  difficult  simplicity  of  treatment— on  his  perfect  single- 
ness of  eye  and  straightforward  fidelity  of  hand.     Scott,  thinking  to 
ixnproTe  and  simplify  by  the  process  of  adaptation  and  selection  a 
complicated  record  of  tragic  events,  impaired  the  interest  and  debased 
tlie  value  of  his  mutilated  story.     The  old  lamp  of  Marlowe,  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  Ford  would  have  guided  him,  as  it  has  guided 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  on  a  straighter  path  to  a  surer  goal  that  could  be 
Attained  by  the  new  light  of  the  modem  scene-shifter.     Mr.  Beade, 
l>y  far  the  greatest  master  of  narrative  whom  our  country  has  pro- 
duced since  the  death  of  Scott,  was  as  much  his  superior  in  dramatic 
dexterity  as  he  was  inferior  to  Dumas  in  the  art  of  concealing  rather 
tban  obtruding  his  natural  command  and  his  practical  comprehension 
Di£  this  peculiar  talent.     It  is  the  lack  of  that  last  and  greatest  art — 
aot  the   art  to  blot,  but  the  art  to  veil — it  is  the  inability  to  keep 
lis  hand  close,  to  abstain  from  proclamation  and  ostentation,  to  be 
content  with  a  quiet  and  triumphant  display  of  his  skill  and  knowledge 
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and  experience  in  all  the  rules  and  all  the  refinements  of  tjie  game 
— it  is  this  that  sets  him,  as  a  narrative  artist,  so  decidedly  below 
Dumas;  it  is  the  lack  of  seeming  unconsciousness  and  inevitable 
spontaneity  which  leaves  his  truest  and  finest  pathos  less  effective  and 
less  durable  ^in  its  impression  than  the  truest  and  finest  pathos  of 
Scott. 

The  now  fashionable  comparison  or  contrast  of  Charles  Reade  with 
George  Eliot  seems  to  me  altogether  less  profitable  and  less  reasonable 
than  a  contrast  or  comparison  of  his  work  with  that  of  the  two  most 
copious  and  spontaneous  masters  of  romance.  Indeed,  had  not  the 
idolaters  of  either  insisted  with  amoebsean  ardour  on  the  superior 
claims  of  their  respective  favourite  to  the  same  station  and  the  same 
palm,  I  shoild  have  thought  it  indisputable  that  there  could  be 
no  matter  of  dispute  between  the  claims  of  two  writers  who  had 
hardly  an  aim  or  a  quality  in  common.  What  Charles  Eeade  at  his 
best  could  dc,  George  Eliot  could  not  even  have  attempted;  what 
George  Eliot  could  achieve  at  her  best  would  have  been  as  impossible 
for  Charles  Eeade  to  accomplish  as  for  the  author  of  Le8  Trou 
Mouaquetaii  es  to  have  written  a  chapter  of  Le8  Parenfvta  Pawvres. 

George  EUot,  though  not  exactly  a  petticoated  Shakespeare,  was  at 
once  something  more  and  something  less  than  an  English  Balzac 
I  am  not  so  certain  as  her  exclusive  partisans  affirm  themselves  to  be 
that  her  more  laboured  and  finished  figures  have  really  more  life  in 
them  than  Beade's ;  that  Caleb  Garth,  as  an  able  and  ardent  advocate 
maintains,  is  a  more  actual  and  genuine  person,  a  figure  more  distinct 
and  positive,  more  worthy  to  be  remembered  '  as  a  personal  friend,'  * 
than  David  Dodd :  nor  yet  that  Lucy  bis  wife  '  is  essentially  other 
than '  the  woman  who  might  have  grown  out  of  the  girl  so  delicately 
and  so  vividly  presented  in  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  author's  books. 
Such  an  error  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  a  writer  of  soch 
conscientious  and  pertinacious  industry,  combined  with  such  genuine 
self-respect  and  such  ardent  self-esteem. 

A  third  great  novelist,  of  rarer  genius  but  less  loyalty  than 
Beade's  to  the  demands  of  his  art,  and  naturally,  therefore,  of  less 
faith  in  the  value  of  his  work,  might  give  us  an  admirable  portrait 
of  an  old  knave  as  a  pendant  to  the  admirable  portrait  of  a  young 
scoundrel  which  he  had  given  us  many  years  before,  and  fail 
to  convince  us  that  the  splendid  libertine  and  scholar,  the  classic 
laureate  of  college  fame,  whom  we  knew  as  George  Brandon  in  the 
heyday  of  superb  and  daring  youth,  could  become  a  fawning  and 
fulsome  dunce,  imable  to  construe  a  sentence  of  Latin,  or  to  avoid  iiie 
most  vulgar  errors  of  awkward  pretention  and  flagrant  sycophancy. 
Dr.  Brand  Firmin  is  a  figure  as  excellently  drawn  as  young  Brandont 
but  surely  not  the  same  figure,  modified  simply  by  the  advance  of 
years  and  the  change  of  circumstances.  Mrs.  Dodd,  with  her  gende 
»  Sjfectator,  April  19,  1884. 
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seK-reliance  and  pliable  fortitude,  is  surely  just  such  a  woman  as  the 
cares  and  joys  of  happy  wifehood  and  motherhood  might  have  made 
of  the  quick-witted,  dexterous,  and  generous  girl,  so  hardly  and  so 
strangely  won  by  so  noble  a  lover  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 

Idle,  however,  as  may  be  the  general  comparison  of  a  writer  like 
Charles  Beade  with  a  writer  like  George  Eliot,  there  is  at  least  this 
one  point  of  plausible  comparison  between  their  two  solitary  attempts 
in  the  field  of  historic  fiction :  that  the  same  age  of  the  world  has 
been  chosen  by  both  for  the  setting  of  their  stories,  and  that  part  of 
the  action  of  Charles  Beade's  takes  place  in  the  country  which  was 
chosen  by  George  Eliot  for  the  stage  of  her  whole  romance.  Beyond 
this  they  have  so  little  in  common  that  nothing  can  be  easier  than 
for  the  champions  of  either  to  triumph  in  alternate  demonstration  of 
what  the  one  has  accomplished  and  the  other  has  failed  to  achieve. 

No  rational  admirer  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  the  author  of 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  could  not  have  completed — could  not 
have  conceived — so  delicate  a  study  in  scientific  psychology  as  the 
idlest  or  least  sympathetic  reader  of  Romola  must  recognise  and 
admire  in  the  figure  of  Tito ;  that-  his  work  shows  nothing  of  such 
exquisite  research  and  unfaltering  subtlety  in  the  anatomical  demon- 
stration of  every  process  through  which  a  human  soul  may  pass  in  the 
course  of  decomposition,  firom  the  stage  in  which  the  subject  would 
seem  no  worse  a  man  than  Mercutio  to  that  in  which  he  would  seem 
no  better  than  Lucio,  and  thence  again  to  that  in  which  he  would 
seem  no  better  than  lachimo — a  creature  distinguishable  only  by 
inferiority  of  intellect  from  lago.  There  never  was,  I  suppose,  so 
thorough  and  triumphant  an  exposition  of  spiritual  decay  :  the  only 
touch  of  reserve  which  tempers  or  allays  the  full  zest  and  fervour  of 
our  admiration  Is  given  by  a  half-stifled,  reluctant,  irrepressible 
perception  or  suspicion  that  there  is  something  in  all  this  of  the 
preacher's  or  the  lecturer's  aim,  variously  .garnished  and  delicately 
disguised ;  that  Tito  is  presented — after  the  fashion  of  Bichardson  or 
George  Sand — as  a  warning  or  fearful  example,  rather  than  simply 
represented — after  the  fashion  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Balzac — as  a 
natural  and  necessary  figure.  This  may  no  doubt  be  merely  a  per- 
verse fancy ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  for  some  readers  an  insurmount- 
able impediment  to  the  fulness  of  their  pleasure  and  admiration. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Beade's  work  makes  anything  of  the  like  impres- 
sion on  us,  we  see  at  once  that  it  matters  less ;  for  his  didactic 
types  or  monitory  figures  are  always  unmistakable — and  unmis- 
takable as  failures.  Hawes,  and  even  Qrotait — a  much  more  lifelike 
and  interesting  person  than  Hawes — are  not  the  creations  of  a  drama- 
tist ;  they  are  the  creatures  of  a  mechanist :  you  see  the  action  of  the 
wirepuller  behind  at  every  movement  they  make ;  you  feel  at  every 
word  they  utter  that  the  ruflSan  is  speaking  by  the  book,  talking  in 
character,  playing  up  to  his  part.     Too  refined  and  thoughtful  an 
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artist  to  run  the  least  risk  of  any  such  error,  George  Eliot,  on  the 
other  hand,  wanted  the  dramatic  touch,  the  skilful  and  vivid  sleight 
of  craftsmanship,  which  gives  a  general  animation  at  once  to  the 
whole  group  of  characters  and  to  the  whole  movement  of  the  action 
in  every  story,  from  the  gravest  to  the  slightest,  ever  written  by 
Charles  Reade.     A  story  better  conceived  or  better  composed,  better 
constructed  or  better  related,  than  The  Cloister  and  the  ffeart/i,  il 
would  be  diflBcult  to  find  anywhere ;  while  the  most  enthusiastic  de- 
votees of  Momola  must  surely  admit  the  wellnigh  puerile  insiiffideinq 
of  some  of  the  resources  by  which  the  story  has  to  be  pushed  forward 
or  warped  round  before  it  can  be  got  into  harbour.    There  is  aa 
almost  infantine  audacity  of  awkwardness  in  the  device  of  handing 
your  heroine  at  a  pinch  into  a  casually  empty  boat  which  drifts  \iei 
away  to  a  casually  plague-stricken  village,  there  to  play  the  part  of 
a  casual  sister  of  mercy  dropped  down  from  the  sky  by  providential 
caprice,  at  the  very  nick  of  time  when  the  novelist  was  helplessly  at 
a  loss  for  some  more  plausible  contrivance,  among  a  set  of  people 
equally  strange  to  the  reader  and  herself.     Such  an  episode  as  this- 
an  outrage  at  once  on  conmion  credulity  and  on  that  natural  logic 
of  art  which  no  school  of  romance  can  with  impunity  permit  its 
disciples  to  ignore  or  to  defy — neither  Scott  nor  Dumas  nor  Beade 
would  have  allowed  himself,  even  in  a  mere  tale  of  adventure  or 
^  moving  accidents,'  while  his  genius  was  still  on  the  whole  at  its  best 
and  brightest ;  as  George  Eliot's  most  indisputably  was,  when  BoTiwl'i 
was  written. 

Again,  I  must  confess  my  agreement  with  the  critics  who  id 
in  her  study  of  Savonarola  a  laborious,  conscientious,  absolute  failuiv* 
— as  complete  as  the  failure  of  his  own  actual  attempt  to  p^?^ 
and  renovate  the  epoch  of  the  Borgias  by  what  Mr.  Carlyle  wouli 
have  called  the  'Morison's  Pill'  of  Catholic  Puritanism..     Chains 
Eeade's  Dominican  is  worth  a  dozen  such  '  wersh,'  inefifectual,  inver- 
tebrate studies,  taken  by  marshlight  and  tnoonshine,  as  this  spec\K^ 
a  spectre  which  flits  across  the  stage  of  romance  to  as  little  purpct^ 
as  did  its  original  across  the  stage  of  history :  but  when  we  come  * 
collation  of  minor  characters  and  groups  the   superiority  of  th: 
male  novelist  is  so  obvious  and  so  enormous  that  any   compans'^ 
between  the  full  robust  proportions  of  his  breathing  figures  and  tl-  j 
stiff  thin  outlines  of  Greorge  Eliot's  phantasmal  puppets  would  ^« 
unfair  if  it  were  not  unavoidable.     The  variety  of  life,  the  vigour  *'| 
action,  the  straightforward  and  easy  mastery  displayed   at  every  si^' 
in  every  stage  of  the  fiction,  would  of  themselves  be  enough  to  pb^^ 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  among  the  very  greatest  masterpiei^ 
of  narrative ;  while  its  tender  truthfulness  of  sympathy^  its  ardo:: 
and   depth   of  feeling,  the  constant  sweetness  of  its    humour,  -" 
frequent  passion  of  its  pathos,  are  qualities  in  which  no  other  tak  ' 
adventure  so  stirring  and  incident  so  inexhaustible  can   pretend  t- 
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moment's  comparison  with  it — unless  we  are  foolish  enough  to  risk  a 
reference  to  the  name  by  which  no  contemporary  name  can  hope  to 
stand  higher  or  shine  brighter,  for  prose  or  for  verse,  than  does  that  of 
Shakespeare's  greatest  contemporary  by  the  name  of  Shakespeare. 

The  wealth  and  splendour  of  invention,  the  superb  command  of 

historic  resource,  and  the  animating  instinct  which  gives  life  to  every 

limb  and  feature  of  the  story,  interest  to  every  detail  of  various 

learning,  and  the  charm  of  perfect  credibility  to  the  wildest  phases 

of  passion  or  of  faith,  the  strangest  adventure  or  coincidence,  the 

boldest  strokes  of  worse  or  better  fortune  which  influence  or  modify 

the  progress  of  character  and  event,  would  need  more  time  and  space 

to  indicate  and  to  praise  with  any  show  of  adequacy  than  I  can  hope 

to  afford  them  here.     But  this  book  is  foundation  enough,  if  any 

ground  for  prophecy  may  be  supplied  by  the  fortunes  of  other  books, 

for  a  fame  as  durable  as  any  romancer's  ambition  could  desire.     It  is 

BO  copious  and  various  that  the  strength  and  skill  with  which  the 

unity  of  interest  is  maintained  through  all  diversities  of  circumstance 

and  byplay  of  episodes  may  almost  be  called  incomparable :  Dumas 

has  never  shown  such  power  and  tenderness  of  touch  in  the  conduct 

and  support  of  a  story  so  pure  and  profound  in  its  simplicity  of  effect 

through  such  a  web  of  many-coloured  adventure.     And  for  vivid  play 

of  incident,  for  versatile  animation  of  detail,  Dumas  himself  seems 

no  longer  incomparable  in  his  kind  to  the  reader  of  this  book.     He 

will  miss  indeed  the  charm  of  self-effacing  straightforwardness  which 

distinguishes  the  very  finest  narratives  of  the  Frenchman.     Dumas 

could  sometimes  forget  Dumas,  but  Reade  can  never  forget  Beade : 

the  one  at  his  very  best  thinks  only  of  the  story  he  has  to  tell,  and 

teUs  it  with  no  more  strain  or  show  of  effort  than  a  child  :  the  other 

is  always  on  parade,  always  delightedly  conscious  of  his  powers  and 

unhesitatingly  ostentatious  of  his  delight.    But  there  are  scenes  in 

The  Cloiater  and  the  Hecurth  which  Dumas,  for  all  his  excellent  heart 

and  all  his  brilliant  genius,  could  hardly  have  written  or  conceived : 

such  as  the  discovery  of  the  baby  in  the  hermit's  cell  by  its  imcon- 

scious  father. 

It  seems  singular  that  any  important  work  of  the  hand  which  has 

given  us  so  noble  and  high-toned  a  book  as  this  great  romance  should 

ever  have  been  taxed  with  inunorality ;  and  more  singular  still  that 

it  should  in  any  dense  be  fairly  liable  to  such  a  charge.     Of  the  two 

among  Mr.  Beade's  novels  which  were  assailed  on  this  score  at  the 

date  of  their  first  appearance,*  the  later,  A  Terrible  Temptation^ 

seems  to  me  the  more  easily  and  the  more  thoroughly  defensible. 

Such  attacks  on  it  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  were  not  generally 

based  on  the  simple  fact  that  it  contained  a  remarkably  lifelike  and 

brilliant  study  of  a  courtesan — ultimately  transfigured  by  conversion 

into  a  field-preacher :  they  were  based  on  the  imputation  that  the 

married  heroine  of  the  story  was  represented  as  hovering  more  or  less 
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near  the  edge  of  adultery.  How  such  a  notion  can  ever  have  sUpped 
into  the  head,  I  do  not  say  of  any  rational  and  candid  reader,  but  of 
the  most  viciously  virtuous  reviewer  that  ever  gave  tongue  on  the  dot 
of  an  imaginary  scandal,  I  have  never  been  able  to  imagine.  It  re- 
quires not  merely  a  vigorous  eflfort  of  charity,  but  a  determined  inno- 
cence in  the  ways  of  the  world  of  professional  moralists,  to  believe 
that  any  reader  of  the  book,  at  any  stage  of  the  story,  can  have  really 
mistaken  the  character  of  the  ^  terrible '  and  most  natural  temptation 
which  besets  the  tender  and  noble  nature  of  the  heroine :  a  temptar 
tion,  not  to  illicit  love,  but  to  legal  fraud  instigated  by  conjugal 
devotion.  To  me  this  has  always  seemed  one  of  the  very  best  and 
truest  in  study  of  character,  most  rich  in  humour  and  interest,  most 
faithful  and  natural  in  evolution  and  result,  of  all  Mr.  Beade's  longer 
or  shorter  stories. 

But  for  tragic  power,  for  unfaltering  command   over  all  the 
springs  and  secrets  of  terror  and  pity,  it  is  not  comparable  with 
the  book  which  would  beyond  all  question   be  generally  acknow- 
ledged  by  all  competent  judges  as  his  masterpiece,  if  its  magni- 
ficent mechanism  were  not  vitiated  by  a  moral  flaw  in  the  very 
mainspring  of  the  action.     This  mainspring,  if  we  may  believe  the 
sub-title  of  Oriffith  Gauntj  is  supplied  by  the  passion  of  jealousy. 
But  the  vile  crime  on  which  the  whole  action  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
story  depends,  and  but  for  which  the  book  would  want  its  very  finest 
effects  of  pathos  and  interest,  is  not  prompted  by  jealousy  at  all:  it 
is  prompted  by  envy.    A  man  tied  by  law  to  a  wife  whom  he  believes 
unfaithful  has  inadvertently,  by  no  fault  of  his,  won  the  heart  of  a 
woman  who  believes  him  free,  and  has  nursed  him  back  &om  death 
to  life.     Unable  to  offer  her  marriage,  and  aware  of  her  innocent 
regard  for  him,  he  loyally  determines  to  vrithdraw  from  her  society. 
An  old  suitor  of  hers  meets  and  taunts  him  in  the  hour  of  his  leave- 
taking.      Instantly,   rather   than   face  the   likelihood   of  a  rival's 
triumph,  the  coward  turns  back  and  offers  his  hand  to  the  girl,  whose 
good  offices  he  requites  by  deliberate  betrayal  of  her  trust  and  inno- 
cence to  secret  and  incurable  dishonour.     This  is  no  more  an  act  of 
jealousy  than  murder  by  slow  poison  is  an  act  of  impatience*     It  is 
an  act  of  envy ;  and  one  of  the  basest  on  record  in  fiction  or  in  fact 

If  the  assailants  of  the  book  had  confined  their  scheme  of  attack 
to  this  one  hopelessly  indefensible  point,  it  would  have  been  vain  for 
the  author  to  rage  and  foam  over  their  alleged  malignity  and  misrepre- 
sentation. The  blemish  can  no  more  be  erased  by  blustering  im- 
peachment of  critical  objectors  than  the  blemish  which  disfigures 
what  should  have  been  Greorge  Eliot's  masterpiece  can  be  whitewashed 
by  apology  grounded  on  the  uncertain  and  inexplicable  caprices  of 
attraction  and  attachment  which  may  perplex  the  observing  student 
of  actual  life. 

We  do  not  forbid  an  artist  in  fiction  to  set  before  us  strange 
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instances  of  inconsistency  and  eccentricity  in  conduct :  but  we  re- 
quire of  the  artist  that  he  should  make  us  feel  such  aberrations  to 
be  as  clearly  inevitable  as  they  are  confessedly  exceptional.  If  he 
can  do  this,  but  not  otherwise,  he  has  a  right  to  maintain  that  fiction, 
Uke  wisdom,  is  justified  of  all  her  children.  Greorge  Sand,  in  her 
memoirs,  objects  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes  in  La  Gousme 
Bette  on  the  score  that  a  woman  like  Adeline  Hulot  could  by  no 
})088ibility,  even  for  the  sake  of  her  daughter's  life  and  happiness, 
have  offered  herself  as  a  tardy  victim  to  the  waning  passion  of  a  man 
like  Celestin  Crevel.  On  this  point  a  woman  of  genius  must  be  a 
better  judge  than  any  man,  were  he  Shakespeare  or  Balzac,  could 
reasonably  pretend  to  be ;  but  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  in  the 
case  disputed  Balzac  has  at  least  succeeded  in  showing  the  all  but 
irresistible  and  intolerable  force  of  the  temptation  to  which  he  may 
have  been  wrong  in  representing  a  wellnigh  maddened  and  desperate 
mother  as  ready,  despite  an  agony  of  abhorrence,  for  a  moment  to 
succumb.  Now  it  seems  to  me  undeniable  that  Charles  Eeade  has 
not  succeeded  in  making  us  feel  it  inevitable — and  therefore  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  us  feel  it  possible — that  an  honourable  man 
should  be  so  mastered  by  the  temptation  or  provocation  which  assails 
Griffith  Gttunt  as  to  throw  aU  sense  of  honour  to  the  winds  rather 
than  endure  the  momentary  sting  of  insult  from  an  inferior :  any 
more  than  Creorge  Eliot  has  succeeded  in  making  us  feel  it  inevitable 
— or  possible — that  a  high-minded  woman  should  be  so  fascinated  by 
the  seduction  of  accident  and  the  compulsion  of  circumstance  as  to 
forget  for  even  an  hour  all  sense  of  loyalty  and  duty  for  the  sake  of 
any  one  who  has  not  inspired  her  with  such  profound  and  enduring 
passion  as  overrides  all  hindrance  and  overrules  all  thought. 

Inadequacy  of  temptation,  more  than  anything  else,  reduces  the 
spiritual  tone  or  moral  effect  of  a  story  which  depends  for  its  evolution 
upon  the  less  or  greater  force  of  potential  resistance  or  endurance  of 
temptation  ascribed  to  the  character  for  which  our  interest  is  demanded. 
Othello  yields,  and  excites  nothing  but  our  love  and  pity :  Leontes 
yields,  and  excites  nothing  but  our  disgust  and  horror :  because  in 
the  one  case  the  temptation  applied  is  adequate,  whereas  in  the  other 
it  is  not.  But  Leontes  is  not  for  a  moment  presented  to  us  as  an 
object  of  possible  sympathy:  he  is  at  once  revealed  as  a  tyrant, 
ignoble,  impure,  mean-spirited,  savage  and  selfish,  with  just  a  touch 
of  coarse  animal  tenderness  for  the  child  whom  his  base  and  brutal 
egotism  inadvertently  condemns  to  death. 

Now  Griffith  Gaunt  is  represented,  throughout  the  first  half 
of  the  story  which  bears  his  name,  not  indeed  as  a  man  so 
wholly  noble  as  the  noble  Moor,  but  as  a  man  very  different 
from  the  ruffianly  fool  Leontes :  as  a  hot-blooded,  headstrong, 
single-hearted,  gallant  and  generous  barbarian  of  the  higher  Eng- 
lish type :  with  rather  more  brain  than  Squire  Western,  and  rather 
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more  delicacy  thas  Tom  Jones.     To  make  this  man  behave  in  a 
fashion  worthy  of  Jonathan   Wild  or  Blifil  is  an  incongruity  of 
which  Fielding  would  have  been  as  incapable  as  Thackeray.    Here 
again,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  may  trace  the  dangerous  influence  of  the 
stage.     The  author  had  contracted  not  merely  a  theatrical  style  of 
writing,  but  a  theatrical  habit  of  mind :  he  saw,  with  the  quick  eye 
of  a  cunning  playwright,  the  splendid  opening  for  stage  effects  of 
surprise,  anxiety,  and  terror,  supplied  by  means  of  this  incident  to  the 
future  progress  of  the  story :  he  could  not  forego  such  magnificent 
opportunities :  be  would  not  see,  he  could  not  consider,  what  a  price 
he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  them :  no  less  than  the  inevitable 
destruction,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader  worth  having,  of  aU  sympa- 
thetic or  serious  interest  in  the  &ture  fortunes  of  bis  hero.    It  is  the 
infallible  note  of  the  playwright  as  distinguished  from  the  dramatist 
of  Euripides  or  Fletcher  as  opposed  to  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare,  to 
find  himself  sooner  or  later  reduced  to  choose  between  the  consistency 
of  his  characters  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  situations ;  and  when 
confronted  with  this  dilemma  to  determine  that  character  must  rather 
be  sacrificed  to  effect  than  effect  give  way  to  character.   For  the  great 
dramatic  poets  this  difficulty  seems  scarcely  to  have  existed ;  and  this 
is  the  crowning  test,  the  final  evidence,  of  supreme  and  culminating 
power  in  the  highest  province  of  the  subtlest  and  sublimest  and  most 
arduous  of  all  forms  of  art.    But  if  it  had — if  Sophocles  or  Shake- 
speare had  been  driven  to  choose  between  two  dangers — we  may  be 
sure  which  alternative  would  have  commended  itself  to  the  choice  of 
either.     It  would  not  have  been  the  sacrifice  of  character — ^it  would 
not  have  been  the  immolation  of  nature  to  the  exigences  of  the  stage. 
It  would  rather  have  been  to  resign  a  tempting  occasion  for  startling 
effect,  a  shining  opportunity  for  electric  excitement  of  the  spectator's 
or  the  reader's  nerves,  than  to  attain  this  triumphant  result  at  the 
cost  of  representing  Ajax  as  a  dastard  or  CEdipus  as  a  dullard,  Hot- 
spur as  a  liar  or  Hamlet  as  a  fooL 

Fletcher,  on  the  other  hand,  or  Euripides,  would  not  for  an  instant 
have  hesitated  in  making  such  a  sacrifice ;  and  would  apparently  have 
been  astonished  to  hear  that  in  doing  so  he  had  cut  away  the  very 
root  of  interest  from  the  very  centre  of  his  dramatic  scheme  or  ethical 
design — had  withdrawn  from  the  creation  of  his  fiancy  the  essential 
property  of  imaginative  life ;  that  quality  of  moral  truth,  that  con- 
dition of  credible  reality,  the  want  of  which  deprives  fiction  of  all 
right  to  exist  and  aU  reason  for  existing.  The  protagonist,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  no  longer  a  good  or  a  bad  man,  nor  even  a  man 
of  mixed  and  ambiguous  character :  he  is  the  incongruous  abortion 
of  a  playwright's  incoherent  brain,  an  Admetus  or  a  Philaster,  whose 
worse  and  better  attributes  are  not  inconsistent  merely  but  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  Now,  absurd  beyond  all  depths  of  ridicule 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  be  to  speak  of  the  greatest  or  even  a  greater 
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novelist  than  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
greatest  of  its  poets,  it  would  be  only  less  foolish  to  deny  the  superi- 
ority of  such  a  writer  as  the  author  of  Oriffvth  Oaunt^  considered  as 
a  student  of  life  and  an  artist  in  character,  to  such  writers  as  the 
Fletcher  of  Athens  and  the  Euripides  of  England.     The  former,  at 
his  best,  was  a  master  of  easy  pathos,  and  a  graceful  adept  in  fluent 
and  picturesque  lyrical  verse  of  a  kind  far  enough  from  the  highest ; 
the  latter  was  a  master  of  romantic  comedy,  of  tragic  melodrama,  of 
sentimental  or  farcical  invention  shot  through  with  living  lights  of 
witty  or  pathetic  fancy  :  but  as  lifelike  painters  or  full-length  students 
of  human  nature  it  would  be  simply  grotesque  to  consider  them  worthy 
to  be  taken  into  any  serious  account.     No  critic  worth  notice  will 
assert  as  much  of  Beade :  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  observe, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  duty  to  object,  when  we  find  so  masterly  an  artist 
in  character  condescending  to  the  slovenly  and  shifty  level  of  an 
Euripides  or  a  Fletcher.     And  they  at  least,  when  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  draw,  could  sing :  the  sweetness  of  their  voices  has  in 
either  case  made  many  generations  of  admirers  overlook  or  forget  or 
condone,  perhaps  with  too  partial  and  too  facile  a  promptitude,  their 
carelessness  and  weakness  and  clumsiness  of  hand.     A  novelist,  per- 
haps not  unhappily  for  his  art  and  himself,  has  no  such  resource  to 
fall  back  upon,  can  offer  no  such  plea  in  arrest  of  judgment,  as  this 
of  the  peccant  poet's ;  a  plea  which  after  all  is  more  or  less  irrelevant 
and  inadequate.     He  must  rest  his  defence — it  is  well  for  him  indeed 
if  he  can  rest  it — on  such  pleas  as  may  be  urged  with  almost  incom- 
parable force  in  apology  for  the  single  defect  of  moral  harmony  in  the 
story  of  GriflSth  Gaunt.    No  language  can  overpraise  what  hardly  any 
praise  can  sufficiently  acknowledge — the  masterly  construction,  the 
sustained  intensity  of  interest,  the  keen   and  profound  pathos,  the 
perfect  and  triumphant  disguise  of  triumphant  and  perfect  art,  the 
living  breath  of  passion,  the  spontaneous  and  vivid  interaction  of* 
character  and  event,  the  noble  touches  of  terror  and  the  sublimer 
strokes  of  pity,  which  raise  this  story  almost  as  high  as  prose  can 
climb  towards  poetry,  and  set  it  perhaps  as  near  as  narrative  can  come 
to  drama.     The  forty-third  chapter  is  to  my  mind  simply  one  of  the 
iTLOst  beautiftd  things  in  English  literature :  and  no  fitter  praise  can 
be  given  to  the  book  than  this — -that  so  exquisite  an  interlude  is  not 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest. 

Great  as  was  usually  the  care  displayed  in  the  composition  of  Mr. 
Keade's  other  works,  and  great  as  was  sometimes  the  skill  which  en- 
sured success  to  this  ungrudging  and  conscientious  labour  of  love, 
tliere  is  not  another  of  his  books  which  as  an  all  but  absolute  and 
consummate  work  of  art  can  be  set  beside  or  near  this  masterpiece. 
In  most  of  his  longer  stories  there  are  some  parts  so  very  much  better 
a.nd  some  parts  so  very  much  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  in- 
evitably to  raise  this  difficult  and  delicate  question — How  long  can  a 
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work  of  art  be  expected  to  live,  which  depends  for  its  chance  of  life 
rather  on  the  excellence  of  episodes,  on  the  charm  of  a  single  character 
or  the  effect  of  a  particular  scene,  than  on  the  final  harmony  and 
satisfying  impression  of  the  whole?     On  the  answer  to  this  question 
— an  answer  to  be  ratified  by  the  verdict  of  time  alone — hangs  the 
fate  of  many  a  noble  piece  of  work  in  verse  no  less  than  in  prose.   It 
condemned  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  to  ^  dust  and  damned 
oblivion '  all  the  matchless  and  magnificent  tragic  poetry  of  tte 
Shakespearean  age  but  Shakespeare's.     Even  when  the  day  of  resur- 
rection dawns  for  such  work  so  long  entombed,  it  revives  too  o&eii 
only  in  the  partial  light 'afforded  here  and  there  by  the  lamp  of  a 
special  student.    The  best  of  Mr.  Beade's  romances  are  certaialy  not 
more  finished  works  of  higher  or  more  faultless  art  than  the  best 
plays  of  Ford  or  Webster :  their  faults  are  generally  not  less  gross 
and  glaring  than  such  as  disfigure  the  masterpieces  of  Decker  or  of 
Middleton.     Will  the  names  of  their  heroines  be  better  known  to 
more  generations  than  the  names  of  Caiantha  and  Vittoria,  Infeliee 
and  Beatrice- Joanna  ?     Will  their  splendid  scenes  of  flood  and  fight 
and  storm,  their  vivid  interludes  of  passion,  the  subtlety  and  variety 
of  their  *  humours ' — and  some  of  these  may  fitirly  challenge  the  fiill 
test  of  Ben  Jonson's  famous  definition — ^will  all  suffice  to  keep  them 
longer  afloat  than  many  a  work  less  worthy  to  survive  than  the  worst 
of  them  ? 

All  we  can  say  is  that,  if  not,  the  loss  will  be  theirs  who  shall 
have  let  such  good  merchandise  go  to  wreck.     It  will  be  a  loss- 
whatever  good  work  of  its  own  an  age  which  utterly  neglects  them 
may  produce — to  know  nothing  of  a  book  so  fuU  of  keenly  refined 
humour  and  nobly  moving  incident,  such  good  studies  and  such  good 
scenes,  as  that  which  carries  the  rather  silly  label,  ^  Love  me  little, 
love  me  long.'     (By  the  way,'it  would  be  a  benevolent  despotism,  and 
worthy  of  Mr.  Arnold's  ideal  academy,  which  should  make  it  a  penal 
offence  against  literature  for  any  writer  to  affix  a  proverb,  a  phrase,  a 
quotation,  but  above  all  things  a  line  of  poetry,  by  way  of  tag  or  title, 
to  his  novel  or  to  hers.     Scripture  and  Shakespeare  should  be  specially 
prohibited :  and  we  should  see  no  more  such  advertisements  as  ^  A 
Girgashite,'  *  His  Own  Figtree,'  ^  Down  a  Steep  Place,' '  A  Pillar  of 
Salt,' '  Keep  Close,'  *  Jenny's  Case,'  ^The  Ocular  Proof,' «  An  Onnce  oi 
Civet,'  and  so  forth :  which,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest  groi^id,  would  be 
an  advantage   to   common  decency.)    The   story  of  David  Dodffs 
courtship  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  the  most  perfect   of  Charles 
Beade's  works  :  both  men  and  women,  even  when  arranged  for  stage 
effect  and  adjusted  for  stage  purposes,  move  and  speak  like  real  acton 
in  the  real  human  comedy  :  and  the  child,  particularly  in  his  character 
of  special  correspondent,  commends  himself  to  all  readers  of  experience 
as  what  the  peculiar  object  of  Mr.  Beade's  literary  and  moral  aversion 
would  have  called  a  Reality  and  no  Phantasm.    It  seems  to  me  ucytj 
at  all  easier  to  draw  a  lifelike  child  than  to  draw  a  lifelike   man  or| 
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woman :  Shakespeare  and  Webster  were  the  only  two  men  of  their 
age  who  could  do  it  with  perfect  delicacy  and  success :  at  least,  if 
there  was  another  who  could,  I  must  crave  pardon  of  his  happy 
memory  for  my  forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of  his  name.  Our  own  age 
is  more  fortunate,  on  this  single  score  at  least,  having  a  larger  and  a 
far  nobler  proportion  of  female  writers :  among  whom,  since  the  death 
of  George  Eliot,  there  is  none  left  whose  touch  is  so  exquisite  and 
masterly,  whose  love  is  so  thoroughly  according  to  knowledge,  whose 
bright  and  sweet  invention  is  so  fruitful,  so  truthful,  or  so  delightful 
as  Mrs.  Molesworth's.  Any  chapter  of  The  Cuckoo  Clock  or  the  en- 
chanting Adventures  of  Herr  Baby  is  worth  a  shoal  of  the  very  best 
novels  dealing  with  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  mere  adults. 

The  story  in  which  the  small  figure  of  *  the  terrible  infant '  is 
used  with  such  humorous  dexterity  to  further  the  fortunes  and  illus- 
trate the  characters  of  his  elders  may  perhaps  be  considered  in  days  to 
come  a  completer  and  happier  example  of  its  author's  powers  than 
any  of  his  more  ambitious  and   varied  and  eventful  narratives.     A 
man's  most  perfect  work  is  not  likely  to  be  his  greatest,  unless  the 
man  himself  be  one  of  the  very  greatest  writers  of  all  time ;  and  the 
full  energy  of  Mr.  Seade's  genius  is  conspicuous  rather  in  works  less 
free  from  his  besetting  sins  of  pretention  and  prolixity.     For,  concise 
as  was  his  usual  method  of  narrative  or  comment,  and  indeed  some- 
times rather  defiantly  demonstrative  of  this  excellent  faculty  of  con- 
cision, he  could  be  tediously  prolix  in  the  reiteration  and  reinforcement 
of  theories  and  arguments  by  illustration  and  exposition  at  far  greater 
length  than  was  necessary  or  suitable  to  the  very  efiect  at  which  he 
aimed. 

Dickens,  so  often  accused  of  extravagance  and  repetition,  was  far 
more  temperate  and  reserved,  had  a  finer  instinct  for  selection  and 
suppression,  than  Beade.     Here  again,  as  in  his  apparent  unconscious- 
ness that  fact  done  into  fiction  may  easily  or-  may  ever  become  dis- 
gusting and  insufferable,  he  reminds  us  of  the  too  conscientious  and 
too  assiduous  author  of  Nana.    What  has  been  so  absurdly — not  to 
say,  so  impudently — attempted  in  the  cases  of  Samuel  Kichardson 
and  Walter  Scott  would  be  less  an  outrage  than  a  service  to  the  genius 
and  the  memory  of  Charles  Beade.    Their  masterpieces  may  be  de- 
stroyed  by  evisceration  :  they  cannot,  be  condensed  by  compression. 
More  than  one  or  two  of  Beade's,  if  taken  duly  in  hand  by  some  less 
incapable  restorer  than  the  mutilators  of  Guy  Mam,neri7ig  and  Clarissa 
Barlowej  could  only  gain  by  the  sweeping  removal  of  much  undi- 
^sted  rubbish.   The  author's  own  principle  of  selection  may  not  have 
)een   as  capricious  as  it  appears;    but  when  he  struck  out  of  his 
ODg'est  novel  that  admirable  Autobiography  of  a  Thief  which  is  one 
f  his   finest  and  most  thoughtful  pieces  of  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
mderstand  why  he  should  have  retained  so  much  else  which  smacks 
Iternately  of  sensational  playbills  and  nauseating  police   reports. 
Ills  little  record  is  nothing  less  than  a  masterpiece  of  tragicomedy  : 
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the  fellow's  style  is  perhaps  the  very  finest  evidence  of  his  creatort 
dramatic  faculty  which  could  he  adduced  from  the  whole  collection 
of  Charles  Eeade's  romances.  That  faculty,  however,  brilliant  and 
versatile  as  it  is,  is  never  so  thoroughly  or  so  strikingly  displayed  in 
the  full  completion  or  consummation  of  the  work  undertaken  as  in 
the  vivid  energy  of  single  scenes,  the  vivid  relief  of  single  charactera. 
The  same,  we  must  confess,  may  be  said  of  all  bis  contemporaries— 
even  of  the  great  masters  who  gave  us  Esmond  and  David  Oopper- 
Jidd. 

Mr.   TroUope,  in  his  singularly  candid  and  interesting  as  ^ett 
as  amusing  estimate  of  his  own  and  other  men's  work,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  anticipate  a  survival  of  remembrance  for  more  than  two  oi 
three  among  the  wellnigh  innumerable  figures*of  his  industrious  and 
pertinacious  invention.     I  should  be  disposed  to  assign  a  fully  eqnal 
chance  of  survival  to  several  others  of  their  kindred :  but  when  he 
foretells  oblivion  or  neglect  for  Mr.  Beade  on  the  ground  that  he  lias 
left  no  such  living  and  enduring  figures — ^not  <  a  character  that  will 
remain ' — in  any  part  of  his  work,  the  judgment  seems  to  me  as  lash 
and  foolish  as  his  remarks  on  the  rashness  and  foolishness  of  Mr. 
Reade's  own  bearing  and  behaviour  on  various  matters  of  controversy 
are  sensible  and  sound. 

Beade's  unhappy  and  ludicrous  habit  of  sputtering  at  any  objec- 
tion taken  to  any  part  or  feature  of  his  work,  of  yelling  and  foaming 
at  any  reflection  cast  on  any  one  who  had  the  fortune  or  misfortune 
of  his  friendship  or  acquaintance,  was  less  injurious  to  his  fame  thaa 
what  his  friendly  rival  has  justly  stigmatised  as  his  amazing  miscon- 
ception of  the  duty — nay,  the  very  nature  and  essence — of  literary 
honesty.  It  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  rich  enough  to  have  dispensed 
with  borrowed  or  stolen  goods ;  that  the  assailant  who  should  attci- 
bute  his  pilferings  to  the  necessity  of  conscious  incompetence,  to  the 
compulsion  of  intellectual  penury,  would  stand  self-confuted  and  self- 
convicted  of  stupidity  as  perverse  as  Mr.  Eeade's  own  fancy  that  he 
could  honestly  buy  the  produce  of  another  man's  brain  and  hononiaUy 
pass  it  off  as  the  produce  of  his  own. 

But  this  does  not  improve  either  the  morality  or  the  comprehena- 
bility  of  his  position :  nor  does  it  justify,  however  fully  it  may  explain; 
the  rabid  virulence  of  his  retorts  on  those  who  difiTered  from\^i 
theory  or  objected  to  his  practice.     Strength  and  plainness  of  speech 
are  thoroughly  commendable  only  when  the  application  of  p^ 
terms  and  strong  epithets  is  so  manifestly  just  that  no  man  of  com- 
mon  honesty  and  candour  will  question  its  justice  or  its  necesatj. 
To  insist  on  calling  a  spade  a  toothpick  is  not  more  foolish  than  t^ 
insist  on  calling  a  toothpick  a  spade.  All  effect  is  destroyed,  all  forre 
is  withdrawn  from  the  strongest  phrases  in  the  language,  when  a  critic 
who  merely  objects  to  the  method  or  impugns  the  conclusions  of  ac 
author  is  assailed  in  such  terms  as  would  be  simply  proper  and  requi- 
site to  define  the  character  of  a  detractor  who  skulks  aside  or  sneaks 
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away  from  responsibility  for  words  which  he  might  be  called  upon,  by 
the  force  of  general  opinion  or  the  law  of  literary  honour,  at  once  to 
swallow  or  to  prove. 

A  brainless  and   frontless   trafficker  in  scandal,  a  secret  and 
scurrilous  traducer  who  strews  insult  and  scatters  defamation  in  the 
fades  and  comers  of  crepuscular  and  furtive  literature,  behind  the 
backs  of  men  who  have  met  with  equally  contemptuous  indiflfer- 
ence  his  previous  advances  and  his  previous  impertinences,  must, 
if  be  be  a  responsible  creature,  know  himself  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of 
any  one  with  any  pretension  to  honour,  a  person  of  such  unspeakably 
infamous  character  that  every  foul  word  or  insolent  allusion  which  in 
coDscious  security  from  all  chance  of  reprisals  he  may  venture  to 
cast  at  his  superiors  does  but  more  loudly  proclaim  him  a  liar  and  a 
slanderer,  a  coward  and  a  cur.    Such  an  one,  in  homely  English,  is 
by  common  consent  a  blackguard :  and  a  blackguard  who  invites  and 
challenges  the  chastisement  of  exposure  is  not  less  indisputably  a 
blockhead.     These,  in  such  a  case,  are  terms  of  scientific  definition 
rather  than  of  individual  obloquy.     But  when  terms  as  straightfor- 
ward and  epithets  as  forcible  as  these  are  habitually  flung  at  the  head 
of  any  one  who  rightly  or  wrongly  asserts  that  a  man's  verses  are  bad 
poetry,  that  his  play  is  a  dull  performance  or  his  novel  a  stupid 
story,  then,   were  the  critic  never  so  much  in  the  wrong,  the  author 
will  have  contrived  to  put  him,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the  right. 
Much  more  will  this  be  the  case  when  the  charge,  even  if  unjust  and 
excessive  in  the  wording  of  its  expression,  is  grounded  on  indisputable 
facts.     That  I  am  no  lukewarm  admirer  of  Mr.  Beade's  genius  will 
hardly,  I   presume,  be  questioned  by  any  reader  of  these  lines ;  and 
his  warmest  admirers  have  the  best  right  to  place  on  record  their 
regret  that  he  should  have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  remark  on 
the   singular  lack  of  taste  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  his  most  unwise  and  violent  extravagances  in  the 
field   of  personal  or  critical  controversy.      Honest  indignation  is  a 
great  things  when  it  makes  great  verses,  and  a  good  thing  when  it 
makes  good  prose:  but  the  fact  is  no  less  obvious  than  lament- 
able that    Keade's,  however  unaffected  it  may  have  been,  had  only 
too  6fken   no  foothold  in  reason,   no  ground  of  common   sense   to 
stand  on. 

From  a  writer  capable  of  such  vehement  follies  and  such  high- 
toned  anibitions,  a  rational  reader  would  naturally  have  expected 
nothing  better,  if  nothing  worse,  than  Beade  has  left  behind  him. 
What  Mr.  Trollope  says  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is  more  exactly  true,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  Charles  Beade.  *If  it  could  be  right  to  judge  the 
work  of  a  novelist  from  one  small  portion  of  one  novel,' — or  rather,  in 
this  casBj  from  sundry  small  portions  of  various  novels — *and  to  say  of 
in  author  that  he  is  to  be  accounted  as  strong  as  he  shows  himself  to 
je  in  bis  strongest  morsel  of  work,' — then,  to  finish  the  sentence  for 
VoJL-   XVI.— No.  U2.  QQ 
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myself,  I  should  say  that  the  station  of  Charles  Eeade  would  be  high 
among  the  very  highest  workers  in  creative  fiction.    As  a  painter  of 
manners,  and  of  character  as  affected  by  social   conditions,  he  is 
never  much  above  TroUope  at  his  best ;  indeed  I  doubt  if  he  has 
ever  done  anything  at  all  better  than  the  study  of  that  hapless,  high- 
souled,  unmanageable  and  irrational  saint  and  hero,  whose  protracted 
martyrdom  and  ultimate  deliverance  give  such  original  and  unique 
interest  to  The  Last  Ghronide  of  Barset.    More  delightfully  actual 
and  lifelike  groups  or  figures  than  the  Grantlys,  the  Luftons,  and 
the  Proudies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  on  any  canvas  of  Mr. 
Seade's :  and  these  leading  figures  or  groups  of  Barsetshire  society 
are  sketched  with  such  lightness  of  hand,  such  an  attractive  ease  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  that  the  obtrusive  and  persistent  vehemence  of 
presentation  which  distinguishes  the  style  and  the  method  of  Charles 
Beade  appears  by  comparison  inartistic  and  ineffectual.     Perhaps 
he  did  not  think  better  of  his  own  characters  than  they  deserved: 
but  he  would  seem  to  have  thought  worse  than  it  probably  desenes 
of  his  average  reader's  intelligence,  in  supposing  it  incompetent  or 
slow  to  appreciate,  with  quiet  recognition  and  peaceable  approval, 
the  charm  or  the  force  of  character,  the  strength  or  the  subtlety  of 
motive  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  action  or  dialogue,  without  some 
vigorous  note  of  more  or  less  direct  and  personal  appeal  to  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  required  by  the  writer  as  his  due. 

But  this  and  all  other  defects  or  infirmities  of  his  genius  dis- 
appear or  become  transfigured  when  it  suddenly  takes  fire  and  spreads 
wing  for  heights  &r  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finest  painter  of  social 
manners,  the  most  faithful  and  trustworthy  spokesman  or  showmaB 
of  commonplace  event  and  character.     Were  there  not  a  twang  of 
cant  or  rant  about  the  epithet,  I  should  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
something  of  a  more  Homeric  quality  about  his  narrative  power  at 
its  highest  than  could  without  absurdity  be  attributed  to  the  work  of 
any  among  his  contemporary  countrymen :  a  vivid  force  which  in- 
forms even  prose  with  something  of  the  effect  of  epic  rather  than 
dramatic  poetry.     There  is  more  romantic  beauty,  more  passionate 
depth  of  moral  impression,  in  the  penultimate  chapter  of  Westwari 
Ho  !  than  in  any  chapter  of  Beade's  ;  but  it  hardly  attains  the  actual 
and  direct  force  of  convincing  as  well  as  exciting  eflfect  which  wp 
recognise  in  the  narrative  of  the  Agra's  last  voyage  homeward.  That 
magnificent  if  not  matchless  narrative  is  the  crowning  evidence  of  it? 
author's  genius :  if  it  should  not  live  as  long  as  the  language^  s) 
much  the  worse  for  all  students  of  the  language  who  shall  overlook 
80  noble  an  example  of  its  powers.     As  much,  in  my  poor  opiuiotii 
may  be  said  for  the  narrative  of  Gerard's  adventures  in  the  compauj 
of  Denys  the  Burgundian ;   this  latter,  with   all  deference  to  th^ 
sounder  judgment  and  the  finer  taste  of  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope, '  a 
character  that  will  remain'  as  long  as  most  figures  in  English  fiction. 
There  are  characteristic  and  serious  faults  in  the  story  called  Pn' 
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yourself  in  his  place ;  the  sublimely  silly  old  squire  is  a  venerable 
stage  property  not  worth  so  much  refurbishing  as  the  author's  care  has 
bestowed  on  it ;  the  narrative  is  perhaps  a  little  overcharged  with 
details  of  documentary  evidence  ;  but  the  hero,  the  villain,  and  the 
two  or  three  heroines  are  all  excellently  well  drawn ;  the  constiuction 
or  composition  of  the  story  is  a  model  of  ingenuity,  delicacy,  and 
Tigour ;  and  the  account  of  the  inundation  is  another  of  those  tri- 
umphant instances  of  masterful  and  superb  description  which  give 
actually  the  same  delight,  evoke  the  same  admiration,  stimulate  and 
satisfy  the  same  intense  and  fervid  interest,  on  a  tenth  as  on  a  first 
reading.     There  is  nothing  nearly  so  good  as  this  in  A  Woman- 
Haier ;  but  here  again  the  villain  is  a  very  creditable  villain,  the 
story  is  well  arranged  and  sustained,  the  characters  generally  are  well 
handled  and  developed.     The  DovhU  Marriage  is  best  in  its  martial 
episodes,  towards  the  close ;  there  is  in  these  an  apparently  lifelike 
vivadty  which  makes  them  seem  good  enough  to  be  matched  against 
anything  I  know  of  the  kind  in  fiction  or  in  history  except  Stendhal's 
incomparable  picture  of  a  young  soldier's  experience  and  emotion — 
or  lack  of  emotion — on  such  a  field  as  that  of  Waterloo.  The  opening 
of  La  Chartretiae  de  Parme  remains  of  course  unapproached  for  con- 
cise realism  of  impression  and  terse  effect  of  apparent  accuracy ;  but 
Reade,  as  a  painter  of  battle,  is  at  once  credible,  comprehensible,  and 
interesting  beyond  the  run  of  historians  and  other  dealers  in  more  or 
less  conscientious  fiction.    In  Foid  Play  there  is  very  good  writing, 
with  some  genuine  pathos  and  much  industrious  ingenuity ;  but  it 
is  not,  I  think,  by  any  means  to  be  counted  among  its  author's  more 
distinct  and  triumphant  successes. 

Of  his  shorter  stories.  The  Wa/ndering  Heir  seems  to  me  very 

decidedly  the  worst,  Cloude  and  Sunshine  as  decidedly  the  best ;  for 

the  Autobiography  of  a  Thief  is  not  so  much  a  story  as  an  episodical 

study  of  character,  cast  with  superb  ingenuity  and  most  sensitive  tact 

into  the  form  of  a  prose  monodrama.    Midway  between  these  I  should 

place  Jack  of  all  Trades,  with  the  posthumous  story  of  Singleheart 

and   Doubleface.    But   Charles  Seade's  place  in  literature  must 

always  depend  on  the  ultimate  rank  assignable  to  a  writer  whose 

reputation  has  mainly  to  rely  on  the  value  of  splendid  episodes  and 

the  excellence  of  single  figures  rather  than  on  the  production  of  any 

Tvork,  in  any  line  of  his  art,  at  once  so  thoroughly  single  in  its  aim 

and  so  thoroughly  perfect  in  its  success,  as  Hie  Bride  of  Lammer- 

rrvoor  or  Notre^-Dame  de  Paris,  La  Cousins  Bette  or  VEnfofnt 

JlfcLudit.     What  this  rank  may  be  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  or 

aspire  to  foretell.     But  that  he  was  at  his  very  best,  and  that  not 

very  rarely,  a  truly  great  writer  of  a  truly  noble  genius,  I  do  not 

Tinderstand  how  any  competent  judge  of  letters  could  possibly  hesitate 

t;o  afiSrm. 

A.  C.  SWINBUKJIB. 

QQ2 
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A  FARM  THAT  PAYS. 


During  the  last  few  years  many  and  varied  have  been  the  complaints 
of  the  farmers.  The  seasons  have  been  bad,  wet,  or  cold,  and  they 
have  had,  above  all  other  disadvantages,  to  contend  against  foreign 
competition. 

Words  spoken  by  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  a  few  years  ago,  in 
spite  of  their  awakening  at  the  time  a  tumult  of  indignation,  and 
exciting  the  bitterest  of  class  feelings,  were  true  in  this  much,  that 
every  farmer  to  make  his  farm  pay  must  not  only  thoroughly  under- 
stand every  branch  of  farm  labour,  but  be  willing  to  work  hard  him- 
self, and  to  rise  early  and  personally  supervise  all  operations,  whik 
his  wife  and  daughters  must  be  willing  to  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  management  of  the  cows,  the  rearing  of  the  poultry, 
and  the  churning  of  the  butter. 

The  profits  to  be  made  on  farming  can  never  be  suflBciently  large 
to  enable  a  man  to  play  the  gentleman  or  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
hunting-field ;  nor  can  they  enable  his  wife  to  spend  her  time  at 
lawn- tennis  parties  attired  in  French  fashions,  or  her  daughters  to 
spend  their  days  in  singing  duets  or  to  be  engaged  in  doing  crewel- 
work. 

A  good  living  may  be  made  by  farming,  but  it  is  on  the  condition 
that  the  whole  family  alike  are  willing  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  each,  according  to  his  or  her  strength,  age,  and  eapabilitji 
give  the  best  of  their  aid  to  the  objects  in  view.  The  profits  of 
farming  are  too  slender  to  permit  any  of  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold to  be  idle  and  entrust  their  work  to  others. 

It  is  about  a  farm  where  all  combine  in  making  the  farm  yield  a 
profit  that  I  venture  to  think  the  readers  of  this  Review  may  b? 
interested. 

The  farmhouse  on  Copse-Wood  Farm  stands  in  a  picturesque 
part  of  Shropshire,  sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  mighty  ridge  of  hills. 
wood-grown,  known  as  *The  Edge.'  To  the  south  stretch  rich 
meadows  studded  with  cattle,  or  extend  fields  of  golden  grain;  whiU 
to  the  far  west  rise  the  Welsh  mountains. 

The  homestead  is  a  sunny  red  brick  edifice  of  the  date  of  GW 
Queen  Anne,  with  a  porch  overgrown  with  roses  and  honeysuckle, 
neat  gravel  path,  entered  by  a  little  green  wicket-gate,  leads  to  ths 
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house,  whilst  on  each  side  of  the  path  are  two  loDg  borders  of  old 
world  flowers,  large  bushes  of  lavender,  rosemary,  and  rue,  tall  holly- 
hocks, sweet-scented  clove-carnations,  clumps  of  scarlet  lychnis,  and 
masses  of  odoriferous  mignonette ;  whilst  all  round  the  lattice*windows 
cluster  sweet  and  almost  single  roses  of  kinds  not  to  be  found  in 
nurseiymen's  catalogues.     Against  the  sunniest  of  sunny  walls  stands 
a  row  of  beehives,  where  is  stored  the  most  golden  of  honey — for  even 
the  flowers  in  this  farm  are  turned  to  account*    Beyond  the  little 
enclosure  of  the  garden  lie  the  outhouses,  sheds,  and  the  orchards, 
which  last  in  spring  are  a  mist  of  pink  and  white,  whilst  in  the 
autumn  the  branches  of  the  trees  groan  with  their  rich  load  of  fruit. 
Underneath  the  trees,  all  through  the  spring  and  summer  months,  run 
little  flufify  chickens  in  all  stages  of  feathering,  or  straddling  ducks ; 
whilst  the  gobblings  of  the  turkeys  may  be  heard  combined  with 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  guinea-fowls,  ^  go  back,  go  back.' 

Little  pigs  jump  and  grunt  about,  whilst  their  more  placid 
mammas  lie  contentedly  in  the  sunshine.  All  the  animals  live  happily 
and  amicably  in  each  other's  company;  being  all  brought  up  to- 
gether from  in&ncy,  they  remain  good  friends  through  life. 

Mr.  William  Bilston,  the  tenant,  is  a  well-preserved  bluff  farmer 

of  about  fifty,  with  a  jolly,  red,  sunburnt  face.    He  is  commonly 

known  as  <  BiUy  Bilston.'    He  has  rather  a  loud  voice,  and  always 

greets  his  friends  with  a  very  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.    He  started 

in  life  with  no  capital,  but  by  thrift  and  hard  work  has  been  able  to 

make  a  good  livelihood  for  himself  and  fanaily.    A  short  time  ago 

he  had  only  the  farm  of  Copse-Wood ;  but  last  year,  in  spite  of  the 

had  years  of  which  we  have  all  heard  and  read  so  much,  be  took  an 

adjoining  farm  of  another  two  hundred  acres,  and  he  now  farms 

altogether  four  hundred  acres. 

Although  he  has  risen  in  the  world  he  still  guides  his  plough 
himself,  and  leads  his  team  at  harvest  times ;  whilst  Mrs.  Bilston  is 
equally  efficient  in  her  management  of  the  dairy  and  in  rearing 
poultry. 

The   family  of  the  Bilstons  consists  of  five  daughters  and  two 
sons,  all  of  whom  do  ^  som'ut '  on  the  farm* 

Mrs.  Bilston  is  about  forty-five,  with  the  healthiest  and  brownest 
3f  skins.  She  is  about  the  average  height.  All  through  the  week, 
except  Sundays,  she  may  be  found  in  well-tucked-up  sleeves,  and 
)etticoats  that  do  not  extend  below  her  ankles,  to  be  ready,  as  she 
erms  it,  ^  to  put  her  hand  to  anything,'  or  to  be  able  at  a  second's 
otice  to  catch  any  sickly  chicken  that  may  require  a  peppercorn  or 
drop  of  castor-oil  from  a  quiU-pen.  She  also  wears  all  through  the 
eek  the  most  useful,  if  not  elegant,  of  thick  boots,  to  be  in  or  out 
without  bother,'  as  she  expresses  it. 

*'  WeVe  not  an  idle  lot,  we  b'ain't,'  the  good  lady  has  often  said  to 
e.      *  We  all  does  "  som'ut."     There's  my  daughter  Polly,  now, 
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as  minds  the  cows ;  her  was  offered  a  first-rate  nurse's  place,  but  her 
said  her  didn't  want  it,  because  her  said  her  never  could  take  to  the 
babies  after  the  calves.  Then  there's  Sal,  a  good  girl.  She  helps 
me  to  make  the  butter.  Beads  her  Bible  regular  Sundays,  and  is 
beautiful  at  cleaning  down  the  furniture.  They  brass  things,* 
said  Mrs.  Bilston,  with  pride,  pointing  to  her  brass  wanmng- 
pan  and  fire-irons,  *sbe  rubbeth  till  they  shine  forth  like  gold; 
and  as  to  dirt  and  dust,  they  is  heinous  in  her  sight  about  the 
house.  Then  there's  Lizzie;  her  minds  the  poultry,  takes  oat 
the  geese  on  the  green,  or  drives  the  turkeys  out  stubbling  times. 
She's  real  good  with  a  "  nesh "  chicken,  a-petting  and  a-minding 
of  it  as  if  her  was  its  mother  like.' 

To  my  inquiry  as  to  what  hour  the  first  feeding  of  the  poultry 
took  place,  she  replied, '  We's  up  at  four  o'clock ;  for  yer  must  be  up 
betimes,  the  young  poultry  are  soft,  and  can't  bide  long  whiles  with- 
out food.  At  quarter  to  four  I  steps  out  of  my  bed  just  sharp  like, 
and  sings  out  to  the  girls,  and  they  slips  forth  &om  bed  as  quiek  as 
ever  they  may,  and  we  jumps  on  with  our  clothes  and  minds  oar 
beasts^  whatever  it  may  be  that  God  has  given  us  to  look  after. 

^  And  then  at  seven  o'clock  Bilston  and  all  of  us  have  break&sL 
We  has  home-made  bread,  and  there's  bread  and  milk  fbr  the  gals ; 
and  we  always  has  a  slip  of  bacon  on  Sundays. 

'  After  we  have  had  breakfast,'  continued  Mrs.  Bilston,  *  master  he 
bids  they  settle  theyselves,  and  we  all  sits  this  wise — Polly  there,  and 
Tom  yonder,  and  Bilston  in  his  armchair,'  and  the  good  woman 
enumerated  and  showed  me  exactly  where  each  member  of  her 
&mily  sat. 

*  Then  the  master  he  calls  for  the  family  Bible,  as  belonged  to  his 
grandmother,  in  which  is  written  how  his  father*8  sister  died  of  the 
measles  when  she  was  four  years  old;  and  he  begins  at  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  works  right  on  forward  like  till  the  book  is 
ended,  and  then  he  starts  and  begins  again.  He  always  reads  one 
chapter,  and  never  no  more,  and  never  no  less ;  and  when  onything 
as  he  thinks  applies  like,  he  says  to  one  of  them,  '^Now  you  take  and 
mind  that,  my  lad,"  or  **  my  wench,"  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  tlMD 
when  he  has  said  a  few  words  of  learning  and  minding  we  gets  up,  an: 
each  of  us  goes  off  to  his  or  her  business. 

*  I  chums  regular  three  times  a  week,  and  the  girls  the  j  get  <^ 
to  making  the  beds  or  scrubbing,  or  may  be  to  the  calves  or  to  th«- 
poultry.     There's  always  work  for  the  willing. 

'  Then  by  twelve  o'clock  we're  all  in  again ;  and  aft^er  the  gals  an: 
the  boys  has  a-made  theyselves  tidy — for  I  can't  do  with  no  dir 
about  their  hands  and  feces  at  meal — whiles  we  sits  down ;  and  ve  h^ 
most  times  broth,  and  rice  or  sagy  pudding,  and  winter  times  ^ 
apple-tart,  or,  for  a  treat  like,  a  jam-toU ;  and  then  there's  a  glas  **- 
eider  for  Bilstoii  and  the  m6n,  atxd  there's  mi&  for  the  gals.     Aitd 
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after  weVe  a-done — ^that's  saying,  when  all's  have  eaten  up  clean  and 

neat  whatever  father  or  myself  have  a-given  them — we  goes  out,  all 

but  Polly,  who  clears  away,  and  washes  up  and  puts  back  all  the 

pewter ;  and  then  we  minds  the  beasts  again  till  four  o'clock,  when 

we  comes  in  and  has  tea,  which  I  keeps  in  the  tea-caddy  as  my  mother 

a-gave  me  when  I  married,  and  which  I  always  keeps  locked — for  I 

won't  have  no  trifling  with  the  tea ;  and  after  tea  we  drives  in  the 

poultry  to  roost,  and  we  stalls  the  calves  and  such-like  '^  nesh  "  beasts 

for  the  night.    And   after  that  the  gals  come  in,  and  they  outs 

with  their  needle  and  thread  ;  and  to  make  the  work  go  merry  we 

sings  8uch  songs  as  I  used  to  learn  by  times  when  I  was  a  chit,  such 

as  "ChenryKipe,"" Little  Boy  Blue,"  and  « Sally  in  our  Alley"; 

and  all  the  while  we  dam  fiither's  stockings,  or  make  the  boys  new 

shirts,  or  may  be  the  gals  make  their  own  gowns — but  I  won't  have 

no  furbelows,  nor  bunching  about  behind  nor  before,  as  such-like  folly 

only  hinders  their  gait,  and  makes  them  vain  with  the  frippery. 

'  Then  there's  often  the  sheets  to  mend,  or  the  imderlmen  to  put 
to  rights.  And  I  always  keep  they  sweet  with  lavendy,  as  does  a 
body  good  to  smell  and  seems  well  and  pleasant-like  for  any  one 
in  bed.  And  at  nine  o'clock  we  all  get  to  bed,  and  I  goes  round 
the  rooms  at  the  half-hour,  for  I  won't  stand  no  candles  burning 
after  such  whiles^  for  it  be  a  danger  to  the  house  and  a  folly  to 
themselves.' 

On  one  occasion  when  I  inquired  of  Mrs.  Bikton  what  sort  of 
cows  she  kept,  she  replied — 

'  It's  good  milkers  as  we  mind.  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does ; 
bat  to  my  fancy  there's  nothing  like  a  half-breed  Ayr  and  short- 
homer.  They's  good  for  milking,  and  good  for  the  butcher  after- 
wards. They  Ald'neys  are  pretty,  and  the  milk's  splendid,  but  they's 
very  <<nesh  "  and  bad  to  pull  through  calving  whiles,  and  then  there's 
nothing  bidewhiles  for  the  butcher.'  Every  locality  has  its  stock 
name  for  the  cattle,  and  round  us  in  Shropshire  there's  always  a 
'Daisy,'  *  Clover,'  and  '  Mint'  to  be  found,  whilst  the  reigning  bull  is 
always  known  as  *Duke.' 

Mr.  Bilston  is  specially  successful  in  the  management  of  his  flock. 
In  spite  of  the  last  wet  years  he  has  never  lost  tmy  sheep  from  disease. 
'  How  is  it,'  I  once  asked,  ^  that  you  have  never  lost  sheep  by  the  rot. 
In  spite  of  its  being  such  a  scourge  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? ' 

^  Most-like  folks'  own  fault,'  was  the  rejoinder*  *  Sheep  is  always 
?oser  by  letting  them  bide  in  the  low  ground  when  they's  got  the  rot. 
A' hen  they's  took  bad  look  to  their  feet  at  once,  and  move  them 
o  the  high  ground,  and  shift  them  about  as  much  as  you  can.  Sheep 
ron't  do  well  on  stale  ground.' 

Another  time  when  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  friend  of  mine 
ad  loBt  many  of  his  prize  stock  lambs,  which  had  died,  he  thought, 
rom  over-eating  themselves  on  rich  spring  grass,  Mr.  Bilston  was  of 
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opinion  thai  they  would  have  been  saved  if  they  had  had  their  tails 
cut  before  they  had  been  turned  out,  '  for  by  the  bleeding  of  them  it 
keeps  them  from  getting  too  hearty  like.' 

Mr,  Bilston  is  a  very  cautious  man.  ^  It's  no  good  starting  away 
too  sharp  with  any  fresh  idea,'  he  has  often  said  to  me. 

If  it  is  a  change  of  food,  he  would  advocate  getting  in  only  a  small 
quantity,  *  for  if  it  does  good  it's  a  good  job,  but  if  it  turns  to  mischief 
there's  no  great  harm  done.' 

*  Never  buy  when  you  can  make  do  with  what  you've  got,'  is 
another  axiom  of  his.  On  this  principle  the  Bilston  family  are 
hardly  ever  purchasers  of  butcher's  meat,  eating  for  the  midday 
meal  a  slice  of  home-cured  ham  or  bacon,  or  *  an  ancient  fowV  *as 
the  gentry  has  a  prejudice  against  they  when  they  gets  scaly  in  the 
leg,'  Mrs.  Bilston  has  often  assured  me. 

In  the  same  way  the  Bilstons  require  but  little  medical  aid. 

*  We  have  no  doctors — ^for,  thank  the  Lord,  we  keeps  ourselves 
healthy,'  my  friend  has  often  said  to  me  ;  ^  but  I  concocts  for  £a>thei 
and  the  childers  a  little  lime  bloom-tea  when  they  suffers  in  the 
head,  or  if  they  feels  sickly ;  whilst  I  give  them  nettle-tea  or  dande- 
lion sandwiches  to  cool  the  blood ;  and  if  they  goes  and  hurts  their- 
selves,  I  give  them,  for  cuts  and  bruises  and  such  like,  a  hulbor  tvo  of 
the  white  lily,  and  applies  it — it's  wonderful  healing.  Then  there's 
nothing  like  garden  marigolds  for  measles — they  bring  out  the  rash 
bravely ;  whilst  hot  elderberry  wine  is  beautiful  for  cold  and  chills.' 

On  Sundays  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bilston  accompanied  by  all  their  fanuly 
drive  to  church — BiUy  Bilston  sitting  in  front  with  bis  wife,  whilst 
behind  them,  in  fresh  prints  and  bright  ribbons,  sit  their  daughter. 

Mrs.  Bilston  on  these  solemn  occasions  always  wears  a  certain 
ancient  but  stately  black  silk,  that,  she  once  explained  to  me,  Mr. 
Bilston  had  given  her  when  they  were  married,  *  when  silks  was  really 
good,  and  not  the  flummery  as  they  sells  now.' 

She  always  then  carries  a  large  prayer-book  containing  book- 
markers, Christmas  offerings  from  her  daughters,  and  wears  her  sole 
ornament,  a  large  gold  brooch,  Bilston's  courting  gift  I  have  always 
understood.  The  sons  and  the  farm  labourers  always  also  have  to 
attend  the  church  services.  W.  Bilston  Junior  has  been  described  to 
me  by  his  mother  as  an  excellent  young  man, '  for  he  minds  his  beast?, 
and  lets  the  gals  alone.' 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  Mrs.  Bilston  is  very  bitter 
against  the  delinquencies  of  modem  servants.  ^  There^s  no  doing  with 
the  gals  now,'  she  has  often  said  to  me.  *  They  ups  to  you  at  ever 
so  little.  Then  they  wastes  every  mortal  thing  as  they  can  lay  hand? 
on;  and  they're  dirty  filthy  sluts,  leaving  the  dirt  in  the  comers, 
and  muddling  the  grates ;  and  as  for  the  pans  for  the  dairy  woiV. 
there's  no  doing  with  them.  Then  they're  never  content  without 
having  this  young  chap,  or  that  young  fellow ;  and  all  their  t?age  they 
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spends  in  flummery  and  folly.  There's  no  dependence  to  be  put  in  they. 
Now  what  I  learn  my  girls  is  ^'  Mind  God,  and  keep  the  places  clean." 
And  if  they'll  only  do  as  I  have  learnt  them  I've  no  fear  of  their  ever 
getting  to  the  workhus.' 

Amongst  other  things  Mrs.  Bilston's  views  upon  education  are 
very  clearly  defined.  '  Keading  and  writing  is  sensible,  as  it  is  only 
right  a  lad  or  gal  should  be  able  to  read  their  Bibles  on  Sundays, 
or  write  to  father  or  mother,  or  maybe  their  sweetheart  (provided  it 
be  a  respectable  party),  and  adding  up  money  is  right,  but  more  is 
redic'Ius  and  harmful,  as  it  makes  such  fix  their  minds  on  other  things* 
What  a  body  wants  is  pride  in  her  work,  and  it  is  better  for  the  like 
of  me  to  brood  over  her  cows  and  her  poultry  than  to  be  thinking- 
when  her  will  get  her  work  done  and  get  off  to  the  piany,  or  be  letting 
her  mind  run  on  her  clothes  and  such-like  nonsense.' 

'  The  young  uns  gets  most  like  stupid  with  the  edication  as  they 
gives  'em  now.  Learning  this  and  reading  t'other — it's  enough  to 
stupefy  any  folks'  brain  for  the  honest  work  they've  got  to  do.' 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Bilston  in  her 
conclusions.  Surely  the  best  education  is  the  one  that  best  fits  us  for 
the  life  we  have  eventually  to  lead.  Ignorance  is  a  very  partial  and 
comparative  term*  A  ^  well-informed '  woman  may  not  know  wheat 
from  barley,  and  seldom  can  name  correctly  a  wild  flower  in  the  hedge, 
whilst  her  knowledge  of  ornithology  does  not  extend  beyond  being 
able  to  distinguish  between  a  blackbird  and  a  robin. 

No  mistake  on  any  of  these  scores  would  occasion  her  any  shame 
in  society ;  but  an  inaccuracy  in  history,  or  a  mispronunciation  of  a 
French  word,  would,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  day,  *  make  her  blush 
all  over.' 

Yet  she  has  probably  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  surrounded 
most  of  the  year  by  country  things,  yet,  with  that  power  of  natural 
blindness  so  characteristic  of  *  superior  well-educated  people,'  she 
has  been  able  to  shut  her  eyes  to  all  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature,  and  to  convince  herself  that  beauty  and  learning  are  only  to 
be  found  in  books.    Natures  of  this  kind  are  incapable  of  real  educa- 
tion or  of  any  true  knowledge.    They  repeat  like  parrots ;  whilst  their 
literary  efforts  consist  in  skimming  through  reviews,  or  devouring 
with  avidity  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  true 

kindness  to  the  poor  to  unfit  their  minds  systematically  for  the  Uvea 

they  will  have  to  lead.   It  is  no  doubt  a  fine  thing  to  hear  a  labourer's 

son   read  off  fluently  words  of  six  syllables,  or  be  able  to  do  in  the 

twinkling  of  an  eye  the  hardest  of  fractions,  or  to  name  correctly  all  the 

i8]a.nd8  of  the  Pacific  or  the  capes  of  China.    But  it  is  also  a  goodly 

thing*  to  be  able  to  plough  straight,  or  to  cut  a  hedge '  true,'  or,  amongst 

the  feminine  members,  to  be  able  to  hem  neatly  a  child's  garment,  to 

bake  a  light  wholesome  loaf,  or  to  chum  an  appetising  pat  of  butter* 
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Humanity  is  generally  crazy  about  some  panacea  which  it  fondly 
imagines  will  cure  all  evils,  as  St.  Greorge  killed  the  Dragon,  once 
and  for  all*  A  few  years  ago  the  SBsthetic  world  told  us  that  it 
intended  to  regenerate  society  by  a  sunflower  and  sage  green ;  yet 
both  the  flower  and  the  shade  have  come  in  and  out  of  fashion,  and 
men  and  women  are  no  better  and  no  worse.  A  few  years  ago  society 
decreed  that  the  working-man  should  have  compulsory  education. 
Among  the  many  results,  one  has  been  a  great  deal  of  brutality  on  the 
part  of  the  parochial  officials  on  account  of  payments  which  amongst 
the  poor  and  destitute  are  impossible. 

There  is  also  a  growing  discontent  amongst  the  rising  generation 
with  the  occupations  and  lives  of  their  forefathers. 

Nobody  can  deny  this  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  po(»*,  and 
finds  how  much  rarer  a  thing  it  is  than  formerly  for  the  son  to  follow 
the  same  trade  as  his  father.  Grentility,  the  bane  of  English  life  in 
all  classes,  looks  down  with  contempt  upon  all  honest  outdoor  work 
as  ^  stupid,'  on  all  household  labour  as  ^  menial.' 

A  tenant's  daughter  no  longer  solicits  the  place  of  ladies'-maid  to 
the  squire's  daughter,  or  requests  admittance  into  the  still-room  at 
the  ^  hall,'  but  advertises  as  a  ^  lady-help,'  or  goes  forth  into  the 
world  as  a  governess,  feeling  ashamed  of  her  origin,  her  parents, 
and  belongings.  With  a  smattering  of  French,  a  tboroilgh  but 
useless  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  a  handwriting 
of  approved  flourishes,  and  history  as  included'  in  the  dates  of  the 
kings  of  England  «id  scrupulous  accural^  as  to  the  names  and  titles 
of  tiieir  queens,  she  persuades  herself  that  she  is  capable  of  civilising 
and  educating  'young  barbarians.' 

The  sacredness  of  work  is  one  of  the  noblest  instincts  of  mankind, 
and  one  which  society  and  the  present  day  are  most  prone  to  con- 
demn and  ridicule.  No  modem  work  lasts.  The  bricklayer  scamps 
his  work,  the  plumber  uses  bad  lead,  whilst  the  baker  feeds  the  poor 
on  adulterated  bread. 

It  is  the  reigning  fashion  to  look  down  upon  all  intellects  as 
weak  which  can  be  engrossed  in  homely  details  or  household  concems ; 
whereas  to  do  anything  well  in  these  slipshod  days  of  ours  is  greatly 
better  than  to  do  many  things  indifferently,  not  to  say  badly^ 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  attraction  to  youth  in  the  hero  of 
romance  who  is  able  to  combine  in  his  person  all  accomplishments, 
sciences,  and  arts.  But  such  heroes  are  only  to  be  found  in  fiction, 
and  the  cultivated  cottager's  wife  or  intellectual  mill-^1  are 
imposabilities.  Culture  and  leisure  are  synon3nnou8,  and  without 
long  and  hard  study  no  art  can  be  perfected. 

As  in  these  days  everybody  is  supposed  to  have  political  aspirations 
and  views,  from  the  prince  to  the  dust-heaver,  and  the  dust-heayer 
rather  more  so,  I  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  write  down  a  few  of  the 
political  aayinga  of  Mr.  fiilston  before  I  conclude  these  pages. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  Franchise 
Bill.  His  reply  was  characteristic :  *  Very  little.  Deal  of  squeak, 
and  no  wool.' 

*  I  don't  side  with  ony  party,'  he  has  often  informed  me,  *  as  I 
looks  upon  pol'tics  as  very  muddling.  There's  talking  here,  and 
talking  there,  and  every  Jack  of  them  able  to  make  a  plain  man 
believe  that  he  was  hitting  the  right  nail  on  the  head ;  but  somehow, 
when  you've  a-thought  it  over  a  bit,  they  don't  seem  as  sharp  as  they 
should.be  in  putting  things  to  rights,  and  therefore  I  don't  hold  to 
no  sides.' 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to  see 
the  House  of  Lords  abolished,  he  replied, '  I  don't  see  no  harm  in 
they — leastways  they  b'ain't  no  worse  than  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Now  I  do  hold  to  one,  and  that's  the  Queen,  and  God  bless 
her  I  for  a  good  lady,  as  has  brought  up  her  family  Crod-fearingly, 
and  reads  her  Bible  regular  on  Sundays.' 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  this  simple  account  of  English  home  life 
may  n6t  be  without  interest  that  I  have  ventured  to  give  so  full 
a  description  of  Copse-Wood  Farm  and  of  its  inmates,  and  to  record 
so  much  of  the  information  that  I  have  obtained  at  different  times 
in  Mrs*  Biktdn's  homely  dialect.  It  is  surely  a  good  and  cheering 
thought  that  many  lives  like  these,  simple,  earnest,  and  pious,  are 
still  being  led  in  the  heart  of  England. 

Cathebine  Milkbs  Q-aseul. 
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OUR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


If  it  is  true  that  one-half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other 
half  lives,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  greater  part  of  the  world  knows 
little,  and  cares  less,  for  certain  classes  of  its  fellow-creatures,  who, 
living  amongst  them,  are  yet  overlooked,  except  by  a  few  specialists  ; 
and  to  one  of  these  classes  belong  more  particularly  those  who  are  to 
form  the  subject-matter  of  this  article. 

Human  nature  is  subject  to  many  infirmities,  all  deserving  of 
compassion  and  help  from  those  more  fortunate  ones  whom  Provi- 
dence has  exempted  from  them.  But  amongst  them  all  I  know  of 
none  so  deserving  of  our  pity,  and  also  so  well  repaying  any  pains 
taken  to  better  their  condition,  as  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  late 
years  this  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  many  worthy  and 
devoted  people,  but  by  the  world  at  large  deaf-mutes  seem  still  to  be 
cla^tsed  with  idiots  and  others  incapable  of  mental  improvement,  and 
therefore  hardly  worth  attention.  Those  people  who  have  any  ex- 
perience of  them  know  how  erroneous  this  view  is.  *  It  is,'  says  the 
Abbe  Lambert,  of  the  Institution  Nationale  at  Paris,  *  a  deplorable 
error  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  deaf-mute  has  no  intellectual 
ideas,  no  notion  of  duty,  but  lives  in  a  purely  animal  state.  Daily 
experience  proves  that  their  souls  are  like  a  richly-furnished  apart- 
ment which  is  in  darkness.  It  is  necessary  to  illuminate  it  in  order 
to  give  to  each  object  its  form,  colour,  and  value.  But  in  light  there 
are  many  degrees,  from  the  feeble  ray  of  a  candle  to  the  splendour 
of  the  midday  sun.  The  mind  of  the  deaf-mute,  like  that  of  the 
hearing  child,  receives  its  first  impressions  from  exterior  objects, 
which  attract  its  attention,  employ  the  imagination,  and  make  an 
impression  upon  its  soul.  Until  the  time  when  speech  comes  in,  the 
deaf-mute  is  on  a  par  with  all  other  children.  It  observes,  reflect?, 
judges.  The  moral  world  is  not  entirely  closed  to  it.  It  has  some 
notions  of  propriety — ^it  distinguishes  the  true  from  the  false,  it  can 
appreciate  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  action,  it  can 
understand  that  it  must  submit  to  others.'  So  far,  then,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  deaf-mute  and  its  more  fortunate  brethren. 
But  at  the  age  when  speech  is  acquired  the  difference  becomes  at 
once  apparent.    The  hearing  child  asks  questions,  and  becomes 
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capable  by  the  mere  fact  of  hearing  of  understanding  answers  and 
explanations  of  the  daily  phenomena  it  sees  around  it.  Any  false 
impressions  it  has  received  are  in  this  way  corrected,  and  imper- 
ceptibly and  almost  without  effort  its  education  goes  on.  But  with 
its  deaf-mute  brother  or  sister  it  is  different.  The  Abbe  Lambert 
illustrates  this  in  the  following  words:  '  Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  the  agony  suffered  by  an  artist  at  his  inability  to  portray  the  idea 
he  has  in  his  mind  ?  Well,  this  is  in  some  sort  the  condition  of  the 
poor  deaf-mute.  He  surmises,  but  he  comprehends  little  ;  he  thinks, 
and  he  cannot  explain  himself.  Added  to  this,  there  is  in  him  a 
hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge.  As  the  body  desires  nourishment, 
as  the  eye  seeks  the  light  and  the  ear  sound,  so  his  soul  longs  inces- 
santly for  its  intellectual  sustenance.  If  he  goes  to  the  school  with 
other  children,  he  sees  the  books,  the  pens.  He  would  fain  read  and 
learn  with  th6  others,  but,  alas  I  he  cannot,  and  his  young  coni- 
panions,  seeing  his  inability  to  join  in  their  studies  or  sports,  mock 
and  tease  him.'  So  until  comparatively  modem  times  deaf-mutes, 
as  a  class,  lived  and  died  neglected ;  their  minds  laid  fallow,  the 
powers  of  their  souls  stunted,  and,  because  of  this  neglect  on  the  part 
of  their  fellow-men,  ranked  with  imbeciles  and  idiots.  Science  has 
conclusively  proved  this  idea  to  be  a  wrong  one.  They  are  as  capable 
of  being  taught  and  of  attaining  to  a  high  state  of  intellectual 
activity  as  hearing  persons,  but  they  must  be  taught  by  particular 
methods  and  subject  to  special  training. 

The  ancients  had  the  greatest  horror  of  all  that  was  feeble  and 
infirm ;  with  them  poverty  was  despicable  and  suffering  a  scandaL 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  amongst  the  beauty  and  pleasure-loving 
Grreeks  the  dea&mute  was  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity, 
and  under  the  barbarous  laws  of  Lycurgus  they  were  exposed  to  die. 
Nor  was  highly-cultured  Athens  less  cruel  than  Sparta  towards 
these  unfortunate  creatures.  Deaf-mute  children  were  pitilessly 
sacrificed  without  a. voice  being  raised  on  their  behalf.  The  first 
who  seems  to  have  seriously  occupied  himself  with  this  phenomenon 
of  deaf-mutism  was  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  and  he  declared  con- 
genital deaf-mutes  to  be  incapable  of  instruction,  and  this  was  the 
universal  opinion  of  classical  antiquity. 

The  Bomans  treated  these  imtbrtunates  with  the  same  cruelty  as 
the  Greeks.  As  soon  as  a  child  was  found  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  it  was 
sacrificed  to  the  Tiber.  Only  those  escaped  whom  the  waves  washed 
back  to  the  shore,  or  whom  the  natural  love  of  their  parents  kept 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Yet  in  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  the  Christian  era  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  in  the 
number  of  victims  of  these  barbarous  laws,  although,  about  fifty 
years  B.G.,  the  poet  Lucretius  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of 
Aristotle's  opinions  regarding  deaf-mutes. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  certain  rights  were  granted  to  those 
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deaf-mutes  who  gave  proofs  of  ability ;  such  as  had  been  brought 
up  secretly  by  their  parents  showing  some  signs  of  intellect;  this 
gradually  dissipated  the  horrible  prejudice  with  which  their  brethren 
in  misfortune  had  hitherto  been  regarded.  Pliny  mentions  a  con- 
genital deaf-mute,  called  Quintus  Pedius,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  an  artist.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  consul  of  the  same  name, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  also  probable  that 
deaf-mutes  were  employed  as  pantomimists  when  pantomime  was  one 
of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Bomans. 

M.  T.  Miiller  gives  to  the  Egyptians  the  credit  of  first  instructing 
deaf-mutes.  They  as  well  as  tlie  Persians  always  respected  persons 
thus  afflicted,  and  their  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  was  especially 
suited  for  their  education.  It  is  doubtless  something  more  than 
mere  coincidence  that  their  better  treatment  by  the  Bomans  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Egypt  as  a  Boman  province. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  advent  of  Christianity  that  a  spirit  of 
charity  began  to  animate  the  dealings  of  men  towards  these  afflicted 
ones.     After  the  example    of    the  Divine  Master,  the  Christian 
devoted  himself  to  succour  the  unfortunate,  and  the  sick,  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  lame,  as  well  as  all  others  labouring  either  under 
spiritual  or  corporal  infirmities,  became  the  objects  of  his  love  and 
care.    But,  unfortunately,  jn  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute  it  was  only 
his  bodily  welfare  that  was  at  first  considered,  and  Aristotle's  idea 
of  their  intellectual  inferiority  survived  wiUi  his  system  of  philo- 
sophy.    So,  although  better  times  had  dawned  for  them,  little  or 
nothing  was  done  to  instruct  them,  and  by  the  laws  of  Justinian 
they  were  pronounced  unfit  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  in- 
capable of  making  their  wills.     Their  infirmity  was  regarded  as 
incurable,  and  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  held  that  the  con- 
genital deaf-mute  being  bs^tized  remained  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
in£EUicy — that  is,  in  a  state  of  passive  innocence,  and  deprived  of 
moral  responsibility.    M.  Miiller  considers  the  convents  to  have  been 
the  first  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  and  at  Heidelbei^  a  n[ianu8Gript 
dating  from   the    thirteenth    century,  belonging  to  a  Cistercian 
monastery,  contains  an  account  of  the  system  of  dactylology,  or 
manual  sign-language,  which  was  used  there.     But,  mixed  up  with 
the  other  pupils,  no  one  seems  to  have  subjected  deaf-mutes  to  any 
special  training,  so  that  they  seem  never  to  have  been  awakened  out 
of  their  state  of  intellectual  torpor.     The  first  historical  instance  of 
such  special  training  and  its  results,  which  was  looked  upon   as 
miraculous,  is  mentioned  by  the  Venerable  Bede  in  the  life  of  the 
holy  Archbishop  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley.    The  date  of  the 
occurrence  is  685. 

Now  there  was  in  a  village  not  far  distant;  a  certain  deaf  and  dumb  youtli, 
who  was  well  known  to  the  Bishop,  for  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming' 
frequently  before  him  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  alms.     This  youth  could  not 
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utter  a  single  articulate  sound,  and  moreoFer  had  such  a  scurvy,  and  sucb  sores  on 
his  head,  that  no  hair  could  grow  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  what  remained 
seemed  to  stand  out  in  a  circle  like  bristles.  The  Bishop  gave  orders  that  he 
should  he  brought  to  liim,  and  that  a  small  hut  should  be  built  in  the  grounds 
belonging  to  his  residence,  where  he  might  dwell  and  receive  a  daily  allowance 
from  his  own  attendants.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  in  Lent,  on  the  next  Lord's  day, 
he  ordered  the  poor  fellow  to  come  into  his  presence.  When  he  had  come,  he 
ordered  him  to  thrust  forth  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth  and  show  it  to  him. 
Then  taking  hold  of  him  by  the  chin,  the  Bishop  made  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross 
upon  his  tongue.  Then  he  told  him  to  draw  back  his  tongue  into  his  mouth  and 
to  speak.  *  Say  some  word,'  said  he ; '  say  gae.*  That  in  the  language  of  the 
English  means  yes.  Immediately  his  tongue  was  loosed.  He  said  what  he  had 
been  ordered.  The  Bishop  then  said,  <  Say  A ; '  ho  said  A  ; '  say  B ; '  he  said  B. 
And  after  he  had  repeated  the  names  of  the  letters,  as  the  Bishop  said  them,  one 
by  one,  the  latter  went  further  and  gave  him  syllables  and  words  to  say ;  and 
when  to  all  these  he  at  once  replied,  he  told  him  to  say  longer  sentences,  and  he 
did  BO.  Nor  did  he  through  the  whole  of  the  day  and  the  following  night,  as 
long  as  he  could  keep  awake — so  they  report  who  were  present — cease  saying 
something  and  revealing  to  others  the  secrets  of  his  mind  and  heart,  as  he  never 
could  before. 

This  redtal,  although  in  the  legendary  form  of  those  days,  says 
M.  Yaisse,  indicates  the  use  of  a  method  approaching  to  that  of  the 
present  day,  and  doubtless  suggested  to  others  a  feasible  way  of 
instructiDg  deaf-mutes.  Amongst  the  works  of  the  Venerable  Bede 
is  one  called  De  loquda  per  digUoSy  or  *0f  speaking  by  the 
fingers ; '  and  this  and  the  preceding  example  of  St.  John  of  Beverley 
go  far  to  show  that  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  both  by  means 
of  signs  and  articulation,  was  known  to  our  ancestors  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century.  What  was  wanting  was  the  methodical  application 
of  such  instruction  in  special  institutions,  a  proceeding  which  did 
not  take  place  till  eleven  centuries  later. 

The  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in  articulate  speech  is  not  men- 
tioned again  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  '  century,  when 
Budolph  Agricola,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  is  said  to 
have  trained  a  deaf-mute  to  speak.  But  with  the  invention  of 
printing  came  a  time  of  greater  enlightenment,  by  which  deaf-mutes 
also  benefited.  Amongst  other  authors  who  occupied  themselves  with 
this  question  was  Jerome  Cardan,  the  philosopher  and  mathemati- 
cian of  Pavia.  He  maintained,  to  use  his  own  words,  in  his  <  Paralipo- 


AVe  can  make  the  deaf  and  dumb  hear  by  reading  and  speak  by  writing. 
For  the  memory  after  a  course  of  thinking  comprehends,  for  example,  that  bread 
signifies  what  is  eaten.  In  this  way  the  dumb  reads  by  his  reason  as  it  were  in  a 
picture.  And  just  as  after  seeing  a  picture  we  may  draw  another  picture  guided 
simply  by  a  conception  of  the  object  represented,  such  also  is  it  with  regard  to 
letters.  It  is  true  the  undertaking  is  difficult,  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  which  the 
deaf  can  accomplish. 

About  the  same  time  the  Spaniard,  Bamirez  de  Carrion,  undertook 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  Prince  Emanuel  Philibert  of 
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Savoy-Carignan ;  and  another  Spaniard,  Pierre  de  Castro,  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  educated  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  who 
was  also  deaf  and  dumb.     In  Germany,  J.  Pasch,  preacher  to  the 
Court  of  Brandenburg,   in   1578   taught  two   deaf-mute  children 
successfully  by  means  of  articulation.      Babelais  mentions  a  young 
Italian  called  Nello  de  Crabrielis,  who,  being  deaf,  yet  understood  all 
that  was  said  to  him  by  watching  the  lips  of  the  speakers.    Bat  to 
Spain  and  to  Spanish  monks  belongs  the  honour  of  first  inaugurating 
a  special  education  for  teaching  deaf-mutes  language,  and  Spanish 
monasteries  were  the  first  institutions  for  such  purpose.    Pedro  de 
Ponce   was    bom   at   Valladolid  in    1530,  and  became  a  monk  in 
the    Benedictine    monastery   of   San   Salvador   at     Sahagun.     He 
educated  three  children,  the  brothers  and  sister  of  the  Grand  Con- 
stable of  Castile,  and  also  another  youth,  the  son  of  the  Grand 
Justiciary  of  Aragon,  all  of  whom  were  bom  deaf-mutes.     He  taught 
them  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  also  to  answer  any  questions 
they  were  asked.     The  register  of  his  monastery  says  of  him,  '  he 
was  distinguished  by  his  eminent  virtue,  and  obtained  a  just  celebrity 
by  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  speak.'    In  addition  to  those  named  above, 
he  also  taught  another  deaf-mute  who  became  a  Benedictine,  and 
was  able  to  make  confessions  and  also  to  explain  the  Creed  in  spoken 
words.     Ponce  wrote  a  book  upon  his  method,  but  this  is  lost. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  labours  by  another  monk,  called  Juan 
Pablo  Bonet,  who  was  attached  to  the  secret  service  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Whether  he  was  in  possession  of  Ponce's  book  is  not  kno^^, 
but  presumably  he  would  be.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
amongst  others  he  educated  a  young  nobleman  deaf  and  dumb  from 
the  age  of  two  years.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Spain,  said  he  often  conversed  with  this  young 
Don  Pedro  de  Yalesco,  and  that  he  spoke  as  readily  as  any  man. 
Don  Valesco  says  of  himself : 

When  I  was  a  child  I  knew  nothing.  I  began  first  to  write  down  the  tVinp 
my  master  showed  me,  and  afterwards  I  wrote  all  the  Spanish  words  in  a  hook. 
Afterwards  with  God's  help  I  began  to  spell,  and  then  to  pronounce  with  all  the 
force  I  could,  though  much  saliva  came  from  me. 

Bonet  published  several  works,  and  in  one,  called  The  Art  oj 
instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  read^  he  tells  us  that  his  method 
is  '  artificial  pronunciation,  the  manual  alphabet,  writing  and  ges- 
tures, or  the  language  of  sigos.'  From  this  book  the  celebrated 
Abbe  de  TEp^  derived  his  system. 

After  Bonet,  Fabrizio  di  Aquapendente,  a  physician,  took  up  the 
cause  of  deaf-mutes.  Among  many  other  subjects,  his  works  treated 
of  language,  and  the  instruments  for  instructing  the  deaf-mute. 

In  1616,  Giovanni  Bonifacio,  a  celebrated  jurist,  showed  how,  hy 
the  aid  of  signs,  language  could  be  made  visible,  and  so  taug\it  to 
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deaf-mutes;  and  after  him,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  the  Padre  Sana 
Terzi,  invented  a  means  of  teaching  them  to  articulate  words  and 
sentences. 

But  to  come  nearer  home.  In  1648  an  English  physician,  John 
Bulwer,  wrote  several  books  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes,  the  chief  of  which  was  entitled  Pkilocophus^  or  the  Deaf  cmd 
Dumb  Man^e  Friend^  and  therein  he  undertook  to  show,  as  he  himself 
says,  'the  philosophic  verity  of  the  subtile  art,  which  may  enable  one 
with  an  ol^ervant  eye  to  hear  what  any  man  says  by  the  movement 
of  his  lips.  So  that  a  man  bom  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  taught  to 
hear  the  sound  of  words  with,  his  eyes,  and  thence  learn  to  speak  with 
his  tongue.' 

G-eorge  Dalgamo,  of  Aberdeen,  who  kept  a  grammar  school  at 
Oxford,  next  wrote  a  book  called  The  Art  of  Signs :  an  universal 
alphabet  and  a  philosophic  language^  and  also  another  one,  called 
DidascaiocophtLSj  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  MarCs  Tuim\  He  pro- 
posed to  teach  deaf-mutes  language  as  little  children  are  taught,  or 
illiterate  persons,  without  parsing  every  word  or  syllable. 

At  about  this  same  time,  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Savilian  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  started  as  a  practical  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  with  such  successful  results  as  to  be  able  to  exhibit  one 
of  his  pupils,  David  Halley,  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1662. 

In  1669  Dr.  William  Holder,  rector  of  Bletchington,  published 
a  book,  Elements  of  Speech^  with  an  appendix  concerning  persons 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  disputed  with  Dr.  Wallis  the  priority  of  his 
claim  to  be  considered  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  had  taught  one  whom  Wallis  claimed  as  his  pupiL 

In  Holland  we  find  Peter  Montanus  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  and  in  1667  F.  M.  Van  Helinont  published  a  tract  called 
Alphabetum  Naturce,  showing  how  the  deaf  can  be  taught  to 


But  it  was  a  Swiss  who,  in  HoUand,  first  introduced  the  system 
known  now  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Grerman '  or  '  oral '  method,  though  it 
might  be  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Spanish  method,  seeing  that  it 
was  the  one  used  by  John  of  Beverley  and  Pedro  de  Ponce,  long 
before  this  time. 

John  Conrad  Amman  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen  in  1669.  He 
was  at  first  a  doctor  of  medicine,  but  afterwards  turning  his  attention 
to  teaching  the  deaf,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
German  or  oral  method,  as  opposed  to  the  French  or  sign  method  of 
the  Abb6  de  I'Epee. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  we  read  of 
an  incident  which  recalls  to  mind  Bede's  history  of  St.  John  of 
jBeverley. 

Amongst  the  poor  who  came  every  day  to  his  gates  to  ask  for  alms  during 
the  Lient  whilst  he  was  preaching  at  La  Roche^  St.  Francis  of  Sales  found  a  man 
Vol.  XVL— No.  92.  E  E 
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who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  called  Martin.  He  led  a  harmless  life,  and  earned 
his  liyelihood  by  undertaking  the  lowest  offices  in  the  houses  of  those  who 
employed  him.  The  man  of  Qod,  touched  by  his  misery,  and  sedng  that  be  Imew 
bow  to  make  himself  understood  by  means  of  signs,  determined  to  take  bun  for 
one  of  his  servants.  'But  why  need  you  take  upon  yourself  this  chai^P'  wu 
said  to  him ;  '  this  man  is  useless  to  you.*  '  He  will,'  replied  the  prelate, 
*  serve  me,  by  causing,  me  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  holy  charity.  Because  God 
has  afflicted  him,  am  I  not  to  pity  him  P  Whicb  of  us  in  his  place  would  not 
desire  the  same  to  be  done  to  him  P '  He  therefore  received  him  amongst  his 
domestics,  and  despite  all  the  numerous  duties  of  his  state,  the  Bishop  himself 
instructed  him  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  with  such  success  as  to  enable  Martin 
to  make  his  Easter  Oommnnion.  After  his  return  to  Annecy,  he  continued  to 
instruct  him  not  only  in  religion  but  also  in  other  matters.  Every  evezung  the 
poor  deaf-mute  examined  his  conscience  and  every  morning  he  heard  Mass  with 
profound  devotion.  From  time  to  time  he  went  to  confession  and  received  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  edify  all  who  saw  him.  St 
Francis  loved  this  man  and  looked  upon  him  as  sent  to  him  by  God.  On  his  ode 
Martin  was  devoted  to  his  good  master,  and  after  his  death  broke  lus  heart  with 
grief. 

In  France,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  appeared  as  a 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes  Jacopo  Rodrigues  Pereira,  bom  at  Berlanga  in 
Estremadura.  The  family  he  sprang  from  were  Jews,  but  having 
incurred  persecution  they  fled  first  to  Portugal  and  from  there  to 
Bordeaux.  Bodrigues  had  a  sister  who  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
this  turned  his  attention  to  the  art  of  teaching  first  her,  and  afterwards 
others  who  suffered  under  the  same  affliction.  His  first  pupil  in  1745 
was  a  yoimg  Jew  called  Aaron  Beaumarin,  whom  he  taught  to  speak 
some  words  quite  distinctly.  Next  he  undertook  the  education  of  a 
deaf-mute  child  of  M.  d'Asy  d'Etavigny,  of  Rochelle,  with  great 
success,  and  also  a  ward  of  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  called  Saboureanx. 
The  latter  soon  began  to  speak,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  command 
of  language.  The  system  of  Pereira  was  never  published,  but  hifi 
work  attracted  so  much  attention  that  one  of  his  pupils  was  examined 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  their  register  contains  a  report  of 
these  proceedings  under  the  date  of  January  27,  1751,  which  says  in 
conclusion : 

This  explanation  has  made  it  evident  that  M.  Pereira  has  a  remarkahle  talent 
for  teaching  the  congenital  deaf  and  dumh  to  read  and  speak.  That  the  method 
he  employs  is  excellent ;  that  the  children  who  have  all  their  senses  do  not  make 
so  much  progress  in  so  short  a  time. 

Pereira  was  a  most  successful  teacher,  but  he  confined  his  laboois 
to  a  chosen  few  amongst  the  rich  and  noble,  and  so  did  little  to  call 
for  the  gratitude  of  deaf-mutes  as  a  class.  Krase,  of  Leignitz,  and 
Schultze,  of  Dresden,  also  took  up  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  ^  But,'  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Dasent,  in  his  lecture  upon  this 
subject  to  the  Society  of  Arts, '  these  were  but  the  individual  efforts 
of  isolated  philanthropists,  though  they  are  remarkable  as  agreeing 
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-in  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  possibility  of  instructing  this  afflicted 
class  of  persons  in  articulate  speech.' 

The  first  result  of  the  discovery  that  deaf-mutes  were  rational 
beings,  and  not  imbeciles,  was  a  very  painful  one  for  the  class 
affected.  It  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  majority  of  deaf- 
mutes  are  dumb  only  because  they  cannot  hear,  and  that  the  feult 
lies  therefore  in  the  organ  of  hearing,  not  in  that  of  speech.  But 
at  first  this  fact  was  not  recognised,  and  surgeons  declaring  that  the 
affliction  arose  from  a  defect  in  the  latter,  and  not  the  former  only, 
the  unfortunate  deaf-mute  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  painful  oper- 
ations of  the  tongue,  throat,  and  tonsils.  And  although  as  early  as 
1570,  Valles,  the  surgeon  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  declared  the  fiiult  to 
lie  in  the  hearing,  it  was  only  in  quite  modem  times  that  this  useless 
and  cruel  practice  was  abandoned. 

But  at  last  a  brighter  day  dawned  for  deaf-mutes  throughout  the 
i¥orld,  and  the  poorest  and  most  friendless  were  to  participate  in  the 
'blessings  of  that  education  which  as  yet  had  been  only  extended  to 
few,  and  those  mostly  of  the  higher  classes.  For  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  bom  the  Abb6  de  ^p^e  in  France,  and 
in  Germany  Samuel  Heinicke,  who  with  the  Scotchman,  Thomas 
Braidwood,  were  the  first  founders  of  special  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  deaf-mutes  in  all  ranks  of  society.  But  before 
entering  more  closely  upon  this  subject,  I  will  quote  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Buxton's  article  in  Chambers'  Encydopcedia  which  bears  upon 
this  question  of  special  training. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  so  peculiar,  so  entirely  un- 
like that  of  any  other  branch  of  the  human  family,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
without  very  close  thought,  to  obtain  an  accurate  conception  of  it.  Sometimes 
the  deaf  are  compared  with  the  blind,  though  there  exists  no  proper  ground  of 
comparison  between  them.  Except  that  the  blind  are  more  dependent  than  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  relative  disadvantages  of  the  two  classes  do  not  admit  of  a 
moment's  comparison.  The  blind  man  can  be  talked  with  and  read  to,  and  is 
thus  placed  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  world  around  him.  Domestic  converse, 
literary  pleasures,  political  excitement,  intellectual  research  are  all  within  his 
Teach.  The  person  bom  deaf  is  utterly  excluded  from  them.  The  two  afflictions 
are  so  essentially  dissimilar  that  they  can  only  be  spoken  of  by  way  of  contrast 
JBach  of  them  affects  both  the  physical  and  mental  constitution,  but  blindness, 
which  is  a  grievous  bodily  affliction,  falls  but  lightly  on  the  mind,  while  the 
effect  of  deafness  is  the  extreme  reverse  of  this.  It  touches  only  one  bodily  organ, 
and  that  not  visibly,  but  the  calamity  which  befalls  the  mind  is  one  of  the  most 
desperate  in  the  catalogue  of  hmnan  woes.  The  deprivation  under  which  the 
bom  deaf  labours  is  not  merely  or  so  much  the  exclusion  of  sound,  as  it  is  the 
complete  exclusion  of  all  that  information  and  instruction  which  are  conveyed  to 
our  minds,  and  all  the  ideas  which  are  suggested  to  them  by  means  of  sound. 
The  deaf  know  almost  nothing  because  they  hear  nothing.  We  who  do  hear 
acquire  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  language,  through  the  sounds  we  hear 
and  the  words  we  read  every  hour.  But  as  regards  the  deaf  and  dumb  speech 
tella  them  nothing  because  they  cannot  hear,  and  books  tell  them  nothing 
because  they  cannot  read ;  so  that  their  original  condition  is  far  worse  than  that 
of  persons  '  who  cannot  read  nor  write '  (one  of  our  most  common  expressions  for 
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extreme  ignorance)  ;  it  is  that  of  persons  who  ndther  read  nor  write,  nor  hear  nor 
speak ;  who  cannot  ask  for  information  if  they  want  it,  and  could  not  imdeisttsd 
you  if  you  wished  to  give  it  to  them.  Your  difficulty  is  to  understand  thrir 
difficulty,  and  the  difficulty  which  first  meets  the  teacher  is  how  to  simplify  and 
dilute  his  instructions  down  to  their  capacity  for  receiving  them. 

This  difficulty  here  mentioned  was,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
grappled  with  and  overcome  in  isolated  cases,  and,  if  we  except  the 
Spanish  monasteries  of  Ponce  and  Bonet,  no  institutions  to  meet  this 
crying  want  were  ever  thought  of  until  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Abb^  de  TEpee  was  bom  at  Versailles  on 
November  25,  1712. 

The  way  in  which  his  attention  was  called  to  the  special  training 
of  deaf-mutes  was  in  this  manner.    Having  occasion  to  visit  a 
certain  widow  in  Paris,  he  found  her  on  his  arrival  absent  {rem 
home,  and  only  two  young  girls,  her  daughters,  sitting  in  the  room 
and  sewing.    The  girls  received  the  Abbe  respectfully,  but  in  total 
silence.    To  all  questions  he  addressed  to  them   they  made  no 
answer.    Upon  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  the  good  priest  expressed 
his  surprise  at  this  extraordinary  behaviour  of  her  daughters.    ^Ah,' 
sadly  answered  the  woman,  ^  it  is  not  their  fault ;  they  were  both 
bom  deaf  and  dumb.'     The  Abb^,  filled  with  pity,  asked  if  there 
were  no  'means  of  helping  them,  and  the  mother  told  him  that  a 
priest,  the  Father  Yanin  (who,  with  the  Abbe  Deschamps,  had  made 
some  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb),  had  for  some  time 
instructed  them,  but  since  his  death  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it. 
This  was  the  inducement  which  caused  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  to  begin 
his  first  institution  for  deaf-mutes  at  Paris  in  1760,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  work  indefatigably  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 

1789.  His  memory  is  still,  and  will  ever  be  held  in  veneration^ 
and  in  Paris  an  annual  dinner  is  given  to  the  deaf  and  damb  in  that 
city  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  He  was  succeeded  in  bis 
labours  by  the  Abb^  Sicard,  Bebion,  and  others. 

A  writer  in  the  Fenny  CycUypcedia  says  of  de  I'Epee : — 

While  the  good  Abb6,  with  that  frankness  which  formed  a  beautiful  feature 
in  his  character,  solicited  the  examination  and  judgment  of  the  learned  upon  his 
method,  his  riyals  shrouded  their  proceedings  under  a  veil  of  mystery.  The  Abb^ 
devoted  his  life  and  his  fortune,  except  a  hare  supply  for  his  own  wants,  to  the 
service  of  the  class  he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  Pereira  refused  to  disclose 
his  method  except  for  a  large  recompense,  and  Heinicke,  in  addition  to  recdving 
payment  from  the  rich,  had  four  thousand  crowns  annually  allowed  him  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxony.  Both  these  persons  made  the  art  they  professed  an 
interested  speculation ;  the  Abh6  de  TEp^e  only  tolerated  the  rich^  he  was  proud 
of  being  the  instructor  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

Samuel  Heinicke  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1729,  and  died  in 

1790.  He  perfected  the  oral  system  of  Amman,  and  cotamenced  bis 
work  at  Dresden  in  1754.  From  1768  to  1778  he  taugfht  a  great 
number  of  deaf-mutes  at  Eppendorf,  near  Hamburg,  but  in  tlie  latter 
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jear  he  removed  to  Leipzig,  and  there  founded  an  institution  under 
the  patronage  of  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony.  Heinicke  rested 
the  principal  stress  of  his  instruction  upon  the  learning  of  speech, 
and  held  the  sign-language  to  be  unnecessary  and  even  perilous. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  a  controversy  with  de  I'Ep^e,  and  as  out  of 
mercenary  motives  he  concealed  his  method  and  only  pointed  to  the 
residts,  the  Abb^  had  a  great  advantage  over  him  in  the  opinion  of 
their  contemporaries. 

Professor  Fomari,  in  his  Sordo  muto  che  paHa,  gives  us  the 
following  summary  of  both  these  systems.     Of  de  FEp^e's  he  says : 

1.  The  education  of  the  deaf  and  damb  should  be  transferred  to  the  eye,  as 
that  which  cannot  enter  by  the  door  (the  ear)  can  be  mtroduced  by  the  window 
(the  eye). 

2.  The  Tiftible  form  of  our  language  ia  alone  suitable  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  then 
writing;  and  to  this  form  their  acquisition  of  language  should  be  restricted. 

3.  Ideas  have  no  more  affinity  for  their  symbols  in  sound,  than  for  those  in 
writing. 

4.  All  then  lies  in  translating  into  writing  that  arbitrary  and  conventional 
link  which  unites  speech  with  thought. 

5.  The  deaf  and  dumb  can  indeed  learn  to  speak,  but  the  results  do  not  by  any 
means  correspond  with  the  time  and  labour  required,  and  therefore  have  no  practical 
importance,  and  would  not  be  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  which  the  mental  educa- 
tion would  suffer  from  the  absence  of  the  volimtary  extension  of  mechanical 
(mimic)  exercises. 

6.  The  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  supplies  their  aptitude 
to  speak. 

7.  Every  deaf-mute  who  is  not  imbecile  is  in  possession  of  the  language  of 
gestures,  which  is  to  him  a  mother  tongue. 

8.  To  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  language,  which  is  a  foreign  language 
to  him,  and  generally  to  instruct  him,  one  has  continually  to  employ  his  mother 
tongue  (signs)  as  a  medium,  as  anyone  who  can  speak  would  have  were  he  to 
learn  a  foreign  language. 

9.  Whatever  may  be  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  their  language  of 
gestures  remains  limited  and  unequal  to  their  requirements;  the  teacher  ought 
therefore  to  aim,  as  a  primary  thing,  at  developing  and  perfecting,  materially  and 
formally,  this  essential  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  so  that  it  may  suffice  as  an 
exclusive  means  of  instruction. 

10.  Such  an  improvement  is  best  pursued  in  the  manner  most  conformable  to 
the  object,  after  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  language  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  shall 
learn ;  so  that  such  modes  of  expressing  himself  shall  differ  only  from  writing  by 
being  the  signs  of  the  hand  (manual  alphabet). 

11.  There  is  no  impediment  to  the  said  culture  of  signs. 

12.  The  language  of  signs  is  the  one  form  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  can 
think. 

So  &r  de  I'Epee.     Heinicke,  on  the  contrary,  says : 

1.  Human  thought  is  not  so  possible  either  by  gestures  or  by  writing  as  by  the 
spoken  word  only. 

2.  The  deaf-mute  desires  to  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  aloud. 

3.  He  cannot  remember  the  infinite  variety  of  the  complex  combination  of 
-written  letters  to  serve  his  purpose  in  writing. 
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4.  The  deaf-mute  cannot  advance  to  and  acquire  alMstract  ideas  by  means  of 
gestures  and  writing,  but  solely  by  the  use  of  spoken  language. 

5.  The  method  of  de  TEp^,  which  is  to  teach  language  to  the  deaf  by  gestures 
and  writing,  is  to  be  altogether  rejected,  because  it  makes  them  no  better  th&ii 
writing  machines. 

6.  My  method  has  mode  extraordinary  progress  in  two  or  three  years,  and 
enables  the  pupil,  awake  or  dreaming,  to  think  in  spoken  language. 

7.  The  true  method  of  instructing  the  deaf-mute  should  be  based  solely  on 
spoken  language,  and  this  on  the  palate  or  touch,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
absent  ear. 

8.  He  can  employ  the  manual  alphabet,  but  only  to  associate  ideas. 

9.  For  signs  of  ideas  and  for  thinking,  there  is  nothing  for  the  deaf  and  duml^ 
but  speaking  and  writing. 

The  experience  of  more  than  a  century  has  proved  Heinicke  to  be 
right,  and  his  adversaries  to  be  wrong ;  but  in  spite  of  his  system  of 
teaching  being  now  held  to  have  been  a  mistaken  one,  the  gratitude 
of  mankind  is  due  to  the  Abb^  de  I'Epee  for  his  large-hearted  and 
disinterested  charity,  which  took  pity  upon  those  for  whom  otherg 
had  no  pity,  viz.  the  deaf-mutes,  who  were  most  numerous  amongst 
the  poorest.  He  gathered  them  in  from  the  streets  and  alleys, 
devoting  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  amelioration  of  their  sad  state, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  benevolence  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  them  in  modem  times.  '  As  his  labours  increased,'  says 
Dr.  Buxton,  <he  invited  others  to  his  assistance,  and  they  weie 
thus  enabled  to  carry  the  light  of  instruction  elsewhere,  and  to  keep 
it  alive  when  he  was  no  more.  After  his  death  his  assistant,  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  succeeded  him.  Four  years  afterwards  his  school  was 
adopted  by  the  French  Government,  and  now  exists  as  the  Institu- 
tion Nationale  of  Paris.  A  pupil  of  this  institution,  M.  Laurent 
Clerc,  on  being  applied  to  in  1816,  consented  to  go  to  the  United 
States  with  Dr.  Gtallaudet,  the  founder  and  first  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  and  he  became,  like  de  r£p6e  in  the  Old  World,^ 
the  father  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  New  World.' 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^  opened  his  little 
school  in  Paris,  Thomas  Bnddwood  established  in  Edinburgh  the  first 
asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  Eangdom*  He  began  at 
first  with  one  pupil,  and  this  asylum  became  the  model  and  parent  of 
all  the  earlier  British  schools  for  deaf-mutes.  Its  local  name  of 
Dumbiedikes  recalls  to  one's  mind  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Heart  of 
Midlothian. 

The  next  asylum  founded  in  the  United  Elingdom  was  in  1792^ 
and  it  was  called  ^an  asylum  for  the  support  and  education  of 
indigent  deaf  and  dumb  children.'  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Cox  Mason,  rector  of  Bermondsey,  and  the  Eev. 
John  Townsend.  This  institution  was  opened  at  Bermondsey  with 
six  pupils,  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  erect  a  larger  building. 
This  was  done  in  the  Old  Kent  Soad,  and  the  foundation  stone  was 
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laid  in  1807,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  became  its  muni- 
ficent patron.  Upwards  of  4,500  deaf-mutes  have  received  its 
benefits,  and  it  has  now  over  320  children  under  its  care.  The 
children  of  poor  parents  are  apprenticed  to  various  trades,  and  1,730 
children  have  thus  been  apprenticed  during  the  last  seventy  years,  at 
a  cost  of  over  16,0002.  In  1875  their  Soyal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  opened  a  branch  asylum  at  Margate.  The 
oral  system  is  here,  as  in  most  other  places,  displacing  the  old  con- 
ventional sign  system,  and  I  here  quote  an  extract  from  the  head- 
master's, Mr.  Elliott,  last  report : 

The  teacher's  object  is  to  g^t  the  children  to  learn  as  far  as  possible  like  hearing 
children.  Having  then  given  them  the  power  to  utter  definite  sounds  and  to 
imitate  them,  it  is  possible  to  build  up  words  by  combining  such  sounds^  and  for 
the  pupils  at  this  stage  to  say  words.  The  next  point  is  to  give  the  pupils  so  much 
of  oidinaiy  spoken  language  as  wiU  enable  one  to  converse  with  them  on  simple 
topics,  and  supply  the  means  of  explaining  more  abstruse  points  in  instruction.  If 
this  colloquial  language  is  mastered,  it  will  enable  the  deaf  not  only  to  learn  by 
the  same  mediimi  as  ordinary  children — namely,  spoken  language,  but  in^  its  ex- 
pression by  writing  will  enable  them  &r  more  readily  to  understand  the  language 
of  books  than  the  'signs/  a  medium  in  some  respects  quite  alien  and  almost 
antagoniBtic  to  such  language.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  non-professional  to 
realise  the  difficulty  of  this  task,  or  to  accurately  gauge  the  progress  to  be  made 
in  a  given  time.  Those  with  the  advantage  of  hearing  use  the  same  words  and 
forms  of  expression  thousands  and  thousands  of  times.  What  wonder  then  if  a 
poor  deaf  child  stumbles  when  using  a  word  which  he  has  never  heard,  and  has 
spoken  only  for  a  limited  period  and  comparatively  a  few  times.  The  forms  of 
expression  are,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  taken  up  and  used  by  the  children  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  further,  those  points  which  they  have  mastered, 
some  of  which  represent  some  of  the  more  difficult  points  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
generally,  they  have  taken  up  more  quickly  than  is  usually  the  case  under  the 
instruction  by  signs.  Their  utterance  too,  of  the  words  and  phrases  they  know, 
is  quite  intelligible.  To  the  point  of  intelligibility  great  attention  is  paid,  and 
further  improvement  may  still  be  anticipated, 

Mr.  Elliott  adds  that  those  children  who  cannot  be  taught  to 
articulate  are  educated  under  the  old  sign  system,  but  it  appears  that 
the  proportions  are  seventy-four  per  cent,  for  the  oral  and  twenty-six 
per  cent,  for  the  sign  system.     He  further  adds : 

One  more  point  I  may  notice,  which  I  confess  is  somewhat  a  surprise  to  me. 
It  is  that  the  children  take  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  the  instructions  that 
the  children  do  who  are  taught  by  signs ;  and  this  remark  applies  equally  to 
those  who  learn  the  mechanical  utterance  of  sounds.  They  ogn  to  each  other  in 
natural  signs  out  of  school.  To  forbid  this  would  be  cruel  to  them,  and  almost 
impossible  to  carry  out.  I  believe  no  such  prohibition  exists  in  the  best  oral 
schools.  But  there  is  an  absence  of  signs  in  the  schoolroom  and  no  dactylology 
(conventional  signs),  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  lead  the  children  to  disregard 
signs  altogether  in  favour  of  the  more  effectual  and  educated  medium  of  com- 
munication, speech. 

An  interesting  fact  which  has  occurred  in  the  recent  history  of  this, 
the  oldest  institution  in  England,  is  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  it  of  1002., 
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free  of  duty,  by  an  ex-pupil,  Elizabeth  Jones,  who  was  admitted  in 
1819,  being  then  an  orphan,  and  apprenticed  by  the  charity  to  a 
dressmaker  in  Gloucester  in  1824. 

From  these  two  institutions  thus  founded  sprang  up  otheis  in 
different  places  throughout  the  kingdom :  at  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Doncaster,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  others,  and 
amoimting,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  to  forty-six. 

In  September  1874  the  London^School  Board  found  that  there  were 
over  340  deaf  and  dumb  children  within  their  jurisdiction  who  were 
not  attending  any  school  or  receiving  proper  instructiou.  A  scheme 
was  drawn  up  and  approved,  suggesting  that  centres  of  instruction 
should  be  opened  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where 
the  largest  number  of  deaf-mute  children  were  known  to  reside. 
These  schools  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bev. 
William  Stainer,  and  in  connection  with  them  this  gentleman  has,  by 
the  aid  of  several  charitable  persons,  especially  some  deaf  and  dumb 
ladies,  established  homes  for  these  children.  What  these  are  will  be 
best  explained  in  the  words  of  his  own  report : 

The  classes  were  at  first  thinly  attended,  owing  to  the  children,  who  form  a 
small  portion  of  the  population,  being  scattered  over  so  wide  an  area  that  each 
centre  was  only  available  for  the  few  who  happened  to  live  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  while  others  at  a  greater  distance  still  remained  unprovided  for. 
To  remedy  this  a  house  was  taken  as  an  experiment,  and  fitted  up  as  atemporaiy 
home,  where  the  children  could  reside  from  Monday  till  Friday,  so  as  to  be  near 
their  school  during  the  five  schooldays.  This  was  done  by  private  benevoleiice,  as 
funds  could  not  be  supplied  out  of  the  rates,  the  use  of  which  is  limited  by  tb 
Education  Act  to  educational  purposes,  and  are  therefore  not  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  children.  A  small  weekly  sum  is  gladly  paid  by  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  these  children,  though  this  does  not  cover  the  expenses.  Several 
deaf  and  dumb  ladies  of  good  social  position  became  deeply  interested  in  the  object, 
and  sympathising  with  the  children  in  whose  affliction  they  participated,  undertook 
to  collect  money  to  carry  on  the  work. 

It  appears  from  a  later  report  that  four  such  homes,  called  *  The 
Ladies'  Christian  Homes  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children,'  are  dow  in 
existence,  but  it  is  only  owing  to  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stainer  and  his  coadjutors  that  they  are  kept  afloat,  as  they  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  private  charity.  The  children  in  these  Board 
Schools  are  taught  on  the  oral  method,  ten  or  twelve  children  and  one 
teacher  to  a  class,  and  that  with  the  best  results.  The  increaaed 
usefulness  of  the  homes  is  shown  by  the  largely  increased  number  of 
attendances  entered  in  the  school  registers.  Such  a  work  as  is  here 
being  done  by  Mr.  Stainer  should  certainly  not  be  left  to  languish  in 
so  rich  and  philanthropic  a  metropolis  as  we  are  always  taught 
to  believe  London  to  be. 

But  no  notice  of  the  education  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  children 
would  be  complete  without  a  mention  of  one  who,  although  not  an 
Englishman,  has  devoted  himself  so  unselfishly  to  the  education  of 
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our  children  who  belong  to  his  creed,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  pro- 
Tision  until  he  took  the  matter  up.  I  allude  here  to  the  ^  Belgian  de 
FEp^,'  Mondgnor  de  Haeme,  founder  of  the  only  Boman  Catholic 
Institution  in  England  for  deaf-mutes.  His  first  connection  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb  commenced  fifty-three  years  ago,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  the  Flemish  village  of  M oorslede.  Here  he  found 
several  deaf-mute  children  without  any  education,  and  he  instructed 
them,  with  the  aid  of  a  nun  acquainted  with  the  conventional  sign 
system,  to  which  they  added  articulation.  Being  soon  after  removed 
to  the  College  of  Boulers  as  professor  of  rhetoric,  he  was  obliged  to 
iibandon  for  a  time  his  deaf-mute  pupils,  to  whom,  however,  he 
remained  much  attached.  To  make  use  of  his  own  words,  ^  touched 
by  their  sense  of  gratitude,  I  desired  again  to  undertake  that  work, 
4ind  I  was  attracted  to  it  again  by  a  new  disposition  of  Providence 
no  less  than  by  a  taste  for  the  occupation.'  In  1830  Monsignor  de 
JBbeme  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Belgian  Parliament,  and  soon 
after  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  called  him  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  Koyal  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls  at  Brussels. 

In  1867  he  read  a  paper  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
BUnd,  before  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines,  and  a  short  extract 
firom  this,  and  his  own  words  subsequently,  will  show  how  circum- 
stances led  to  his  founding  an  institution  for  his  co-religionists  in 
England. 

The  propagation  of  the  charity  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ia  to  be  extended  to  all 
<;ountrie8  in  the  world,  wherever  Christianity  penetrates ;  because  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  reli^ous  and  moral  work,  existing  only  in  Christian 
coontiies,  or  in  countries  under  Christian  rule,  such  as  the  British  Colonies,  in  all 
of  which  that  charity  is  founded,  except  in  the  larf^est,  the  Indian  Empire.  1  had 
been  induced  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  immense  British  Colonies  of  India  by 
reading  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Columbian  Institution  at  Washington  for  1864, 
in  which  I  read  that  the  old  barbarous  practice  amongst  Pagans  of  killing  the 
deaf-mute  children  as  useless  beings  was  still  in  use  in  India  and  other  Asiatic 
countries.  My  heart  bled  on  reading  this,  and  I  resolved  to  do  all  that  I  could  to 
find  a  remedy  for  such  a  monstrous  eyil. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  have  recourse  to  an  institution  already  existing 
for  these  unfortunate  creatures ;  but  I  was  soon  told  by  my  English  friends  to 
whom  I  spoke,  that  as  India  is  a  dependency  of  England  I  ought  to  begin  by 
founding  an  institution  in  the  centre  in  preference  to  the  extremities.^ 

This  work  he  began  by  opening  a  small  institution  at  Hands- 
worth  Woodhouse,  near  Sheffield.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
admittance  increasing  rapidly,  necessitated  the  purchase  of  larger 
premises.  These  were  obtained  in  Boston  Spa,  near  Tadcaster,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  charity  is  called  after  the  philanthropic  Anglo- 
Saxon  Archbishop,  *  St.  John  of  Beverley's  Institution  for  Catholic 

*  Since  writing  the  aboye  Monsignor  de  Haeme  has  realised  his  desire;  the  first 
deaf-mute  institution  having  just  been  founded  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  At  present  only  boys,  of  which  in 
Bombay  alone  there  are  2,012  deaf-mute,  are  instructed. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb/  And  educates  at  present  about  a  hundred  children  of 
both  sexes,  besides  taking  charge  of  seyeral  adult  deaf-mutes  whose 
education  has  been  neglected.    It  is  under  the  care  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.    The  boys  are  taught  such  trades  as 
the  rather  limited  accommodation  will  admit  of,  and  the  girls  learn 
domestic  work,  needlework  plain  and  fismcy,  and  dressmaking.    It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  meritorious  work  is  comparatively  little 
supported  by  English  Catholics,  but  no  doubt,  if  its  ezist^ice  and 
history  were  more  widely  known,  it  would  soon  cease  to  labour  under 
those  temporal  disadvantages  which  now  press  somewhat  heavily  upon 
it.     The  other  Boman  Catholic  Institutions  in  Great  Britain  are  at 
Smyllum,  near  Lanark,  which,  founded  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
1863,  educates  on  an  average  thirty  children  at  a  time,  and  at  Cabra, 
near  Dublin,  where  the  males  are  under  the  direction  of  Christiaii 
Brothers  and   the  females  of  Dominican  nuns.      The  Jews,  nev» 
behindhand  where  a  work  of  charity  is  concerned,  hav&  two  insti- 
tutions,  both  in  London — one  at  Netting  Hill,  and  one  called  '  The 
Training  College  and  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,'  in  Fitzroy  Square.    This  last  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  late  Baroness  Meyer  de  Bothschild.     The  success  which 
attended  the  introduction  of  the  oral  system  in  the  Jews'  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Home,  which  she  had  founded,  determined  the  Baroness  to 
extend  its  blessings  to  every  creed  and  race,  and  to  establish  a  Training 
College  for  male  and  female  teachers,  and  a  school  in  which  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  all  classes  and  denominations  should  be  taught  to  speak* 
This  was  opened  in  1871,  and  has  for  President  the  Earl  Granville, 
and  for  Vice-Presidents  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Bosebery^ 
and  Mr.  Leopold  de  Bothschild.    Mr.  William  Van  Praagh  is  the 
principal,  and  he  has  gratuitously  trained  teachers  for  the  London 
School  Board,  Sisters  of  Charity  belonging  to  the  Institutions  at 
Boston  Spa  and  Smyllum,  and  teachers  of  other  bodies. 

The  increase  of  institutions,  and  the  interest  taken  in  them,, 
demanded  an  increased  supply  of  teachers.    Time  and  patience  are 
two  essential  things  required  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  it 
has  been  well  said  that '  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dimib,  duly  im- 
pressed with  his  task,  spends  half  his  life  in  learning  his  art^  and 
the  other  half  in  teaching  it.'    Now  it  is  a  fact  to  which  Mr.  Van 
Praagh  calls  attention,  that  until  comparatively  recent  times  the 
vocation  of  a  teacher  was  considered  one  which  any  decently  educated 
man  or  woman  could  undertake  without  special  training.     Bat  in 
our  days  it  is  acknowledged  that  teaching,  like  other  professioiis, 
requires  a  special  training,  and  hence  arises  the  fact  that  trajning 
colleges  for  this  purpose  are  numerous  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 
If  this  be  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  children  who  have  all  their 
faculties,  how  much  more  must  it  be  necessary  for  a  vocation  requir- 
ing so  much  patience  and  special  knowledge  as  that  of  a  competent 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  I    This  is  a  work  which  authorities 
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upon  the  subject  agree  can  be  particularly  well  done  by  women* 
The  principal  of  the  Ealing  Training  College,  Mr.  Einsey,  says: 
^Get  good  women  teachers;  they  are  generally  kinder  and  more 
gentle  than  men.  The  chief  requisite  in  a  teacher  should  be  love  for 
the  pupil.'  That  seems  to  me  to  exist  more  in  women  than  in  men. 
You  cannot  train  them  to  that.  And  Mr.  Van  Praagh  says :  ^  Since 
training  and  employing  female  teachers,  I  have  found  them  to  be 
most  efficient,  and  I  now  consider  that  female  teachers  are  quite  as 
efficient  as  male  ones.'  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  boys 
do  not  become  effeminate  under  female  teaching,  Mr.  Einsey  says, 
*  the  discipline  upon  that  head  is  the  most  perfect  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.'  The  Bev.  Mr.  Stainer  adds  this  testimony :  <  AU  my  assistants 
are  females.  I  have  twelve  female  teachers  in  the  classes  I  superin- 
tend under  the  London  School  Board,  and  I  believe  that  female 
teachers  are  generally  more  efficient  for  the  work,  especially  for 
young  children.  But  for  boys,  from  twelve  upwards,  male  teachers 
will  have  to  be  appointed.'  Here  I  can  speak  somewhat  from 
personal  experience.  The  institution  at  Boston  Spa,  both  boys  and 
girls,  are  taught  by  women  (Sisters  of  Charity),  and  in  spite  of  the 
tender  kindness  with  which  these  Sisters  treat  their  afflicted  pupils, 
the  boys  are,  as  a  rule,  fine  manly  fellows,  and  anything  but  ^  soft.' 
They  delight  in  cricket  and  football,  and  all  the  difference  I  can  see 
between  them  and  other  schoolboys  is  that  their  manners  are  rather 
more  refined,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  lads  who  pass  their 
lives  with  those  who  not  only  are  ladies  by  birth  and  education,  but 
also  whose  religious  profession  imposes  upon  them  a  particular  gentle- 
ness of  manner.  That  this  is  felt  to  be  so  by  parents  is  proved  by 
the  answer  made  to  me  by  a  Protestant  mother  to  my  question  why 
she  had  sent  her  boy  to  a  Catholic  Institution.  *  You  see,  my  poor 
lad  is  only  delicate,  and  I  thought  kind  ladies  like  the  Sisters  would 
be  gentler  with  him  and  take  more  care  of  him  than  if  I  sent  him 
amongst  men.' 

The  training  of  suitable  teachers,  whether  male  or  female,  has 
therefore  become  a  question  of  vital  importance,  if  we  are  to  educate 
oar  deaf-mutes  as  they  are  capable  of  being,  and  therefore  should 
be,  educated.  In  1857  Mr.  Van  Asch,  a  teacher  from  the  Rotterdam 
Institution,  came  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  giving  private 
tuition.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Van  Praagh.  These  and  Mr. 
Arnold's  private  school  at  Northampton,  and  the  Jewish  School  at 
Netting  Hill,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Schontheil,  were  the  only 
places  where  any  training  in  the  oral  system  could  be  got.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Ealing  Society  for  the  training  of  teachers 
on  the  oral  system  was  formed  in  1877,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  President,  and  a  number  of  influential  people  as  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Patrons.  Mr.  Kinsey  is  the  principal,  and  the 
secretary  is  Dr.  David  Buxton,  many  years  head-master  at  Liverpool, 
and  well  known  for  his  writings  and  exertions  on  behalf  of  deaf- 
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mutes.  Its  object  is  to  ^  train  teachers,  governesses,  and  relations 
of  the  deaf,  so  as  to  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  oral 
flystem,  both  in  theory  and  practice;  to  instruct  children  by  the 
same  method,  and  by  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  system  and  of  its 
manifest  advantages,  promote  its  extension  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
make  it  available  for  every  class  in  the  community.' 

Thus,  after  more  than  a  century  of  trial  of  both  the  '  sign '  and 
the  '  oral'  systems,  public  opinion  has  definitely  decided  in  &vour  of 
the  latter,  which  may  be  shortly  said  to  give  to  the  deaf-mute  the 
means  of  expressing  himself  in  articulate  common  speech,  so  as  to  be 
understood  by  every  one,  and  to  enable  him  to  hear  with  his  eyes — 
that  is,  to  read  speech  by  the  movement  of  the  lips  of  those  wbo 
«peak  to  him,  and  so  to  understand  that  which  is  said  to  him. 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  if  this  can  be  done  successfully,  as  it  is 
done,  it  removes  at  once  the  barriers  which  kept  the  deaf-mute  from 
mingling  freely  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  thus  such  an  education 
must  prove  an  incalculable  blessing  tchim.     An  International  Con- 
gress of  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  deaf-mutes  was  held  in 
1880  at  Milan,  and  was  attended  by  del^fates  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.     The  wonderful  results  obtained  in  the  Italian  sohools  under 
such  teachers  of  the  oral  method  as  the  Abbes  Tarra  and  Balestra 
and  Fathers    Marchio     and    Pendola    demonstrated    the    infinite 
superiority  of  this  system  over  that  of  the  ^  signs,'  and  caused  it  to 
be  adopted  not  only  in  England,  America,  and  other  countries,  but 
also  in  the  very  home  of  the    opposition  method  itself — ^France. 
An  extract  from  a  private  letter  upon  this  subject  from  one  of  the 
teachers  at  Sienna  may  prove  of  interest  to  my  readers.     She  says : 
<  I  have  taught  the  deaf  for  seventeen  years,  six  by  means  of  signs, 
and  the  rest  by  the  spoken  word  (parole),  and  I  can  conscientiously 
say  I  would  not  return  to  the  old  method — above  aU,  not  for  religious 
instruction.     Signs  must  always  be  equivocal  in  their  meaning  and 
wanting  in  precision  in  rendering  ideas,  especially  abstract  ideas, 
«uch  as  spiritual  things.     Signs  being  by  their  nature  material,  I 
often  found  myself  embarrassed  in  trying  to  convey  to  my  pupils' 
minds  certain  abstract  things.    This  difficulty  is  removed  by  oral 
instruction*     The  children  themselves  are  brighter  and  more  intelli- 
gent under  this  system.    Their  health,  too,  is  better  than  formerly. 
They  take  a  great  interest  and  pride  in  learning,  and  when  visitors 
come,  the  first  question  they  ask  is,  '<  Can  they  speak  ?  "  and  if  the 
visitor  happens  to  be  a  deaf-mute  who  only  signs,  they  cry  out  com- 
passionately, '<  Oh,  the  poor  deaf  and  dumb ! "    As  to  tiie  lip-reading, 
the  children  have  acquired  such  ftcility  in  this  as  to  seize  hold  of  the 
words  almost  before  they  have  left  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  and  when 
persons  who  are  with  them  do  not  wish  them  to  know  what  they  are 
saying,  they  are  obliged  to  turn  away  their  heads  or  keep  their  hand 
over  the  mouth.     The  French,'  the  good  Sister  goes  on  to  say,  <  who 
4same  prepared  to  oppose  this  method,  are  astonished  at  the  results 
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obtained  by  us,  and  the  ^^  Dames  de  Nevers"  (another  religious 
order)  who  have  an  institution  at  Bordeaux,  having  adopted  the  new 
method,  thank  the  good  Grod  now  for  having  given  them  the  courage 
to  try  it.' 

This  decision  of  the  Milan  Congress  was  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  another  International  Congress  held  at  Brussels  in 
the  August  of  1883.     The  Tvmea  says : 

Many  old  friends  and  fellow-labouiers  who  met  at  Milan  have  met  again. 
The  eloquent  President  of  that  famous  gathering,  the  Abb6  Tarra,  of  MUan,  ia 
here  to  represent  Italy.  France  sent  the  present  and  former  Directors  of  the 
National  Institution  at  Paris,  and  others  who  are  eminent  in  professional  and 
official  rank.  From  the  United  States  have  come  the  Honble.  G.  G.  Hubbard,  the 
first  President  of  the  Clarke  Institution  in  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Peet,  the  President 
of  the  New  York  Institute;  Rev.  Thomas  GaUaudet,  the  descendant  of  the 
founder  of  the  first  American  Institution,  and  brother  of  the  principal  of  the 
AVashington  Institution.  England  was  represented  by  Mr.  St.  John  Ackers,, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Ealing  Training  College ;  with  Mr.  Kinsey^  principal ; 
Dr.  Buxton,  secretary ;  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  same 
Society ;  the  Rev.  William  Stainer,  superintendent  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  classes 
of  the  London  School  Board ;  Mr.  R  Elliott,  head-master  of  the  Old  Kent  Road 
Asylum ;  Mr.  Van  Praagh  and  Mr.  Schontheil,  of  the  two  Jewish  Institutions, 
and  other  gentlemen  from  the  provincial  institutions.  Also  Dr.  Hirsch,  of  Rotter- 
dam, and  M.  Leon  Yaisse,  two  of  the  oldest  teachers  in  the  world ;  Monsignor 
Canon  de  Haeme,  member  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  a  man  of  great  eminence  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world,  and  a  well-known  promoter  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  the  members  of  his  Church  in  England  and  Belgium ;  Fr^re 
Cyrile,  of  the  Brussels  Institute ;  Senor  ViUabrille,  from  Spain ;  Dr.  Treibel,  of 
Berlin,  and  Herr  Hugentobler;  Dr.  Allings,  of  Groningen ;  besides  many  others. 

TMs,  therefore,  was  a  really  representative  gathering  of  deaf  and 
dumb  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  confirmation  by 
such  an  assembly  of  the  resolution  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  oral 
system  come  to  at  Milan  three  years  before  requires  no  comment. 

Most  of  the  Belgian  institutions  were  visited  by  the  members  of 
the  Congress,  but  space  and  also  the  fear  of  wearying  my  readers  will 
only  permit  me  to  record  the  one  paid  to  the  Royal  Institution  at 
Brussels. 

Here  (again  vide  the  Timei)  representations  and  tableaux  viyants  were  given  by 
the  female  pupils.  These  were  all^  except  the  last,  which  was  patriotic,  of  a 
religious  character ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  while  the  artistic  effect  was 
admirable,  and  testified  to  great  pains  and  care  being  taken  to  work  up  so  many 
deaf  children  to  so  complete  a  result,  good  taste  and  the  sense  of  reverence  was 
never  transgressed.  Alternately  with  the  representations  by  the  deaf  pupils  were 
given  musical  performances  by  the  blind  pupils  of  the  institution.  In  all  that  had 
gone  before  there  was  nothing  unusual,  but  the  next  exhibitions  were  certainly 
exceptional.  One  was  a  chorus  or  chant,  in  which  the  singers  were  deaf  and  dumb 
inmates  of  the  institution.  Of  course  a  '  musical  ear '  at  once  detected  the  variations 
of  tone;  the  performance  would  not  have  satisfied  a  chef  d^crchestre.  Still  it  was 
a  very  extraordinary  exhibition,  and  brought  to  mind  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson  in 
regard  to  another  exceptional  performance  of  which  he  was  the  witness :  <  The 
wonder  is  not  that  they  can  do  it  so  well,  but  that  they  can  do  it  all.'    After  this 
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came  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  visitors,  spoken  by  a  blind  deaf- 
mute.  The  speaker  was  a  young  woman  who  in  childhood  had  become  deaf,  was 
educated  at  the  institution  as  an  ordinary  pupil,  and  then  became  blind.  Thus 
deaf  and  blind,  her  speech  became  of  the  greatest  value  to  her.  It  has  been 
preserved  and  developed,  and  now  she  expresses  all  her  own  thoughts  and  wishes 
foy  speech,  and  is  communicated  with  by  a  system  of  gestures  and  spelling  on  the 
hands,  which  has  been  applied  and  developed  by  the  SiBterhood  who  instruct  her 
and  the  pupils  who  are  her  companions.  Her  appearance  is  inteUigeot  and 
pleasing,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  that  cheerless  and  distressfol  look 
which  is  so  often  apparent  in  the  faces  of  the  blind  of  every  countiy. 

In  another  issue  the  Times  says  : 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Congress  was  that,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years,  and  in  a  more  vndely  representative  gathering,  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
held  at  Milan  in  1880  in  &vour  of  the  pure  oral  system  was  accepted  and  acquiesced 
in  as  final,  and  thus  practically  confirmed  with  perfect  unanimity. 

Although  perfect  unanimity  prevails  as  to  the  system  of  teaching 
to  be  adopted  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  still  seems  to  be  some 
difiTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  '  intemat'  and 
'extemat' — that  is,  of  boarding  and  day  schools  for  this  dassof  children. 
The  supporters  of  the  latter  ground  their  arguments  upon  the  bet  of 
home  life  always  being  the  best  for  children.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stainer, 
whose  schools  are  day  schools,  said  in  1881,  at  a  meeting  of  masters 
at  Doncaster : 

I  confess,  if  your  institutions  were  not  so  large,  I  should  prefer  institutions  to 
the  homes  of  many  of  these  children.  One  poor  mother  brought  a  child  to  me,  and 
I  said,  '  I  don't  want  to  take  your  child  from  you.'  She  said, '  You  must,'  and 
then  went  on  to  explain  circumstances  which  I  cannot  relate ;  and  she  added) 
'  I  should  like  to  bury  it.'  That  is  unfortunately  the  feeling  of  a  great  many  of  the 
poorer  classes,  especially  in  the  east  of  London,  where  I  have  worked  many  years. 

A  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  same  gentleman  since  I 
began  this  article  says : 

Respecting  day  schools,  which  I  so  strongly  advocated  when  I  first  commenced 
my  work  under  the  Board  ten  years  ago,  I  must  say  that  experience  has  modified 
those  views,  as  far  as  they  related  to  deaf  children  of  the  humbler  classea  in  the 
metropolis.  For  although  it  sounds  well  in  theory  to  say  that  we  should  treat 
these  children  exactly  the  same  as  those  who  have  all  their  faculties,  we  find  bj 
experience  that  they  require  different  treatment  at  every  step.  The  majority  of 
them  coming  from  their  own  homes  have  to  be  brought  to  school  and  fetched  from 
school  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  London  streets.  In  school  for  the  most  part 
they  require  individual  teaching,  limiting  the  numbers  of  the  children  in  tlid 
initiatory  stages  to  six  or  eight  under  one  teacher.  To  conclude  that  a  deaf  child 
attending  a  day  school  about  twenty  hours  a  week  requires  no  further  instniction, 
moral  training,  and  religious  teaching,  is  certainly  a  mistake ;  and  how  &r  audi 
training  can  be  carried  out  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of 
deaf  children,  as  ordinary  parents  or  guardians  are  found  to  be,  is  a  problem  yet 
unsolved,  but  of  the  greatest  importance  as  affecting  the  day-school  system.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  homes  I  have  established  in  connection  with  four  out 
of  the  six  schools  under  my  superintendence  provide  the  best  means  of  supple- 
menting my  work  under  the  School  Board. 
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Mr.  Elliott  expresses  his  opinion  on  this  subjeet  as  follows  : 

The  advantages  of  an  '  internat '  I  believe  on  the  v^hole  to  exceed  in  number 
and  importance  those  of  the  '  extemat/  especially  in  the  case  of  children  v^hose 
parents  live  in  the  country  districts. 

An  '  internat '  secures  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  lessons  and  their  due 
preparation.  It  allows  of  an  effectual  oversight  of  the  pupil's  conduct,  and  avoids 
the  dislocation  between  the  teachings  and  practice  of  school  and  the  often  objec- 
tionable conditions  and  doings  of  home,  and  therefore  gives  full  scope  for  the 
formation  of  the  religious  and  moral  character.  The  highest  physical  condition 
possible,  an  important  consideration  in  children  of  a  constitutionally  low  physique, 
can  be  gained  in  a  well-ordered  institution,  in  which  due  consideration  is  given  to 
diet,  health,  and  sanitary  conditions  generally.  Economy  in  management  is 
another  advantage  of  the  '  internat ' ;  for  larger  numbers  can  be  taught  under  the 
<x>ndition8  most  favourable  to  success.  Again,  as  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
scattered  sparsely  about  the  country,  many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  must  under  any 
Circumstances  leave  their  own  homes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  together 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  educate. 

Committees,  governors,  or  whoever  they  may  be  who  are  held  responsible  for 
the  care  of  the  children,  can  easily  see  that  their  desires  are  in  every  respect 
efficiently  carried  out  in  an  institution. 

As  to  the  ^  extemat,'  Mr.  Elliott's  opinion  coincides  with  that  of 
Mr.  Stainer. 

Every  one,  with  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  seems  agreed  upon 
the  point  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  a  moral 
and  religious  one.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  work  that  the 
greatest  unanimity  prevails  amongst  all  those  engaged  in  it,  and  that 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  religious  controversy.  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, and  Jew  seem  in  this  matter  to  put  iiside  their  differences, 
and  to  be  intent  only  upon  doing  the  best  they  can  for  these  afflicted 
members  of  society. 

The  age  at  which  the  education  of  these  children  should  commence 
is  generally  stated  to  be  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  age,  but 
many  institutions  are  obliged  to  take  them  much  younger.  Mr. 
Stainer  has  them  from  four  years  old,  and  at  Boston  Spa  there  are 
some  as  young  as  two  years  of  age.  These  latter,  who  are  known  as 
<  the  babies,'  are  a  source  of  never-ending  amusement  to  the  elder 
children.  If  their  own  education  does  not  make  much  progress,  for 
they  learn  only  what  they  manage  to  pick  up  from  those  around  them, 
they  help  to  educate  their  older  companions  in  tenderness  and  care 
for  little  ones. 

The  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  world  are  roughly  calculated  to 
be  from  700,000  to  900,000,  and  of  these  63  per  cent,  are  said  to  be 
bom  deaf,  the  others  losing  their  hearing  by  different  accidents. 
The  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  in  G-reat  Britain  amount  probably  to 
about  20,000.  To  meet  the  educational  wants  of  these,  there  are  on 
the  filce  of  the  globe  397  institutions,  containing  26,473  inmates 
of  both  sexes,  and  employing  over  2,000  teachers. 

Australia  has  2  institutions,  Austria-Hungary  17,  Belgium  10, 
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Brazil  1,  Canada  7,  Denmark  4,  France  67,  Germany  90,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  46,  Italy  35,  Japan  2,  Luxemburg  1,  Mexico  2 
Netherlands  3,  New  Zealand  1,  Norway  7,  Portugal  1,  Ruggia  10 
Spain  7,  Sweden  17,  Switzerland  11,  United  States  55,  Bombay  L 

The  causes  of  deaf-mutism  are,  according  to  the  Abbe  Lambert 
and  other  authorities,  damp  atmosphere,  unclealdiness,  bad  air  b 
dwellings,  certain  occupations  followed  by  the  parents,  sach  as 
laundresses,  excavators,  miners,  weavers,  and  all  who  have  to  work  in 
damp  and  badly  ventilated  places ;  the  age  of  the  parents,  either  ivhen 
one  or  both  are  too  young,  or  in  cases  where  the  mother  is  much  older 
than  the  father  (the  opposite  does  not  matter),  developing  in,  rarely  the 
first,  but  often  the  second  and  third  generation  of  deaf-mute  progeni- 
tors, scrofulous  and  nervous  temperaments,  marriages  of  consangoinity^ 
a  fault  in  the  construction  of  the  ear,  fright,  grief,  or  ill-treatment  of 
the  mother  before  the  birth  of  her  infant,  awkwardness  of  midwives 
at  the  birth,  exposure  to  cold  directly  after  birth,  and  the  innumerable 
maladies  to  which  children  are  subject  during  teething,  convuldocs, 
fevers,  and  many  other  causes,  some  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
fathomed.    Drunkenness  in  one  or  other  of  the  parents  is  also  a  predis- 
posing cause,  and  on  this  point  a  Swiss  collector  of  statistics,  M.  Merkle, 
says  that  he  found  the  fewest  deaf-mutes  or  half-deaf  in  the  wine  dis- 
tricts and  the  most  in  the  districts  where  spirit  {eav,  de  vie)  was  the 
favourite  drink  of  the  inhabitants.     Canon  Mou&ng,  of  Mayence,  sajs 
that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  deaf-mute  children  admitted  to  the 
institutions  are  the  issue  of  marriages  between  relations,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Grerman  Orgcmfor  Deaf  and  Dumb  gives  the  following 
statistics  upon  the  same  subject : — ^  In  Berlin  the  greater  proportion 
of  deaf-mutes  is  found  amongst  the  Israelites,  where  consanguineous 
marriages  are  frequent,  and  the  smaller  number  amongst  the  Catholics^ 
to  whom  such  marriages  are  forbidden.     The  proportions  in  that  city 
are,  amongst  the  Jews  1  in  675,  the  Evangelicals  1   in  2,175,  and 
the  Catholics  1  in  5,179.' 

In  China,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  law  positively  forbids  such 
marriages,  the  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  are  very  few. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  means  of  keeping  up  all  these 
institutions,  but  the  subject  is  one  too  long  for  these  }>ages.  In  all 
other  countries  but  our  own  these  institutions  receive  State  aid,  and 
it  will  not  be  beside  the  question  here  to  quote  a  short  extract  from 
Dr.  Buxton's  Notes  on  Progress. 

It  is  certainly  not  to  our  credit  to  know  that  in  every  ooontry  but  our  own, 
wherever  the  deaf  are  educated  at  all,  they  are  educated  with  State  aid.  Even 
our  fellow-subjects,  when  they  live  under  a  Colonial  GoTemmenty  freely  tax 
themselves  for  the  education  of  their  deaf  children.  The  BritiBh  taxpayer,  alone 
among  all  civilised  Christian  men,  enjoys  immunity  from  taxation  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  under  the  name  of  the  '  abnormal  classes,*  those  without  heaxingt 
without  sight,  and  without  ordinary  mental  power,  are  the  special  care  of  even  such 
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a  poor  nation  as  Norway,  that  country  having  as  recently  as  1881  consolidated  and 
developed  all  its  previous  beneficent  legislation  for  the  compulsory  education  of 
the  classes  named. 

And  Monsignor  de  Haerne  says : 

It  is  a  great  honour  for  England  to  have  abolished  the  slave  trade.  But  there 
are  thousands  of  slaves  in  the  British  Empire,  viz.  the  deaf  mutes^  who  are  the 
true  slaves  of  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  either  of  their  parents  or  the  Government. 
If  England  is  justly  proud  of  having  to  a  great  extent  extirpated  slavery  in  the 
world,  ought  she  to  &il  in  finding  the  necessary  means  for  the  deliverance  of  her 
national  slaves  at  home  P 

In  America  the  whole  cost  of  board,  clothing,  and  education,  in 
almost  every  case,  is  undertaken  by  the  State*  In  Belgium,  according 
to  the  Communal  Law  of  1836,  the  charge  of  educating  poor 
deaf  and  dumb  children  is  laid  on  the  commune,  but  when  the 
commune  itself  is  poor,  which  often  happens,  the  cost  is  divided 
between  it,  the  province,  and  the  central  government.  A  poor 
child  is  never  refused  at  an  asylum,  and  education  is  practically 
imiversal.  Moreover,  the  Government  gives  large  subsidies  to  the 
infititutions,  which,  excepting  one  at  Ghent,  are  all  private  ones.  In 
Holland  the  institutions  also  receive  considerable  subsidies  from  the 
State.  In  France  nearly  all  the  institutions  are  private.  The  poor 
pupils  are  principally  supported  by  the  departments,  and  grants  are 
given  by  public  bodies.  In  all  other  countries  the  institutions  are 
partially  or  entirely  State-supported. 

A  most  interesting  chapter  might  be  written  about  those  deaf 
mutes  who,  in  spite  of  their  infirmity,  have  attained  to  distinction  in 
the  arts,  literature,  and  other  walks  of  life.  I  think,  however,  sufficient 
has  been  said  here  to  show  that,  with  proper  training,  this  section  of 
the  ^  abnormal  classes '  well  repays  the  pains  and  expense  which  may 
be  incurred  in  arriving  at  such  a  result. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  conclude  in  the  words  of  one  whom  I 
have  here  often  quoted.' 

We  have  to  undertake  a  pacific  crusade  for  this  sublime  universal  mission, 
where  moral  influencee  are  often  the  only,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

Let  us  then  march  together,  hand  in  hand,  to  the  conquest  of  so  many  souls 
now  buried  in  darkness,  and  which  we  have  to  awaken  to  a  salutary  existence  by 
knowledge,  and  to  eternal  life  by  the  grace  of  God.  Yes,  the  voice  of  Christian 
humanity  cries  to  us,  Go  about  the  quarters  and  streets  of  the  world,  pick  up  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  you  may  find  on  your  way,  and  bring  them  to  the  banquet  of 
education.  Urge  them  by  all  convenient  means  till  our  institutions,  abundantly 
multiplied  and  fitted  for  our  mission,  are  crowded,  tiU  they  contain  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb  they  ought  to  contain*  Let  us  hope  that  by  the  aid  of  God,  who  has 
evidently  blessed  this  work  for  the  last  century,  this  wish  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  end  of  the  next  century. 

*  Monsignor  de  Haerne. 

EUSABBTH  J.   M.  BlaCKBUBN. 
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ENGLAND  AS  A  MARKET  GARDEN. 


Hb  can  have  but  small  claim  to  be  considered  a  prophet  who  at  the 
present  time  hazards  the  assertion  that,  before  this  nineteenth  oen- 
tuiy  changes  its  name,  great  changes  will  take  place  in  Britifih  agri- 
culture.     Already  there  are  signs  of   a   coming  revolution,  the 
necessity  for  which  has  been  long  apparent,  though  there  is  £Eir  from 
being  any  general  agreement  as  to  the  direction  it  must  take.   The 
system  of  land  cultivation  so  long  cherished  among  us  has  received  a 
blow  which  has  struck  hard  and  shattered  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
totters  to  its  fall ;  no  concession  on  the  part  of  landowners,  and  no 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  what  is  usually  termed  high  fiBoming 
on  the  part  of  tenants,  can  avail  to  set  matters  right.    These  two 
parties,  landowners  and  tenant  fanners,  most  interested  in  land- 
culture  as  making  their  living  out  of  it,  have  already  tried  their 
resources  in  these  directions  to  the  utmost,  and  the  result  has  heen 
ruinous  alike  to  both.     Landowners,  from  afiSuence,  have  been  re- 
duced to  poverty,  and  the  tenants  of  farms — most  of  than,  some 
years  ago,  men  of  capital — are  now  fetst  following  each  other  into  the 

Leadenhall  Street  sank  the  profits  of  its  ^  magic  strops 'in  the 
stiff  clays  of  Eelvedon,  and,  after  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  in  favour 
of  high  farming,  sounded  an  ignominious  retreat — ^not  soon  enough, 
however ;  for  thousands  of  men  of  business,  led  astray  by  those  deln- 
sive  notes,  followed  in  Mechi's  wake,  and  lost  in  this  so-called  high 
&rming  the  savings  of  years  of  toil.     For  a  time  there  was  literally 
a  grasping  at  land,  when  landowners  attracted  by  wealthy  tenants 
for  security's  sake,  as  they  imagined,  and  for  a  saving  of  trouble,  were 
induced  to  add  farm  to  fisurm  under  one  occupier.     Competition  at 
the  time  ran  high ;  for  the  old  race  of  farmers  became  possessed  with 
the  same  idea — ^that  big  farms  and  high  farming  alone  would  pay. 
Those  who  had  capital  went  in  for  more  land  and  expensive  maohineiy, 
and  those  who  had  none,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  enough  for  their  purpose, 
readily  got  from  their  bankers  or  elsewhere  the  acconunodation  they 
required.    And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  ?     The  Oazette,  and 
the  long  list  of  candidates  seeking  relief  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Benevolent  Fund,  too  truly  tell  the  tale. 
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The  present  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  land  itself  appears 
to  be  this.  Bents  have  fallen  throughout  the  country  20,  25,  and 
•even  50  per  cent.  In  some  parts  there  are  farms  that  can  command 
no  rent  at  all.  They  have  been  thrown  upon  the  owners'  hands  to 
be  cultivated  or  not,  as  they  may  have  the  means.  Lord  Derby,  a  very 
«afe  authority  in  these  matters,  speaking  some  short  time  since  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Agricultural  Association,  estimated  the 
reduced  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  ^  at  certainly  15  per  cent., 
and,  taking  the  country  through,  perhaps  20  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.' 

Is  this  depreciation  permanent  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  necessity  ? 
Is  there  no  remedy — none  based  upon  some  sound  principle  and  sup- 
ported by  statistics  which  can  alone  afford  any  reasonable  and  reli- 
able hope  of  success  ?  Theoretical  remedies  there  are  in  abundance, 
but  theory  has*  ever  proved  detrimental  to  land.  What  is  needed  is 
an  appeal  to  the  imanswerable  argument  of  facts.  Heavy  Blue 
Books  are,  no  doubt,  to  most  persons  a  very  iminviting  study ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  for  those  interested  in  land  there  can  be  no 
more  profitable  employment  of  present  time  than  a  few  hours  spent 
in  close  examination  of  the  columns  of  that  admirable  ^  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom '  compiled  in  the  Custom 
House  firom  documents  collected  in  that  department. 

This  annual  statement,  by  recording  the  importations  of  produce 
from  foreign  countries,  has  thrown  light  upon  our  own  deficiencies, 
and  pointed  out  the  different  items  to  which  attention  should  be 
paid  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  From  the  returns  of  1882,  which  are  now  before  us,  it  appears 
that '  articles  of  food  for  man  and  beast'  to  the  value  of  38,179,146L 
were  imported  into  the  country — articles  of  food  *  which  can  be,  and 
are,  produced  in  this  country.'  This  large  amount  is  over  and  above 
the  sum  paid  to  foreigners  during  the  same  period  for '  wheat,  wheat- 
meal,  and  flour,'  which  reached  56,986,361!.,  and  also  quite  inde- 
pendent of  another  sum  of  13,525,6542.  paid  for  imported  <  living 
animals  and  dead  meat,'  not  including  bacon  and  hams  and  salted 
pork. 

It  is  to  the  items  that  make  up  the  large  sum  of  38,179,1462. 
first  mentioned  that  attention  is  especially  called.  To  those  who 
bave  never  before  gone  into  the  question,  the  sum  itself  for  the 
articles  purchased  must  be  startling  in  the  extreme.  It  is  upwards 
of  IL  an  acre  on  the  total  acreage  of  cultivated  land  in  England, 
which,  according  to  the  abstract  of  the  agricultural  returns  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  amounts  to  32,101,909  acres*  If  retained  by 
our  own  farmers  instead  of  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  equally 
distributed  among  them,  it  would  pay  the  rental  of  every  acre  of  land 
in  cultivation  and  something  more,  for  the  ^average  feurm  rental  of 
.  England  does  not  come  up  to  12.  an  acre. 

ss2 
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With  the  different  items  which  make  up  this  enormous  aggregate 
-—items  which  represent  articles  of  daily  consumption,  the  most 
profitable  of  all  farm  produce,  neglected  by  our  large  com  and  stock 
farmers  as  individually  beneath  their  notice,  and  produced  only  by 
small  occupiers,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  an  increas* 
ing  demand — ^we  shall  presently  have  to  deal.  It  wiU  be  well,  how- 
ever, first  to  show  wherein  the  present  system  of  land  culture  has 
failed,  and  how  it  is  that,  if  persisted  in,  there  is  no  other  prospect 
than  failure  before  it. 

Hitherto,  in  the  most  approved  system  of  British  farming,  the 
wheat  crop  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  chief  item.  The  value  of 
farm  land  has  been  estimated  by  its  produce  of  wheat,  and  the  rent 
fixed  accordingly.  Corn  averages,  to  a  great  extent,  regulate  the 
annual  rental  of  arable  farms  in  certain  districts,  and  for  a  very  long 
period  before  the  reduced  price  of  wheat  and  consequent  strikes  put 
a  stop  to  it  the  wages  of  farm  labourers  were  graduated  by  the  same 
scale.  The  four-course  system  of  husbandry  so  generally  adopted  on 
large  farms  is  based  upon  the  supreme  importance  of  the  wheat  crop, 
and  if  the  price  of  wheat  fall  below  a  certain  limit  and  the  quantity 
grown  fail  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  price,  the  system  no 
longer  answers ;  the  farmer  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  wheat 
crop  for  his  rent  and  his  profit.  So  important  to  the  agricidtural 
interest  has  this  one  crop  been  considered  that  even  the  bolstering 
up  of  protection  has  been  deemed  requisite  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
it.  All  this  happily  is  at  an  end.  No  artificial  means,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  will  ever  again  be  enacted  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat. 
It  has  fallen  until  its  average  value  does  not  exceed  408.  the 
quarter,  and  it  may  without  hesitation  be  asserted  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  or  the  future  that  can  materially  affect  its 
value. 

Considering  the  amount  of  oiu*  population  dependent  upon  bread 
for  the  bare  support  of  life,  this  is  a  matter  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  has  fallen  for  the  gain  of  the  millions  and  the  loss  of  the 
few,  who  have  an  ample  remedy  in  their  own  hands  if  only  they  will 
bestir  themselves  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  sooner  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  wheat  in  this  country  is  realised,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  the 
owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  There  are  still  many  among 
them  who  cling  to  protection,  for  county  newspapers  and  fiftrmers* 
clubs  from  time  to  time  revivify  the  delusion,  though  every  man  in 
his  right  senses  ought  now  to  be  satisfied  that,  notwithstanding  aU 
that  may  be  said  about  the  attitude  of  foreign  nations  towards  our- 
selves— ^their  too  general  want  of  reciprocity — ^with  us  protection  is 
stone-dead  :  the  tongues  of  millions  have  pronounced  its  verdict. 

The  only  reasonable  view  with  r^ard  to  the  profitable  growth  of 
wheat  in  the  fature  is  that  which  takes  the  matter  entirely  out  of  the 
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hands  of  man — holding  the  seasons  responsible  for  the  depression  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  living  upon  hope  that  with  an  alteration  in  the 
seasons  things  will  work  themselves  round  and  better  crops  be  secured. 
It  is  quite  true  that  with  more  favourable  seasons,  such  as  the  present, 
better  crops  maybe  had  than  the  late  under-average  returns;  but  will 
any  alteration  in  the  seasons  lessen  the  influence  of  foreign  pompetition, 
and  give  the  farmer  what  he  would  call  remimerative  prices  ?  WiU 
his  high  farming,  aided  by  favourable  weather,  make  up  in  quantity 
the  deficiency  in  the  money  value  of  his  wheat  crop?  Will  the 
growth  of  wheat  ever  again  be  regarded  as  the  best  paying  crop  for 
the  producer  ?  The  foreign  growers  are,  and  for  a  long  time  have 
been,  in  possession  of  the  wheat  market ;  they  have  entirely  beaten 
our  native  growers  in  this  one  item.  Wheat  has  all  along  been  con- 
sidered the  most  important  and  profitable  crop  in  British  farming.  In 
1882,  as  already  stated, '  wheat,  wheat  meal,  and)  flour '  to  the  value 
in  round  numbers  of  fifty-six  millions  were  imported ;  and  these 
enormous  supplies  came  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world — ^firom 
countries  widely  opposite  to  each  other  in  situation  and  in  climate — 
from  Northern  and  Southern  Bussia,  from  India,  from  America  and 
Australia,  from  Canada  and  Chili,  and  elsewhere.  Supplies  such  as 
these  can  never  fail ;  they  must  increase  rather  than  diminish,  as 
colonisation  goes  on  and  new  countries  are  opened  for  wheat-growing; 
and  as  long  as  England's  credit  is  maintained,  and  there  is  English 
^Id  to  purchase  them,  the  supplies  will,  before  all  others,  reach  our 
ports.  Continuous  they  must  be,  for  the  world's  harvest  never  ceases. 
There  is  at  all  seasons  wheat  ready  for  shipment  somewhere.  AU  the 
year  through,  in  some  places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  harvest  ope- 
rations are  going  on.  In  India,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and 
Algeria  our  springtime  finds  the  com  lands  ready.  In  Caliibrnia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Grreece,  France,  Southern  Bussia,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  parts  of  Canada,  summer,  earlier  or  later,  as  with  ourselves, 
is  the  harvest  season ;  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  greater  part 
of  Canada  and  central  Bussia,  reap  in  autumn ;  early  winter  finds  the 
Kusaian  and  Scandinavian  harvest  still  unfinished  ;  and  while  winter 
lasts  ¥dth  us  the  harvest  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  central 
South  America  is  going  on.  As  the  stock  of  wheat  increases,  the 
fiELcilities  of  •  transport  increase  also  ;  railways  are  within  reach  in  all 
food-producing  countries,  and  the  carrying  power  of  the  world  by  sea 
Js  ever  enlarging  itself.  Last  year,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  upwards  of  700,000  tons  of  shipping 
were  added  to  our  mercantile  fleet. 

Those  interested  in  land  must  consequently  dismiss  from  their 
calculation  of  its  value  all  reference  in  future  to  home-grown  wheat 
having  an  assumed  price  of  more  than  408.  a  quarter,  or  a  greater 
yield  than  a  fair  average  of  years  under  the  existing  system  of  culture 
can  show.     Wheat-growing  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  paying 
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crop  of  a  farm.  In  years  gone  by,  before  foreign  competition  so 
largely  prevailed,  a  bad  harvest  at  home,  and  even  the  prospect  of  a 
bad  harvest,  would  serve  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  in  a  few  weeks  to 
double  its  value ;  but  home  plenty  or  home  scarcity  can  never  again 
have  more  than  the  very  slightest  influence  upon  prices.  It  is  appa- 
rently quite  immaterial  what  quantity  we  grow,  for  the  measure  of 
our  supply  is  not  the  yield  of  our  own  harvest,  but  what  the  harvest 
of  the  whole  world  will  send  us.  The  question,  therefore,  of  vital 
importance  at  the  present  time  to  a  large  and  important  interest  is 
this :  If  a  wheat  crop  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  for  profit,  is  there 
any  substitute — anything  that  can  take  its  place,  not  wholly  perhaps, 
but  in  part  ?  Is  there  any  partial  alteration  in  the  present  system  of 
land-culture  which  shall  benefit  both  landlords  and  tenants,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  present  state  of  depression  and  distress  ? 

It  is  useless  to  speculate.     The  opinions  of  individuals,  however 
well  placed  to  grapple  with  this  vexed  subject,  are  worthless  unless 
supported  by  facts.     Statistics  are  the  best,  indeed  the  only,  test  of 
truth.     If  landlords  and  tenants  would  learn  what  is  the  best  substitute 
for  improfitable  wheat,  they  must  study  that  most  important  Blue 
Book,  the  '  Annual  Statement  of  Trade,'  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  called.    We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  a  printed  abstract 
of  this  weighty  document,  which  presents  at  one  view  (pp.  4  and  5) 
the  '  articles  of  food  for  man  and  beast  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  showing  the  name  of  the  articles  and  the  declared  value  of 
the  quantities  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  home  consumpticm 
in  the  years  1880, 1881,  and  1882  respectively.'     This  abstract,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  only  eight  pages,  entitied  ^  Customs 
Statistics,'  is  a  most  valuable  documemt,  containing  just  that  sort  and 
amount  of  statistical  information  which  the  land  question  at  the  pre- 
sent time  so  much  needs.     The  publication  of  this  abstract,  which  we 
believe  is  quite  a  new  idea,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  intelli- 
gent management  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Customs,  leaving 
one  thing   only  to  be  desired,  which  is,  that  it  should  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  every  one  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.     It  would  entail  but  little  trouble  and  very  little  extra  expense 
if  a  copy  of  it  were  sent  yearly  to  every  owner  and  occupier  of  land 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  abstract  of  the  agricultural  returns  is 
now  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade.     These  two  short  documents — the 
latter  detailing  the  different  items  of  food,  according  to  acreage,  j>ro- 
d/uced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  former  the  value  of  the  items 
of  a  like  character  imported  from  foreign  countries — ^would  serve  to 
teach  our  fanners  upon  the  soundest  data  what  articles  of  food  are 
most  in  demand,  and  may  most  profitably  be  cultivated.    As  this 
pamphlet  of  '  Customs  Statistics '  has  only  recently  been  drawn  up, 
and  is  very  little  known  at  present,  it  may  be  useful  on  public  grounds 
to  examine  it  somewhat  in  detail.     With  a  quaint  humour  that  points 
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a  shaft  at  the  supineness  of  those  for  whom  the  Custom  House  re- 
turns ought  to  have  the  greatest  interest,  List  1,  while  recording  the 
sum  total  of  one  year's  imports  at  11 1  millions,  states  that  they  are 
^  articles  of  food,  &c.,  that  cam,  be  and  are  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom/  The  list  contains  thirty-three  articles,  and  from  it — 
omitting,  for  reasons  above  given,  the  different  sorts  of  grain  im- 
ported, and  also  living  animals,  and  a  further  small  sum  for  beer  and 
ale  and  yeast — the  following  selection  is  made  of  articles,  amounting 
in  value  to  38,179,146Z.,  imported  in  the  year  1882 : — 


Bacon  and  hams 

.    £7,772,063 

Pork,  salted  and  fresh 

683,797 

Poultry  and  game    . 

601,008 

Butter          •            .            ,            . 

.    11,860,909 

Cheese         .... 

.      4,749,870 

JEgge            .            .           .           . 

.      2,386,263 

Lard'          .... 

.      1,866,360 

Vegetables: 

Chicory        .... 

94,760 

Hops            .... 

.      2,962,681 

Onions         .... 

627,781 

Potatoes       .... 

997,120 

Tares            .... 

134,994 

Vegetables  unenumerated    . 

416,409 

Fruit: 

Apples         .... 

783,906 

Nuto            .... 

442,670 

Fruit  preserved  without  sugar 

146,476 

Raw  unenumerated . 

.      1,415,262 

Dried  unenumerated 

147,987 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  that  the  above  items  represent  articles  of  produce  suited 
to  small  farmers,  and  altogether  unsuited  to,  and  almost  entirely  ignored 
by,  those  large  occupiers  whose  object  it  is  to  compete  with  foreigners 
in  the  growth  of  grain  crops,  especially  wheat.  The  holdings  of 
these  men  are  on  too  extensive  a  scale  to  admit  of  attention  being 
given  to  articles  of  this  sort,  which,  notwithstandiug  they  are  admitted 
to  be  profitable,  are  still  regarded  as  small  matters  requiring  more 
personal  care  and  trouble  than  it  suits  their  convenience  to  bestow 
upon  them.  Where  five  or  six  farms  have  been  given  to  one  occupa- 
tion— ^an  arrangement  now  so  firequenUy  seen — the  ofiF  farms,  as  a 
rule,  aie  tenanted  by  horsekeepers  and  a  yardman,  who  looks  after 
the  fatting  stock,  without  any  dairy,  and  almost  without  a  single 
head  of  poultry.  Instead  of  thirty  or  forty  calves  being  raised  yearly, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  each  farm  were  a  separate  occupation,  the 
lean  stock  needed  to  consume  the  root  crops  and  turn  the  straw  into 
manure  for  the  benefit  of  the  wheat  crop  is  all  ^  bought  in,'  and  the 
money  so  paid  goes  to  make  up  the  large  aggregate  of  9,271,996{.9 
-which,  according  to  the  '  Customs  Statistics,'  was  the  year  before  last 
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sent  out  of  the  country  to  the  impoverishment  of  our  own  breeders 
and  the  enrichment  of  foreigners,  as  the  payment  for  imported  ^livii^ 
animals.'  And,  beyond  the  waste  of  money  here  shown,  would  not 
greater  interest  taken  in  home-breeding  be  a  more  effectual  means 
of '  stamping  out '  foot-and-mouth  disease  than  any  legal  enactments 
against  the  importation  of  foreign  stock — an  importation  concerning 
which  there  is  so  much  grumbling  at  the  present  time,  but  which 
appears  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  the  deficiencies  at  home, 
which  our  present  system  of  farming  intensifies,  if  it  does  not  wholly 
create.  English  graziers  contend,  according  to  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  that '  they  could  feed  the  whole  country  if  only  ihej 
were  granted  an  immunity  Arom  disease,'  and  no  doubt  this  is  true ; 
but  certainly  not  under  the  present  system  of  farming,  which  neglects 
the  breeding  of  stock,  and  can  record  even  less  than  two  millions  and 
a  half  *  of  cows,  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,'  as  the  whole  breeding-stock 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  prevalent  neglect  of  cowkeeping  not 
only  renders  necessary  the  large  importation  of  foreign  stock  just 
alluded  to,  but  also  involves  a  very  considerable  loss  in  dairy  pro- 
duce— a  loss  in  butter  and  cheese  alone  amounting  to  eighteen  mil- 
lions, which  was  the  sum  paid  to  foreigners  last  year  for  these 
necessary  articles  of  food  because  our  own  farmers  failed  to  provide 
the  requisite  supply  of  them.  Dairies  require  personal  attention; 
more  than  ever  in  these  days,  it  is  difficult  to  find  servants  to  under- 
take them.  They  are  the  rightful  employment  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  farmers ;  but  even  they,  whose  interest  it  is  to  care  for 
them,  are  too  frequently  found  to  affect  a  spurious  gentility,  which 
leads  them  to  ignore  the  farmyard  and  its  surroundings,  and  to  give 
an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  requirements  of  that  higher 
social  status  which  they  imagine  the  extent  of  their  occupations  and 
possibly  their  own  advanced  education  should  give  them.  As  if  any 
degree  of  social  status  were  in  antagonism  with  usefulness,  and  use- 
ftdness  with  true  gentility;  as  if  the  pleasures  of  mental  culture 
were  incompatible  with  active  bodily  employment,  and  the  chaims  of 
music  out  of  harmony  with  some  of  nature's  sweetest  melodies — the 
bleating  of  lambs,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  clucking  of  hens,  and  the 
cock-crowing  in  early  morning.  The  importations  of  foreign  dairies 
are  greatly  inferior  to  our  own  produce,  and,  with  the  charges  for 
transit  and  other  expenses,  cannot  yield  a  profit  equal  to  what  our 
fisumers  might  gain. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  ^  Customs  Statistics,'  there  appears 
the  almost  incredible  sum  of  2,305,2632.  paid  during  the  year  for 
foreign  eggs — articles  of  farm  produce  that  can  be  had  almost  with- 
out any  outlay,  which  do  not  involve  on  any  farm,  small  or  large, 
the  additional  rental  of  even  one  acre  of  land,  and  require  only  a 
certain  amount  of  trouble  to  look  after  them.  Every  Englishman 
who  has  ventured  upon  an  egg  at  a  UMe  cChdte  breakfitst  in  France,«Ten 
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if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  .to  find  one  that  is  fresh,  must  be  aware 
how  greatly  superior  in  size  and  quality  are  the  eggs  from  oiu:  own 
dairy  flEurms.  These  foreign  importations,  as  it  appears,  are  in 
demand  with  us,  but  this  can  only  be  because  they  supply  a  pressing 
want  arising  from  our  own  deficiencies.  The  soundness  of  imported 
eggs  must  always  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  the  only  guarantee  that 
can  be  given  is  the  very  equivocal  one,  to  be  seen  in  certain  shop* 
windows  over  large  boxes  of  foreign  eggs,  *  Warranted  to  boil.' 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  by  all  interested  in  land,  that  while 
for  some  years  past  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  gradually  falling 
UT^der  the  pressure  of  foreign  importations,  the  prices  of  all  other 
farm  produce — meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  &o.— notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  foreign  importations,  have  been  gradually  rising,  and  the 
rise  still  continues. 

There  are  two  other  items,  viz.  vegetables  and  fruit,  which  need 
some  remark,  for  they  figure  in  the  ^  Customs  Statistics '  for  very  large 
sums — sums  of  money  so  large  that  they  may  well  surprise  the  gene- 
rality of  people,  who,  because  they  know  that  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
be  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  under  the  impression  that  all 
we  require  of  these  necessary  commodities  are  grown  here,  and  sold 
in  our  markets  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  foreigners  who  import  so 
much,  but  of  the  native  occupiers  of  the  land,  who  fail  to  produce 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  In  the  year  1882  nearly  one  million  and  a 
half  was  the  price  paid  for  foreign  onions  and  potatoes,  and  a  little 
short  of  three  millions  for  hops.  Notwithstanding  the  additional 
amount  of  labour  which  the  growth  of  vegetables  entails,  the  returns 
per  acre  from  land  so  cultivated  are  very  largely  in  excess  of  that 
occupied  by  any  grain  crop  whatever,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  higher 
rental  which  market-garden  grounds  can  afford  to  pay.  With  regard 
to  hops,  the  difficulties  about  the  tithe  question  no  doubt  may  inter- 
fere with  their  cultivation,  and  the  crop  itself  is  also  regarded  as  an 
uncertain  one.  Still  it  is  not  more  uncertain  here  than  in  Belgium, 
whence  our  largest  importations  come ;  and  considering  the  enor- 
mous profit  made  from  hops  in  favourable  seasons,  it  is  hardly 
creditable  to  our  farmers  that  these  importations  should  be  so 
large. 

It  appears  firom  the  abstract  that  the  sum  paid  for  foreign  fruit — 
such  firuit  as  is  ordinarily  grown  in  our  own  orchards  and  gardens — 
now  reaches  nearly  2,600,0002.  The  demand  for  fruit  in  this  country 
is  very  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  the  supply  of  our  home  produce 
by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  it.  It  has  been  calculated  that  at  the 
present  time  our  imports  are  equal  to  quite  one  half  of  our  native 
growth.  From  the  Customs  returns  it  appears  that  ^apples  raw' 
alone  were  valued  in  1882  at  783,9062.  Fruit  is  imported  not 
only  raw,  but  preserved  with  sugar  and  dried.  Baw  fruit  un- 
enumerated — that  is,  not  including  the  sum  for  apples — is  entered 
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at   1,415^522.,   and  preserved  and    dried    fruits,   the   former  at 
146,476^.,  and   the  latter  at   147,987i.    Fruit  comes  to  us  from 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.     That  which  is  grown  here  commaads  a  bi 
higher  market  value  than  that  which  is  imported.     It  was  proved 
at    the   late  Apple   Congress  that    our  home-grown   apples  were 
not  only  more  nmnerous  in  sorts,  but  far  superior  in  quality  to  any 
grown  elsewhere ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  sorts  of  fruit 
grown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  quality  of  fruit  depends  upon 
its  freshness,  and  is  necessarily  deteriorated  by  being  packed  for  a  sea- 
voyage.     In  a  few  counties   in  England  there   has   been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  orchards  in  the  last  ten  years ;  but  througb* 
out  the  country  very  little  as  yet  has  been  done  to  increase  home 
supplies,  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.     Not  only  orchard 
produce,  properly  so  called,  but  bush  fruit — that  is,  currants,  goose- 
berries, and  raspberries — ^are  very  greatly  in  demand,  and  pay  well  for 
cultivation.     Black  currants,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  are  a 
most  profitable  crop.     Within  a  mile  or  two  of  our  own  study  there 
is  a  market  gardener  cultivating  three   or  four   acres  of  ground 
who  from  his   own  growth  and  from  what  he  collected   from  the 
cottagers  near,  sent  off  to  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  while  currants 
were  in  season  last  year,  quantities  that  returned   to   him  3002. 
a  week  and  sometimes  more.     A  few  miles  further  we  can  point  out 
another  small  occupier  who  sent  to  Newcastle,  last  summer,  no  les 
than  twenty-two  tons  of  raspberries  collected  in  the  same  manner.  These 
two  small  facts  may  serve  to  show  not  only  that  there  is  at  the  presJcnt 
time  a  demand  for,  and  also  a  supply  of,  home-grown  fruit,  but  that 
there  are  large  sums  to  be  made  out  of  such  small  industries. 

The  objection  may  be  urged,  if  foreign  growers  can  get  the 
advantage  over  us  in  the  growth  of  wheat,  why  not  also  in  all  other 
farm  produce,  notably  in  those  different  articles  of  food  which  are 
now  under  review?    The  cases  are  not  parallel.     We  do  not,  and  we 
cannot  under  any  circumstances,  grow  sufficient  com  for  our  own 
consumption.    There  is  not  the  acreage  at  command.    Take  the  fifty- 
six  millions  paid  for  wheat  in  the  year  1882.     This  at  40e.  the  quarter 
represents  twenty-eight  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  to  produce  which, 
at  the  very  high  average  of  four  quarters  per  acre,  would  require  seven 
millions  of  acres — ^that  is,  an  addition  of  nearly  one-fourth  to  the 
total  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  of  crops  of  all  kinds.    The 
fact  is,  we  must  be  dependent  on  foreigners  for  our  bread  stuff;  and 
we  may  well  be  contented  to  receive  supplies  from  them,  for  they  can 
send  us  wheat  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  firom  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  moreover  wheat  suffers  less  in  transport  and  is  more  easy 
of  shipment  than  any  other  food  conunodity  whatever^     The  case 
is  very  different  with  the  articles  included  in  the  list  above  given. 
The   whole  of  these,  representing  a  total  of  thirty-eight   millions 
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in  value,  are,  from  the  nature  of  them,  better  suited  for  home  growth 
than  importation.  They  can  be  produced  upon  the  quantity  of 
land  now  in  the  hands  of  our  farmers,  without  one  additional  acre 
being  brought  into  cultivation,  simply  by  a  change  of  system — a 
partial  change  it  need  only  be  at  present — ^the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  acreage  now  given  to  unprofitable  wheat ;  the  multiplication 
of  farms  of  smaller  sizes,  and  greater  encouragement  given  to  mixed 
husbandry,  to  dairy  produce,  and  all  such  necessary  articles  in  our 
food  supplies,  which  are  better  in  quality  and  can  command  a  better 
price  when  home-produced  than  when  imported. 

Lai^e  £Bkrms,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  for  some  years  to  come,  for 
fisLrming  is  an  amusement  as  well  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  men  of 
means  may  certainly  more  innocently  and  perhaps  less  expensively 
find  amusement  in  experimental  farming  than  in  many  other  ways. 
As  a  matter  of  business,  however,  there  must  be  an  increasing  diffi- 
culty, when  large  occupations  become  vacant,  in  finding  new  tenants 
Teady  to  embark  sufficient  capital  in  them.  If  forming  in  future  is 
to  afford  a  livelihood  to  both  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  the  all  - 
important  questions  must  be,  how  can  land  now  best  he  cropped,  and 
how  best  tenanted,  so  as  insure  the  largest  amount  of  profitable 
returns  ?  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  these  two  classes,  landlords 
and  tenants,  must  depend  upon  themselves  and  solve  these  questions 
hy  their  own  means,  for  there  is  but  small  hope  of  extraneous  assist- 
ance. It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  legislative  interference  in  these  days 
to  give  landlords  a  &ir  rental  and  tenants  a  reasonable  profit.  No 
appeal  to  Parliament  to  lessen  the  burdens  upon  land,  even  if  granted 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  most  zealous  advocates,  would  meet  the 
emergency ;  nor  will  any  compensation  for  *  unexhausted  improve- 
ments,' in  our  opinion,  offer  such  an  inducement  to  men  of  capital 
as  to  lead  them  to  invest  in  large  wheat-growing  &rms,  with  the 
experience  derived  from  the  past,  and  so  many  other  employments 
offering  more  remunerative  returns.  Compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  may  afford  a  slight  gleam  of  hope  to  present  occupiers ; 
"but,  if  I  mistake  not,  many  of  these  who  have  sunk  their  10,000Z., 
15,000i.,  and  even  more,  in  arable  fanning,  would  gladly  forego 
its  doubtful  benefit  with  contingent  litigation,  if  only  they  could 
Bee  their  capital  once  more  safe  in  Consols  or  some  other  good 
securities. 

The  case  of  British  agriculture,  however  painfully  depressed  at 
the  present  time,  is  not  hopeless — ^&r  from  it.  It  is  passing  through 
a  transition  period,  and  experiencing  the  many  ills  that  must  neces- 
sarily attend  a  change ;  but  when  things  settle  down  upon  the  lines 
which  the  *  Customs  Statistics '  point  out,  there  is  a  bright  future  in 
prospect.  Wheat  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  grown  on  the  richest 
arahle  lands,  while  lands  of  an  inferior  quality  must  be  managed 
suitably  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  stock-rearing  and  stock- 
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feeding  take  the  lead  instead  of  unprofitable  wheat.  As  compared 
with  the  number  of  large  farms,  there  must  be  a  far  greater  number 
of  smaller  occupations,  varying  in  size  according  to  circumstances, 
but  all  held  by  tenants  who  are  not  above  giving  personal  attention 
to  those  small  industries  which  are  now  neglected  by  our  laxge  arable 
fieuiners,  and  the  neglect  of  which  causes  such  lai^e  importations 
from  abroad.  Under  a  system  of  cultivation  which  shall  place  less 
dependence  upon  the  wheat  crop  and  more  upon  a  mixed  husbandry 
that  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times,  landlords  would  not  be 
called  upon  as  they  now  are,  whenever  a  scanty  or  unseasonable 
harvest  renders  wheat  unprofitable,  to  impoverish  themselves  and  to 
pauperise  their  tenantry  by  doles  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  shape  of 
some  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  reduction  in  rent,  which,  however 
necessary,  and  unavoidable  perhaps  under  present  arrangements, 
must  be  as  painful  to  a  right-minded  tenant  to  accept  as  it  is,  in  veiy 
many  cases,  inconvenient  to  a  landlord  to  give. 

There  is  another  very  serious  objection  to  these  large  occupations 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  at  the  present  time.    In  those  parts  where 
this  system  prevails  generally,  the  farm  labourers  on  these  large  occupa- 
tions are  reduced  abnost  to  a  state  of  serfdom.     They  are  practically 
bound  to  the  soil,  for  on  any  difference  arising  between  master  and  man 
they  cannot  leave  their  employment  without  at  the  same  time  leaving 
their  homes :  they  are  living  too  far  off  firom  all  other  work — a  state 
of  things  which  does  not  tend  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  but 
rather  to  promote  discontent.    It  is  among  the  better  class  of  &im 
labourers  that  our  large  landed  proprietors  will  find  the  most  useful 
and  valuable  tenants  for  small  farms,  if  only  they  will  give  them  the 
opportunity  they  require.    Very  'many  of  them  have  ample  means 
at  command  bofm  their  own   savings,  and  sufficient  energy  and 
practical  knowledge  for  the  work.     Is  it  not  more  than  probable 
that  small  tenancies  in  the  hands  of  such  men  may  be  made  to  exert 
a  most  important  influence  on  the  future  of  the  land  question? 
Landlords  have  a  difficult  struggle  in  prospect,  for  which  it  behoves 
them  to  be  prepared,  and  the  larger  the  numbers  ranged  on  their 
side,  the  greater  the  security  of  landed  property  when  the  crisis 
comes.     Small    occupations  can    readily  be  converted  into   email 
properties,  and  the  more  these  are  multiplied  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions the  better  it  will  be  for  the  hereditary  possessors  of  the  soiL 
The  process  of  conversion  would  require  no  state  loan,  and  indeed  no 
legislative  interference ;  it  could  be  brought  about  through  the  in- 
tervention of  such  limited  liability  associations  as  now  enable  tenants 
of  house  property  to  purchase  the  freeholds  on  easy  terms.     If  several 
of  our  large  landed  proprietors  would  express  their  wUlingneas  to 
divide  farm  lands  well   situated  for  mixed  husbandry  into    small 
occupations,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  t&[iants 
among  agricultural  labourers ;  and  if  only  they  would  give  to  these 
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tenants  the  option  of  purchase,  the  capital  would  no  doubt  be  very 
soon  provided  by  the  means  mentioned  abc^ve. 

I  have  digressed  somewhat  from  my  original  purpose.  I 
may  well  leave  to  other  and  abler  heads  to  discuss  the  political 
bearing  of  the  future  of  the  land  question,  and  rest  contented  if 
only  I  can  show  from  statistical  information  that  small  occupations 
are  necessary  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that,  if 
landlords  are  to  hold  their  position,  they  must  give  more  encourage- 
ment than  they  now  dp  to  a  class  of  tenants  who  are  able  and  willing 
by  personal  service  to  counteract  the  depressing  influence  of  such 
large  importations  of  necessary  food. 

What  conclusions  others  may  draw  from  a  review  of  the  ^Customs 
Statistics"  in  reference  to  imported  food  and  to  the  present  system  of 
British  farming  I  cannot  tell.  To  me  it  appears  imdeniable  that  a 
great  change  of  system  is  necessary,  and  that  the  future  well-being 
of  both  landowners  and  tenants  is  mainly  dependent  upon  an  in- 
creased supply  of  all  those  articles  of  food  which  large  farmers  now 
treat  with  neglect,  and  which  small  farmers  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  furnish  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Is  not  this  conclusion  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 

Is  it  not  a  &ct  that,  owing  to  the  great  and  long-continued 
neglect  of  dairy  farming,  our  graziers  have  failed  to  supply  the 
country  with  sufficient  stock,  and  that '  animals  living,'  to  the  value 
of  nearly  ten  millions,  were  in  1882  bought  from  foreigners  and  im- 
ported to  meet  this  deficiency  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  with  these  importations  there  was  imported 
also  that  terrible  scourge  *  foot-and-mouth  disease,' now  prevailing,  the 
loss  from  which  is  said  to  exceed  even  the  amount  of  money  paid 
for  foreign  stock  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  among  ourselves,  at  the  present 
time,  customers  with  thirty-eight  millions  of  money  in  their  hands 
ready  and  anxious  to  buy  of  our  farmers  bacon  and  hams,  poultry, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  lard,  vegetables  and  fruit,  &c.,  all  of  them 
articles  of  necessary  food  and  ordinary  farm  produce,  and  that, 
because  these  fiumers  fail  in  their  supplies,  their  would-be  cus- 
tomers are  compelled  to  spend  this  enormous  sum  of  money  with 
foreigners  who  are  better  provided,  and  understand  self-interest  better 
than  we  do  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  articles  of  food  for  which  this  sum  of 
thirty-eight  millions  is  now  paid  to  foreigners  could  all  be  produced 
by  our  farmers,  if  so  minded,  on  their  present  occupations  without 
the  additional  rental  of  one  single  acre  of  land  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  gross  stun  so  wasted  would,  if  retained 
in  this  country,  give  to  every  farmer  his  land  rent-free  and  help 
to  pay  his  rates  and  taxes  also  ? 

How  speedily  would  the  present  state  of  things  be  amended  if 
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only  it  were  an  axiom  in  ethics,  that  those  most  interested  in  any 
matter  know  their  own  interest  best.  It  must  be  want  of  proper 
information  as  to  what  is'  going  on  that,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  distress.  Have  all  landowners  and  land-oocupiers 
competent  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  our  foreign  importations  of 
food  and  the  injury  these  importations  are  doing  to  them?  Some 
few  of  the  former,  who  have  important  public  duties  to  discharge, 
may  make  a  study  of  the  Custom  House  Blue  Books,  but  haidly  one 
in  a  thousand  of  tenant  farmers  knows  that  documents  with  sach  an 
important  bearing  upon  their  interests  exist.  The  circulation  of 
statistical  information  of  this  kind  would,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  prove  an  inestimable  boon,  not  alone  to  those  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  member  of  Parliament  would 
move  for  the  free  circulation  of  that  short  abstract  drawn  up  and 
printed  by  the  Customs  department  from  its  large  yearly  Bine 
Book,  and  entitled  ^  Customs  Statistics,'  to  every  landowner  and 
occupier  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  way  as  the  abstract 
of  agricultural  returns  is  now  circulated,  and  that  the  Grovemment 
would  see  fit  to  grant  so  reasonable  a  request. 

Henbt  p.  Dunsibb. 
Wood  Bastwick  Vicarage. 
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THE  SPOLIATION  OF  INDIA: 
A  Rbplt. 

Ths  May  number  of  this  Beview  contains  another  article  by  Mr.  J. 
Seymour  Eeay  on  what  he  calls  the  ^Spoliation  of  India/  It  is 
even  more  conspicuous  than  his  two  previous  articles  for  exaggeration 
and  reckless  assertion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  of&cial  etiquette  does  not  allow  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  G-ovemment  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  these 
articles ;  for,  appearing  as  they  do  in  this  RevieWy  they  obtain  a 
circulation  and  an  authority  they  would  not  otherwise  be  entitled  to. 

The  published  records  of  the  Indian  G-ovemment  contain  abund- 
ant material  for  refuting  the  whole  of  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay's 
arguments,  but  they  are  not  available  to  the  general  reader,  who 
requires  the  very  dry  subject  of  Indian  taxation  to  be  made  easy  of 
comprehension. 

Mr.  J.  Seymour  Eeay's  argument  appears  to  be  that  both  land 
and  water  are  cruelly  rack-rented,  or,  to  quote  his  own  words  :  *  The 
Survey  Department  throughout  India  have  only  two  objects — firstly,  to 
screw  as  much  of  the  ryot's  produce  out  of  him  as  possible ;  and, 
secondly,  to  convince  themselves  and  the  public  that  they  are,  after  all, 
taking  only  a  very  small  share  of  it.' 

Mr.  Seymour  Keay  could  hardly  be  expected  to  master  the  details 
of  the  several  survey  and  assessment  systems  of  India,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  unprofitable  task  to  endeavour  to  enlighten  him.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  entirely  misrepresents  the  mode  of  assessing  the  land 
revenue  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  assessment  of 
the  land  revenue  is  entrusted  to  the  Survey  Department.  The  faxst 
is,  that  department  merely  measures  each  field  or  separate  holding, 
and  classifies  the  soils  according  to  their  fertility,  facilities  for 
irrigation  by  lift  or  flow,  proximity  to  markets,  liability  to  drought 
or  floods,  distance  from  the  village  and  consequent  exposure  to  depre- 
dations^of  wild  hog,  deer,  and  other  animals,  and  every  advantage  or 
disadvantage  that  might  possibly  affect  the  rent-paying  capability  of 
the  soil. 

This  information  is  laid  before  the  Collector  of  the  District,  who 
reviews  it  and  hands  it  on  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  with  his 
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opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  rates  of  assessment  suggested 
by  the  Survey  Department. 

The  Commissioner,  who  is  an  officer  selected  by  Grovemment,  of 
long  experience  and  proved  judgment,  then  lays  the  whole  subject 
before  Government,  making  any  modifications  he  considers  necessary 
in  the  rates  suggested  by  the  collector  and  Survey  Department,  and 
it  is  then .  considered  by  the  Crovemor  in  Council,  who  fixes  the 
rates  of  assessment  per  acre,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  finally  sanctions  or  modifies  the  rates  that  are  to  be  in 
force  for  the  following  thirty  years. 

The  best  proof  that  the  Bombay  system  is  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciples is  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  extension  of  cultivation  that 
occurs  wherever  it  is  introduced. 

A  rack-rented  peasantry  does  not  readily  extend  its  agricultural 
operations,  nor  does  rack-rented  land  sell  for  forty  years'  purchase  on 
the  very  eve  of  a  revision  of  the  assessment. 

In  eight  typical  Talookas  of  the  Deccan  cultivation  increased 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  settlements  from  950,000  acres  to 
over  1,800,000  acres;  population  increased  by  about  41  per  cent.; 
agricultural  stock  increased  in  a  still  larger  proportion;  wells  for 
irrigation,  made  by  the  ryots  themselves,  increased  about  78  per 
cent.  Fully  assessed  land  was  found  to  be  selling  during  the  last 
few  years  of  the  settlement  term  at  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty 
times  the  assessment,  and  the  revenue  was  easily  and  punctually 
paid — uncollected  balances  averaging  yearly  a  mere  fraction  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  the  demand.  The  same  results  followed  when 
the  Bombay  system  was  extended  to  Mysore  in  the  south,  and  to  the 
Berars  in  the  east,  of  the  Presidency ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  here 
to  give  the  details  of  agricultural  development  for  each  district  of  the 
Presidency.  These  statistics  are  quoted  in  a  very  able  article  in  the 
StaMet  of  February  10,  1883,  and  have  evidently  been  taken  from 
official  records  of  undoubted  authority.  The  writer  of  that  article 
frurther  shows  that  in  these  eight  Talookas  the  average  rate  of  assess- 
ment in  the  seven  years  prior  to  the  survey  of  1 836  was  2«.  Of  <i.  per 
acre.  It  is  now  Is.  l^d. ;  and  while  in  the  first  period  the  assess- 
ment absorbed  22*17  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  produce,  it  now 
takes  only  11*15  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  produce  was  calculated 
on  the  market  price  ruling  in  the  town  of  Indapur,  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  Talookas. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since  these  figures  were  published  in  the 
Staiistj  yet  no  one  has  ventured  to  controvert  them  or  to  questioD 
their  accuracy. 

But  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  moderation  of  the  revenue 
demands  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  may  be  derived  from  the  trade 
returns.  Cotton  is  well  known  to  be  the  staple  produce  of  Western 
India,  and  its  most  important  article  of  export.     It  is  grown  without 
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irrigation  in  land  of  medium  quality,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  more 
profitable  crop  than  the  ordinary  food  grains,  but  less  so  than  rice  or 
the  more  valuable  products  of  superior  irrigated  land.  It  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  a  fair  average  crop. 

Besides  the  cotton  which  is  produced  in  the  Presidency  proper, 
a  very  large  quantity  reaches  Bombay  from  the  Central  Provinces, 
Berars,  Katiawar,  and  other  native  states ;  but  the  railway  traffic 
returns  and  the  statistics  of  the  Port  of  Bombay  show  accurately  the 
quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  each  locality;  the  agricultural 
returns  also  show  the  area  of  land  cultivated  with  cotton,  and  the 
total  area  under  all  kinds  of  cultivation. 

Now  in  the  three  years  1880-1  to  1882-3,  the  average  quantity 
of  clean  cotton — Le,  cotton  separated  from  the  seed — imported  into 
the  Island  of  Bombay  was  5,584,791  cwt,  valued  at  153,623,446 
rupees,  but  of  this  only  2,521,880  cwt,,  valued  at  69,350,609  rupees, 
was  produced  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  area  of  land  on  which  this  latter  quantity  of  cotton  was 
produced  was  2,535,625  acres,  calculated  on  an  average  of  the  same 
three  years;  but  this  includes  455,974  acres  of  what  is  called 
alienated  land — i.e.  land  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  payment 
of  land  revenue — which  must  be  deducted  in  order  to  show  the  true 
produce  of  revenue-paying  lands. 

Making  this  deduction,  the  area  of  fully-assessed  land  bearing 
cotton  in  Bombay  remains  at  2,079,651  acres,  and  it  produced 
2,039,840  cwt.  of  clean  cotton,  valued  at  56,018,397  rupees. 

It  is  usually  estimated  that  the  cost  of  carriage  to  Bombay, 
merchant's  profit,  and  other  charges  absorb  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  cotton,  but  to  make  the  calculation  quite  beyond  dispute, 
let  25  per  cent,  be  deducted  on  this  account ;  there  will  then  remain 
42,013,799  rupees  as  the  value  of  the  cotton  to  the  cultivator.  The 
total  occupied  area  of  fully-assessed  lands  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
excluding  Kanara,  which  produces  no  cotton,  for  the  same  three  years 
averaged  21,898,530  acres,  and  it  paid  a  gross  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment of  22,008,845  rupees.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  6  J  per  cent.,  or 
1,375,553  rupees,  for  local  funds,  education,  public  works,  &c.,  making 
a  total  of  23,384,398  rupees  as  the  land  revenue  paid  by  the  ryot. 

It  thus  appears  that. the  produce  of  9^  per  cent,  of  the  fully- 
assessed  lands  pays  the  whole  of  the  revenue  demand,  and  leaves 
1 8,629,401  rupees,  or  78  per  cent.,  in  the  hands  of  the  ryot,  in  addition 
to  enormous  quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  linseed,  sugar,  millet,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  grown  on  the  remaining  90J  per  cent,  of 
the  land. 

In  other  words,  the  revenue  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  including 
local  funds,  averaged  as  nearly  as  possible  ^,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  produce. 

But  this  calculation  assumes  that  the  whole  of  the  cotton  produced 
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in  the  Presidency  is  imported  into  the  port  of  Bombay,  which  we 
know  is  not  the  case.  The  rural  population  is  chiefly  clothed  in 
cotton  clothes  made  in  the  handloom,  and  large  quantities  of  cotton 
are  made  into  quilts,  bedding,  &c. ;  there  are,  besides,  mills  worked  by 
steam  power  in  Kaira,  Ahmedabad,  Broach  Surat,  Kandesh,  Thanna, 
and  Sholapore,  which  are  estimated  to  consume  100,000  cwt.  of  dean 
cotton  per  annum.  Nor  is  the  value  of  the  cotton  seed  included  in 
the  estimate. 

This  article  is  well  known  to  be  very  valuable :  a  useful  oil  is 
extracted  from  it,  and  it  is  used  as  food  for  cattle.  The  proportion 
of  seed  to  cotton  is  well  known  to  be  as  two  to  one,  the  quantity  of 
seed  must  therefore  be  4,079,680  cwt.,  all  of  which  is  retained  by  the 
ryot,  in  addition  to  the  cotton  stalks,  which  are  employed  for  basket 
work,  fuel,  and  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  has  been  calculated  from  the  declared 
value  as  shown  in  the  Customs  returns,  checked  by  the  application  of 
the  average  price  for  each  year  of  the  cotton  known  at  Manchester  as 
'  Fair  DhoUera,'  the  medium  quality  of  cotton  quoted  in  the  Bombay 
trade  returns.  The  result  of  both  modes  of  calculation  is  almost 
identical. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  these  figures — they  speak 
for  themselves ;  for  to  quote  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay's  own  words, 
'  Obviously,  if  anything  like  90  per  cent,  of  the  cultivator's  produce 
is  left  to  him,  he  can  have  no  cause  of  complaint.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  quotations  in  Mr.  J.  Seymour 
Keay's  article  do  not  fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  dragged  in  to  support  his  statements.  Some  of 
them  are  garbled  and  misquoted,  others  refer  to  a  state  of  affairs  no 
longer  existing,  which,  in  fact,  the  Survey  Department  was  specially 
designed  to  correct.  Two  instances  will  suflSce  to  illustrate  Mr,  J. 
Seymour  Keay's  mode  of  dealing  with  facts.  He  represents  the  late 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  having  stated  that  the  poverty  of  India  is  due 
to  the  evasion  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  order,  which  limits  the 
revenue  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce,  and  its  having  become 
'  a  mere  paper  instruction.'  Not  a  word  to  this  effect  is  found  in  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  minute  quoted. 

Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay  puts  the  following  words  into  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  mouth : — 

He  frankly  declares  that  so  far  from  only  taking  half  of  the  net  prodace,  the 
assessments  made  on  the  miserable  ryots  really  resolve  themselves  into  three  cate- 
gories, namely,  1st,  'a  land  tax  levied  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  absorbing  a  varying 
proportion  of  the  net  produce ; '  second, '  a  full  rent,  leaving  nothing  to  the  cultiva- 
tor but  the  wages  of  his  labour  and  interest  on  his  capital ; '  and  third,  a  full  rent 
and  something  more,  sometimes  trenching  on  the  wages  of  labour  or  profits  of 
capital. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  this  passage  is  an  entire  perversion  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  meaning.    He  is  describing  the  varying  proportion  of 
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the  produce  that  is  or  has  been  taken  by  the  State,  including  the 
native  OoveimmentSj  and  he  is  careful  to  explain  that  in  Bombay, 
the  Punjaub,  North-West  Provinces,  and  Central  India,  though  it  is 
true  that  the  Government  demand  is  *a  land  tax,  fixed  more  or 
less  arbitrarily,  and  absorbing  a  varying  proportion  of  such  rent,'  i.e. 
a  true  rent — yet,  where  it  is  levied,  as  in  Bombay,  *for  a  limited 
term  of  years,  the  variations  from  a  real  land  tax  will  be  smaller 
and  less  permanent ; '  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  adds  that :  *  The  process 
required  to  correct  this  imperfection  is  careful  enquiry  and  record  of 
facts  connected  with  the  land,  its  produce,  &c.,  &c,,  the  customary 
rights  and  liabilities  attached  to  it.'  In  fact,  the  very  process  which 
he  carried  out  in  Bombay  with  so  much  advantage  by  means  of  the 
Survey  Department. 

The  passage  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  minute  which  Mr.  J.  Seymour 
Keay  has  thus  shamelessly  mutilated  will  be  found  at  page  139  of 
Appendix  I.  of  the  Famine  Beport.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
space  does  not  permit  it  to  be  quoted  in  extenso. 

Similar  liberties  are  taken  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gribble,  the 
Collector  of  Cuddapah,  in  Madras.  He  is  represented  by  Mr.  S. 
Keay  as  having  stated  that  the  wells  in  Madras  which  drew  their 
supply  of  water  from  Government  tanks  by  percolation  were  taxed 
in  order  to  prevent  the  ryots  using  their  own  water,  and  to  compel 
them  to  take  and  pay  for  water  from  the  tanks.  Mr.  Gribble  said 
the  very  contrary  to  this.  What  he  really  stated  was  that  a  Survey 
officer  had  suggested  to  him  that  if  wells  were  not  assessed,  people 
would  use  the  water  from  them  and  not  from  the  tanks,  and  he  says, 
*  This  I  do  not  believe ; '  and  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  sugges- 
tion, '  because,'  he  adds,  '  water  can  only  be  taken  from  these  wells 
by  lift,  and  the  cost  of  lift  for  one  month  is  more  than  the  water  rate 
which  the  ryot  would  pay  for  a  whole  year.' 

Comment  on  this  mode  of  conducting  a  controversy  would  be 
superfluous.  Courtesy  does  not  permit  us  to  describe  it  in  its  true 
colours,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unscrupulous. 

The  assessment  of  wells  in  the  exceptionally  favourable  positions 
described  by  Mr.  Gribble  is  evidently  justified  by  sound  principles. 
The  tanks  are  built  at  great  expense  by  Government,  they  retain 
water  and  keep  the  wells  supplied,  even  after  the  surface  water  has 
dried  up. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  jlowing  below  the  surface  of  an  apparently  dry  river  bed. 

In  Kandesh  and  elsewhere  irrigation  is  carried  on  from  rivers 
long  after  the  surface-water  has  disappeared,  by  merely  throwing  a  dam 
across  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  thus  bringing  the  subsoil  water  to  the 
surface.  The  same  phenomenon  no  doubt  occurs  in  Madras ;  for  Mr. 
Gribble,  in  the  report  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Seymour  Keay,  states 
that  very  few  weUs  ran  actually    dry  during  the  worst  part  of  the 
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late  famine.  He  also  appends  a  statement  at  page  155  of  Appendix!, 
of  the  Famine  Report,  which  shows  that  it  is  only  in  these  excep- 
tional instances  that  wells  are  taxed  at  all  in  Madras.  This  fact  St. 
J.  Seymour  Keay  omits  to  mention. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  from  wells  is  very  little  understood. 
Sir  William  Wedderburn  has  lately  written  a  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  Sejonour  Keay,  in  this  instance  cor- 
rectly. He  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  does  not  pay  to  irrigate 
from  wells  where  the  water  has  to  be  lifted  more  than  50  feet,  and 
it  is  only  in  more  favoured  positions  that  water  is  found  so  near  the 
surface  as  this. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  water 
supply  in  wells  is  very  precarious,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in 
quality.  The  ryot  cannot  aflFord  to  invest  say  200  rupees  per  acre 
in  sugar  cultivation,  unless  he  is  quite  confident  that  the  water  will  not 
fail  or  become  brackish  in  the  hot  season.  Sad  experience  has  taught 
him  that,  except  in  the  wells  fed  from  tanks,  this  is  too  often  the  case. 

Again,  after  the  land  commanded  by  a  well  has  been  cultivated 
continuously  for  some  years,  the  soil  sometimes  becomes  impr^- 
nated  with  a  saline  deposit  called  ^  reh.'  It  is  exhausted,  and  will 
not  produce  a  crop  till  fertility  has  been  restored  by  a  re&t  of  ten 
years  or  more.  This  circumstance  often  misleads  the  grievance- 
monger.  He  counts  one  hundred  dismantled  wells  in  a  morning's 
ride,  and  having  multiplied  the  miles  of  road  in  the  district  by  one 
hundred,  he  calculates  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  10,000  ruined 
wells ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  other  cause  for  this  shocking  state  of 
affairs  than  the  oppressive  land  tax.  He  sheds  tears  over  the  wrongs 
of  what  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay  calls  a  '  conquered  race,'  and  on  his 
return  to  his  native  land  he  writes  a  little  book  in  which  the  cruelty 
and  incompetence  of  the  Indian  Government  are  thoroughly  exposed, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  ryot  fully  explained  and  accounted  for. 

Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay's  account  of  the  action  of  the  Bombay 
Government  with  regard  to  the  assessment  of  land  irrigated  from  wells 
is  especially  incorrect. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the"  Survey  Department,  the  revenue 
to  be  paid  by  each  village  or  individual  ryot  was  the  subject  of  special 
contract  with  the  representative  of  Government.  Lands  were  granted 
rent  free,  or  liable  only  to  a  reduced  rental  for  a  terna  of  years,  on 
condition  that  wells  should  be  dug.  When  the  Survey  was  intro- 
duced it  merely  confirmed  these  special  contracts,  and  extended  the 
exemption  from  extra  water  rate  to  aU  wells  during  the  currency  of 
the  settlements;  but  long  before  the  settlements  expired,  viz.  in  1865, 
the  Survey  Act  extended  this  principle  and  gave  to  all  wells  built 
by  private  enterprise  a  perpetual  exemption  from  water  rate. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay's  statement  to  the  con- 
trary, the  ryots  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  this  guarantee,  for 
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during  the  last  nineteen  years  they  have  dug  many  thousand  wells, 
and  not  one  of  them  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  been  assessed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  of  the  ordinary  dry  crop-land. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bombay  Revenue  Code,  declaring  the  right 
of  Government  to  impose  an  assessment  on  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  soil,  are  quite  equitable,  for  it  will  hardly  be  contended  thjit  where 
the  water  is  near  the  surface  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil  it  should  not  pay 
a  higher  rate  than  in  barren  uplands,  where  the  water  is  so  far  from 
the  surface  that  it  does  not  pay  to  lift  it  for  irrigation.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  assessment  on  the  land  on  account  of  its  potentiality  of  irri- 
gation is  not  a  taxation  of  an  improvement,  for  the  proximity  of  water 
to  the  surface  is  a  quality  inherent  in  the  soil,  and  is  considered  in 
fixing  the  assessment,  whether  the  improvement  is  made  or  not. 

The  long  quotation  from  an  *  influential  native  paper '  is  so  full 
of  misstatements  that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  by  direct 
contradiction.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  stated  by  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay, 
that,  according  to  the  present  system  of  assessment,  all  wells  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  new  Survey  have  been  held  liable  to  a  water 
rate,  nor  are  all  the  adjacent  lands  subjected  to  garden  rates,  whether 
the  holders  of  them  derive  the  benefit  of  the  neighbouring  well  or  not. 
Such  a  mode  of  assessment  would  be  contrary  to  an  express  provision 
of  the  law,  and  would  render  any  fievenue  officer  liable  to  dismissal  who 
attempted  to  impose  it. 

Equally  contrary  to  fact  is  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay's  description  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  crop  experiments  are  made.  He  would  per- 
haps be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  crop  experiments  are  not  made  by 
the  Survey  Department,  but  by  the  district  officers.  The  produce  of 
whole  fields,  and  not  a  mere  fraction  of  them,  is  threshed  out  and 
carefully  weighed.  The  price  of  the  produce  is  not  'calculated  on  the 
mere  nominal  prices  of  grain  in  aU  the  chief  villages  of  the  district,* 
but  on  the  actual  prices  of  the  village  in  which  the  experiments  are 
made. 

These  experiments  have  now  been  carried  on  for  about  fifteen 
years,  and  as  they  must  be  made  simultaneously  all  over  the  country 
at  the  period  when  the  crops  are  ripe,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
for  the  very  few  Survey  officers  who  could  be  available  for  this  duty 
to  make  them,  though  it  is  possible  they  may  have  assisted  in  the 
district  in  which  they  happened  to  be  employed.  The  value  of  the 
crop  experiments  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
they  are  an  honest  and  persevering  attempt  on  the  part  of  Grovern- 
raent  to  ascertain  the  average  produce  of  land  in  the  constantly 
varying  conditions  of  season,  soil,  and  agricultural  capital.  The  best 
proof  that  they  are  honestly  carried  out  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
small  returns  of  produce  reported  in  many  villages.  These  statistics 
only  become  valuable  when  the  average  extends  over  a  long  series  of 
j^ears,  and  to  every  variety  of  soil. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  in  the  Times  of  India  of  the  25th 
of  April,  1884,  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay  speaks  of  his  writings  in  this 
Seview  in  an  apologetic  tone ;  he  admits  that  they  '  might 
appear  somewhat  crude  and  ill-advised,'  and  asks  that  they  may  be 
considered  in  connection  with  other  articles  shortly  to  appear.  We 
may,  therefore,  still  hope  for  a  recantation  of  his  errors,  and  an  apol(^ 
to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  he  has  taken  in  vain. 

Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay  asks  '  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  tenants  if  placed  under  such  a  system  as  that  above  described.' 

The  Irish  tenant  would  with  confidence  reply :  If  I  had  had  an 
absolute,  indefeasible,  hereditary,  saleable  right  to  my  holding  at  a  quit 
rent  fixed  for  thirty  years,  at  a  rate  equal  to  half  or  less  than  half  of 
a  rack  rent,  and  not  enhancible  on  account  of  any  improvement  of 
my  own  (for  that  both  by  law  and  custom  is  the  tenure  of  the  Bombay 
ryot),  all  the  sedition  and  bloodshed  of  the  last  half-centoiy  would 
have  been  obviated,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  never  have  passed  the 
Irish  Land  Act. 

The  Indian  Land  Act,  it  may  be  said,  was  passed  in  1836,  and 
having  firmly  established  the  principle  of  a  judicial  rent,  the  result 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  agricultural  wealth  and  the  general 
contentment  of  the  people.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  bright 
day  for  Ireland,  if  a  similar  principle  had  been  established  in  that 
unhappy  country  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Superficial  observers  hear  so  much  of  the  poverty  of  India  that 
they  seem  to  imagine  the  people  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  but 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  less  starvation  in  India  than  there  is  in 
England. 

The  people  in  India  have  fewer  and  more  simple  wants,  and, 
except  in  periods  of  famine,  they  support  themselves  without  aid  from 
the  State ;  but  in  England,  besides  the  large  numbers  who  are  not  on 
the  poor-rates,  but  who  are  habitually  underfed,  insufficiently  clothed, 
and  lodged  in  dens  from  which  the  lowest  native  would  turn  with 
disgust,  there  are  many  millions  who  are  dependent  entirely  on  the 
poor-rates  for  their  daily  food,  clothing,  and  lodging. 

A  famine  in  India  occurs  about  once  in  a  decade,  and  costs  six 
or  eight  millions ;  but  in  England  nearly  as  much  as  that  sum  is 
spent  on  her  poor  annually.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  a  chronic  state  of 
famine ;  while  in  India  famine  and  poverty  only  occasionally  prevail ; 
and  when  the  public  works  which  are  now  in  progress  are  fuUj 
carried  out,  though  the  people  may  suflFer  from  scarcity  and  dearness 
of  food,  there  will  be  none  of  that  waste  of  human  life  that  occurred 
during  the  late  famine. 

Famines  are  not  confined  to  India ;  deaths  from  starvation  occur 
not  unfrequently  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  in  Ireland  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  in  the  famine  of  1849  were  almost  as  severe  as 
in  India  in  1877  and  1878. 

Lionel  Ashbfbnbb. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT. 


I  WISH  in  the  present  paper  to  give  an  account  of  a  successful  experi- 
ment whereby,  in  some  degree,  and  in  a  small  area,  the  problem  has 
been  solved  how  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  exists  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  only  now  when  there 
is  a  fashionable  craze  for  visiting  the  East  End,  when  University 
missions  set  forth  as  though  they  were  going  among  savages,  such 
attempts  are  made  for  the  first  time.  With  all  their  faults,  some  of 
which  Dickens  satirised  in  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  district 
visitors  have  done  much  good  in  many  a  poor  neighbourhood  ;  and  ever 
since  the  High  Church  movement  advanced  out  of  its  theoretic  stage, 
Anglican  sisters  have  vied  with  Catholic  nuns  in  acts  of  gracious 
kindness  to  the  suffering  and  the  poor.  But  all  these  have  brought 
with  them  the  tinge  of  charity,  not  in  its  widest  but  its  narrow  sense, 
and  as  the  clergy  rightly,  and  ex  officio,  so  to  a  large  extent  these 
also  have  been  concerned  with  the  souls  of  the  poor,  and,  even  when 
ostensibly  with  their  bodies,  the  ministrations  have  yet  largely  been  for 
the  sake  of  souls.  But  the  wish  to  treat  other  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  on  simply  human  grounds  is  a  new  thing — a  recc^ition,  not  by 
Christians  alone,  that  in  very  deed  men  of  all  nations  on  earth  and  of 
all  classes. in  those  nations  are  made  of  one  blood,  that  their  hopes, 
their  fears,  their  sorrows  and  joys  are,  if  only  they  gave  words  to  them 
and  understood  them,  the  same.  Out  of  this  recognition  have  arisen 
the  Victoria  Hall  concerts,  the  various  entertainments  got  up  by  Mr. 
Bamett  and  others  in  Whitechapel,  the  eflforts  of  the  Kyrle  Society, 
the  devotion  of  those  who  week  by  week  have  read  and  sung  to  the 
inmates  of  more  than  one  metropolitan  workhouse.  These  things  are 
above  praise,  but  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  to  most 
of  them  attaches  the  suspicion  of  missionary  work  which  interferes 
both  with  the  continuity  and  the  permanency  of  the  good  effected. 

The  excellent  people  who  troop  off  from  the  West  End  to  the 
[East  are  apt  to  forget  the  claims  of  those  they  pass  en  routes  and 
i^ithout  wishing  to  deny  for  a  momeni  the  needs  of  the  East,  they 
now  and  then  appear  exaggerated.  Jhe  excess  of  poverty  has  been 
over  and  over  again  denied  by  Mr.  Hansard,  rector  of  Bethnal  Green, 
and  at  large  meetings,  political  and  other,  at  Stepney  Meeting  House, 
the  need  of  missionary  aid  from  the  West  has  been  disclaimed  not  only 
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by  the  minister  of  that  congregation  but  by  the  rector  of  Stepney  who 
stood  by  him  on  the  platform.  I  would  by  no  means  disparage  any 
organised  attempt  to  raise  and  beautify  the  spiritual,  moral,  or 
picturesque  aspect  of  any  part  of  London.  Work  such  as  that  to 
which  Mr.  Besant  points  and  Mr.  Bamett  does  must  be  good,  and  to 
be  shared  by  whoever  have  time  and  money,  but  what  I  mean  is  that 
if  amateur  philanthropists  on  their  own  account  think  to  find  the 
East  End  of  London  a  happy  hunting  ground  such  as  the  various 
religious  sects  might  find  in  Western  Africa,  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  they  may  discover  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  want  them, 
and  are  not  so  discontented  as  perhaps  they  should  be  with  their  own 
amount  of  civilisation. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  strikes  a  foreigner  as  the  terrible  dul- 
ness  of  our  English  Sunday.  And  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  strikes 
us,  it  is  only  because  blows  long  repeated  deaden  the  sense  of  feeling. 
To  many  of  the  upper  classes,  however,  who  have  learnt  to  arrange 
their  lives,  Sunday  is  not  a  dull  day.  Church-going  to  the  majority  pre- 
supposes a  certain  social  position,  as  well  as  intellectual  and  spiritual 
needs  which  are  thus  met;  while  to  those  who  do  not  feel  those  needs, 
or  require  those  social  advantages,  the  morning  brings  a  welcome 
respite  from  business,  and  hours  for  arrears  of  home  duties.  The 
afternoon  is  to  many  the  only  time  wherein  to  pay  visits,  and  many 
houses,  known  to  be  open  on  that  day,  are  sure  of  a  pleasant  circle  of 
friends.  And  whoever  notes  the  crowds  that  throng  the  Metropolitan 
and  suburban  railways  understands  that  Sunday  is,  above  all,  the 
day  among  the  middle-classes  for  visiting,  on  which  sleepless  babies 
are  dragged  about  for  exhibition  by  proud  parents,  an  occupation  in 
which  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  last,  at  least,  find  a  certain 
pleasure. 

But  what  a  day  is  Sunday  to  the  really  poor !  to  those  who  have 
no  Sunday  clothes  in  which  to  go  to  church  or  chapel,  and  in  whom 
that  habit  has  never  been  formed;  to  the  father  of  the  family  who  is 
in  the  way  in  the  one  room,  which  he  visits  on  week-days  only  at 
night  for  his  supper  and  his  hard-earned  rest ;  to  the  girl  in  the 
laundry,  or  at  the  cheap  bookbinder's ;  to  the  young-men  lodgers  who 
pay  for  their  beds,  but  certainly  not  for  the  use  of  a  sitting-room  cm 
Sunday  afternoon ;  to  the  elderly  women  who  feel  that  now  they 
have  a  little  leisure,  but  know  not  what  to  do  with  it  I  If  any  one 
in  the  roimd  of  his  Sunday  visits  will  turn  aside  out  of  South 
Kensington  into  the  streets  leading  from  the  Fulham  Eoad,  out  of 
Tybumia  into  those  hard  upon  the  Edgware  fioad  ;  in  fact,  into  any 
working  quarters  which  are  close  to  the  backdoors  of  luxury,  he  will 
see  idlers  enough  and  to  spare ;  men  and  women  waiting  for  a  touch 
which  may  raise  them  out  of  the  apathy  of  their  lives,  and  give 
them  a  capacity  for  higher  things,  filling  them,  it  may  be,  at  first 
with  discontent,  often  the  earliest  stage  on  an  upward  course.    Tell 
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these  people  that  it  is  but  a  short  walk  to  Hyde  Park,  and  they 
will  answer  that  what  they  want  is  rest ;  their  minds  have  not  even 
been  opened  to  receive  the  repose  that  comes  of  grass  and  flowers 
and  trees ;  they  want  none  of  the  scolding  of  itinerant  preachers  or 
temperance  lecturers,  thcTugh  they  are  in  sufficient  sympathy  with 
these  last  not  to  wish  for  the  sitting-room  afforded  by  the  public 
house,  its  thick  atmosphere,  its  heating  and  unwholesome  drinks. 

Bather  more  than  a  year  since,  it  occurred  to  a  young  lady  that 
something  might  be  done  for  these  people  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
She  rented  a  hall  in  one  of  the  small  sordid  streets  between  the 
Edgware  Boad  and  the  squares,  wherein  at  other  times  a  temper- 
ance brotherhood  hold  their  meetings,  some  Sons  of  the  Phoenix, 
Rechabites,  or  what  not.  She  hung  the  walls  with  drawings  and 
water  colours,  some  commonplace  enough,  but  gay,  a  few  rising  to 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  such  as  could  be  spared  for  a  while  from 
a  specially  good  collection  at  home.  A  profusion  of  old  illustrated 
papers.  Punches^  &c.,  were  laid  about  the  benches,  the  room  was 
brightly  decked  with  flowers,  a  piano  was  placed  on  the  dais,  and  the 
neighbours  were  invited  to  come  in.  They  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation ;  though  somewhat  tentative  at  first,  the  afternoon  programme 
is  now  fairly  fixed,  and  a  year's  experience  has  shown  what  can  be 
done,  and  how  best  to  do  it. 

Miss  Toynbee's  endeavour,  in  which  she  has  wonderfully  succeeded, 
has  been  to  treat  her  guests  as  she  would  treat  those  in  her  own 
station  ;  there  is  no  condescension,  no  sense  of  inequality.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  little  circulation  of  the  company,  and  for  that 
the  narrow  room  sufficiently  accounts,  there  is  much  to  remind  the 
visitor  of  an  extremely  decorous  evening  party.  The  illustrated 
papers,  as  new  to  those  who  look  at  them  as  if  they  had  been  pub- 
lished yesterday,  take  the  place  of  the  photograph  books  of  more 
poUte  life,  but  are  examined  with  far  greater  interest,  and  often 
therefore  with  far  greater  intelligence  ;  the  friends  who  aid  Miss 
Toynbee  move  among  the  guests,  engage  them  in  conversation, 
and  explain  the  pictures,  during  the  intervals  of  the  music.  The 
great  difference  between  this  and  many  another  afternoon  drum,  in 
which  the  Edgware  Eoad  gathering  has  a  great  advantage,  is,  that 
perfect  silence  is  maintained  during  any  music  or  reading.  Of  course 
the  entertainment  is  arranged  carefully  beforehand,  and  none  who 
kave  not  tried  it  know  the  labour  and  thought  this  entails. 

Music  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  readings  and  recitations, 
occupy  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  there  is  a  pause  of  half 
an  hour  for  tea.  This  is  the  only  part  that  is  not  gratuitous.  An 
excellent  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  slices  of  bread  and  butter  or  cake, 
are  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  from  a  bar  in  a  small  room  adjoining, 
and  brought  into  the  drawing-room,  if  it  may  be  so  called.  When 
this  is  cleared  away,  another  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  entertain- 
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ment  follows,  and  at  six  the  party  breaks  up^  having  lasted  two  hoora 
and  a  half. 

A  great  interest  is  afforded  by  the  distribution  to  the  women  of  the 
flowers  and  evergreens  which  have  decorated  the  room.  It  is  wondeifol 
how  these  are  valued,  and  how,  as  the  guests  tell,  they  are  kept  with  the 
utmost  care,  if  possible  till  the  next  week  comes  round.  To  supply 
these  flowers  a  few  friends  in  the  country  join,  and  the  conmumest 
flowers,  such  as  heather  and  gorse  in  their  season,  laurustinua  and 
bracken,  holly  and  variegated  laurel,  trailing  strips  of  ivy  and  the 
like,  are  all  greatly  prized. 

It  was  felt  from  the  first  that  the  entertainment  must  be  secular, 
that  there  must  be  no  attempt  to  introduce  religion,  on  a  side  wind 
as  it  were,  by  having  only  sacred  music  or  religious  readings,  yet  that 
all  must  at  least  be  decorous  and  in  a  measure  serious.  The  comic 
element  in  songs  and  recitations  has  been  carefully  excluded,  and  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  taste  for  what  is  good,  artistically  speak* 
ing,  has  steadily  developed ;  the  best  music,  provided  only  it  be  tuDc- 
ful,  the  best  readings,  have  been  the  most  favourably  received. 

The  effect  on  the  guests  has  been  most  marked.  Though  there 
are  some  strangers  from  time  to  time,  the  same  faces  appear  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  and  in  about  equal  proportion  of  the  sexes,  while  the 
mixture  of  old  and  young  also  is  fairly  balanced.  No  children  are 
admitted,  and  this  is  most  essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
From  the  first  the  really  poor  have  come,  and  at  first  it  would  not 
have  been  untrue  to  say  the  very  rough,  and  even  the  very  dirty. 
But  hands  and  faces  have  been  gradually  cleaner,  manners  more 
courteous,  though  never  at  any  time  has  there  been  the  smallest  dis- 
order or  anything  approaching  to  interruption,  which  would  be  as 
completely  put  down  by  the  good  feeling  of  the  company  as  iu  any 
drawing-room.  Sexes  and  ages  have  as  a  rule  kept  apart,  the  elderly 
ladies  liking  to  gossip  about  their  ailments  and  their  domestic  afflic- 
tions together,  the  girls  to  compare  their  bits  of  finery,  and  the  young 
men  to  sit  near  each  other,  turning  over  a  volume  of  prints,  for  the 
most  part  in  silence,  but  with  a  grateful  sense  of  companionship, 
listening  in  the  readings  to  the  new  power  of  the  English  language, 
in  which  perhaps  for  the  first  time  they  have  recognised  that  there 
was  more  than  one  too  familiar  adjective.  One  young  man,  who  has 
grown  in  a  year  from  a  rough  into  a  gentleman,  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  of  these  afternoons  quite  accidentally,  but  had  from  the  first 
day  he  attended  them  walked  three  miles  to  them  from  his  lodging 
and  three  miles  back,  without  missing  a  single  Sunday. 

Now  what  has  been  done  in  one  neighbourhood  by  the  energy  of 
one  lady — for,  with  the  exception  I  have  named,  all  the  guests  come 
from  round  the  comer  as  it  were — might  easily  be  done  in  many  more. 
In  November  another  room  is  to  be  opened  in  Chelsea,  for  which 
arrangements  are  already  in  progress.    It  will  be  wholly  independent 
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of  the  Edgware  Boad  centre,  and  may  differ  in  some  details ;  each 
must  in  a  degree  take  its  colour  from  the  founder  and  manager,  just 
as  parties  in  drawing-rooms  vary  with  the  hostess*  But  there  are 
certain  principles  common  to  all  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out 
for  those  endeavouring  to  work  such  a  scheme. 

It  may  not  be  possible  in  every  neighbourhood  to  find  any  one 
person  who  can  devote  herself  as  Miss  Toynbee  has  done,  and  super- 
intend every  gathering  from  the  opening  to  the  close — the  informing 
and  guiding  spirit  of  the  whole.  But  where  this  cannot  be,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  there  be  a  responsible  body  of  three  or  four  who 
should  all  unite  to  set  the  thing  going,  and  afterwards  make  it  a  point 
that  some  one  of  them  at  least  should  always  be  present  on  each 
succeeding  Sunday.  For  if  the  entertainers  and  the  guests  are 
strangers,  the  stiffness  attending  all  beginnings  will  never  wear  off. 

It  is  suggested  in  regard  to  the  Chelsea  scheme  that  some  one 
person  be  asked  to  be  responsible  each  Sunday  for  the  whole  pro- 
gramme, bringing  his  or  her  friends  for  the  day.  But  in  that  case 
the  organizer  should  make  a  point  of  being  previously  present  at  a 
whole  entertainment,  so  as  to  get  into  relations  with  the  guests,  and 
that  there  be  no  hitch.  Obviously,  however,  when  such  can  be  found, 
one  organizer,  who  should  very  rarely  be  absent,  is  the  preferable 
arrangement. 

And  either  this  one  organizer  or  the  small  committee  should  know, 
at  least  before  the  previous  Sunday,  the  entire  programme  for  the 
entertainment,  having  an  absolute  veto  on  every  part  of  it.  It  is 
curious  how  great  blunders  even  people  with  the  very  best  intentions 
may  make  in  regard  to  what  should  or  should  not  be  read.  They 
^oiil  preach,  and  select  subjects  which  preach,  will  remember  the 
difference  of  rank,  instead  of  treating  every  one  on  the  broad  human 
ground  that  all  who  meet  there  come  to  pass  a  few  hours  together 
pleasantly  and  rationally. 

In  the  district  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  already  tried  the 
clergy  have  aided  it  with  their^sympathy  and  rare  presence^  Their 
presence  should  be  rare,  lest  it  be  thought  that  any  proselytism  is 
intended ;  but  it  is  valuable,  and  the  sympathy  is  invaluable.  The 
opening  of  such  a  room  will  assuredly  not  militate  against  religion  of 
any  sensible,  manly,  and  human  kind.  The  effort,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  made,  has  prepared  a  somewhat  unpromising  soil  for  any 
sound  seed  which  may  be  cast  into  it,  the  first  process  in  all  good 
husbandry. 

To  imitate,  and  perhaps  to  improve  on  what  has  been  done,  is 
within  the  reach  of  many ;  I  trust  that  many,  having  matured  their 
plans  and  counted  the  cost,  will  try  it.  It  is  plain  that  the  cost  in 
money  is  extremely  small. 

C.  Kegan  Paul. 
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THE 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  LITERATURE. 


Tub  subject  of  the  classiBcation  of  literature  or  recorded  knowledge, 
so  far  as  regards  its  general  heads,  is  becoming  of  pressing  import- 
ance. The  specialist  is  the  most  important  person  nowadays,  and 
does  the  most  important  work.  ^  System  is  everything,'  and  one 
would  suppose  it  to  be  the  especial  duty  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  myriads  of  literature,  either  as  librarian  or  bookseller,  so  to 
arrange  their  material  that  the  specialist  (and  most  students  ure 
specialists)  shall  have  facility  of  reference  to  all  that  has  been  written 
on  his  subjects.  It  is  even  within  the  bounds  of  probability  tkt,  as 
a  result  of  the  great  educational  wave  that  has  overspread  the  coimtiy 
and  of  the  progress  of  scientific  study,  there  may  ultimately  be  a 
necessity  for  specialised  libraries. 

Under  present  circumstances  a  student,  whether  he  be  a  literaij 
man  or  a  member  of  the  general  public,  on  referring  to  library  cata- 
logues will  find  continually  varying  arrangements  of  the  books.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  under  authors'  names  is  the  more  general 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  cataloguer.   It  requires  little  or  no 
discrimination;  and  another  alphabetical  arrangement  of  'subjects* 
at  the  end  is  readily  made.     But  the  term  subject  is  often  used  in  a 
false  sense.     It  is  sometimes  not  consonant  nor  co-ordinate  with  the 
title-heading  or  description  on  the  face  of  a  book ;  and  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  throws  all  the  allied  subjects  out  of  their  due 
relationship  with  each  other.   Subject-indexes  alphabetically  arranged 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  relationship  to  classification.    For  after 
all  an  alphabet  is  not  logical,  and   subject-indexes  are  almost  as 
illogical.     They  are  accessories,  and  in  their  proper  place  valuable 
accessories,  as  all  indexes  are.    But  a  catalogue  pm^  se  has  no  relation 
to  an  index ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  confuse  their   different  functions 
instead  of  keeping  them  distinct.      If  the  student  wishes  to  refer 
to   a    catalogue    supplied    by    a   bookseller   (and    the    number  of 
these  catalogues  supplied  to  literary  men,  librarians,  professors,  and 
students  is  legion),  he  finds  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  or  else  a  haphazard  classification ;  each  book- 
seller varying  the  classification  according  to  his  own  sweet  will,  and 
without  any  thought  of  a  general  uniformity  of  system.     If  there  be 
an  auction  sale  of  books  the  lots  are  arranged  either  according  io 
size  of  book  or  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  authors  and  subjects ; 
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the  large  variety  of  purchasers — the  theologian,  the  scientist,  the 
historian,  the  philologist,  the  art  critic,  or  the  general  literary  man — 
groping  from  beginning  to  end  of  a  catalogue  of  a  sale,  sometimes 
extending  over  many  days,  to  seek  out  the  books  in  their  various 
depiurtments  of  literature.  If  the  roughest  classification  were 
attempted,  a  large  amount  of  time  and  inconvenience  would  be 
saved  to  intending  purchasers ;  and  one  would  suspect  that  the  books 
would  have  a  readier  sale  and  fetch  better  prices. 

The  one  practice  that  seems  inherent  to  cataloguing  or  making  a 
list  of  books,  and  is  almost  imiversally  carried  out,  is  that  of  placing 
the  author's  name  as  the  initial  word  ;  or,  where  that  is  not  known, 
the  first  word  of  the  title  which  is  not  an  article,  with  the  common 
exception  of  sacred  books,  laws,  and  decrees.  This  appears  to  have 
been  done  from  the  earliest  times  and  in  all  countries,  and  no  doubt 
will  always  be  persisted  in.  It  is  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that 
a  classified  arrangement  of  the  subject  should  be  adopted  as  the 
specific  system  under  which  catalogues  of  books  shall  be  compiled ; 
and,  if  this  is  done  by  the  compilers,  the  time,  labour,  and  thought 
of  students  will  be  saved  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  subject  is  less  complex  than  it  is  generally  considered  to  be. 
However  extensive  are  the  subdivisions  into  which  literature  may  be 
distributed,  it  is  undoubted  that  for  ordinary  purposes  human  know- 
ledge may  be  embraced  in  a  few  main  heads :  as,  for  instance,  in 
IfOcke's  division  of  all  sciences  into  physical,  metaphysical,  and 
practical,  for  *  all  that  can  fall  within  the  compass  of  human  under- 
standing, being  either— -first,  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  operation;  or, 
secondly,  that  which  man  himself  ought  to  do,  as  a  rational  or 
volnntary  agent,  for  the  attainment  of  any  end,  especially  happiness ; 
or,  thirdly,  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the  knowledge  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  these  is  attained  and  communicated.  I  think 
science  may  be  divided  properly  into  these  three  sorts.'  *  There 
have  been  advocates  for  the  Baconian  system  of  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  poetry,  or  memory,  reason,  imagination — *  the  fountains 
of  human  learning.'  '  But  this  opinion  is  far  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  historian  of  learning  and  of  the  sciences  than  to 
those  of  the  librarian.  It  is  fitter  for  the  classification  of  ideas  than 
for  that  of  books.' ' 

Classification  has,  however,  been  a  bugbear  for  some  centuries : 
not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  as  because  there 
has  been  no  general  consensus  of  opinion.  There  has  been  no  means 
of  uniting  and  formulating  the  various  schemes  of  philosophers  and 
librarians.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dif- 
ferent schemes  of  classification,  carefully  collected ;  but  these  schemes 

'  Lookers  Essajf  on  iM  Human  Under ttanding^  chap.  21. 
*  Edwards's  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
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vary  very  little  intrinsically,  the  large  majority  being"  merely  trans- 
positions and  rearrangements  of  the  classes  or  divisions.  They  oflfer 
a  very  fair  criterion,  however,  of  the  necessities  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  limited  purview  of  the  philosophers,  printers,  and  librarians 
who  originated  them.  But  within  the  last  two  centuries  the  domain 
of  intellectual  knowledge  has  not  only  become  enlarged,  but  its  divi- 
sions have  become  clear,  exact,  definite,  and  decided. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  interests  of  the  author 
and  the  publisher,  the  interests  of  the  librarian  and  the  bookseller, 
and  the  educational  utility  of  libraries,  would  be  best  served  if  the 
annually  increasing  literature  could  be  indicated  under  a  few  siaiple 
and  common  heads.  I  know  that  most  intelligent  men  can  arrange 
books  systematically.  It  is  irrational  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  the 
books  may  preclude  this ;  for  then  it  is  a  question  of  the  division  of 
labour.  I  have  found  numbers  of  young  men  at  very  small  remune- 
ration quite  capable  of  this.  If  the  British  Museum  authorities  some 
thirty-five  years  ago  (when  the  Koyal  Commission  sat  on  the  question 
of  cataloguing  their  books)  had  commenced  de  novOy  no  doubt  the 
skilled  and  learned  cataloguers  engaged  at  that  institution  would  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  at  least  twenty  years  ago  a  great 
monument  of  classification.  But  now  they  are  weighted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  their  duty  to  the  past  as  well  as  their  duty  to  the 
future.  It  is  difficult  to  unlearn.  The  Society  of  Arts  Committee 
on  the  proposed  Universal  Catalogue  of  Printed  Literature  (appointed 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales)  reported  in  1879  *  that  the 
great  size  of  the  catalogue  aflfords  no  argument  against  printing  it.' 

A  scheme  of  classification  was  issued  in  1876  by  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  lately  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  and  now  of  Columbia  Collie, 
New  York,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  general  use.  I  have  formed 
this  opinion  after  twenty-seven  years'  official  experience  in  libraries. 
It  is  scientifically  arranged,  elastic  yet  stringent,  simple  and  under- 
standable by  the  meanest  capacity.  In  the  college  library  with  which 
I  am  connected  the  classification  consists  of  fourteen  classes  and 
ninety-three  sections,  carefully  arranged  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
professors  of  the  various  subjects.  It  has  worked  well,  and  a  boy  of 
sixteen  readily  understands  it.  In  a  college  library  with  various 
faculties,  and  various  departments  of  each,  classification  is  of  course 
essentially  necessary.  I  am  bold  enough  to  suppose,  in  this  instance, 
that  what  is  best  for  a  college  student  is  good  for  an  ordinary  student. 
In  comparing  the  college  classification  with  Mr.  Dewey's,  I  have  found 
his  system  more  scientific  and  perfect ;  and  the  experience  I  have 
gained  in  applying  test  after  test  during  the  last  seven  years  has 
warranted  me  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  classification 
above  all  others  which  should  be  adopted  for  general  use. 

The  scheme  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  and  a  state- 
ment of  his  *  classes '  with  a  few  notes  may  invite  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Dewey's  classification  of  all  literature  is : — 
I.  Theology.  IV.  Philology.  VII.  Fine  Arts. 

II.  Philosophy.  V.  Natural  Science.     VIII.  Literature. 

III.  Sociolc^.  VI.  Useful  Arts.  IX.  History. 

It  would  be  diflScult  for  any  one  to  take  exception  to  this.  All  is 
order,  symmetry,  and  law.  There  are  opposites,  but  there  are  no 
contradictions ;  and  I  know  of  no  book  or  pamphlet  of  the  34,000 
volumes  in  my  charge  which  does  not  fit  clearly  and  definitely  into 
one  or  other  of  tliese  heads.  The  only  diflSculty  is  that  there  are  some 
books  of  olla  podrida  that  under  the  most  perfect  system  of  classifica- 
tion that  could  be  devised  can  be  fitted  into  more  than  one  section  of 
these  heads,  but  the  remedy  is  the  very  simple  one  of  duplicate  entries 
or  cross-references.  And  this  is,  after  all,  a  necessity  under  any  system. 
For  practical  purposes  the  order  in  which  these  classes  have  been 
placed  is  immaterial.  What  is  material  is  that  the  classes  shall  take 
every  conceivable  book  that  has  been  or  may  be  written. 

Classes  I.  and  II.  are  plain  and  clear.  The  term  *  Sociology ' 
(Class  III.)  is  comparatively  modern,  and  its  hybrid  construction 
may  be  excused  for  its  utility.  Comte,  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer 
have  internationalised  the  word.  Its  application  in  the  classification 
of  a  most  important  department  of  literature  is  obvious.  It  indicates 
definitely  and  simply,  and  includes,  all  that  can  be  said  in  relation 
to  man's  relation  to  man  socially  and  politically ;  and  its  general  use 
is  a  necessity.  Its  invention  in  this  sense  marks  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  subject ;  for,  looking  over  the  old  classifications,  one  is 
struck  with  the  diflBculties  the  want  of  the  word  appears  to  have 
caused,  in  such  vague  definitions  as  *  Law,  "Politics,  and  Commerce ; ' 
*  Political  and  Economical  Sciences  and  Statistics ; '  *  Education  and 
Social  and  Domestic  Economy ;  *  *  Jurisprudence,  Law,  and  Politics.' 
The  adaptability  of  the  term  in  its  strict  definition  of  a  class  of 
subjects  all  definite  and  relating  to  each  other  is  above  comparison 
with  any  other.  Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Class  IV.  (Philology). 
Under  the  head  of  Natural  Science  (Class  V.)  Physical  Science  is  of 
course  included.  Classes  VI.,  VIL,  and  IX.,  Useful  Arts,  Fine  Arts, 
and  History,  are  manifestly  clear.  The  term  Literature  (Class  VIIL ) 
would  probably  be  improved  by  being  called  *  General  Literature,' 
though  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  short,  clear,  distinct,  and 
definite  headings. 

3Ir.  Dewey's  scheme  aims  at  almost  mathematical  perfection  by 
distributing  the  above  nine  libraries  or  classes  into  100  divi&ions 
and  900  sections  or  subdivisions — 

Hundreds  (or  numbers  of  three  figures)  indicating  Classes : 
Tens  (or  numbers  of  two  figures)  indicating  Divisions : 
Units  in  every  case  indicating  Sections. 

In  the  Cldsaes  and  Divisions  the  hundreds  and  the  tens  ara  o? 
course  the  points  of  gradation,  and  the  numbers  below  these  zeros  in 
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each  class  and  division  are  occupied  by  the  dictionaries,  eDcyclopsdias, 
compends,  bibliographies,  societies,  periodicals,  essays,  histories,  and 
theories  of  the  various  subjects. 

The  following  are  the  main  classes  and  divisions  :— 


CrARRE3  AND  DIVISIONS 

o 

soo 

Natural  Scishce. 

10 

Bibliography. 

610 

Mathematics. 

20 

Book  Rarities,  and  MSS. 

620 

Astronomy. 

80 

General  Oyclopsedias. 

630 

Physics. 

40 

Polygraphy. 

640 

Chemistry. 

60 

General  Periodicals. 

560 

Geology. 

60 

General  Societies. 

660 

Paleontology. 

70 

Bookbinding. 

670 

Biology. 

80 

Catalogues. 

680 

Botany. 

90 

690 

Zoology. 

&00 

Philosopht. 

000 

UsBPTJL  Arts. 

110 

Metaphysics. 

610 

Medicme. 

120 

620 

Engineering. 

130 

Anthropology. 

630 

Agriculture. 

140 

Schools  of  Psychology. 

640 

Domestic  Economy. 

150 

Mental  Faculties. 

660 

Communication  and  Commerce. 

160 

Logic. 

660 

Chemical  Technology. 

170 

Ethics. 

670 

Manufactures. 

180 

Ancient  Philosophies. 

680 

Mechanic  Trades. 

190 

Modem  Philosophies. 

690 

Building. 

200 

Theoloot. 

700 

Fine  Arts. 

210 

Natural  Theology. 

710 

Landscape  Gardening. 

220 

Bible. 

720 

Architecture. 

230 

Doctrinal  Theology. 

730 

Sculpture. 

240 

Practical  and  Devotional. 

740 

Drawing  and  Design. 

260 

Homiletical  and  Pastoral. 

750 

Painting. 

260 

Institutions  and  Missions. 

760 

Engraving. 

270 

Ecclesiastical  Hi8tor}\ 

770 

Photography, 

280 

Christian  Sects. 

780 

Music. 

290 

Non-Christian  Religions. 

790 

Amusements. 

300 

SOCIOLOGT. 

800 

Literature. 

310 

Stotistics. 

810 

Treatises  and  Collections. 

320 

Political  Science. 

820 

English. 

330 

Political  Economy. 

830 

German. 

340 

Law. 

840 

French. 

350 

Administration. 

860 

Italian. 

360 

Associations  and  Institutions. 

800 

Spanish. 

370 

Education. 

870 

Latin. 

380 

Commerce  and  Communication. 

880 

Greek. 

390 

Customs  and  Costumes. 

890 

Other  Languages. 

«oo 

Philologt. 

900 

HiSTORT. 

410 

Comparative. 

910 

Geography  and  Description.  • 

420 

English. 

920 

Biography. 

430 

German. 

930 

Ancient  History. 

440 

French. 

940 

/Europe. 

460 

Italian. 

960 

. 

Asia. 

460 

Spanish. 

960 

i 

Africa. 

470 

Latin. 

970 

'i" 

North  America. 

480 

Greek. 

980 

a 

South  America. 

490 

Other  Languages. 

990 

^Oceania  and  Polar  Regions. 
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Each  division  is  afterwards  subdivided  into  sections.  Space, 
however,  will  not  allow  the  giving  of  the  further  divisions  of  the  tens 
into  units,  but  it  may  be  illustrated  thus :  History  is  900,  or  the 
ninth  class ;  Oceania  is  990,  or  the  ninth  division  of  the  ninth  class ; 
Antarctic  Begions  is  999,  or  the  ninth  section  of  the  ninth  division  of 
the  ninth  class. 

Or  one  division  taken  at  random  will,  perhaps,  best  illustrate 
this:  300's  are  Glass  Sociology,  and  370's  are  Division  Education 
sections;  371,  Teachers,  Methods,  Discipline;  372,  Elementary; 
373,  Higher;  374,  Self- Education ;  375,  Classical  and  Eeal;  376, 
Female  Education;  377,  Beligious  and  Secular;  378,  Schools  and 
Colleges ;  379,  Reports. 

The  extraordinary  adaptability  of  the  scheme  is  best  exemplified  by 
the  way  in  which  the  classification  is  fitted  to  the  shelving  arrange- 
ments in  any  library.  For  instance  (as  above)  999  is  the  number  on 
all  the  books  relating  to  the  History  and  Description  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Regions ;  999.  27  is  the  twenty-seventh  work  on  the  subject 
in  the  order  of  accession  to  the  library ;  999.  27.  3  is  the  third  volume 
of  the  twenty-seventh  work ;  and  so  on  :  all  books  on  any  given 
subject  standing  together,  no  additions  to  the  number  or  exigencies 
of  space  separating  them,  reducing  library  arrangements  precisely  to 
the  limits  of  an  exact  science. 

The  pursuit  of  literature  is  not  so  easy  or  so  remunerative  but 
that  the  student  may  fairly  expect  facility  of  access  to  the  labours  of 
those  that  have  gone  before.  The  study  of  the  books  themselves  is 
labour  enough  without  having  to  search  for  them  in  intricate  laby- 
rinths; and  the  importance  of  literature  warrants  the  expectation 
that  all  literary  work  shall  be  classified  and  be  made  readily  acces- 
sible. I  have  probably  indicated  that  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  mate- 
rial is  ready  for  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  main  heads  of  the 
classification  of  literature.  That  it  is  feasible  and  could  be  made 
general  I  have  attempted  to  show.  A  commission  of  representative?, 
say  from  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  Association  of  Librarians,  might  be  instituted  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  a  simple,  primary  classification  of  literature.  The 
recommendation  of  such  a  commission  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  would  have  a  powerful  influence  with  librarians,  book- 
sellers, and  the  press  generally,  and  settle,  at  any  rate  for  a  long 
period,  the  main  heads  of  the  classification  of  literature. 

J.  Tailor  Kat. 
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PROGRESS  AND    WAGES. 
A  Workman's  View. 

If,  as  has  been  said, '  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,' 
there  will  surely  be  some  outcome  for  good  from  the  many  and 
diverse  opinions  we  have  had  of  late  on  this  much-involved  and  ever 
recurring  topic.  *  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you !  *  *  There  has 
always  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.'  And  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in 
the  question,  whether,  in  an  equitably  ordered  state  of  society,  it  is 
right  and  just,  and  I  will  add  politic,  that  the  working  man,  the 
wealth-producer,  shotdd  be  so  poor,  and  the  capitalist,  the  profit- 
absorber,  so  rich  ?  Mr.  Giffen,  in  his  pamphlet,  The  Progress  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  the  last  Half-century^  has,  with  a  pertinacity 
that  would  be  amusiug  but  for  the  damaging  influence  it  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  position  and  future  prospects  of  the  working  man,  pro- 
mulgated, and  repeated  again  and  again,  the  statement  that  the 
working  classes  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  better  off 
comparatively  speaking  than  their  employers ;  that  they  have  been 
receiving  the  major  portion  of  the  profits  of  their  labour ;  that  they 
are  less  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  means  than  any  other  class  of 
society ;  and  in  Edition  to  all  this,  they  receive  more  benefits  from 
the  National  Exchequer.  Happy,  happy,  thrice  happy  working  man  \ 
And  still  you  are  not  satisfied.     On  pp.  7,  8  he  says : — 

The  rise  in  the  remuneration  of  labour  in  Ireland  in  the  last  forty  years  is  ilao 
one  of  the  facte  which  has  been  conspicuously  brought  before  the  public  of  late. 
In  no  other  way  ie  it  possible  to  account  for  the  stationarineea  of  rents  in  XreUnd 
for  a  long  period,  notwithstanding  the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  cattk  and 
dairyjproducts  which  Ireland  produces,  and  which,  it  has  been  contended,  would 
have  justified  a  rise  of  rents.  The  farnaer  and  the  labourer  together  have,  in  hcif 
had  all  the  benefit  of  the  rise  in  agricultural  prices. 

Then  again,  p.  25  : — 

All  the  facts  agree.  The  working  classes  have  had  large  additions  to  thdi 
means  \  capital  has  increased  in  about  equal  ratio  ;  but  the  increase  of  capital  per 
head  of  the  capitalist  classes  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  increase  of  working- 
class  incomes. 

And  again,  on  p.  28 : — 

Thus  the  rich  have  become  more  numerous,  but  not  richer  individually ;  the 
'  poor '  are,  to  some  smaller  extent,  fewer )  and  those  who  remain  '  poor '  are,  indi- 
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viduallj,  twice  as  well  off  on  the  average  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  The  '  poor ' 
have  thus  had  almost  all  the  benefit  of  the  great  material  advance  of  the  last  fifty 
years. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism  that  I  have  entered  upon  a 
consideration  of  this  question.  But  as  a  working  man,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  working  men,  and  desirous 
that  the  public,  the  paymasters,  may  not — as  they  are  ever  prone  to 
be — ^become  impressed  with  an  unduly  exalted  notion  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  working  man,  I 
have  felt  impelled  to  attempt  an  examination  of  the  general  question 
as  to  whether  the  working  classes  have  progressed  so  materially 
during  the  last  half-century  as  shown  by  Mr.  GiflFen,  or  whether  the 
actual  fisMsts  of  the  case  will  not  prove  a  more  modified  statement  to 
be  nearer  the  mark. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  dispute  that  the  working  man  of 
to-day  is  not  in  a  better  position,  that  he  is  not  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  better  housed,  and  better  educated  than  his  immediate  fore- 
elders  as  a  class  may  have  been.  The  broad  fact  is,  that  with  the 
advent  of  railways,  and  other  improved  means  of  communication  and 
distribution,  there  has  been  a  greater  call  upon  his  resources,  and  a 
consequent  rise  in  the  remuneration  of  his  labour  ;  but  that  along 
with  this  activity  in  the  labour  market  there  has  been  what  must  be 
expected  as  a  natural  sequence,  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  that  form  the  necessaries  of  his  daily  life,  which  goes 
far  to  neutralise  the  good  effects  of  his  enhanced  wages. 

As  Mr.  Giffen  remarks,  the  working  classes  now  are  able  to  share 
in  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  they  never  dreamed  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Exciseable  articles,  thanks  to  Free  Trade,  have  given  a  variety 
to  the  workman's  dietary  table  for  which  he  has  cause  to  be  grateful. 
But  Sir.  Giffen  must  pardon  me  when  I  say  distinctly  that  the  great 
advance  in  wages  that  he  maintains  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  working 
classes  has  certainly  not  led  to  that  social  amelioration  in  their  con- 
dition which  we  should  have  expected  had  such  a  rise  actually  taken 
place.^ 

On  p.  8  of  his  pamphlet  he  says : — 

The  conclusion  is  that,  taking  things  in  the  mass,  the  sovereign  goes  as  far  as 
it  did  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  while  there  are  many  new  things  in  existence  at  a 
low  price  which  coald  not  then  have  heen  bought  at  all.  If,  in  the  interval,  the 
average  money  earnings  of  the  working  classes  have  risen  between  60  and  100  per 
cent.,  there  must  have  been  an  enormous  change  for  the  better  in  the  means  of  the 
working  man,  unless  by  some  wonderful  accident  it  has  happened  that  his  special 
articles  have  changed  in  a  different  way  from  the  general  run  of  prices.  But, 
looking  to  special  prices,  we  find  that  on  balance  pnees  are  lower  and  not  higher. 

*  From  oral  information  obtained  in  answer  to  questions  addressed  to  the  older 
workmen  in  various  trades,  as  to  the  relative  position,  monetarily,  of  the  two  periods, 
I  am  disposed  to  doubt  that  there  has  been  such  a  large  advance  all  round  as  Mr, 
Giffen  states. 

U  U  2 
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Accepting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  this  statement,  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  wages  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  examine  his  assertion  that  there  has  been  no  material 
advance  in  the  prices  of  provisions,  other  than  fresh  meat,  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  From  a  file  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  for  1835  I 
have  obtained  the  prices  of  the  following  articles,  and  as  a  compari- 
son I  give  the  prices  of  the  same  articles  from  the  same  journal  for 
the  present  time : — 

Flour,  per  280  Iha.    . 

Beef,  per  lb 

Mutton,  per  lb.         ... 
Bacon,  per  cwt.,  Irish 
Cheese,  per  cwt.,  medium 
Butter,  per  lb.,  York  summer  price 
Eggs,  per  100,  summer  price    . 

Milk,  per  pint 0 

Potatoes,  per  252  lbs. 
Onions,  per  252  lbs.  . 
Turnips,  per  262  lbs. 
Carrots,  per  252  lbs. 
Sugar,  per  cwt. 
Tea,  per  lb.,  medium 

The  price  of  flour  as  given  above  is  quite  exceptional,  as  I  am 
aware,  for  any  period  anterior  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  How- 
ever, leaving  out  of  our  consideration  flour,  and  for  the  present  beef 
and  mutton,  it  is  very  evident  from  the  difiTerence  in  prices  of  the 
various  articles  given  that  there  has  been  an  increase,  and  in  most 
of  the  articles  a  very  marked  increase,  between  the  two  periods.  As 
a  further  evidence  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign  has 
deteriorated  within  the  last  fifty  years,  I  subjoin  the  following  table, 
compiled  by  the  eminent  authority,  Mr.  Caird,  and  given  in  Mr. 
Brassey's  Foreign  Work  and  English  Wages : — 

1770  1860  1878 


1835 

1884 

t.      d. 

i.     d. 

40    0 

38    4 

0    5i 

0    9 

0     5^ 

0  10 

31    0 

60    0 

59    0 

65    0 

0    9 

1    2J 

4    0 

7    0 

0    1 

0  H 

5    6 

9    6 

13    0 

16    0 

4    6 

12    0 

6    6 

13    0 

66    0 

26    0 

3    4 

2    6 

Price  of  bread  per  lb.     . 

.        .    0    li 

0    u 

0    li 

Price  of  meat 

.  0  ^ 

0    5 

0    9 

Price  of  butter 

.    0    6 

1    0 

1    6 

Agricultural  wages 

.    7    3 

9    7 

14    0 

Rent    .... 

.    0    8 

1    6 

2    0 

As  will  be  seen,  the  price  of  bread  for  the  three  periods  has  not 
been  attended  with  much  variation,  while  meat  has  nearly  trebled 
itself  in  value,  and  butter  is  more  than  three  times  the  price  given 
for  the  earliest  period,  while  wages  are  scarcely  double  the  amount 
they  were  in  1770 ;  house  rent  is  exactly  three  times  as  much. 
From  this  it  would  seem  the  agricultural  labourer  has  actually  retro- 
^aded  instead  of  advanced  with  the  times. 

One  more  extract  from  Mr.  Griffen.     On  p.  11  he  informs  us:— 
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I  should  have  liked  a  longer  list  of  articles,  but  the  difficulty  of  comparison  is 
veiy  serious.  It  may  be  stated  broadly,  however,  that  while  sugar  and  such 
articles  have  declined  largely  in  price,  and  while  clothing  is  also  cheaper,  the  only 
article  interesting  the  workman  much  which  has  increased  in  price  is  meat,  the 
increase  here  being  considerable.  The  '  only/  it  may  be  supposed,  covers  a  great 
deaL  The  truth  is,  however,  that  meat  fifty  years  ago  was  not  an  article  of  the 
workman's  diet,  as  it  has  since  become.  He  had  little  more  concern  with  its  price 
than  with  the  price  of  diamonds. 

In  answer  to  this  astounding  statement  I  cull  the  following  from 
Mr.  Porter's  Progi^ess  of  the  Nation^  Section  1,  pages  122-3,  edition 
1836:— 

Average  earnings  of  labouring  men  compiled  from  answers  to 

queries  from  866  parishes  in  England :  men  only    .        .        .    27    17    10 
Do.  from  668  parishes,  with  wages  of  wife  and  children     .        .    13    19    10 

Annual  average  income  of  family  .  .    41     17      8 

To  the  further  question,  *  Could  such  a  family  subsist  on  the  ag- 
gr^fate  earnings  of  the  father,  mother,  and  children,  and  if  so,  on 
what    food?'    answers  were    received   from    899   parishes  to  this 

effect : — 

Number  of  parishes 899 

No  (simply) 71 

Yes  (simply) 212 

Barely  or  without  meat 125 

With  meat 491 

Which  gives  an  average  of  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  labouring 
class — that  is,  the  poorest  paid  class  of  labour — who  had  meat  as  a 
portion  of  their  regular  diet.  If  we  take  into  the  account  the  large 
numbers  of  artisan  families,  dwellers  in  the  towns,  Mr.  Giffen's  extra- 
ordinary assertion  will  not  be  left  with  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

If  further  refutation  of  Mr.  Giffen's  glaring  misstatements  were 
necessary,  there  are  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  living  who 
can  supply  data  for  a  reliable  history  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  even  were  there  no  written  materials  available  for  the 
purpose. 

As  an  interesting  item  of  information,  I  give  the  following 
prices  for  clothing,  gathered  from  an  old  newspaper  of  1835  : — 

£       i.       d. 

Fine  dress  coat 1     12    0 

Waistcoat 0      9    0 

Trousers 0    17    0 

Total      •.        .        .        .    2    18    0 

Overcoat,  from 1     12    0 

to  2    15    0 

Which  prices,  I  imagine,  will  not  compare  unfavourably  with  the 
cost  of  the  same  articles  of  dress,  quality  considered,  to  be  bought 
at  the  present  time. 
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As  a  further  illustration  of  my  contention   that  the  working 
classes  are  not  living  in  the  clover  our  eminent  statisticians  would 
have  us  believe,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  working  man  earniDg, 
say,  twenty  shillings  per  week,  which  sum,  Mr.  Giffen  must  allow, 
is  a  high  estimate  for  a  labouring  man  not  subject  to  loss  of  time 
through  stress  of  weather,  such  as  is  employed  in  our  machine 
shops,  engineering  works,  &c.    We  will  say  that  our  typical  work- 
man is  sober  and  industrious,  and  that  it  is  through  no  fault  of  his 
if  the  stipulated  pound  a  week  does  not  flow  regularly  into  the  home 
treasury.     Having  got  hold  of  his  money,  our  next  consideration  is, 
*  What  will  he  do  with  it  ? '    Being,  as  we  have  said,  a  steady  man, 
and  withal  a  home-loving  one,  no  part  of  his  wages  goes  to  swell  the 
annual  drink  bill.   The  honest  truth  is,  the  money  must  be  expended 
carefully  and  judiciously  to  enable  ends  to  be  made  to  meet  and  tie. 
No  luxuriously  wasteful  feasts,  such  as  were  pictured  for  us  by  Lady 
John  Manners,  fall  to  his  lot ;  his  wife  knows  the  value  of  a  shilling 
too  well  for  that  I     For  a  small  self-contained  house,  consisting  of  a 
living  room  or  kitchen  and  two  small  bedrooms,  our  friend  pays 
38.  per  week '  clear  of  rates ;  next,  being  a  provident  man,  he  belongs 
to  two  friendly  societies,  or  lodges  as  they  are  commonly  called; 
these  take  another  shilling  from  his  weekly  income,  leaving  a  smn 
of  168.  for  providing  food  and  clothing,  fire  and  lighting,  for  himself, 
his  wife,  and  three  children,  being  an  average  of  38.  2^d.  per  head. 
The  reader  may  depend  upon  it  no  obsequious  butcher  or  grocer 
waits  upon  him  for  his  orders.    No ;  materfamilias  has  to  do  the 
shopping,  and  many  a  hard  bargain  has  she  to  drive  while  making 
the  most  of  what  she  has  to  spend.     Bread — ^the  veritable  staff  of 
life  in  a  working  man's  home — is  good  and  cheap,  and  butcher's 
meat  may,  by  waiting  until  Saturday  night,  be  bought  for  rather 
less  money,  so  that  the  working  man  may  have  an  enjoyable  dinner 
on  Sunday ;  and,  I  say  this  advisedly,  the  Sunday  dinner  is  ofta), 
too  often,  the  only  meal,  properly  so  called,  that  he  and  his  family 
partake  of  during  the  week,  the  rest  consisting  of  bread  and  meat, 
and  tea,  or  coffee,  or  cocoa,  a  rasher  of  bacon,  sausage,  or  any 
other  shuffling  excuse  for  a  dinner  that  can  be  got  for  little  money, 
and  prepared  with  the  very  smallest  modicum   of  labour  in  the 
cooking.     But  our  typical  workman  and  his  wife  do  not  consider 
this  system  of  'aught  we  can  catch'  meals  to  be  true  economy, 
so  they  contrive  to  have  a  passable  rznd-day  meal  for  each  day  in  the 
week. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  how  their  twenty  shillings  are  ex- 
pended may  be  thus  tabulated : — 

'  This  rent,  though  low,  is  not  at  all  exceptional  in  this  part  of  the  cotmiTy*' 
Leeds. 
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9,     d. 

House  rent  and  lodge  money    .  .        .40 

Bread 4    6 

Butcher's  meat 8    0 

Butter,  eggs,  and  miUc 2    6 

Groceries,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  &c.  .  .  .16 
Potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  .10 
Fire  and  lighting 16 

Total 18    0 

A  sum  of  two  shillings  being  thus  available  for  clothing,  education, 
and  making  provision  for  sickness,  or  any  other  unforeseen  contin- 
gency. I  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Giffen,  or  any  other  of  our  political 
economists,  will  tell  me  how  aU  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  And  I 
think  if  your  well-to-do  readers  will  compare  this  table  of  weekly 
expenses  for  five  persons  with  the  cost  of  a  like  number  in  their  own 
households,  they  will  agree  that  the  working  classes  are  certainly  not 
receiving  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  of  their  industry. 

Although  clothing,  shoes,  &c.,  cost  rather  less  money  than  for- 
merly, they  are  nothing  Uke  so  durable,  so  that  any  little  advantage 
in  cheapness  is  coimterbalanced  by  their  having  to  be  replaced  more 
often ;  and  cottons  and  linens  are,  the  women  tell  us,  nothing  like  so 
good  as  they  used  to  be ;  and,  moreover,  we  must  remember  our 
friend  has  only  two  shillings  with  which  to  clothe  and  educate  his 
family  of  five  persons.  We  may  well  ask.  How  can  it  be  done  ?  But 
it  is  managed  nevertheless  I  And  many  a  working  man's  fan^ly, 
with  no  more  than  a  pound  a  week,  can  and  does  turn  out  decently 
and  respectably. 

The  only  mystery  about  the  business  is  adf-denial.  And,  good 
reader,  the  way  in  which  multitudes  of  working  men  and  women  have 
denied  and  are  denying  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  children — 
that  they  may  have  the  advantages  that  education  can  give,  that 
they  may  have  a  better  start  in  life  than  they  (their  parents)  had — 
is,  in  many  instances,  truly  heroic  and  worthy  of  all  praise. 

To  sum  up  my  case,  as  your  readers,  and  I  doubt  not  Mr.  Oiffen, 
will  have  seen  ere  now,  whatever  advance  there  has  been  in  wages 
has  been  met  by  the  increased  cost  of  living,  house  rent,  and  coals, 
so  that  the  workman  is  left  now,  practically,  where  he  was  in  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith — he  is  just  about  able  to  live  by  his  labour,  and 
that  is  all.  And,  if  provision  is  made  for  a  better  scale  of  living,  we 
should  remember  it  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages ;  what  were  the 
luxuries  of  one  generation  have  become  necessaries  in  the  next.  And 
as  education,  with  its  refining  influence,  progresses,  this  advancement 
must  become  more  marked.  The  educated  workman  will  not  be 
content  to  sit  down  to  his  frugal,  and  often  scanty,  meal,  remember- 
ing that  the  employer  he  is  enriching  hardly  knows  what  dainty  to 
have  to  tempt  his  pampered  and  over-sated  appetite.  In  his  daily 
walks  along  the  streets,  his  eye  meeting  at  every  turn  handsome  and 
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oostly  furniture  displayed  in  the  windows,  books,  6dition8  de  luoce  of 
books,  &c.,  all  of  which  household  gods,  with  his  elevated  taste,  he  can 
now  appreciate,  and  has  a  yearning  for,  he  will  naturally  ask  himself 
for  whose  edification  they  have  been  provided ;  and  I,  as  a  workman, 
am  persuaded  the  answer  will  not  be  very  conducive  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  capitalist  and  labourer,  as  their  relations  are  at  present 
constituted. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  'Co-operation  or  Spoliation,'  in  the 
WeatmiTiater  Review^  thinks  co-operation  may  be  regarded  as  the 
best  means  for  elevating  the  labourer  to  his  proper  place  in  society, 
and  rescuing  him  alike  frotn  the  tyranny  of  socialism  and  of  capital 
That  co-operation  has  been  the  means  of  inculcating  and  developing 
habits  of  thrift  among  the  working  classes  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  business.  As  distiibutive  societies 
they  are  an  undoubted  success.  But  I  fear  the  working  man  has' 
much  to  learn,  and,  what  is  of  more  vital  importance,  much  to 
unlearn,  before  productive  co-operation  becomes  the  success  all 
thoughtful  men  would  wish  it  to  be.  As  an  example  of  my  meaning, 
I  will  give  an  instance  within  my  own  recollection  that,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded. 

During  a  strike  among  the  building  operatives  in  Leeds  sooie 
fifteen  years  since,  a  party  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  recognising 
the  wastefulness  and  barbarity  of  strikes  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  profits  of  their  labour,  determined  to 
subscribe  and  form  a  common  fund  to  start  business  on  their  own 
account.  Some  fourteen  members  joined  the  undertaking.  And,  as 
this  is  a  business  not  requiring  much  capital  for  its  working,  and 
particularly  so  in  this  instance — ^the  workmen  being  their  own  em- 
ployers, and  mutually  agreeable  to  withdraw  but  a  small  sum  weekly 
for  their  maintenance — the  business  prospered  for  a  time,  and  might 
have  continued  to  prosper  but  for  the  petty  jealousy  and  dissatisfac- 
tion that  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  man's  nature.  First  one 
partner  and  then  another  grumbled  because  those  whom  they  had 
appointed  to  manage  the  concern  seemed  to  have  an  easier  time  of  it 
than  they  had,  or,  as  they  put  it, '  went  about  the  shop  or  the  build- 
ing with  their  coats  on ! '  And,  if  any  little  mistake  were  made, 
puch  as  is  possible  may  happen  in  any  business,  it  was  magnified  and 
stigmatised  as  either  an  act  of  carelessness  or  incompetence.  This 
bickering  and  dissension  went  on,  until — I  suppose  on  the  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest — ^the  firm  dwindled  down  to  three 
members,  and  of  course  lost  its  co-operative  character. 

In  carrying  out  productive  co-operation,  to  avoid  the  rock  on 
which  the  joiners'  firm  split,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
at  the  head,  to  manage  the  concern,  a  partner  having  a  preponderat- 
ing money  influence  in  the  business,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  practical 
knowledge  of  the  details  needful  to  conduct  the  work  to  a  successful 
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issue.  For  the  additional  capital  he  has  in  the  concern  he  should  be 
content  to  receive,  say,  5  per  cent,  over  and  above  his  wages  for 
superintendence,  the  workpeople  being  paid  the  standard  wages 
obtainable  in  their  particular  business,  the  profits,  or  bonus,  being 
divisible  among  the  partners  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
interests  in  the  undertaking.  I  am  afraid  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  so  far,  productive  co-operation  has  not  been  a  success  in  Eng- 
land. As  far  as  r^ards  the  Westminster  reviewer's  alternative — 
'  spoliation ' — ^from  an  everyday  acquaintance  vdth  the  working  classes, 
— ^living  among  them,  working  with  them,  and  belonging  to  them  in 
heart  and  mind — t  do  not  believe  that  the  British  workman  in  either 
this  or  the  succeeding  generation  will  be  prepared  to  take  part-in 
any  universal  scheme  of  spoliation,  or  even  of  State  socialism.  Mr. 
Henry  George's  panacea'for  the  ills  of  the  people — ^the  nationalisation 
of  the  land — cannot,  vdthout  compensation,  be  characterised  as  any- 
thing short  of  robbery — an  unrighteous  enriching  of  the  improvident 
many  at  the  expense  of  the  provident  few.'  My  own  opinion  on  the 
whole  question  is  that,  given  '  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,' 
and  a  sufficiency  of  work  to  enable  them  to  live  thereby,  there  is  not 
a  more  contented  community,  nor  one  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
communistic  or  socialistic  doctrines,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  the 
British  working  classes.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  whether  it  is  over- 
production, foreign  competition,  or  adverse  seasons,  it  is  these  recurring 
periods  of  bad  trade — shortness  of  work — that  make  the  working 
classes  discontented  with  their  position,  and  that  lead  to  the  many 
'  hitter  cries '  with  which  we  have  been  made  so  familiar  within  the 
last  few  months.  And  why  should  there  be  this  insufficiency  of  work? 
Are  a  working  man's  wants  or  desires  less  when  he  is  out  of  employ- 
ment ?  Does  the  mere  fact  of  having  leisure  time  on  his  hands  make 
it  less  necessary  that  he  should  eat  and  drink  to  live  ?  Can  he  on 
that  account  wander  naked  and  homeless  through  the  streets  ?  Though, 
God  save  the  mark,  this  is  pretty  near  the  condition  of  large  numbers 
of  our  honest  working  men  and  women  to-day,  I  ask  again,  can  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  hanger-on,  a  parasite  on  society,  a  pauper,  tend  to  make 
him  a  more  usefid  member  of  the  community,  or  one  more  likely  to 
add  to  its  social  or  material  prosperity  ?  But  you  will  answer,  *  There 
is  not  work  for  him  to  do.'  The  labour  market  is  overcrowded.  Ah  I 
my  friend,  you  are  but  like  the  Levite  who  passed  by  on  the  other 

side. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

What  is  wanted — and  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  depressions  in  trade — 
is,  that  the  working  classes  shall  have  a  more  commensurate  share  in 

■  Although  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  of  Mr.  George's  book,  Progras 
and  Poverty,  I  have  not  been  so  far  led  away  by  its  seductive  influence  as  to  believe 
that  two  wrongs  ever  did  or  ever  will  make  one  right. 
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the  profits  of  their  industry.  That  is,  that  they  shall  have  more 
money  to  spend  in  clothing,  furniture,  &c.,  that  they  may  live  in 
better  houses,  and  generally  share  more  fully  in  the  labour  of  men's 
hands  than  they  are  able  at  present  to  do.  Let  us  just  for  a  moment 
indulge  in  a  day-dream.  We  will  suppose  that  all  the  Toms,  Dicks, 
and  Harrys  in  the  kingdom  have  had  the  means  placed  in  their 
hands  to  go  to  market  and  supply,  not  their  desires,  but  only  the 
actual  necessities  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 
Why,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  manufactured  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  satisfy  their  requirements.  Talk  about  a  run  on  a  bank  in  a 
commercial  crisis — the  shops  of  the  dealers  in  all  manner  of  goods 
would  be  literally  besieged.  And  ere  long  we  should  find  that  the 
spindle  and  the  loom,  the  chisel  and  the  plane,  the  hammer  and  the 
forge,  had  been  electrified  into  activity  to  supply  the  demands  of  a 
home  trade  hitherto  unparalleled  in  our  commercial  history. 

That  this  can  be  afforded  without  manufactured  articles  being 
raised  in  price  all  roimd,  or  the  capitalist's  profits  being  brought  to 
starvation  point,  is  proved  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the 
article  '  Co-operation  or  Spoliation,'  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Westminster  Review.  *  From  1869  to  1879  the  increase  in  capital 
was  242,000,0002. ;  of  this  sum  99,000,0002.  fell  to  the  working 
classes,  the  remaining  143,000,0002.  to  the  capitalists,  reckoning  as 
capitalists  all  incomes  over  3002.  per  year.  While  the  increase  ia 
population  was  for  the  same  time  1,127,000,  of  this  number  1,096,000 
belonged  to  the  working  classes,  and  31,000  to  the  capitalist  class; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  capitalist  class  contributed  3  per  cent  to  the 
population,  and  secured  59  per  cent,  of  the  wealth,  while  the  working 
classes  added  97  per  cent,  to  the  population,  and  only  came  in  for 
41  per  cent,  of  the  wealth.'  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  includes  the 
time — from  1870  to  1875 — when  the  working  man  was  running  riot 
through  the  land,  when  the  colliers  and  ironworkers  were  credited 
with  earning  wages  that  seemed  almost  fabulous  in  amount,  and 
whoever  could  and  would  labour  was  sure  of  employment  at  good 
wages.  In  conclusion,  I  will  quote  Adam  Smith  in  defence  of  my 
plea  for  better  wages  without  enhanced  profits.  In  the  Wealth  of 
Nations^  book  i.  chap,  iz.,  he  says :  ^  In  reality  high  profits  toid 
more  to  raise  the  price  of  work  than  high  wages.'  *  In  raising  the 
price  of  commodities,  the  rise  of  wages  opemtes  in  the  same  manner 
as  simple  interest  does  in  the  accumulation  of  debt.  The  rise  of 
profit  operates  like  compound  interest.  Our  merchants  and  master- 
manufacturers  complain  much  of  the  bad  effects  of  high  wages  in 
raising  the  price,  and  thereby  lessening  the  sale  of  their  goods  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  They  say  nothing  concerning  the  bad  effects  of 
high  profits.  They  are  silent  with  regard  to  the  pernicious  effects  of 
their  own  gains.     They  complain  only  of  those  of  other  people.' 

James  G.  Hutchinson. 
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THE  ART  TREASURES  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Thx  interest  that  of  late  has  attached  to  the  art  acquisitiozis  of 
Prussia  prompts  to  the  present  paper. 

I  have  watched  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  growth  of  the 
collections  in  Berlin ;  when  I  first  knew  them  they  were  few,  frag- 
mentary, and  scattered.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  had  a  military 
origin :  Frederick  the  Great,  like  his  &thers,  was  a  soldier ;  he  organised 
ajmies  and  won  hard-fought  battles ;  his  rule  was  rigorous,  the  times 
were  troublous,  the  people  had  hardly  thrown  off  the  savageness  of 
northern  races,  the  soil  was  sterile,  and  the  climate  rude  as  the  in- 
habitants. It  were  hard  lo  conceive  of  conditions  more  un£ftvourable 
to  art  development.  Yet  the  idea  had  all  along  been  held,  that 
literature  and  art,  whether  for  show  or  service,  conduced  in  some  sort 
to  the  greatness  of  a  nation.  Grerman  princes  in  general  had  found 
pride  and  pleasure  in  playing  the  part  of  noble  patrons :  not  over- 
burdened with  serious  affairs,  they  were  given  to  dilettanteism,  and 
beguiled  tedious  days  by  collecting  pictures,  marbles,  porcelain, 
watches,  clocks,  and  planetariums  I  The  palaces,  galleries,  and 
museums  of  Dresden,  Weimar,  Darmstadt,  Grotha,  Hanover,  and 
Brunswick,  attest  to  these  prevailing  tastes. 

Prussia  lagged  behind  her  neighbours  in  the  formation  of  art 
collections,  yet  she  determined  not  to  be  outdone.  Frederick  the 
Great  did  more  than  collect ;  his  ambition  was  to  create,  and,  unlike 
Themistocles,  he  could  not  plead  that  having  made  a  small  town  a 
great  city  he  did  not  care  to  play  on  the  lute.  Frederick,  we  all 
know,  affected  literature  and  the  arts :  he  penned  treatises,  practised 
the  flute,  and  was  sufficiently  the  artist  to  scrawl  a  satirical  portrait 
of  Voltaire ;  pretending  to  genius  little  short  of  universal,  he  sought 
to  gather  all  the  talents  round  his  table.  The  habit  thus  formed  his 
successors  have  cherished  down  to  the  present  moment.  Prussia  till 
comparatively  recent  years  held  but  an  insignificant  place  on  the  map 
of  Europe,  and  now  when  she  has  swollen  into  a  great  empire  she 
wills  that  the  culture  of  arts  shall  follow  on  the  conquest  of  arms. 
The  endeavour  is  to  make  Berlin  a  commanding  capital  on  a  par  with 
Paris.  The  accretion  of  treasures,  startling  for  its  rapidity,  and  ex- 
ceptional in  its  magnitude,  has,  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of 
other  countries  and  times,  been  synchronous  with  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  political  power.    The  phenomena  do  but  obey  a  common  law : 
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signal  art  epochs,  whether  in  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Italy,  have  been  co- 
incident with  civilisation.  Prussia,  not  deterred  by  disabilities,  calls  to 
her  aid  philosophy,  poetry,  and  art,  in  order  to  construct  a  civilisation 
accordant  vdth  historic  types*  Thus  her  art  treasures,  as  a  means 
to  culture,  fitly  reflect  the  high  estate  of  the  most  enlightened  peoples. 

Prussia  had  the  disadvantage  of  beginning  to  collect  when  it  wa£ 
almost  too  late ;  the  best  works  had  been  already  secured  by  other 
nations  ere  she  entered  the  field*  In  the  art  of  sculpture,  so  impossible 
did  it  seem  to  be  to  obtain  original  marbles,  that  Humboldt  hit  upon 
the  happy  expedient  of  forming  galleries  of  plaster  casts  from  master- 
works — Whence  the  historic  series  which  has  no  rival  in  Europe,  As 
for  painting,  the  Berlin  picture  gallery  long  held  but  a  second 
position ;  and  even  now,  notwithstanding  persistent  acquisitions,  the 
collection  barely  reaches  the  standards  of  the  competing  galleries  in 
Vienna,  Munich,  and  Dresden. 

The  art  treasures  are  briefly  as  follows.  The  most  important 
collections  are  contained  in  the  Old  Museum,  built  1828,  and  in  the 
annexed  New  Museum,  finished  1855  ;  the  lower  floors  are  occupied 
by  the  plastic  arts,  the  upper  stories  mostly  by  the  graphic  arts.  The 
Old  Museum,  crowded  and  confused  as  a  six)re8,  gives  shelter  to  the 
grand  marbles  from  Pergamus  and  to  strangely  unequal  miscellanies 
comprising  sculpture  and  coins  from  Greece,  Etruria,  Bome,  Assyria, 
and  Italy.  The  top  floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  pictures  of  the  old 
masters,  about  1,500  in  number,  widely  representative  and  arranged 
chronologically.  The  New  Museum,  connected  with  the  Old  by  a 
gallery,  continues  the  collections;  the  history  of  sculpture  is  set 
forth,  as  before  stated,  by  a  chronologic  series  of  about  two  thousand 
casts ;  the  large  array  of  casts  from  Olympia  for  want  of  space  are 
housed  elsewhere.  Beyond  is  a  remarkably  vivid  exposition  of  the 
arts  of  Egjrpt :  columnar  halls  are  constructed  and  decorated  to  display 
the  treasures  amassed  by  the  Prussian  expedition  under  Lepsius;  ethno- 
logic remains  fill  the  ground  floor.  Lastly,  the  upper  story  conserves 
antique  bronzes,  Greek  vases,  Tanagra  terra  cottas,  the  Hildedidm 
treasures,  engravings  and  original  drawings.  Sundry  other  collections 
are  scattered  over  the  capital.  The  palace  of  Monbijou,  the  royal 
library,  the  old  Schloss,  the  palaces  at  Potsdam  and  Sana-Sown, 
show  historic  odds  and  ends,  mostly  more  curious  than  choice, 
amongst  recent  growths  is  the  handsome  Kunstgewerbe  Moseiixn, 
Answering  in  its  contents  and  educational  aims  to  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  and  Art  Schools ;  of  special  note  are  the  Urbino  ware, 
the  Liineburg  plate,  and  Dr.  Schliemann's  spoils  from  Troy. 

The  astounding  rate  of  the  nation's  acquisitions  is  told  by  the 
congestion  of  existing  museums;  the  marbles  from  Pergamus  axe 
stowed  away  as  in  a  magazine,  while  the  casts  from  Olympia,  awaiting 
projected  galleries,  have  to  be  souglit  in  an  outhouse.  These  vast 
and  varied  treasures  extend  over  the  entire  kingdom  of  art ;  the  col- 
lections are  deliberately  planned  as  an  organic  whole,  and  yet 
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they  are  still  in  transition  and  growth ;  within  the  walls  a  watch- 
ful staff  of  experts,  ,with  eyes  turned  and  ten  taenia  reaching  to  near 
and  remote  comers  of  the  world,  are  ready  to  seize  on  whatever 
object  may  enrich  the  storehouse.  The  trustees  of  our  National 
Grallery  complain  that  Berlin  puts  up  prices.  The  Hamilton  manu- 
scripts, including  the  Botticelli  Dante,  were  taken  as  by  stealth ;  and 
if  certain  Blenheim  pictures  do  not  follow  to  Berlin,  only  the  way, 
the  will,  is  wanting. 

The  nations  of  Northern,  Central,  and  Western  Europe  have 
habitually  sought  to  bridge  over  the  geographic  and  chronologic 
distance  between  present  times  and  classic  periods  by  gaining  pos- 
session of  antique  sculpture.  The  classic  museums  of  Italy  testify  to 
the  advantages  accruing  from  propinquity  of  place  and  proximity  of 
time ;  yet  transalpine  states  have  overcome  in  good  degree  their  historic 
and  natural  disabilities.  France  gained  the  Venus  of  Milo ;  Bavaria 
acquired  the  ^gina  marbles ;  while  England  captured  the  Elgin, 
Lycian,  and  Halicamassian  sculptures.  But  Prussia  had  long  to  bide 
her  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  her  dreary  vaults  held  but  a  second 
or  third-rate  rank,  about  on  a  par  with  the  miscellaneous  gatherings 
in  inferior  Italian  palaces. 

Greek  sculpture,  as  may  be  imagined,  appears  in  scanty  propor- 
tion. The  famous  bronze,  the  '  Praying  Boy '  of  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, has  been  termed  '  the  pearl  of  the  collection ; '  but,  like  other 
European  favourites,  it  owes  much  to  restorations :  the  arms  and 
hands  upraised  to  the  gods — an  impressive  attitude  to  which  the 
fig^e  owes  its  popularity — are  modem  improvements  I  Fortunately 
without  such  conjectural  emendations  is  allowed  to  remain  just  as 
when  first  discovered,  the  '  dancing  Maenad,'  a  dismembered  figure  in 
purest  style.  Classic  fragments  usually  suggest  to  the  imagination 
more  than  restorers  can  supply,  and  here  the  torso,  in  rhythmical  move- 
ment, poised  on  tiptoe,  seems  hardly  to  need  the  lacking  head  and 
arms.  The  Boman  period,  down  to  its  corrupt  decadence,  yields  a 
mediocre  medley :  the  well-known  heads  of  emperors  are  recognised 
by  inferior  replicas :  a  bust  of  Julius  Caesar  obtained  feivour  on  the 
table  of  Frederick  the  Grreat.  Certain  depraved  works  dug  up  in 
Oermany  attest  how  the  arts  of  ancient  Borne  with  the  extension  of 
the  empire  became  diffused  over  distant  provinces.  Such  a  gathering 
lias  its  lessons :  it  lowers  the  ideal  associated  with  classic  epochs,  and 
teaches  how  mediocrity,  even  in  the  best  times,  preponderated. 

Prussia  has  obtained  a  fair  share  of  spoils  from  the  Italian 
^Renaissance:  her  Consul-G-eneral  Bartholdi,  connoisseur  and  col- 
lector, was  &vourably  placed  in  Borne  ere  bric-Or-brac  had  been  swept 
from  old  palaceF^  and  Dr.  Waagen  in  1841  went  on  a  mission  to 
gather  among  the  towns  of  Italy  whatever  might  serve  to  enrich  the 
xiewly-formed  sculpture  galleries.  The  treasures  at  length  amassed, 
trhough  not  astounding,  furnished  Professor  von  Bode  with  materials 
for  no  less  than  four  illustrated  papers  in  the  official  Jahrbuch  der 
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Koniglich-Prefiiaaiach&ii  Kunataammlungen.  The  prize  is  the 
youthful  Baptist,  ascribed,  with  show  of  reason,  to  Michael  Angelo. 
In  unusual  strength  are  seen  the  Tuscan  Quattrooentisti,  Verrocchio, 
Donatello,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Querela,  Bossellino,  &c.  The  portrait 
busts  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  times ;  it  might  appear  as 
if  a  special  providence  had  prepared  an  art  expressly  suited  to  the 
heads  of  the  period ;  assuredly  Machiayelli  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
wore  features  inviting  to  vigorous  modelling :  like  forces  fashioned 
nature  and  art:  thus  sculptors  were  sturdy  as  the  times.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  land  of  Holbein  and  Diirer  should  possess  signal 
examples  of  the  realistic  portraiture  of  Italy. 

The  minor  arts,  comprising  small  bronzes,  gold  and  silver  work, 
terra  cottas  and  vases,  are  scattered  multitudinously,  with  accus- 
tomed mediocrity,  over  some  half-dozen  rooms  of  the  New  Muslim, 
called  collectively  the  <  Antiquarium.'    Here  is  a  rare  assemblage  of 
terra  cotta  figures  from  tombs  at  Tanagra  in  Bosotia.    I  counted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  specimens  of  this  fEUsile  and  colloquial  art ;  these 
cabinets  are  supplemented  in  Berlin  by  the  private  collection  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  M.  de  Sabouroff ;  plates  and  plastic  reproduc- 
tions are  published  of  both  collections.     The  figures  L  find  of  utmost 
diversity,  not  only  in  subject  and  motive,  but  in  art  merit;  some  are 
little  else  than  toys ;  others  descend  into  domestic  genre  or  border 
on  the  grotesque — as,  for  example,  a  group  within  a  barber's  shop— - 
while  a  choice  few  reach  an  elevated  style  and  an  ideal  type.     The 
whole  of  this  versatile  art,  like  the  contemporary  drama  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ,  changes  &om  grave  to  gaj,  and 
mingles  comedy  with  the  more  serious  affairs  of  life.    The  incidents 
are  usually  trivial;  indeed,  I  have  generally  observed  that  while 
ponderous  marble  demands  weighty  motive,  plastic  clay  lends  itself 
freely  to  light  fantasy  and  playful  conceit.    The  situations  and  senti- 
ments incline  to  the  domestic  as  befitting  an  art  which  adorned 
private  dwellings ;  the  characters,  mostly  female,  are  seen  mingling 
in  £he  ordinary  diversions  of  daily  life :  sometimes  they  are  seated 
indoors  &n  in  hand,  or  with  a  dove  on  the  shoulder,  or,  again,  they 
stand  in  the  open  air  with  summer  hats  shading  the  head  from  sun- 
shine.    Eros  often  enters  on  the  scene  ;  the  little  mischief-making 
god  plays  childish  pranks,  bears  a  satchel,  carries  away  a  baby,  or 
runs  barefooted,  shoes  in  hand,  to  school  I     The  prevailing  traits  are 
grace,  beauty,  sentiment ;  sometimes  the  motive  is  better  than  the 
carrying  out,  as  if  a  pure  school  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  coarse 
executants.     The  modelling  indeed  is  very  xmequal:  for  the  most 
part  it  is  sketchy ;  at  the  best,  delicate ;  details  are  accentuated 
sharply  mid  broad  generalities.      Colour  has  been  used  fireely ;    I 
noted  on  a  little  Eros  the  following  pigments  :  hair  red,  &ce  yellow, 
head-dress  gold,  wings  gold  and  blue,  drapery  pink  ;  a  hat  worn,  by 
one  of  the  company  is  as  red  as  a  cardinal's.    The  art  was  evidently 
decorative;   statuettes  in  those  days,  as  at  present,  were  used   as 
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ornaments,  and,  being  prized  in  the  house  by  the  living,  they  followed 
the  dead  to  the  tombs.  Our  knowledge  of  classic  times  is  materially 
extended  by  these  naturalistic  yet  sesthetic  products. 

The  museums  of  Germany  bear  witness  to  the  dominion  of  the 
old  fiomans.  From  Buda-Pest  to  Treves,  from  Cologne  up  to  the 
higher  Bhine,  the  earth  has  yielded  of  the  conquering  race  buried 
arms,  helmets,  coins,  bronzes,  and  marbles.  Yet,  for  the  most  part, 
the  relics  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  empire  are  of  more  archseo- 
logic  curiosity  than  art  value.  An  exception,  however,  must  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  Hildesheim  treasure,  removed  to  Berlin  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  concentration  in  the  capital.  This 
<  Silberfund,'  consisting  of  some  fifty  pieces  of  banqueting  plate,  were 
in  1868,  by  happy  accident,  dug  up  at  Hildesheim,  nine  feet  below 
the  surface,  by  a  party  of  Prussian  soldiers  engaged  on  military 
works.  All  the  objects  had  suffered  much  from  the  burial  of  cen- 
turies ;  handles  and  feet  were  torn  from  shattered  vases,  but  a  local 
sculptor  succeeded  in  good  d^ree  in  piecing  the  fragments  to- 
gether. Some  members,  however,  are  lost  beyond  recovery;  alto- 
gether, I  find  the  originals  in  Berlin  in  very  different  plight  from 
Christofle's  reproductions,  which  serve  as  poor  consolation  to  the  town 
of  Hildesheim  for  the  treasures  of  which  she  has  been  robbed. 

The  Hildesheim  treasures  have  provoked  controversy  without  defi- 
nite conclusion;  neither  history  nor  internal  evidence  gives  clue  to  their 
precise  origin  or  use.  The  place  of  burial  could  only  have  been  an 
accident ;  and  hardly  more  than  a  conjecture  is  the  statement  that  this 
table  plate,  with  the  corresponding  culinary  utensils,  formed  part  of 
the  equipage  of  some  Roman  general,  who,  on  reverse  of  fortune, 
hid  away  the  prize  he  could  not  hold.  The  nationality  of  some  of 
the  pieces  is  questionable :  all  are  not  Boman ;  and  equally  is  the 
chronology  hypothetical.  The  official  catalogue  I  believe  to  be 
wrong  in  giving  as  the  date  the  early  Soman  kings ;  certainly  some 
vases — that,  for  instance,  bearing  on  the  sur&ce  human  heads,  as  the 
Warwick  vase — ^belong  to  the  late  empire.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  false  than  the  assumption  that  because  all  the  objects  were 
found  in  one  place  they  must  belong  to  the  same  time :  diversities  of 
fttyle  alone  prove  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  between  the  earliest 
and  the  latest.  And  still  more  difficult  to  determine  is  the  precise 
or  even  the  approximate  period  of  burial ;  the  common  conjecture 
that  the  hiding  was  in  the  first  decade  of  our  era,  when  the  Boman 
legions  under  Varus  were  cut  to  pieces  in  Germany,  is  disproved  by 
the  presence  of  an  art  posterior  in  date.  The  earliest  time  I  can 
venture  to  name  is  the  second  century,  but  the  latest  possible  date 
cannot  be  fixed ;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  the  owner  to  have  been 
a  connoisseur  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  Boman  general.  Fortunately 
as  to  art  merit,  little  question  can  be  raised ;  so  irresistible  was  the 
temptation  to  throw  articles  in  the  precious  metals  into  the  melting- 
poty  that  few  finer  relics  of  the  past  are  preserved  for  our  times.    By 
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common  consent  the  best  of  the  Hildesheim  treasures  are  of  rare 
beauty:  the  proportions  share  symmetry  with  G-reek  vases;  the 
ornament  in  the  treatment  of  figure  and  foliage,  if  a  little  florid, 
still  comports  sufficiently  well  with  the  canons  of  classic  arL 

The  preceding  narrative  will  indicate  that  the  Berlin  ^Anti- 
quarium/  by  persistent  acquisitions,  has  gained  a  position  which  no 
historian  of  art  can  ignore.  I  do  not  venture  as  yet  to  place  it  quite 
in  the  first  rank  among  like  European  cameras.  At  present  it  is 
hardly  on  an  equality  with  the  G-reen  Vaults,  Dresden,  with  analogous 
collections  in  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  or  with  treasures  in  the 
Uffizii,  the  Vatican,  or  the  Louvre.  But  the  enterprise  of  Prussia, 
without  precedent  in  the  past,  may  prove  beyond  calculation  in  the 
future.  The  discoveries  of  Pergamus,  Olympia,  Tanagra,  and 
Hildesheim  point  to  the  possibility  of  further  treasure-trove.  The 
sites  of  ancient  civilisations  throughout  the  world  are  sepulchres  of 
art ;  the  teeming  stores  of  Egypt,  Crreece,  and  Italy  might  seem  to 
verify  Shelley's  poetic  vision — 

There  is  no  atom  of  yon  earth  but  once  was  living  man, 
Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot  whereon  no  city  stood. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  earth  does  not  hold  entombed  greater  treasures 
of  art  than  any  that  have  yet  been  brought  to  light  ? 

The  sculpture  galleries  of  Berlin  at  once  rose  from  second  to 
foremost  rank  on  the  acquisition  of  the  marbles  from  the  Acropolis  of 
Pergamus.  I  have  from  time  to  time  witnessed  their  arrival  in 
Berlin:  crowds  gathered  in  the  streets  round  carts  heavily  laden 
with  giant  fragments,  and  archaeologists  curiously  watched  torsi  and 
dismembered  limbs  dragged  by  windlasses  up  the  steep  steps  of 
the  Museum,  which  offered  to  the  exhumed  marbles  dark  narrow 
chambers  as  for  second  burial.  From  that  time  to  this  German 
scholars  have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  pen  explanatory  histories,  to 
assign  to  severed  groups  their  sequence  and  true  position,  and  so  to 
cast  the  scattered  parts  into  a  concerted  whole.  Much,  however, 
remains  undone. 

Pergamus  by  its  history  and  its  art  holds  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  renowned  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Her  people  boasted 
Crrecian  descent  and  enjoyed  Roman  protection ;  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Eumenes  II.  (b.c.  197-159)  the  kingdom  grew  strong  and  re- 
nowned, was  adorned  with  temples,  and  endowed  with  a  library  the  rival 
of  that  of  Alexandria.  Pergamus,  like  other  towns  of  historic  fiune, 
was  planted  among  the  beauties  of  nature:  around  undulate  hill 
and  dale:  the  modem  town  stagnates  in  the  plain  below:  solemn 
cypresses  clamber  up  a  height,  and  towering  above  all,  in  grand  isola- 
tion, as  if  set  apart  for  war  and  worship,  rises  the  Acropolis  with 
ruined  temples  at  its  crest.  The  spot  seems  stamped  by  nature  fotr 
heroic  deeds  and  noble  arts.  My  friend  Mr.  Pullan  I  find  quite  at 
home  in  these  regions :  he  tells  me  that  when  engaged  in  excav&tin^ 
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historic  {dies  he  paid  a  visit  of  investigation  to  Pergamus.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  were  discovered  unmistakable  signs  of  art 
treasures ;  but  the  idea  of  further  investigation  had  to  be  abandoned, 
because  the  English  Government  refused  to  supply  the  needful  funds. 
Thus  the  sculptured  marbles  which  gain  for  Berlin  worldwide  re- 
nown were  lost  to  London. 

The  story  of  the  excavations  at  Pergamus  conducted  by  the 
Prussian  Government  between  the  years  1878  and  1881  is  related  at 
length  in  the  official  Jah^buch  der  Koniglich-Preuaaiachen  KunaU 
aammlungen.  Careful  ground-plans  of  ^  the  Acropolis  show  the  posi- 
tions and  dimensions  of  the  ^  Athena  Temple,'  *  Augusteum,'  ^  Hall,* 
and  ^  Altar.'  The  architectural  fragments  which  were  deemed  worth 
bringing  to  Berlin  consist  of  little  else  than  a  few  columns,  capitals, 
mouldings,  and  slabs  with  surface  ornament.  But  measurements 
were  taken  on  the  spot  and  records  of  operations  kept :  thus  possibly 
sufficient  data  exist  for  the  reconstruction  on  paper  of  the  temple* 
CTowded  Acropolis.  Yet  these  showy  architectural  designs  will  be 
looked  on  not  without  suspicion  by  persons  familiar  with  facile  and 
fanciful  reconstructions  such  as  the  conjectural  designs  of  the  Boman 
Forum.  With  respect,  however,  must  be  received  the  judgment  of 
archaeologists  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen. 
The  most  important  of  these  tentative  arrangements  represents  the 
altar  temple  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  high  platform ;  the  podium  bears 
the  figure  reliefs  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum ;  above,  on  the  four  sides, 
are  continuous  colonnades  with  figures  behind,  of  which  thirty  or  more 
I  count  in  the  Museum.  Altitude  evidently  was  the  architect's  aim, 
gained  by  platform,  podium,  columns,  and  frieze  successively  super- 
imposed. The  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  thus  crowned  with  marble  set 
against  the  blue  sky,  must  have  presented  a  grand  spectacle  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  plain  below. 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm  some  four  years  ago  when  the  public  by 
tickets  were  permitted  the  privilege  of  viewing  the  Pergamus  spoils 
laid  out  in  crowded  disorder  on  the  Museum  floor.  On  the  ground 
were  thrown  dismembered  heads,  arms,  hands,  legs,  feet,  with  giant  torsi, 
some  encircled  by  serpents ;  all  bore  signs  of  fierce  conflict  or  dying 
agony ;  the  aspect  was  that  of  slain  warriors  stretched  on  a  battle- 
field. The  theme  is  the  familiar  contest  between  the  giants  and  the 
gods.  The  Museum  authorities  have  striven,  in  the  face  of  uncommon 
difficulties,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  compositions  as  a  whole.  Figm-es 
severed  by  the  saw  have  been  put  together  or  formed  into  groups : 
t.hu3,  within  the  vestibule  are  set  up  four  grand  slabs,  severally  named, 
from  the  chief  figure  in  each,  *  Apollo,'  ^  Zeus,'  ^  Athena,'  and  <  Helios.' 
Casts  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  The  figures  are  of 
heroic  scale,  and  rise  in  boldest  relief;  the  conflict  rages  fiercely ; 
griants  hurl  rocks,  Minerva  overthrows  a  winged  foe,  and  serpents, 
fierce  as  furies,  defend  the  vanquished.  I  find  it  difficult  to  estimate 
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ihe  exact  magnitude  of  these  panoramas  round  the  temple  podium: 
Besides  the  four  grand  slabs,  with  sundry  minor  groups,  set  up  in  the 
vestibule,  are  disposed,  on  the  floor  of  a  side  gallery,  a  multitude  of 
figures  ranged  in  two  rowsr,  each  about  one  hundred  feet  long.  The 
total  number  of  figures  which  have  reached  Berlin  I  do  not  find  easy 
to  give,  but  I  reckoned  up  some  seventy-five  figures — seven  winged — 
ranging  in  height  from  seven  to  eight  feet ;  besides,  I  counted  seven 
horses — one  winged— six  lions,  two  eagles,  and  more  than  a  dozen 
serpents,  the  last  all  apparently  prolongations  of  the  giants'  legs. 
The  dramatic  power  brought  into  play  is  tremendous ;  the  agony  in 
the  heads,  the  convulsion  of  body  and  limbs,  the  convolution  and  grip 
of  the  serpents,  inevitably  recall  the  Laocoon  group. 

I  think  an  examination  of  the  original  marbles  in  Berlm  leaves 
but  little  doubt  as  to  the  historic  position  held  by  the  sculpture  from 
Pergamus.     Date  and  locality  at  once  preclude  the  comparison, 
inevitably  made,  with  the  Theseus  and  the  Fates  from  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens.     The  school  of  Pergamus  dates  170-150  B.C.;  in 
other  words,  it  is  more  than  two  centuries  later  than  the  time  of 
Phidias.     And,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  I  should  ally  this 
provincial  art  less  toGrreece  than  to  Borne ;  indeed,  the  politicsd  con- 
nections of  Pergamus  confirm  this  opinion.     As  traits  of  Koman 
origin,  I  recognise  turgid  swell  of  muscle,  rude  angularities,  with 
taint  of  common  nature.    Furthermore,  I  think  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  Pergamus  was  a  kingdom  somewhat  remote  firom  the 
great  art  centres,  and  accordingly  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  the 
school  provincial  in  its  character.    Hence  points  of  contact  among 
all  remains  exhumed  in  Asia  Minor,  whether  at  Pergamus,  Lyda,  or 
Halicamassus.     The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  while  the  grand 
conception  was  due  to  Greece  or  Bome,  the  working  out  devolved 
upon  artists  or  artisans  of  the  town.     Such  contrarieties  between 
conception  and  accomplishment  we  meet  with  again  and  again  in 
the  history  of  art.     And,  as  often  happens  in  undertakings  of  this 
magnitude,  much  fell  into  inferior  hands,  not  only  as  to  Tn^t^wyl 
execution,  but  even  in  the  more  vital  matter  of  art  treatment.    The 
technical  inequalities  are  unusually  great,  certainly  in  excess  of  the 
uneven  handling  in  the  Parthenon.    Moreover,  the  management  of 
relief,  whether  high  or  low,  is  far  from  strict  or  pure ;  indeed,  the 
essential  principles  governing  the  art  are  often  ignored.     In  fine, 
the  sculpture  of  Pergamus  is  abnormal  and  heterogeneous :  it  lacks 
purity,  delicacy,  finish ;  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  it  has  vigour, 
trenchant  grasp  of  nature,   dramatic  action,  with  largeness    and 
breadth  of  manner.     In  short,  these  works  are  noble  in  conception 
and  grand  in  style ;  they  wear,  moreover,  an  aspect  of  strangeness 
and  novelty,  and,  taken  for  all  in  all,  they  widen  the  horizon  of  art 
and  add  a  new  chapter  to  the  chronicles  of  classic  sculpture.    Indeed, 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  iGgina  marbles  by  Bavaria,  and  of  the  lElgin 
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marUes  by  England,  no  such  important  treasures  have  reached  the^ 
national  museums  of  Europe. 

The  reasons  prompting  the  discoveries  at  Pergamus  urged  to  the 
excavations  at  Olympia.    Teutonic  races  emerging  from  darkness 
had  long  sought  reflected  light  at  the  early  sources  of  civilisation ; 
and  Prussia,  in  common  with  neighbouring  states,  strove  for  a  local 
renaissance  in  literature  and  in  art.    Winckelmann,  Lessing,  and 
Goethe  were  pioneers  in  this  neo-classie  movement ;  the  first  prac- 
tical outcome  was  wanting  in  accurate  knowledge  and  purity  of  taste ; 
the  public  buildings  in  Berlin  prove  the  spurious  standards  which 
prevailed.    But  the  time  came  when  critical  knowledge  purged  away 
groesness  and  dispelled  conjecture.    The  Germans,  to  a  fault,  had 
been  addicted  to  speculation ;  they  were  accustomed  to  weave  gos- 
samer fftbrics  from  the  tissues  of  intuition.    This  subjective  process, 
the  outcome  of  the  pure  reason,  had  its  day,  and  did  good  service ; 
but  a  salutary  reaction  came :  the  deductive  method  gave  place  to 
tlie  inductive,  and  the  exact  philosophy,  known  in  England  as  the 
Baconic,  began  to  be  applied  even  to  the  Fine  Arts.    Thus,  instead 
of  evolving  a  Greek  temple,  like  the  proverbial  camel,  from  inward 
consciousness,  archaeologists  searched  out  strict  historic  data.    I  dwell 
on  this  new  phase  in  research,  because  I  see  the  effects  on  aU  sides ; 
the  public  mind  now  tends  to  the  actual,  and  national  museums  are 
framed  expressly  to  make  science  positive  and  art  reaL 

Political  ambition,  no  less  than  archaBological  zeal,  inspired  the 
Olympian  expedition.  Yet  Prussia  as  a  kingdom  did  not  enter  the 
field ;  she  shared  the  honours  only  as  the  head  of  the  newly  organised 
German  Empire.  It  was  thought  wise  to  look  beyond  the  battle- 
field, to  push  conquests  into  the  kingdom  of  knowledge ;  therefore 
the  empire  took  up  arms  and  besieged  Olympia.  Yet  the  environ* 
xnents  could  be  hardly  deemed  enticing ;  the  French,  it  wa^  known, 
had  in  1829  worked  the  site  and  carried  off  certain  figures  to  the. 
liouvre ;  it  was  also  ascertained  that  the  Greek  Government,  armed  with 
a  protective  law,  would  forbid  the  removal  from  Greek  soil  of  what* 
ever  marbles  might  be  dug  up.  In  tact  the  utmost  privilege  granted 
was  the  permission  to  make  drawings,  take  photographs,  and  bring 
away  plaster  casts.  Thus  the  German  Empire  set  to  work  in  the 
interests  of  antiquarian  research :  the  diggings  were  made  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  the  site  held  concealed.  It  was  rightly  considered 
that  much  valuable  knowledge  might  be  gleaned  from  the  thorough 
oxploration  of  the  city  of  great  national  festivities — the  seat  of 
an  art  bom  of  poetry,  ministering  to  religion,  and  satisfying  the 
desires  of  a  highly-cultured  people.  The  search  was  tentative,  analo- 
gous to  inquiries  in  experimental  science,  or  perhaps  comparable  to 
gropings  in  mammoth  caves ;  the  ground  was  probed,  the  materials 
t^umed  up  were  assayed,  and  so,  perchance,  art,  like  nature,  might  be 
induced  to  render  up  her  secrets.    As  extinct  animals  had  been  con- 
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structed  from  a  fossil,  so  it  was  believed  that  classic  temples  could 
be  restored  from  a  fragment.  The  learned  body  of  antiquaries  in 
Berlin  have  with  labour  and  ingenuity  sifted  and  classified  the 
remains,  and  the  transactions  are  chronicled  and  lavishly  illustrated 
by  photographs  in  five  volumes — Die  Ausgrabungen  zu  Olympia^ 
with  text  by  E.  Curtius,  F,  Alder,  and  Gr.  IVeu. 

Considerable  curiosity  naturally  arose  when  the  public  were 
admitted  to  view  the  crowd  of  figures  from  Olympia ;  but  as  the  first 
surprise  died  out  enthusiasm  gave  way  to  disappointment.  The 
place  of  exposition  was  unfortimate.  The  appropriate  location  would 
doubtless  have  been  among  the  chronological  casts  ;  but  no  adequate 
space  remaining  in  the  already  congested  galleries  for  the  model 
pediments  of  the  Zeus  Temple,  the  most  fitting  receptacle  at  com* 
mand  was  a  bam-like  outhouse.  Experts  knew  beforehand  how 
much  to  expect ;  but  connoisseurs  in  general  stood  bewildered  by  the 
discrepancies  between  the  descriptions  of  Olympia  by  Pausanias  and 
this  disordered  medley  of  men,  centaurs,  horses,  and  oxen,  in  fiag* 
ments  scattered  on  floors  and  tables. 

I  have  found  in  subsequent  visits  in  successive  years  considerable 
progress  made  in  the  piecing  together  and  the  grouping  of  these 
Olympian  remains.    The  first  and  most  arduous  task  was  to  deter- 
mine the  disposition  of  the  two  pediments  of  the  great  temple. 
Models  in  wood,  about  seventy-five  feet  long,  the  same  scale  as  the 
originals,  have  been  constructed  and  fitted  with  sculpture.    In  the 
eastern  gable  I  counted  thirteen  human  figures  and  seven  horses,,  and 
in  the  western,  fourteen  figures  and  two  centaurs.     Many  spaces 
remain  still  in  blank,  but  small  models  are  shown  which  reinstate  all 
that  is  lost !     The  aforesaid  pediments  are  mounted  above  the  leve> 
of  the  eye,  to  gain  for  the  groups  like  visual  effect  as  in  the 
temple  itself.    And  duplicates  are  on  the  ground  beneath  for  close 
examination,  as  well  as  for  facility  of  adding  from  time  to  time  new)/ 
discovered  fragments.     Eight  metopes,  the  labours  of  Hercules,  are 
placed  on  the  wall  below  the  upper  pediments.    Isolated  on  a  lofty 
pedestal  stands  the  *  Victory '  of  Paionios,  with  its  newly  discovered 
head,  and  equally  conspicuous  is  the  *  Hermes  bearing  the  infant 
Bacchus,'  seen  at  Olympia  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  by  P&u- 
sanias,  and  by  him  described  as  the  work  of  Praxiteles :  the  head  of 
the  infant,  at  first  lost,  has  since  been  found,  and  is  now  attached. 
An  ingenious  Italian  is  engaged  in  selecting  from  the  confused  debris 
promising  pieces,  which  he  attaches  to  the  figures  they  are  found  to 
fit.     In  like  manner,  within  recent  years,  in  the  British  Museum  the 
Parthenon  friezes  have  received  helpful  accretions.     Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  praiseworthy  efforts,  the  aspect  presented  is  less  that 
of  a  museum  than  of  a  magazine :  '  the  arm  of  Theseus '  jostles '  the 
head  of  a  slave : '  a  centaur,  a  lion,  a  river  god,  and  a  dolphin  lie  to- 
gether.   No  puzzle  could  be  more  bewildering  than  the  reinstating 
of  these  dismembered  creatures,  and  after  all  the  study  and  contriv- 
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ance  brought  to  bear  on  the  ruined  temples,  much  must  for  ever 
prove  enigmatical. 

I  think  it  evident  that  very  many  of  the  art  treasures  of  Olympia, 
to  which  Pausanias  devotes  nearly  two  books,  have  not  as  yet  been 
captured,  and  the  reason  probably  is  that  what  cannot  be  found  no 
longer  exists.  The  temples,  when  they  ceased  to  be  shrines,  as  usual 
became  quarries,  the  stones  were  used  as  building  materials  for  new 
structures ;  and  statues,  whether  in  marble,  bronze,  ivory,  or  gold, 
said  at  one  time  to  number  more  thanthree  thousand,  were  destroyed 
or  transmuted.  The  exhaustive  thoroughness  of  the  search  made  by 
the  Germans  leaves  small  hope  for  further  discoveries.  And  the 
misfortune  appears  to  be  that  destruction,  with  two  signal  exceptions, 
seized  on  the  best  works  first,  preserving  for  our  time  the  mediocre 
miscellanies  which  offered  to  the  spoiler  least  temptation. 

The  Olympian  sculpture,  in  its  chronology  and  quality,  presents 
unusual  perplexities.  The  opinion  commonly  held  has  been  that  the 
-art  belonged  to  the  best  period  of  the  Attic  school,  that  Phidias  and 
his  pupils,  on  the  completion  of  their  labours  at  the  Parthenon, 
removed  to  Olympia  and  were  for  four  or  five  years  (b.c.  437-433) 
-engaged  on  the  great  temple  of  Zeus.  Indeed,  the  supposed  <  Studio  of 
Phidias '  actually  appears  in  popular  dictionaries  of  Crreek  and  Boman 
geography  on  the  *  Plan  of  the  Altis  at  Olympia.'  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  identify  the  hand  of  the  master  among  the  wrecked  treasures 
which  have  reached  Berlin.  Phidias  indeed  must  have  found  his 
time  sufficiently  taxed  by  the  colossal  Zeus,  fifty  feet  high,  clothed  in 
ivory  and  gold,  the  companion  to  the  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon.  Accordingly  the  figures  now  collected  are 
•obviously  the  offspring  of  inferior  artists,  and  their  diversities  of 
«tyle  confess  to  distant  epochs.  Pausanias  cannot  be  held  infeUible — 
indeed,  Grerman  antiquaries  boast  that  at  Olympia  they  can  now 
define  his  inaccuracies.  Five  centiuries  had  elapsed  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temples  and  his  visit  to  the  spot,  and,  less  critic  than 
chronicler,  he  set  down  credulously  the  local  gossip.  But  that  he 
devoted  no  less  than  one  fifth  of  his  whole  itinerary  to  Olympia 
speaks  of  the  magnitude  of  the  structures  he  beheld.  The  chief  was 
the  Temple  of  Zeus,  of  the  Doric  order ;  but  besides,  the  Altis,  or 
Sacred  Grove,  displayed  the  G-reat  Altar  of  Zeus,  the  HersBum,  the 
jVIetroum,  the  Philippeium,  with  sundry  other  edifices  subservient  to 
the  games  and  sacred  rites.  Sculpture  was  lavishly  used  to  adorn  the 
architecture ;  likewise  multitudes  of  statues  standing  apart  peopled  the 
Sncred  Grrove.  This  recital  goes  far  to  account  for  the  amazing  mass 
of  material  turned  up,  its  miscellaneous  character,  and  discrepant  art. 

Olympia  had  a  protracted  history,  and  the  chaotic  deposits  of 
broken  columns,  entablatures,  and  statues  defiant  of  chronology  and 
schools,  are,  as  at  other  ancient  sites,  the  accumulation  of  centuries* 
"The  city  suffered  under  conquest,  pillage,  and  earthquake;  the 
earliest  temple  was  destroyed,  and,  like  to  the  practice  in  Athens, 
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where  I  have  seen  pre-Phidian  sculpture  built  into  later  stroctnres, 
the  old  materials  served  for  the  new  temples.  Hence  the  juztaposi- 
tion  of  distant  dates  and  heterogeneous  styles^  severed  and  yet  aUied 
as  continuous  generations  of  men  or  successive  epochs  in  nations* 
Some  of  the  remains  are  archaic,  others  testify  to  the  Egyptian 
parentage  of  Greek  art ;  a  few  works  are  of  the  best  period,  while  a 
certain  number  bear  signs  of  later  decadence. 

The  divers  styles  found  in  proximity  at  Olympia  admit  of  farther 
explanation.  We  may  remember  that  in  the  western  pediment  of 
the  Temple  of  ^gina  an  archaic  Minerva  stands  in  the  midst  of 
comparatively  naturalistic  figures.  And  at  Olympia  in  like  manner 
it  would  appear  that  old  conventional  types  survived  side  by  side 
with  forms  approaching  nearer  to  nature.  Furthermore,  in  under- 
takings of  this  magnitude,  a  large  stafif  of  operatives  was  needed: 
some  might  be  skilled  sculptors  from  Athens,  others  were  from 
inferior  schools,  and  many  could  have  no  higher  grade  than  that  of 
local  artisans.  Funds,  it  is  surm&sed,  fell  short,  money  could  not  be 
foimd  to  pay  the  best  talent,  and  the  work  was  accordingly  starved. 
Moreover,  I  think  the  chief  aim  may  have  been  to  gain  an  imposing 
effect  by  compositions  taken  as  a  whole  without  sufficient  thought 
for  the  component  parts:  the  groups  might  answer  their  purpose 
«ufficiently  well,  if  only  at  a  distance  they  told  out  with  diamatie 
force.  It  often  happens  that  an  inferior  art  is  forced  into  the  s^rioe 
of  religion.  Thus  the  sculpture  of  Olympia,  though  sometimes  bdow 
the  noblest,  might  fittingly  aid  in  sacred  ceremonies  and  enhance 
festive  shows. 

The  two  pediments  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  comparable  io  the 
pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  contain  the  most  noteworthy  Bculptiiie. 
That  on  the  west  represents  the  conflict  between  the  Centaurs  and 
the  Lapithse;  that  on  the  east  displays  the  order  of  a  chariot  contest^ 
with  Zeus  in  the  midst,  (Enomaus  and  Pelops  on  either  side  accom- 
panied by  horses  and  attendants.  I  shared  in  the  general  disappoint- 
ment when  these  two  pediments  were  first  placed  on  public  view. 
Some  figures,  that  of  Zeus  conspicuously,  are  obviously  in  the  grand 
style,  but  the  majority  belong  to  a  comparatively  debased  schooL 
Ihe  manner  is  conventional,  the  forms  are  traditional,  life  and  nature 
lie  far  away.  Such  degenerate  phases  are  well  understood  and  fie* 
quently  found,  though  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  on  a  spot  associated 
with  Phidias  and  his  scholars.  It  has  been  the  acknowledged  gloiy 
of  the  Parthenon  that  its  sculpture  is  both  real  and  ideal,  moulded 
on  the  highest  types  in  nature,  and  so  pregnant  with  noble  motive  as  to 
take  on  a  god-like  aspect.  And  we  must  count  among  unexplained  mys- 
teries, how  at  a  spot  so  near,  and  at  a  time  so  little  removed  from 
the  master-works  of  Phidias,  should  appear  an  art  comparatively  ooirupt 
and  fallen.     Yet  such  is  the  message  which  comes  to  us  from  Olympia. 

These  anomalies  were  not  lessened  when  as  by  surprise  rose  from 
the  ruins  two  masterpieces,  the  *  Victory '  of  Paionios  and  the  *  Hermes  ' 
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of  Praxiteles.  The  merits  of  each,  as  measured  by  analogous  figures 
in  the  Yaticau,  I  incline  to  think  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated, 
possibly  in  part  through  the  amazing  contrast  presented  by  inferior 
surroundings.  The  Victory,  a  standing  figure,  with  light  draperies 
flowing  in  the  wind,  was  found  lyiAg  in  debris  on  the  south-east  of 
the  Temple  of  Zeus ;  here  it  originally  stood  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  as 
now  set  up  in  Berlin.  The  date  is  about  B.c.  435,  and  an  inscription 
on  the  marble  declares  the  work  to  be  by  Paionios  of  Mende.  Beyond 
■doubt  this  is  the  Nike  expressly  named  by  Pausanias  at  01ympia,and 
assumed  by  all  subsequent  writers  to  be  lost ;  its  recovery  is  among 
the  happiest  fortunes  of  modem  times.  But  now  when  the  Victory 
turns  out  to  be  of  the  purest  style,  how  are  we  to  accept  the  further 
statement  that  Paionios  was  the  sculptor  equally  engaged  on  the  east 
pediment?  Dr.  Botticher,  in  his  Olympian  admits  the  discrepan- 
cies in  styles  and  suggests  a  difiference  in  dates.  The  Victory,  he 
thinks,  is  later  than  the  pediment,  and  its  advanced  art  he  beLLeve0 
.due  to  the  presence  of  Phidias  at  Olympia.  I  confess  that  I  feel  the 
.disparities  are  too  wide  thus  to  be  reconciled,  and  prefer  the  alterna- 
tive that  Paionios  gave  little  more  than  the  general  ideas  for  the 
groups,  and  that  the  carrying  out  devolved  on  local  and  inferior 
artists.  This  verdict  agrees  with  the  experience  at  other  historic 
sites,  and  best  reconciles  the  anomalous  fietcts  presented  by  Olympia. 

Worthy  of  still  more  honour  than  the  Nike— if  we  may  trust  the 
common  consent  of  Europe— is  the  Hermes  ascribed  to  Praxiteles. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  1877,  between  the  third  and  fourth  colunms, 
within  the  Temple  of  Hera,  was  found  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
seen  and  described  by  Pausanias  as  bearing  the  infant  Bacchus  in 
Ms  arms.  In  the  following  year  turned  up  the  body  of  the  child, 
and  in  1880  appeared  its  head.  The  right  foot  of  the  principal 
figure  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1879;  the  back  is  left 
unfinished,  because  in  the  temple  it  was  hidden  from  view  I 
Miiller,  in  his  Ancient  Art,  enumerates,  on  the  authority  of  Pausa- 
nias, among  the  works  of  Praxiteles,  ^  Hermes  carrying  the  young 
Dionysus,'  but  he  writes  conjecturally  of  the  composition,  which, 
being  still  buried,  he  had  of  course  never  seen.  It  is  scarcely  needfiil 
here  to  describe  a  figure .  already  multiplied  by  countless  casts  and 
distributed  through  the  museums,  academies,  and  studios  of  Europe. 
The  statue  is  undraped ;  it  stands  with  its  weight  on  the  right  hip, 
so  as  to  throw,  after  the  accustomed  manner,  the  torso  and  limbs 
into  gentle  curves ;  the  only  parts  wanting  are  the  right  hand  and 
forearm,  the  two  legs  below  the  knee,  and  the  left  foot.  These 
would  have  been  readily  restored  in  any  century  less  critical  or 
scrupulous  than  the  present.  The  date  is  supposed  to  be  later  than 
that  of  the  Nike,  for  if  the  latter  belongs  to  the  school  of  Phidias,  and 
,  the  Hermes  be  identified  with  Praxiteles,  three  quarters  of  a  century 
may  intervene  between  the  two;  this  conjecture  would  place  the 
Hermes  about  B.C.  350.    But  again  I  venture  to  call  in  question  the 
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ascription  of  authorship.  The  only  authority,  let  us  remember,  is 
Pausanias,  Tvhose  credulous  narrative,  gathered  five  centuries  after 
the  £acts^  has  been  but  repeated  by  subsequent  writers.  I  think  the 
time  is  now  come  when  with  advantage  may  be  applied  to  classic 
sculpture  the  sceptical  criticism  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  mediseval  painting.  Thus  might  be  made  apparent  how  Pausanias 
blunders  no  less  than  Vasari.  Scrutiny  brings  disillusion ;  and  just 
as  Gimabue  and  Giotto  have  been  stripped  of  many  accredited 
honours,  so  from  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  will  be  eliminated  whatever 
proves  unworthy  of  their  renown.  The  Hermes  seems  dubious: 
granted  that  the  conception  and  general  design  cannot  be  nobler,  yet 
clearly  certain  parts  sink  fieir  below  the  highest  standards.  For 
example,  the  drapery  falling  from  the  left  arm  is  sketchy  and  ill- 
understood,  while  the  infant  Dionysus,  loosely  modelled,  intrudes  as 
a  solecism.  The  conclusion,  sustained  by  general  experience,  is  that 
the  work  was  entrusted  to  subordinates.  Praxiteles  had  two  sons  and 
many  pupils,  and  according  to  universal  custom  the  numerous  pro- 
ducts of  the  school  proudly  assumed  the  master's  name.  In  fact,  no 
ancient  site  shelters  more  spurious  progeny  than  Olympia. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  been  gained  by  these  excava- 
tions ?    Dr.  Curtius,  we  are  told  in  reply,  has  at  Olympia  unfolded  a 
new  method  of  antiquarian  research,  comparable  to  the  inductive 
inquiry  into  nature.    Thus,  first,  he  observed  and  registered  the  &cts 
just  as  found,  and  then,  as  in  science,  from  effects  he  rose  to  causes  and 
read  principles  in  phenomena.    In  short,  the  claim  is  that  the  fonda- 
mental  laws  of  classic  art  have  been  discovered.    But  to  take  a  more 
humble  attitude,  we  may  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  gain  to  knowledge 
if  we  do  but  recall  our  previous  state  of  ignorance.    Thus  Dr.  MuUer, 
fifty  years  ago,  in  his  Ancient  Art,  writes :  <  The  splendid  groups  in  the 
pediments  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  executed  by  Alcam^ies 
and  Paionios  of  Mende,  have  entirely  disappeared.'     The  Prussians, 
not  to  be  discouraged,  began  their  search  on  the  surmise  that  these 
statues  had  not  been  burnt  into  lime,  nor  otherwise  destroyed  or  lost. 
The  possibility  even  was  entertained  of  finding  the  statues  just  in  the 
places  where  they  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.     This  too  sanguine  expectation  has 
been  only  in  part  realised.    But  now  we  have  at  least  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  knowing  with  certainty  that  the  major  part  of  the  figures 
once  peopling  Olympia  perished.     Then  turning  from  the  n^^ative 
to  the  positive  side  of  the  business,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  learning 
that  the  parts  which  remain  are  fairly  representative  of  the  whde, 
that  among  the  figures  rescued,  number  the  principal  groups  from, 
the  chief  temple,  and  that  the  marbles  preserved  suffice  for  at  least 
the  tentative  construction  of  the  renowned  pediments.     Lastly,  and 
not  least,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Nike  and  the  Hermes  the  too 
scanty  muster-roll  of  classic  masterpieces  has  received  rich  augmen- 
tation.    These  are  no  slight  gains.    Altogether  the  horizon  of  the  old 
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world  is  widened,  and  the  historian  is  now  put  in  possession  of  all 
needful  data  for  writing  afresh  the  art-chroniole  of  Olympia. 

The  Berlin  Picture  Grallery  I  have  known  from  comparatiyely 
small  beginnings ;  it  was  identified  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  with  Dr.  Waagen,  its  director,  to  whom  I  have  been  indebted 
for  personal  guidance  through  the  rooms,  with  lucid  exposition  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  gallery  had  been  formed  and  classified. 
Dr.  Waagen,  if  not  a  genius,  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ; 
he  had  industry,  knowledge,  method,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered 
for  two  master-strokes — the  classification  of  pictures  chronologically 
and  in  schools,  and  the  compilation  of  a  strictly  critical  catalogue. 
As  to  priority  of  invention  for  the  last,  I  have  heard  my  friend  Mr. 
Womum  stoutly  claim  precedence  for  his  own  catalogue  of  our 
Lfondon  National  Ghdlery ;  perhaps,  as  often  happens,  the  idea  was 
the  birth  of  the  times !  Dr.  Waagen  stands  out  as  a  pioneer,  and 
the  mistakes  in  his  career  came  from  incontinently  running  over 
scattered  and  unexplored  territories.  His  criticisms  on  our  English 
collections  have  little  weight,  and  his  later  judgments  as  director  of 
the  Berlin  Cralleiy  made  him  enemies.  Experience  in  the  walks  of 
art  proves  how  haurd  it  is  not  to  stumble ;  the  best  authorities  are  apt 
to  err  in  picture-purchases  or  picture-cleaning.  Dr.  Waagen  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  with  a  canvas  of  ^  The  Madonna  and  Saints'  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  I  remember  it  when  a  gem — ^but  the  picture  was 
unhappily  entrusted  to  a  cleaner,  who  flayed  it  alive.  When  last  in 
Berlin  I  saw  the  wreck  hid  away  in  <  the  magazine,'  its  face  turned 
towards  the  wall.  Good  Dr.  Waagen  took  the  catastrophe  to  heart ; 
indeed,  he  did  not  long  survive  the  picture.  His  error  has  been 
condoned  by  posterity,  and  the  royal  £eimily  of  Prussia  still  speak  of 
his  worth,  and  acknowledge  his  signal  services.  The  ruined  picture 
may  have  served  as  a  timely  warning :  certainly  the  old  panels  and 
canvases  in  Berlin,  contrasted  with  treasures  in  other  collections, 
have  been  treated  tenderly. 

Prussia  is  supposed  to  have  formed  her  Picture  Grallery  at  the 
behest  of  a  certain  *  German  coterie  of  critics,*  honoured  by  denun- 
ciation in  the  House  of  Commons.  Alarm  was  felt  lest  the  Prince 
Consort  might  indoctrinate  England  with  German  ideas ;  but,  in  spite 
of  watchful  jealousy,  foreigpi  systems  of  thought  percolated  our  insular 
philosophy  and  art.  Germany  led  the  way  in  new  methods  of  critical 
inquiry :  the  speculations  and  teachings  of  Goethe  and  Winckelmann 
were  followed  up  by  such  men  as  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  and  Humboldt ; 
the  arts  amplified  into  higher  and  wider  spheres ;  they  were  inter- 
preted as  the  language  of  races,  gauged  as  the  measure  of  civilisation, 
and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  universal  knowledge.  This  scheme 
of  intellectual  ambition  demanded  that  the  Prussian  Picture  Gidlery 
should  be  complete  as  a  library  and  exhaustive  as  a  scientific 
museum.    Art,  it  was  urged,  must  be  studied  as  an  organic  growth. 
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traoedand  noted  as  an  evolution  fix>m  elementary  genne ;  and  jost  as 
in  museums  of  natural  history  smallest  organisms  mark  development, 
so  in  galleries  of  art  minor  masters  and  slightest  works  serve  as  links 
•in  the  historic  chain.  Berlin  critics  do  not  hold  with  the  shallow  tenet 
that  the  only  purpose  of  a  picture  is  to  please.  Old  panels,  like  raze 
books,  serve  as  treasuries  of  thought,  as  embodied  truths  for  study. 

The  Prussian  Picture  Gallery,  fortified  by  the  Solly  Collection^ 
which  with  advantage  might  have  been  kept  in  England,  was  one  of 
•the  first  to  be  deliberately  identified  with  Italian  pre-Raphaelite 
painters.  Germany  did  much  to  bring  about  the  reaction  through 
Europe  against  the  dominion  of  the  Carraod  and  the  late  masters  of 
the  decadence :  to  substitute  for  a  pseudo^lassicism  the  truthfulness 
and  ardour  of  mediaevalism.  As  early,  indeed,  as  1797,  Tieck,  in  his 
Thantasien  vber  die  Kunet,  awakened  readers  to  the  romance  slum- 
bering in  half-forgotten  pages  and  pictures ;  also  the  critic  Frederick 
Sohlegel  rekindled  the  poetic  fires  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  while  the 
Christian  painter  Overbeck,  sweeping  away  the  sludgy  styles  of  late 
centuries,  built  up  a  <  new  old  school '  on  Perugino,  Finturiochia, 
Francia,  and  the  young  Baphael.  Such  proclivities  received  further 
impulsion  by  the  publication  in  1837  in  Berlin  of  Kugler's  Handbook 
of  the  History  of  Paivimg.  The  criticism  of  the  period,  in  response 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  was  searching  and  {^mpathetic ;  it  went  £sr 
back  into  historic  origins,  it  drank  at  early  fountains  of  inspiiati<»i; 
.  it  was  what  the  Germans  call '  subjective ' — ^the  materialism  and  haid 
mechanism  of  art  were  held  to  be  of  the  earth,  earthy,  or  at  best  but 
the  bodily  clothing  of  the  inward  conception ;  thus  were  exalted  the 
<  motive,'  the  ^  idea,'  the  <  soul.'  The  early  pictures  gathered  into  the 
Prussian  GaUery  might  serve  as  programmes  to  this  supersensoous  or 
{esthetic  philosophy.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  by  happy  intuition,  sided 
with  the  movement.  He  introduced,  as  editor,  Kugler's  Handbook 
to  the  English  public,  and  turned  its  precepts  into  practice  by  re- 
modelling, as  director,  our  National  Gallery.  Thus  for  more  than 
thirty  years  the  picture  galleries  of  London  and  of  Berlin  have  ad- 
vanced in  parallel  lines. 

To  give  a  complete  account  of  the  old  masters  in  Berlin^  now 
numbering  littie  under  1,500,  were  obviously  beyond  my  limits.  A 
broad  view  shows  the  periods  or  schools  best  represented  to  be  the 
early  Italian — notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Gimabue,  Giotto,  and 
Orcagna — the  early  German,  and  the  Dutch.  The  disappointment 
is  that  the  chronological  developments  stop  short  of  culminati(»i : 
thus,  the  Umbrian  school  lacks  Perugino,  the  Lombardic  Da  Vinci,  the 
Boman  Michael  Angelo ;  while  Venetian  masters,  otherwise  singularly 
well  illustrated,  are  all  but  wholly  wanting  in  Titian  and  Giorgione» 
Such  vacuities,  when  we  recall  in  contrast  the  conspicuous  examples 
of  these  great  masters  as  well  in  the  museums  of  Germany  as  in 
our  own  National  Gallery,  put  Berlin  to  considerable  disadvantage. 

The  preponderance  of  mediocre  pictures  is  imusually  great;  in 
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ooxnpensfttion,  the  merit  of  a  coBBiderable  percentage  of  masterpieceB 
is  equally  exceptional.  The  introductory  rooms  devoted  to  periods 
preceding  Saphael,  as  already  indicated,  are  amazingly  strong.  No- 
where in  Germany,  and  only  at  some  favoured  spots  in  Italy,  have  I 
seen  so  adequate  a  display  o^  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Signorelli, 
and  Mantegna.  The  names  affixed  to  the  frames  are  occasionally,  as 
in  other  galleries,  altered  with  the  change  of  directors,  or  according 
to  the  latest  lights  of  criticism ;  thus,  ihe  well-known  dead  Christ 
supported  between  two  angels,  long  deemed  a  masterwork  of  Man- 
tegna,  is  now  quietly  transposed  to  Griovanni  Bellini.  Baphael  is 
-represented  by  five  pictures,  small  in  size,  yet  expressive  of  his  varied 
xnanners.  Venetian  colour  illumines  the  rooms.  Luigi  Vivarini, 
Oima  da  Conegliano  and  Basaiti  can  hardly  be  better  seen  out  of 
Italy ;  Garpaccio,  rare  in  Northern  Europe,  has  in  <  St.  Peter  ordaining 
St.  Stephen '  a  match  for  his  masterpieces  in  Venice.  It  were  super- 
fluous to  solicit  attention  to  so  enticing  a  canvas  as  Leda  and  her 
Companions  with  the  Swans.  The  head  of  Leda  is  an  insertion  by  a 
modem  French  artist ;  the  original  was  by  a  purist  fanatic  cut  out  and 
burnt  I  The  Spanish  school,  <  dark,  draped,  decent,'  has  little  to  show 
save  one  of  the  most  pleasing  versions  of  Murillo's  oft-repeated  theme, 
'  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  kneeling  with  the  Infant  Saviour  in  his  arms.' 
Pr.  Bode,  in  his  official  capacity,  journeys  to  Spain,  and  indeed  to  all 
countries,  in  order  to  pick  up  pictures  to  piece  out  historic  continuity. 

The  schools  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  including  the  old 
German,  the  Flemish,  and  the  Dutch,  in  overwhelming  numbers 
display  crowded  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  effort  to 
^ain  chronologic  sequence.  The  collection,  the  miscellaneous  glean- 
ings of  happy  opportunity,  presents  more  than  habitual  diversity  of 
merit:  not  a  few  of  the  works  bearing  great  names  are  unworthy  of 
a  national  assemblage.  The  pride  of  the  rooms  are  the  priceless 
masterpieces  of  Jan  and  Hubert  van  Eyck,  <  St.  Cecilia '  and  '  Singing 
Angels,'  with  other  panels,  portions  of  the  great  altar  triptych  at 
Ghent.  And  seldom  have  I  come  across  finer  specimens  of  Van  der 
Weyden,  Bruyn,  Altdorfer,  Bouts,  and  Kulmbach.  The  remarkable 
show  of  old  portraits  has  for  its  chief  Holbein's  'George  Gisze,  Mer- 
chant of  Basle : '  the  panel  warms  with  a  colour  unwonted  to  the 
master.  Among  recent  acquisitions  is  Diirer's  portrait  of  Frederick 
the  Wise,  a  repellent  head,  which  obtained  little  credence  in  London 
at  the  Hamilton  sale ;  so  the  Prussians  at  a  moderate  price  captured 
it  gladly,  for,  said  a  Berlin  collector, '  We  in  Germany  know  more  of 
Diirer  than  you  in  England ! ' 

The  leading  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters  make  an  imposing  aggre- 
gate; the  travelled  connoisseur,  after  the  galleries  of  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Cassel,  must  stop  at  Berlin  to  com- 
plete his  acquaintance  with  Kembrandt,  Bubens,  Van  Dyck,  Hals, 
Flink,  Koning,  Keyser,  Bol,  Terborch,  Potter,  Teniers,  and  Dow. 
Nowhere  is  Bembrandt  seen  over  a  wider  range  of  years ;  <  The  Money- 
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changers,'  date  1627,  which  is  said  to  be  his  earliest  picture  in  oils, 
was  presented  by  Mr,  J.  G.  Bobinson  to  the  Crown  Princess,  and  by 
her  handed  as  a  curiosity  to  the  gallery.  Rubens  has  more  important 
works  in  Munich  and  Vienna,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  ubiquitous 
pencil  finds  its  way  to  Berlin.  The  latest  acquisition,  ^  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite/  has  raised  a  storm  of  criticism ;  the  authorities  maintain 
that  they  have  secured,  though  confessedly  at  a  high  figure,  a  veri- 
table product  of  the  painter's  best  period.  Their  assailants,  headed 
by  Professor  Werner,  President  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  maintain 
that  an  extravagant  sum  has  been  squandered  on  a  spurious  work 
of  a  master  already  adequately  represented.  I  incline  to  think 
that,  as  usual,  the  truth  lies  between  the  extremes :  the  picture  is 
neither  [entirely  by  Bubens  nor  wholly  by  his  pupils,  but,  like  many 
others  issuing  firom  the  school,  has  a  joint  authorship.  This  fight 
over  a  canvas  widened,  however,  into  a  general  war  between  artists 
and  art  historians.  Painters  contended  that  they  alone  were  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  quality  of  a  picture.  On  the  other  hand  critics  and 
connoisseurs,  not  without  reason,  relied  on  their  historic  reading,  on 
their  knowledge  of  European  galleries,  fortified  by  experience  gathered 
in  collecting.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  government  department  of  the 
Fine  Arts  combines  the  best  authorities,  includes  artists  on  the  council 
board,  and  takes  their  judgment  before  purchases  are  completed. 
Yet  I  would  say  that  the  art  treasures  of  Prussia  would  never  have 
been  secured  by  artists  alone ;  it  was  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  and  Humboldt, 
Waagen  and  Eugler,  not  to  speak  of  living  historians  and  critics, 
who  incited  the  Government  to  frame  national  museums. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Picture  Grallery  is  in  keeping  with  the  art 
transactions  of  the  kingdom ;  it  is  not  concise,  popular,  or  cheap,  but 
has  bulk  and  erudition,  and  its  cost  is  the  equivalent  of  four  shillings. 
The  artists  are  arranged  by  name  alphabetically,  and  the  pictures  in 
its  pages,  though  not  on  tiie  walls,  follow  numerically  from  number 
one  onwards.  This  consecutive  numbering,  though  obviously  con- 
venient, is  an  achievement  never  yet  accomplished  in  the  Catalogue 
of  our  National  Gallery.  Each  master  is  introduced  by  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch,  with  his  autograph  in  facsimile,  and  every  picture 
is  described  in  detail,  with  an  account  of  its  pedigree  and  vicissitudes, 
accompanied  by  notes  of  any  critical  literature  thereon.  The 
chronicle  concerning  each  work  is  thus  simply  exhaustive,  and  the 
collective  catalogue  comprises  little  short  of  the  complete  history  of 
painting.  This  thoroughness  is  no  accident,  but  the  sure  result  of 
pre-ordered  plans  and  appointments.  The  title-page  bears  the  names 
of  Julius  Meyer,  Director,  and  W.  Bode,  Assistant  Director,  but  these 
competent  authorities  confess  to  have  called  to  their  aid,  as  specialist. 
Dr.  Ludwig  Scheibler.  This  gentleman,  to  whose  learning  I  was 
indebted  when  studying  in  the  gallery,  designates  himself  on  his 
visiting  card  ^  Eunsthistoriker.'  In  England  tmfortunately  we  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  number  among  the  recolpaised  professions 
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that  of  Art  Historian,  but  Prussia  being  thus  happily  provided  with 
expert  instruments,  it  is  the  less  surprising  that  she  produces  the  most 
critical  catal(^2^e  in  Europe.  And  in  this  somewhat  ponderous  pub~ 
lication,  as  in  other  of  her  proceedings,  her  primary  purpose  would 
seem  to  be  not  so  much  to  diffuse  information  or  to  cultivate  popular 
taste  as  to  promote  historic  research  and  perfect  the  knowledge 
of  art. 

Some  minor  and  miscellaneous  treasures  may  be  briefly  added  to 
the  preceding  narrative.  Encircling  the  rotunda  of  the  old  museum. 
Englishmen  view,  not  without  chagrin,  nine  tapestries,  accounted  the 
best  extant,  wrought  from  Raphael's  cartoons,  two  of  the  nine  being 
from  the  lost  cartoons,  <  The  Conversion  of  Saul '  and  ^  The  Death  of 
St.  Stephen.'  These  tapestries,  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Leo  X. 
to  King  Henry  VHI.,  decorated  the  walls  of  the  banquetting-room, 
\^hitehall;  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  ihey  went  to  Spain,  in  1828 
they  came  back  to  England,  and  finally  in  1844  were  acquired  by  the 
King  of  Prussia.  A  cellar  of  the  same  congested  Museum  is  the 
housing  afforded  to  a  remarkably  rich  assemblage  of  Italian  medals 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  which  the  Prussian  Jahrhuch  has  devoted 
no  less  than  eight  disquisitions  by  Dr.  Julius  Friedlander,  since 
deceased,  illustrated  by  more  than  two  hundred  photo-litho  fac- 
similes. The  cabinets  of  original  drawings  and  engravings,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  set  elsewhere,  are  shut  off  from  vagrant  curiosity. 
The  collection,  as  might  be  anticipated,  abounds  in  Grerman  work';  more 
than  seventy  drawings  by  Diirer  are  on  the  walls  or  under  cover.  Dr. 
Lippmann,  the  enterprising  director,  in  common  with  other  staff  officers, 
throws  his  experiences  into  voluminous  print,  and  thus  the  bulk  of 
invaluable  but  unread  literature  receives  in  Prussia  ceaseless  accretion. 

The  capital  idea  of  setting  forth  the  history  of  sculpture  by  an 
exhaustive  series  of  plaster  casts  taken  from  the  world's  chief  works 
was,  as  before  said,  first  started  in  Berlin  by  Humboldt.  A  similar 
notion  animated  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  early  days, 
when  Sydenham  bade  fair  to  be  something  better  than  a  bazaar ;  and 
recently  in  Cambridge  the  conception  has  brought  forth  choice  fruit. 
Yet  still  the  Berlin  Museum  may  boast  of  a  greater  weight  of  plaster 
by  very  many  tons  than  all  like  collections  put  together.  Some 
twelve  rooms  on  the  first  floor  contain  nearly  two  thousand  plastic 
figures  or  groups,  distributed  geographically  and  chronologically  in 
Assyrian,  Grreek,  Boman,  and  Christian  kingdoms  or  epochs.  The 
Crermans,  unlike  brilliant  or  erratic  races,  have  a  persistent,  plodding 
plan  of  pursuing  a  project,  and  so,  unweary,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
they  add  casts  to  casts :  when  recently  in  Nuremberg  I  found  them 
occupied  on  Adam  Craft's  large  relief  outside  St.  Sebald's  Church. 
The  advantage  is  manifest  of  having  all  the  world's  sculpture,  from 
distant  pai'ts'  and  from  widely  severed  periods,  brought  to  one  spot 
for  comparison  and  contrast.  Thus  inaccuracies  of  memory  are 
corrected,  scattered  phenomena  collected  into  an  organic  whole. 
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aooidente  of  time  or  place  distiDgoished  from  fixed  eflsentialfl,  and 
the  goveming  lawB  of  the  art  discovered  and  established* 
'  Berlin  has  experienced  an  amazing  expansion:  the  policy  of 
centralisation  brings  power,  wealth,  and  people  to  the  capitaL  Forty 
years  ago  the  population  was  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ; 
the  number  has  sinoe  increased  fourfold,  and  is  now  above  a  million. 
The  centre  of  the  town,  like  our  city,  is  so  congested  that  centrifogaL 
forces  rushing  towards  the  circumference  seek  the  suburbs.  Hence  the 
rise  in  Berlin,  as  in  London,  of  the  West  End,  with  the  Kunstgewerbe 
Museum  and  the  Government  School  of  Art  attached,  answering  to 
the  Museum  and  the  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  dose  to 
the  new  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  is  another  spacious  building,  for  the 
reception  of  the  usual  assortments  known  as  <  Ethnological  Collections.' 
Herein  also  Dr.  Schliemann's  gift  to  Berlin  of  treasure-trove,  pertain- 
ing rather  to  archaeology  than  to  art,  will  find  an  appropriate  resting- 
place.  This  West  End  quarter,  the  favoured  seat  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  is  the  ground  whereon  Prussia  is  pleased  to.  experiment  with 
Britain's  favourite  fertilising  mixture  of  science,  art,  and  industry  1 

The  art  treasures  of  Prussia  have  now  an  official  chronicle  in 
the  Jahrbuch  der  Kdniglich-PretLdsiachen  KunatsaTnmUmgen. 
The  prospectus  at  starting,  in  1880,  to  inspire  confidence,  gave  as 
guarantees  the  well-reputed  names  of  Dr.  W.  Bode,  Dr.  B.  Dohme, 
Dr.  H.  Grimm,  Dr.  M.  Jordan,  and  Dr.  F.  Lippmann.  The  contents 
of  four  yearly  volumes,  each  consisting  of  three  to  four  parts  published 
separately,  consist  of  records  of  Government  transactions  concerning 
art,  reports  on  researches  or  excavations,  such  as  those  at  Pergamas, 
together  with  historic  essays  or  monographs  illustrated  firom  the  na- 
tional collections.  This  art  literature  makes,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
the  reverse  of  light  reading ;  the  volumes  are  comparable  in  bulk  and 
material  to  our  Parliamentary  Blue-books ;  they  fumiah  data  for  the 
legislator,  stores  for  the  historian.  The  subscribers  are  naturally 
limited,  the  circulation  is  small — the  edition  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies — and  the  expenses  are  heavy.  Thus  the  publica- 
tion would  prove  a  commercial  failure,  did  not  the  Government  come 
forward  with  a  handsome  subsidy.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Prussia 
manages  these  things  better  than  we  do  in  England.  Here  we  ask,  what 
will  pay  ?  There,  somewhat  regardless  of  cost,  they  care  chiefly  that 
the  product  shall  prove  for  the  advance  of  knowledge,  the  good  of  art, 
and  the  honour  of  the  State.  A  publication  such  as  the  JahHnid^  in 
Prussia  is  simply  for  the  present  an  impossibility  in  England. 

Prussia's  latest  conquest,  the  purchase  of  the  Hamilton  manu- 
scripts for  80,OOOZ.  sterling,  was  unha{>pily  a  defeat  for  England.  The 
British  Museum  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  asleep  I  Another  version 
is  that  our  Government  knew  what  Prussia  was  after,  but  did  not 
care  to  rush  to  the  rescue.  The  secret  seems  to  have  been  kept 
pretty  close  in  Berlin.    I  was  on  the  spot  when  Dr.  lippmaiin  left 
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for  England  on  <  private  bnsiness^^  as  was  stated  in  official  ciroles  tor 
disarm  suspicioti  I  But  no  sooner  bad  the  prize  been  safely  captured 
than  Europe  rang  with  the  news,  and  Dr.  Lippmann  lost  no  time  in 
calling  attention  in  the  Jahrbuch  to  the  priceless  gem  of  the  collec-> 
tion — the  Dante  Manuscript,  with  the  &mdus  drawings  of  Botticelli. 
His  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  photo-reproduction,  from  R  ParadiaOy 
representing  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  the  heavenly  spheres.  Dr;  lipp- 
manu  holds  that  these  drawings,  interleaved  with  the  text,  extend 
over  considerable  intervals  of  time,  and  show  change  and  advance  in 
style  under  ihe  influence  of  Pallajuolo  atfd  Signorelli.  He  further 
institutes  a  comparison  with  the  Apocalypse  of  Diirer,  and  finally 
claims  for  the  designs  a  foremost  position  in  the  Italian  Benaissance. 

Elated  by  success  in  the  capture  of  the  Hamilton  manuscripts, 
Prussia  next  turned  her  eye  towards  ihe  Marlborough  pictures  at 
Blenheim,  before  they  were  in  the  open  market.  As  ajireliminary  the 
Crovemment  had  obtained  the  grant  of  a  considerable  sum,  equal  to 
100,000^.  sterling,  placed,  as  usual  in  these  transactions,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Emperor,  and  to  be  emended  ill  the  interests  of  art  as  he  might 
see  fit.  The  machinery,  it  will  be  observed,  is  nicely  contrived  for  a 
sudden  and  secret  coup.  Thus  armed  with  the  sinews  of  war,  a 
representative  of  the  Boyal  Picture  GaUeiy  was  sent  as  by  stealth  to 
England,  quietly  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  Blenheim 
pictures.  So  secret  was  the  mission,  that  the  chosen  emissary  of 
the  Government  during  his  short  stay  in  this  country  did  not  make 
himself  visible  even  to  firiends.  Unluckily,  however,  for  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  rumour  took  wind  that  the  whole  Blenheim  collection 
was  sold  to  Berlin.  Denial  was  easily  given ;  it  was  urged  that 
100,0002.  was  most  inadequate  for  the  whole,  and  that  the  entire  col<- 
lection  was  not  wanted.  Then  the  first  report  changed  form :  a  state- 
ment was  put  out,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  that  Prussia  had 
taken  her  pick  of  the  best  pictures — ^the  grand  prize,  of  course,  being 
the  Blenheim  Baphael.  But  soon  it  became  apparent  that  this  more 
modest,  though  hardly  less  alarming,  announcement  was  at  least 
premature.  England's  pride  is  wounded,  her  honour  threatened ;  our 
National  Gallery  should  be  allowed  the  right  of  preemption.  Prussia 
must  console  herself  as  best  she  may — at  all  events  she  is  free  to 
devote  the  unspent  100,0002.  to  art  treasures  elsewhere. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Prussia  managed  to  accumulate  all 
these  art  treasures?  Her  success,  I  think,  is  greatly  due  to  the 
clever  contrivance  of  the  machinery  set  in  motion.  The  mode  of 
voting  supplies,  if  not  quite  in  accordance  with  our  notions  of  a  re- 
sponsible ministry,  conforms  to  the  habits  of  a  paternal  government. 
Large  sums  are  handed  over  to  the  Emperor  in  the  lump,  and  so,  on 
the  completion  of  purchases,  the  money  can  at  once  be  paid  from  the 
Emperor's  private  purse.  Prussia  is  practically  more  ready  for  action 
than  England ;  her  councils  are  not  divided,  her  exchequer  is  not 
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screwed  by  a  House  of  Commons ;  without  debate  or  division  sbe 
quietly  acquired  the  Hamilton  manuscripts,  made  a  bid  for  the 
Blenheim  pictures,  and  may  at  any  moment  reUeve  other  English 
mansions  of  their  treasures. 

The  art  administration  in  Prussia  is  complex,  yet  its  oonstituait 
parts  work  in  unison.  Our  English  system,  on  the  contrary,  if  more 
simple,  is  distracted  by  jealousy  and  antagonism.  For  example,  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  live  as  rivals :  Ihsir  directors  have  been  at  daggers  drawn, 
they  are  known  to  enter  the  same  auction-room  to  bid  against 
each  other.  Prussia  with  advantage  obeys  autocratic  rule,  and  she 
has,  if  not  in  name,  yet  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  Minister  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Dr.  M.  Jordan,  Director  of  the  National  Gralleiy,  holds  a 
Government  office  under  Herr  Puttkamer,  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  Worship ;  his  authority  is  greater  than  that  of  our  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  the  jurisdiction  lies  over  all  art  matters,  whether  it  be 
the  buying  of  a  picture,  the  decorating  of  an  old  museum,  or  the 
designing  of  a  new  cathedral  I  Vigilance  and  action  would  seem  to 
be  the  watchwords  of  the  office. 

Each  museum  or  collection  has  its  distinct  administration,  com- 
posed of  director  and  assistants,  with  a  council  above  for  controL 
Take  as  an  example  the  Picture  Gallery;  its  officials  are  as  follows: 
director.  Dr.  Julius  Meyer ;  assistant-director,  Dr.  W.  Bode ;  restorer, 
Herr  Bohm ;  catalogue  makers.  Dr.  Julius  Meyer  and  Dr.  W.  Bode, 
with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Scheibler,  art  historian.  I  would  here 
point  to  the  express  provision  as  well  for  catalogue-making  as  for 
the  cleaning  and  restoration  of  pictures,  duties  and  operations  which 
in  England  and  elsewhere  have  been  attended  with  difficulty,  not  to 
say  disaster.  The  above  officers  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mission of  experts  appointed  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  Emperor. 
The  members  of  this  deliberative  council  are  as  follows :  Prot  0. 
Begas,  historical  painter ;  Prof.  Dr.  Herman  Grimm,  art  historian ; 
Director  Dr.  M.  Jordan ;  Prof.  G.  Spangenberg,  historical  painter ; 
A.  Yon  Beckerath,  connoisseur  and  collector,  and  Prof.  G.  Bichter 
(lately  deceased),  historical  painter.  We  can  now  better  understand 
how  the  Berlin  Picture  Gallery  has  obtained  unexampled  develop- 
ment ;  it  numbers  as  its  governors,  artists,  experts,  historians,  and  art 
patrons — hence  its  contents  are  brought  up  to  the  requirements  (tf 
these  several  and  collective  intelligences. 

The  names,  some  of  European  renown,  of  the  office-bearers  in  the 
other  collections  are  guarantees  of  efficiency.  The  Sculpture  and 
Plaster  Cast  Galleries  are  under  the  guardianship  of  Prof.  Dr.  Conze 
and  Dr.  W.  Bode,  with  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Hiibner,  and  Profe.  Wolff, 
Siemering,  and  B.  Begas,  sculptors,  as  specialists;  the  Antiquarium 
has  for  director.  Prof.  Dr.  Curtius,  and  assistant-director.  Dr.  Treu ; 
the  Numismatic  Cabinets  were,  till  recently,  presided  over  by  Dr.  J. 
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Friedlander  (deceased),  with  Prof.  Dr.  Mommsen  for  consultation ;  the 
Egyptian  Collection  had  till  lately  for  its  chief  the  veteran  Prof.  Dr. 
Lepsius  (deceased)  ;  the  Department  of  Drawings  and  Prints  gains 
utmost  efficiency  under  Dr.  F.  Lippmann,  assisted  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Grimm ;  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  has  for  director,  Herr  Grunow ; 
lastly,  the  Hohenzollem  Museum  is  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Dohme, 
the  Emperor's  librarian.     Special   appointments   are  made  for  the 
catalogues  in  departments  calling  for  research.    Not  a  little  remark- 
able is  the  lavish  bestowal  of  titles  on  German  officials — these  high- 
sounding  honours  may  indeed  be  offered  as  economical  make-weights 
for  ridiculously  small  salaries.      Also  noteworthy  is  the  remarkable 
amount  of  trained  talent  congregated,  due  in  part  to  the  student 
character  of  Germans  as  well  as  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  university 
education.  Moreover,  Prussia,  since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
has  been  unwearied  in  her  endeavours  to  attract  to  her  Court  men  of 
mark :  no  capital  in  Europe  can  make  an  equal  show  with  Berlin. 
Unquestionably  the  art  treasures  of  Prussia,  and  the  learned  uses  to 
which  they  are  turned,  are  greatly  due  to  ^the  master  minds  that 
originate  and  control. 

But  the  art  administration  in  Prussia  were  still  faulty  without 
some  supreme  authority  for  supervision,  without  a  central  power  to 
bring  scattered  councils  into  unison.  A  court  of  appeal,  or  a  general 
council  for  deliberation,  is  constituted  by  the  xmicm  of  the  several 
bodies  attached  to  each  collection  ;  extraordinary  meetings  are  called 
when  grave  matters  require  authoritative  sanction  ;  among  ordinary 
functions  is  the  apportionment  of  Government  grants  among  the 
several  museums.  This  central  and  supreme  power  has  its  separate 
chiefs:  Dr.  B.  Schone  acts  as  director-general,  Herr  Dielitz  as 
secretary-general,  and  the  Crown  Prince  presides  over  all.  Thus 
the  art  government  of  Prussia  is  an  oligarchy,  with  monarchy  as  its 
crown. 

The  harmonious  working  of  this  art  organisation  may  be  said  to 
be  secured  by  the  heterogeneous  character  of  its  constituent  parts  I 
In  England,  some  years  ago,  we  had  much  commotion  concerning  the 
proposed  intrusion  of  the  lay  element  into  the  constitution  of  our 
Kojal  Academy;  but  a  measure  here  distasteful  to  professional 
jealousies  proves  practicable  and  even  pleasant  under  the  less  demo- 
cratic rule  of  Prussia.  In  Berlin  at  the  same  table  sit  in  council 
professors,  art  historians,  connoisseurs,  collectors,  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  statesmen,  and  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  The  prejudices 
of  some  are  balanced  against  the  predilections  of  others.  At  all 
events  it  were  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  historians  and  phi- 
losophers supply  literary  erudition,  that  patrons  represent  public 
taste,  that  artists  bring  technical  knowledge,  and  that  persons  in 
position  in  the  kingdom  look  after  national  interests.  From  largest 
principles  and  transactions  down  to  smallest  details  the  arts  are 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  92.  Y  Y 
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under  State  control,  and  the  system,  the  direct  opposite  to  that 
favoured  in  England,  at  least  saves  Prussia  from  the  fiascos  with 
which  we  are  familiar  at  home. 

Prussia  has  devoted  the  years  of  peace  following  the  Franco- 
Grerman  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
last  decade  are  but  the  measure  of  the  immediate  future.    Berlin, 
already  a  city  of  palaces  and  museums,  is  about  to  enter  on  a  new 
epoch  of  architectural  construction.     The  imposing  Reichstag,  just 
begun,  does  not  come  within  the  present  calculation,  but  architec- 
tural designs  no  less  considerable  concern  the  immediate  future  of  the 
fine  arts.     Sapidly  accumulating  treasures,  as  before   stated,  have 
long  outgrown  existing  structures,  and  ambitious  plans,  known  col- 
lectively as  *  The  Island  Museum  Scheme,'  have  been  for  some  years, 
and  still  are,  under  the  consideration  of  the  Grovemment.     One  diffi- 
culty in  Berlin,  as  in  London,  is  want  of  space  for  expansion,  bat 
fortunately  lately  has  been  acquired  much  additional  ground,  both 
within  the  Island  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    The  scheme 
happily  demands  the  demolition  of  the  present  ignoble  Cathedral, 
and  the  projected  designs  comprise  a  new  Cathedral,  a  Royal  Mau- 
soleum, the  extension  of  old  galleries,  and  the  building  of  additional 
museums.     Thus  the  treasmres  from  Pergamus  and  Olympia  will  for 
the  first  time  be  so  housed  as  to  be  fairly  judged,  and  pictures  long 
hid  away  or  hung  out  of  sight  will  at  last  be  brought  within  view. 
But  for  the  moment  little  is  done :  in  fact  this  ambitious  programme 
will  be  held  in  reserve,  as  a  fitting  inauguration  of  the  reign  of  the 
Crown  Prince. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  account  of  the  art  treasures  of 
Prussia,  to  tell  how  and  why  they  have  been  acquired,  to  set  forth 
the  Government  mode  of  administration,  to  show  after  what  manner 
a  compact  kingdom  has  formed  an  epitome  of  the  wide  world  of  art. 
Like  organisation  the  late  Prince  Consort  sought,  not  wholly  with- 
out success,  to  import  and  naturalise  in  England.     We  have  seen 
after  what  fashion  Prussia  has  solved  problems  which  still  remain  to 
us  perplexities.   The  Prussians  attract  the  gaze  of  Europe  as  a  pheno- 
menal people :  they  combine  cleverly,  yet  somewhat  incongruously, 
the  poetic  and  the  philosophic  with  the  prosaic  and  the  practicaL 
Like  the  English,  they  have  but  remote  consanguinity  with  artistic 
races,  and  not  being  creative,  all  the  more  is  the  need  that  art  trea- 
sures should  be  collected,  classified,  and  catalogued.    These  self-com- 
plaisant Prussians  might  seem,  as  in  prophetic  vision,  to  foresee  their 
desert  blossoming  as  the  rose  :  at  all  events  they  make  fitting  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  of  an  aesthetic  civilisation  after  the  pattern 
designed  by  the  Medici  in  Florence ! 

J.  Beavington  Ateg^sok. 
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It  may  be  asked,  <  Who  cares  now  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opinions  on 
Ireland  ?  Whilst  the  views  of  living  statesmen  are  shifting  from  day 
to  day,  as  the  energy  of  Irish  political  life  seems  to  dictate,  what  is 
the  good  of  discussing  the  opinions  of  one  who  is  dead  and  gone  ? ' 

Certainly  as  fiEir  as  party  interests,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  are 
concerned,  it  cannot  be  very  profitable,  but  as  a  trifling  contribution 
to  recent  history  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  worth 
recording. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  referred  more  than  once  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  professed  to  be  the  special  admirers  of  Pitt  after  his  death  were 
those  who  seemed  most  to  misunderstand  his  policy.  Pitt  clubs  were 
formed  to  preserve  the  remnant  of  the  penal  laws.  Whatever  was 
anti-Catholic,  anti-Irish,  favouring  coercion,  or  restrictive  in  com- 
merce, was  associated  with  the  name  of  Pitt.  Students  of  history  owe 
something  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  pointing  this  out  and  for  showing 
how  those  pseudo-Conservatives  of  a  past  generation — for  nearly  forty 
years,  &om  1806 — were  chary  of  quoting  the  actual  words  of  the 
leader  they  misrepresented. 

Until  the  Young  England  party  arose  the  so-called  Pittites  had 
it  all  their  own  way.  It  answered  the  purposes  of  the  Irish  Whigs  to 
join  in  distorting  the  true  policy  of  Pitt.  Five-sixths  of  Pitt's  Irish 
policy  was  carefully  ignored  by  the  Irish  Liberals  and  the  Irish 
Orangemen — in  other  words,  by  all  the  Irish  politicians  of  that  time. 
The  name  of  Pitt  was  associated  with  the  repression  of  Irish  self- 
government  in  1800,  with  that  impolitic  Act  which  Edmund  Burke 
foretold  would  not  be  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  statesmanlike  measures  Pitt  had  long  before  that  proposed  for 
the  settlement  of  commercial  questions  between  England  and  Ireland, 
his  successful  contests  with  the  Orangemen  when  he  destroyed  nine- 
tenths  of  the  penal  laws  in  1793,  the  denunciation  of  Pitt  by  the 
Grand  JVIasters  of  the  Irish  lodges,  and  the  praise  bestowed  on  his 
Emancipation  Acts  by  Wolfe  Tone — all  these  were  forgotten.  The 
painful  and  humiliating  part  he  was  compelled  to  play  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  Union  was  unexplained,  and  it  was  convenient  to 
both  sides  after  his  death  to  let  it  remain  unexplained.    Nearly 
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sixty  years  after  Pitt's  death  some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  startled  on  hearing  Lord  Bobert  Cecil  (now  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury)  quoting  a  speech  of  William  Pitt  in  favour  of  a  generous 
policy  to  Ireland. 

Strange  to  say,  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  has  shared  a  similar  fate. 
The  somewhat  unwise  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  talk  in  May&ir  or 
in  Pall  Mall  about  the  sword  of  Cromwell  seek  to  justify  the  re- 
pressive measures  of  the  great  Protector  by  an  appeal  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Their  knowledge  of  history  is  certainly  accurate  as  &r 
back  as  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  IVIarch  1880,  but  it 
does  not  go  much  further  back.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  manifesto  of 
1880  not  only  helped  to  sweep  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  away,  but 
to  destroy,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  all  vestiges  of  the  preceding 
Mr.  Disraeli.  As  in  the  case  of  Pitt  this  seems  to  be  agreed  to  by 
both  political  parties.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  put  forward  by 
both  sides  as  a  champion  of  that  old,  very  old,  mode  of  governing  the 
Irish  people  by  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  *  Ah,  if  our  great  leader 
were  alive,'  said  a  Tory  lady  recently,  *  what  millions  would  be  uae- 
fully  spent  on  emigration  I '  '  Yes,  indeed/  said  a  member  of  Brooks's 
Club,  an  ex-official, '  with  State-aided  emigration  in  the  one  hand 
and  the  sword  of  Oliver  in  the  other  he  would  have  solved  the  Irish 
difficulty.' 

A  gentleman  present  who  had  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  especially  with  his  views  about  Ireland,  was 
appealed  to.  ^  You,'  said  one  of  the  group,  ^  to  whom  he  gave  so  much 
of  his  confidence  at  one  time  on  Irish  affairs,  must  regret  his  death  now. 
Don't  you  think  his  views  are  the  only  ones  to  save  Ireland?'  The 
gentleman  in  question  inquired  what  particular  views,  and  on  getting 
the  fashionable  reply  of  the  moment,  <  Cromwell  and  emigration,'  he 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  policy  indicated  in  those  two 
words  was  either  very  sound  or  very  Disraelian.  It  was  politely 
hinted  that  his  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  policy  in  question  was 
sound  or  not,  being  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  no  longer  a  politician, 
was  not  worth  considering,  but  he  was  earnestly  pressed  \x>  say  why 
he  thought  it  not  Disraelian. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  ensued  one  or  two  anec* 
dotes  were  related  tending  to  negative  the  Tory  leader's  all^;ed 
Cromwellian  and  emigrationist  leanings. 

It  was.  mentioned  how  twenty  years  ago  he  had  said  to  a  young 
Irish  member  of  Parliament,  who  had  gained  his  confidence  and 
acted  with  him,  ^  You  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  describe  your- 
self accurately  as  a  national  Conservative.  In  a  cosmopolitan  age 
you  represent  a  people  that  preserve  the  historic  sentiment  of  trae 
nationality — a  sentiment  dying  out  in  busier  communities.  Yoix  re- 
present also  those  who  have  a  faith,  who  belong  to  an  ancient  Church, 
a  Church  at  once  Conservative  and  democratic' 
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On  a  subsequent  occasion,  handing  back  a  letter  he  had  read  from 
Dr.  Keane,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  referring  to  the  support 
the  Bishop  was  prepared  to  give  to  patriotic  Irish  Protestants,  he 
said,  *  That  is  the  sort  of  man  we  want  in  the  Irish  Privy  Council. 
These  people'  (alluding  to  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet)  *  prefer  a 
Catholic  judge  who  is  at  once  anti-Papal  and  anti-Irish.  When  the 
time  comes  I  hope  to  recommend  the  Queen  to  put  in  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  one  of  your  prelates,  one  who  would  have  the  confidence  of 
the  Pontiff  and  of  the  Irish  people ;  not  a  man  like  Archbishop  CuUen, 
who  is  listened  to  in  Bome  but  not  in  Ireland.' 

His  attention  having  been  drawn  to  a  notice  of  motion  that 
expressed  regret  at  the  decline  of  the  population  of  Ireland  and 
called  on  the  Government  to  do  something  to  check  it,  he  said, 
*  I  will  see  that  you  are  supported  in  debate.  The  Premier  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  are  in  favour  of  emigra- 
tion. That  is  the  real  Liberal  panacea  for  Ireland.  For  my  part 
I  think  nothing  is  worse.  I  deplore  the  emigration  from  Ireland  for 
many  reasons.' 

Beferring  to  some  interviews  this  same  member  of  Parliament 
had  had  at  the  Vatican,  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  <  Cardinal  Antonelli  is 
iJie  best  informed  politician  in  Europe,  but  his  sources  of  information 
respecting  Ireland  are  deplorably  defective.  The  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  gives  him  secondhand  reports  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  is  generally  a  Whig.  The  only  Irish  who  can  afford  to 
travel  to  Bome  are,  as  a  rule,  Whigs,  who  intrigue  purely  as  partisans 
indifferent  to  Irish  interests  as  well  as  to  the  independence  of  the 
Pontiff.'  Betuming  to  this  subject  soon  after,  he  said,  *  The  Minto 
system  of  trying  to  get  at  Irish  Catholic  votes  and  control  Irish 
bishops  through  Bome  was  a  wretched  system:  it  was  a  double 
hypocrisy.  The  agents  engaged  in  it  would  drive  your  countrymen 
firom  their  country  and  also  destroy  in  Italy  the  temporalities  of  the 
head  of  your  Church.  You  rightly  interpreted  my  views ;  I  object 
to  see  Ireland  depopulated ;  I  think  the  independence  of  the  Pope 
should  be  maintained.' 

As  a  part  of  the  same  policy-r-the  non-depopulation  of  Ireland — 
he  told  the  Tory  whip  in  the  House  of  Conmions  to  get  his  supporters 
into  the  division  lobby  in  favour  of  some  amendments  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Act,  by  which  children  coidd  be  reared  out  of  the  work- 
houses. He  took  some  pains  to  see  that  those  amendments  were 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords.  He  did  this  when  some  of  his 
Orange  supporters,  such  as  Mr.  Lefroy  and  Mr.  Newdegate,  were 
denouncing  the  amendments. 

About  that  time  he  remarked,  *  Ireland  requires  to  have  her 
population  restored  and  not  diminished.  Many  things  in  Ireland 
need  reconstruction — almost  everything—except  religious  acerbity, 
which  should  be  destroyed.' 
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Some  years  later,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  he  said,  address- 
ing the  same  person,  *  Our  policy  in  Ireland  at  present  is  gone.  You 
may  perhaps  live  to  see  it  revive.  You  know  what  created  the 
existing  situation:  the  prelates  of  your  Church  betrayed  me;  my 
own  loyal  friends  from  the  north  of  Ireland  embarrassed  me.'  And 
soon  after,  returning  to  the  same  subject,  he  said,  *  I  wished  to  work 
with  them '  (meaning  the  Catholic  bishops),  *  for  they  know  Ireland ; 
they  foresaw  the  danger  of  the  secret  societies  when  political  wiseacies 
scoffed  at  me  for  telling  the  world  the  truth.* 

In  addition  to  such  anecdotes  a  reference  was  made  in  the  May- 
fair  conversation  to  his  idea  of  how  an  Irish  visit  should  be  managed. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  the  autumn  of  1874  Mr.  Disraeli  contem- 
plated a  visit  to  Ireland,  and  that  a  programme  was  prepared.  The 
general  arrangements  of  the  visit  were  left  to  the  late  Colonel  Taylor, 
whose  sagacity  and  life-long  services  have  not  been  entirely  appre* 
ciated  by  some  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  biographers.  The  part  of  the 
projected  tour  that  Mr.  Disraeli  regarded  as  the  most  delicate  was 
the  northern  part,  and  he  relied  on  the  tact  of  his  private  secretary, 
the  young  friend  that  he  most  liked  and  trusted,  to  keep  him  fi«e 
from  any  inconvenient  Ulster  experiences.  A  much  more  obscure  and 
uninfluential  acquaintance  was  consulted  as  to  the  Munster  details. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  wish  was  that  the  visit  should  be  ^  a  national  and 
not  a  provincial  one.'  From  Dublin  he  was  to  go  with  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  Baron's  Court  to  meet  a  family  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
great  regard.  He  was  then  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Emo  Park,  in  the 
Queen's  County,  then  to  visit  Lord  Kenmare  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  afterwards  to  explore  Cork  harbour  and  the  city  from  Trabolgan, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Fermoy. 

The  Duke  of  Abercom  was  to  assemble  the  squires  of  Ulster  to 

meet  him.    But  *  Mr.  ^  (mentioning  the  name  of  a  gentleman 

then  member  for  Belfast)  *  is  to  be  locked  up  in  his  own  lodges,  the 
doors  of  which  are  not  to  be  opened.  No  Dolly's  Brae  demonstrations. 
No  Orange  addresses.'  Two  great  ladies,  further  south,  were  to  pre- 
sent some  prelates  and  parish  priests  to  him,  and  he  was  to  meet 
others  at  Trabolgan.  All  this  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
please  the  Irish  people^  and  amuse  the  visitor ;  there  were  to  be  'as 
few  addresses  as  possible,  and  no  speeches.' 

An  attack  of  gout  delayed  and  finally  prevented  the  viait.  He 
spoke  of  it  afterwards  as  a  contemplated  plan  defeated  by  his  own 
illness  and  the  death  of  two  friends. 

But,  it  may  be  truly  said,  we  must  not  seek  for  the  policy  of  a 
statesman  in  the  trivial  gossip  he  may  have  had  with  some  obsexue 
political  adherent.  Nor  can  his  views  have  any  permanent  value  in 
relation  to  such  ephemeral  topics  as  the  folly  of  anti-Irish  intrigues 
at  the  Vatican  or  the  mode  in  which  a  leading  politician  should  visit 
Ireland. 
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To  give  to  the  policy  of  such  a  man  its  true  place  he  should  be 
compared  with  others,  and  where  he  differs  from  them  his  recorded 
words  in  ParUament  and  his  published  writings  should  be  quoted. 
What  has  he  actually  said  in  Parliament,  and  what  has  he  written 
about  Ireland  that  indicated  an  original  policy  ? 

From  the  High  Treasurer  Burghley  to  the  present  lord  of  Hat- 
field every  leading  English  statesman  has  been  busy  about  Ireland. 
The  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  past  and  the  Parliamentary 
debates  of  the  present  century  all  show  how  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves those  statesmen  have  generally  been,  how  contradictory  their 
utterances,  when  dealing  with  Ireland ;  greater  inconsistency,  more 
marked  contradiction,  than  on  any  other  subject. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Premier  wrote  to  one  of  his  colleagues  in  1582 
that  the  Irish  had  good  cause  to  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  England, 
but  he  so  far  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  Pale  as  to  continue  send- 
ing troops  for  thirteen  years  to  uphold  conflscations  of  the  Irish  soil 
that  he  had  protested  against  as  impolitic.  Strafford  was  still  more 
bitter  against  the  foreign  undertakers  and  land  jobbers,  including 
the  London  companies.  He  punished  some  oppressors  of  the  pea- 
santry, but  became  an  oppressor  of  the  peasantry  himself.  Clarendon 
£skvours  a  despotic  rule  for  Ireland  one  day  and  legislative  freedom 
the  next.  The  Prince  of  Orange  guarantees  religious  and  civil 
liberty  to  the  Irish,  and  soon  after  gives  them  penal  laws  and  deli- 
berately destroys  one  of  their  few  manuflEu^tures.  Bolingbroke  en- 
courages French  officers  to  recruit  Catholics  in  Ireland  for  service  in 
France,  but  he  advises  Queen  Anne  to  consent  to  an  additional  penal 
law  in  Ireland,  which  the  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
passed,  and  at  the  same  time  he  hopes  to  suspend  its  operation.  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole  admitted  in  private  the  bigotry  and  injustice  of 
the  Irish  legislation  that  he  publicly  defended.  William  Pitt's  early 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  upheld  the  Parliamentary  in- 
dependence of  Ireland,  and  showed  sympathy  for  the  Irish.  Never- 
theless a  few  years  before  his  death  he  forced  on  the  Union.  He 
swept  away  penal  laws  and  negotiated  with  the  Irish  bishops  for  the 
levelling  up  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  immediately  after  this  he 
defended  the  Castle  atrocities  and  abandoned  the  Irish  Catholics  to 
a  hostile  regime.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  in  an  opposite  way,  was 
equally  inconsistent  in  his  Irish  policy.  Nor  has  one  of  the  greatest 
IB  this  Ufit,  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  favourite  pupil,  always  remained  the 
champion  of  that '  essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  the  treaty 
of  Union,'  the  preservation  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  Li 
short,  like  every  statesman  who  has  moved  in  English  political  Ufe 
(with  perhaps  three  exceptions — Cromwell,  who  was  consistent  in 
coercion,  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  ever  true  to  his  own  country,  and 
Fox,  who  always  upheld  Irish  local  government).  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
expressed  views  on  Ireland  have  been  far  from  consistent.    But  in 
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some  respects  he  stands  apart  from  the  group  of  inconsistent  statesmen 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  the  only  English  Prime  Minister  who 
has  appealed  to  historic  incident's  that  touch  the  hearts  of  the  Irish 
people.  He  is  the  only  English  Prime  Minister  who  has  identified 
Irish  policy  with  Irish  history.  He  is  the  only  leading  statesman 
who,  having  recorded  when  under  forty,  and  standing  below  the  gang- 
way, an  elaborate  argument  about  Ireland,  was  able  to  say  when 
Prime  Minister  of  England  that  the  sentiment  of  that  speech  on 
Ireland  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  was  right. 

Those  who  appreciate  what  Mr.  Gladstone  described  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  ^  rare  and  splendid  gifts,'  and  who  desire  to  follow  the 
workings  of  his  mind  as  an  intellectual  study,  may  glance  with  some 
interest  at  his  remarkable  references  to  historical  incidents  connected 
with  Ireland.  Any  one  who  knows  how  ^  the  memory  of  the  past' 
affects  four  millions  of  people  in  Ireland,  and  a  much  larger  number 
of  the  same  race  all  over  the  world,  may  perhaps  trace  in  such  refer- 
ences that  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Irish  policy  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  remembered  or  to  have  any  possible  influence  in  the 
future. 

One  of  the  earliest  glimpses  we  get  at  Disraeli  the  younger  is  in 
Lady  Blessington's  drawing-room,  where  we  are  told  by  a  foreign 
gossip  of  the  pale  and  nervous  face,  the  dark  flashing  eyes,  and  black 
curls  of  the  mysterious  youth  who  fascinated  a  group  of  fashionable 
listeners  with  a  vivid  description,  in  thrilling  tones,  of  the  death  of 
Sarsfield — *  The  Death  of  Sarsfield  1 '  the  theme  of  one  of  Thomas 
Davis's  most  popular  songs,  written  eight  years  after  the  scene  in  tiie 
Kensington  drawing-room.  Probably  not  one  of  the  group  except 
the  Hibernian  hostess  had  ever  before  heard  of  the  Irish  general  who 
took  the  blood  from  his  wounded  breast  on  the  victorious  field  of 
Landen,  saying, '  Oh  that  this  were  for  Ireland  1 ' 

Crowded  benches  of  squires  and  manufacturers  and  busy  lawyers, 
when  a  generation  had  passed,  heard  that  same  voice  on  the  3rd 
of  April  1868  speak  of  *the  sword  of  Sarsfield,'  but  how  few  of 
the  later  listeners  knew  who  this  soldier  was  that  the  Tory  Prime 
Minister  said  had  used  a  sword  to  whieh  no  shame  attached.  Very 
few,  no  doubt,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a  ploughland  in  Ireland  in 
whieh  there  are  not  poor  peasants  familiar  with  the  name  of  Sarsfield. 

Amongst  the  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  that 
night  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Irish  soldier  there  were  some 
Ulster  squires  who  looked  very  grave  at  this  mention  of  his  name, 
and  equally  embarrassed  at  the  strange  reference  to  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  and  the  bold  contrast  the  Prime  Minister  drew  between  the 
conduct  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  who  fought  for  the  real  Irish 
cause  at  that  time  and  the  English  leaders  who  submitted  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  spoke : — 
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Sir,  we  are  told  that  the  Dutch  conquered  Ireland,  but  unfortunately  they 
conquered  England  too.  The  Dutch  marched  from  Devonshire  to  London  through 
the  midBt  of  a  grumbling  population.  But  the  Irish  fought  like  gentlemen  for  their 
sovereign,  and  there  is  no  disgrace  in  the  battle  of  the  Bojne,  nor  does  any  shame 
attach  to  the  sword  of  Sarsfield.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  mudi  for  the  conduct  of 
r  the  English  leaders  at  that  time.' 

It  was  almost  possible  to  hear  the  whisper  of  the  GxaDd  Master 
of  Deny  to  his  neighbour :  ^  Unfortunately  the  Dutch  conquered  I 
.  What  does  he  mean  ? ' 

One  need  not,  however,  have  been  the  master  of  an  Orange  lodge 
to  have  inquired,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why  should  the 
Queen's  First  Minister  preach  history  of  this  kind  ?  The  common 
Tapers  and  Tadpoles  of  both  front  benches,  quite  unprejudiced  as 
between  the  true  Irish  and  the  Dutch  settlers,  must  have  been  equally 
puzzled.  They  knew  of  no  precedent  for  such  observations.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  Lord  John  Bussell,  Lord  Falmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
never  became  professors  of  history  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
such  history  !  Young  England  revived  again  and  breathing  the  spirit 
of  Young  Ireland ! 

When  next  day  in  Pall  Mall  that  historical  contrast  was  read 
between  the  Irish  gentlemen — ^the  Tyrconnels,  Sarsfields,  O'Briens, 
McCarthys — who  fought  against  the  Orange  invader  and  the  English 
leaders  who  submitted  tamely  to  him,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  newly 
admitted  batch  of  the  Carlton  questioned  an  older  member,  ^  Can  ib 
be  possible  that  the  Prime  Minister  said  this  ?'  To  which  the  other 
replied,  *  Yes,  but  it  was  said  by  him  as  the  author  of  Coningsby.* 

That  answer  suggests  the  question.  In  which  capacity  was  he  the 
greater  man,  as  the  minister  of  State  or  as  the  author  ?  He  himself 
has  said,  ^  A  great  man  is  not  the  personage  in  the  Windsor  uniform 
with  a  star,  but  the  man  who  affects  the  mind  of  his  generation.' 
Measured  by  that  standard  the  author  of  Coningeby  has  perhaps 
higher  claims  to  be  considered  a  great  man  than  the  negotiator  at 
Berlin.  As  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  about  Sebastopol  a  combination 
of  emperors  may  at  any  moment  annul  what  was  signed  in  Prince 
Bismark's  palace  and  make  it  prudent  for  us  to  forget  it ;  but  the 
TpSLgea  of  Coningeby  cannot  be  so  easily  blotted  out,  and,  in  fact,  they 
have  already  influenced  the  mind  of  a  generation. 

But  more  than  this:  Disraeli  told  the  world  five  years  after 
Coningeby  was  published  that  it  was  his  manifesto  of  true  Tory 
policy.  He  repeated  this  twenty  years  later  in  the  general  preface  to 
his  collected  works  written  at  Hughenden  in  1870,  after  he  had  been 
First  Minister  of  the  Grown  and  had  held  office  three  times. 

During  that  period,  mostly  in  opposition,  but  sometimes  in  office, 
how  often  in  his  conversation  he  indicated  that  which  runs  through- 
out the  pages  of  Coningeby — ^his  scorn  for  the  mediocrities  who 
tried  to  write  Orangeism  and  Toryism.    Any  one  who  really  knew  hb 

>  Hantard's  Debates,  April  3, 1868. 
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views  about  Ireland  must  have  been  aware,  when  in  1870  he  delibe- 
rately endorsed  and  reiterated  the  sentiments  of  Coningaby^  that  there 
was  not,  &om  one  end  of  the  work  to  the  other,  a  single  sentence  that 
expressed  his  main  purpose  more  truly  than  the  following : — 

*  I  look  upon  an  Orangeman/  said  Coningsby, '  as  a  pure  Whig,  the  only  professor 
and  practiser  of  unadulterated  Whiggism.'  ^ 

In  a  preceding  chapter,  having  referred  to  what  he  r^arded  as 
one  of  three  great  elements  of  true  Tory  policy,  *  the  rescue  of  our 
Eoman  Catholic  fellow  subjects  from  the  Puritanic  yoke,'  he  thus 
summarises  the  history  of  Whiggism  and  the  Whigs : — 

It  is  in  the  plunder  of  the  Church  that  we  must  seek  for  the  primary  cause  of  our 
political  exclusion  and  our  commercial  restraint.  That  unhallowed  booty  created 
a  factitious  aristocracy,  ever  fearful  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  regorge  thdr 
sacrilegious  spoil.  To  prevent  this  they  took  refuge  in  political  religionism,  and 
paltering  with  the  disturbed  consciences  or  the  pious  fantaaies  of  a  portion  of  the 
people,  they  organised  them  into  religious  sects.  These  became  the  unconsdoiis 
pnetorians  of  their  ill-gotten  domains.  At  the  head  of  these  religionists  they  hare 
continued  ever  since  to  govern,  or  powerfully  to  influence,  this  country.  They  have 
in  that  time  pulled  down  thrones  and  churches,  changed  dynasties,  abrogated  and 
remodelled  parliaments ;  they  have  disfranchised  Scotland  and  oonfiecated  Ireland. 

To  this  description  of  the  vigour  and  consistency  of  the  Whig 
party  he  adds — 

The  Whigs  introduced  sectarian  religion,  sectarian  religion  led  to  political  ex- 
clusion, and  political  exclusion  was  soon  accompanied  by  commercial  restraint' 

But  his  references  to  the  Dutch  conquest,  the  sword  of  Sarsfield, 
the  Orangemen,  and  the  Whigs  were  not  the  only  historical  refer- 
ences that  the  national  party  in  Ireland  could  appreciate.  There  are 
other  themes  that  touch  the  heart  of  Ireland — the  so-called  rebellion 
of  1641,  the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  the  *  curse  of  Cromwell,'  the 
Puritan  regime.  How  has  Mr.  Disraeli  dealt  with  these  ?  He  has 
dealt  with  them  exactly  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Edmund  Burke,  by  Thomas  Davis,  and  by  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy.  In  Coningsby  and  Sybil  he  refers  to  some  of  them.  In  the 
preface  to  his  collected  works  published  when  he  was  Prime  Minister 
he  refers  to  others.  In  his  speech  of  February  1844  he  deals  with  them 
all.  What  was  the  speech  of  February  1844  ?  It  was  his  fisivouritc 
speech,  but  since  his  death  it  has  been  invested  with  a  certain  amount 
of  mystery. 

In  a  room  that  has  a  sad  association  with  the  memory  of  Addison 
the  Irish  question  was  touched  upon  in  the  autumn  of  1882  at  one 
of  those  dinner  parties  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  in  spite  of  the 
classic  party  atmosphere  of  the  historic  house,  had  sometimes  so 
much  enjoyed.  A  lady  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  for  half  a  cen- 
tury expressed  some  interest  at  hearing  a  passage  quoted  from  the 
speech  of  February  1844,  and  she  desired  the  gentleman  who  had 

*  Book  vi.,  chap  iii.         ■  Coningtiby;  or,  tits  Nm  Oeneratumy  book  ii.,  chapter  L 
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mentioned  the  speech  to  get  her  the  volume  containing  it.  His  own 
copy  was  not  in  London,  so  he  tried  to  get  the  volume  at  the  ordi* 
nary  "bookshops,  but  in  vain.  He  went  to  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
CShatto  &  Windus.  They  had  not  a  single  copy,  and  they  added 
that  they  should  be  much  surprised  if  a  copy  could  be  found.  He 
induced  Mr.  Quaritch  to  set  his  agents  at  work,  but  even  that 
Bismark  of  the  book  world  had  to  report  that  not  a  copy  could  be 
got.  In  short,  the  edition  had  been  carefully  suppressed  after  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  death. 

The  following  is  the  title-page  of  the  suppressed  volume: 
^Speeches  on  the  Conservative  Policy  of  the  Last  Thirty  YearSj 
imcluding  the  Speech  at  the  Literary  Fund  Dvaner.  Specially 
corrected  by  the  Author.  By  the  Et.  Hon'Ue  B.  Disraeli,  M,P., 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  London :  Chatto  and  Windus,  Pub- 
lishers, 1874.'  The  third  speech  in  the  volume  is  '  On  the  State  of 
Ireland.  House  of  Commons,  February  16,  1844.'  At  most  of  the 
bookshops  where  this  edition  had  in  vain  been  asked  for  other 
editions  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speeches  were  produced  (none  of  them 
specially  corrected  by  the  author),  and  the  two-volume  edition  of  his 
speeches  published  since  his  death  was  to  be  seen  everywhere.  But 
in  all  those  editions  his  speech  of  February  1844  on  Ireland  is 
omitted,  whilst  earlier  and  later  speeches  are  freely  given.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  those  guardians  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  fame 
who  suppressed  the  speech  would  also  like  to  suppress,  if  it  were 
possible,  another  production  of  1844.  To  erase  Coningsby  from  his 
collected  works  would,  however,  be  more  difficult. 

The  suppressed  speech  was  not  only  specially  corrected  by  the 
author  in  1869  and  republished  in  1874;  it  is  the  only  speech  in 
the  collection  that  is  prefaced  by  an  elaborate  note  showing  the 
importance  attached  to  it  *  by  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Card  well,  Mr.  Glad*- 
stone,  and  others,'  and  reiterating  his  own  opinion  respecting  the 
sentiment  that  pervades  the  speech. 

What  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  speech?  *A  more 
closely  woven  tissue  of  argument  and  observation  has  seldom  been 
known  in  the  debates  of  this  House.' ^  Of  all  the  thousands  of 
speeches  that  lie  buried  in  Hansard  how  few  merit  that  description  I 
And  of  those  few  what  a  still  smaller  number  have  been  referred  to 
in  debate  as  worth  remembering  five-and-twenty  years  after  having 
been  spoken  I  In  the  same  debate  another  leading  Liberal  described 
it  as  *  probably  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons.'  But  this  cannot  be  the  reason  why  the  editor 
of  the  two- volume  edition  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speeches— who,  it  is 
understood,  consulted  one  of  his  executors — should  have  omitted  this 
particular  speech.  Perhaps  some  clue  to  its  posthumous  suppression 
may  be  found  in  another  sentence  of  Mr.  Gladstone :  *  The  whole  of 
♦  HamareTi  Debates,  April  3, 1868. 
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that  speech  referable  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  may  be  fairly  summed 
up  in  the  single  word  **  Destruction." '  The  accuracy  of  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  cannot  be  denied ;  and  that  fact  may  partly  justify, 
from  a  certain  point  of  view,  the  suppression  of  the  speech.  But 
fifom  that  point  of  view — not  a  very  elevated  or  Disraelian  one — the 
overwhelming  reason  why  it  should  be  suppressed  is  that  the  whole 
sentiment  of  the  speech  is  so  utterly  wrong.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  it  is  not  only  a  closely  woven  tissue  of  argument,  but  it 
breathes  the  sentiment  of  Irish  nationality  and  historic  truth.  YThat 
in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  the  Emigrationists  and  Gromwellians  of  our 
day,  can  be  so  utterly  wrong?  ^National  sentiment  and  historic 
fiacts  to  be  associated  with  Lord  Beaconsfield!  when  we  want  to 
denounce  the  one  and  to  ignore  the  other  I ' 

A  group  of  parish  priests  in  a  midland  county  in  Ireland  asked 
a  young  candidate  in  1859  why  in  his  election  address  he  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  was  the  first  time,  they  said, 
they  had  seen  that  name  in  an  election  address  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  What  had  Mr.  Disraeli  said  or  done  for  Ireland? 
Was  it  not  the  same  man  that  the  Liberator  had  attacked  ?  In 
reply  the  candidate  referred  at  some  length  to  the  speech  of 
February  1844 ;  he  quoted  some  passages  from  Ooningsby^  he 
described  Mr.  Disraeli's  Land  Bill  of  1852,  and  he  alluded  to  the 
&ct  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  arranged  with  Loid 
Naas  and  Mr.  Whiteside  that  the  same  Bill  should  be  passed  in 
1859  if  the  Administration  were  given  the  opportunity  of  doing  sa 
He  was  able  to  say,  'If  Mr.  Disraeli  gets  a  reasonable  lease  of 
power,  the  Irish  farmers  wiU  get  something  like  fixity  of  tenure.' 

Twice  in  1860  that  same  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke 
to  him  of  the  speech  on  Ireland  of  February  1844.  The  first  time 
he  listened  in  silence.  On  the  second  occasion  he  observed, '  Tou 
have  referred  to  the  speech  of  sixteen  years  ago  and  to  Coni'ngAy 
almost  in  the  same  breath.  You  have  recognised  the  resemblance. 
They  were,  in  fact,  intellectual  twins,  conceived  at  the  same 
moment;  but  what  di£ferent  fates  I  Except  yourself  I  know  no 
one  who  opens  that  old  volume  of  Hansard.'  It  was  on  that 
occasion  he  made  a  remark  which,  though  unconnected  with  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  may  perhaps  be  repeated :  <  Let  me  tell  yoa 
how  to  get  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the  House  is  sittings 
be  always  in  your  place ;  when  it  is  not  sitting  read  Hansard.' 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  a  young 
Xrishman  who  had  dared  to  dream  of  uniting  Protestant  Conser- 
vatives and  national  Catholics  for  Irish  objects  should  have  been 
a  student  of  that  speech.  At-  the  time  of  its  delivery  Thomas 
Davis  had  acknowledged  its  genuine  Irish  sentiment  and  elevated 
tone.  He  had  also  seen  the  effect  of  Ooningaby  on  the  Conservative 
party.    In  an  article  in  the  NcUion  Davis  wrote  in  1844 — 
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The  ConaerTatiTe  party,  without  union  and  without  principle,  is  breaking  up. 
Its  English  section  is  dividing  into  the  tools  of  expediency  and  the  pioneers  of  a 
new  generation,  its  Irish  section  into  Oastle  hacks  and  National  ConservatiTes. 

What  were  the  Irish  doctrines  of  the  new  generation  as  developed 
in  the  speech  of  February  1844  ?  That  Irish  Protestants  and  Irish 
Catholics  could  combine  for  the  good  government  of  Ireland ;  that 
the  religion  of  Irishmen  like  Swift,  Burke,  or  Crrattan  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  evils-  of  Ireland;  that  <the  condition  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  traced  not  to  Protestantism  but  to  Puritanism.'  That  was  a 
genuine  national  sentiment.  It  was  then  and  is  still  an  absolute 
truth.  It  is  a  truth  without  a  full  appreciation  of  which  no  Irish 
national  party  can  exist. 

But  the  speech  of  February  1844  exposes  in  detail  the  male- 
volent spirit  of  Puritanism,  and  traces  to  its  real  cause  the  misery  of 
Ireland.  More  than  this :  it  suggests  the  remedy.  But  let  Mr. 
Disraeli  speak  for  himself: — 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  to  he  traced  not  to  Protestantism,  hut  to  Pnri- 
tanism.  It  is  the  consequence  of  that  stem  system  which  in  this  country  has 
destroyed  those  institutions  which  we  are  now  all  handed  together  to  support  I 
know  it  may  he  said  that  this  social  state,  which  we  wish  to  see  revived  in  Ireland, 
was  immediately  followed  hy  the  Irish  rehellion.  A  rehellion  against  what  P 
Against  a  Parliament  rehelling  themselves  against  their  King.  That  rehellion  in 
Ireland  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Government  of  an  essentially  national 
character — the  Convention  of  Kilkenny,  a  hody  with  whom  the  King  of  England 
was  more  than  once  in  treaty.  The  King  of  England  through  Glamorgan  (after- 
wards the  famous  Marquis  of  Worcester)  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  settlement 
of  Ireland  with  the  Oonvention  of  Elilkenny,  in  the  secret  articles  of  which  were 
laid  down  the  principles  upon  which  the  pacification  of  Ireland  was  then  to  take 
place.  The  secret  articles  of  that  treaty  were  merely  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
should  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  equality  which  they  had  done  previously 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war — viz.  that  they  should  not  be  called  on  to  take 
the  oaths  of  supremacy ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  Protestant  Church,  that  there 
should  be  a  recognised  equality  between  the  two  Churches.  These  were  the  articles 
which  Charles  the  First,  by  his  word  of  honour,  ratified. 

It  will,  then,  be  seen  tiiat  it  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  political 
opinions — it  is  not  a  necessary  quality  of  what  is  called  Toryism— that  we  should 
look  upon  the  Irish  people  as  stntngers  to  us  either  in^interest  or  affection.  On  the 
contrary,  the  system  of  exclusion  has  been  fostered  not  by  the  Tory  pai^y :  they 
did  not  invent  the  Penal  Code. 

The  Tory  party  are  the  natural  allies  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  was  not  the  Tory  party  that  made  a  factitious  aristocracy  out  of  the  plunder 
of  the  Church.  The  Penal  Code  was  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new 
spirit  was  infused  into  what  is  caUed  the  Protestant  Church]of  Ireland — a  Puritanic 
spirit — and  from  that  moment  the  Church  of  Ireland  lost  all  its  influence,  and  then 
those  unfortunate  consequences  which  have  ensued  had  their  origin. 

He  then  touched  on  what  he  had  said  in  a  former  session  on  the 
Irish  Corporations  Bill.  One  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  recent  bio- 
graphers thus  describes  the  speech  of  1839 : — 

Of  the  Bill  itself  he  made  complaint  that  its  main  principle  was  not  local 
government  but  centralisation,  and  he  argued  that  under  a  system  so  managed  the 
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zeal  rights  and  liberties  of  Ireland — ^her  true  measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
-•—could  never  be  assured.    0*Connell  for  the  first  lime  in  his  life  cheered  him.' 

No  wonder  that  O'Connell  should  have  cheered  the  Tory  advo- 
cate of  local  government  for  Ireland.  But  to  return  to  the  speech 
of  February  1844.  Dealing  with  the  phrase  'justice  to  Ireland,'  he 
said: — 

Justice  to  Ireland  has  been  said  to  mean  an  identity  of  institutions  with  Eng- 
land. I  believe  that  to  be  the  greatest  fallacy  that  can  be  brought  forwaid.  I 
always  thought  that  the  greatest  cause  of  miBsry  in  Ireland  was  the  identity  of 
institutions  with  England.  Surely  we  have  given  them  similar  institutions  more 
than  enough.  How  can  people  ask  for  an  identity  of  institutions  when  the  very 
primary  and  most  important  institution  of  all,  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  is 
opposed  by  the  Irish  people  P 

When  the  subject  of  municipal  corporations  was  before  the  House  I  expreased 
these  opinions.  I  said  that  instead  of  having  an  identity  of  institutions  you  should 
get  rid  of  all  those  English  institutions  which  you  have  forced  upon  that  country. 

Having  thus  laid  down  true  national  principles  as  opposed  to  the 
Anglicising  system  of  the  Castle,  he  continued : — 

These  are  Toiy  principles,  the  natural  principles  of  the  democracy  of  England. 
They  may  not  be  the  principles  of  those  consistent  gentlemen  whose  fathers  Had 
in  England  for  Charles  the  First,  and  who  now  would  support  in  Ireland  the 
tyranny  established  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  They  certainly  are  not  the  Toiy  princi- 
ples of  those  who  would  associate  Toryism  with  restricted  commerce  and  with  a 
continual  assault  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  they  are  Tory  principles,  soeh 
as  I  find  them  in  the  pages  of  eminent  writers,  such  as  they  were  practised  at 
happy  epochs  in  the  history  of  this  country  by  eminent  statesmen.  They  may  be 
opinions  now  very  feebly  advocated,  feebly  supported  in  this  House,  iQ  understood 
at  this  moment  in  the  country ;  but  they  are  principles  which  have  made  the 
country  great,  and  which  I  believe  can  alone  keep  the  country  great. 

Further  on,  whilst  still  vindicating  true  Tory  principles,  he 
described  in  general  terms  the  sort  of  Executive  that  should  be  or- 
ganised in  Ireland,  an  Executive  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
existed  in  1844  and  which  exists  to  this  day : — 

Let  us  forget  two  centuries  of  political  conduct  for  which  Toryism  is  not 
responsible ;  let  us  recur  to  the  benignant  policy  of  Charles  the  First ;  then  we 
may  settle  Ireland  with  honour  to  ourselves,  with  kindness  to  the  people,  and  with 
safety  to  the  realm.  At  every  period  when  Tory  politics  and  Tory  statesmen  have 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  powerful  trammels  of  Whig  policy  you  will 
invariably  observe  that  there  has  been  a  hope  for  Ireland,  a  streak  of  light  observ- 
able in  its  gloomy  horizon.  Did  not  Mr.  Pitt,  the  last  of  Tory  statesmen,  propose 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland  which,  had  they  been  agreed  to  by  Padia- 
ment,  would  have  saved  Ireland  from  her  present  condition  P  You  would  have  had 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  emancipated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  you  would 
have  had  the  Church  question  too  settled  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  it  will,  in 
my  mind,  still  be  settled  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  it  will  be  settled,  I  have  no 
doubt,  upon  principles  analogous  to  those  which  were  laid  down  by  a  great  stutes- 
man  in  1636.  If  we  want  permanently  to  settle  Irish  affidis  with  credit  to  oursdves 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Irish  people,  we  must  reconstruct  the  social  system 

*  The  Public  lAfe  of  the  Earl  qf  BeaeoneJUld,  X.O.,  by  Francis  Hitchman,  p.  75. 
London:  1881. 
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of  that  country;  and  we  must  commence  by  organising  a  very  comprehensive  and 
pervading  Ezecutiye. 

Having  criticised  what  he  called  the  false  and  cowardly  delicacy 
of  the  Conservative  Government,  he  came  to  the  passage  which  has 
been  so  often  quoted : — 

The  noble  Lord  oflfeTS  a  little  thing  in  a  great  way.  This  is  not  what  I  wish. 
I  want  to  see  a  public  man  come  forward  and  say  what  the  Irish  question  is.  .  .  • 
A  dense  population  in  extreme  distress  inhabit  an  island  where  there  is  an  Esta- 
blished Church  which  is  not  their  Church,  and  a  territorial  aristocracy  the  richest 
of  whom  live  in  distant  capitals.  Thus  you  have  a  starving  population,  an  absentee 
aristocracy,  an  alien  Church,  and  in  addition  the  weakest  Executive  in  the 
world.    That  is  the  Irish  question. 

Well,  now,  what  would  honourable  gentlemen  say  if  they  were  reading  of  a 
country  in  that  position  P  They  would  say  at  once,  *  The  remedy  is  revolution.' 
But  the  Irish  cannot  have  a  revolution;  and  why  P  Because  Ireland  is  connected 
with  another  and  a  more  powerful  country.  Now,  what  is  the  consequence  P  The 
connection  with  England  thus  becomes  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 
If  the  connection  with  England  prevents  a  revolution,  and  a  revolution  be  the  only 
remedy,  England  logically  is  in  the  odious  position  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
misery  in  Ireland. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  an  English  Minister  P  To  effect  by  his  policy  all 
those  changes  which  a  revolution  would  do  by  force.  That  is  the  Irish  question  in 
its  integrity.  It  is  quite  evident  that  to  effect  this  we  must  have  an  Executive  in 
Ireland  which  shall  bear  a  much  nearer  relation  to  the  leading  classes  and  characters 
of  the  country  than  it  does  at  present. 

In  one  respect  those  who  have  quoted  that  famous  passage, 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  ^Bright  in  1868  or  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  in  January  1884,  have  not  done  it  full  justice.  They 
have  stopped  short  after  quoting  that  part  which  appeared  to  indicate 
the  necessity  of  great  social  and  ecclesiastical  reforms,  or,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  the  policy  of  *  Destruction.*  But  they  have  not 
quoted  and  enforced  the  constructive  part,  the  remedy  Mr.  Disraeli 
suggests.  To  change  the  land  system  and  the  Church  system  would 
n6t  have  much  political  effect ;  such  changes  could  not  content  the 
Irish  people  unless  a  new  Executive  were  constructed.  How  is  a 
comprehensive  Executive  to  be  secured,  an  Executive  representing 
the  leading  classes  and  characters  of  Ireland  ? 

The  present  Prime  Minister  has  been  Secretary  of  State  in 
Downing  Street.  He  knows  how  the  problem  indicated  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  been  solved  in  the  colonies.  He  knows  that  the  colonies 
that  are  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  loyal  are  governed  by  Execu- 
tives representing  the  leading  classes  and  characters  of  the  conmiunity. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  Mr.  Disraeli  had  pointed  to  what 
the  Irish  Executive  should  be,  he  again  referred  to  the  policy  of 
Charles  the  First. 

Not  speaking  on  the  hustings  or  in  the  heat  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  but  writing  in  the  solitude  of  Hughenden  in  October  1870, 
he  thus  reviews  the  political  progranmie  of  the  true  Tory  party  as 
reconstructed  and  inspired  by  himself: — 
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To  goTom  Ireland  accoidiog  to  the  policy  of  Charles  the  First,  and  not  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  to  emancipate  the  political  constituency  of  1832  iirom  its  sec- 
tarian bondage  and  contracted  sympathies,  to  elevate  the  pbydcal  as  well  as  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  by  establishing  that  labour  required  regalation  u 
much  as  property,  and  aU  this  rather  by  the  use  of  ancient  forms  and  tiie  restora- 
tion of  the  past  than  by  political  revolutions  founded  on  abstract  ideas,  appeared  to 
be  the  course  which  the  circumstances  of  this  country  required,  and  which,  practi- 
cally speaking,  could  only,  with  all  their  faults  and  backslidings,  be  undertiJanand 
accomplished  by  a  reconstructed  Tory  party. 

What  ancient  forms  and  restoration  of  the  past  would  enable  us 
to  govern  Ireland  according  to  the  policy  of  Charles  the  First  ?  Did 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  indicate'  them  rightly  in  their  recent  address 
to  the  Qaeen  when  they  suggested  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  forms 
of  legislation  ?  What  were  the  political  features  of  Ireland  when 
governed  according  to  the  policy  of  Charles  the  First  ?  A  hte  Irish 
Cabinet  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Mr.  d'Arcy  McGee, 
gives  an  answer  to  the  question  in  his  History  of  Ireland.  He  refers 
to  the  declaratory  resolution,  fifteenth  of  Charles  the  First,  that 
Ireland  was  governed  byjno  statutes  except  those  made  and  esta- 
blished in  the  kingdom[^of  Ireland,  and  according  to  the  lawful  custom 
used  in  the  same  kingdom ;  and  he  points  out  how  under  viceroys 
of  Charles  the  First  there  was  the  same  wise  and  patriotic  parlia- 
mentary practice  as  was  achieved  by  Grattan  in  1782. 

But  the  clearest  answer  to  the  question  is  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
himself.  How  does  he  describe  the  period  to  the  policy  of  which  a 
reconstructed  Tory  party  should  revert  ?  Here  are  his  own  words 
from  the  speech  of  February  1844 : — 

At  that  period  there  was  a  Parliament  in  Dublin.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  Parliament  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  govemmeot  wis  at  that 
time  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  State  presided  over  by  a  Protestant  Depatj;  yet 
many  of  that  Council  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Referring  to  the  journal  of  an  English  baronet  who  visited  the 
country  in  1635|  Mr.  Disraeli  continues,  Ireland  then  exhibited 
*  the  most  perfect  civil  and  political  equality,  the  government  of 
the  country  being  in  general  carried  on  by  Roman  Catholic  subjects.' 

The  contrast  between  such  a  policy  and  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
is  not  merely  the  contrast  between  civil  liberty  and  coercion.  What- 
ever Irish  members  were  permitted  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Cromwell 
had  to  cross  the  Channel  and  attend  the  Parliament  in  LondoB. 
They  had  not  to  do  so  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 

In  that  particular  period,  then,  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  more  than 
once  pointed  as  his  favourite  epoch  in  Irish  history,  there  was  a  free 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  not  the  Parliament  of  one  religion,  hut  a 
Parliament  of  the  nation,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
government  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  an  Executive  beaiing 
a  much  nearer  relation  to  the  leading  classes  and  characters  of 
Ireland  than  in  our  own  day.     Why  did  he  not  do  this  when  he  had 
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the  power?  He  never  had  it.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
present  Prime  Minister  the  difference  between  office  and  power,  and 
how  a  wise  Irish  policy  can  be  defeated  or  delayed  by  an  honest  but 
imperfectly  educated  political  party. 

Theorists  abuse  government  by  party,  but  party  tactics,  what- 
ever may  be  their  immediate  aim,  end  in  the  long  run  in  alternate 
Administrations  more  or  less  good.  Mr.  Disraeli's  Irish  policy  was 
of  course  controlled  by  party  exigencies,  but  from  time  to  time  it 
showed  glimpses  of  true  national  spirit.  In  1 852  his  Lord-Lieutenant 
rode  into  Dublin  with  a  green  badge  displayed,  as  befitted  a  Tory 
of  the  Young  England  stamp,  and  his  last  lev^  was  deserted  by 
somie  northern  gentlemen  because  he  had  disapproved  of  Orange 
demonstrations.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  did  something  more  practical 
than  this.  The  brief  Administration  of  1852  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Bill  the  principle  of  which  was  described  by  Lord 
Pabnerston  as  confiscation,  because  it  declared  that  the  tenants'  im- 
provements should  be  treated  by  law  as  the  property  of  the  tenants. 
Eetrospective  compensation,  which  was  the  essence  of  the  Bill,  meant 
fixity  of  tenure  ;  giving,  in  short,  to  the  tenant  a  part  ownership  in 
the  land,  and  in  some  cases,  as  the  Tenant  League  admitted,  the  larger 
share  of  the  value  of  the  land.  Fixity  of  tenure,  as  Lord  Derby 
points  out  in  this  Seview  for  October  1881,  is  peasant  proprietary. 

Whilst  the  Irish  National  party  heartily  welcomed  this  Bill  the 
Liberal  Castle  hacks  and  the  Orangemen  united  in  opposing  it. 
The  Dublin  Evening  Mail — the  able  organ  of  the  Orange  party — 
attacked  Mr.  Disraeli  then  and  for  many  years  after  in  language  simi- 
lar to  that  with  which  it  now  speaks  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Pamell. 

How  few  seem  to  know  anything  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Irish  land 
policy  of  1852  I  Yet  it  gave  official  sanction  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  speech  of  February  1844 — that  is,  it  gave  practical  shape  to  the 
territorial  reforms  indicated  in  that  speech.  More  than  this :  a  few 
months  before  his  death  he  himself  described  [and  vindicated  his 
Irish  land  policy  of  1852. 

Though  for  many  years  that  policy  has  been  either  forgotten  or 
misrepresented,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
it,  for  in  the  month  of  January  of  this  year  the  best  living  vdtness 
to  its  merits  and  to  what  then  occurred  has  given  his  testimony  on 
the  subject. 

In  Sir  Charles  Cravan  Duffy's  article  in  this  Beview,  having 
referred  to  the  fact  that  from  an  early  date  Mr.  Disraeli  understood 
the  Irish  problem,  he  speaks  highly  of  his  disposition  towards  Ireland 
as  far  as  he  could  gather  it  from  the  personal  communications  he 
then  had,  as  an  Irish  member,  with  him. 

On  the  land  question  Sir  Charles  Cravan  Duffy  says  : — 

In  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  of  1852  Mr.  Disraeli  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  more  generous  in  its  provisions  than  Mr.  G]adstone*8 
Vol.  XVL— No.  92.  Z  Z 
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Land  Act  of  1870,  thougli  iax  less  so  than  \nB  Land  Act  of  1881.  At  this  pomt  & 
joint  attack  on  the  Administration  was  planned  by  the  Whigs  and  Peelites  in  the 
shape  of  a  Free  Trade  motion,  and  the  balance  of  parties  at  the  moment  rendered 
the  vote  of  the  tenant  Leaguers  decisive.  After  some  negotiation  the  leaders  of  the 
party  agreed  to  vote  with  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  coming  division  rather  than  risk  the 
loss,  of  such  a  measure  as  his  Land  Bill. 

Having  described  the  intrigue  by  which  the  Irish  party  wm 
induced  to  violate  the  agreement  it  had  made  with  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  which  led  to  his  defeat  and  to  the  loss  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
Sir  Charles  Gravan  Duffy  adds  :— 

The  Aberdeen  Government,  which  succeeded  them,  instead  of  taMng  up  the 
land  question  at  the  point  which  it  had  reached — a  conoesdon  freely  promiBed  hr 
party  canvassers  before  the  division — set  about  comtptiag  the  Irish  piierty.  They 
gave  office  to  the  notorious  John  Sadleir.  '.  .  .  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  bndloid 
of  an  impoverished  Irish  tenantry,  scoffed  at  the  proposal  of  recognising  tenast 
right  \  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  at  home  the  deserters  found  unexpected  suppon 
from  a  section  of  bishops  and  priests  under  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Cullen^who, 
fresh  from  a  Roman  cloister,  confounded  the  legitimate  dums  of  the  people  with 
Italian  projects  which  he  detested.  The  Irish  party  was  disabled,  sad  fioaSj 
broken  up  »  .  .  and  the  attention  of  Parliament  long  diverted  from  the  wrongs  of 
Irish  farmers. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  quari^ers  this  testimony  to  Lord  Beacoos- 
field's  Irish  land  policy  jnay  not  be  agreeabla  There  are  so^ed 
Conservatives  who  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the 
Tory  chief  was  in  favour  of  retrospective  compensation.  Suchindivi- 
duris  may,  perhaps,  say,  We  admit  that  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Irish  National  party  at  the  time,  is  the 
best  living  witness  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  Irish  policy  in  1852 ;  but  what 
Englishman  thinks  it  worth  while  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  thirty 
years  ago  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered.  There  was  one  Englishman 
who  cared  to  do  so. 

On  one  of  the  last  occasions  in  which  he  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Lords  Lord  Beaconsfield  said : — 

I  may  remind  your  Lordships  that  so  early  as  the  year  1862,  after  some 
attempts  had  been  made — ^but  not  of  a  very  large  character — to  legislate  for  the 
state  of  Ireland,  founded  on  the  conclusions  recommended  by  the  Devon  Gommiflr 
sion,  a  Government  was  formed  in  this  country,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  he » 
member,  which  resolved  to  deal  with  this  question,  and,  if  possible,  to  grapple 
with  it.« 

He  then  quoted  from  a  speeoh  he  had  made  in  the  House  of 
Conmions  in  1870,  to  the  following  eflTect: — 

The  particular  Bill  which  we  brought  forward  in  1862,  which  would  bTe 
regulated  the  relations  between  landbrd  and  tenant  in  L^eland,  was  referred,  ifter 
the  fall  of  our  Government,  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  labours  of  that  Select 
Committee  I  will  not  dwell  upon,  because  it  would  weary  the  House  and  time  isill 
not  permit.  They  experienced  various  complications  and  many  strange  vicissitudes ; 
but  this  was  the  result:  every  provision  in  the  Bill  that  we  brought  forward  to 
regulate  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  was  adopted  by  that 
Committee,  with  one  vital  exception,  and  a  BUI  was  at  last  passed  in  1660  to 
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regulate  tlioee  relatioBS,  with  the  omission  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  vital  clause 
in  the  Bill  of  1852 — ^namely^  that  which  gave  compensation  to  the  tenant  for 
improTements,  and  retrospective  compensation,    . 

This  was  the  last  speech  Lord  Beaconsfield  delivered  on  the  Irish 
land  question.  In  a  few  months  he  was  in  his  grave  at  Hughenden. 
Why  did  he  remind  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  vital  importance  he 
had  for  thirty  years  attached  to  retrospective  compensation  for  Irish 
tenants  ?  No  party  object  was  to  be  gained.  It  was  not  to  educate 
again  the  landed  magnates  he  was  addressing  that  he  gave  them 
this  episode  of  recent  history.  Those,  however,  who  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  him  to  be  able  to  realise  his  ruling  passion — a  love 
of  honourable  fame — could  understand  his  motive  in  thus  recording 
such  opinions  at  the  close  of  his  career. 

Even  those  who  care  more  for  the  division  lobby  than  for  fame 
will,  perhaps,  recognise  some  merit  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  Irish  land  policy 
and  the  attempt  to  unite  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  National  Con- 
servatives, when  they  remember  that  in  Lord  Palmerston's  last  Par- 
liament Mr.  Disraeli  had  a  clear  majority  of  the  Irish  members 
voting  with  him.  From  1859  to  1865  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives from  Ireland  returned  as  Conservatives  I  What  a  difference 
now  !  and  what  a  still  greater  difference  we  are  about  to  see ! 

In  what  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  called  the  great  speech,  nobly 
conceived  and  nobly  expressed,  in  which  the  present  Prime  Minister 
proposed  a  public  monument  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that,  were  he  a  young  man  entering  public  life,  he  would  take 
for  his  future  guidance  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
one  of  those  he  described  being  'his  long-sighted  persistency  of 
purpose,  reaching  from  his  first  entrance  on  the  avenue  of  life  to  its 
very  close.* 

How  do  we  find  that  persistency  of  purpose  exhibited  in  his  Irish 
policy  ?  Notably  in  his  recognition  of  popular  sentiment  in  dealing 
vrith  Ireland,  and  especially  of  that  sentiment  as  inseparably  associ- 
ated with  Irish  history.  He  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  his  regard 
for  that  sentiment  when  he  directed  the  Treasury  minute  to  be 
prepared  for  the  cost  of  translating  and  publishing  the  valuable 
materials  of  Irish  history  that  hitherto  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  consent  to  publish.  Indeed  in  this,  the  guiding  principle 
of  his  irish  policy,  he  is  apart  from  every  English  statesman  of  his 
time.  Amidst  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  from  which  others 
•  are  not  free,  in  this  he  stands  above  them  all  and  alone. 

What  has  been  described  as  the  hard-headed,  logical  school  of 
statesmen,  of  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  is  a  type,  object  to  the  study 
of  Irish  history,  on  the  ground  that  it  leads  inevitably  to  Irish 
nationality.  Lord  Sherbrooke  does  not  represent  the  majority  into 
whose  hands  the  government  of  England  is  about  to  pass.  But  men 
like  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  Lord  Grey  represent  that  once  powerftil 
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class  of  administrators  who  created  what  they  called  the  National 
Board  and  the  Provincial  Colleges.  When,  half  a  century  ago,  these 
administrators  took  into  their  hands  the  responsibility  of  educating 
the  Irish  people,  they  resolved  to  check  and  destroy,  as  fax  as  they 
could  do  so,  the  study  of  Irish  history.  When  they  established  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  whilst  a  professor  of  the  Irish  language  might  he 
allowed,  no  teaching  of  Irish  history  was  to  be  tolerated.  Against 
all  this  the  National  party,  from  the  days  of  Thomas  Davis  to  the 
Parliamentary  session  of  1884,  have  earnestly  protested. 

Boycotted  by  the  Castle  authorities,  the  study  of  Irish  history 
is  heartily  welcomed  in  every  true  Irish  home,  from  the  rooms  of 
some  of  the  patriotic  Protestant  clergymen  of  Trinity  College  to  the 
fireside  of  the  peasant.  Though  it  has  been  placed  on  an  Indei 
Ezpurgatorius  by  the  State  diBpensers  of  education,  Irish  history 
is  taught  in  the  reading-rooms  of  the  National  League  and  in  the 
Young  Men's  Societies,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  Great  Britain,  in 
Canada,  in  Australia,  and  wherever  the  Irish  race  is  found.  Ignored 
by  the  Executive,  it  is  in  fact  the  key  of  the  Irish  policy  they  cannot 
understand. 

Perhaps  there  are  statesmen  in  England  bewildered  by  the  Irish 
question,  and  sincerely  anxious  to  comprehend  it,  who  may  take  a 
lesson  from  the  reading-rooms  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  and  from 
the  memorable  words  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  spoken  when  he  was  Prime 
iVIinister  and  referring  to  his  speech  on  Ireland  of  Febraary  1844:— 

In  my  conscience  the  sentiment  of  that  speech  was  right.  It  may  haye  l)eeo 
expressed  with  the  heedless  rhetoric  which  I  suppose  is  the  appanage  of  all  who 
sit  helow  the  gangway ;  but  in  my  historical  conscience  the  fientiment  of  that 
speech  was  right.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  House  for  aUuding  to 
history.  We  have  been  told  by  a  great  authority  in  this  debate  that  there  nntsl 
be  no  more  history  introduced  into  discussions,  and  I  observe  that  the  ligiit 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe)  has  been  wandering  about  the  country  doimc 
the  recess  delivering  lectures  against  the  study  of  history.  But,  sir,  Irish  policj  L< 
Irish  history,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  any  statesman  who  attempts  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  Ireland  who  is  either  ignorant  of  the  past  or  who  will  not  deign  to  lean 
from  it.' 

Whatever  may  he  the  judgment  of  the  newer  generation  on  hi« 
genius  and  career,  any  one  who  desires  to  uphold  the  true  &me 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  to  vindicate  the  ruling  idea  of  his  Irisb 
policy,  may  point  to  those  words  and  to  the  national  sentiment  d 
the  earlier  speech  to  which  they  refer. 

J.  POPB    HBXniEaBT. 

'  Banzard't  Debatet,  March  16, 1868. 
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A  CORRECTED  PICTURE  OF  THE  ■■ 
.      ,    '  '  HIGHLANDS. 

Kll  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  Highlands  owe  some  very  grateful 
acknowledgment's  to  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick.  As  chairman  of  the 
Bojal  Commission,  he  maintained,  amidst  many  difficulties,  the  tone 
of  a  gentleman  and  the  temper  of  a  judge.  His  dignified  courtesy 
was  unfailing,  and  his  sincere  desire  to  elicit  truth  was  equally  con- 
spicuous.    It  is,  therefore,  with  reluctance  that  I  venture  to  criticise 

•  a  Eeport  which,  by  the  internal  evidence  of  great  ability,  and  of 
great  ingenuity,  is  sufficiently  identified  as  mainly  his.  But  this 
duty  of  criticism  is  imperative  on  all  who  have  any  special  oppor- 
tunity or  means  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

I  never  look  into  thie  Report  of  the  *  Crofters  Commission '  without 
being  reminded  of  the  humorous  description,  by  a  great  admirer,  of 
that  grand  old  national  dish  of  Scotland,  a  sheep^s  head :  *  There's  a 
deal  o'  fine  confeused  feeding  upon  't.'  Of  the  dish  this  is  a  most 
graphic  account.     There  is  some  gristle ;  but  not  much.     There  is 

•  some  pure  muscle  ;  but  not  very  much  of  that  either.  But  there  is^a 
wonderful  abundance'  of  tissues,  chiefly  adipose  and  gelatinous.  These 
are  so  delicately  interwovai,  and  the  qualities  of  each  are  so  modified 
and  tempered  by  the  rest,  that  the  whole  is  most  smooth  and  pleasant 
feeding^  suiting  many  tastes,  an:d  hardly  enabling  one  to  tell  what 
it  is  that  one  has  eaten.    So  it  is  with  the  Report*     There  are  many 

-facts,  but  they  are  widely  scattered.    There  are  many  arguments,  but 
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they  are  curiously  mixed.  For  the  rest,  it  is  as  'fine  confeused 
feeding '  as  the  sheep's  head ;  and  when  we  have  done  with  it,  we  feel 
quite  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it.  First,  one  school  of  opinion  is 
gently  patted  on  the  back,  and  then  immediately  after  it  is  as  gently 
snubbed.  Again,  another  set  of  theorists  are  gratified  by  significant 
admissions,  whilst  very  soon  they  are  mortified  to  find  that  these 
admissions  are  silently  set  aside.  But  the  whole  is  done  with  such 
literary  skjill,  with  such  an  evident  desire  to  maintain  a  judicial 
attitude,  and  with  such  deft  diplomacies  of  ezpressioD,  that  all 
adverse  criticism  is  confounded,  discouraged,  and  disanned.  The 
question  '  What  are  we  to  think  ? '  is  a  question  which  on  many  sub- 
jects may  be  indefinitely  postponed.  It  is  only  when  we  ask  the 
further  question  *What  are  we  to  do?'  in  connection  with  this 
Beport,  that  we  fully  realise  the  maze  of  intellectual  confusions 
and  of  practical  contradictions  in  which  it  leaves  us. 

I  am  very  far,  however,  from  undervaluing  the  general  result  of 
the  carefully  balanced  sentences  which  constitute  a  great  part  of  the 
Beport.  Some  of  the  intimations  conveyed  in  this  form  are,  indeed, 
of  the  highest  importance.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  intimations 
which  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  credibility  of  all  the  *  evidence'  taken 
before  the  Commission  which  consists  of  accusations  against  persons 
or  against  classes.  We  are  reminded  that  the  stories  upon  which 
these  accusations  have  been  based  have  in  many  cases  been  told^bj 
illiterate  persons  speaking  from  early  memory  or  from  hearsay,  or 
from  popular  tradition.'  We  are  reminded  that  the  witnesses  were 
not  on  oath,  that  they  were  not  in  the  t&ce  of  a  court  of  justice, 
where  their  testimony  could  be  sifted  by  cross-examination.  In  short, 
we  are  led  to  understand  very  clearly  that  in  this  respect  the  Commis- 
sion was  little  better  than  a  great  Shop  for  ScandaJ,  in  which  eveiy 
private  spite  could  be  indulged  without  inmiediate  exposure,  eveiy 
unfounded  conception  of  the  past  could  be  embodied  in  a  narratiTe, 
and  every  myth  could  be  represented  as  an  historical  truth.  Of  the 
extent  to  which  advantage  was  taken  of  this  licence  £  cannot  give 
examples  here.  It  is  enough  to  signaUse  and  be  grateful  for  the 
candour  of  the  Beport.  Not  less  valuable  is  the  intimation  that, 
whilst  the  Commission  had  no  adequate  power  and  no  adequate 
opportunity  of  sifting  this  sort  of  testimony,  another  agency  had 
both  the  power  and  the  opportunity  of  preparing  it  beforehand.  It 
was  well  known  to  many,  but  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  prove,  that 
professional  agitators  preceded  the  Commission  and  instructed  the 
poorer  classes  what  they  were  to  say.  Lord  Napier,  however,  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  record  his  official  knowledge  of  this  fiict.  He 
refers  to  it  as  a  *  preparatory  manipulation  *  of  the  evidence ;  and  the 
impression  left  apparently  on  the  mind  of  so  experienced  and  so 
skilful  an  observer  is  conveyed  to  us  rather  intensified  than  modified 
by  the  concluding  observation  that  ^  even  among  the  poorest  and  least- 
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educated  class  who  came  before  us,  there  were  many  exarrvpUa  of 
candour,  kindliness,  and  native  intelligence.' 

This  is  the  very  least  measure  of  praise  which,  under  better  condi- 
tions, the  old  natives  of  the  Highlands  deserve.  There  are  few  such 
natural  gentlemen  in  the  world.  If  we  take  them  in  the  right  way,  that 
is  to  say  apart  from  their  ^  manipulators,'  although  we  shall  find  some 
dense  andmost  curiou8prejudices,and  many  most  erroneous  conceptions 
both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  we  shall  never  fail  to  find  the  most 
perfect  courtesy,  the  most  refined  feeling,  and  an  intelligence  only 
too  rapid  because  it  is  too  impulsive  and  too  imaginative.  The  very 
best  of  these  qualities  lend  themselves  to  ^  manipulation '  in  a  measure 
and  degree  which  men  of  more  prosaic  races  can  hardly  understand. 
With  a  people  living  in  remote  districts,  speaking  a  language  which  is 
still  more  remote  from  all  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  modern  life, 
clinging  with  aflFectionate  remembrance  to  habits  and  usages  which 
belong  to  primitive  ages,  recollecting  only  what  was  really  beautiful, 
and  forgetting  or  glorifying  much  that  was  miserable  and  even  horrid, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  them  hate  and  to  misrepresent  every 
step  which  has  brought  them  nearer  to  the  conditions  of  modem 
society,  and  has  led  them  along  a  path  in  which  their  country  has 
only  followed,  later  than  others,  the  progress  of  all  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  world. 

But  the  candid  and  destructive  criticism  which  the  Commission 
bestows  on  the  oral  testimony  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Highlands, 
must  not  lull  us  into  sleep  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
comes  from  the  Commissioners  themselves.  The  fallacies  which 
honeycomb  the  evidence  of  cotters  and  crofters  living  in  remote 
islands  or  in  secluded  glens  are  not  the  same  fallacies  which  tell  upon 
the  representations  of  educated  men  when  they  are  set  to  draw  up  a 
report  upon  matters  having  a  long  history  and  complex  relations. 
There  is  no  more  delicate  work  than  the  true  handling  of  facts.  It  is 
the  great  diflBculty  even  in  the  physical  sciences ;  whilst  in  the 
sciences  which  deal  with  man,  it  is  the  very  rarest  of  all  accomplish- 
ments. Of  manipulation  in  the  bad  sense  there  is  no  question  here. 
That  against  which  we  have  to  guard  is  the  selection  of  a  few  facts 
and  the  suppression  of  many  others — the  suppression  being  not  wilful, 
but  the  result  of  prepossession.  It  is  wonderful  what  glaring  and 
what  stumbling  facts  men  will  overlook  when  their  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  a  few  selected  circumstances  which  fit  nicely  into  some  vacant 
place  in  their  own  theories  and  foregone  conclusions. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  better  example  of  this  kind  of 
misrepresentation  than  the  very  first  series  of  figures  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  Report.  The  subject-matter  of  those  figures  is  a  very  im- 
portant one — namely,  the  size  of  farms  into  which  the  agricultural  area 
of  the  Highlands  is  divided.  The  object  is  to  show  that  the  country 
is  mainly  thrown  into  a  few  farms  which  are  excessively  large,  with  a 
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great  number  of  crofts  excessively  small,  and  with  few  or  no  middle- 
sized  possessions  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  these  extremes  in  the  social 
and  agricultural  scale.  Now,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 
it  is  more  essential  than  on  this  that  the  facts  should  be  set  forth 
with  perfect  fairness.  Yet  there  is  no  point  in  the  whole  inquiry  on 
which  the  facts  as  actually  handled  in  the  Report  are  made  more 
effectually  misleading.  It  is  the  reverse  of  true  that  the  Highland 
counties  compare  unfavourably  with  Lowland  counties  as  to  variety  in 
the  size  of  farms.  I  entirely  share  in  the  opinion  that  a  graduated 
scale  of  size  is  in  itself  a  good  and  desirable  thing  in  the  agricultural 
divisions  of  any  country.  But  this  matter  has  been  determined  in 
most  parts  both  of  England  and  of  Scotland  by  local  causes  of  loog 
standing,  which  very  often  it  is  most  difficult  to  trace.  In  some 
counties  the  farms  are  almost  all  large.  In  other  counties  they  are 
almost  all  small,  whilst  in  others  again  they  are  almost  all  of  a 
medium  size.  As  a  rule,  in  both  countries  the  highest  farming  and 
the  most  successful  agriculture  has  hitherto  been  connected  with 
large  farms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  causes  of  agricultonl 
distress  have  told  most  heavily  upon  these  large  farms,  partly  because 
they  have  been  most  severely  hit  by  the  low  prices  of  wheat  in  one 
country  and  of  wool  in  another,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
bad  seasons  have  been  generally  worst  precisely  in  the  districts  where 
large  farms  prevailed.  But  neither  in  LincolDshire  nor  in  the 
Lothians  has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  legislation  should  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  causes  which  have  become  adverse  to  veiy 
large  farms,  and  should  resort  to  artificial  measures  for  cuttiDg  them 
up  into  a  graduated  variety  of  small  possessions.  Still  less  has 
this  ever  been  thought  of  or  proposed  in  regard  to  those  very  la^ 
areas  both  of  Scotland  and  of  England  where  the  farms  are  by  no 
means  excessive  in  size,  but  where,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  trace  of 
fiEirms  so  small  as  to  supply  links  and  steps  between  the  labourer 
and  the  capitalist  farmer.  To  supply  these  steps  and  links  is  the 
object  aimed  at  in  the  Report,  and  it  is  to  illustrate  the  special  want 
of  them  and  the  special  need  of  them  in  the  Highlands  that  its 
first  selection  of  statistics  is  presented.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
precisely  in  the  Highland  counties  that  the  greatest  variety  now 
exists  in  the  size  of  farms,  and  that  the  nearest  approach  is  made 
to  that  very  condition  of  steps  and  links  in  which  the  Report  would 
have  the  world  to  believe  that  they  are  specially  deficient. 

This  strange  reversal  of  the  truth  is  the  result  of  the  artificial 
selection  of  a  few  facts,  and  the  suppression  of  many  others.  Four 
parishes  are  selected,  one  in  Sutherland,  one  in  the  Island  of  Lewis, 
one  in  Skye,  and  the  fourth  in  South  Uist.  It  is  shown  that  in  these 
cases  there  are  a  few  large  grazing  farms,  and  that  the  middle-sized 
farms  are  either  whoUy  wanting  or  very  inadequately  represented, 
whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  tenantry  are  crofters  below  102.,  and  even 
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below  61,  rent.  These  parishes  are  expressly  stated  to  be  selected  *  as 
examples.'  *  Examples  of  what  ?  There  is  a  little  ambiguity  here  in 
the  wording  of  the  Report.  But  there  is  no  ambiguity  whatever  in 
the  general  impression  conveyed  to  the  reader,  who  will  undoubtedly 
take  these  four  cases  as  examples  of  what  the  Keport  calls  ^  a  High- 
land parish.'  *  The  Eeport,  however,  does  in  another  passage  '  restrict 
the  application  of  the  *  examples '  to  the  ^  seaboard '  on  the  mainland, 
and  all '  the  Islands  from  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan  in  Argyllshire, 
on  the  South,  to  the  extreme  north  of  Caithness.'  Now  this  geo- 
graphical line  excludes  almost  the  whole  county  of  Argyll,  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  oi  all  the  Highland  counties,  with  the  exception 
of  Inverness.  This  immense  exclusion,  however,  is  by  no  means 
frankly  made,  because  although  the  geographical  line  specified  is  a 
line  which  does  exclude  almost  the  whole  county  of  Argyll,  yet  the 
Report  proceeds  to  say  that  the  same  evils  are  ^  less  felt '  in  ^  certain 
parts  of  Argyllshire,'  thus  distinctly  implying  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  'certain  parts'  the  county  of  Argyll  as  a  whole  is 
represented  with  tolerable  fairness  by  the  selected  examples. 

There  never  was  a  more  absolute  misrepresentation  of  the  truth, 
a.lthough  it  is  a  misrepresentation  which  I  am  sure  was  unintentional ; 
and  the  misrepresentation  does  not  affect  the  county  of  Argyll  alone, 
as  I  shall  presently  show.  But  let  us  look  at  the  real  facts  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Valuation  EoU  of  that  county  in  the  first  place.  We 
must  of  course  take  some  standard  of  largeness  and  smallness  when 
^e  speak  of  large  and  small  farms.  In  the  Lowlands,  in  the  Lothians, 
and  in  Berwickshire,  a  farm  of  5002.  is  not  considered  a  large  farm. 
But  I  will  take  this  rental  as  the  large-farm-line  applicable  to  the 
Highlands.  Now,  in  the  whole  county  of  Argyll  there  are  about  4,890 
farms.  Of  these  there  are  only  95  above  the  large-farm-line,  whilst 
there  are  no  less  than  990  farms  between  it  and  the  1002.-line. 
These  are  all  farms  of  the  middle  class,  and  present  a  great  variety 
of  steps  and  links  between  the  smallest  class  of  tenant  and  the  richer 
-capitalist  farmers.  Nor  does  this  gradation  stop  here.  Below  the 
100{.-line,  and  above  the  50{.-line,  there  are  no  less  than  upwards  of 
■^00  possessions,  the  whole  of  which  belong  to  the  class  which  is  the 
best  adapted  of  all  to  afford  gradations  of  employment,  and  to  afford 
the  prospects  of  promotion  to  those  who  begin  below;  and  then, 
behind  all  these  1,500  farms  of  graduated  sizes,  there  are  below  the 
^02.-line  no  less  than  3,300  crofters,  of  whom  at  least  150  are  of  the 
-comfortable  class,  which  ranges  between  201.  and  501.  of  rent. 

Now,  who  could  possibly  guess  from  the  wording  of  the  Beport 
that  the  ^  statistics  of  occupancy '  in  the  great  county  of  Argyll  are  in 
absolute  contrast  with  the  four  selected  *  examples '  ?  'In  certain  parts 
of  Argyllshire,'  we  are  again  told,  as  well '  as  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
generally,  and  in  Orkney,  the  small  holdings  are,  as  a  rule,  of  greater 
>  Page  10.  *  Page  13.  ■  Page  14. 
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dimensions^  and  are  associated  in  8(mie  degi^ee  with  small  &rms  not 
inaccessible  to  the  crofting  class.'  ^  In  this  sentence  not  only  are  the 
cardinal  &cts  of  the  case,  as  regards  Argyllshire,  wholly  suppressed^ 
but  the  relation  of  those  facts  to  the  ^  statistics  of  occupancy '  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland  are,  by  implication,  misrepresented.  What 
is  Lord  Napier's  standard  of  comparison  for  a  really  desirable  con- 
dition of  occupancy  ?  There- is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the 
changes  which  have  come  over  the  Highland  counties  within  the 
present  century  are  precisely  the  same  changes  which  have  come 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland  within  a  period  only  a  little  longer. 
Nor  is  there  anything  more  curious  about  the  agitation  set  up  con- 
cerning these  changes  than  the  fact  that  men  gape  and  staie  and 
rave  over  them  when  they  see  in  the  Highlands  the  very  same 
agricultural  conditions  which  have  equally  come  to  prevail  around 
their  own  doors.  In  particular,  there  are  Highlands  in  Scotlaod 
other  than  those  in  the  West  or  North.  There  are  the  Southern 
Highlands — the  counties  mainly  occupied  by  the  steep  green  hills 
which  are  the  classic  lands  of  Border  minstrelsy.  What  are  the 
statistics  of  occupancy  there  ?  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  out  of  the 
carriage  windows  as  the  railway  trains  take  us  through  any  part 
of  that  region.  Where  are  the  old  clachans,  and  villages,  wh^e  the 
happy  run-rig  cultivation  which  once  supported  (with  the  help  of 
frequent  forays)  the  '  sturdy  yeomen  '  who  kept  the  marches  ?  In  no 
part  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Highlands  have  I  ever  seen  such 
long  vistas  and  sweeps  of  desolate  moorland  as  those  which  meet  the 
eye  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire  as  we  gain  the  summit  level 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Clyde  and  the  rivers  £dling 
into  the  Sol  way  Firth.  For  miles  and  miles  there  is  not  a  human 
habitation  to  be  seen,  and  the  few  which  are  visible  betoken  the 
presence  of  that  proscribed  class — ^the  lai^e  sheep-£Guiner«  This 
scene  must  meet  the  eye,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  Highland  agitators.  Why  is  this?  It  would  be  vain  to 
speculate.  But  Lord  Napier,  the  writer  of  the  Report,  may  faudy  be 
asked  whether  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  statistics  of 
occupancy  in  the  county  of  Argyll  with  the  statistics  of  occupancy  in 
his  own  southern  Highland  county  of  Selkirk  ?  I  will  take  his  own 
parishes  of  Ettrick  and  of  Yarrow,  the  very  names  of  which  seem 
in  themselves  a  poem,  and  I  will  compare  Hn&xa  with  the  parish  in 
which  I  reside  in  the  Western  Highlands,  the  parish  of  Inveraiy. 
These  two  examples  are  really  fair  and  typical  examples  of  a  general 
fact. 

The  first  thing  I  find  about  the  parish  of  Ettrick  is  that  as  re- 
gards one  of  the  greatest  outcries  of  the  present  agitation — namdy, 
the  decrease  of  the  rural  population  during  the  present  century — 
the  chairman  of  the  Crofter  Commission  is  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
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prietors  in  a  district  which  has  been  the  scene  of  enormous  depopula- 
tion in  the  most  recent  times.  The  census  of  1831  gives  a  population 
of  530 — the  census  of  1881  gives  a  population  of  only  397.  That  is 
to  say,  within  the  last  fifty  years  no  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
popidation  has  disappeared.  The  neighbouring  parish  of  Yarrow, 
with  which  also  the  chairman  of  the  Crofler  Commission  is  connected, 
presents  a  still  more  extreme  case  of  depopulation,  because  within 
the  thirty  years  between  1851  and  1881  the  population  has  fellen 
more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  from  1,294  to  611.  This  is  equal  to  the 
depopulation  in  the  parish  of  Bracadale  in  Skye,  on  which  Lord  Napier 
dwells  in  his  report  as  a  typical  example  of  depopulation  in  the  High- 
lands. Moreover,  there  never  existed  in  Selkirk  the  same  cause  of 
overpopulation  which  was  powerful  in  the  West — namely,  the  total 
failure  of  a  trade  (kelp)  and  manufacture  which  was  strictly  locals 
and  which,  demanding  a  large  supply  of  labour,  necessarily  stimulated 
artificially  the  growth  of  population.  The  population  which  has 
vanished  from  the  Southern  Highlands  must  have  been  purely  agri- 
cultural. How  comes  this  ?  Has  there  been  a  ^  clearance '  ?  And  if 
not,  has  the  depopulation  arisen  from  natural  economic  causes  ?  and 
if  it  has  been  from  the  operation  of  such  causes,  why  are  they  not 
recognised  as  equally  natural  in  the  Highlands  ?  If  high  wages  in 
Galashiels  and  Hawick  have  drawn  off  hundreds  from  the  glens  of 
Selkirk,  why  should  not  the  same  attractions  in  Glasgow  and  the 
Clyde  have  drawn  off  corresponding  numbers  from  the  glens  of  Argyll 
and  Inverness  ? 

So  much  for  the  question  of  rural  depopulation.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  *  statistics  of  occupancy,'  and  let  us  apply  the  principle  on 
which  Lord  Napier  arrives  at  his  results  as  regards  his  four  examples 
from  the  Highlands.  That  principle  is  to  eliminate  from  the  list  of 
occupants  every  human  being  who  does  not  belong  strictly  to  the 
agricultural  class,  even  although  he  may  occupy  and  cultivate  land. 
Little  farms  attached  to  inns,  or  to  houses  which  are  not  properly 
fiEmnhouses — fields  held  as  accommodation  land  by  residents  who  are 
not  farmers,  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  villages — all  these  are  rigorously 
excluded  and  deducted  from  the  list  of  occupation.  Nothing  is 
cotmted  except  farms  and  crofts  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say 
land  held  not  for  pleasure,  or  as  adjunct  to  other  sources  of  income, 
but  as  the  main  or  exclusive  source  by  which  the  tenant- lives. 

Now,  on  applying  this  principle  of  discrimination  to  the  Valuation 
Koll  of  the  parish  of  Ettrick,  representing  a  rental  much  larger  than 
the  rental  of  the  Highland  examples,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  one 
single  farm  which  could  possibly  constitute  a  step  between  the 
labourer  and  the  capitalist  farmer.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  pos- 
sessions of  the  crofting  class.  There  is  one  large  farm  over  1,000Z. ; 
there  are  two  over  700Z. ;  there  are  five  over  500i. ;  there  are  eight 
over  3002. ;  seven  over  2002. ;  two  over  1 002. ;  and  what  smaller 
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possessions  exist  at  all,  seem  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  kinds  and 
classes  which  Lord  Napier  shuts  out  from  his  enumeration. 

In  contrast  with  this  parish  of  the  Southern  Highlands  which  is 
the  residence  of  Lord  Napier,  let  us  look  at  the  statistics  of  occupancy 
in  the  parish  of  the  Western  Highlands  in  which  I  now  write.  In 
the  first  place,  although  the  district  rises  to  elevations  of  2,000  feet, 
and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  area  is  moorland,  and  mountain 
pasture,  yet  there  is  not  a  single  farm  so  large  as  the  largest  in 
Ettrick.  In  Ettrick  a  total  rental  of  over  10,000^.18  divided  between 
twenty-five  agricultural  tenants.  In  the  Argyllshire  parish  a  total 
rental  of  less  than  5,000^.  is  divided  between  forty-three  tenants.  Out 
of  these  forty-three  farms  in  aU,  there  are  only  four  which  rise  above 
the  300^.  line,  there  are  three  between  1002.  and  2002.,  there  are  four 
between  1002,  and  2002.,  there  are  twelve  between  302.  and  1002.; 
whilst,  below  all  these  well-graduated  steps,  there  are  twenty  crofters 
between  122.  and  302.  There  is  nothing  approaching  to  this  gradation 
of  farms  in  Ettrick  or  in  Yarrow.  Of  the  twenty-five  tenants  in  Ettrick, 
sixteen  are  all  above  the  3002.  line,  seven  above  2002.,  and  not  one  of 
them  represents  even  the  more  substantial  crofters  and  small  tenants 
so  common  in  the  Western  Highlands.  The  largest  in  Ettrick 
represents  1,0002.  of  rent ;  the  largest  in  the  parish  of  Inverary 
represents  only  6702.  In  the  second  place,  the  class  of  crofters  is 
well  and  substantially  represented  in  Inverary  with  at  least  three 
typical  *  townships,'  which  have  been  carefully  nursed,  whilst  they 
have  wholly  vanished  in  Ettrick.  In  the  third  place,  between  the 
crofter  class  and  the  larger  capitalist  farmers  there  are  in  the 
Argyllshire  parish  many  possessions  of  that  intermediate  size  to 
which  crofters  can  be,  and  often  are,  promoted.  In  the  Selkirk 
parish,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  question  whether  there  is  a  single 
specimen  of  this  class. 

Now,  in  this  I  believe  the  parish  of  Ettrick  to  be  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative example  of  all  the  Lowland  parishes  in  Scotland,  and 
especially  of  the  Southern  Highlands.  The  consolidation  of  fiirms, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  smallest  class  of  occupation  represented 
by  what  are  now  called  crofters,  have  there  been  carried  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Highland 
counties.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  or  imagined  that  in  the  southern 
counties  the  mode  of  occupancy  represented  by  the  crofters  has  never 
existed.  But  this  is  a  complete  mistake.  The  whole  of  Scotland  was 
once  occupied  by  the  sub-tenants  of  ^  tacksmen,'  with  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  primitive  and  wretched  cultivation  which  still  lingers 
in  portions  of  the  Highlands.  In  this  very  parish  of  Ettrick,  it  is 
specially  mentioned,  by  the  reporter  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland^  that  the  ruins  and  remains  of  houses  testified  to  the  then 
recent  existence  of  a  considerably  larger  population.  In  one  place 
three  houses  were  the  only  representatives  of  a  village,  or  clachan. 
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which  had  numbered  no  less  than  thirty-two.*  There  are  very  few  hill- 
sides among  the  great  pastures  of  the  Border  counties  on  which  an 
experienced  eye  cannot  trace  at  frequent  intervals  the  ancient  boun- 
daries of  *'  outfield '  and  ^  infield  land,'  and  all  the  well-known  and 
much-loved  indications  of  medisBval  ignorance  and  waste.  Lord 
Napier  remarks  ^  that  the  economical  transformation  which  a  great 
portion  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  have  undergone  ...  is  written 
in  indelible  characters  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.'  ^  Very  true ;  but  it 
never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  precisely  the  same  transformation 
has  passed  over  the  rest  of  Scotland  sinpe  a  period  only  a  little  earlier, 
and  that  the  marks  of  it  are  written  in  characters  quite  as  indelible 
on  his  own  *  Braes  of  Yarrow.' 

Nor  is  the  contrast  between  these  Border  counties  and  the  Western 
Highlands    less    favourable  to  the   Highland    counties  as  regards 
variety  in  the  size  of  farms,  even  in  those  parts  of  them  where 
the  crofters,  properly  so  called,  have  disappeared  as  utterly  as .  from 
the   hills    and    slopes   of  Selkirk   or   Dumfries.     Even    there    the 
statistics  of  occupancy  present  generally  a  far  greater  variety,  a  far 
greater  predominance  of  farms  of  moderate  size,  and  a  much  smaller 
number  of  those  great  possessions  which  are  wholly  inaccessible  to 
men  of  small  capital.    Thus  I  find  that  in  the  district  of  Kintyre 
in  the  county  of  Argyll,  part  of  which  approaches  more  nearly  than 
any  other  district  to  the  conditions  of  a  Lowland  country,  on  one 
estate  comprising  about  1 30  farms  in  all,  there  is  not  one  now  above 
IjOOOi.  of  rent,  and  only  one  which  approaches  it.     Only  twenty-four 
out  of  the  130  are  above  even  the  SOOL  line;  only  nine  are  above 
5001.    The  remaining  number,  or  94  out  of  1 30,  are  all  farms  which 
ivould  be  considered  small  in  the  Low  Country,  ranging  from  501. 
and  60L  to  3002.,  the  greater  number  between  150^  and  250^.     Here 
again,  in  a  wholly  different  kind  of  agriculture  (being  chiefly  dairy- 
farming  mixed  with  cattle  and  small  flocks  of  sheep),  we  have  a 
gradation  of  farms  very  much  more  varied  and  miscellaneous  than  is 
conunon  in  the  counties  of  the  most  prosperous  parts  of  the  South. 
Yet  it  would  be  quite  impossible  from  Lord  Napier's  words  to  guess 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  (he  Highland  counties.    But  really  the  facts  of 
the  case,  even  as  regards  the  northern  county  of  Inverness,  are  not 
much  more  fairly  or  adequately  dealt  with  in  the  Beport.     Of  the 
four  parishes  selected  as  typical  examples  of  ^  a  Highland  parish '  in 
Xiord  Napier's  Report,  three  of  them  are  taken  from  that  county, 
l>ut  all  of  them  are  parishes  in  the  Islands  which  form  a  separate 
a,nd  in  some  cases  a  distant  and  very  peculiar  part  of  that  great 
oounty.     But  these  three  parishes  are  by  no  means  a  fair  representa- 
t:,ion  of  the  statistics  of  occupancy  over  the  county  as  a  whole.     It  is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  the  Beturn  presented  to  Parliament  in 
»  0.  Stat.  Acct,  vol.  iii.  p.  296.  •  Page  3. 
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1882 '  to  see  how  very  unfair  that  representation  is.  Out  of  a  total 
of  very  nearly  7,000  tenants  there  are  only  seven  above  the  1  ,O00L  line. 
There  are  fifty-four  between  the  600L  and  1,0002. ;  there  are  eighty- 
nine  between  ZQOL  and  5Q0L  Behind  and  below  these  come  no  less 
than  789  of  all  sizes  between  30^.  and  3002.,  whilst  between  these, 
again,  and  the  smaller  crofts  (below  lOZ.)  there  are  no  less  than  943. 
This  makes  a  total  of  1,876  agricultural  possessions  between  lOl.  and 
1,000L,  and  leaves  a  total  of  5,111  as  the  number  of  small  crofters 
below  the  lOZ.  line. 

But  even  these  figures  do  not  fully  expose  the  misleading  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Napier's  four  examples  of  what  he  calls  *  a  Highland 
parish.'  Several  questions  have  to  be  asked  in  respect  to  the  un- 
doubtedly large  number  of  small  crofters  below  102.  rent.  First, 
What  are  they  ?  Are  they  to  be  reckoned  as  labourers  with  allot- 
ments which  are  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  allotments  of  the 
same  class  elsewhere  ?  Or  are  they  to  be  reckoned  as  fiEuiners  with 
agricultural  possessions  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the  farming  class 
possesses  elsewhere?  This  is  one  question.  Another  question  is. 
Where  are  they  situated  ?  in  what  kind  of  country  with  reference 
to  its  physical  geography,  and  with  reference  to  the  facilities  which 
exist  for  the  establishment  of  a  small  but  a  better  class  of  fisums  ? 

Let  us  take  the  first  of  these  questions  now.  How  are  we  to 
regard  the  class  of  small  crofters  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
Highlands  ?  Are  they  farmers,  or  are  they  labourers  ?  What  do  the 
facts  of  history — what  do  the  facts  of  the  present  time — say  upon  this 
point? 

They  both  say  the  same  thing,  and  they  say  it  conclusively.  The 
crofter  population  are  the  living  survivors  and  descendants  of  men 
who  were  almost  universally  sub-tenants  imder  <  tacksmen '  or  lease- 
holders, and  who  paid  rent  for  their  bits  of  land  partly  in  kind,  or 
produce,  but  principally  in  labour.  They  were  not  only  labourers, 
but  they  were  labourers  whom  the  old  Celtic  customs  of  the  country 
bound  to  services  which  were  purely  arbitrary  in  amoimt  and  practi- 
cally unlimited.  Labour  was  the  condition  and  the  tenure  of  their 
subsistence.  And  when  the  progress  of  civilisation,  in  very  reerat 
times  indeed,  brought  into  the  country  money  as  the  representative 
of  value,  and  when  the  benevolent  legislation  of  Parliament  dis- 
couraged and  forbad  the  exaction  of  arbitrary  services,  the  rents  of 
crofters  were  still  supplemented  by  stipulated  and  definite  times  and 
items  of  service,  so  that  labour  continued  to  be  one  main  condition 
of  tenure.  Lastly,  when  even  services  of  this  definite  kind  came  to 
be  abandoned,  the  crofters,  liberated  from  all  compulsory  or  stipu- 
lated occupation,  were  free  to  seek  whatever  employment  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  afford,  or  whatever  occupation  might  attract  them 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  herring  fishery  has  always  been 
'  '  Agricoltural  Tenants,  Scotland,'  Augast  11, 18S2. 
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the  resource  of  many  for  several  months  in  the  year ;  whilst  many 
others  spend  an  equal  time  in  the  Low  Country,  and  return  to  enjoy 
their  wages  on  their  native  crofts  during  the  remainder  of  the  seasons. 
Sir  John  McNeill,  himself  a  Highlander,  and  acquainted  with  every 
detail  of  Highland  life  from  his  childhood,  has,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Highland  Destitution  of  1846,  given  facts  and  figures  which  prove 
that  *the  crofters,  as  a  body,  although  there  may  be  individual 
exceptions,  are  dependent  for  more  than  half,  and  probably  for  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourtlis,  of  their  means  of  living,  on  employment 
unconnected  with  the  cultivation  of  their  crofts.'  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  ^it  is  a  misapprehension,  and  one  that  may  lead  to  many 
others,  to  regard  them  as  a  class  of  small  farmers  who  get,  or  are 
now  expected  or  supposed  to  get,  their  living  and  to  pay  rent  from 
the  produce  of  their  crofts.  They  are  truly  labourers,  living  chiefly 
by  the  wages  of  labour,  and  holding  crofts  or  lots  by  which  they 
pay  rent,  not  from  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  from  wages.'  ^  On 
this  cardinal  point  the  language  of  Lord  Napier  is  ambiguous  and 
inconsistent.  In  one  passage  he  argues  that  because  fishing,  which 
is  the  principal  local  labour,  is  not  practised  *  methodically,'  we 
must  ^  therefore  regard  the  mass  of  the  people  as  small  agricultural 
tenants.'^  In  another  place,  speaking  in  more  general  terms,  he 
expressly  refers  to  the  pursuits  and  conditions  of  ^  the  small  tenantry 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands '  as  *  the  pursuits  and  conditions  of  the 
labouring  classes ; '  *^  and  in  a  third  passage  he  explains  further  tliat 
^  we  are  unable  to  fix  any  point  in  rental  below  which  the  crofter 
descends  into  the  cottar  class.'  ^^  But  as  the  cottars  are  unquestion- 
ably labourers  and  nothing  else,  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
no  definite  line  can  be  drawn  separating  the  Highland  labourer, 
pure  and  simple,  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  smaller  crofters.  And 
this  is  the  fact.  When  they  repair  to  the  Low  Country,  as  thou- 
sands of  them  do  for  several  months  in  the  year,  they  appear  there 
as  labourers  and  as  nothing  else;  and  even  in  their  own  more 
native  industry,  the  herring  or  the  Uog  fisheries,  very  many  of  them 
are  not  owners  of  the  boats  and  nets,  but  members  of  the  crew, 
engaging  themselves  on  definite  conditions  of  service.  Sir  John 
McNeill'^  specifies  a  particular  case,  well  known  to  him,  as  an 
example  of  many  others,  of  a  Skye  crofter,  who  regularly,  for  twenty 
successive  years,  lived  for  six  months  as  a  labourer  in  East  Lothian, 
and  returned  to  his  croft  in  Waternish  in  Skye,  to  spend  his  earnings 
in  that  contemplative  repose  which  Lord  Napier,  with  his  Low 
Country  notions,  stigmatises  as  '  lethargy.'  I  confess  to  having  an 
immense  personal  sympathy  with  it,  and  when  I  saw  lately,  the 
crowded  crofts  of  Waternish  on  the  green  terraces  and  slopes  which 
look  down  on  the  grey  waters  of  the  Minch,  I  could   fully  enter 

»  JReport,  p.  X.  •  Ibid,  p.  14.  »  Ihid.  pp.  3,  4.  "  Ibid.  p.  3. 

»  JMd,  1861,  p.  xii. 
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into  the  pleasure  aflforded  by  such  allotments  as  homes  of  rest  and  of 
recruitment  from  ordinary  labour.  But  then  it  is  as  such,  and  not 
as  farms,  that  these  small  crofts  must  be  regarded.  Highlanders 
have  not  yet  come  to  appreciate  the  true  dignity  of  ordinary  labour, 
and  socially  they  set  an  extraordinary  value  on  the  name  and  position 
of  a  tenant  of  land,  however  small  the  holding  may  be.  This  is 
traditional  with  them,  and  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  it  does  not 
afifect  the  fact  that  by  the  oldest  Celtic  customs  they  held  on  tenures 
of  labour  and  of  service.  There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  population  of  small  crofters  must  be  classed  both  histori- 
cally, as  respects  their  origin,  and  actually,  as  regards  their  present 
condition,  as  belonging  to  the  labouring  class  of  the  community. 

Well  may  we  say  with  Sir  John  McNeill  that  a  mistake  on  this 
matter  is  the  parent  of  a  thousand  other  mistakes  on  every  other 
aspect  of  the  question.  If  we  regard  the  crofter  population  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  as  essentially  belonging  to  the  farming  class, 
then  we  may  very  naturally  think  and  say  as  so  many  do,  and  as 
Lord  Napier  practically  does,  that  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  High- 
lands is  that  so  many  farmers  should  have  farms  so  miserably  small ! 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  that  population  as  substantially 
representing  the  labouring  classes  elsewhere,  then  we  see  that  the 
real  peculiarity  of  the  Highlands  is  that  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  so  large  a  portion  of  the  working  classes  not  only  have 
allotments,  but  have  allotments  of  land  unusually  large.  And  this 
is  the  fact.  In  the  southern  counties,  with  which  Lord  Napier 
is  connected,  and  many  others  are  connected  who  think  and  write 
from  a  similar  point  of  view,  the  working  classes  are  generally 
without  any  land  at  all.  And  yet,  when  these  men  write  upon  the 
Highlands,  they  forget  this  fact  altogether,  and  turn  up  their  eyes  in 
horror  over  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  country  are  to  a  very  great  extent  accommodated  with  holdings 
of  land  which,  at  the  worst,  are  able  to  maintain  them  with  aU  the 
comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  for  at  least  one  half  of 
the  year. 

If  we  look  at  the  statistics  of  Lord  Napier  from  this  point  of  view, 
taking  even  his  extreme  cases,  how  different  is  the  aspect  they 
assume  !  He  summarises  all  his  four  typical  parishes  in  figures  which 
show  that  they  contain  3,226  families  in  all,  and  that  no  less  than 
3,091  of  these  families  have  some  land,  more  or  less,  to  cultivate  and 
to  live  upon  for  some  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  whilst  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,  or  825  families,  are  wage-earners 
pure  and  simple,  without  this  accessory  means  of  income.  I  doubt 
if  there  are  any  four  parishes  in  the  most  thriving  counties  either  of 
England  or  Scotland  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  working  classes 
have  anything  like  an  equal  share  in  the  occupation  of  land.  And  here 
we  must  remember  a  fact  on  which  Lord  Napier  is  silent,  namely,  that 
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even  the  smallest  crofts  are  large  and  substantial,  if  considered  as  allot- 
ments. The  crofts,  of  which  Lord  Napier  speaks  so  disparagingly, 
namely,  those  rented  below  6!.,  are  possessions  on  which  from  two  or 
four  to  six  cows  are  regularly  maintained,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  such  an  amount  of  land  is  a  far  more  substantial  addition  to  the 
earnings  of  labour  than  is  for  the  most  part  attainable  by  the  corre- 
sponding classes  in  any  part  of  the  Low  Country.  Then  we  must 
remember  how  it  is  that  so  many  landless  families  have  come  to  exist 
at  all  in  the  typical  Parishes  of  Highland  poverty.  Lord  Napier  has 
explained  this  in  a  passage  seldom  quoted  from  his  Beport.  <  A  more 
unhappy  case,'  he  says,^^  ^  is  where  the  offspring  of  the  recognised 
occupiers  of  township  holdings  remain  and  multiply  on  the  ground, 
either  sharing  the  narrow  dwelling  of  the  head  of  the  family,  or  put- 
ting up  habitations  in  defiance  of  estate  regulations  .  .  .  there  are 
crowds  of  squatters  who  construct  hovels,  appropriate  land,  and  possess 
and  pasture  stock,  but  pay  no  rent,  obey  no  control,  and  scarcely 
recognise  any  allegiance  or  authority  ...  It  is  needless  to  say  they 
are  a  burden  to  the  crofter  and  the  proprietor,  and  that  they  are  in  a 
chronic  state  of  poverty,  degenerating  in  bad  seasons  to  absolute 
destitution.'  No  such  source  of  misery  has  ever  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  any  part  of  the  Low  Country ;  and  it  must  be  discounted  in 
any  fair  estimate  of  the  comparative  statistics  of  occupancy. 

Now,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  regret,  and  I  think  it  is,  that  in 
these  four  selected  Highland  parishes,  there  are  so  few  small  but 
substantial  farms  above  the  100^.  line.  But  after  all,  the  whole 
purely  agricultural  rental  as  given  by  Lord  Napier,  above  the  croft- 
ing line  of  30^.,  is  only  14,3262.,  and  this  divided  between  thirty- 
six  tenant-farmers  gives  an  average  rental  of  only  3972.  This  does 
not  represent  any  excessive  consolidation  into  great  farms  as  compared 
with  Lowland  counties.  Let  Lord  Napier  look  at  the  rich  county  of 
Haddington  with  a  valnation  roll  of  276,7252.,  and  a  total  number  of 
agricultural  tenants  amounting  to  only  705.  Let  him  eliminate  from 
these  tenants  all  the  holders  of  agricultural  land,  whom  he  does 
eliminate  from  the  Highland  parishes,  and  let  him  divide  the  rental 
by  the  remaining  number  of  pure  farmers,  and  then  he  will  find 
that  the  land  of  Haddington  is  held  by  fewer  and  larger  occupiers  in 
proportion  to  value  than  the  land  in  the  islands  of  Inverness.  It  turns 
out,  therefore,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  facts,  that  the  real  pecu- 
liarity of  these  selected  Highland  parishes  is  not  at  all  the  small 
number  of  substantial  farmers,  but  the  enormous  number  of  families 
outside  of  this  class,  and  belonging  to  the  labouring  class,  who  have 
comfortable  bits  of  land,  not  indeed  adequate  (for  the  most  part)  to  sus- 
tain the  family  for  the  whole  year,  but  amply  adecj^uate  to  sustain  them 
for  a  lai^  portion  of  it,  and  to  afford  them  a  shelter  and  a  home.  In 
what  Lowland  parish,  or  in  what  Lowland  county,  is  there  anything 

"  Bejport,  p.  43. 
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like  three-fourths  of  the  whole  families  of  the  popalation  in  this 
position  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  the  condition  of  many  parishes  in 
the  Highlands  is  exceptional.  But  the  one  great  peculiarity  which 
constitutes  their  exceptional  character  is  the  very  large  propor- 
tion in  which  the  working  population  shares  in  the  occupataon  of 
agricultural  land. 

It  follows  then,  from  an  analysis  of  the  facts  which  Lord  Napier 
gives,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  other  facts  which  he 
does  not  give,  that  the  real  complaint  he  makes  is  that  so  few  families 
of  the  labouring  class  have  been  raised  from  the  condition  of  having 
comfortable  crofts  and  large  allotments  into  the  condition  of  having 
substantial  farms.  I  am  very  far  from  denying  that,  in  the  abstract, 
this  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  if  it  can  be  done,  not  only  in  the 
Highlands,  but  elsewhere  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  But  one 
thing  is  quite  certain,  and  that  is,  that  to  hold  up  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  Highland  parishes  he  names  to  condemnation  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  conform  to  this  theoretical  perfection,  is  to 
apply  to  them  a  standard  of  attainment  which  is  not  applied  to  any 
other  portions  of  the  country. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  of  the  two  questions  I  have  put 
respecting  crofters  in  the  Highlands.  I  have  answered  the  first  of 
these  questions  respecting  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  The 
second  question  respects  the  kind  of  country  which  they  inhabit— its 
physical  geography,  and  the  facilities  which  exist  there  for  con- 
verting the  poorer  classes  into  substantial  farmers.  There  is  not 
one  single  passage,  in  the  pages  of  Lord  Napier's  report  which  are 
devoted  to  the  analysis  of  his  typical  parishes,  which  gives  any  hint 
that  there  are  any  peculiarities  of  the  country  which  have  a  special 
bearing  on  the  size  of  farms,  on  the  statistics  of  occupancy,  or  on  the 
diflBcuties  attending  any  attempt  to  convert  poor  labourers  into  sub- 
stantial farmers.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  more  certain  or  more 
obvious  than  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  has  been  and 
must  always  be  one  determining  element  in  the  kind  of  husbandry 
and  in  the  kind  of  occupancy  prevailing  there. 

The  area  which  Lord  Napier  specifies  as  peculiarly  that  which  he  de- 
scribes, is  the  area  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Point  of  Ardamuicban, 
on  the  north  by  part  of  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  on  the  east  by 
some  line  which  must  run  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  parallel  to  it. 
This  area  is  the  whole  seaboard  of  the  north-west  coast,  including  tie 
Hebridean  Islands.  Now,  what  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  area 
as  regards  its  physical  geography  ?  It  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  essentially  an  area  of  high  mountains  of  the  steepest  and  roughest 
surfaces.  We  have  only  to  look  at  one  of  the  orographic  maps  of 
this  region,  published  for  the  use  of  schools,  to  see  at  a  glance  bow 
extensively  this  character  prevails.  Excepting  some  parts  of  Skye 
and  of  the  islands,  the  portions  of  country  which  are  under  2,000  feet 
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elevation  are  often  limited  to  the  narrowest  glens,  and  to  mere 
selvages  along  the  shores.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  nine-tenths 
of  this  mountaipous  area  is  absolutely  useless  except  for  pasture. 
Nor  is  this  all.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  it  is  useless  except  for  the 
pasture  of  sheep.  Cattle  will  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  consume  the 
grasses  which  grow  on  high  mountains,  nor  even  on  the  very  steep 
sides  of  such  mountains  at  the  lower  elevations.  For  this  reason, 
in  old  times,  the  native  population  were  in  the  habit  of  moving  with 
their  cows  and  cattle  every  year,  for  some  three  months  of  summer, 
to  what  were  called  *  shielings,'  which  were  rough  shelters  built  on 
spots  among  the  mountains  where  the  slopes  were  gentler,  and  where 
natural  hollows  afforded  to  comparatively  heavy  animals  some  possi- 
bility of  movement  and  of  grazing.  To  those  spots  the  cattle 
never  would  have  climbed  by  themselves,  and  to  them,  when  once 
attained,  they  were  practically  confined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
When  autumn  came,  the  shielings  had  to  be  deserted,  and  the 
people  with  their  kine  retreated  again  to  the  glens,  where  their  damp 
and  wretched  hay  was  the  only  fodder  for  the  winter  except  the 
heather.  Thus  during  the  whole  of  late  autumn,  the  whole  of  winter, 
and  the  whole  of  spring,  in  fact  the  whole  year  from  October  to  June, 
there  was  complete  and  absolute  waste  of  all  the  higher  pastures, 
whilst  even  during  the  *  shieling '  months  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
natural  produce  of  the  country  was  put  to  human  use.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  repeatedly  represented,  and  do  now  again  represent, 
the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  into  the  Highlands  as  equivalent 
to  the  reclamation  from  pure  loss  and  waste  of  somewhere  about 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  mountain  area.  It  is  true  that  the  poor  natives 
had  a  few  sheep  before.  But  they  were  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  and  had  such  inferior  breeds,  that  they  imagined  they 
could  not  live  upon  the  mountains  during  winter,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  folding  them  during  that  season.  When  it  was  discovered  for  the 
first  time,  about  1793,  that  the  modern  breeds  of  sheep  could  live  and 
thrive  on  the  Highland  mountains  all  the  year  round,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  country  was  as  much  redeemed  and  reclaimed  for  the  use 
of  man,  as  if  it  had  been  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  calculated  that  about  the  end  of  last  century  the 
total  exported  produce  of  the  whole  Highlands  of  Scotland  might 
perhaps  be  between  200,000  and  300,000  head  of  very  small  and  very 
lean  cattle.  What  is  the  figure  by  which  we  must  multiply  this 
amount  of  produce  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  produce  of  the 
Highland  counties  now  ?  I  do  not  venture  to  answer  this  question 
precisely,  but  we  shall  be  safe  in  saying  that  no  equal  area  of  the 
earth's  surface— not  even  on  the  prairies  of  America — has  in  so  short 
a  time  yielded  such  an  enormous  increase  to  the  food  and  to  the 
comforts  of  the  world. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  are  conditions  of  pastoral  agricul- 
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tore  which  entirely  alter  the  question  how  far  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  Highlands  could  have  been  raised  to  the  condition  of  sub- 
stantial farmers.  In  the  Low  Country,  and  on  agricultural  land,  men 
can  always  dig ;  and,  spade  husbandry  being  sometimes  profitable  on  a 
small  scale,  muscle  may  be  almost  the  only  capital  required.  But 
when  great  mountain  areas  cannot  be  utilised  at  all,  unless  th  ey  are 
grazed  by  flocks  of  2,000  and  3,000  sheep,  then  the  capital  requirei  for 
stocking  farms,  and  for  putting  to  any  adequate  use  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  coimtry,  becomes  so  large  that  it  was  clearly  impossible 
to  convert  the  old  labouring  or  half-and-half  labouring  population  of 
the  country  into  farmers.  The  only  possible  way  of  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  was  to  do  what  had  already  been  done 
in  the  Southern  Highlands,  and  over  the  Lowlands  generally,  namely, 
to  follow  the  settled  law  of  advancing  civilisation,  and  to  submit  to  the 
great  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Many  able  and  well-informed 
witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission  have  pointed  out  that  the 
half-and-half  condition  between  fishing  and  farming  is  incompatible 
with  any  great  success  in  either.  Lord  Napier  himself  describes  ihh 
condition  most  truly  as  ^  a  divided  and  desultory  form  of  occupation 
un&vourable  to  the  development  of  settled  and  progressive  exertion.'  '^ 
The  fishermen  of  the  east  coast,  for  example,  who  are  by  far  more  soc- 
cessful  and  energetic  than  those  on  the  west  coast,  have  almost  all  ceased 
to  have  any  connection  with  farming,  and  prosecute  their  own  special 
industry  in  consequence  with  an  immense  superiority  of  application  and 
of  gains.  The  only  difference  between  this  great  change  in  the  division 
of  labour  as  it  took  place  in  the  Southern  Highlands,  and  as  it  took 
place  in  the  Northern  Highlands,  is  that  among  the  Border  mountains 
it  began  earlier  and  was  absolutely  complete  before  it  attracted  any 
notice,  whilst  in  the  Northern  Highlands  it  began  much  later,  and  was 
in  some  few  cases  effected  so  suddenly  as  to  command  general  attention. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  even  in  these  cases,  especially  that  one 
which  is  most  often  referred  to,  the  so-called  *  clearances '  in  Suther- 
land in  1811*23,  there  never  was  any  attempt  or  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors  to  make  so  sharp  and  so  complete  a  severance  be- 
tween the  labouring  and  the  farming  classes  as  that  which  has  actually 
taken  place  in  the  Low  Country.  In  Sutherland,  particularly,  the 
whole  principle  and  operation  of  the  movement  was  that  now  so  popu- 
larly recommended  for  parts  of  Ireland,  namely,  the  principle  of  *  mi- 
gration '  as  distinguished  from  emigration.  Not  a  single  family  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  coimty  or  the  estate,  and  none  did  leave  it  except 
those  who  chose  to  do  so.  The  object  was  to  move  the  people  fiom 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  could  not  possibly  put  to  any  use 
at  all  nine^tenths  of  the  area  which  they  nominally  occupied,  and  to 
settle  them  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  large  allotments,  or 
small  crofts,  could  be  combined  with  readier  access  to  other  kinds  of 
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labour.  On  do  subject  connected  with  the  Highlands  have  greater 
misrepresentations  been  more  peiHsistently  repeated  and  more  widely 
believed.  Nor  is  there  any  point  connected  with  this  subject  on 
which  the  suppreasio  veri  has  been  more  largely  employed  to  with- 
hold from  the  public  the  successful  results  which  were  at  least  par- 
tially attained.  Not  only  were  miles  of  mountain  surface  redeemed 
from  utter  desolation  and  devoted  for  the  first  time  to  the  increase  of 
human  food,  but  also  a  large  proportion  of  those  families  who  were 
removed  were  replaced  on  better  land  and  in  places  where  their  labour 
was  more  than  quintupled  in  value.  But  more  than  this,  the  im- 
provement of  tihe  fisheries  on  that  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
has  been  a  complete  success.  It  is  the  comparative  wealth  which  has 
sprung  from  the  migration  which  may  now  perhaps  render  possible 
some  reversal  of  the  process.  Who  could  even  guess  these  facts  from 
the  language  of  the  Report,  or  still  more  from  the  language  of  the 
agitators  ?  Professor  Blackie  and  his  friends  scream  over  the  solitudes 
of  Strathnaver,  but  they  never  mention  the  settlements  of  Brora,  of 
Helmsdale,  and  of  Dornoch,  where  there  are  more  and  better  crofts  than 
ever  existed  before,  and  where  a  semi-agricultural  labouring  class  have 
long  been  established,  safe  from  the  periodical  famines  which  afflicted 
their  ancestors  and  drove  them  to  the  sea  to  feed  on  limpets.  Still 
less  do  these  writers  and  speakers  ever  mention  the  triumphant  result 
which  has  attended  the  plan  of  the  Sutherland  management  to  esta- 
blish a  thriving  fishing  population  at  Helmsdale,  where  the  few  hovels 
which  existed  when  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland  began  his  improve- 
ments have  given  place  to  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  prolific  stations 
for  the  herring  fishery  which  exists  on  the  whole  eastern  coast. 

I  have  not  yet  specified  one  insuperable  difficulty  which  lay  in  the 
Tpvayof  at  once  converting  the  old  labouring  sub-tenantsof  the  Highlands 
into  comfortable  farmers,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  consists  of  high  mountains.  These  high  mountains,  it  is  true, 
axe  sometimes  buttressed  and  surrounded  by  lower  hills,  as  they  are 
also  moated  and  ditched  round  by  some  narrow  glens  where  there 
were  a  few  flat  and  marshy  meadows.  It  was  upon  these  lower  hills 
that  the  old  *  clachans '  were  generally  situated,  and  that  the  natives 
fed  their  small  stocks  of  inferior  cattle,  and  conducted  their  still  more 
miserable  husbandry.  But  if  the  great  mountain  surfaces  were  to  be 
Titilised  at  all,  the  sheep  upon  them  required  to  have  these  lower  slopes 
and  hills  to  graze  upon  in  the  winter  months  and  in  stormy  weather, 
^^ithout  them,  therefore,  or  at  least  without  some  large  part  of  them, 
t;he  whole  vast  area  of  the  upper  pastures  could  not  be  used  at  all. 
So  true  is  this  that  I  know  recent  cases  in  which  proprietors  have 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  secure  a  separation  of  the  lower  hills  from  the 
adjacent  mountains,  in  order  to  convert  these  lower  hills  into  small 
f^rms,  and  in  order  to  restrict  the  larger  sheep  farmers  to  the  higher 
xxiountains  exclusively.     But  it  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  in 
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many  cases  this  separation  could  not  be  effected  except  at  the  total 
sacrifice  of  the  mountains,  which  means  the  total  sacrifice  of  by  £ur 
the  larger  part  of  the  whole  area  of  those  regions  which  are  food- 
producing.     Let  Lord  Napier  and  others  in  the  Southern  Highlands 
try  the  experiment  in  their  own  country.     Possibly  some  of  the  more 
substantial  crofters  may  yet  be  able  to  manage  considerable  sheep 
grazings  as  Club-farms.     But  it  is  certain  that  flocks  of  sheep  camiot 
be  managed  without  that  change  of  pasture  which  the  lower  slopes 
can  alone  afford,  and  even  with  them  the  sheep  farmer  has  generally 
to  hire  ^  wintering '  for  a  portion  of  his  stock  in  the  Low  C!ountry,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  heaviest  outlays  of  the  sheep  farmer,  and  which, 
conversely,  has  become  one  of  the  most  lucrative  uses  to  which  small 
farmers  in  the  arable  areas  of  the  country  can  put  their  fields  in  winter* 
These  difficulties,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  coimtry,  are  never 
thought  of  by  men  ignorant  of  all  the  details  which  determine  the  8ta« 
tistics  of  occupancy  everywhere.     Nor  do  they  recollect  the  gulf  which 
lay  between  the  old  sub-tenants  of  the  Highland  tacksmen  and  the 
possession  of  any  capital  sufficient  for  the  management  and  stocking  of 
even  the  smallest  sheep  runs.     When  in  1791  Sir  John  Sinclair  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  Cheviot  sheep  into  the  Border  conntry 
between  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  he  began  with  the  very  small 
stock  of  about  six  hundred  animals.     But  as,  taking  all  things  toge- 
ther, the  capital  required  in  sheep  farming  is  about  21.  a  h^,  this 
small  flock  represented  a  capital  of  at  least  1,200{.     There  was  pro- 
bably no  township  of  the  native  sub-tenants  at  that  time  in  the  whole 
two  counties  which  could  command  as  many  shillings.     Now,  e^eiy 
one  of  the  four  parishes  selected  by  Lord  Napier  as  typical  illustra- 
tions of  ^  a  Highland  parish '  are  parishes  largely  occupied  by  high 
moimtains  or  enormous  moory  surfaces  fit  only  for  the  kind  of  use  to 
which  the  old  native  labouring  population  could  not  put  them^ .  And 
yet,  even  as  regards  these  parishes,  wherever  there  is  really  any 
extent  of  arable  land  it  is  now  largely  occupied  by  crofters.    As 
regards  one  of  these  parishes,  indeed — that  of  Uig  in  Skye — ^I  have 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  lower  slopes  next  the  sea  are  wholly  occupied  by  small  ciofts,  so 
that  in  this  case  the  possibility  of  constituting  a  comfortable  cla@  of 
small  farms  depends  on  the  consolidation  of  these  very  small  posses- 
sions by  the  diminution  of  their  number.     I  have  ascertained  also 
that,  as  regards  the  parish  of  South  Uist,  which  is  one  of  IaoA 
Napier's  types,  out  of  10,600  arable  acres  in  all,  no  less  than  8,150 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  crofters.    Even  of  the  green  pasture  land 
they  have  nearly  10,000  acres  as  against  less  than  5,000  held  by  tiie 
larger  farmers,  and  it  is  exclusively  in  the  mountain  grazings  that 
these  last  have  the  largest  quantity. 

But  the  unfairness  of  the  picture  presented  by  Lord  Napier  of 
<  a  Highland  parish '  is  not  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  is  applying 
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to  the  Northern  Highlands  a  standard  of  attainment  which  has  not 
even  been  thought  of  or  attempted  in  the  Southern  Highlands,  where 
it  would  have  been  much  more  easy.     Neither  is  it  measured  by 
the  &ct   that   in   the  Northern  Highlands   he   has  selected   four 
examples   where   every  difficulty  is  at   its    maximum.     To  these 
elements   of   unfairness   it  must  be  added    that   he    has    totally, 
or  almost  totally,  suppressed  the  fact  that,  taking  the  county  of 
Inverness  as  a  whole,  the  actual  statistics  of  occupancy  do  now 
present  a  condition  of  things  absolutely  diflferent  from  and  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  he  depicts  as  typical  of  the  Highlands.     I  have 
ahready  shown  that  besides  the  5,111  families,  essentially  of  the 
labouring  classes,  who  have  at  least  larger  and  more  comfortable 
allotments  than  the  like  classes  possess  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  there  are  no  less  than  94Si  agricultural  holdings  ranging 
through  every  variety  of  size  between  lOl.  and  1,0002.  of  rent.     The 
truth  is,  that  wherever  the  physical  geography  of  the  Highlands 
renders  small  farming  at  all  possible,  there,  as  a  rule,  small  farms  are 
actually  established.  Wherever  the  hills  are  lower  and  less  steep,  so  as 
to  fietvour  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  of  small  flocks  of  sheep,  wherever 
there  are  wide  straths  or  valleys  with  land  available  for  the  growth  of 
crops,  there  very  generally  we  see  statistics  of  occupancy  in  absolute  con- 
trast with  Lord  Napier's  typical  cases.    We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
Valuation  Roll  for  the  parishes,  for  example,  which  are  on  the  great 
estates  of  the  Lovat  and  Seafield  femilies,  to  see  that  the  country  is 
entirely  laid  out  in  small  farms  and  comfortable  crofts,  at  rents  between 
202.  and  200Z.,  and  many  of  them  held  on  the  usual  Scotch  tenure  of 
1 9  years'  leases.     In  &ct  all  over  the  great  extent  of  country  embraced 
in  tiie  parishes  of  Eirkhill,  Kilmorack,  Cromdale,  Abemethy,  Duthill, 
Kingussie,  there  are  hardly  any  large  farms  at  all,  and  the  only  large 
figures  which  the  rental  presents  are  a  few  shootings  and  a  few  deer 
forests,  these  last  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  high 
mountains.    The  whole  of  the  lower  country  and  the  whole  of  the 
lower  hill  ranges  are  occupied  by  agricultural  tenants  of  the  smaller 
or  of  the  medium  class.     Nothing  approaching  to  this  gradation  of 
farms  is  to  be  found  in  the  Low  Country  as  regards  the  class  which  is 
purely  agricultural ;  and  as  regards  the  class  which  depends  lai^y 
upon  labour,  there  is  no  part  either  of  England  or  of  Scotland  where 
this  class  shares  so  extensively  in  the  occupation  of  land.     It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  guess  firom  the  Heport  of  the  Commission  that 
this  is  the  real  condition  of  things.     And  yet  the  deceptiveness  of  this 
impression  does  not  depend  on  any  positive  misstatements.    It  de- 
pends on  the  complete  suppression  of  facts  far  more  important  than 
the  facts  which  are  specially  noted,  or  upon  the  partial  concealment 
of  them  under  reservations  of  language  which  attract  no  attention. 
Xn  the  case  of  the  county  of  Argyll  even  these  reservations,  as  I  have 
shown,  are  directly  misleading,  because  they  imply  that  the  types 
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hold  good  except  ^  in  certain  parts '  of  that  county,  whereas  the  truth 
is  that  these  *  certain  parts '  embrace  the  whole  county,  except  a  mere 
fraction  of  its  area.     As  regards  the  Central  Highlands,  and  a  great 
part  of  Inverness,  the  reservations  of  language  are  not  quite  so  mislead- 
ing, because  by  close  construing  we  find  that  the  alleged  types  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  there  applicable  only  to  *  some  districts/  But  in  both  cases, 
practically  for  all  purposes,  there  is  a  completely  erroneous  picture 
drawn  of  the  condition  of  the  Highlands  as  a  whole.     There  is  no 
adequate  representation  made  of  the  physical  causes  affecting  even 
those  parts  of  the  Highlands  where  the  picture  drawn  does  really  apply. 
In  no  case  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  made  to  the  correspondiog 
picture  which  might  be  dravm  of  the  condition  of  the  Lowlands,  or 
especially  of  the  Southern  Highlands,  or  indeed  of  purely  agricultoral 
districts  all  over  the  three  kingdoms.     All  this  teUs,  and  tells  power- 
fully, in  keeping  up  popular  delusions  on  the  real  peculiarity  of  the 
Highlands.     That  peculiarity  does  not  consist  in  the  depletion  of 
rural  populations,  because  in  this  they  have  but  shared  in  a  general 
movement  which  has  been  going  on  not  only  all  over  the  British 
Isles,  but  all  over  Europe.     It  does  not  consist  in  the  breaking  up  of 
old  semi-barbarous  methods  of  cultivation,  which  were  wasteful  of  ail 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  because  in  this  also  the  Highbuui 
counties  have  but  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  general  movement, 
which  has  been  everywhere  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  industry. 
Neither  does  it  consist  in  the  sharp  division  between  the  labouring 
and  the  farming  class,  because  nowhere,  almost,  is  the  mixture  so 
gradual  and  so  complete.    The  real  peculiarity  of  the  Highland 
counties  is  that  very  local  and  very  special  circumstances  have  arrested 
the  movements  which  elsewhere  have  been  completed,  and  this  arrest 
is  coincident  with  some  change  in  the  sentiments  with  which  these 
movements  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  economists  and  philanthropists 
The  interest  and  the  longing  with  which  primitive  conditions  of 
society  now  inspire  men  who  are  oppressed  by  the  feverishness  of 
modem  life,  are  at  least  natural  if  they  are  not  always  wise.    And 
besides  this  change  of  feeling,  which  is  one  of  sentiment,  there  is  a 
rational  desire  to  try  wheUier  changes  natural  and  inevitaUe  in 
themselves  may  not  be  so  guided  and  modified  in  their  operation  as 
to  avoid  at  least  some  of  the  evils  by  which  they  have  been  accom- 
panied.  It  is  fortunate  as  regards  the  Highlands  that  this  dispositioo 
and  tendency  of  thought  is  favoured  by  some  natural  causes  which 
look  in  the  same  direction.    Lord  Napier  in  his  fieport  admits  and 
indeed  emphasises  the  fact,  that  ^  evictions '  with  a  view  to  depopula- 
tion are  not  only  now  things  of  the  past,  but  have  been  so  for  more 
than  a  generation.    In  some  places,  indeed,  as  in  Lewis,  there  has 
been  not  only  an  arrest  but  a  reversal  of  the  depleting  movement, 
and  an  excessive  growth,  or,  as  Lord  Napier  calls  it,  a  *  congestion,' 
of  population  in  places  where  they  cannot  be  sustained  from  the  soil. 
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and  where  they  are  fiur  from  other  resources.  But  everywhere  there 
has  grown  up  a  desire  to  encourage  small  but  comfortable  farms  where 
it  is  possible  to  establish  them,  and  all  over  the  mountainous  regions 
there  has  been  such  a  decline  in  the  value  of  wool  as  greatly  to  dis^ 
courage  the  maintenance  of  the  largest  class  of  sheep  farm,  except  where 
the  nature  of  the  surface  precludes  any  other  mode  of  occupation. 
Natural  causes,  therefore,  are  now  operating  steadily  in  the  direction 
towards  which  in  the  Lowlands  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  prospect 
of  return.  If  there  be  any  proposals  for  stimulating  this  change  by 
artificial  means,  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  we  should  consider  such 
proposals  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  existing  facts.  For  the  present 
I  content  myself  with  correcting  a  statement  and  a  picture  of  those 
fiicts  which  is  so  one-sided  as  to  be  essentially  erroneous,  and  in 
which  the  error  leaves  a  general  impression  of  urgency  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  wrong  one.  The  corrected  picture  leaves  a  very  difierent 
impression.  It  shows  that  if  we  desire  to  see  the  establishment  of  a 
small  class  of  farmers,  the  actual  condition  of  the  Highlands  and  the 
existing  tendency  of  natural  causes  are  not  exceptionally  bad,  but  on 
the  contrary  are  exceptionally  favourable.  For  thirty-seven  years  I  have 
worked  steadily  for  the  establishment  of  better  crofts  and  of  small  farms 
by  the  gradual  consolidation  of  subdivisions  which  had  become  danger- 
ously and  ruinously  small.  In  this  I  have  succeeded  to  a  very  large 
extent,  having  raised  some  250  tenants,  who  were  once  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism,  to  possessions,  some  of  which  are  substantial,  and  all  of 
which  are  at  least  comparatively  comfortable.^^  But  this  is  a  slow 
and  tedious  process,  as  every  social  and  economic  change  must  always 
be  where  existing  interests,  and  the  diflSculties  they  involve,  have  to 
be  considered.  No  one  approves  more  thoroughly  than  I  do  of  a  great 
variety  in  the  size  of  farms,  and  of  the  systematic  promotion  of  in- 
dnstrious  and  thrifty  men  in  proportion  to  their  means  and  their  skill. 
The  facts  I  have  presented  in  this  paper  show  that  not  only  the  great 
Highland  county  of  Argyll,  but  other  Highland  counties  also,  have 
already  statistics  of  occupancy  largely  fulfilling  this  condition,  and  in 
some  parts  affording  the  best  opportunities  for  a  gradual  extension 
of  it  On  the  other  hand,  they  show  that  if  we  wish  to  go  further  and 
to  expend  public  money  in  lending  capital  to  the  working  classes 
to  convert  them  into  farmers,  to  supply  them  with  stock  or  with 
l>oat8,  nets,  or  other  implements  of  industry,  we  must  consider  this 
question  as  one  not  of  local  but  of  general  application,  and  we  must 
exercise  corresponding  caution  as  to  the  principles  and  the  conse- 
quences involved. 

^*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Crofts  and  Farms  in  f7<«J7i;&r7£fe«(I>oagla8,  Edinburgh) 
I  faayc  given  the  history  of  an  island  estate  in  the  Hebrides  for  the  last  130  years. 

Akotll. 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND  versus  THEIR 
NAVAL  OFFICIALS. 

It  is  a  singular  commentary  upon  our  institutions  that,  witb  all  the 
advantages  of  an  intelligent  Ministay,  an  active  and  numerous  official 
body,  and,  above  all,  a  Parliament  which,  to  judge  by  the  inqniriog 
nature  of  its  members,  is  a  perpetual  seeker  after  truth,  it  should 
have  been  left  to  the  enterprising  and  vigorous  editor  of  a  daily  paper 
to  create  a  new  departure  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  and  national 
importance  as  that  of  our  naval  policy. 

The  PqU  Mall  Oazette  has  undertaken,  and  conducted  with 
admirable  completeness,  an  inquiry  which  lay  strictly  within  the 
province  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  which  has  in  fact  been 
neither  begun  nor  attempted  by  that  august  and  talkative  aBsemlly. 
In  view  of  certain  rumours  which  have  gained  currency  of  late,  and 
which  attribute  to  the  Admiralty  the  intention  of  making  a  smm^ 
or  at  any  rate  an  apparent,  addition  to  our  naval  resources,  there  is 
something  very  depressing  and  very  puzzling  about  the  part  which 
the  PaU  MaU  Oazette  has  played  with  such  energy  and  credit  We 
have  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  a  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
War,  we  rejoice  in  a  number  of  Civil  and  Sea  Lords  and  in  a  Secie- 
tary  to  the  Admiralty.  To  all  these  gentlemen  we  pay  laige  salaries, 
and  to  them  we  intrust  the  defences  of  the  Empire.  There  seems, 
however,  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  galaxy  of  talent  is  about  to  be 
galvanised  into  activity  simply  and  solely  by  the  action  of  a  pennj 
newspaper. 

Such  is  literally  a  summary  of  the  situation.  That  the  authori- 
ties must  make  some  show  of  activity  is  beyond  question,  and  that 
they  will  do  so,  not  because  any  new  fact  has  been  revealed,  any  net 
danger  created,  is  equally  evident.  They  will  move,  if  they  move  at 
all,  because  they  have  been  found  out  in  a  neglect  of  the  dat;  they 
were  appointed  to  perform,  and  because  they  have  been  chaUenged 
with  that  neglect  in  a  sufficiently  determined  and  energetic  maimef. 
How  little  our  responsible  protectors  even  yet  realise  what  is  de- 
manded of  them  is  evident  from  an  oddly  complacent  little  speech 
of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's,  delivered  on  the  17th  of  October,  is 
which  he  pats  the  public  on  the  back,  and  thanks  them  for  the 
friendly  and  encouraging  interest  which  they  display  in  the  affidrs  of 
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his  department.  Surely  Jlr.  Campbell-Bannerman  must  have  dis- 
covered by  this  time  that  the  English  people  are  ready  enough  to 
follow  any  advice  which  he  and  his  late  colleagues  might  have  given 
them  ;  that  no  money  has  ever  yet  been  grudged  to  supply  a  well- 
authenticated  deficiency  in  our  naval  equipment ;  and  that  to  assert, 
even  by  implication,  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  powerless  to  lead 
public  opinion  or  to  get  its  demands  listened  to  without  a  popular 
outcry,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  most  ordinary  knowledge. 

What  the  Admiralty  require  to  perfect  the  navy  they  can  have 
any  day  for  the  asking ;  and  if,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  revelations, 
Lord  Northbrook  adds  one  gun  or  one  ship  to  our  existing  supply, 
he  and  his  subordinates  will  to  that  extent  stand  self-condemned. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  recent '  revelations,'  and  in  doing  so  I  have 
repeated  a  popular  but  singularly  ill-applied  description.  A  great 
many  facts  have  recently  been  published  showing  the  extraordinary 
deficiencies  in  our  scheme  of  defence,  but  to  speak  of  these  state- 
ments as  novelties  or  discoveries  is  absurd.  They  are  simply  the 
isommonplaces  of  professional  literature ;  they  are  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  every  dabbler  in  naval  questions ;  they  are  the  common 
property  of  every  combatant  officer,  and  are,  and  have  always  been, 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  department  in  Whitehall. 

To  the  public,  it  is  true,  they  are  new ;  and,  as  it  is  now  painfully 
evident  that  the  most  effectual  manner  of  rousing  the  great  depart- 
ments to  a  proper  performance  of  their  duties  is  by  an  appeal  to  the 
crowd,  it  is  best  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  try  to  make 
the  appeal  as  effectual  and  as  cogent  as  possible.  It  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  the  majority  of  the  public  knows  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  about  the  navy  and  its  concerns.  But  though  the  general 
public  knows  little,  it  cares  much ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  if  the  actual  condition  of  our  defences  be  once  really  made 
apparent  to  the  popular  mind,  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  a  change  for  the  better.  With  the  natural  and  commendable 
instinct  of  eaution  peculiar  to  the  British  temperament,  the  unpro- 
fessional world  is  waiting  till  the  case  which  has  been  put  forward 
has  been  proved.  A  fair  mind  and  a  deliberate  judgment  are 
qualities  which  it  is  superfluous  to  praise;  but  a  mind  which  is 
never  made  up,  and  a  judgment  indefinitely  postponed,  may  some- 
times do  more  harm  than  over-hasty  or  premature  action.  Day  after 
day  we  are  solemnly  told  that  the  British  public  is  making  up  its 
mind,  that  it  wants  to  know  the  facts,  and  that  some  day,  when  the 

facts  are  proved,  it  will  arrive  at   a  conclusion.     And  then 

Yes ;  but  the  question  is.  When  ?  How  long  must  the  evidence  go 
on -accumulating?  How  many  more  facts  must  be  recorded? — how 
many  more  unanswered  accusations  brought  ?  The  fact  is,  the  case 
is  proved  now,  or  it  never  will  be  proved,  and  never  can  be  proved, 
short  of  a  sharp  and  stem  lesson  in  disaster  and  defeat.     There  are 
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technicalities  and  details  with  regard  to  naval  matters  which  the 
general  public  cannot  understand   or  appreciate;   but   the  whole 
question  of  maritime  defence  is  not,  after  all,  one  of  the  black  artSy 
and  two  and  two  make  four  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land*    What  more 
do  the  British  public  want — ^what  is  it  they  are  waiting  for  ?    There 
is  no  question  about  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  being  true.   In 
the  first  place,  distinguished  officers,  distinguished  statesmen,  and 
distinguished  engineers  do  not  unite  in  public  to  put  their  names 
to  a  collection  of  untruths ;  in  the  second  place^  nine  tenths  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  regard  simple  questions  of  fact 
which  may  be  verified  by  any  person  possessing  a  Whitaker^s  A  Imanaek 
and  a  knowledge  of  geography ;  and,  lastly,  the  tacts  are  uncontradicted. 
The  last  reflection  is  a  pregnant  one.    The  readers  of  English 
newspapers  are  to  be  numbered  by  tens  of  millions ;  as  a  class 
they  are   not  distinguished   for    indiscriminating  acquiescence  in 
every  statement  which  comes  under  thdr  notice — on  the  contiaiy, 
there  is  hardly  any  assertion  which  can  be  made  concerning  things 
human  or  divine  which  will  not  find  its  way  to  some  perverse  spirit, 
and  evoke  a  reply  if  it  does  not  start  a  controversy.    There  is  no 
field  of  thought  in  which  the  newspaper  controversiidist  may  not  be 
found.     Facts  are  no  bar  to  him ;  ignorance  is  no  obstacle  to  him. 
We  all  know  what  would  be  the  £Eite  of  the  editor  who  asserted  that 
the  world  was  round.    From  all  comers  of  the  universe  the  flat-eartb 
men  and  the  square-earth  men  would  overwhelm  him  with  aigument, 
demonstration,  and  abuse.    But  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  our 
naval  defences  we  find  ourselves  &ce  to  face  with  a  phraomenon 
which  I  believe  is  absolutely  unique.    The  facts,  such  as  they  are, 
stand  uncontradicted  and  unchallenged.     If  all  that  has  been  said 
amounted  only  to  a  gentle  and  superficial  criticism,  this  unanimity 
would  be  remarkable ;  but  in  view  of  the  charges  that  have  h&en 
actually  brought,  of  the  statements  that  have  been  actually  made, 
such  an  admission  is  of  overwhelming  importance  and  cogency. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  a  letter  to  the  TimeSj  I  ventured  to  assert 
that  in  the  judgment  of  all  competent  and  impartial  critioa  tlie 
optimist  official  view  as  to  the  condition  of  the  navy  was  wrong.    I 
stated  that  in  my  belief  the  vast  majority  not  only  of  officers  but  of 
shipbuilders  qualified  by  practical  experience,  of  colonial  govemon 
qualified  by  their  knowledge  of  afifairs,  of  unprofessional  students 
qualified  by  their  special  researches,  would  unite  in  pronoundng  our 
naval  defences  to  be  wholly  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.     Facts 
have  more  than  confirmed  my  anticipations.     From  naval  officers  of 
every  rank  and  of  every  degree  of  distinction  and  experience  theare 
has  been  but  one  reply.     From  Sir  Edward  Beed  comes  a  dedaiation 
which,  if  it  stood  alone,  should  have  set  the  nation  thinking,  while 
from   Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  greatest  of  our  ironclad  ship- 
builders, come  both  warning  and  advice  which  the  strongest  Board  of 
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Admiralty  that  ever  eat  could  scarcely  venture  to  disregard.  Again,  if 
fiusts  were  not  in  themselves  more  eloquent  than  words,  however  well 
weighed,  we  might  turn  to  the  representations  of  Sir  Frederick  Weld, 
who,  as  Grovemor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  knows  and  proclaims 
the  utter  defencelessness  of  the  colony  which  he  administers.  We 
might  turn  to  the  admissions  of  the  Government  themselves,  who  in 
their  recently  published  defence  report  have  shown  how  plainly  they  can 
perceive  and  how  thoroughly  they  can  neglect  the  duties  they  are 
appointed  to  perform. 

This  evidence  and  much  more  may  be  accumulated  from  every 
quarter,  and  the  most  diligent  search  will  fail  to  disclose  any  attempt 
to  rebut  it  or  to  diminish  its  significance.  The  case  might  fitirly  be 
left  where  it  is.  But  the  British  public,  wise  as  its  own  law,  is  loth 
to  let  judgment  go  by  default  merely.  The  evidence  must  be  given 
and  proved,  though  the  defendant  does  not  plead.  Now,  in  this  case 
of  the  people  of  England  versus  their  paid  officials — for  that  is  what 
it  oomes  to — the  charges  are  plain  enough  and  serious  enough.  I 
fear  that  so  many  subjects  have  been  touched  upon  by  various  writers, 
so  many  weak  points  have  been  indicated,  so  many  shams  exposed, 
that  the  public  has  become  somewhat  confused  by  the  mere  multitude 
of  witnesses,  and  has  lost  sight  of  the  extraordinary  gravity  of  the 
actual  charge?.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  sum  up  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  indictment  which  has  been  brought,  before  discussing 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  charge,  shortly  put, 
is  this :  That  successive  Grovemments,  and  more  particularly  the 
Admiralty  officials  acting  under  the  authority  of  those  Governments, 
have  exposed  the  Empire  to  the  greatest  conceivable  danger — a 
danger  to  which  it  is  at  this  moment  still  liable.  That  they  have  so 
far  neglected  the  duties  intrusted  to  them  that  they  have  placed 
our  most  valuable  possessions,  our  trade,  and  with  it  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  Powers.  That,  being  charged  to  maintain  a 
naval  force  adequate  to  the  paramount  needs  of  this  country,  they 
have  brought  us  to  a  condition  of  doubtful  superiority  to  a  single 
European  Power.  That  the  business  of  constructing  and  arming  our 
ships  having  been  left  to  their  absolute  discretion,  our  ships  are  totally 
insufficient  in  point  of  numbers,  and  inadequate  in  point  of  construc- 
tion, while  our  guns  are  for  the  most  part  utterly  obsolete  in  any 
service  but  oilr  own.  That,  being  the  trustees  of  the  great  colonial 
empire  won  by  our  predecessors,  they  have  deliberately  refused  to 
take  ordinary  precautions  for  its  defence.  And  lastly,  that,  having 
at  their  disposal  the  finest  material  in  the  world,  they  have  failed 
to  provide  us  with  an  adequate  personnel  for  manning  the  fleet  in 
time  of  war. 

There  is  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  exaggeration  in  this  r6sum6 : 
these  are,  in  fact,  the  charges  which  have  been  made,  and  made  not 
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by  one  or  two  individuals  only^  but  by  men  of  all  grades  and  pro- 
fessions, drawing  their  information  from  every  co^iceivable  source. 

And  now  again  I  come  to  the  main  question,  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  indictment  be  true.  Is  the  case  proven  or  not  proven  ?  To 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  in  this  matter  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  character  of  the  witnesses  as  well  as  the  evidence  itself. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  whose  opinions  must  of  neoeasity 
carry  great  weight.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  those  who  eith^ 
are  or  have  been  made  responsible  by  statute  for  the  e£Sciency  and 
sufficiency  of  the  navy.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  the  profes- 
sional men  of  all  grades  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  made 
naval  questions  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  And,  lastly,  th^e  are  the 
great  scientific  authorities  who,  either  as  theoretical  or  practical 
exponents  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  are  able  to  give  a  judgment 
as  valuable  as  it  is  independent.  There  are  other  classes  of  persons 
whose  views  are  valuable  as  a  supplement  to  professional  or  quasi* 
professional  criticism.  But  for  the  present  it  will  be  enough  to 
consider  only  the  principal  evidence,  without  which  no  case  could  be 
^tablished. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  official  opinion,  the  testimony  <£  one 
actual  and  one  ex-First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ought  surely  by 
itself  to  be  regarded  as  tolerably  convincing.  I  doubt  whether  the 
public  has  yet  quite  realised  the  significance  of  the  speech  recoitly 
made  by  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  House  of  Lords.  When  a  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  can  gravely  occupy  the  time  of  Parliament  in 
demonstrating  that  our  fleet  is  in  fact  superior  to  that  of  France^  it 
is  hard  to  see  what  further  evidence  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
danger  of  our  position.  For  let  it  be  observed  tJiat,  in  his  attempted 
vindication  of  the  official  position.  Lord  Northbrook  did  not  ev^i 
pretend  to  compare  the  relative  strength  of  the  English  and  Frsach 
navies.  The  whole  of  his  arguments  were  directed  to  proving  that 
Admiral  Symonds  had  made  an  error  in  calculation,  in  a  word, 
in  demonstrating  that  in  a  grand  pitched  battle  in  mid-Channel  we 
should  probably  have  the  larger  number  of  ships.  Surely,  when 
things  have  come  to  this  pass,  those  who  contend  that  immediate  and 
vigorous  action  is  necessary  may  almost  cease  to  argue.  When  liie 
highest  and  most  responsible  naval  official  in  the  kingdom  can  find 
nothing  better  to  say  of  the  force  intrusted  to  him  than  that,  if  properly 
counted  up,  it  is  actually  more  numerous  than  that  of  one  single 
Power,  there  is  no  more  to  be  admitted — cadU  quceatio. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  remain  satisfied  with  merely  negative 
evidence.  It  would  be  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  official 
should  state  directly  that  his  administration  had  been  a  failure,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  his  post.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith's  confession  ?  And  here  it  may  be  adnuttedat  once  that, 
as  far  as  all  the  evidence  hitherto  given  goes,  there  is  little  to  choose 
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between  various  administiatioDs  in  regard  to  their  neglect  of  our 
naval  interests.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  inquire 
why  Mr.  Smith  should  have  nursed  his  grie&  so  long :  the  immediate 
point  is.  What  is  the  value  of  his  judgment  now  that  he  has  pronounced 
it  ?  There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  on  this  head.  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  doubtless  may  be  again.  He 
speaks  with  adequate  knowledge,  and  presumably  with  a  full  sense  of 
responsibility.  And  what  does  he  say  ?  Simply  what  everybody  else 
who  has  any  interest  or  acquaintance  with  naval  matters  says  like- 
wise— that  our  navy  is  dangerously  insufficient,  and  that  our  maritime 
defences  are  practically  non-existent. 

So  much  for  officiid  opinion.  With  regard  to  professional  opinion, 
there  is  no  need  to  occupy  much  space  in  recapitulating  iL  It  is 
unanimous.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  long  list  of  officers 
of  every  rank  who  have  made  public  their  views  as  to  the  condition 
of  our  navy.  One  after  another  distinguished  admirals  have  added 
their  testimony,  and  have  confirmed,  when  they  did  not  greatly 
amplify,  the  original  statements  as  to  our  defenceless  condition*  The 
Naval  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  not  spoken,  it  is  true,  and  great 
weight  must  necessarily  attach  to  whatever  judgment  they  may  pro- 
nounce. I  am,  however,  quite  unable  to  believe  that  a  short  initia- 
tion into  the  official  mysteries  of  Whitehall  has  so  entirely  differen- 
tiated their  views  from  that  of  their  professional  brethren  that  their 
verdict  when  given  will  modify  in  the  least  that  of  independent 
critics.  There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  mysteiy  sur- 
rounding a  Government  department,  and  the  public  is  far  too  ready 
to  believe  that  all  sorts  of  useful  and  i>otent  secrets  are  stored  away 
in  official  pigeon-holes.  But  the  same  public  is  rather  too  prone 
to  forget  how  very  human  even  Government  officials  still  are.  The 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  are  not  perpetually  doing  good  by 
stealth,  or,  if  they  are,  it  is  certainly  not  often  that  they  ne^  blush 
to  find  it  £Eune.  Our  administrators  are  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of 
hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel.  If  a  corporal's  guard  is  moved 
from  Cork  to  Dublin  the  fact  is  announced  throughout  the  British 
empire.  Not  long  ago  a  gun-carriage  and  eighteen  tons  of  general 
stores  were  sent  to  a  distant  port:  not  (mly  was  the  fact  duly 
chronicled,  but  it  was  actually  dwelt  upon  as  a  gratifying  instance 
of  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  department.  And  the  result  of 
this  rather  amiable  weakness  is  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Admiralty  which  the  world  does  not  already  know,  or  has 
not  the  means  of  knowing.  The  main  facts  of  the  situation  are  on 
too  large  a  scale  to  be  concealed ;  the  small  facts,  which  might 
perhaps  modify  any  general  conclusions,  are  regularly  thrust  upon 
the  public,  and  cannot  come  as  a  surprise  or  a  revelation  to  anybody. 
The  upshot  of  these  reflections  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  statement  made  by  the  professional  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  is 
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likely  to  conflict  with,  or  seriously  to  alter,  the  conclnsions  of  other 
naval  ofiScers  who  practically  have  the  same  sources  of  information  open 
to  them  as  are  accessible  to  their  official  comrades.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  impossible  to  cite  the  views  of  Sir  Cooper  Key  and  his  col- 
leagues— they  have  not  been  expressed  ;  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely 
any  method  short  of  a  Government  inquiiy  by  which  outsiders  could 
be  made  aware  of  them.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  naval  profession,  coupled 
with  a  very  close  and  long-continued  study  of  naval  problems,  it 
seems  to  me  inconceivable  that  no  demand  should  have  been  made 
upon  the  Parliamentary  heads  at  Whitehall  for  a  largely  increased 
expenditure,  and  a  great  addition  to  -our  existing  means  of  defence. 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  set  of  men  possessing  the  experience,  the 
qualifications,  and  the  ability  of  Lord  Northbrook's  present  advisers 
should  have  failed  to  urge  upon  their  chief  the  necessity  of  remedyibg 
some  of  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the  system  which  they  contioL 
Time  alone  can  show  whether  such  a  demand  has  been  made, 
whether,  if  it  has  been  made,  it  has  been  repeated,  and  with  what 
energy  and  persistence  it  has  been  pressed.  Time  alone  can  show 
how  it  has  been  answered  and  why  it  has  been  refused. 

But  that  it  must  have  been  made  I  feel  confident,  and  that  if 
made  it  must  have  been  refused  is  self-evident.  As  soon  as  we  know 
the  facts  about  these  matters,  we  shall  be  able  at  once  to  pat  down 
our  finger  upon  the  man  or  men  who  are  responsible,  which  will  he 
in  some  ways  no  doubt  an  advantage,  though  unhappily  the  doctrine 
of  responsibility  in  administration  seems  to  have  very  little  practical 
application  nowadays. 

Of  course  by  law  the  Parliamentary  head  of  the  Admiralty  is 
solely  answerable  for  all  matters  done  or  left  undone  in  his  dqiart- 
ment,  and  by  statute  the  Board  are  absolved  from  all  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  in  estimating  the 
conduct  of  the  subordinate  members,  and  it  is  necessary  also  to  make 
allowance  for  the  wholesome  and  inborn  tendency  of  the  British  sailor 
to  do  the  best  with  whatever  materials  he  can  get.  Neverthdess, 
if  it  does  turn  out  that  the  Naval  Lords  have  again  and  again  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  Treasury  and  found.it  shut  in  their  faces,  there 
will  be  many  who  will  probably  regret  that  some  member  of  the 
Board  should  not  have  taken  heart  of  grace  and  emphasised  his  sense 
of  the  danger  to  the  country  by  refusing  to  assist  personally  in 
prolonging  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  come  forward  in  the  present  discussion.  I  have  dealt  with 
the  official  and  the  professional  classes  :  it  now  only  remains  to  refo* 
to  the  opinions  of  experts  qualified  to  assist  the  public  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  conclusion.  Here,  again,  there  is  absolute  unanimity. 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  Sir  Edward  Beed,  the  representatives  of  the 
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great  shipowning  houses,  the  recognised  exponents  of  engineering  and 
scientific  opinion,  are  of  one  mind.  Not  only  are  they  of  one  mind, 
but  they  are  perhaps  more  sweeping  and  unsparing  in  their  censure 
than  any  other  class  of  critics. 

And  lastly  I  must  refer  to  the  whole  body  of  independent  unpro- 
fessional opinion — the  opinion  of  all  who  by  special  study,  by 
accidental  circumstances,  or  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  as  the 
guides  of  public  feeling  have  been  led  to  form  a  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  revelations  as  to  the  state  of  the  navy.  There 
is  not  one  of  these  classes  which  has  not  contributed  its  quota  to  the 
mass  of  evidence  given  by  professional  men.  As  to  the  press,  it  has 
probably  never  been  so  harmonious  upon  any  one  subject  as  it  is  now 
upon  the  dangerous  condition  into  which  the  country  has  been 
allowed  to  drift.  With  an  almost  unnecessary  modesty  the  majority 
of  the  papers  have  qualified  their  censures  with  an  '  if,'  and  have 
raade  their  judgments  conditional  upon  the  verification  of  the  feusts 
upon  which  they  conmiented.  A  course  so  eminently  reasonable 
under  ordinary  circumstances  is,  however,  scarcely  demanded  by  the 
£Bu;t6  of  the  present  situation.  It  is  quite  possible '^ven  for  the  most 
uninstructed  critic  to  effect  a  species  of  dichotomous  division  with 
regard  to  nine  tenths  of  the  alarming  assertions  that  have  been 
made. 

Either  Hong  Kong  is  or  is  not  an  open  port.  We  either  have  or 
have  not  a  single  effective  ironclad  east  of  Suez.  We  either  are  or 
are  not  spending  8,000,0002.  a  year  less  on  the  navy  than  we  did  for 
many  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  our  dangers  and  our 
responsibilities  either  have  or  have  not  increased  a  thousandfold 
since  that  period.  All  these,  as  I  said  before,  are  facts  which  are 
either  true  or  not  true.  It  is  possible  to  hold  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  their  bearing  and  importance,  but  any  ordinary  book  of  refer- 
ence will  definitely  settle  the  question  of  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

I  have  now,  I  tliink,  said  enough  to  show  that,  so  far  as  numbers 
and  character  go,  the  witnesses  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  having 
established  this  point,  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  kind  of  evidence 
they  have  given,  and  the  sort  of  conclusions  to  which  that  evidence 
points.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  in  detail  the  endless  list  of  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  our  present  naval  organisation. 
They  have  been  stated  fully  and  precisely  elsewhere.  But  about  the 
gravity  of  them  there  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  no  mistake.  It  does 
not  often  help  an  argument  to  deal  in  superlatives,  but  occasionally 
they  are  of  the  essence  of  the  question.  That  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong,  with  their  300,000  tons  of  coal,  their  docks,  and 
their  gigantic  trade,  might  be  burned  and  taken  in  a  day  by  a 
couple  of  ships,  is  a  superlative  fact :  no  amount  of  optimism  can 
reduce  its  significance  in  the  least.  That  nine  tenths  of  our  naval 
guns  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  our  heavy  guns  are  obsolete, 
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and  have  been  known  to  be  so  by  both  the  Admiralty  and  the  War 
Office  for  many  years,  is  a  superlative  fact :  that  millions  have  been 
spent  during  the  last  few  years  upon  vessels  so  slow  and  so  weakly 
armed  that  under  no  conceivable  condition  of  modem  war£ure  with  a 
maritime  Power  could  they  render  the  slightest  service,  is  a  superla- 
tive fact.  And  these  are  only  a  few  typical  instances  out  of  many 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  and  proved  with  regard  to 
our  system  of  naval  defence. 

It  is  useful  to  dwell  upon  the  extreme  character  of  the  charges 
made,  because  we  may  be  certain  that  sooner  or  later  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  Englishmen,  and  especially .  of  official  Englishmen,  to 
minimise  and  compromise  will  make  itself  apparent.  In  ordinary 
life,  if  a  man  builds  a  house  to  live  in,  he  does  not  for  the  sake  of 
economy  omit  to  put  the  roof  on.  An  engineer  who  wishes  to  lift 
500  gallons  of  water  a  minute  does  not  deliberately  set  down  a  pmnp 
calculated  to  raise  250.  But  in  our  strange  administrative  system 
such  instances  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  To  demonstrate  abso- 
lutely the  need  {(a  one  particular  and  adequate  remedy  for  a  defect, 
and  then  either  to  take  just  one  half  of  the  steps  necessary  to  apply  it,  or 
else  to  do  something  quite  different  to  serve  the  original  purpose,  is  a 
well-known  tradition  of  Parliamentary  government.  The  danger  is  suxe 
to  assert  itself  presently,  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  it. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  character  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
nature  of  the  evidence ;  and  though  I  said,  and  correctly,  that  as  £ir 
as  the  defence  is  concerned  the  case  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  go 
by  default,  I  shall  perhaps  do  well  to  follow  once  more  the  practice 
of  our  courts,  and  assign  counsel  to  say  the  best  that  can  be  said  on 
behalf  of  an  undefended  client.  It  is  true  nobody  has  hitherto  come 
to  the  rescue  of  a  much-abused  department,  and  a  very  serious 
indictment  has  been  allowed  to  go  too  long  uncontradicted;  but 
after  all  there  are  two  sides  to  most  questions,  and  there  must  be 
something  to  be  said  upon  the  other  side.  Such  will  doubtless  be 
the  popular  reasoning.  We  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  some- 
thing will  be  said,  and,  indeed,  is  being  said  already ;  and  what  it 
comes  to  is  this — ^  It  is  impossible  that  a  great  department,  charged 
with  the  vital  interests  of  this  country,  presided  over  by  a  chief  who 
has  the  confidence  of  the  most  popular  Prime  Minister  England 
has  ever  known,  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  sins  of  omission 
which  have  been  laid  to  its  charge.'  That  is  a  view  which  is  widely 
held,  and  which,  prima  fade,  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  fi&vour. 
The  presumption  that  the  heads  of  a  great  office,  organised  and 
equipped  solely  with  one  object,  should  import  the  greatest  conceiv- 
able amount  of  zeal,  energy,  and  wisdom  into  their  conduct,  and 
should  require  neither  aid  nor  stimulus  from  outside  to  insure  the 
due  fulfilment  of  their  duty,  is  a  very  strong  one  indeed.  But  a 
presiunption,  however  strong,  may  be  rebutted.    In  a  normal  state 
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of  things  it  would  always  be  safe  to  trust  the  *  Office '  as  against  its 
critics,  many  or  few.  But  in  the  abnormal  condition  of  our  adminis- 
trative arrangements  the  presumption  has  ceased  to  exist — indeed,  it 
is  strongly  the  other  way. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  study  from  time  to  time  a  great 
amount  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  efficiency  and  forethought  of 
the  two  great  military  departments.  I  think  I  have  now  reached 
the  condition  in  which  I  would  believe  anything,  however  extrava- 
gant,  with  regard  to  the  mistakes  which  the  officials  in  Whitehall  and 
Pall  Mall  are  capable  of  making.  I  look  back  over  the  adminis- 
trative record,  and,  so  far  from  finding  that  the  critics  were  usually 
wrong  and  the  officials  usually  right,  I  find  the  direct  contrary.  I 
find  that  on  almost  every  occasion  when  a  demand  has  been  mada 
upon  the  resources  of  the  departments  in  question,  there  has  been 
failure  and  breakdown,  and  that  the  failure  has  been  in  exactly 
those  points,  and  the  result  of  exactly  those  causes,  to  which  outside 
critics  had  uniformly  and  persistently  drawn  attention.  I  find  that 
almost  invariably  in  war  this  country  has  had  to  buy  and  fight  her 
way  out  of  the  difficulties  which  her  own  officials  had  created  for 
her.  So  far  from  the  extravagance  or  improbability  of  any  charge 
being  a  bar  to  its  acceptance,  I  should  say,  with  the  memory  of  so 
many  marvellous  blunders  in  my  mind.  Credo  quia  imposaihile. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  navy  put  on  a  proper  footing  ^11 
certainly  have  to  combat  the  prejudice  which  always  exists  in  favour 
of  established  usage  and  authority.  They  can  best  meet  the  diffi- 
culty by  copious  references  to  the  naval  and  military  history  of  the 
century. 

One  other  and  most  formidable  difficulty  the  reformer  will  have 
to  meet.  The  creeping  palsy  of  party  spirit  will  be  certain  sooner  or 
later  to  try  and  get  a  hold  upon  any  new  and  vigorous  growth  or 
development  of  public  opinion  which  seems  likely  to  divert  attention 
from  the  orthodox  methods  of  faction-fighting.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  the  approach  of  the  disease. 

Five  years  ago  the  Grovernment  apparently  thought  it  necessary 
to  ascertain  by  means  of  a  Royal  Commission  the  fact,  already  perfectly 
well  known,  both  to  them  and  to  scores  of  their  professional  advisers, 
that  our  great  naval  stations  abroad  were  defenceless.  After  five 
years  have  elapsed  the  various  persons  concerned  have  succeeded  in 
elaborating  a  report,  less  complete,  it  is  true,  than  that  supplied  by 
the  Pall  Mall  Oazette,  but  useful  enough  in  its  way  as  a  summary  of 
how  much  and  how  long  our  interests  have  been  neglected.  To  the 
report  are  appended  certain  recommendations,  and  some  of  those 
recommendations  are  apparently  to  be  adopted.  So  far  so  good.  We 
must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  But  why  should  this  singularly 
tardy  and  incomplete  recognition  of  a  primary  duty  be  seized  upon  as 
a  text  for  extolling  and  justifying  a  particular  Administration  ?    The 
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Daily  News,  in  a  strangely  childisli  article,  thus  treats  the  matter : 
'  This  important  document  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Government  has  not  for  a  moment  been  diverted  by 
the  issues  of  home  politics  from  due  consideration  of  those  imperial 
interests  the  maintenance  of  which,*  &c.  And  then  follows  a  pitying 
allusion  to  those  who,  <  in  their  ignorance  of  what  the  Government 
had  all  along  been  quietly  doing,  have  worked  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  panic  about  the  improtected  state  of  our  coaling  stations.'  Now, 
considering  that  what  the  Government  have  done  hitherto  is  nothing, 
that  what  they  are  doing  at  present  is  nothing  likewise,  and,  lastly, 
that  what  they  say  they  think  they  are  going  to  do  is,  on  their  own 
showing,  next  to  nothing,  it  is  impossibly  not  to  feel  disheartened  at 
the  prospect  of  having  to  discuss  so  important  a  question  as  that  of 
our  naval  position  in  the  &ce  of  this  kind  of  criticism. 

But,  granting  that  the  advocates  of  an  addition  to  our  navy  sac- 
•ceed  in  avoiding  these  dangers,  there  will  still  be  need  of  the  greatest 
resolution  and  vigour  on  their  part.  In  the  weary  wilderness  of  talk 
through  which  the  nation  is  travelling  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
think  of  anything  being  actually  done.  But  this  matter  is  one  which, 
above  all  others,  does  not  admit  of  a  solution  by  talk,  and  which  is 
only  worth  considering  at  all  with  the  view  of  getting  somethiDg 
done,  and  that  something  done  quickly.  We  are  probably  destined 
to  go  through  a  good  many  more  debates,  reports,  commissions,  and 
inquiries  before  any  progress  is  made.  But  the  essential  fact  is  as 
plain  now  as  it  ever  will  be  after  the  most  exhaustive  inquiries. 

We  want  a  large  and  immediate  addition  to  our  navy,  our  fortifi- 
cations, and  our  torpedo  equipment.  To  provide  such  an  addition  we 
want  a  large  and  inmiediate  vote  of  money  by  Parliament. 

That  is  the  only  solution  of  the  diflSoulty ;  and  if  members  of  Par- 
liament,  official  and  unofficial,  could  only  make  up  their  minds  *  aye 
or  no '  at  once  as  to  whether  they  do  or  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  and  to 
insist  upon  such  a  vote,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
State.  Provided  the  work  is  put  in  hand,  all  other  questions  can  afford 
to  wait.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  questions. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask,  in  the  event  of  any  steps 
being  taken,  why  they  were  not  taken  before,  and  why  they  should 
have  been  taken  simultaneously  with  a  spirited  attack  upon  the 
Admiralty  by  a  daily  paper.  It  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  the  responsible  Ministers  have  or  have  not  been  told  by  their 
subordinates  that  certain  measures  were  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  and  whether  or  not  Ministers  have  refused  to  take  those 
steps.  The  public  will  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  assertion  so  freely  made,  that  the  Prime  Minister,  being  wrapped 
up  in  less  important  questions,  and  having  little  personal  knowledge 
or  interest  in  naval  matters,  has  been  allowed  by  his  colleagues  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  facts  with  which  they  were  familiar.    And 
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lastly,  they  will  want  to  know  to  what  extent  the  apathy  or  distaste 
of  any  Minister,  however  distinguished,  is  to  be  allowed  to  stand  as 
an  excuse  for  any  of  his  subordinates  in  neglecting  to  insist  upon  the 
proper  performance  of  one  of  the  first  duties  of  government. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  none  of  these  questions  will  ever 
ar&e,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable.  If  the  assertions  that  have  been 
made  about  the  condition  of  the  navy  be  true,  then  action  must  be 
taken.  If  it  be  taken,  the  questions  referred  to  must  arise.  I  trust 
•the  public  will  not  be  put  oflf  with  any  tinkering  of  the  main  issues. 
I  trust  also  that  they  will  throw  aside  a  little  of  the  very  creditable 
diffidence  which  they  have  hitherto  exhibited,  and  use  their  own  judg- 
ment and  their  own  common-sense.  Let  them  avoid  details  if  they 
please ;  but  the  main  facts  are  plain  enough  and  big  enough.  Let 
them  read  over  again  the  list  of  our  shortcomings  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  and  let  them  ask  themselves  what 
would  be  our  chances  if  we  were  exposed  to-morrow  to  the  dangers 
of  a  serious  maritime  war.  We  are  so  accustomed  nowadays  to  take  a 
pleasant  view  of  things-^to  make  our  facts  correspond  with  our  wishes 
— that  we  have  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that  the  dangers  which  we 
do  not  yet  see  and  feel  are  non-existent.  Even  if  such  were  the  fact,  it 
would  be  the  strongest  argument  against  our  present  naval  policy. 
There  may  be  good  reasons  for  having  no  fleet  at  all — ^Mr.  Richard 
ifTOuld  probably  say  there  were  plenty.  There  are  obvious  reasons 
for  having  a  fleet  of  overwhelming  power  and  efficiency.  But  for 
spending  ten  millions  over  a  bad  fleet,  or  sinking  money  in  insufficient 
fortifications,  there  can  be  no  reason  at  all.  Thanks  to  the  Treasury, 
that  is  the  kind  of  economy  we  have  been  practising  for  years 
past. 

Is  there  to  be  an  end  of  it  or  not  ? — that  is  the  question.  If  there 
is,  there  must  be  no  more  compromise  between  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  or  the  Parliamentary  officials  on  the  one  hand  and 
Ihe  Treasury  on  the  other.  The  former  must  put  a  little  more  spirit 
into  their  work,  and  decline  to  take  the  view  that  the  navy  is  merely 
a  necessary  evil,  to  be  rim  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possible,  and  to  be 
heard  of  as  little  as  may  be. 

As  to  the  talk  about  panic,  there  need  be  no  alarm  on  that  score. 
There  was  probably  a  panic  when  the  French  people  discovered  that 
Marshal  Le  Boeuf  had  omitted  other  things  besides  his  historical 
gaiter  button.  If  the  panic  had  occurred  a  little  earlier,  it  would 
probably  have  been  better  for  France.  But  in  the  present  case  the 
use  of  such  a  word  is  ridiculous.  If  it  be  true  that,  apart  from  all 
questions  of  any  expenditure,  England,  whose  existence  depends 
upon  her  sea-borne  trade,  pays  but  half  the  insurance  upon  it  that  is 
paid  by  France,  to  whom  the  loss  of  her  colonies  would  be  a  gain 
And  the  ruin  of  her  trade  a  mere  inconvenience,  an  important  fact 
has  been  disclosed,  which  demands  immediate  attention.  There 
need  be  no  panic  where  there  is  the  will,  the  power,  and  the  time  to 
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ward  off  a  threatened  danger.    All  that  is  necessary  for  the  English 
people  is  to  act  while  they  have  still  the  power  and  still  the  time. 

If  they  once  get  a  resd  hold  of  the  facts,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  will  show  that  they  possess  the  wilL 

H,  0.  Abnold-Forster^ 


Note. 

Since  this  article  was  written  the  argnments  which  it  is  intended  to  enforce  haye 
received  a  remarkable,  though  somewhat  nnezpected,  confirmation.  Sir  Thomas 
3rassey,  speaking  as  the  official  exponent  of  the  Admiralty,  has  actually  been  aUe  to 
furnish  no  more  reassuring  account  of  the  Navy  than  that  in  the  number  of  ixoBdads 
it  has  a  *  considerable  advantage  over  that  of  France.'  In  other  words,  he  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  prove  what  nobody  ever  doubted,  that  if  our  fleet  and  that 
of  the  Republic  were  to  meet  in  mid-Channel,  set  to  partners  and  engage  ship  for 
ship  and  class  by  class,  we  should  probably  get  the  best  of  it.  But,  onf ortunatelj, 
things  do  not  fall  out  in  this  convenient  way  in  the  world  In  which  we  live.  Doling 
the  Chilian  war  the  slow-steaming  Peruvian  coast-defence  ships  never  ventured  io 
sea  at  all.  During  the  American  war  five  third-rate  cruisers  destroyed  the  com- 
merce of  the  TJziited  States,  and  defied  the  Northern  fleet. 

Simple  .comparisons  between  England  and  France  are  absolutely  irrelevant.  lo 
the  text-books  />f  my  youth  such  a  problem  as  the  following  was  frequently  pro 
pounded  :  *  If  two  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  five  hours,  how  many  men  will  be 
required  to  do  ten  times  the  amount  of  work  in  the  same  period  7 '  And  the  answer 
used  to  be  that  it  would  require  twenty  men,  and  not,  as  I  imagine  Lord  Northfarook 
and  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  would  say,  two  men  and  a  boy.  Only  to  suggest  that  the 
work  our  navy  has  to  do  is  but  ten  times  that  which  is  required  from  the  navy  of 
Prance  is  of  course  a  serious  understatement  of  the  case. — H.  O.  A.-P. 
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It  is  now  nearly  twenty-seven  years  ago — long  before  the  Theosophical 
Society  was  founded,  or  Esoteric  Bhuddism  was  known  to  exist  in 
the  form  recently  revealed  to  us  by  Mr.  Sinnett ' — ^that  I  became  the 
ehela,.0T  pupil,  of  an  adept  of  Bhuddist  occultism  in  Khatmandhu. 
At  that  time  Englishmen,  unless  attached  to  the  Residency,  were  not 
permitted  to  reside  in  that  picturesque  Nepaulese  town.  Indeed  I 
do  not  think  that  they  are  now ;  but  I  had  had  an  opportunity  during 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  I  was  attached  to  the  Nepaulese  contingent, 
of  forming  an  intimacy  with  a  ^  Gruru '  connected  with  the  force.  It 
was  not  until  our  acquaintance  had  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship 
that  I  gradually  made  the  discovery  that  this  interesting  man  held 
views  which  differed  so  widely  from  the  popular  conception  of 
Bhuddism  as  I  had  known  it  in  Ceylon — where  I  had  resided  for 
some  years — ^that  my  curiosity  was  roused, — the  more  especially  as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sinking  off  gradually,  even  while  I  was  speak- 
ing to  him,  into  trance-conditions,  which  would  last  sometimes  for  a 
week,  during  which  time  he  would  remain  without  food ;  and  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  I  missed  even  his  material  body  from  my 
side,  under  circumstances  which  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  unac- 
countable. The  Nepaulese -troops  were  not  very  often  engaged  with 
the  rebels  during  the  Indian  Mutiny;  but  when  they  were,  the 
Guru  was  always  to  be  seen  under  the  hottest  fire,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally supposed  by  the  army  that  his  body,  so  far  from  being  imper- 
vious to  bullets,  was  so  pervious  to  them  that  they  could  pass  through 
it  without  producing  any  organic  disturbance.  I  was  not  aware  of 
this  fact  at  first ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  observed  that,  while  he  stood 
directly  in  the  line  of  fire,  men  were  killed  immediately  behind  him, 
that  I  ceased  to  accompany  him  into  action,  and  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  solve  a  mystery  which  had  begun  to  stimulate  my  curiosity 
to  the  highest  pitch.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  here  into 
the  nature  of  the  conversations  I  had  with  him  on  the  most  important 
and  vital  points  affecting  universal  cosmogony  and  the  human  race 
and  its  destiny.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  determined  me  to  sever 
my  connection  with  the  Government  of  India ;  to  apply  privately, 

'  Etateric  BHuddUm,    By  A.  P.  Sinnett,  President  of  the  Simla  Eclectic  Theo- 
sophical Society. 
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through  my  friend  the  Guru,  to  the  late  Jung  Bahadoor  for  permifl- 
sion  to  reside  in  Nepaul ;  and  finally,  in  the  garh  of  an  Oriental,  to 
take  up  my  residence  in  Khatmandhu,  unknown  to  the  British  autho- 
rities. I  should  not  now  venture  on  this  record  of  my  experiences, 
or  enter  upon  the  revelation  of  a  phase  hitherto  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected, of  that  esoteric  science  whic^  has,  until  now,  been  jealously 
guarded  as  a  precious  heritage  belonging  exclusively  to  regularly  ini- 
tiated members  of  mysteriously  organised  associations,  had  not  Mr. 
Sinnett,  with  the  consent  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Thibetan 
brotherhood,  and,  in  fact,  at  his  dictation,  let,  if  I  may  venture  to  use 
so  profane  aa  expression  in  connection  with  such  a  sacred  subject, '  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.'  Since,  however,  the  arhata,  or  illuminati,  of  the 
East,  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Western  mind 
is  at  last  sufficiently  prepared  and  advanced  in  spiritual  knowledge 
to  be  capable  of  assimilating  the  occult  doctrines  of  Esoteric 
Bhuddism,  and  have  allowed  their  pupil  to  burst  them  upon  a 
thoughtless  and  frivolous  society  with  the  suddenness  of  a  bomb- 
shell, I  feel  released  from  the  obligations  to  secrecy  by  which  I  have 
hitherto  felt  bound,  and  will  proceed  to  unfold  a  few  arcana  of  a 
&r  more  extraordinary  character  than  any  which  are  to  be  found  even 
in  the  pages  of  the  ^  Theosophist '  or  of  ^  Esoteric  Bhuddism.' 

Owing  to  certain  conditions  connected  with  my  liriga  sharira^  or 
'  astral  body  ' — which  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  explain  to  those 
who  are  not  to  some  extent  initiated — I  passed  through  the  various 
degrees  of  chelaship  with  remarkable  rapidity.  When  I  say  that  in  less 
than  fifteen  years  of  spiritual  absorption  and  profound  contemplation 
of  esoteric  mysteries  I  became  a  ToahatTna^  or  adept,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  by  chdaa  who  are  now  treading  that  path  of  severe  ordeal,  of 
the  rapidity  of  my  progress :  indeed,  such  extraordinaiy  &culty  ^d  I 
manifest,  that  at  one  time  the  Cruru,  my  master,  was  inclined  to 
think  that  I  was  one  of  those  exceptional  cases  which  recur  £rom 
time  to  time,  where  a  child-body  is  selected  as  the  human  tenement 
of  a  reincarnated  adept ;  and  that  though  belonging  by  rights  to  the 
fourth  round,  I  was  actually  bom  into  the  fifth  round  of  the  human 
race  in  the  planetary  chain.  ^  The  adept,'  says  an  occult  aphorism, 
^  becomes ;  he  is  not  made.'  That  was  exactly  my  case.  I  attribute 
it  principally  to  an  overweening  confidence  in  myself,  and  to  a  blind 
faith  in  others.    As  Mr.  Sinnett  very  properly  remarks — 

Very  much  further  than  people  generally  imagine,  will  mere  confidence  cany 
the  occult  neophyte.  How  many  European  readers  who  woold  be  quite  incredulous 
if  told  of  some  results  which  occult  chdaa  in  the  most  incipient  stages  of  their 
training  have  to  accomplish  by  sheer  force  of  confidence,  hear  constantly  in  churchy 
nevertheless,  the  familiar  Biblical  assurances  of  the  power  which  resides  in  faith, 
and  let  the  words  pass  by  likQ  the  wind,  leaving  no  impression  I 

It  is  true  that  I  had  some  reiason  for  this  confidence — which  arose 
from  the  fact  that  prior  to  my  initiation  into  Bhuddist  mysteries, 
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and  before  I  left  England,  I  had  developed,  under  the  spiritual  craze 
which  was  then  prevalent  ia  society,  a  remarkable  faculty  of  clair- 
voyance. This  gave  me  the  power  not  merely  of  diagnosing  the 
physical  and  moral  conditions  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  of 
prescribing  for  them  when  necessary,  but  of  seeing  what  was  hap- 
pening in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  hence  my  organism  was  peculiarly 
favourable  for  initiation  into  occult  mysteries,  and  naturally — or  rather 
spiritually — ^prepared  for  that  method  in  the  regular  course  of  occult 
training  by  which  adepts  impart  instruction  to  their  pupils. 

They  awaken  (as  we  are  most  accurately  informed  by  Mr.  Sinnett)  the  dor- 
mant sense  in  the  pupil,  and  through  this  they  imhue  his  mind  with  a  knowledge 
that  such  and  such  a  doctrine  is  the  real  truth.  The  whole  scheme  of  evolution 
infiltrates  into  the  regular  chela's  mind,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  made  to  see 
the  process  taking  place  hy  clairvoyant  vision.  There  are  no  words  used  in  his 
instruction  at  all.  And  adepts  themselves,  to  whom  the  facts  and  processes  of 
nature  are  as  familiar  as  our  five  fingers  to  us,  find  it  difficult  tx)  explain  in  a  treatise 
which  they  cannot  illustrate  for  us,  hy  producing  mental  pictures  in  our  dormant 
sixth  sense,  the  complex  anatomy  of  the  planetary  system. 

I  have  always  felt— and  my  conviction  on  the  subject  has  led  to 
some  painful  discussions  between  myself  and  some  of  my  mahatma 
brothers — that  the  extreme  facility  with  which  I  was  enabled  to  per- 
ceive at  a  glance '  the  complex  anatomy  of  the  planetary  system,* 
and  the  rapid  development  of  my  ^  dormant  sixth  sense,'  was  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  I  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what 
spiritualists  call  a  highly  sensitive  medium.  Meantime  this  prema- 
ture development  of  my  sixth  sense  forced  me  right  up  through  the 
obstacles  which  usually  impede  such  an  operation  in  the  case  of  a 
fourth-round  man,  into  that  stage  of  evolution  which  awaits  the 
rest  of  humanity — or  rather,  so  much  of  humanity  as  may  reach  it  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature — in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  round. 

I  merely  mention  this  to  give  confidence  to  my  readers,  as  I  am 
about  to  describe  a  moral  cataclysm  which  subsequently  took  place  in 
my  sixth  sense,  which  would  be  of  no  importance  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  chela^  but  which  was  attended  with  the  highest  signifi- 
cance as  occurring  to  a  mahatma  who  had  already  attained  the. 
highest  grade  in  the  mystic  brotherhood.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  when  I  arrived  at  this  advanced  condition,  Ehatmandhu, 
though  a  pleasant  town,  was  not  altogether  a  convenient  residence 
for  an  occultist  of  my  eminence.  In  the  first  place,  the  streets  were 
infested  with  dugpas,  or  red-caps,  a  heretical  sect,  some  members  of 
which  have  arhat  pretensions  of  a  very  high  order — indeed  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  I  have  met  with  Shammar  adepts,  who,  so  far  as 
supernatural  powers  were  concerned,  were  second  to  none  among 
ourselves.  But  this  was  only  the  result  of  that  necromancy  which 
Bhudda  in  his  sixth  incarnation  denounced  in  the  person  of  Tseng- 
kha-pa,  the  great  reformer.  They  even  deny  the  spiritual  supremacy 
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of  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Lhassa,  and  own  allegiance  to  an  impostor  wbo 
lives  at  the  monastery  of  Sakia  Djong. 

The  presence  of  these  men,  and  the  presumption  of  their  adepts, 
who  maintained  that  through  subjective  or  clairvoyant  conditions, 
which  they  asserted  were  higher  than  ours,  they  had  attained  a  more 
exalted  degree  of  illumination  which  revealed  a  different  cosmogony 
from  that  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  through  countless  genera- 
tions of  adepts,  were  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  me ;  but  perhaps  not 
greater  than  the  proximity  of  the  English  Besident  and  the  officers 
attached  to  him,  the  impure  exhalations  from  whose  rwpaa^  or  material 
bodies,  infected  as  they  were  with  magnetic  elements  drawn  from 
Western  civilisation,  whenever  I  met  them,  used  to  send  me  to  bed 
for  a  week.  I  therefore  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of  withdrawal  to 
that  isolated  and  guarded  region  where  the  most  advanced  adepts 
can  pursue  their  contemplative  existence  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion, and  prepare  their  karmaj  or,  in  other  words,  the  niolecules  of 
their  fifth  principle,  for  the  ineffable  bliss  of  appropriate  develop- 
ment in  devachan — a  place,  or  rather  ^  state,'  somewhat  resembling 
Purgatory  with  a  dash  of  heaven  in  it ;  or  even  for  the  still  more 
exquisite  sensation  which  arises  from  having  no  sensations  at  all, 
and  which  characterises  nirvana^  or  a  sublime  condition  of  oonscioiu 
rest  in  Omniscience. 

That  I  am  not  drawing  upon  my  imagination  in  alluding  to  this 
mysterious  region,  or  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  my  readers,  I  wiU 
support  my  assertion  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Sinnett,  or  rather 
of  his  Guru  ;  and  here  I  may  remark  incidentally,  that  after  a  long 
experience  of  Crurus,  I  have  never  yet  met  one  who  would  consciously 
tell  a  lie. 

From  time  immemorial  (says  Mr.  Sinnett's  Guru)  there  has  been  a  certain 
re^on  in  Thibet,  which  to  this  day  is  quite  unknown  to  and  unapproachable  by 
any  but  initiated  persons,  and  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  people  of  the  conntn-, 
as  to  any  others,  in  which  adepts  have  always  congregated.  But  the  ooantrT 
generally  was  not  in  Bhndda's  time,  as  it  has  since  become,  the  chosen  habitation 
of  the  great  brotherhood.  Much  more  than  they  are  at  present,  were  the  mahd" 
mas  in  former  times  distributed  throughout  the  world. 

The  progress  of  civilisation  engendering  the  magnetism  they  find  so  trying,  hid, 
however,  by  the  date  with  which  we  are  now  dealing — ^the  fonrteenth  centoir— 
already  given  rise  to  a  very  general  movement  towards  Thibet  on  the  part  of  the 
previously  dissociated  occultists.  Far  more  widely  than  was  held  to  be  ooosistest 
with  the  safety  of  mankind  was  occult  knowledge  and  power  then  found  to  he 
disseminated.  To  the  task  of  putting  it  under  a  rigid  system  of  rule  and  law  did 
Tsong-kha-pa  address  himself. 

Of  course,  before  transferring  my  material  body  to  this  region,  I 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  it  by  reason  of  the  faculty  which,  as  3Ir. 
Sinnett  very  truly  tells  us,  is  common  to  all  adepts,  of  being  able  to 
flit  about  the  world  at  will  in  your  astral  body ;  and  here  I  would 
remark  parenthetically,  that  I  shall  use  the  term  <  astral  body '  to 
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save  confusioD,  though,  as  Mr,  Sinnett  again  properly  says,  it  is  not 
strictly  accurate  under  the  circumstances.  In  order  to  make  this 
clear,  I  will  quote  his  very  lucid  observations  on  the  subject : — 

Dunog  the  last  year  or  two^  while  lunts  and  scraps  of  occult  science  have  been 
finding  their  way  out  into  the  world,  the  expression  '  astral  body '  has  been  applied 
to  a  certain  semblance  of  the  human  form,  fully  inhabited  by  its  higher  principles, 
•which  can  migrate  to  any  distance  from  the  physical  body — projected  consciously 
ftnd  with  e3(act  intention  by  a  liying  adept,  or  unintentionally  by  the  accidental 
application  of  certain  mentcd  forces  to  his  loosened  principles  by  any  person  at  the 
moment  of  death.  For  ordinary  purposes,  there  is  no  practical  inconvenience  in 
using  the  expression  '  astral  body '  for  the  appearance  so  projected — indeed  any 
more  strictly  accurate  expression,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  would  be  cumbersome ; 
.and  we  must  go  on  using  the  phrase  in  both  meanings.  No  confusion  need  arise ; 
but'Strictly  speaking,  the  Unga  sharira,  or  third  principle,  is  the  astral  body,  and 
that  cannot  be  sent  about  as  the  vehicle  of  the  higher  principles. 

As,  however, '  no  confusion  need  arise '  from  my  describing  how  I 
went  about  in  my  linga  sharira^  I  will  continue  to  use  it  as  the 
term  for  my  vehicle  of  transportation.  Nor  need  there  be  any  diflS- 
culty  about  my  being  in  two  places  at  once.  I  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Sinnett's  Guru  for  this  statement,  and  it  is  fully  confirmed  by 
my  own  experience.  For  what  says  the  Guru  ? — *  The  individual 
consciousness,  it  is  argued,  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once.  But 
first  of  all,  to  a  certain  extent  it  can.'  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
add  a  word  to  this  positive  and  most  correct  statement ;  but  what  the 
Guru  has  not  told  us,  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  discomfort  attend- 
ing the  process.  Whenever  I  went  with  my  astral  body,  or  linga 
sharira,  into  the  mysterious  region  of  Thibet  already  alluded  to, 
leaving  my  rupa,  or  natural  body,  in  Khatmandhu,  I  was  always 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  rawness,  while  the  necessity  of  looking  after 
my  rupa — of  keeping,  so  to  speak,  my  astral  eye  upon  it,  lest  some 
accident  should  befall  it,  which  might  prevent  my  getting  back  to 
it,  and  so  prematurely  terminate  my  physical  or  objective  existence 
— ^was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  me.  Some  idea  of  the  danger 
which  attends  this  process  may  be  gathered  from  the  risks  inci- 
dental to  a  much  more  diflScult  operation  which  I  once  attempted, 
and  succeeded,  after  incredible  efibrt,  in  accomplishing ;  this  was  the 
passage  of  my  fifth  principle,  or  ego-spirit,  into  the  ineffable  condi- 
tion of  nirvana. 

Iiet  it  not  be  supposed  (says  Mr.  Sinnett — ^for  it  is  not  his  Quru  who  is  now 
flipeaking)  that  for  any  adept  such  a  passage  can  be  lightly  undertaken.  Only  stray 
hints  about  the  nature  of  this  great  mystery  have  reached  me ;  but,  putting  these 
together,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  achievement  in  question  is  one 
which  only  some  of  the  high  initiates  are  qualified  to  attempt,  which  dxacts  a  total 
suspension  of  animation  in  the  body  for  periods  of  time  compared  to  which  the 
longest  cataleptic  trances  known  to  ordinary  science  are  insignificant ;  the  protec- 
tion of  the  physical  frame  from  natural  decay  during  this  period  by  means  which 
the  resources  of  occult  science  are  strained  to  accomplish ;  and  withd  it  is  a  process 
involving  a  double  risk  to  the  continued  earthly  life  of  the  person  who  undertakes 
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it.  One  of  these  risks  is  the  doubt  whether,  when  once  nirtana  is  attained,  theeg9 
will  be  willing  to  return.  That  the  return  will  be  a  terrible  effort  and  sacrifice  is- 
certain,  and  will  only  be  prompted  by  the  most  devoted  attachment,  on  the  part  of 
the  spiritual  traveller,  to  the  idea  of  duty  in  its  purest  abstraction.  The  second 
great  risk  is  that  of  allowing  the  sense  of  duty  to  predominate  over  the  temptation 
to  stay — a  temptation,  be  it  remembered,  that  is  not  weakened  by  the  motive  that 
any  conceivable  penalty  can  attach  to  it.  Even  then  it  is  always  doubtful  whether 
the  traveller  will  be  able  to  return. 

All  this  is  exactly  as  Mr.  Sinnett  has  described  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  struggle  that  I  had  with  my  ego  when,  ignoring  *  the  idea 
of  duty  in  its  purest  abstraction,'  it  refused  to  abandon  the  bliss  of 
nirvana  for  the  troubles  of  this  mundane  life ;  or  the  anxiety  both 
of  my  manasy  or  human  soul,  and  my  bhuddi^  or  spiritual  soul,  lest, 
after  by  our  combined  efforts  we  had  overcome  our  ego,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  do  our  duty  by  our  rupaj  or  natural  body,  and  get 
back  into  it. 

Of  course,  my  migi-ations  to  the  mahatma  region  of  Thibet  were 
accompanied  by  no  such  difficulty  as  this— as  to  go  with  your  Unga 
ahariraj  or  astral  body,  to  another  coimtry,  is  a  very  different  and 
much  more  simple  process  than  it  is  to  go  with  your  manaSj  or  human 
soul,  into  nirvana.  Still  it  was  a  decided  relief  to  find  myself 
comfortably  installed  with  my  material  body,  or  rupa,  in  the  house 
of  a  Thibetan  brother  on  that  sacred  soil  which  has  for  so  max^ 
centuries  remained  unpolluted  by  a  profane  foot. 

Here  I  passed  a  tranquil  and  contemplative  existence  for  some 
years,  broken  only  by  such  incidents  as  my  passage  into  nirvana,  and 
disturbed  only  by  a  certain  subjective  sensation  of  aching  or  void, 
by  which  I  was  occasionally  attacked,  and  which  I  was  finally  comr 
polled  to  attribute,  much  to  my  mortification,  to  the  absence  of 
women.     In  the  whole  of  this  sacred  region,  the  name  of  which  I  am 
compelled  to  withhold,  there  was  not  a  single  female.     Everybody  in 
it  was  given  up  to  contemplation  and  ascetic  absorption ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  profound  contemplation,  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
the  presence  of  the  fair  sex  are  incompatible.     I  was  much  troubled 
by  this  vacuous  sensation,  which  I  felt  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
derogatory  to  my  fifth  principle,  and  the  secret  of  which  I  discovered, 
diuring  a  trance-condition  which  lasted  for  several  months,  to  arise 
from  a  subtle  magnetism,  to  which,  owing  to  my  peculiar  oigania 
condition,  I    was  especially   sensitive,   and  which   penetrated   the 
"maJiatma  region  from  a  tract  of  country  almost  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  it  in  the  Karakarum  Mountains,  which  was  as  jealous^ 
guarded  from  foreign  intrusion  as  our  own,  and  which  was  occupied 
by  tbe  ^  Thibetan  Sisters,'  a  body  of  female  occultists  of  whom  the 
Brothers  never  spoke  except  in  terms  of  loathing  and  contempt.    It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  mention  is  made  either 
of  them,  or  the  lovely  highland  district  they  occupy,  in  Jf r.  Sinnettfs 
book.    The  attraction  of  this  feminine  sphere  became  at  last  so  over- 
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powering  that  I  determined  to  visit  it  in  my  astral  body ;  and  now 
occurred  the  first  of  many  most  remarkable  experiences  which  were 
to  follow.  It  is  w;ell  known  to  the  initiated,  though  difficult  to 
eiqplain  to  those  who  are  not,  that  in  a  sense  space  ceases  to  exist 
for  the  astral  body.  When  you  get  out  of  your  rtepo,  you  are  out  of 
space  as  ordinary  persons  understand  it,  though  it  continues  to  have 
a  certain  subjective  existence. 

I  was  in  this  condition,  and  travelling  rapidly  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion, when  I  became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  most  exquisitely 
lovely  female  astral  body  which  the  imagination  of  man  could 
conceive;  and  here  I  may  incidentally  remark,  that  no  conception 
can  be  formed  of  the  beauty  to  which  woman  can  attain, by  those 
who  have  only  seen  her  in  her  nupa — or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
flesh.  Woman's  real  charm  consists  in  her  linga  aharvra — that 
ethereal  duplicate  of  the  physical  body  which  guides  jiva,  or  the 
second  principle,  in  its  work  on  the  physical  particles,  and  causes  it 
to  build  up  the  shape  which  these  assume  in  the  material.  Sometimes 
it  makes  rather  a  failure  of  it,  so  far  as  the  rwpa  is  concerned,  but 
it  always  retains  its  own  fascinating  contour  and  deliciously  dia- 
phanous composition  undisturbed.  When  my  gaze  fell  upon  this 
most  enchanting  object,  or  rather  subject — for  I  was  in  a  subjective 
condition  at  the  time — I  felt  all  the  senses  appertaining  to  my  third 
principle  thrill  with  emotion ;  but  it  seemed  impossible — which  will 
readily  be  understood  by  the  initiated — to  convey  to  her  any  clear 
idea  of  the  admiration  she  excited,  from  the  fact  that  we  were  neither 
of  us  in  natural  space.  Still  the  sympathy  between  our  linga  shor 
riraa  was  so  intense,  that  I  perceived  that  I  had  only  to  go  back 
for  my  rupa,  and  travel  in  it  to  the  region  of  the  sisterhood,  to 
recc^ise  her  in  her  rupaat  once. 

Every  chda  even  knows  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  love  satis- 
factorily in  nothing  but  your  linga  akarvra.  It  is  quite  different  after 
you  are  dead,  and  have  gone  in  your  fourth  principle,  or  kama  rwpaj 
which  is  often  translated  *  body  of  desire,'  into  devachan ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Sinnett  most  correctly  remarks,  *  The  purely  sensual  feelings  and  tastes 
of  the  late  personality  will  drop  off  from  it  in  devachan ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  nothing  is  preservable  in  that  state  except  feelings  and 
thoughts  having  a  direct  reference  to  religion  or  spiritual  philosophy. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  superior  phases,  even  of  sensuous  emotion, 
find  their  appropriate  sphere  of  development  in  devachan.  Until  you 
are  obliged  to  go  to  devachan — which,  in  ordinary  parlance  is  the  place 
good  men  go  to  when  they  die — my  advice  is,  stick  to  your  rupa ; 
and  indeed  it  is  the  instinct  of  everybody  who  is  not  a  mahaima  to 
do  this.  I  admit — though  in  making  this  confession  I  am  aware  that 
I  shall  incur  the  contempt  of  all  mahatmaa — that  on  this  occasion 
I  found  my  rupa  a  distinct  convenience,  and  was  not  sorry  that 
it  was  still  in  existence.      In  it  I  crossed  the  neutral  zone  still 
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inhabited  by  ordinary  Thibetans,  and  after  a  few  days'  travel,  found 
myself  on  the  frontiers  of  'the  Sisters"  territory.  The  question 
which  now  presented  itself  was  how  to  get  in.  To  my  surprise,  I 
found  the  entrances  guarded  not  by  women,  as  I  expected,  but  by 
men.    These  were  for  the  most  part  young  and  handsome. 

^  So  you  imagined,'  said  one,  who  advanced  to  meet  me  with  an 
engaging  air,  *  that  you  could  slip  into  our  territory  in  your  astral 
body ;  but  you  found  that  all  the  entrances  in  vactvo ' — I  use  this 
word  for  convenience — *  are  as  well  guarded  as  those  in  space.  See, 
here  is  the  Sister  past  whom  you  attempted  to  force  your  way :  we 
look  after  the  physical  frontier,  and  leave  the  astral  or  spiritual  to 
the  ladies,' — saying  which  he  politely  drew  back,  and  the  apparition 
whose  astral  form  I  knew  so  well,  now  approached  in  her  substantial 
rupa — in  fact,  she  was  a  good  deal  stouter  than  I  expected  to  find 
her ;  but  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  her  complexion,  which  was 
much  fairer  than  is  usual  among  Thibetans — ^indeed  her  whole  type 
of  countenance  was  Caucasian,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering, as  I  afterwards  discovered,  that  she  was  by  birth  a  Georgian. 
She  greeted  me,  in  the  language  common  to  all  Thibetan  occultists, 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  whose  arrival  was  evidently  expected 
— indeed  she  pointed  laughingly  to  a  bevy  of  danosels  whom  I  now 
saw  trooping  towards  us,  some  carrying  garlands,  some  playing  upon 
musical  instruments,  some  dancing  in  lively  measures,  and  singing 
their  songs  of  welcome  as  they  drew  near.  Then  TJshas — ^for  that 
was  the  name  (signifying  *  The  Dawn ')  of  the  illuminata  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  first  made  in  vacuo — taking  me  by  the  hand,  led 
me  to  them,  and  said — 

*  Bejoice,  0  my  sisters,  at  the  long  anticipated  arrival  of  the 
Western  arhat^  who,  in  spite  of  the  eminence  which  he  has 
attained  in  the  mysteries  of  Esoteric  Bhuddism,  and  his  intimate 
connection  during  so  many  years  with  the  Thibetan  fraternity,  has 
yet  retained  enough  of  his  original  organic  conditions  to  render  him, 
even  in  the  isolation  of  (here  she  mentioned  the  region  I  had  come 
from)  susceptible  to  the  higher  influence  of  the  occult  sisterhood. 
Beceive  him  in  your  midst  as  the  chela  of  a  new  avatar  which  will  be 
unfolded  to  him  under  your  tender  guidance.  Take  him  in  yonr 
arms,  0  my  sisters,  and  comfort  him  with  the  doctrines  of  Ha,  the 
Divine,  the  Peautiful.' 

Taking  me  in  their  arms,  I  now  found,  was  a  mere  formula  or 
figure  of  speech,  and  consisted  only  in  throwing  garlands  over  me. 
Still  I  was  much  comforted,  not  merely  by  the  grace  and  cordiality 
of  their  welcome,  but  by  the  mention  of  Ila,  whose  name  will  doubt- 
less be  familiar  to  my  readers  as  occurring  in  a  Sanscrit  poem  of  the 
age  immediately  following  the  Vedic  period,  called  the  SatapaUia- 
brahmana,  when  Manu  was  saved  from  the  flood,  and  ofiTered  the 
sacrifice  <  to  be  the  model  of  future  generations.'    By  this  sacrifice  he 
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obtained  a  daughter  named  Ila,  who  became  supematuially  the 
mother  of  humanity,  and  who,  I  had  always  felt,  has  been  treated  with 
too  little  consideration  by  the  mahatmaa — ^indeed  her  name  is  not 
60  much  as  even  mentioned  in  Mr.  Sinnett's  book.  Of  course  it  was 
rather  a  shock  to  my  spiritual  pride  that  I,  a  mahatma  of  eminence 
myself,  should  be  told  that  I  was  to  be  adopted  as  a  mere  chela  by 
these  ladies ;  but  I  remembered  those  beautiful  lines  of  Bhudda's — ^I 
quote  from  memory — and  I  hesitated  no  longer : — 

To  be  long-sufferixig  and  meek, 
To  associate  with  the  tranquil^ 
Religious  talk  at  due  seasons ; 
This  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

*To  be  long-BuflTering' — this  was  a  virtue  I  should  probably  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  displaying  under  the  circumstances, — 'and 
meek ';  what  greater  proof  of  meekness  could  I  give  than  by  becom- 
ing the  cJiela  of  women  ?  '  To  associate  with  the  tranquil'  I  should 
certainly  obey  this  precept,  and  select  the  most  tranquil  as  my  asso* 
ciates,  and  with  them  look  forward  to  enjoying  '  religious  talk  at  due 
.seasons.'  Thus  fortified  by  the  precepts  of  the  greatest  of  all  teachers, 
my  mind  was  at  once  made  up,  and,  lifting  up  my  voice,  I  chanted, 
in  the  language  of  the  occult,  some  beautiful  stanzas  announcing  my 
acceptance  of  their  invitation,  which  evidently  thrilled  my  hearers 
with  delight.  In  order  to  save  unnecessary  fatigue,  we  now  trans- 
ferred ourselves  through  space,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I 
found  myself  in  the  enchanting  abode  which  they  called  their  home, 
or  dama.  Here  a  group  of  young  male  chelaa  were  in  waiting  to 
attend  to  our  wants ;  and  the  remarkable  fact  now  struck  me,  that 
not  only  were  all  the  women  lovely  and  the  men  handsome,  but  that 
no  trace  of  age  was  visible  on  any  of  them.  Ushas  smiled  as  she  saw 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and  said,  without  using  any  spoken 
words,  for  language  had  already  become  unnecessary  between  us, 
*  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  will  be  explained  to  you  when 
you  have  reposed  after  the  fatigues  of  your  journey ;  in  the  meantime 
Asvin,' — and  she  pointed  out  a  chela  whose  name  signified  '  Twilight,* 
~*  will  show  you  to  your  room.' 

I  would  gladly  linger,  did  my  space  allow,  over  the  delights  of 
this  enchanting  region,  and  the  marvellously  complete  and  well- 
organised  system  which  prevailed  in  its  curiously  composed  society. 
SuflBce  it  to  say,  that  in  the  fairy-like  pavilion  which  was  my  home, 
dwelt  twenty-four  lovely  Sisters  and  their  twenty-three  chelae — I  was 
to  make  the  twenty-fourth — in  the  most  complete  and  absolute  har- 
mony, and  that  their  Uves  presented  the  most  charming  combination 
of  active  industry,  harmless  gaiety,  and  innocent  pleasures.  By  a 
proper  distribution  of  wort  and  proportionment  of  labour,  in  which 
all  took  part,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  tending  of  the  exquisite 
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gardens,  with  their  plashing  fountains,  fragrant  flowers,  and  inviting 
arbours,  the  herding  of  the  cattle,  and  the  heavier  part  of  various 
handicrafts,  fell  upon  the  men ;  while  the  women  looked  after  the 
domestic  arrangements— cooked,  made  or  mended  and  washed  the 
dielas'  clothes  and  their  own  (both  men  and  women  were  dressed 
according  to  the  purest  principles  of  aesthetic  taste),  looked  after  the 
dairy,  and  helped  the  men  in  the  lighter  parts  of  their  industries. 

Various  inventions,  known  only  to  the  occult  sisterhood  by  means 
of  their  studies  in  the  esoteric  science  of  mechanics,  contributed  to 
shorten  these  laboura  to  an  extent  which  would  be  scarcely  credited 
by  the  uninitiated;  but  some  idea  of  their  nature  maybe  formed  from 
the  fact  that  methods  of  storing  and  applying  electricity,  unknown 
as  yet  in  the  West,  have  here  been  in  operation  for  many  centuri^ 
while  telephones,  flying  machines,  and  many  other  contrivances  still 
in  their  infancy  with  us,  are  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  In 
a  word,  what  struck  me  at  once  as  the  fundamental  difference  between 
this  sisterhood  and  the  fraternity  of  adepts  with  which  I  had  been 
associated,  was  that  the  former  turned  all  their  occult  ezperienoeB  to 
practical  account  in  their  daily  life  in  this  world,  instead  of  reserving 
them  solely  for  the  subjective  conditions  which  are  supposed  by 
mahatmas  to  attach  exclusively  to  another  state  of  existence. 

Owing  to  these  appliances  the  heavy  work  of  the  day  was  got 
through  usually  in  time  for  a  late  breakfast,  the  plates  and  dishes 
being  washed  up  and  the  knives  cleaned  by  a  mechanical  process 
scarcely  occupying  two  minutes ;  and  the  afternoon  was  usually  de- 
voted to  the  instruction  of  chdaa  in  esoteric  branches  of  leaniing, 
and  their  practical  application  to  mundane  affairs,  until  the  oool  of 
tiie  evening,  when  parties  would  be  made  up  either  for  playing  out- 
of-door  games,  in  the  less  violent  of  which  the  women  took  part,  or 
in  riding  the  beautiful  horses  of  the  country,  or  in  flying  swiftly 
over  its  richly  cultivated  and  variegated  surfiEice,  paying  visits  to 
other  damaa  or  homes,  each  of  which  was  occupied  on  the  same 
scale  and  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own.  After  a  late  dinner,  we 
usually  had  concerts,  balls,  and  private  theatricals. 

On  the  day  following  my  arrival,  Ushas  explained  to  me  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  we  were  to  stand  towards  each  other.  She  said  that 
marriage  was  an  institution  as  yet  unknown  to  them,  because  thdr 
organisms  had  not  yet  attained  the  conditions,  to  which  they  w^e 
struggling.  They  had  progressed  so  far,  however,  that  they  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  eternal  youth.  Indeed,  Ushas  herself  was  690 
years  old.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  as  something  of  the  same  kind  has 
occurred  more  than  once  to  riahis  or  very  advanced  mahatmas.  As  a 
rule,  however,  they  are  too  anxious  to  go  to  nirvana,  to  stay  on  earth 
a  moment  longer  than  necessary,  and  prefer  rather  to  come  back  at 
intervals :  this,  we  all  know,  has  occurred  at  least  six  times  in  the 
case  of  Bhudda,  as  Mr.  Sinnett  so  well  explains.    At  the  same  time 
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Ifshafi  announced  without  words,  but  with  a  slight  blush,  and  a 
smile  of  ineffable  tenderness,  that  from  the  day  of  my  birth  she 
knew  that  I  was  destined  to  be  her  future  husband,  and  that  at  the 
appointed  time  we  should  be  brought  together.  We  now  had  our 
period  of  probation  to  go  through  together,  and  she  told  me  that 
dl  the  other  chdas  here  were  going  through  the  necessary  training 
preparatory  to  wedlock  like  myself,  and  that  there  would  be  a  general 
marrying  all  round,  when  the  long-expected  culminating  epoch 
should  arrive. 

Meantime,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  first  stage  of  my  new 
chelaship,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  forget  all  the  experiences 
which  I  had  acquired  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  life,  as 
she  explained  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  my  mind  to  receive  the 
new  truths  which  I  had  now  to  learn  so  long  as  I  clung  to  what 
she  called  ^  the  fantasies '  of  my  mahatmaship.  I  cannot  describe 
the  pang  which  this  annoimcement  produced.  Still  I  felt  that 
nothing  must  impede  my  search  after  truth  ;  and  I  could  not  conceal 
from  myself  that,  if  in  winning  it  I  also  won  Ushas,  I  was  not  to  be 
pitied.  Nor  to  this  day  have  I  ever  had  reason  to  regret  the  deter- 
mination at  which  I  then  arrived. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  the  compass  of  this  article  to  de- 
scribe all  my  experiences  in  the  new  life  to  which  I  dedicated  myself, 
nor  indeed  would  it  be  proper  to  do  so ;  suiSSce  it  to  say,  that  I  pro- 
gressed beyond  my  Ushas'  most  sanguine  expectations.  And  here  I 
would  remark,  that  \  found  my  chief  stimulus  to  exertion  to  be  one 
which  had  been  completely  wanting  in  my  former  experience.  It 
consisted  simply  in  this,  that  altruism  had  been  substituted  for  egotism. 
Formerly,  I  made  the  most  herculean  spiritual  effort  to  tide  myself 
over  the  great  period  of  danger — the  middle  of  the  fifth  round.  *  That,' 
as  Mr.  Sinnett  correctly  says,  ^  is  the  stupendous  achievement  of  the 
adept  as  regards  his  own  personal  interests ' ;  and  of  course  our  own 
interests  were  all  that  I  or  any  of  the  other  malmtmaa  ever  thought  of. 
*  He  has  reached,'  pursues  our  author,  <  the  farther  shore  of  the  sea  in 
which  so  many  of  mankind  will  perish.  He  waits  there,  in  a  content- 
ment which  people  cannot  even  realise  without  some  glimmering  of 
spirituality — the  sixth  sense — ^themselves,  for  the  arrival  of  his  future 
companions.'  This  is  perfectly  true.  I  always  found  that  the  full 
enjoyment  of  this  sixth  sense  among  mdkatTnaa  was  heightened  just  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  other  people  who  perish,  so  long  as  you 
were  safe  yourself. 

Here  among  the  Sisters,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  which 
was  inculcated  was,  '  Never  mind  if  yon  perish  yourself,  so  long  as 
you  can  save  others';  and  indeed  the  whole  effort  was  to  elaborate 
4iuch  a  system  by  means  of  the  concentration  of  spiritual  forces  upon 
«arth,  as  should  be  powerful  enough  to  redeem  it  from  its  present 
dislocated  and  unhappy  condition.  To  this  end  had  the  efforts  of  the 
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Sisters  been  directed  for  so  many  centuries,  and  I  had  reasom  to 
believe  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  we  should  emerge 
from  our  retirement  to  be  the  saviours  and  benefeustars  of  the  whole 
human  race.  It  followed  from  this,  of  course,  that  I  retained  all  the 
supernatural  faculties  which  I  had  acquired  as  a  mahaima^  and  whidi 
I  now  determined  to  use,  not  for  my  own  benefit  as  formerly,  but 
for  that  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  was  soon  able — ^thanks  to  addi- 
tional faculties,  acquired  under  Ushas'  tutorship — ^to  flit  about  the 
world  in  my  astral  body  without  inconvenience. 

I  happened  to  be  in  London  on  business  the  other  day  in  this  ethereal 
condition,  when  Mr.  Sinnett^s  book  appeared,  and  I  at  once  projected 
it  on  the  astral  current  to  Thibet.  I  immediately  received  a  communi- 
oation  from  Ushas  to  the  effect  that  it  compelled  some  words  of  reply 
from  the  sisterhood,  and  a  few  days  since  I  received  them.  I  ztgidt 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  reader's  time  with 
personal  details.  They  were  called  for  in  order  that  he  should 
understand  the  source  of  my  information,  and  my  peculiar  quali- 
fications for  imparting  it.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  after  my 
long  connection  with  the  Thibetan  brotherhood,  how  painful  it  must 
be  to  me  to  be  the  instrument  chosen  not  merely  of  throwing  a  doubt 
upon  '  the  absolute  truth  concerning  nature,  man,  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  and  the  destinies  toward  which  its  inhabitants  are  tending,' 
to  use  Mr.  Sinnett's  own  words,  but  actually  te  demolish  the  whole 
structure  of  Esoteric  Bhuddism  I  Nor  would  I  do  this  now  were  it 
not  that  the  publication  of  the  book  called  by  that  name  has  reluc- 
tantly compelled  the  sisterhood  to  break  their  long  silence.  If  the 
Thibetan  Brothers  had  only  held  their  tongues  and  kept  their  secret 
as  they  have  done  hitherto,  they  would  not  now  be  so  rudely  disturbed 
by  the  Thibetan  Sisters. 

'The  Sisters  of  Thibet,'  writes  Ushas,  of  course  with  an  astnJ 
pen  in  astral  ink, '  owe  their  origin  to  a  circumstanoe  which  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Sankaracharya,  erroneously  supposed  by  the  initiated 
to  be  an  incarnation  of  Bhudda.  This  teacher,  who  lived  more  than 
a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  necessity 
of  pursuing  gnycmam,  in  order  to  obtain  molcaha — that  is  to  say, 
the  importance  of  secret  knowledge  to  spiritual  progress,  and  the 
consummation  thereof.  And  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
a  man  ought  to  keep  all  such  knowledge  secret  from  his  wife.  Now 
the  wife  of  Sankaracharya,  whose  name  was  Nandana,  *'  she  who  re- 
joices," was  a  woman  of  very  profound  occult  attainments  ;  and  when 
she  found  that  her  husband  was  acquiring  knowledges  which  he  did 
not  impart  to  her,  she  did  not  upbraid  him,  but  laboured  all  the 
more  strenuously  in  her  own  sphere  of  esoteric  science,  and  she  even 
discovered  that  all  esoteric  science  had  a  twofold  element  in  it — 
masculine  and  feminine — and  that  all  discoveries  of  occult  mysteries 
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engaged  in  by  man  alone,  were,  so  to  speak,  lopsided,  and  therefore 
valueless.  So  she  conveyed  herself  secretly,  by  processes  &miliar  to 
her,  away  from  her  husband,  and  took  refuge  in  this  region  of  Thibet 
in  which  we  now  dwell,  and  which,  with  all  his  knowledges,  Sankara* 
charya  was  never  able  to  discover,  for  they  were  all  subjective,  and 
dealt  not  with  the  material  things  of  this  world.  And  she  associated 
herself  here  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  with  a  learned  man  called 
Svasar,  ^*  he  who  is  friendly,"  who  considered  secret  knowledge  merely 
the  means  to  an  end,  and  even  spiritual  progress  valuable  only  in  so 
far  as  it  could  be  used  to  help  others  ;  and  they  studied  deep  mys- 
teries as  brother  and  sister  together — and  he  had  been  a  Tnahatma  or 
rishi  oi  the  highest  grade — and,  owing  to  the  aid  he  derived  from  his 
female  associate,  he  discovered  that  the  subjective  conditions  of 
ni/rvana  and  devdchan  were  the  result  of  one-sided  male  imaginings 
which  had  their  origin  in  male  selfishness ;  and  this  conviction  grew 
in  him  in  the  degree  in  which  the  Parthivi  Mutar,  or  "  Earth  Mother," 
became  incarnated  in  Nandana.  Thus  was  revealed  to  him  the 
astounding  fact  that  the  whole  system  of  the  occult  adepts  had 
originated  in  the  natural  brains  of  men  who  had  given  themselves  up 
to  egotistical  transcendental  speculation — in  fact,  I  cannot  better 
describe  the  process  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sinnett  himself,  where 
he  alludes  to  ^'  the  highly  cultivated  devotees  to  be  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  India,  who  build  up  a  conception  of  nature,  the  universe 
and  G-od,  entirely  on  a  metaphysical  basis,  and  who  have  evolved 
their  systems  by  sheer  force  of  transcendental  thinking — who  will 
take  some  established  system  of  philosophy  as  its  groundwork,  and 
amplify  on  this  to  an  extent  which  only  an  orientsd  metaphysician 
could  dream  of." 

^  This,  Mr.  Sinnett  chooses  to  assume,  was  not  the  fact  with  the 
Thibet  Brothers ;  but,  in  reality,  this  was  just  what  they  did.  The 
fact  that  they  have  outstripped  other  similar  transcendentalists 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  original  founders  of  the  system 
were  men  of  more  powerful  will  and  higher  attainments  than  any 
who  have  succeeded  them.  And  on  their  death,  they  formed  a 
compact  spiritual  society  in  the  other  world,  impregnating  the  wills 
and  imaginations  of  their  disciples  still  on  earth  with  their  fan- 
tastic theories,  which  they  still  retain  there,  of  a  planetary  chain, 
and  the  spiral  advance  of  the  seven  rounds,  and  the  septenary  law, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  order  for  human  beings  to  come  into 
these  occult  -  knowledges,  it  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  Sinnett  admits,  for 
the  adepts  to  go  into  trance-conditions — in  other  words,  to  lose  all 
control  of  their  normal,  or  as  they  would  probably  call  them,  their 
objective  faculties.  While  in  this  condition,  they  are  the  sport  of 
any  invisible  intelligences  that  choose  to  play  upon  them ;  but  fearing 
lest  they  may  be  accused  of  this,  they  erroneously  assert  that  no 
such  intelligences  of  a  high  order  have  cognisance  of  what  happens 
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m  this  world.  The  fact  that  mahatmaa  have  powers  which  appear 
supernatural  proves  nothiDg,  as  Mr.  Sinnett  also  admits  that  innu- 
merable fakirs  and  yqjis  possess  these  as  well,  whose  authority  on 
occultism  he  deems  of  no  account,  when  he  says  that  <^  careless 
inquirers  are  very  apt  to  confound  such  persons  witti  the  great  adepts 
of  whom  they  vaguely  hear.**  There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of 
the  felsity  of  the  whole  conception  than  you  are  yourself.  For  to 
prove  to  you  that  you  were  the  sport  of  a  delusion,  although  your 
own  experience  as  a  mahatma  in  regard  to  the  secret  processes  of 
nature,  and  the,  sensations  attendant  upon  subjective  conditions,  ex- 
actly corresponded  to  those  of  all  other  mahatmaa,  you  have,  under 
my  tutelage,  at  various  times  allowed  yourself  to  fall  into  trance-con- 
ditions, when,  owing  to  occult  influences  which  we  have  brought  to 
bear,  a  totally  different  idea  concerning  ^'  nature,  man,  the  origin 
of  the  universe,  and  the  destinies  toward  which  its  inhabitants  are 
tending,"  was  presented  to  your  sixth  sense,  which  appeared  "abso- 
lute truth  *'  at  the  time,  and  which  would  have  continued  to  seem  so^ 
had  I  not  had  the  power  of  intromitting  you  through  trance-condi- 
tions into  a  totally  different  set  of  apparent  truths  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  were  no  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  other.  The 
fact  is,  that  no  seer,  be  he  Hindoo,  Bhuddist,  Christian,  or  of  any 
other  religion,  is  to  be  depended  upon  the  moment  he  throws  him- 
self into  abnormal  organic  conditions.  We  see  best,  as  you  have 
now  learnt,  into  the  deepest  mysteries  with  all  our  senses  about  us. 
And  the  discovery  of  this  great  fact  was  due  to  woman ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  mahatmaa  shrink  from  female  chelas — they  are 
afraid  of  them.  According  to  their  philosophy,  women  play  a  poor 
part  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  their  chances  of  reaching  the 
blissful  condition  of  nirvana  are  practically  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  men. 

<  There  is  no  such  thing  as  subjectivity  apart  from  objectivity. 
Mr.  Sinnett  very  properly  tells  you  "that  occult  science  regards 
force  and  matter  as  identical,  and  that  it  contemplates  no  principle 
in  nature  as  wholly  immaterial.  The  clue  to  the  mystery  involved," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  lies  in  the  fact,  directly  cognisable  by  occult  ex- 
perts, that  matter  exists  in  other  states  than  those  which  are  cognis- 
able by  the  five  senses  " ;  but  it  does  not  become  only  cognisable 
subjectively  on  that  account.  You  know  very  well,  as  an  old  TTioAa^- 
mag  that  you  can  cognise  matter  now  with  your  sixth  sense  as  well 
as  with  your  five  while  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  that  you 
could  not  cognise  except  in  trance-conditions  before,  and  which  even 
then  you  could  only  cognise  incorrectly.  The  much-vaunted  sixth 
Bense  of  mahatmaa  needs  sharpening  as  much  as  their  logic,  for  you 
can  no  more  separate  subjectivity  from  objectivity  than  you  can  sepa- 
rate mind  from  matter.  Christians,  if  they  desire  it,  have  a  right  to 
a  heaven  of  subjective  bliss,  because  they  consider  that  they  become 
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immaterial  when  they  go  there ;  but  Bhuddists,  who  admit  that  thqr 
are  in  a  sense  material  while  in  devctclian  or  Thirvanaf  and  deny 
that  their  consciousness  in  that  condition  ie  in  the  same  sense 
objective  as  well  as  subjective,  talk  sheer  nonsense/  Ushas  used  a 
stronger  expression  here^  but  out  of  consideration  for  my  old  mahatma 
friends,  I  suppress  it. 

^^^Devachan"  says  our  Guru — speaking  through  his  disciple  in 
order  to  escape  from  this  dilemma — '^  will  seem  as  real  as  the  chairs 
and  tables  round  us ;  and  remember  that  above  all  things,  to  the 
profound  philosophy  of  occultism,  are  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  the 
whole  objective  scenery  of  the  world,  imreal  and  merely  transitory, 
delusions  of  sense."  If,  as  he  admits,  they  are  material,  wirf. 
should  they  be  more  unreal  than  the  chairs  and  tables  in  dsvaeharii 
"which  are  also  material,  since  occult  science  contemplates  no  principle 
in  nature  as  wholly  immaterial  ?  The  feet  is  that  there  is  no  more 
unreal  and  transitory  delusion  of  sense  than  those  ^^  states  "  known 
to  the  adepts  as  devachan  or  nii*vana ;  they  are  mere  dreamlands, 
invented  by  metaphysicians,  and  lived  in  by  them  after  death—* 
which  are  used  by  them  to  encourage  a  set  of  dreamers  here  to 
evade  the  practical  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  fellow-men  iri 
this  world.  "  Hence  it  is  possible,"  says  our  author,  "  for  yet  living 
persons  to  have  visions  of  devachan^  though  such  visions  are  rare 
and  only  one-sided,  the  entities  in  devachan^  sighted  by  the  earthly 
clairvoyant,  being  quite  unconscious  themselves  of  undergoing  such 
observation."  This  is  an  erroneous  and  incorrect  assumption  on  the 
Guru's  part.  "  The  spirit  of  the  clairvoyant,"  he  goes  on,  "  ascends 
into  the  condition  of  devachan  in  such  rare  visions,  and  thus  becomes 
subject  to  the  vivid  delusions  of  that  existence."  Vivid  delusions 
indeed,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  are,  that  they  separate  their 
votaries  from  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  create  a  class  of  idle 
visionaries  who,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  own  vain  conceits, 
would  stand  by  &nd  allow  their  fellow-creatures  to  starve  to  death, 
because,  as  Mr.  Sinnett  frankly  tells  us,  "  if  spiritual  existence,  vivid 
subjective  consciousness,  really  does  go  on  for  periods  greater  than 
the  periods  of  intellectual  physical  existence,  in  the  ratio,  as  we  have 
seen  in  discussing  the  devachanic  condition,  of  80  to  1  at  least,  then 
surely  man's  subjective  existence  is  more  important  than  his  physical 
existence  and  intellect  in  error,  when  all  its  efforts  are  bent  on  the 
Amelioration  of  the  physical  existence." 

<  This  is  the  ingenious  theory  which  the  Brothers  of  Thibet  have 
devised  to  release  them  from  acknowledging  that  they  have  any 
other  Brothers  in  this  world  to  whom  they  are  under  sacred  obliga- 
tions besides  themselves,  and  which,  owing  to  the  selfish  principle 
that  underlies  it,  has  a  tendency  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  mora- 
lity. So  that  we  have  this  nineteenth-century  apostle  of  Esoteric 
Bhuddism  venturing  to  assert  to  his  Western  readers  that  ^^  it  is  not 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  93.  3  D 
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80  rough  a  question  as  that — whether  man  be  wicked  or  virtuous — 
which  must  really,  at  the  final  critical  turning-point,  decide  whether 
he  shall  continue  to  live  and  develop  into  higher  phases  of  existence, 
or  cease  to  live  altogether."  We,  the  Sisters  of  Thibet,  repudiate  and 
denounce  in  the  strongest  terms  any  such  doctrine  as  the  logical 
outcome  either  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Bhudda  or  of  the  highest 
esoteric  science.  Let  the  Brothers  of  Thibet  beware  of  any  longer 
cherishing  the  delusion  that  the  Sisters  of  Thibet,  because  their  ex- 
istence is  purely  objective,  ^^  are  therefore  unreal  and  merely  transi- 
tory delusions  of  sense."  We  also  have  a  secret  to  reveal — the  result 
of  twenty  centiuries  of  occult  learning — and  we  formally  announce  to 
you,  the  so-called  adepts  of  occult  science,  that  if  you  persist  in  dis- 
seminating any  more  of  your  deleterious  metaphysical  compounds  in 
this  world  under  the  name  of  Esoteric  Bhuddism,  we  will  not  only  no 
longer  refrain,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  from  tormenting  you  io 
your  subjective  conditions  while  still  in  your  rupas,  but,  by  virtue 
of  the  occult  powers  we  possess,  will  poison  the  elements  of  dcvaehan 
until  subjective  existence  becomes  intolerable  there  for  your  fifth  and 
sixth  principles, — ^your  mancLS  and  your  hvddkia^ — and  nirvaTia 
itself  will  be  converted  into  hell.' 

LAuaE5CB  Olipha^ct. 
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WHAT  WILL    THE  PEERS  DOf 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  thoughtful  observer  that  the  agita- 
tion which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  last  two  months  has  been 
one  of  no  ordinary  character.  Ostensibly  commenced  on  the  one  side 
to  attack,  and  on  the  other  to  defend,  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  a  particular  measure,  it  has  promptly  developed  into  the 
wider  and  more  important  question  as  to  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  indeed  of  any  second 
chamber  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  enemies  of  an  hereditary  legis- 
lature have  endeavoured-  to  obscure  and  misrepresent  the  minor 
question  from  which  the  agitation  really  sprang,  in  order  to  direct 
and  delude  public  opinion  into  supporting  their  attack  against  afl 
institution  the  existence  of  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  demo- 
cratic  aspirations* 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  distinct  parties  upon  this  question ; 
those  who  would  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  altogether,  those  who 
would  reform  it,  and  those  who  would  leave  it  as  it  is ;  and  amid  the 
clamour  raised  by  the  contending  orators  there  seems  some  little 
danger  that  common-sense  views  of  the  subject  may  be  pushed  aside 
or  forgotten.    Yet  there  never  was  a  moment  at  which  calm  common 
sense  was  more  necessary,  and  never  a  question  which  required  a 
greater  exercise  of  sober  and  dispassionate  judgment.      Upon  any 
matter  relating  to  a  proposed  extension  of  popular  rights,  it  is  easy 
to  induce  a  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  such  an  extension  is  opposed 
by  the  '  privileged '  classes  of  their  fellow-countrymen.     Almost  with 
equal  facility  can  men  be  roused  to  indignation  against  those  who 
desire  to  sweep  away  one  of  our  oldest  institutions,  and  one,  more- 
over, which  is  almost  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  monarchy  which 
the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  certainly  wish  to  retain.    But 
matters  of  the  gravity  of  those  with  which  we  have  now  to  do 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  excited  appeals  to  popular  feeling 
upon  one  side  or  the  other :  they  require  to  be  fully  and  carefully 
discussed,  and  in  the  discussion  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  attribute 
to  those  who  differ  most  widely  from  ourselves  any  other  motives 
than  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  coimtry  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

I  confess  to  some  disappointment  at  the  tone  taken  by  several  of 
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those  critics  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  are  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  advocates  of  its  abolition,  or  among  those  who  desire  to  see  only 
one  chamber,  consisting  of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people. 
These  gentlemen  find  great  fault  with  the  Peers  for  having  differed 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  their  opponents  love  to  put  it, 
*  trying  to  force  a  dissolution.'  Upon  this  text  the  whole  crew  of 
Badical  orators  at  once  run  wild,  abuse  the  <  hereditary  element '  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  talk  of  its  constitution  as  something  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  present  enlightened  age. '  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  Peers 
upon  the  Franchise  Bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  constitution 
or  with  the  hereditary  element  therein.  Unless  it  existed  for  the 
sole  and  very  useless  piurpose  of  recording  the  decisions  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  any  second  chamber,  however  elected,  must  surely  be 
permitted  to  differ  from  that  body  at  some  time  or  other  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter,  and  if  that  difference  has  honestly  arisen,  it  can 
hardly  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  second  chamber  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  coimtry  has  provided  an  appeal  to  the  electoral  body  as 
the  method  of  arbitration  between  the  two. 

.  If,  without  any  such  appeal  having  been  made,  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  gives  way  to  the  House  of  Conmions, 
it  simply  surrenders  its  own  opinion  without  any  third  party  having 
been  called  in  to  decide  the  rights  of  the  matter.  If,  on  tiie  oth^ 
hand,  the  House  of  Commons  feels  that  it  cannot  give  way  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  may  be  perfectly  well  assured  that,  if  it  is  sustained 
in  its  refusal  by  the  voice  of  the  constituencies,  the  House  of  Lords 
will  at  once  bow  to  such  a  decision.  What  is  claimed  by  the  House 
of  Common^,  however,  or  by  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  far  more  than  this.  It  is  claimed  that, 
equally  in  the  last  as  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  equally  when 
the  whole  electoral  body  has  just  given  its  mandate  to  its  represraita- 
tives,  and  when,  as  at  the  present  moment,  about  one-half  of  the  electors 
in  the  constituencies  are  new  voters,  who  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  voting,  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  bound  to  accept  tiie 
opinion  of  the  other  House  as  the  undoubted  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  present  constituencies. 

Surely  this  is  contrary  to  logic  and  common  sense,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  accepted  as  sound  doctrine,  either  the  second  chamber,  be  it 
called  House  of  Lords,  Senate,  or  anything  else,  is  indeed  useless,  or 
(as  would  appear  the  better  solution)  the  House  of  Conmions  should  be 
more  frequently  elected,  so  that  there  might  be  less  doubt  of  its  really 
representing  the  wishes  of  the  existing  electoral  body  at  any  particular 
crisis.  Therefore,  when  certain  critics  of  the  House  of  Lords  profess 
their  regard  for  it  as  an  institution,  and  in  the  same  breath  condenEin 
its  action  in  daring  to  differ  from  the  five-year-old  House  of  Commons, 
let  it  be  well  understood  that  however  fair  their  words  may  be^  the  only 
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logical  sequence  {>f  their  argument  is  either  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  legislative  power  co-ordinate  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  shortening  of  the  term  for  which  the  latter  is 
elected. 

As  to  the  charge  of  *  trying  to  force  a  dissolution^'  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  can  be  seriously  advanced  by  the  friends  of  the 
present  Grovemment,  and  least  of  all  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
It  is  scarcely  five  years  ago  that  the  opponents  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
administration  were  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  constituencies  who 
had  established  his  Government  in  1874  were  no  longer  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  that  a  dissolution  would  (as  indeed  it  did)  prove  the  truth 
of  their  assertion.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  at  Chester  in 
August  1879,  said,  ^  If  the  Liberal  party  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
early  dissolution,  there  is  no  doubt  we  can  make  it  by  getting 
up  petitions,  by  sending  out  agitators  to  hold  meetings,  and  hyinr- 
atituting  canvasses ;  for  depend  upon  it,  that  if  any  Party  wishes  to 
do  this  in  the  country  it  will  make  the  place  too  hot  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  inevitable.'  It  is  evident 
from  these  words  that  the  Prime  Minister  believes  that  an  agitation 
for  an  early  dissolution  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  *  any  Party '  which  wishes  it,  and  surely  there  can  be  no 
better  reason  for  such  a  wish  than  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  a 
Parliament. 

But  if  the  strength  of  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords  lies  in  their 
right  to  question  the  concurrence  of  the  views  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  electoral  body  at  this  late  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  former,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  desirability  of  exercising 
that  right  must  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  under 
-which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  Here  there  arises  at  once  a  difference  of 
opinion  which  must  be  fairly  considered. 

Lord  Salisbury  tells  us  that  what  is  proposed  by  Government  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  '  a  revision  of  the  constitution,'  and  con- 
sequently that  Parliament  should  have  before  it  at  the  same  time 
^11  parts  of  the  proposed  scheme  for  such  revision.  Mr.  Gladstone 
TepUes  at  Edinburgh  that  the  Franchise  Bill  is  nx)t  *  a  revision  of  the 
constitution,'  and  the  Times  declares  that  he  has  '  established  an 
effective  point,'  because  this  bill  ^  alters  none  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  State,  and  introduces  no  novel  principle  in  dealing 
with  the  constituencies.'  Now  surely  this  is  the  merest  quibbling 
upon  words.  The  Franchise  Bill,  technically  speaking,  may  not  be  a 
^  revision  of  the  constitution,'  but  practically,  standing  alone  without 
redistribution,  it  would  effect  an  immense  transfer  of  political  power, 
and  enormously  alter  the  relative  representation  of  various  classes  and 
interests.  I  will  give  one  instance  in  a  constituency  with  which  I 
am  well  acquainted,  namely,  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of 
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Kent.  The  landowners  and  tenant-farmers  of  this  constituericy  are 
essentially  Conservative,  and  I  d6  not  believe  the  agricultural 
labourers,  as  a  rule,  to  be  otherwise.  Since  Sir  Edward  Bering's 
election  in  1865,  the  Liberals  have  never  been  able  to  carry  their 
candidate.  But  even  under  the  present  county  franchise  a  large 
part  of  the  electoral  body  is  found  in  the  towns  of  Ramsgate,  Margate, 
Ashford,  Whitstable,  P'aversham,  Sittingboume,  and  Sheemess.  The 
moment  that  household  suffrage  is  given  in  counties,  the  Yoters  in 
these  and  some  other  smaller  towns  in  this  constituency  will  entirdy 
swamp  the  rural  element  and  be  able  to  elect  two  representatives. 
No  *  revision  of  the  constitution'  could  effect  a  greater  change, 
and  everything  will  depend  upon  the  principle  of  redistribution 
which  may  be  adopted.  If  some  of  the  lai-ger  towns  be  grouped  and 
made  boroughs,  of  course  the  rural  element  will  again  enjoy  the  j)olitical 
jwwer  which  it  possesses  under  the  present  limited  franchise.  Agaio, 
if  a  third  member  be  given  to  the  division,  with  the  minority  vote, 
whichever  element,  urban  or  rural,  and  whichever  Party  is  in  the 
minority,  will  still  be  able  to  secure  a  share  of  the  represeatation. 
But  what  indication  have  we  that  either  of  these  plans,  or  any.  other 
which  would  prevent  the  entire  swamping  of  the  rural  element,  will 
be  proposed  by  the  Grovernment  ?  At  any  rate,  the  example  which  I 
give,  and  which  is  only  one  among  many  of  a  similar  character, 
should  prove  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Franchise,  good  and  desirable  as  I  for  one  believe  it  to  be, 
must  and  will  effect  such  representative  changes  as  make  it  most 
reasonable  to  demand  that  the  principles  upon  which  redistribution 
is  to  be  carried  out  should  be  definitely  known  and  settled  before  it 
passes  into  law. 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  tbe  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  Hes  in 
the  urban  population,  whose  voting  power  in  the  counties  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  Franchise  Bill,  the  interest  of  every  Liberal 
will  be  to  hasten  a  dissolution  without  reference  to  redistribution. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  everyone  who  reads  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fervid  words :  *  We  pledged  ourselves  over  head  and  ears  that  if  they 
(the  House  of  Lords)  would  pass  the  Franchise  Bill  we  would  under- 
take to  devote  next  year  to  the  consideration  of  the  redistribution  of 
seats.'  By  this  statement,  says  the  TxTnes  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cency, he  '  pulverised  and  smashed '  the  main  argument  on  which 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  relies.  Nothing  can  be  more 
imfair  or  untrue.  No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Gladstone  will  doubt  his 
sincerity  in  pledging  himself  as  he  has  described.  What  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  doubted  and  what  any  person  who  knows  the 
circumstances  must  doubt,  is  not  the  will  but  the  power  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  of  his  Government  to  fulfil  this  pledge. 

A  Redistribution  Bill  can  only  be  carried  after  some  general 
agreement  upon  the  principle  which  is  to  guide  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
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the  Times  tell  us  that  the  Government  ^  have  propounded  the  main 
principles  upon  which  their  scheme  of  redistribution  would  be  baaed,' 
but  this  is  hardly  correct.  Some  principles  have  been  indeed  shadowed 
forth  by  the  Prime  Minister,  but  so  vaguely  that  it  would  be  as  un&ir 
to  seek  to  bind  him  to  any  particular  scheme  from  his  general  state- 
ment as  is  the  attempt  recently  made  to  hold  Lord  Salisbury  com- 
mitted to  a  particular  line  of  action  because  he  gave  several  numeri- 
cal illustrations  with  reference  to  the  comparative  representative 
claims  of  Lancashire  and  Middlesex.  The  truth  is  that,  with  the 
exception  of  those  Radicals  who  have  consistently  advocated  electoral 
districts  divided  according  to  population,  no  political  Party  is  at  this 
moment  committed  to  any  principle  of  redistribution.  This  being 
the  case,  any  bill  proposed  by  the  Government  must  of  necessity  give 
rise  to  much  discussion ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the  defence  by  their 
representatives  of  boroughs  proposed  to  be  disfranchised,  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  places  desiring  to  be  represented,  the  question  of 
the  balance  of  representation  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  various  other  issues  which  must  and  will  be  raised,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  that,  with  the  most  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  carry  their  measure  in  a  single  session,  the  difficulties 
are  such  as  can  hardly  be  surmounted.  Add  to  this  that,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  the  direct  interest  of  the  political  Party  which  sup- 
ports the  Government  is  that  a  dissolution  should  take  place  before  a 
Redistribution  Bill  has  been  carried,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  even  if 
there  were  no  Irish  legislation  to  be  dealt  with,  and  no  obstruction 
to  be  feared,  the  possibility  that  the  Government  will  be  able  to  fulfil 
its  pledge  is  problematical  in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Gladstone  points  out  a  supposed  inconsistency  on  the  part  of 
the  Peers  in  that,  whilst  they  point  out  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a 
Redistribution  Bill  in  the  last  session  of  a  parliament,  they  blame  the 
Government  for  not  having  introduced  such  a  bill  simultaneously 
with  their  Franchise  Bill  of  the  present  session.  If  the  passing  of 
one  bill  cannot  be  ensured  in  1885,  what  would  have  been  the  use  of 
introducing  the  two  bills  in  1 884  ?  The  answer  is  sufficiently  clear  and 
simple :  in  the  first  place,  the  motives  for  obstruction  and  delay  are 
stronger,  and  the  power  of  the  obstructionists  greater,  in  an  ultimate 
than  in  a  penultimate  session,  and  in  the  next  place,  if  half  the  time 
wasted  in  this  year's  session  upon  bills  which  it  was  obviously  impos- 
sible to  pass,  had  been  given  to  the  subject  of  redistribution,  its  main 
principles  at  least  could  have  been  considered  and  settled,  and  the 
consequent  probability  of  its  passing  next  year  greatly  increased. 

The  question  we  have  now  to  consider  is  one  regarding  the  imme- 
diate future.  Much  valuable  time  has  already  been  lost,  and  the 
country  will  have  grave  reason  to  complain  if  our  statesmen  consume 
the  interval  still  remaining  before  the  autumn  session  in  oratorical 
displays  and  mutual  recriminations  instead  of  combining  in  an  honest 
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attempt  to  get  Parliament  otit  of  its  present  dead-lock  and  arrive  at  a 
Solution- of  the  question  of  the  hour. 

In  considering  how  such  a  solution  may  be  found,  we  may  really 
regard  the  Franchise  Bill  as  virtually  passed.  The  whole  question  is 
whether  it  is  to  come  into  operation  by  itself,  or  as  part  of  a  larger 
scheme^  and  this  is  a  question  which  the  Grovemment,  if  so  disposed^ 
might  solve  with  the  greatest  facility.  They  have  only  to  agree  that 
the  Franchise  Bill  shall  not  come  <into  operation  until  the  Bedistri* 
bution  Bill  is  passed,  and  all  the  difficulties  before  us  will  vanish  like 
amoke  before  the  wind. 

What  is  the  objection  to  this  course  ?  Only  one,  namely,  that  if 
a  dissolution  should  occur  before  the  Bedistribution  Bill  had  become 
law,  two  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  whom  Parliament  had 
declared  fit  persons  to  exercise  the  franchise,  would  be  imable  to  do 
so.  But  surely  the  knowledge  that  such  would  be  the  case  would 
operate  as  the  very  strongest  possible  motive  power  to  drive  a  -Redis- 
tribution Bill  through  Parliament.  No  Party  would  dedre  to  iocor 
the  reproach  and  unpopularity  of  obstructing  the  bill  under  such  a 
condition  of  things,  and  nothing  would  so  materially  assist  the 
Government  in  fulfilling  their  pledge*  The  Prime  Minister  spdce  at 
Edinburgh  of  the  postponement  of  the  ^  practical  efiect '  of  the  Fiaa* 
ohise  Bill  until  1886  as  a  concession  to  his  opponents.  The  truth  ia 
that  it  was  no  concession  at  all.  If  no  date  had  been  insoted  in  the 
bill,  no  registration  of  the  neW  electors  could  have  taken  place  before 
the  autumn  of  1885,  because  the  bill  could  not  have  been  passed  in  time 
for  the  notices  necessary  for  registration  during  the  present  autumn. 
Therefore,  unless  a  new  Begistration  Bill  had  been  proposed  and  carried 
through  Parliament,  none  of  the  new  electors  could  have  beesx  regis- 
tered until  next  year  or  could  have  voted  before  1886.  TheGovenn 
ment  has  hitherto  declined  any  concession  which  would  be  of  the 
smallest  practical  value,  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
country  is  anxiously  asking, '  What  will  the  Peers  do  ? ' 

'  Probably  the  best  way  of  finding  the  correct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion will  be  to  consider,  as  fairly  and  impartially  as  possible,  what  it 
really  is  which  the  Peers  have  already  done  and  which  has  occasioned 
so  loud  an  outcry,  not  only  against  their  action,  but  against  their 
very  existence.  The  irresponsible  orators  who  have  lately  deli^ed 
the  country  with  a  flood  of  vituperative  harangues — and  even  some 
orators  who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  responsibility  to  the  nation  for 
their  public  utterances — have  either  loudly  declared  or  cleverly  insinu- 
ated that  the  Peers  have  placed  themselves  in  open  opposition  to  tha 
will  of  the  people,  that  they  have  ^  barred '  reform,  and  stood  between 
two  millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and  the  rights  which  these 
two  millions  demand.  If  this  were  true,  if  the  House  of  Lords  claimed 
to  itself  the  right  of  refusing  a  measure  of  reform  which  the  people 
desired,  and  interposed  itself  between  the  unen&andiised  and  their 
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rights  with  the  intention  of  denying,  those  rights  and  defeating  the 
wish  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  extend  them,  there  would  be  an 
excuse  and  a  justification  for  the  charge  so  freely  advanced  by  the 
assailants  of  the  Upper  House. 

But  that  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  done  is  indeed  very  dif- 
ferent- :  It  has  said :  ^  We  agree  that  the  proposed  enfranchisement 
should  take  place,  but  inasmuch  as  the  two  questions  of  enfranchise- 
ment and  p:edi8tribut|oi;  of  seats  cannot  be  separated  without  great 
risk  to  th^  constitutioi),  we  demand  that  a  complete  measure  dealing 
with  both  questipns  should  be  before  Parliament,  either  in  one  or  two 
bill^,.  before  we  pass  the  bill  which  only  deals  with  the  one  part.'  In 
other  words,  the  ]Lords. argue  that  our  representative  system  is  one  of 
a  complex  character,  that  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  arranged, 
not  according  to  population  alone,  but  with  regard  to  the  disposition 
and  location  of  the  population,  the  wealth  and  the  various  great 
interests  of  the  country,  and  that  its  working  will  be  injuriously 
affected  unless  all  these  things  are  simultaneously  treated  in  any  pro- 
posed measure  for  its  reform. 

How  there  is  one  reply  to  this  argument  which,  if  it  could  be  fiedrly 
made,  would  be  conclusive.  If  the  Government  could  state  that  the 
present  distribution  of  political  power  among  the  constituencies  is 
upon  so  just  and  fair  a  principle  that  the  mere  addition  of  a  few 
thousand  electors,  more  or  less,  to  the  various  counties  and  boroughs 
now  returning  representatives,  would  make  little  practical  difference 
to  the  constitution  of  a  new  Parliament,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  House  of  Lords  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  franchise  pur  et 
simple,  and  the  Bedistribution  Bill  might  safely  be  left  to  take  its 
chance.  But  this  is  precisely,  what  the  Government  cannot  state. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  who,  &om  one  or  other  point  of  view,  has 
not  condemned  the  present  state  of  things  as  incapable  of  defence. 

When  the  famous  measure  which  conferred  household  suffrage 
upon  the  dwellers  in  boroughs  was  passed  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  Govern- 
ment, the  outcry  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  was  mainly  directed 
against  the  insufficiency  of  the  accompanying  scheme  of  redistribu-* 
lion.  I  well  remember  attending  a  small  meeting  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
house  in  1867,  at  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  late  Russell 
Cabinet  were  present,  and  the  question  was  discussed  whether  a 
larger  and  bolder  scheme  should  not  be  proposed  by  the.  Opposition. 
The  reasons  against  such  a  course  prevailed,  but  there  y^_  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  large  measure  of  redistribution 
in  order  to  remedy  the  unfair  division  of  political:  power-  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  shifting  of  population,  and  the  s^terations  which 
time  has  brought  about  in  the  importance  of  various  localities 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

At  that  time,  in  round  numbers,  a  population  of  less  than  eleven 
millions,  resident  in  r^resented  towns  in  England^  had  300  memberc^ 
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whilst  a  population  of  twelve  millions,  resident  in  counties  and 
unrepresented  towns,  had  only  189  members,  and  I  recollect  urging, 
though  without  success,  that  we  should  strive  to  largely  increase  the 
county  members,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
the  minority  vote,  chiefly  as  a  protection  to  the  minorities  in  county 
constituencies,  which  were  at  that  time  for  the  most  part  Liberal 
minorities. 

But  although  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  that  time 
thought  it  best  to  content  themselves  with  attempting  to  extend, 
as  far  as  they  could,  Mr.  Disraeli^s  proposal,  they  contended  then, 
and  have  ever  since  maintained,  that  a  much  larger  measure  was 
and  is  required  by  the  country  in  order  to  obtain  something  like 
fair  representation.  From  time  to  time  different  members  of  their 
Party  have  pointed  out  various  anomalies  in  the  existing  state  of 
thingiB — anomalies  which  only  require  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be 
condemned  as  blots  upon  our  system  that  ought  to  be  removed. 

No  fair  man  will  deny  that,  besides  and  apart  from  the  transfer 
of  political  power,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  the  anomalies 
which  now  exist  will  be  aggravated  by  a  lai^  extension  of  the 
Franchise,  unaccompanied  by  redistribution.  So  far  from  denying  it, 
indeed,  Mr.  Grladstone  himself,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  at 
Edinbui^h,  admits  the  absolute  necessity  of  redistribution,  and 
declares  that '  when  the  Franchise  Bill  shall  have  pasaedy  the  large 
numbers  enfranchised  in  the  counties  will  not  endure,  and  ought  not 
to  endure,  the  continuance*  of  the  present  system  under  which  the 
smaller  boroughs  appropriate  a  share  of  the  representation  un- 
doubtedly much  larger  than  they  are  entitled  to.'  But  in  makiog  use  of 
this  language  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  forget  that,  if  Government 
is  (as  I  doubt  not)  sincere  in  its  intention  to  carry  a  Redistribution 
Bill  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  right  in  its 
belief  that  it  will  be  able  to  do  so,  these  '  lai^e  numbers '  about  to 
be  enfranchised  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  matter,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  have  been  accomplished  before  their  enfranchisement. 
Unless  ministers  are  deliberately  deceiving  Parliament  and  the 
country  (which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe),  they  have  under- 
taken and  intend  to  settle  the  question  of  redistribution  without  any 
reference  to  what  ^  the  large  numbers  to  be  enfranchised '  will  endure 
or  decline  to  endure.  If  inconsistency  is  to  be  charged  against 
anyone,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  but  the 
Prime  Minister  against  whom  it  may  fairly  be  brought,  since  in  one 
breath  he  pledges  himself  to  pass  a  Sedistribution  Bill  before  the 
Franchise  Bill  comes  into  operation,  and  in  the  next  declares  redis- 
tribution to  be  inevitable,  because  those  who  are  to  be  enfranchised 
by  his  bill  will  insist  upon  it  after  that  bill  has  become  law. 

However,  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  means  no  more  than  that  the 
knowledge  that  the  largely  increased  county  constituencies  will  view 
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with  justifiable  jealousy  the  relative  advantage  in  representation 
enjoyed  by  the  boroughs,  will  necessitate  a  large  measure  of  redia- 
tribution,  whether  it  be  passed  before  or  after  the  increase  takes 
place.  This  may  be  very  true,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
in  any  way  lessen  the  difficulty  of  passing  such  a  measure  in  the  last 
session  of  a  parliament.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  the  Prime 
Minister  refuses  to  recognise  or  to  appreciate. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  not  denied  that  '  enfranchisement  is  a 
good  thing  in  itself.'  But  a  *good  thing'  may  easily  be  spoiled  by 
bad  cooking,  and  if  there  is  to  be  anything  approximating  to  per- 
manence or  stability  in  the  present  settlement  of  the  Reform 
question,  there  must  be  no  *  cooking '  in  the  matter,  but  the  sub- 
ject must  be  fairly  laid  before  the  Legislature  and  considered  as  a 
whole,  without  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  Party  advantage  on  either 
side.  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  that  to  *  join  with  the  Franchise  Bill  a 
bill  for  redistribution  of  seats  would  place  the  whole  subject  at  the 
mercy  of  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  and  he  openly 
accuses  his  opponents  of  having  urged  this  course  in  order  to  secure 
the  defeat  of  both  bills.  This  is  an  imputation  hardly  worthy  of 
the  reputation  and  character  of  the  Prime  Minister^  and  it  is  most 
unfair  to  impute  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  sought  to  impose 
as  a  *  condition '  upon  the  Crovernment  the  combination  of  the  bills 
in  question.  The  two  bills  might  either  have  been  combined  or 
brought  in  separately ;  that  was  a  matter  entirely  for  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  decide,  and  one  which  might  well  be  left  to  their  decision. 
It  is  only  misleading  the  public  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords 
desired  the  bills  to  be  brought  in  after  a  fashion  which  would  defeat 
them  both ;  such  a  desire  being  entirely  different  from  that  really 
expressed  by  the  Peers,  namely,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Reform 
should  be  before  the  country,  whether  in  one,  two,  or  three  bills,  before 
Parliament  should  be  asked  to  pass  one  part  of  that  scheme  into  law. 

Surely,  if  we  were  discussing  the  affairs  of  another  country,  or  if 
we  were  talking  of  any  question  which  might  have  arisen  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  no  course  could  be  more  sensible  or 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  reasonable  men.  Here  is  a  scheme  to 
be  propounded,  of  which  the  one-half  intimately  concerns  the  other 
— what  more  natural  and  proper  than  that  those  who  are  to  be  asked 
to  adopt  it  should  require  to  see  it  in  its  entirety  before  they  agree 
to  one-half  of  it  ?  This,  then,  is  what  the  Peers  have  done.  They 
have  asked  to  see  the  whole  before  accepting  half  the  Government 
plan,  whereas  the  Government  have  so  far  persisted  in  refusing  the 
request,  and  have  declined  to  produce  the  one-half  of  their  scheme 
until  the  other  has  become  law.  *  No,'  say  they,  *  pass  our  Franchise 
Bill  at  once,'  and  then  ^  Open  your  mouth,  and  shut  your  eyes,  and 
€ee  what  we  will  give  you  1 ' 

If,  however,  I  have  shown  that  the  past  action  of  the  Peers  has 
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at  least  been  consiBtent  with  re^soh  and  common  dense,  it  does  net 
follow  that  they  might  not  and  ought  not  to  modify  that  action  in 
the  antnmn  session,  provided  that  any  reasonable  concession  upon 
their  part  conld  secure  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  present  difficidty, 
and  an  amicable  settlement  of  their  difference  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  such  a  conception  should  be  found  practicable,  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority  of  the  Peers  would  not  be  diverted  from  it 
by  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  influenced  by  dread  of  attacks 
made  upon  their  order  by  foolish  and  irresponsible  mob  orators. 
These  attacks,  and  the  vulgar  language  in  which  some  of  them  have 
been  couched,  .only  disgust  the  vast  majority  of  sober  English  people 
who  read  them,  and  damage  what  little  reputation  for  good  sense  and 
fBiimess  may  have  been  pteviously  possessed  by  those  who  make 
them.  A  wise  and  timely  conoession  on  the  part  of  the  Peers  would 
be  nothing  of  which  any  one  of  them  need  be  ashamed ;  and  there  is 
*no  reason  to  beliieve  th&t  Mr.  Gladstone  was  intending  other  than 
friendly  advice  T^hen  he  cotmselled  the  Hotise  of  Lords  to  'give  a 
ready  assent  to  the  Franchise  Bill  in  the  autumn.' 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  speeches  in  which  this  advice  has 
been  given  have  been  little  calculated  to  procure  for  it  &Tonr  with 
those  to  whom  it  is  offe^.     Beneath  an  apparently  conciliatory  and 
almost  paternal  tone,  Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
a  manner  whidi  cannot  but  give  great,  if  unintentional,  encourage- 
ment to  its  enemies.    He  refuses  to  discuss  the  '  future  constitution* 
of  the  Upper  House,  and  apologises  to  his  constituents  for  stating 
that  he  is  ^not  at  all  averse  to  the  intermixture  of  the  hereditary 
principle  in  their  constitution.'    But  almost  in  the  same  breath  he 
declares   that  he  <  cannot  say  that  the  legislative  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  for  the  last  fifty  years  been  a 
benefit  or  a  blessing  to  the  country,'  and  goes  on  to  ennm^ate 
instances  in  which  he  conceives  it  to  have  been  directly  the  con- 
trary.    Moreover,  the  Prime  Minister  speaks  of  the  well-considered 
and  deliberate  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  ^  playing  pranks ;  *  he 
misrepresents  that  action  as  being  caused  by  a  desire  to  eiclude  two 
(millions  from  the  franchise,  instead  of  by  1  wish  to  see  that  they  should 
be  included  in  such  a  manner  as  may  give  fair  representation  to  the 
people,  and  he  again  and  again  accuses  them  of  the  ^  unconsiitn* 
tional  attempt  to  force  a  dissolution.' 

Onoe  more  I  must  urge  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  House  of  Lords  at 
all,  and  if  it  is  ever  to  be  permitted  to  differ  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  only  ^  unconstitutional '  thing  about  the  matter  at  this 
moment  is  the  conduct  of  the  Minister  who  refuses  to  advise  an 
appeal  to  the  court  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the  oonstitutaosi — 
namely,  the  constituencies — and  declares  practically,  if  not  in  so 
many  words,  that  unless  the  House  of  Lords  yield  to  Um  House  of 
Commons,  or,  in  other  words,  to  his  own  wiU^the  constitotion  toast 
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be  altered  I  Was  there  ever  sach  a  thing  known  in  the  history  of  a  free 
country?  Was  there  ever  a  firee  people  so  hoodwinked  as  to  he  unable 
to  see  that  the  real  question  is  not  whether  a  number  of  theii;  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  whose  enfranchisement  both  Peers  and  Goinmons  are 
agreed,  shall  be  immediately  enfranchised,  but  whether  we  are  any 
longer  to  live  under  our  present  mixed  constitution  of  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons  ? 

That  is  the  question  which  the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister 
have  emphasised  more  than  anything  which  has  yet  occurred. 
^  A  mixed  constitution '  means  a  constitution  in  which  power  is 
wielded  by  dififerent  authorities  and  obtained  from  different  sources, 
so  that  one  operates  as  a  check  upon  another.  As  the  people 
must  in  the  long  run  always  be  the  strongest,  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension that  the  popular  voice  will  ever  be'  long  disregarded.  It  U  for 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  people  themselves  that  the  power,  which 
comes  directly  from  them  should  be  tempered  and  modified^  in  its 
application  by  some  such  agency  as  the  House  of  Lords.  Those  who 
think  differently,  and  who  believe  that  the  mandates  of  the  people 
should  at  all  times  be  immediately  and  entirely  operative  as  law,  are 
of  course  in  the  right  to  desire  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  must  desire  more ;  and  indeed  the  Badical  conference  held  last 
February  in  London  did  not  disguise  its  intention  that  after  the 
Church  had  been,  disestablished,  the  House  of  Lords  abolished,  and 
private  property  in  land  declared  illegal,  the  monarchy  itself  should 
be  the  next  object  of  attack. 

Lideed,it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ^  hereditary  principle' 
of  the  House  of  Lords  attaches  also  to  the  monarchy,  and  that  an 
attack  upon  the  one  directly  leads  to  an  impeachment  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Crladstone  is  doubtless  unprepared  to  go  so  far,  but  if  her  has 
aimed  at  threatening  the  House  of  Lords — and  I  am  afraid  there  .will 
be  many  who  will  construe  his  words  in  this  and  no  other  sense — is 
he  not  ^  within  measurable  distance '  of  adopting  the  whole  prognunme 
of  his  Badical  supporters  ? 

And  yet  the  Prime  Minister  glories  in  nothing  more  than  in  being 
^a  faithful  disciple  and  follower  of  Sir  Bobert  PeeL  What  has  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  upon  this  subject  ?  In  a  speech  at  Glasgow  in  1837, 
for  the  timely  reprint  of  which  in  the  Morning  Post  of  August  27th 
every  lover  of  the  constitution  may  be  grateful  to  that  journal,  he 
uses  these  words  :— 

I  avow  to  you,  moreover,  that  I  mean  to  support  in  its  full  integrity  the 
authorit  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  essential,  indispensable  condition  of  the  con- 
tinual existence  of  the  mixed  form  of  government  under  which  we  live-^as  tanta* 
mount,  in  short,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  constitution*  And  I  mean  to 
consider  every  plausible  proposition  that  may  be  made  affecting  the  settled 
institutions  of  the  State,  not  on  its  abstract  isolated  merits,  but  with  regard  to  the 
tendency — ^the  ultimate  tendency — it  may  have  to  undermine  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the  British  constita- 
tion. 
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After  an  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  ^miserable  'trifling'  of 
would-be  reformers  of  the  Hoi;se  of  Lords,  Sir  Robert  continued  in 
words  which  it  is  well  to  impress  upon  those  who  really  respect  his 
opinions : — 

It  is  said  that  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  hereditary.  Why,  from 
the  nature  of  the  functions  which  the  Hou£e  of  Lords  have  to  dischai^,  it  i« 
because  its  privileges  ore  hereditary  that  they  are  valuable.  It  ia  that  which 
gives  the  institution  that  stability  which  it  woidd  not  have  if  it  were  subservient 
to,  and  immediately  controllable  by,  the  vnll  of  the  people.  The  objedim  cf 
hereditary  privilege  may  he  good  if  you  prefer  pure  democracy  to  that  mixrd  form 
of  government  under  which  toe  live,  but  if  you  tcish  to  maintain  a  mixed  ftrm  uf 
govemmentf  and  above  all  hereditary  monarchy,  it  would  he  madness  to  reUmquUi* 
the  hereditary  privilege  of  the  Mouse  of  Lords — the  one  is  implied  in  the  other. 

Sir  Bobert  Ped's  conclusion  was  still  more  emphatic : — 

When  (he  asked)  you  have  abolished  the  House  of  Peers,  how  long  do  toi 
think  the  privilege  of  hereditary  monarchy  will  survive  ?  I  will  teU  you ;  just  so 
long  as  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  monarchy  can  be  made  useful  instro- 
ments  and  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  which  is  to  ride  triumphaat  over 
the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Of  course  it  must  be  allowed  that  since  the  year  1837  circum- 
stances  have  somewhat  altered  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  still  remains  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and,  if  time  permitted,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show,  not  only  that  it  has  done  much  good  work,  but  that  in  some 
.  at  least  of  the  instances  which  the  Prime  Minister  quotes  in  support 
of  his  belief,  contrary  to  that  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  that  the  l^gistation 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  '  neither  a  benefit  nor  a  blessing  ^  to 
the  nation,  it  has  really  been  both  one  and  the  other. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  House  of  Lord9  has  not  entirely  l<»t  its 
own  self-respect,  and  unless  this  were  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow 
it  could  in  the  autumn  session  accept  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
speaks  of  as  a  ^  concession,'  but  which  is  nothing  short  of  an  abscdute 
surrender.  If  the  Government  had  brought  in  a  Franchise  Bill,  to 
some  provisions  of  which  the  House  of  Lords  objected,  it  is  highly 
prbbiable  that  an  invitation  to  concession « involving  the  abandcmment 
of  many  of  their  objections,  would  have  commended  itself  to  the  Peeis, 
as  has  been  the  case  upon  many  questions  of  late  years.  Again,  if 
Government  had  proposed  a  Bill  upon  the  subject  of  redistributioB, 
which  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Peers,  there  is  little  doubt  that  upon 
the  principle  of  'give  and  take'  a  compromise  would  have  been 
ejected,  and  in  either  case  the  Houde  of  Commons  would  have  been 
sure  to  receive  far  more  than  it  was  asked  to  abandon. 

But  here  is  a  Franchise  Bill  to  which  the  Lords  have  not  objected : 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  avowedly  accepted  its  principle,  and,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  no  question  of  compromise  or  concession  has  arisen 
or  can  arise.  And  what '  concession '  can  be  made  upon  a  Redistribution 
Bill  which  has  not  been  introduced,  and  which,  to  judge  from  the 
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official  disclaimers  of  a  scheme  lately  published  by  the  Standard^ 
does  not  at  this  moment  exist  in  any  definite  or  final  shape  ?  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  ^  concession '  when  what  is  required  of  the  Lords  is 
simply  that  they  should  own  themselves  to  have  been  altogether  in  the 
wrong  in  asking  for  a  complete  scheme  of  reform,  so  that  Parliament 
might  be  permitted  to  legislate  with  its  eyes  open. 

If,  then,  the  Peers  cannot  give  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  absolute 
surrender  which  he  demands,  and  if,  as  is  evidently  the  case,  they  are 
supported  by  a  very  considerable  amount  of  public  feeling  out-of- 
doors,  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  other  course  which 
can  be  adopted  with  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  an  agitation  which 
wearies  the  country,  and  can  do  no  good  to  anybody  but  professional 
agitators.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  concession  which  the 
Peers  can  make,  and  which,  if  met  in  a  fair  spirit  by  the  Government, 
might  have  the  desired  efifeet. 

The  position  in  October  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
July,  because,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  will  be  no  proro- 
gation when  Parliament  rises  for  Christmas  but  only  an  adjournment, 
so  that  measures  introduced  in  October  will  be  alive  in  February 
when  Parliament  reassembles.  The  House  of  Lords  might,  therefore, 
so  far  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Government  as  to  pass  both  the  second 
reading  and  the  committee  stage  of  the  Franchise  Bill  in  the  autumn 
session,  the  Government  at  the  same  time  introducing  its  Bedistribu- 
tion  Bill  in  the  Commons,  so  that  the  whole  scheme  might  b^ 
fairly  before  the  country.  Then  let  the  Peers  postpone  the  third 
reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill  until  their  first  sitting  after  Easter,  or 
£ome  other  specified  date.  By  that  time,  if  the  Government  honestly 
pressed  forward  their  Bedistribution  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  would  be  in  such  a  forward  state  that  its  success  would  be  prac- 
tically assmred.  Both  political  parties  would  have  an  interest  in  pre- 
venting obstruction,  and  the  country  would  visit  obstructive  attempts 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  resorted  to  such  expedients.  By  this 
course  the  House  of  Lords  would  prove  the  sincerity  of  its  professions 
in  favour  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  the  Government  would  recede 
from  the  most  untenable  part  of  its  position,  namely,  its  refusal  to  let 
the  country  see  its  complete  scheme  of  reform  until  part  thereof  has 
actually  become  law. 

By  such  an  arrangement  nobody  will  be  injured,  nobody  humili- 
ated; the  Franchise  Bill  will  not  be  delayed,  and  Ministers  will 
vindicate  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  desiring  to  take  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  their  opponents.  The  only  people  who  will  be  dis- 
appointed are  the  extreme  Radicals,  who  care  much  more  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  than  for  the  Franchise,  and  who  will 
doubtless  blame  Mr.  Gladstone  for  being  a  party  to  any  such  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise.  But  because  it  would  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  because  just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  a  power 
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which  would  enable  him  to  adopt  and  carry  it  out,  those  who  woaM 
find  fault  with  him  would  be  found  to  be  in  a  miserable  minority,  and 
he  would  win  golden  opinions,  not  only  from  the  more  moderate  men 
among  his  own  followers,  but  from  many  who,  although  they  hare 
been  constrained  to  oppose  much  of  his  policy  during  the  past  fire 
years,  have  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  country. 

If  no  such  mutual  concession  can  be  brought  about,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  Lords  to  do  otherwise  than  stand  firm. 
They  have  acted  within  their  constitutional  right,  and  if  it  i&  the  will 
of  the  country  that  the  constitution  shall  be  altered  because  they 
differ  from  the  five-year-old  House  of  Commons,  and  because  the 
Government,  supported  by  the  latter,  insists  upon  passing  one  part  of 
a  measure  upon  one  and  the  same  subject  into  law  before  producing 
the  other,  by  all  means  let  it  be  so. 

Those  who  have  read  and  studied  the  history  of  other  countries 
will  probably  doubt  whether  such  another  second  chamber  as  tbc 
British  House  of  Peers  has  ever  existed  or  is  ever  likely  to  exist  again 
if  the  present  House  be  destroyed.  Yet  doubtless  this  can  and  will 
be  done  if  the  people  are  resolved  that  it  shall  be  so.  In  such  an 
event  the  Peers  will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
they  have  fallen  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty.  They 
will  have  the  further  comfort  of  knowing  that  if  they  had  been  weak 
enough  and  timid  enough  to  yield  to-day,  they  would  have  had  to 
resist  some  other  attack  to-morrow,  when  their  countrymen  might 
have  learned  from  this  surrender  to  hold  them  in  less  estimation. 

With  two  avowed  Bepublicans  in  the  Cabinet,  and  with  a  Govern- 
ment which  prefers  an  appeal  to  mass  meetings  of  the  people  to  the 
more  constitutional  tribunal  which  gives  its  decision  at  the  polling- 
booths,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  abstain 
from  further  attacks  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and  indeed  upon  eveiy 
institution  which  rises  above  the  dull  level  of  democracy.  Meanwhile, 
we  constantly  hear  it  said  among  that  large  class  of  Englishmen  who 
take  no  active  part  in  Party  politics,  *  We  do  not  much  like  this  or 
that  measure,  but  surely  the  country  is  safe  with  a  statesman  so  reaUy 
Conservative  as  Mr.  Gladstone  ? '  and  *  No  real  harm  can  come  to  us 
while  such  moderate  men  as  Lord  Hartington  are  in  the  Gt>vemment.' 
Such  are  the  statements  with  which  men  satisfy  and  deceive  themselv^ 
whilst  in  reality  the  support  which  *  Conservatives,*  such  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  *  moderate '  men,  such  as  Lord  Hartington,  give  to  extreme 
views  by  allying  themselves  to  extreme  men  as  their  colleagues  gives 
to  the  latter  a  power  and  influence  which  they  would  never  otherwise 
have  possessed,  and  is  by  no  means  balanced  by  the  use  of  moderate 
and  conservative  words  in  the  advocacy  of  Badical  measures. 

*  Whigs '  and  *  moderate  Liberals,'  who  formerly  bad  some  weight 
in  the  counciLs  of  the  Liberal  party,  are  scoffed  at  and  set  aside  to- 
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day,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  many  of  them  richly  deserve  it  for 
having  permitted  themselves  to  be  dragged  for  the  sake  of  Party  into 
the  support  of  democratic  measures  which  they  have  not  scrupled  in 
private  to  condemn.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the  loyalty  of 
these  men  to  the  constitution  will  be  tested.  The  Peers  have  done 
that  which  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  do.  They  will  even 
now  make  any  concession  which  is  consistent  with  that  duty,  they 
will  spare  no  effort  which  can  honourably  be  made  to  save  the  country 
from  mischievous  agitation ;  but  beyond  that  which  honour  and  duty 
dictate  they  will  not  be  driven.  If  the  people  believe  their  desire  that  the 
people  themselves  should  decide  between  them  and  the  Government 
to  be  an  unconstitutional  desire,  the  Peers  will  submit  when,  and  not 
before,  that  belief  has  been  expressed  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
constitution.  We  have  still  a  *  mixed  constitution.'  We  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  democratic  republic  at  which  the  Badical  advisers  of 
the  Government  apparently  aim,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  arrest  the 
downward  progress.  But  the  crisis  is  one  which  requires  courage  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  those  in  whose  power  it  is  to  avert  the 
evil  days  with  which  our  country  is  threatened,  and  if  the  Peers 
evince  those  qualities  in  the  honest  dischargee  of  their  duty,  they  will 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  their  coimtrymen,  and  may 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  support  of  a  just  and  intelligent  people. 

Bkaboubj^b. 
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'FAUST.'^'EIN  fragment: 


Thebe  it  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  with  its  thin,  cream-coloured, 
ridged  paper,  and  its  myQtic-looking  Grothic  characters — Faust,  tin 
Fragment,  bound  up  with  Goetke^a  gesammdte  Werke,  published  by 
Gr.  J.  Goschen,  Leipzig,  1790. 

On  examining  the  volume  more  closely,  we  find  the  *  Gretchen' 
episode  dislodged  from  the  setting  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
it.  The  Dedication,  two  prologues,  and  the  whole  of  the  end,  from 
the  May-day  night  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  to  the  dungeon  scene  and 
death  of  Margaret,  are  wanting.  The  most  pathetic  love  story  the 
world  ever  produced  is  here — a  gem,  faceted  and  cut  and  polished 
by  youthful  ardour  and  passion,  never  to  be  refashioned  or  remodelled 
again. 

As  the  heart-stirring  tragedy  was  first  fused  in  the  molten 
furnace  of  his  heart  at  twenty-five,  so,  thank  Fate  or  the  author  s 
prescience,  Goethe  has  left  it,  and  so  he  caused  it  to  be  published  in 
1790.  This  fact  it  is  which  renders  the  *  Fragment '  so  interesting 
to  students  of  Faust, 

In  spite  of  his  boasted  unity  and  symmetry,  Goethe  frequently 
contradicted  himself.  The  fact  is,  no  genius  such  as  he  can  be  sym- 
metrical, and  no  thinker  and  writer  so  versatile  and  voluminous 
can  be  consistent.  We  all  of  us  know  his  oft-repeated  dictum,  *  A 
young  man  is  incapable  of  producing  a  masterpiece ;  the  repose  of 
culture  and  age  is  necessary  for  the  finish  of  good  artistic  work.'  Are 
not  his  own  words  in  the  first  prologue  a  disproof  of  this  statement  ? — 

Then  give  me  also  back  again  the  times  when  T  myself  was  still  forming: 
when  a  fountain  of  crowded  lays  sprang  freshly  and  unbrokenly  forth ;  m-hen  mi^t,-' 
veiled  the  world  before  me^  the  land  still  promised  miracles ;  when  I  gathered  tL*r 
thousand  flowers  which  profusely  filled  all  the  dales !  1  had  nothing,  and  ye? 
enough^  the  longing  after  truth,  and  the  pleasure  in  delusion !  Give  me  hmck  thos^ 
impulses  untamed — the  deep,  pain-fraught  happiness,  the  energy  of  hatt*,  the 
might  of  love  !    Give  me  back  my  youth ! 

Above  all,  is  not  this  'Fragment,'  one  of  *the  thousand  flowers 
gathered  in  the  mist-veiled  world  of  his  youth,'  when  the  poet^  eyes 
were  too  dimmed  by  tears  called  up  by  his  *  pain-fraught  happiness ' 
to  think  of  any  philosophic  or  aesthetic  meaning,  the  best  disproof  of 
all? 
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<  What  can  you  say  about  Faust  that  has  not  been  said  before  ? ' 
asked  a  well-known  commentator  and  translator  of  the  great  poem,^ 
when,  on  first  seeing  this  edition,  I  expressed  my  wish  to  write  on 
the  subject.  Perhaps  the  great  authority  was  right;  we  can  say 
nothing  very  new,  but  we  can  repeat  the  old  over  and  over  again. 
We  can  add  our  voice  to  the  mercifully  ever-growing  choir  of  praise 
and  acknowledgment.  The  days  are  past  when  Hannah  More  called 
upon  her  countrywomen  ^  to  oppose,  with  the  whole  weight  of  their 
influence,  the  irruption  of  those  swarms  of  publications  now  daily 
issuing  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which,  like  their  ravaging 
predecessors  of  the  darker  ages — though  with  far  other  and  more 
fatal  arms — are  overrunning  civilised  society  .  •  .  distorted  and  un- 
principled compositions,  which,  in  spite  of  strong  flashed  of  genius, 
unite  the  taste  of  the  Ooths  with  the  morals  of  Bagshot.' 

But  though  the  <  Chinese  wall  of  prejudice '  erected  against  Groethe 
in  England  has  gradually  been  broken  down,  it  is  curious  how  little  hold 
Fauat,  his  greatest  production,  has  takeiiflk  the  intellectual  portion 
of  our  nation.  For  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  inefficient  translations  are 
greatly  to  blame.  Goethe  himself  declared  that  he  never  changed  a 
line  in  his  works  after  they  had  once  been  written  down.  Every  sen- 
tence gives  the  impression  of  being  clean  cut  at  a  blow,  requiring  no 
second  application  of  the  chisel.  He  worked  as  Michael  Angel  o 
worked  in  his  prime,  hewing  his  creations  out  of  the  marble,  leaving 
the  mark  of  the  master  hand  so  indelibly  on  the  smface  that  no  one 
since  has  been  able  to  reproduce  them.  There  is  not  a  superfluous 
word  in  Goethe's  poems :  every  syllable  tells.  Kich,  yet  simple,  it 
lias  the  flexibility  and  fulness  of  German  without  its  heaviness  and 
obscurity.  To  translate  Faust  into  verse  is  to  misinterpret  and  do 
violence  to  the  original ;  to  translate  it  into  prose  is  to  lose  the  Titanic 
power  and  strength  with  which  he  has  raised  and  deified  his  subject 
— tipping  the  points  with  emphasis  and  fire.  The  most  complete 
exemplification  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering  his  inimitable  charm 
and  force  of  style  in  another  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  book 
just  published  by  Professor  Blackie,  entitled  The  Wisdom  of  Goethe. 
We  only  need  to  compare  the  quotations  he  puts  in  the  front  of  his 
chapters,  and  his  interpretation  of  them,  to  have  conclusive  proof  how 
inadequate  the  Scotch  professor's  powers  are  to  the  carrying  out  of 
his  task:  'It  is  our  ambiguous  dissipating  education  that  makes 
men  uncertain ;  it  awakens  wishes  when  it  should  be  animating  ten- 
dencies.' 2    Or  the  following  parody  of  the  two  well-known  lines : 

The  bird  flies  in  the  air  with  proper  zest. 
When  it  looks  down  upon  an  earthly  nest, 

'  Mr.  Hayward,  since  passed  away  from  among  ns. 

»  '  Unsere  zweidentige  zerstreute  Erziehung  maclit  den  Menschen  ungcwiss ;  sie 
erregt  Wilnsche,  statt  Triebe  zu  beleben.' 

3E2 
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This  last  is  almost  as  feeble  as  Mr.  Birch's  translation  of  Goethe's 
soliloquy  addressed  to  the  moon  : 

Ah  that  thy  beams,  fair  moon,  did  take  a  peep 
For  the  last  time  on  my  sorrows  deep. 
Apt  At  this  desk  I  have  quailed  my  brain 
The  midoight  through,  but  quailed  in  vaiu. 
When  o'er  my  hook  and  papers  thou 
Wouldst  show  thy  pensive  friendly  brow. 

Of  all  attempts  to  give  any  idea  of  the  original  Mr.  Hayward'^ 
translation  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  an  exact  transcription  of 
every  woid  and  ez.pression  ;  and,  though  wanting  the  music  of  vem- 
fication,  it  is  free  from  the  inelegancies  and  strained  efforts  of  the 
rhymed  interpretations.  Its  merits  are  proved  by  its  having  gooe 
into  ten  editions:  a  fact  to  which  my  poor  old  friend  adverted  with 
pride  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

In  Germany,  we  ar^old,  *  every  billiard-marker  puzzles  over 
Faust  ^;  while  Carlyle  declares  Hhat  he  knew  one  of  the  deeped 
philosophers  and  one  of  the  shallowest  of  men,  both  equally  intent 
admirers  of  the  great  drama.'    We  conclude  that  the  shallowest  of 
billiard-markers,  having  succeeded  in  making  the  ^spot'  stroke  a 
hundred  times,  finds  himself  ^  just  as  wise  as  before ' ;  while  we  may  be 
sure  the  devil  has  at   times  tempted  the  deepest  of  philosophers. 
Each  one,  indeed,  can  see  his  own  passions  and  desires  mirrored,  the 
height  and  depth  of  his  endeavour  and  disappointment  gauged  and 
fathomed.'    Yes,  the  secret  of  Goethe's  power  lies,  as  he  tells  u» 
himself,  ^  in  his  capacity  to  suffer  and  enjoy,'  and,  above  all,  in  his 
godlike  gift  of  being  able  to  tell  the  meanest  and  the  greatest  of 
mankind  what  he  suffered  and  enjoyed,  in  language  they  can  under- 
stand.   This  it  is  that,  while  we  are  reading  Fattst^  causes  it  tv 
<  murmur  with  many  voices  in  our  souls,'  as  it  did  in  that  of  its  author, 
until  it  becomes  a  portion  of  ourselves.     We  take  Margaret  and  her 
lover  to  our  hearts,  forgetful  of  moral  or  social  laws.   The  ninety  and 
nine  righteous  people  cease  to  interest  us  for  the  time  being ;  these 
sinners  represent  the  world. 

Goethe  possessed  naturally  and  by  culture  a  greater  penetration 
and  knowledge  of  Nature's  methods  than  his  neighbours.  He  i^ 
therefore  able  to  form  a  conception  of  them  as  a  mental  whole,  and 
through  his  study  of  science  and  mankind  to  raise  the  facts  they 
produce  into  a  system  in  successive  gradations  of  deduction  from  ex- 
perience. 

I  ag^ree  (he  says)  with  Eant*s  first  sentence,  that  though  all  our  knowleditr*' 
arises  by  occasion  of  experience,  it  does  not  therefore  grow  out  of  experiexK-Y : 
further,  in  this,  that  no  idea  completely  and  in  all  points  agrees  with  erperiesicv* ; 
nevertheless,  idea  and  experience  may  be,  or  rather  must  be,  in  analogical  corrv* 
spondenoe. 
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The  human  tragedy  and  human  comedy  is  in  Faust  exemplified 
and  illustrated  by  his  genius.  He  gives  the  best  alleviation  and  help 
to  his  fellow-men  that  lies  in  his  power.  He  can  only  tell  us  that 
be,  embracing  all  knowledge,  reached  the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
domain  of  thought,  and  knocked  at  the  closed  door  that  leads  beyond 
in  vain ;  he,  cultivated  above  the  common  herd,  was  led  away  by  the 
j^Iephistopheles  of  his  desires  and  appetites,  and  fell  to  this  depth. 
He  warns  us  from  the  shoals  and  quicksands  that  ruined  him,  and 
endeavours  to  give  us  a  compass  that  will  point  true,  be  the  sea  of 
life  ever  so  stormy  and  perilous. 

There  are  certain  ethical  truths  that  can  only  be  suggested.  The 
arithmetician  can  demonstrate  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  can 
gauge  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  tell  us  of  the  poles  and  of  the  axis 
on  which  it  revolves.  But  the  poets  alone  can  sing  to  ua  of  love,  and 
death,  and  despair,  but  at  the  same  time  of  deliverance,  hope,  and 
aspiration.  Men  fight  better  with  the  inspiring  sounds  of  music  in 
their  ears ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  battle  of  life.  We,  who  enter  the  con- 
test like  children,  dazed  and  liewildered,  take  courage  as  we  listen  to 
the  eternal  melodies.  We  look  upon  these  great  seers  as  our  spiritual 
&therd,  and,  placing  our  trembling  hands  in  their  strong  grasp, 
stumble  less  hopelessly  amidst  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  that 
beset  us  on  our  weary  and  changeful  journey. 

All  great  men  are,  as  it  were,  the  epitome  of  the  age  they  live  in, 
and  the  essence  of  the  ages  that  have  preceded  them.  If  their  life 
is  strongly  and  fittingly  constructed,  they  ought  to  be  the  best 
refutation  or  confirmation  of  scientific  and  social  theories.  Goethe 
says  himself  to  Eckermann  : 

It  is  tnie  that  we  bring  capacities  into  life  with  us,  but  we  owe  our  develop- 
ment to  the  thousand  influences  of  a  great  world,  from  which  we  assimilate  all  we 
can.  I  owe  much  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  French  j  my  debt  to  Shakespeare, 
Sterne,  and  Goldsmith  is  immeasurably  great.  Nevertheless,  the  sources  of  my 
culture  are  not  therewith  indicated ;  to  name  them  all  would  be  an  endless  task, 
and  to  no  purpose.  The  main  thing  is  that  a  man  has  a  soul  loving  the  Truth, 
and  accepting  it  wherever  he  finds  it. 

He  who  would  write  heroic  poems  must  make  his  whole  life  an 
heroic  poem.  How  does  the  poet  speak  to  men  with  power  but  by 
being  still  more  a  man  than  they  ?  Goethe  had  not  only  the  inestim- 
able quality  of  being  able  to  put  himself  outside  his  own  experience, 
.and  weigh  his  own  actions  with  impartial  judgment ;  but  he  was  also 
mentally  and  physically  so  gifted  as  to  induce  us  to  take  him  as  a 
j-epresentative  and  example  on  which  to  form  our  ideal  of  the  conduct 
of"  life.  He  is  not  only  teacher  and  propounder  of  morality  and  law, 
Irut  model  and  type  as  well.  He  is  his  own  biographer ;  he  tells  us 
nothing  but  his  own  experience,  and  yet  we  cannot  call  him  ego- 
t^isstical.  He  simply  says, '  I  must  demonstrate  my  ideas  to  you,  and 
the  best  demonstration  is  myself:  making  his  grand   personality, 
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therefore,  the  text-book  of  humanity,  as  in  Faust^  he  reads  ns  a 
homily  from  which  we  rise  strengthened  and  braced  in  mind  and  soul. 

Instinctively  we  compare  him  with  the  poet  to  whose  influence 
he  so  freely  acknowledges  the  enormous  debt  he  owes.  It  is  im- 
possible to  trace  the  individuality  of  Shakespeare  in  his  works ;  his 
genius  is  in  volume  and  force  like  that  mighty  river  in  the  West, 
rushing  on  in  the  sunlight  until,  breaking  with  clouds  of  foam,  and 
flash  of  prismatic  colours,  and  many-hued  rainbows  over  the  cliff,  it 
divides  into  numberless  rapids  and  streams.  Goethe's  genius  is  like 
his  own  Ehine,  rolling  past  castle,  cottage,  and  town,  reflecting  them 
all  on  its  unruffled  bosom,  but  ever  remaining  the  same,  keeping  in 
its  own  broad  channel,  fertilising  the  land,  and  bearing  the  produce 
of  all  climes  to  benefit  and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  men.  Down  its 
centre,  beginning  with  it  at  its  source,  and  flowing  with  it  until  both 
reach  the  sea  of  eternity,  runs  a  current.  Every  stream  that  joins  the 
river  helps  to  feed  it,  every  reflection  that  falls  on  the  water's  surface 
is  mirrored  in  it.  Ever  growing  larger  and  larger,  embracing  a  wider 
and  wider  area,  it  at  last  occupies  almost  the  whole  bed  of  the  river. 
This  current  flowing  down  the  stream  of  Goethe's  genius  is  Faust 
'Books  are  generally  impregnated  with  the  strange  life^-ezperi- 
ences  of  those  who  write  them.'  Of  all  books  the  great  poet  might 
have  made  this  observation  about  his  own  Faust :  every  page  shows 
us  a  new  development  of  the  ever  active  brain.  Let  us  compare  this 
<  Fragment,'  published  in  1790,  with  the  portions  of  the  poem  added 
and  published  in  1808,  and  we  shall  see  that  process  of  evolution 
through  which  he  passed  during  the  productive  half  of  his  ezisteDce. 
More  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  indeed,  by  doing  this,  than 
by  an  extensive  study  of  his  autobiography,  long  and  discursive  though 
it  be,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  or  Dicktung  ohne  Wahrheity  as  an  irre- 
verent critic  called  it. 

To  read  between  the  lines  in  this  manner  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
exact  dates  at  which  the  drama  was  written.  The  *  Fragment,'  as  we 
have  already  said,  opens  when  Faust  is  in  his  study,  and  is  continued 
down  to  the  time  when  Wagner  leaves  him,  ending  at  the  line 

Und  froh  ist,  wenn  er  Kegenwiirmer  flndet. 

The  next  scene  is  one  between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  and 
begins  thus : 

Faust,  Und  was  der  ganzen  Menschheit  zugetheilt  tst. 

From  this  point  it  is  continued,  as  in  later  editions,  to  the  end  of  the 
cathedral  scene,  except  that  the  whole  action  in  which  ValentiDe  is 
killed  (which  is  simply  playwright's  work  brought  in  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses) is  wanting.  Thus  Margaret's  prayer  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
cathedral  scene  come  together  and  form  the  conclusion.  There  are 
mysteries  of  the  alchemy  of  the  poet's  brain  that  we  cannot  attempt 
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to  fathom ;  moments  when  a  passage  or  scene  was  produced  and  not 
written  down  perhaps  for  months.  Bat  Groethe  generally  worked  in 
the  light,  in  the  face  of  all  men :  it  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  trace 
his  method  or  the  causes  that  influenced  his  genius  whilst  evolv- 
ing his  greatest  masterpiece.  The  Faiiat  fable  was  familiar  to  him 
as  a  child,  Mr.  Lewes  tells  us.  In  Strasbuig,  during  1770-71,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  fusing  his  personal  experience  into  the  mould 
of  the  old  legend;  but  he  wrote  nothing  of  the  work  until  1774-75, 
when  the  ballad  of  *  The  King  of  Thule,'  the  first  monologue,  and  the 
first  scene  with  Wagner  were  put  into  shape.  During  his  love  affair 
with  lili  he  sketched  Gretchen's  calamity,  the  scene  in  the  street, 
the  scene  in  Gretchen's  bed-room,  the  discussion  between  Faust  and 
Mephi8tx>pheleS;  and  the  exquisite  garden  scene.  In  his  Swiss 
journey  he  wrote  the  first  interview  with  Mephisto  and  the  compact ; 
also  the  scene  before  the  city  gates,  the  outline  of  the  Helena  episode 
(subsequently  much  modified),  the  scene  between  the  student  and 
the  devil,  and  Auerbach's  cellar.  When  in  Italy  he  read  over  the 
aid  manuscript,  and  added  the  scenes  of  the  witches'  kitchen  and  the 
cathedra],  also  the  monologue  in  the  forest. 

Faust  WQS  conceived  during  a  dark  and  depressed  state  of  mind, 
<rf  which  it  represented  the  second  poetic  phase — the  speculative, 
the  first  phase,  Goethe  tells  us,  culminating  in  a  distaste  of  life  in 
consequence  of  thwarted  ambitions  and  desires,  having  already  been 
developed  in  Werther. 

I  have  by  zealous  exertion  thoroughly  mastered  philosophy,  the  jurist's  craft, 
aod  medicine — and,  to  my  sorrow,  theology  too.  Here  1  stand,  poor  fool  that  I 
am,  just  as  wise  as  hefore. 

Thus  we  find  the  philosopher  in  his  study,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
drama, '  driven  like  a  brute  in  a  circle  in  a  barren  heathen'  Not 
the  bright  health-giving  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  sickly  cold  beams 
of  the  moon  fall  through  the  painted  window-panes,  that  are  covered 
-with  cobwebs  and  closed  up  with  heaps  of  books;  fit  type  of  the  mind 
of  the  yotmg  student  who  has  stupefied  himself  with  over-reading 
and  over-thinking,  and  has  discovered  that  knowledge  pursued  for 
itself  alone  is  *  the  bitterest  and  rottenest  part  of  the  core  of  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree.'  He  had  come  to  the  point  that  character- 
ises most  existences  under  the  same  circumstances  when,  looking 
through  the  cobwebbed  windows  of  the  soul  out  upon  the  cold,  unreal 
moonshine,  they  say, '  I  will  away  to  the  fair  green  meadows,  to  the 
health-giving  warmth  and  light  of  the  sunshine.' 

In  the  using  of  the  sign  of  the  macrocosm,  and  the  exorcising  of 
the  spirit  of  earth  with  '  the  exhalations  that  arise,  the  red  beams 
flashing  round  his  head,'  we  see  memories  of  the  days  when  the  poet 
had  devoted  himself  to  chemical  experiments  and  read  the  unintel- 
ligible mystifications  of  Paracelsus  with  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg. 
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A  lifetime  of  thought  and  expression  lies  betireen  it  and  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  Deity  to  the  heavenly  hosts  in  the  second  prologue,  ^Uch 
has  taxed  so  severely  the  powers  of  all  translators : 

Doch  ihr,  die  achten  Gottersohne, 
Erfreut  euch  der  lebendig  reichen  Schone ! 
Das  Werdeode,  das  ewig  wirkt  und  lebt, 
Umfass*  euch  mit  der  Liebe  holden  Schranken, 
Und  was  in  schwankender  Eracheinung  schwebt 
Befestiget  mit  dauernden  Gedanken. 

^  There  is  clearly  no  translating  of  these  lines,'  Carlyle  says;  'jet 
it  seems  to  me  the  meaning  is  pretty  distinct.  The  Lord  has  jast  re- 
marked that  man  (poor  fellow)  needs  a  devil,  as  travelling  oompanioo, 
to  spur  him  on  by  means  of  denial ;  whereupon,  turning  round  to  the 
angels  and  other  perfect  characters,  he  adds,  ^  But  ye,  the  genuine  sons 
of  Heaven,  joy  ye  in  the  living  fulness  of  the  beautiful '  (not  of  the 
logical, practical, contradictory,  wherein  man  toils  imprisoned).  'Let 
Being  (or  Existence),  which  is  everywhere  a  glorious  Birth  into  higher 
Being,  as  it  for  ever  works  and  lives,  encircle  you  with  the  soft  ties 
of  Love ;  and  whatsoever  wavers  in  the  doubtful  empire  of  appeaiance 
(as  all  earthly  things  do)  ^'  that  do  ye  by  enduring  thoughts  make 
firm."  Thus  would  **das  Werdende,^  the  thing  that  is  a  being, 
mean  no  less  than  the  universe  (the  visible  universe  itself).'  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  conclusion  do  we  not  rather  get  a  clue  to  this  mysterioBs 
word,  *  das  Werdende,'  in  the  enigmatical  *  Mothers '  in  the  s^nd 
part  of  Faust,  over  whom  Eckermann  and  all  the  great  commen- 
tators puzzled,  and  which  Schnetger  thus  explains  : 

The  primitive  idea  of  forms  does  not  exist  in  Nature,  which  works  according  to 
the  pattern  set  by  a  First  Designer.  The  realm  of  the  original  conceptioDs  d 
things  is  therefore  outside  of  Space  and  Time,  and  the  '  Mothers '  are  imagiB&rr 
existences,  who  typify  the  unknown'  and  unfathomable  origin  of  all  forms,  and 
chiefly,  here,  of  those  eternal  Ideals  of  Beauty  which  become  more  real  to  the  poet 
and  artist  than  the  never  utterly  perfect  work  of  Nature. 

And  Groethe  himself: 

The  Beautiful  (he  says)  is  a  primeval  phenomenon,  which  indeed  never  becomes 
visible,  but  the  reflection  of  which  is  seen  in  a  thousand  various  expressions  of  the 
creative  mind,  as  various  nnd  as  manifold,  even,  as  the  phenomena  of  Nature. 

I  hope  I  am  not  bestowing  too  much  space  on  the  interpretation 
of  this  passage ;  but  there  is  so  much  in  it  that  gives  us  a  key  to  the 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  Goethe^s  mode  of  thought  since  the 
time  when  he  had  studied  the  crabbed  German  of  Paracelsus  and 
the  time  when  he  had  written  the  prologue  in  Heaven,  with  its  Greek 
hymn  to  Nature.  He  had  ceased  to  exalt  ^  the  microcosm  or  little 
world,'  man,  above  nature  and  the  universe  (as  was  the  tendency 
of  the  earlier  school  of  philosophers). 

While,  obedient  to  his  call,  the   spirit  of  Earth  is  appearing) 
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Wagner,  his  amanuensis,  enters.  Wagner,  the  pedant,  who  looks 
upon  knowledge  as  corn  to  be  sold,  not  as  a  fair  seedling  to  be 
nurtured  and  cherished  in  the  heart,  hearing  his  master  declaim, 
thinks  he  is  reciting  a  Greek  play,  and  requests  him  to  give  him  a 
lesson  in  rhetoric.  This  is  made  the  occasion  for  an  outburst  from 
Faust  against  parchment  and  '^ puppet  shows  of  knowledge,'  ending, 
after  Wagner's  exit,  with  the  lines : 

Strange  how  his  pate  hope  never  leaves, 
Who  still  to  shallow  husks  of  learning  cleaves ! 
With  greedy  hand  wbo  digs  for  hidden  treasure, 
And,  when  he  finds  a  grub,  rejoiceth  above  measure ! 

To  comprehend  Goethe's  bitterness,  as  here  expressed,  and  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  he,  the  most  eminent  man  in  Germany,  should 
not  have  been  enrolled  among  the  professors,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  professorships  at  the  time. 
With  an  appearance  of  liberty,  the  professors  were  functionaries 
of  the  State,  and  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  other  functionaries. 
Fichte  resigned  his  professorship  at  Jeoa  on  account  of  attacks 
Government  made  on  the  atheism  of  some  of  his  writings.  Kant 
dare  not  say  all  he  thought  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  for  fear 
of  the  police,  and  Hegel  purposely  hid  his  meaning  from  the  general 
public  for  the  same  reason.  We  read  in  an  account  of  Schiller's 
professorial  career  that  Goethe  reported  to  the  council  that  a  Mr. 
Frederick  Schiller  was  '  desirous  of  establishing  himself  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  and  the  possibility  of  this  acquisition  is  the  more  to 
be  regarded  as  it  can  be  had  gratis  I '  Schiller  took  the  post  with- 
out money,  hoping  to  become  entitled  to  a  salary  in  a  couple  of  years. 
He  called  his  acceptance  of  the  post  an  heroic  resignation  of  all  plea- 
sures, and  his  idea  both  of  the  post  and  his  own  qualifications  seems 
far  from  exalted.  *  Goethe  indeed  says  to  me,  **  docendo  discitur,"  but 
these  people  don't  know  how  little  learning  they  have  to  presuppose 
in  me.  .  .  •  Yet  it  would  be  laughable  if  I  could  not  read  up  and 
think  up  enough  in  a  week  to  be  able  to  pour  forth  pleasantly  for  a 
few  hours.  Many  a  student,  perhaps,  knows  more  than  the  present 
professors.' 

If  it  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous,  we  venture  to  dissent 
from  Mr.   Haywood's  translation  of  the  words  Faust    speaks    to 

Wagner : 

Was  Ihr  den  Greist  der  Zeiten  heiszt. 
Das  ist  im  Qrund  der  Ileiren  eigner  Geist, 
In  dem  die  2^iten  sich  bespiegeln. 
Da  ist's  dann  wahrlich  oft  ein  Jammer ! 
Man  lauft  euch  bei  dem  ersten  Blick  davon. 
.  Ein  Kehrichtfasz  und  eine  Bumpelkammer, 
Und  hochstens  eine  Ilaupt-  und  Staalsaction, 
Mit  trefilichen  pragmatischen  Maximen, 
^Vie  sie  den  Puppen  woLl  im  Munde  ziemen. 
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His  rendering  runs  thus :  '  What  you  term  the  spirit  of  the  times 
is  at  bottom  only  your  own  spirit,  in  which  the  times  are  reflected. 
A  miserable  exhibition  too  it  frequently  is.  One  runs  away  £rom  it 
at  the  first  glance  I  a  dirt-tub  and  a  lumber-room !  and,  at  best,  a 
puppet-show  play,  with  fine  pragmatical  saws,  such  as  may  happen  to 
sound  well  in  the  mouths  of  the  puppets.'  Is  not  rather  every  word 
aimed  at  the  G-erman  professors  of  the  day?  and  would  not  the 
following  passage,  occurring  in  the  last  volume  of  Carlyle's  Li^e  of 
Frederick  the  Greats  enumerating  the  lectures  heard  by  Candidate 
Linsenbarth,  be  a  better  translation  ? — *  There,  your  Majesty  !  What 
a  glimpse  as  into  infinite  extinct  continents,  filled  with  ponderous 
thorny  inanities,  invincible  nasal  drawing  of  didactic  Titans,  and  the 
awful  attempt  to  spin,  on  all  manner  of  wheels,  road  harness  out  of  split 
cobwebs ! '  In  spite  of  his  railing  at  the  system,  however,  which  he 
was  likely  to  feel  more  acutely  as  a  young  man  while  the  trammels  were 
galling  him,  we  read  that  Goethe,  when  staying  at  Jena,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six,  could  be  seen  trudging  through  the  snow  on  bitter 
mornings  to  Loder's  lectures  on  anatomy  with  a  diligence  young 
students  might  have  envied. 

The  *  Fragment'  breaks  oflF  at  the  line  quoted  above : 

And  when  he  finds  a  grub,  rejoiceth  above  measure, 

and  does  not  begin  again  until  Faust  finds  himself  in  his  study 
with  Mephistopheles,  who,  casting  ofif  his  disguise  as  a  poodle,  has 
shown  his  real  identity.  The  scene,  therefore,  in  which,  relapsing, 
he  gives  way  to  languor  and  despair  and  listens  to  the  still  small 
voice  that  whispers : 

Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 

Were  it  not  better  not  to  be— 

the  Easter  hymn  which  recalls  memories  of  his  childhood,  and  so 
saves  him  from  himself,  and  the  scene  before  t&e  gate,  were  all 
inserted  after  the  first  publication  in  1790.  It  opens  again  in 
Faust's  words  addressed  to  the  Devil : 

Und  was  der  ganzen  Menschheit  zugetheUt  ist. 
(*  I  will  enjoy  in  my  own  heart's  core  all  that  is  parcelled  out  among 
mankind.')  Another  state  of  mental  lassitude  has  supervened, 
during  which  the  Devil,  the  cynic,  the  spirit  that  denies,' has  found 
an  entrance.  *  As  Mephistopheles,'  we  are  told, '  represents  nega- 
tion, so  Faust  represents  energy  and  endeavour — the  conflicting 
sides  of  man's  mind,  the  struggle  towards  the  light  of  truth,  and  the 
retrogression  into  the  darkness  of  incredulity.' 

\\liat,  then,  am  I  if  it  be  not  possible  to  attain  the  ciown  of  humanity,  which 
every  sense  is  striving  for  ? 

M^Mstopheles,  Thou  art  then  in  the  end  what  thou  art. 

Faust.  I  feel  it ;  in  vain  have  I  scraped  together  and  accumulated  all  the 
treasures  of  the  human  mind ;  and  when  I  sit  doMrn  at  the  end,  still  no  new  power 
wells  up  within.    I  «m  not  a  hair^s  breadth  higher,  nor  a  whit  nearer  the  Infinite. 
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WhUe  they  are  thus  discussing  a  young  student  arrives  to  see 
Faust.  Mephistopheles  puts  on  the  professorial  cap  and  gown,  and 
holds  an  interview  with  him,  every  word  of  which  is  a  secret  hit 
at  the  narrow  University  systems. 

In  the  few  words  that  pass  between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
before  he  agrees  to  follow  the  Devil  whither  he  will,  we  find  the  sen- 
timent that  animated  the  poet  so  painfully  during  his  love  afiair 
with  Lili,  diffidence  and  shyness  in  society.  We  can  hardly  recon- 
cile this  feeling  with  the  dignified  Hof-Geheimrath  von  Goethe ;  but 
so  it  was.    He  wrote  to  Augusta  von  Stolberg : 

If  you  can  imagine  a  Goethe  in  braided  coat,  from  head  to  foot  in  the  gal- 
lantest  costume,  amid  the  glare  of  chandeliers,  fastened  to  the  card-table  by  a  pair 
of  bright  eyes,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  people,  driven  in  endless  dissipation  from 
concert  to  ball,  and  with  frivolous  interest  making  love  to  a  pretty  blonde,  then 
will  you  have  a  picture  of  the  present  Carnival-Goethe.  But  there  is  another, 
who  in  grey  beaver  coat,  with  boots  and  a  brown  silk  handkerchief,  who  ever  living 
on  himself,  working  and  striving,  now  throwing  the  innocent  feelings  of  youth  into 
little  poems,  now  the  strong  spices  of  life  into  dramas,  sketching  his  friends  in 
chalk,  asking  neither  right  nor  left  what  will  be  thought  of  his  doings,  because  he 
always  rises  tlirough  work  a  step  higher,  because  he  springs  at  no  ideal,  but  lets 
his  nature  develop  itself  fighting  and  playing. 

After  the  signing  of  the  compact  comes  the  scene  in  Auerbach's 
cellar,  evidently  written  by  the  young  student  during  his  first  session 
at  Leipzig.  It  is  so  fresh,  so  life-like,  so  true,  that  it  could  only 
have  been  produced  by  the  immediate  influence  of  academic  life. 

We  imagine  that  the  witches'  kitchen  is  a  carrying  out  of  the 
Merryman's  dictum  in  the  prologue  for  the  theatre :  *  Let  Fancy, 
with  all  her  choruses.  Reason,  Understanding,  Feeling,  Passion,  but 
— mark  me  well — not  without  Folly,  be  heard.'  It  was  written  in 
the  Borghese  gardens  at  Bome.  Alas !  already  on  those  sun-bathed 
terraces  and  violet-scented  slopes,  under  the  walls  of  the  old  city, 
and  beneath  the  Pincian  Hill,  the  poet  was  changing,  or,  as  he  him- 
self would  have  said,  developing,  into  the  man  of  science.  *  His 
head  was  full,'  he  writes, '  of  the  theory  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
plants.'     Disintegration  had  set  in.     He  was  hardly  yet 

Le  poete  mort  k  qui  Thomme  survit, 

for  Hermann  und  Dorothea  and  the  dungeon  scene  in  Faust  were 
unwritten  ;  but  the  burning  point  of  passionate  love  was  past,  never 
to  return.  He  was  but  half  through  his  life ;  forty  years  of  triumph 
and  approbation,  forty  productive  years  of  work  and  thought — but 
never  another  story  like  Gretchen's.  *  How  can  I  write  songs  of  hate,' 
he  sighs,  *  if  I  do  not  hate  ?  How  can  I  write  songs  of  love  if  I  do 
not  love  ? ' 

It  is  a  pregnant  sign  of  the  manner  in  which  Goethe  made  use  of 
the  materials  he  accumulated  that  ten  years  later,  during  his  attach- 
ment to  Lili,  he  sketched  the  story  of  the  girl  who,  when  he  was  but 
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fifteen,  represented  the  first  female  influence  in  his  life,  his  love 
to  the  one  woman  stimulating  his  memory  of  the  other.  He  said 
of  Balzac  ^  that  each  of  his  best  novels  seemed  dug  out  of  a  sufiferiDg 
woman's  heart';  he  might  have  made  the  same  observation  with 
regard  to  his  own  earlier  work.  He  has  been  universally  accused 
of  heartlessness  because  he  wrote  a  scene  of  Egmont  the  evening 
he  had  definitely  decided  on  a  separation  from  Fraulein  Schone- 
mann. 

He  gives  an  account  of  his  love  affair  with  the  real  Margaret  in 
the  autobiography.  He  was  attending  a  supper  party  with  some  low 
companions.  '  At  a  repeated  call  for  more  wine,  instead  of  the  ser- 
vant-girl appeared  a  maiden  of  uncommon  and  (seen  in  her  position) 
incredible  beauty.  ''The  servant-girl,"  she  said,  after  a  smiling 
salute,  "  is  ill  and  gone  to  bed ;  can  I  get  you  anything  ?  "  After 
requesting  this  Hebe  to  fetch  them  more  wine,  which  she  gracefully 
consented  to  do,  the  young  revellers  when  she  returned  invited  her  to 
«it  down  with  them.  She  only  agreed  to  their  prayer  for  a  moment, 
soon  taking  her  leave  with  a  warning  to  them  not  to  stay  long,  and, 
above  all,  not  to  make  so  much  noise,  for  her  mother  was  just  going 
to  bed.  The  boy-poet's  imagination  was  aflame ;  from  that  day  he 
followed  her  everywhere,  and  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  when  coming 
out  of  church  she  sometimes  nodded  in  answer  to  his  salutatioD. 
One  evening  he  remained  at  her  house  later  than  he  intended: 
it  was  past  midnight,  he  had  forgotten  his  latch-key :  they  arranged 
therefore  that  all  the  company  assembled  should  stop.  Coffee  kept 
them  awake  for  some  hours,  but  gradually  the  card-playing  flagged, 
the  mother  slumbered  in  her  arm-chair.  Gretchen  and  he  conversed 
together  still  for  some  time,  but  presently  they  too  fell  asleep;  and 
when  he  awoke  next  morning  it  was  to  see  the  girl  standing  before 
the  glass  putting  her  cap  to  rights.  '  She  was  as  amiable  as  ever, 
and  pressed  my  hand  affectionately  as  I  took  leave,'  he  ends. 

These  love-dreams  were  soon  rudely  dispelled,  not  only  by  dis- 
agreeable rumours  concerning  the  transactions  of  some  of  the  party, 
but,  cruellest  blow  of  all,  by  Gretchen's  declaration,  when  called  upon 
to  give  evidence,  that  she  had  never  loved  the  young  aspirant  to  her 
favour  in  any  way  hut  as  a  siater^  and  had  ever  treated  him  as  a  child. 
His  friends  recommended  the  boy  (he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year)  to 
try  philosophy  as  a  means  to  alleviate  his  anguish ;  but  he  found 
the  kind  help  and  advice  of  his  sister  more  efficient.  Out  of  this 
idyll  of  his  early  youth  Goethe  fashioned  the  love-poem  of  his 
manhood. 

The  drawing  of  the  character  of  Gretchen  is  the  most  finished 
piece  of  artistic  work  ever  done  by  any  poet.  There  is  no  touch  of 
Greek  classicism  here.  Clarchen  and  Gretchen  are  both  in  their 
nature  and  surroundings  thoroughly  Teutonic.  Clarchen,  during  the 
scene  when  Egmont  appears  to  her  in  all  his  splendour,  with  her 
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childi&huesp,  petulance,  and  love,  is  no  self-restrained  Iphigenia^; 
and  Gretchen  singing  at  her  spinning-wheel,  *  There  was  a  King  in 
Thule,'  or  plucking  the  leaves  ofif  the  daisy,  is  no  statuesque  Helen : 

He  loves  ...  he  loves  me  not ! 

Loves  me  .  .  .  not  .  ,  .  loves  me  .  ,  .  not .  .  .  (jJiukinj  of  the  last  leaf  with 
rapturous  deliffht)  he  loves  me !  .  .  . 

Faugt,  Yes,  my  child.  Let  this  flower  prophecy  be  to  thee  as  a  message  from 
Heaven.  He  loves  thee  I  Dost  thou  understand  what  that  means  P  He  love? 
thee !    XHe  takes  both  her  hands,) 

But  we  cannot  quote  further ;  the  pen  drops  from  our  hand,  for 
already  through  the  lovers'  whispered  talk  we  see  the  smile  and  hear 
the  sneer  of  Mephistopheles.  There  is  no  vestige  of  stage  manipula- 
tion in  the  scene.  The  stars  throbbing  up  above,  the  moonlight 
falling  softly  and  dimly  across  the  garden,  are  felt  by  the  reader,  not 
mentioned  by  the  poet.  Nature  is  hushed  into  silence,  and  kept  in 
abeyance  for  these  two  earthly  souls.  In  his  later  works  Goetlie 
made  humanity  subservient  to  nature ;  he  had  then  become  a  great 
scientific  thinker,  but  had  ceased  to  be  a  poet.  Faust  is  depicted 
all  through  as  no  more  th^n  an  ordinary  human  being,  Gretchen  as 
an  innocent,  ignorant  village-maiden :  and  yet  what  a  tissue  of 
romance  and  tragedy  has  he  woven  out  of  their  story.  The  poet 
holds  the  balance  of  justice  fairly  between  them;  he  does  not 
endeavour  to  exonerate  the  man  or  palliate  his  crime.  He  does 
not  for  a  moment  dissociate  him  from  the  woman.  *  Let  her  fate 
fall  crushing  upon  me,  and  both  of  us  perish  together.'  He  is  at  first 
deceived  by  the  girl's  vanity  :  he  sees  her  delight  with  the  jewels, 
and  thinks  her  incapable  of  a  higher  affection.  When  he  discovers 
her  innocence  and  the  purity  of  her  soul  it  is  already  too  late.  He 
is  in  love,  and,  blinded  by  his  own  passion  and  the  whimpering 
of  the  Devil  beside  him,  he  drags  her  and  himself  recklessly  to 
destruction.  Never  for  a  moment  does  Faust  deceive  her,  however ; 
he  does  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  he  is  ;  he  is  sincere  when  he 

gays — 

Ewig !     Ihr  Ende  wiirde  Verzweiflung  sein. 
Nein,  kein  Ende  !    Eein  Ende  ! 

He  was  following  the  impulse  of  his  being.  '  How  can  love  like  ours 
be  wrong  ;  it  is  natural,  the  centre  of  the  world,  the  motive-power 
of  the  universe.'  It  was  only  afterwards,  when  years  had  brought 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  ^  Fate  is  an  excellent  master,  but  one  for 
whom  we  have  to  pay  dearly,'  that  he  wrote  the  Walpurgis-Nachty 
in  which  he  portrayed  the  degradation  and  sorrow  to  which  he  had 
subjected  the  woman  who  loved  him,  and  the  prison  scene  where^ 
\vith  deep  and  awful  pathos,  he  shows  the  treachery  and  cruelty 
'wrought  by  want  of  self-control. 

Und  ihr  Verbrechen  war  ein  guter  Wahn. 
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'  Her  sin  was  righteous  madness/  he  says,  trying  to  save  her  from 
the  responsibility  of  her  actions  as  Euripides  tried  to  save  Helen : 
*  for  Aphrodite,  as  her  name  denotes,  is  all  the  folly  of  mortals.* 
Our  pity  and  sorrow  are  incontestably  with  Margaret,  from  the 
moment  when,  with  maidenly  dignity,  she  reject's  Faust's  arm,  which 
he  offers  her  coming  out  of  church,  to  the  last  scene  in  the  prison, 
where,  in  the  tragic  woe  that  surrounds  them  both,  she  mistakes 
Faust  for  the  executioner,  and  upbraids  him :  *  Oh  woe  I  Your  lips 
are  cold,  are  dumb  I  Where  have  you  left  your  love  ? '  The  man, 
with  all  his  superiority  of  intellect,  is  abased  before  the  woman  he 
has  EO  deeply  wronged  and  then  forsaken.  ^  Heinrich,  mir  graut's 
vor  dir,'  she  is  able  to  say  from  the  height  of  her  purer  love.  The 
woman  who  has  outraged  every  law,  human  and  divine,  who  has 
poisoned  her  mother,  killed  her  child,  and  made  her  brother  die  to 
defend  her  honour,  expiates  in  that  moment  almost  all  her  sin.  She 
is  judged !  she  is  saved ! 

I'nd  Alles,  was  dazu  mich  trieb, 
Gott,  war  so  gut !  acb,  war  so  lieb ! 

That  was  her  destiny  and  excuse.  She  sacrificed  soul  and  body  to  him 
she  loved  so  well.  Did  not  even  the  frown  on  the  stem  Florentine 
poet's  brow  vanish  at  the  recital  of  the  love-tragedy  of  Franoesca  ? 

I  have  always  looked  upon  Goethe's  exquisite  lyrical  poem  of 
Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere  as  a  sequel,  a  continuation  of  this  scene 
in  the  poet's  brain : 

Aber,  sie  scharfer  und  scharfer  zu  priifen, 
Wiihlet  der  Kenner  der  Iluhen  und  Tiefen 
Lust  und  Entsetzen  und  grimmige  Pein. 

But,  alas  I  Faust  was  but  an  earthly  lover,  and  no  powerful  young 
god  to  save  by  his  embrace  the  woman  who  had  given  her  life  to 
him  from  the  flames  of  suffering  and  woe. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  passion-fraught  lines  of  the  garden- 
scene,  and  the  Dedication,  with  its  musical  rhythm,  its  tender  regret, 
bearing  the  impress  of  all  the  years  that  had  intervened  between  the 
writing  of  it  and  the  writing  of  the  '  Fragment '  I  *  Beauty  is  at  once,* 
he  declared  in  later  times,  '  the  ultimate  principle  and  the  highest 
aim  of  art ' ;  and  here  beauty,  expression,  form  is  seen  to  perfection. 
It  is,  however,  the  moonlight  of  an  old  man's  fancy  casting  radiance 
and  shadows  over  the  garden  of  memory ;  but  no  more  to  be  compared 
to  the  noontide  sun  of  his  youthful  genius  than  *  water  unto  wine.' 
Heine  describes  how,  walking  through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  he 
beheld  the  antique  statues  of  the  gods : 

There  they  were  with  their  dumb  white  eyes ;  a  sweet  melancholy  in  their 
marble  smile,  a  dim  remembrance,  perhaps,"  of  Egypt,  the  land  of  the  dead,  from 
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wluch  they  sprang,  or  a  sorrowful  yearning  for  lire,  from  'which,  in  company  with 
other  diTinities,  they  have  been  driven  forth.  These  antiques  reminded  mo  of  the 
later  poems  of  Goethe,  which  are  just  so  complete,  just  so  noble,  just  so  quiet ;  and 
also  appear  to  feel  with  sorrow  that  their  rigidity  and  coldness  separate  them  from 
our  present  warm  life :  that  they  cannot  suffer  or  rejoice  with  us :  that  they  are 
no  men,  but  unhappy  half-breeds  of  god  and  stone. 

In  one  of  his  prettiest  poems,  also,  the  Jewish  poet  fancifully  por- 
trays how  he  was  won  over  to  the  Crerman  mythology  by  the  *  Nixen  ' 
and  water-fairies  dancing  round  him,  singing  him  love-songs,  and 
kissing  him  as  he  lay  sleeping  in  the  moonlight  on  a  lonely  shore. 
Thus  can  we  imagine  Goethe  to  have  been  kissed  by  the  marble  lips 
of  Helena,  Leda,  and  Galatea  when  composing  the  Greek  poems  in 
the  park  at  Weimar. 

The  foliage  of  these  beeches  (he  says)  is  impenetrable  to  the  strongest  sun- 
shine :  I  like  to  sit  here  after  dinner  on  warm  summer  days,  when  on  yonder 
meadows  and  on  the  park  all  around  there  reigns  such  a  silence  that  the  ancients 
would  have  said  of  it,  *  Pan  sleeps." 

Next  to  the  Dedication  comes  the  prologue  for  the  theatre,  out- 
come of  the  management  which  he  and  Schiller  undertook  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  public  taste,  which  culminated  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Walleiiatein,  and  ended  in  the  engagement  of  a  wise 
poodle  by  Karl  August,  which  necessitated  the  retirement  of  the 
indignant  poet.  'No  one  can  serve  two  masters,'  he  says,  *and 
of  all  masters  the  last  that  I  would  select  is  the  public  which 
sits  in  a  German  theatre.'  This  remark  contains  more  bitterness 
than  truth,  for  the  Germans  are  the  most  discriminating  public  in  the 
world.  But  Goethe,  the  presiding  genius,  was  himself  to  blame.  He 
sacrificed  dramatic  effect  to  literary  excellence.  *  Erst  schon,  dann 
wahr,'  is  an  edict  reversing  all  theatrical  experience  which  even  his 
genius  and  Schiller's  could  not  render  successful.  He  made  the  same 
mistake  that  he  made  in  the  second  part  of  Faust  The  sphere  of 
love  and  passion  was  too  restricted.  He  endeavoured  to  seek  poetic 
material  in  society  and  the  world  at  large.  Unfortunately  a  theatrical 
audience  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  abstract  emotions  or  philo- 
sophical opinions. 

In  the  '  Fragment '  Goethe  is  only  conscious  of  Margaret's,  the 
Devil's,  and  his  own  existence ;  in  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  he  has 
become  the  '  Great  Heathen,'  the  *  Pantheist.'  The  opening  song  of 
the  three  angels  is  simply  a  pantheistic  hymn  to  the  Spirit  of  Nature. 
The  interview  between  the  Deity  and  Mephistopheles  is  more 
like  the  conversation  a  professor  would  hold  with  a  student  than 
that  of  a  superior  being  with  an  inferior,  and  reminds  one  of 
ihe  struggling  young  poet's  interview  with  the  Hof-Geheimratb. 
^  Truly  when  I  visited  him  at  Weimar,  and  stood  in  front  of  him, 
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I  looked  involuntarily  to  one  side,  expecting  to  see  the  eagle  there 
with  the  thunderbolt  in  its  beak.'  The  Deity  prefigures  Goethe*s 
saying  that  Hrue  intelligence  is  the  governing  principle  of  things.' 
The  Devil  prefigures  the  statement  that  there  is  ever  a  basis  of  good 
in  things  evil. 

Many  have  been  the  discussions  respecting  Goethe's  religious 
opinions,  some  declaring  he  was  an  atheist,  others  a  pantheist,  others 
a  believer.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
he  was  no  extremist.  The  influences  succeeding  one  another  in  the 
development  of  every  poet's  spiritual  life  are  said  to  be  religion,  love, 
country,  mankind.  This,  with  a  few  exceptions  (such  as  Heine,  who  had 
no  religion  or  country,  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  who  did  not  understand 
what  pure  affection  or  the  love  of  mankind  in  any  extended  sense 
meant),  may  be  accepted  as  true.  Goethe,  when  he  wrote  the  Easter 
hymn  which  appears  in  the  *  Fragment '  was  most  certainly  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity  ;  when  he  wrote  the  Prologue  in  Heaven,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  evidently  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  Schel- 
ling.  Herder,  and  Kant.  He  had  resigned  the  idea  of  an  omnipotent 
Creator  :  regarding  evil,  not  as  the  expression  of  the  moral  character 
and  purpose  of  the  Deity,  but  as  existing  contrary  to  his  iatentions, 
and  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  nullify  its  devastations. 

A  virtuous  human  being  assumes  in  this  theory  the  exalted  character  of  a 
fellow-lahourer  with  the  Highest,  a  fellow-combatant  in  the  great  strife ;  contri- 
buting his  little,  which  by  the  aggregation  of  many  like  himself  becomes  much, 
towards  that  progressive  ascendency  and  ultimately  complete  triumph  of  good 
over  evil  which  history  points  to,  and  which  this  doctrine  teaches  us  to  re^nd  as 
planned  by  the  Being  to  whom  we  owe  all  the  benevolent  contrivance  ¥re  behold  in 
Nature. 

Such  was  the  outline  of  belief  held  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whom  Goethe  read  diligently  towards  the  end  of  his 
life.  Kant,  it  is  true,  in  his  Critique  of  Ptvre  Reason  demolished 
all  idea  of  a  Deity  at  first,  and  then,  shocked  at  his  own  hardihood, 
set  to  work  to  build  it  up  again.  <  Just  like  my  Westphalian  friend 
at  Gottingen,'  as  Heine  says,  ^  who  smashed  all  the  street-lamps  in 
the  Grohnderstrasse  and  then  made^a  long  speech  to  us  in  the  dark 
on  the  necessity  of  lanterns  which  he  had  only  broken  theoretically 
to  show  that  we  could  see  nothing  without  them.'  ScheUing  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Nature  again  re-established  that  pantheism  in  the  Ger- 
man mind  which  had  been  the  basis  of  its  primeval  popular  faith  before 
the  advent  of  Christianity,  and  '  normal  symbol  of  German  theology.' 
But,  above  all,  Goethe  sought  to  disprove  the  tenet  of  the  school 
of  thinkers  who  declared  that  all  the  laws  and  instincts  of  nature  are 
true,  and  were  to  be  followed  wherever  they  led.  ^  I  have  often  heazd 
it  said,'  Eckermann  remarked, '  that  Nature  is  always  beautiful,  that 
ahe  is  the  despair  of  the  artist  because  he  is  seldom  capable  of  fuUy 
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equalling  her.'  ^  I  well  know,'  answered  Goethe, '  that  Nature  often 
exhibits  an  unattainable  charm ;  but  I  am  b;  no  means  of  the  opinion 
that  she  is  beautiM  in  all  her  manifestations.  Her  designs  are 
always  well  enough,  but  not  so  .  are  the  conditions  which  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  designs  shall  be  completely  developed.' 
He  always  expressed  a  horror  of  following  the  instincts  of  nature : 
^  A  man  must  not  allow  himself  to  drift,  he  must  be  self-controlled : 
mere  instinct  will  lead  no  man  right.' 

No  one  was  more  urgent  than  he  in  preaching  a  strict  observance 
and  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  fuller  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
but  he  never  confounded  the  rational  precept  ^  naturam  observare ' 
with  the '  naturam  sequi '  doctrine  of  the '  obedience  to  nature '  school. 
Acquire  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  things,  and  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  for  guidance,  but  no  more.  Instead  of  blindly  submitting 
to  the  dictates  of  nature,  let  us,  as  often  as  we  can,  show  that  Art  can 
negative  or  mitigate  her  mistakes ;  but,  above  all,  let  us  conquer 
her  by  our  own  self-control,  by  sacrificing  own  own  immediate  and 
selfish  instinct  to  a  greater  good — a  good  which  perhaps  is  distant, 
but  of  which  we  know  we  have  sown,  the  seed  let  the  produce  be 
reaped  by  whom  it  may^  Thus  argued  a  gifted  organisation  like 
Goethe's;  and  by  the  culture  and  expansion  of. his  natural  powers, 
by  study  and  mental  work  for  the  good  of  his  fellows,  he  raised  him- 
self above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind,  and  has  left  us  not  only 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  but  a  memory  of  greatness  and  complete- 
ness we  should  do  well  to  imitate. 

A  parallel  between  Goethe  and  a  brother-poet  occurs  to  us  which 
to  some  may  seem  paradoxical.  It  is  one  from  which  we  would  wil- 
lingly refrain ;  but  great  men's  lives  must  be  used  as  a  warning  as  well 
BS  an  incentive :  and  what  warning  can  be  sadder  than  poor  Bums's 
lire,  and  what  incentive  can  be.  stronger  than  Goethe^s?  The 
Scottish  poet  was  bom  ten  years  later  than  the  German,  and  died  in 
the  prime  of  his  manhood,  after  a  life  of  penury  and  misery,  thirty- 
six  years  before  him.  He  was  a  divinely-gifted  nature,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  song-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Goethe 
never  penned  anything  more  tenderly  graceful  than  the  '  Daisy,'  or 
anything  more  passionately  soul-stirring  than  ^  Scots,  wha  hae.'  Like 
a  fluttering  lark  the  one  fell  tired  in  the  grass,  while  the  other  like 
an  eagle  breasted  the  sun.  But  it  was  from  moral  rather  than  intellec- 
tual causes  that  their  flight  was  unequal.  A  volume  might  be  written 
on  the  difference  between  the .  two,  showing  how  society  influenced 
each  of  them  and  how  they  influenced  society.  Both  were  gifted 
with  a  godlike  genius,  and  Bums  inherited  as  a  birthright  the  song 
of  birds,  the  mountain  mist,  and  the  scent-laden  breezes  of  his  land  ; 
but,  alas!  he  forfeited  them  all  for  a  <mess  of  pottage.'  The 
progression  of  the  two  lives  was  in  inverse  ratio.     Goethe  began  with 
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the  tap-room  and  a  compact  with  the  devil,  but  ended  with  science 
and  the  muses;  Boms  began  with  the  hillside  communion  with 
Nature  and  ended  with  the  tap-room.  G-oethe's  was  even  a  life  of 
greater  temptation  than  Burns's.  He  makes  his  own  confession  of 
weakness :  ^  Ich  konnte  viel  gliicklicher  sein,  gab's  nur  keinen  Wein 
und  keine  Weiberthranen.'  He  had  more  than  his  share  of  moth 
and  rust,  amidst  the  intrigue  and  baseness  of  court  life,  to  oorrupt 
the  gorgeous  vesture  and  jewels  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him ; 
but  he  kept  the  one  clean  and  unstained,  and  the  other  polished  and 
bright;  while  Bums,  poor  Bums,  dragged  his  god-f;iven  robe 
through  the  mire  and  dust,  and  cast  his  ^  pearls  before  swine.'  There 
is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  description  given  of  the  Scotch 
poet  when  he  first  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  and  Groethe  when  he  first 
appeared  at  Weimar ;  the  same  lordly  form  and  great  flashing  eyes, 
and,  as  Lockhart  says  of  Bums,  *  he  calmly  measured  himself  against 
tiie  most  cultivated  understandings  of  his  time  in  discussion,  over- 
powered the  bcms  Tnots  of  the  most  celebrated  convivialists  by  broad 
floods  of  merriment,  impregnated  with  all  the  buming  Ufe  of  genius.' 
The  lordly  form  was,  however,  soon  bent  by  ill-health,  and  the  light 
of  those  flashing  eyes  and  the  fire  of  that  genius  quenched  in  the 
fumes  of  dissipation,  while  even  in  old  age  Goethe's  eye  remained 
as  godlike  as  in  his  youth.  Time  might  cover  his  head  with  snow, 
but  could  not  bend  it :  ^  he  ever  bore  it  as  erect  and  proudly ;  when 
he  spoke  he  grew  even  more  majestic,  and  when  he  stretched  ont 
his  hand  it  was  as  though  he  would  direct  the  stars  in  their  courses.' 

We  do  not  need  to  defend  or  excuse  Burns :  his  best  defence  and 
excuse  lie  in  the  divine  inheritance  of  song  he  has  left  us.  We 
cannot  even  admit  the  plea  of  circumstances  being  adverse  to  his 
genius  in  any  way :  the  tme  poet  manfully  accepts  the  condition 
in  which  destiny  has  placed  hiin,  and  therein  tries  to  make  his 
existence  harmonious.  ^Keep  yourselves  always  in  the  forward 
march  of  life,'  Groethe  says,  ^  and  free  yourselves  of  all  fetters  as  you 
go  along.'  And  so  he  freed  himself  from  the  fetters  of  material 
things,  and  ever  struggled  towards  reality  and  truth. 

Some  will  perhaps  cavil  at  the  undue  estimate  formed  of  Gbethe 
by  his  admirers :  they  will  tell  us  he  was  without  faith,  without  love, 
without  philanthropy.  Our  answer  must  be,  we  can  only  test  a  man 
by  the  work  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  by  the  upward  or  downward 
tendency  of  the  path  he  traversed.  Emphatically,  therefore,  we  say : 
G-oethe's  work  is  good,  and  the  path  he  traversed,  in  spite  of  many 
backslidings,  ever  led  upwards.  His  faith  was  of  the  best — ^reverence 
for  all  he  saw  in  the  universe,  although  he  might  not  always  under- 
stand the  manifestations.  His  love  was  of  the  best,  for  he  proved  the 
truth  of  his  own  words, '  that  it  is  an  infinite  debt  which  it  requires 
an  eternity  to  cancel,'  by  the  deed  for  which  he  has  been  most  blamed 
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— his  marriage  witii  Christiane  Vulpius.  His  philanthropy  was  of 
the  truest,  for  his  constant  endeavour  was  to  render  *  the  darkness 
mute  and  the  light  eloquent'  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  *  Fragment '  is  a  reflex  of  a  portion  of  that  life  that  its 
author  wove  at  last  into  so  perfect  a  whole.  He  has  bequeathed 
it  to  us,  with  its  passion  and  its  sorrow  written  in  characters  of 
flame,  as  a  guide,  a  lesson,  and  a  waroing. 

Nina  Eennabd. 


3  F-? 
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STATE^DIRECTED  EMIGRATION : 
ITS  NECESSITY. 

Professor  Seeley  has  endeavoured,  in  bis Eoi^ansicm  of  England^U> 
make  Englishmen  realise  that  the  colonies  are  not  merely  possessions 
bat  a  part  of  England.  He  has  taught  us  that  we  must  cease  to 
think  that  emigrants  when  they  go  to  the  colonies  leave  England,  or 
are  lost  to  England,  and  has  urged  us  to  accustom  ourselves  to  con- 
template the  whole  empire  together,  and  call  it  England.  He  has 
shown  that  the  drift  of  English  history  during  this  and  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  towards  a  diffusion  of  our  race  and  the  expansion  of 
our  State,  and  that  we  have,  as  it  were,  '  conquered  and  peopled  half 
the  world  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.'  He  has  proved  to  us  that 
*  Greater  Britain'  is  an  extension  of  the  English  State,  and  not 
merely  of  the  English  nationality,  and  that  it  is  on  the  whole  free 
from  that  weakness  which  has  brought  down  most  empires — ^the 
weakness  of  being  a  mere  mechanical  forced  union  of  alien  nation- 
alities. He  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  in  general  three  ties  hj 
which  states  are  held  together — community  of  race,  commanity  of 
religion,  and  community  of  interest — and  that  whilst  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  bound  by  the  first  two,  the  conviction  that  we  are  bound 
by  the  third  is  daily  gaining  ground. 

If  these  things  be  so,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  find  that  the 
density  of  population  of  Great  Britain  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
to  the  square  mile,  whilst  in  Canada  it  is  not  much  more  than  one  to 
the  square  mile ;  if  we  also  find  that  in  the  older  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  the  increase  of  the  population  outstrips  the  increase 
of  the  demand  for  labour;  if  we  find  that  in  the  large  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland  there  are  numbers  of  men  and  women  unable 
to  obtain  employment,  and  living  miserable  lives  of  semi-starvation 
and  wretchedness,  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  but  still 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  there  are  inuneasuiable 
plains  of  fertile  lands  waiting  to  be  tilled ;  if  we  find  that,  owing  to 
material  hindrances,  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  &il  to 
equalise  the  density  of  population  in  this  portion  of  the  Empire  and 
in  that,  as  but  for  the  intervening  ocean  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
case — is  it  extraordinary  if  the  question  should  be  asked  in  louder  and 
yet  louder  tones  why  the  State  should  not  be  permitted  to  bridge 
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over  the  material  hindrances  to  the  natural  flow  of  population  from 
one  shore  of  this  Empire  to  the  other,  and  permit  the  laws  of  supply 
und  demand  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  beneficent  action  ?  If 
the  untilled  and  unappropriated  lands  of  Canada,  of  Australia,  or  of 
New  Zealand  were  situated  in  Kent,  in  Sussex,  or  in  Surrey,  and  if 
the  Government  had  it  in  their  power  to  grant  160  acres  free,  as  the 
Canadian  Government  can,  to  any  man  who  chose  to  settle  upon  them 
vand  to  till  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  London  would  rapidly  be 
cleared  of  its  too  redundant  population. 

The  only  hindrance  to  the  more  rapid  colonisation .  of  Greater 
Britain  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  traversing  the  intervening  ocean,  and 
in  the  sentimental  but  erroneous  feeling  that  a  man  by  emigrating  to 
the  colonies  is  leaving  his  country  behind  him.  If,  consequently, 
the  sentimental  difficulty  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  there  remains 
but  a  material  one  to  hinder  the  free  action  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  but  for  its  presence  would  long  since  have  made  their 
influence  felt,  and  have  permitted  the  different  portions  of  the 
Empire  to  intermingle  with  greater  freedom.  By  advancing  under 
proper  guarantee  the  money  necessary  to  enable  the  surplus  population 
of  one  part  of  Greater  Britain  to  remove  to  the  other,  Government 
would  not  be  guilty  of  an  interference  with  economic  laws,  but  would 
in  reality  be  setting  tl\em  free  from  restrictions  of  a  material  nature. 

If  your  watch  should  fail  to  mark  the  time  with  its  usual  ac- 
onracy,  and  on  investigation  your  watchmaker  were  to  inform  jou 
that  the  machinery  only  required  a  little  cleaning  and  oiling,  and  the 
-affixing  of  some  slight  connection  which  was  missing,  but  that  as 
there  was  no  damage  of  a  more  serious  nature  he  must  decline  to 
undertake  so  simple  a  piece  of  work,  you  would  naturally  be  indig- 
nant, and  would  reply  that  although  the  oiling  of  wheels  and  the 
:affixing  of  a  connection  might  be  an  easy  matter  to  the  watchmaker, 
it  was  not  so  to  you,  and  that  as  you  were  willing  to  pay  him  for  the 
work,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  repairs  needed  should  make  him  the 
more  willing  to  do  that  which  it  was  distinctly  his  duty  to  perform, 
oven  though  nothing  further  should  be  required  of  him  than  the 
cleaning  and  oiling  of  wheels. 

The  machinery  of  the  national  life  has  for  some  time  been  out 
of  order,  and  the  timepiece  of  emigration  which  keeps  the  balance 
between  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labour  has  been  gradually  losing 
^ound,  so  that  the  former  has  been  gaining  upon  the  latter  at  the 
•rate  of  1,000  pair  of  hands  a  day.  Although,  metaphorically  speaking, 
nothing  further  is  required  than  the  oiling  of  the  wheels  of  emigra- 
tion and  the  completion  of  a  simple  connection,  the  owner  of  the 
timepiece — the  British  nation — has  failed  in  its  efforts  to  place  the 
machinery  in  proper  order,  and  now  turns  for  assistance  to  those  who 
3xe  responsible  for  the  proper  working  of  the  national  machinery.  The 
reply  of  the  master  workmen  is,  however,  most  unsatisfactory.    They 
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acknowledge  that  the  wheels  of  ibe  timepieoe  are  dogged,  but  Uiey 
refuse  to  take  the  simple  steps  necessary  to  put  matters  to  rights. 
They  assert  that  this  is  none  of  their  business.  They  cannot  attend  to 
such  trivialities*  If  some  mainspring  of  national  life  were  broken, 
or  any  other  similar  serious  accident  had  occurred^  they  acknowledge 
that  it  would  then  be  their  duty  to  take  instant  steps  to  repair  the 
damage,  but  such  ah  insignificant  matter  as  the  lubricating  of  wheek 
is  quite  outside  their  business.  This  is  all  very  well.  But  supposing 
the  simple  work  required  to  be  done  should  be  beyond  the  poweis  of 
the  owner  of  the  watch,  what  then  ?  Supposing  the  dust  accumu- 
lates, and  the  wheels  are  stopped,  will  not  the  whole  machineiy  lust 
and  stiffen,  so  that  even  the  watchmaker's  attempt  will  not  be  aUe 
to  repair  it  ? 

As  with  the  watch  so  with  the  nation.  Our  rulers  acknowledge 
that  there  has  been  a  larger  privately  conducted  exodus  of  Britbb 
subjects  from  these  islands  during  the  past  year  than  has  ever 
occurred  since  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine ;  they  confess  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  private  emigration  can  increase  to  any  large  extent 
beyond  this  amount;  they  allow  that  annually  there  is  a  larger 
and  larger  unemployed,  or  semi-employed,  population  to  be  fooDd 
congregated  in  the  populous  districts  of  the  island,  and  they  state 
that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  grave  social  and  political  dbngeis 
which  await  a  State  the  population  of  which  increases  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  demand  for  labour,  and  which  cannot  find  land  upon 
T^hich  to  place  its  increasing  numbers;  and  yet  this  same  GoY&nkr 
ment  hesitates  to  take  steps  which  would  at  once  turn  starving  and 
desperate  men  into  contented  and  loyal  subjects,  and  without  any- 
recurring  expense  to  the  nation  would  permanently  relieve  the  State 
from  the  sense  of  an  impending  danger. 

It  is  well  to  recall  to  our  memories  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
decennial  increase  of  our  population.  Every  ten  years  between 
three  and  four  million  more  mouths  have  to  obtain  food  in  this 
country ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  soil  of  England  is  not  elastic  and 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of  food,  as 
England  at  this  moment  cannot  supply  all  her  sons  with  an  adequate 
meal  a  day,  and  as  she  already  has  to  import  half  the  food  which 
she  consumes,  the  problem  how  we  are  to  feed  our  surplus  population 
is  one  which  is  serious  now,  will  annually  increase  in  seriousness, 
and,  unless  solved  within  a  very  few  years  by  some  statesmanlike 
measure  of  relief  to  population,  will  not  be  long  in  settling  itself  in 
a  very  unpleasant  way  for  some  of  us  if  we  decline  to  grapple  with  it 
whilst  it  is  still  capable  of  easy  solution.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  addition  to  this  annual  increase  of  population,  which  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  our  large  towns,  and  represents  the  planting 
every  ten  years  on  the  shores  of  England  of  another  ^Grreater  London,^ 
we  have,  according  to  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  a  pomanent  burden 
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.to  bear  in  the  cost  of  maintaining,  repressing,  punishing,  and  relieving 
in  time  of  sickness,  by  means  of  official  and  charitable  agencies,  some 
two  to  three  million  pauperised  and  degraded  people,  including  in 
that  number  the  900)000  persons  in  receipt  of  pauper  relief.  It  is 
well  also  to  get  thoroughly  into  our  heads  that  no  alteration  in  our 
land  laws,  however  thorough  in  character,  could  do  more  than  postpone 
for  a  few  years  the  settlement  of  this  important  question.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  these  social  questions,  has  calculated  that 
the  land  of  England  could  not  possibly  support  more  than  an  addi- 
tional four  million  of  persons,  were  it  possible  to  place  them  on  the 
land,  and  this  number  is  just  about  equal  to  the  present  increase  of 
the  population  in  ten  years,  whilst  of  course  as  the  population  in- 
creases the  decennial  increase  will  become  larger ;  so  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that,  even  if  Mr.  Henry  Greorge's  theories  were  to  obtain 
full  realisation  in  this  country,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  that 
time  the  difficulty  of  over-population  would  again  arise.  Let  Mr. 
Smith  speak  for  himself.  In  a  lecture  lately  published  on  '  National 
Progress  and  Poverty '  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 

'within  the  last  ten  years  the  island  of  Great  Britain  had  added  more  to  its  popu- 
lation than  it  did  in  the  six  hundred  years  that  followed  the  Norman  conquest. 
AVe  were  adding  to  our  population  every  year  as  much  as  we  did  during  every 
century  up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  rose  from  five  and  a  half  to 
eleven  millions  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during  this  century  it  had 
further  risen  to  thirty  millions,  and  before  its  close  it  would  apparently  approach 
to  forty  millions.  If  the  increase  of  our  population  was  to  go  on  during  the  next 
century  at  the  same  rate,  this  island  would  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people  before  the  year  2000,  and  Ghreat  Britain  would  present  the  appearance  of 
little  else  than  one  continuous  city  from  Land's  End  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

....  No  country  had  increased  with  such  rapidity  as  our  own,  and  that  too 
in  spite  of  much  emigration.  During  the  present  century  we  had  parted  with  nearly 
ten  millions  of  persons  by  emigration,  and  had  these  remidned  at  home  the  over- 
crowding which  we  now  deplored  would  have  been  ten  times  worse.  ...  In 
France  the  population  was  alnaost  stationary,  while  in  England  it  increased  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  every  ten  years ;  and  we  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  this  added 
not  a  little  to  the  strain  and  difficulty  of  life.  ...  He  was  in  favour  of  all  such 
legislation  as  proceeded  upon  a  sound  and  just  basis,  but  he  would  urge  his  hearers 
not  to  expect  a  panacea  for  their  poverty  in  any  changes  it  was  possible  to  make  in 
our  land  laws.  The  declining  population  of  the  rural  districts  was  largely  owing 
to  causes  which  laws  could  not  arrest.  They  were,  on  the  one  hand,  owing  to  the 
enormous  importation  of  foreign  food  at  extremely  low  prices,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
laige  adoption  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

We  could  not,  if  we  wanted,  arrest  the  action  of  free  trade,  nor  could  they 
hinder  land  being  turned  from  cropping  to  grazing  when  the  latter  was  more  profit- 
able. The  high  price  of  butcher's  meat  and  the  low  price  of  com  had  done  much 
to  change  the  character  of  our  rural  Ufe,  and  diminished  employment  for  the  rural 
population.  It  was  most  difficult  to  arrest  the  action  of  natiural  laws.  Two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  this  country  now  resided  in  towns ;  and  evQn  if  we  could  check 
the  influx  of  the  other  third  part  for  the  next  twenty  years  by  means  of  changes  in 
our  land  laws,  we  could  not  hinder  the  vast  increase  of  population  which  took 
place  in  our  towns.  In  his  opinion,  no  changes  in  the  land  laws  could  do  more 
than  put  four  million  additiona]  people  into  agricultural  employment,  so  that  even 
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that  would  only  carry  uway  the  surplus  of  our  population  for  another  ten  yeaw. 
It  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  deal  with  that  continuous  increase  which  he  had 
already  pointed  out  would  bring  our  population  at  the  end  of  the  next  century  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  land  of  England,  if  divided  equally  among  all 
the  people,  would  only  give  a  little  under  one  and  a  half  acres  to  each  person, 
and  by  the  end  of  next  century  this  would  be  reduced  to  one-third  of  an  acre.  By 
no  possible  manipulation  of  our  laws  could  we  get  permanent  relief  for  our 
increasing  population  from  the  soil  of  this  little  island;  but,  fortunately,  we 
possessed  a  splendid  safety-valve  in  our  prodigious  colonial  possessions.  In 
Australia  there  was  but  one  person  to  the  square  mile  against  450  in  England ; 
and  in  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands  there  were  704  acres  to  each  person, 
while  in  Canada  there  were  482  acres  to  each  person.  Therefore,  it  aeemed  better 
that  the  surplus  population  should  distribute  itself  through  theae  wide  and  feriilo 
regions.  He  could  not  look  with  any  satisfaction  to  the  thought  of  the  cities  of 
this  country  growing  larger  and  larger  until  at  last  the  land  was  covered  with 
nothing  but  brick  and  mortar.  Huge  cities  invariably  brought  with  them  huge  evils. 
Therefore  he  thought  it  would  be  a  far  truer  policy  for  patriotic  people  to  try  and 
spread  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  more  freely  over  unoccupied  portions  of  the  glohe 
than  to  concentrate  them  in  enormous  cities.  Our  nation  was  built  up  like  a  tower, 
tier  by  tier,  to  a  colossal  height,  and  to  pull  out  any  rafter  would  cause  the  edifice 
to  tumble  down.  He  had  no  wish  to.  see  the  tower  grow  much  higher,  and  he 
would  rather  see  dwellings  of  one  story  than  dwellings  of  ten  stories.  He  would 
rather  see  a  thrifty  and  comfortable  population  spread  over  countries  where  there 
was  elbow-room  for  everybody,  than  crowded  together  with  a  density  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  If  the  surplus  of  our  unpaid  labour 
could  be  drafted  off  to  the  British  colonies,  which  offered  an  almost  unbounded 
outlet,  that  might  to  some  extent  give  partial  relief  to  this  countr}'. 

If  after  this  powerful  argument^  showiDg  that  emigration  is  the 
antidote  to  over-population,  there  should  still  be  some  \»ho  believe 
that  a  reform  of  the  land  laws  will  meet  the  difficulty,  let  them 
divide  for  themselves  the  number  of  acres  of  land  within  these  islands, 
good  and  bad,  rock  and  marsh  (77,828,000),  by  the  populaiion 
(35,246,000),  and  they  will  soon  perceive  how  ridiculous  is  the 
notion  that  any  partition  of  the  land  of  the  country  could  ever  prove 
a  permaneTvt  cure  for  over-population. 

It  is  natural  that  associations  like  the  late  ^  Democratic  Federation' 
or  the  *  Society  for  the  Nationalisation  of  the  Land '  should  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  any  scheme  of  emigration  which 
would  permanently  reduce  the  numbers,  and  consequently  the  misery 
and  the  discontent,  of  the  masses  in  our  large  centres  of  industry. 
If  there  were  no  starving  men  and  women,  and  no  discontent  in 
England,  the  persons  who  support  these  associations  might  indeed 
despair  of  inducing  a  practical  and  naturally  conservative  people  like 
the  English  to  embrace  the  wild  theories  of  Professor  Wallace,  or  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  visionary  revolutionists  of  the  type  of  Mr. 
Hyndman  or  Mr,  Henry  George. 

The  Democratic  Federation,  lately  reorganised  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Social  Democratic  Federation,'  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
hindrances  which  a  well-considered  scheme  of  State-directed  emigra- 
tion would  offer  to  the  acceptance  by  the  people  of  its  peculiar  views ; 
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tind  from  the  very  inception  of  the  movement  to  bring  the  question 
of  State  emigration  prominently  before  the  public  the  Federation 
strained  every  nerve,  by  organised  opposition  at  public  meetings, 
and  by  other  means,  to  prevent  the  adoption  by  the  Government 
and  the  country  of  a  remedy  for  over-population,  and  its  consequent 
misery  and  discontent.  A  contented  population  is  not  good  material 
with  which  to  revolutionise  a  country.  Let  the  poor  man  transfer 
his  labour  from  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  not  wanted,  to  the  Greater 
Britain  where  it  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  the  opportunity  for 
revolution  might  arrive  and  find  the  former  battalions  of  misery  and 
despair  so  weakened  by  desertion,  and  so  enervated  by  the  Capua  of 
prosperity,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  hopeless  struggle 
with  the  irresistible  forces  of  social  order. 

And  here  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
advocates  of  the  State  direction  of  emigration,  as  represented  at  all 
events  by  the  'National  Association  for  Promoting  State-directed 
Emigration  and  Colonisation,'  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
chairman,  do  not  propose  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
transfer  the  idle,  the  vicious,  the  ne'er-do-well,  or  the  pauper  from 
the  slums  of  London  to  those  of  Melbourne  or  of  Toronto  (as  seems 
to  be  the  idea  of  some  of  the  opponents  of  State  emigration),  nor 
has  it  ever  been  proposed  that  any  individual  should  be  sent  to  the 
colonies  either  contrary  to  his  or  her  desire,  or  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  authorities  of  these  colonies,  nor  is  there  any  inten- 
tion of  making  a  money  present  to  any  emigrant  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  to  the  colonies. 

All  that  the  Association  desires  is  that  the  British  Government 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  colonial  authorities,  draw  up  a  well- 
considered  scheme  of  emigration  and  colonisation,  by  means  of  which 
uble-bodied  and  industrious  men,  who  may  not  be  posaesaed  of  the 
"means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  emigrate,  shall  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  emigrating  with  their  families,  or  of  colonising,  under 
the  strictest  possible  guarantee  thai  the  money  shaU  he  repaid  with 
easy  vnterest  within  a  certain  number  of  years. 

That  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  the  repayment  of  money  advanced 
to  emigrants  has  been  already  proved  by  those  colonies  which  have 
invited  emigration,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing  part  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  passage.  Special  laws  to  facilitate  and  ensure  the 
repayment  of  emigration  loans  have  been  passed,  and  successfully  en- 
forced by  these  colonies,  and  where  colonisation  is  encouraged  by  the 
free  gift  of  land  it  is  still  easier  to  ensure  repayment  by  means  of  a 
statutory  mortgage  on  the  land,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Canadian 
Crovemment.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  indebtedness  towards  the 
mother  country  of  large  numbers  of  colonists  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment'to  colonial  secession  and  repudiation  of  debt.  This  might  be  true 
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if  the  indebtedness  were  to  be  pennanent,  or  if  it  were  ezdusively 
towards  the  mother  country,  but  the  suggestion  of  the  ^  National 
Association  for  Promoting  State-directed  Emigration  and  Colcaiisa- 
tion'  is  that  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  should  join  hands 
and  interest  in  this  matter ;  that  inasmuch  as  they  would  equally 
gain  by  a  well-directed  system  of  emigration  they  should  jointly 
appoint  an  Imperial  Emigration  Commission  to  select  the  emigrants, 
apportion  to  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  the  proper  share 
of  the  burden  of  assistance,  select  the  emigrants,  mark  out  and*prepaie 
the  lands  for  the  colonists,  collect  and  enforce  the  payment  by  the 
emigrants  of  the  interest  and  capital  sum  of  the  money  advanced, 
and  generally  supervise  and  control  the  entire  system  of  State-^ded 
emigration  to  the  colonies.  If  at  any  time  a  colony  considered  that 
immigration  to  its  shores  should  cease,  it  would  withdraw  its  ac- 
credited representative  from  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  tiie 
stream  of  State-aided  emigration  would  for  the  time  be  diverted 
to  some  other  direction,  until  the  period  should  again  arrive  whoi 
the  colony  might  consider  that  a  fresh  influx  of  labour  would  be  of 
service  to  it.  The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  State-aided  woidd 
diminish  the  flow  of  privately-conducted  emigration.  I  do  not 
believe  this.  When  it  was  once  known  that  an  emigrant  would  be 
obliged  to  repay  with  interest  within  a  certain  number  of  years  the 
mcmey  advanced,  and  that  the  Commission  possessed  ample  l^al 
powers  to  enforce  the  claim,  only  those  would  have  recourse  to  State 
aid  who  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  dire  necessity. 

The  reluctance  with  which  the  working  classes  accq>t  pauper 
relief  when  accompanied  by  the  restriction  of  individual  liberty  is 
a  proof,  I  think,  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any  large  number  of 
persons  obtaining  State  aid  towards  the  expenses  of  their  emigraUon 
who  were  not  rightly  entitled  to  it.  If  the  colonies  were  given  a 
complete  power  of  veto,  were  taken  into  counsel,  and  if  it  were  clearly 
understood  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  foist  upon  them  the 
vicious,  the  idle,  and  the  pauper,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  thej 
would  gladly  co-operate  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  a  scheme 
of  emigration  which  would  be  as  great  a  boon  to  them  as  it  would  be 
to  the  mother  country.  It  is  lamentable  to  consider  how  many 
millions  of  pounds  have  been  squandered  in  the  maintenanoe  of  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  in  our  workhouses,  who  if  some  system  of 
State-aided  emigration  had  been  in  existence  would  never  have 
entered  the  workhouse,  and  might  perhaps  have  become  landowneiSy 
possessors  of  160  acres  or  more  of  the  rich  soil  of  Manitoba.  Think 
what  the  future  of  thousands  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  streets  and 
of  our  pauper  schools  might  have  been  if,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
run  wild  or  having  been  sent  to  large  establishments  to  contaminate 
each  other,  to  graduate  in  infant  roguery,  and  to  relapse  in  laige 
measure  into  the  evil  ways  of  their  parents,  they  had  been  planted 
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out  in  early  life  on  the  £Eurm9  of  Canada,  where  youthful  labour  is  in 
such  great  request.  Think  of  them  rising  in  time  to  be  fellow- 
labourers  with  their  masters,  partners  with  them  in  the  management 
of  their  farms,  and  in  many  instances  ending  their  lives  as  inde- 
pendent owners  of  land.  Think  of  the  different  future  which  is  in 
store  for  the  girl  who  returns  from  the  pauper  school  to  the  East  End 
of  London,  and  for  her  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  her 
way  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Rye,  or  of  some  other  benevolent 
lady,  to  a  happy  country  household  in  the  colonies  of  England.  This 
is  no  idle  dream.  It  has  been  realised  over  and  over  again,  and 
might  be  the  destiny  of  thousands  of  our  destitute  boys  and  girk  if 
'  only  the  country  could  once  be  made  thoroughly  to  understand  that 
it  is  not  only  a  wiser,  but  a  more  economical  policy  to  give  these 
children  a  chance  of  becoming  contented  and  independent  citizens 
•  in  a  new  country  than  to  coop  them  up  in  workhouses  or  district 
schools  in  the  old.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  has  calculated  that  a  total 
expenditure  of  251.  per  head  is  sufficient  to  partially  train  and  plant  out 
a  child  in  Canada,  whereas  each  child  in  our  workhouses  costs  about 
five  times  that  amount,  and  is  then  turned  out  without  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  increase,  in  all  probability,  the  rates  which 
are  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  jails  and  workhouses,  not  to  men- 
tion the  money  raised  for  the  support  of  hospitals  and  penitentiaries. 
But  even  in  the  more  expensive  work  of  adult  and  family  State- 
directed  colonisation  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  money — say 
a  million  sterling,  about  the  cost  of  a  couple  of  ironclads — ^would  suffice 
to  remove  some  10,000  families  from  this  country,  build  houses  for 
them,  provide  them  with  agricultural  implements  and  seeds,  and 
maintain  them  for  eighteen  months,  until  on  the  crops  arriving  at 
maturity  the  colonists  should  be  in  a  position  to  support  themselves. 
The  funds  advanced  to  these  men,  instead  of  being  lost  to  the  country, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  money  expended  on  ironclads,  would  be 
accumulating  interest,  would  be  rolling  up,  and  would  be  used  over 
and  over  again  in  sending  out  other  happy  emigrants,  not  leaving 
England,  as  is  often  the  case  now,  with  feelings  of  bitterness  in  their 
hearts,  but  grateful  to  the  mother  country  for  giving  them  the  means 
of  bettering  their  condition,  and  with  loyal  and  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  institutions  and  home  of  their  youth.  That  the  Canadian 
Government  is  desirous  of  encouraging  emigration  and  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  recovering  money  advanced  to  colonists  is  shown 
by  the  following  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Canadian  Grovern- 
ment,  and  despatched  to  the  Eaxl  of  Kimberley  in  1880 : — 

Memobaitduk. 

On  the  suggestion  made  to  him  by  the  High  Oommissioner  of  Canada  in 
IBngland,  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  G.C.M.G.,  the  undersigned  lias  the  honour  to  propose  the 
fiiUowing  as  a  basis  of  joint  action  in  promoting  Irish  immigration,  should  the 
Imperial  Government  entertain  the  project. 
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The  Canadian  Government,  sympathifdng  wi^  their  fellow  subjects  of  Irdand 
in  ^eir  distressed  circumstanoes,  would  cheerfully  co-operate  in  a  well-co&Mdered 
measure  of  relief  by  means  of  a  systematic  immigration  from  Ireland.  If  such  a 
system  of  Irish  immigration  were  established,  it  is  evidently  a  condition  precedent 
to  obtaining  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Canada  that  the  immigrants  should  not 
become  a  burden  upon  the  existing  population. 

In  the  case  of  single  men  and  women  no  serious  difficulty  would  arise,  as 
employment  can  readily  be  found.  But  in  the  present  distressed  circumstinees  of 
Ireland  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  only  by  the  removal  of  entire  families  that  any 
sensible  relief  would  be  experienced  from  the  pressure  of  a  redundant  population. 

Provision  would  have,  therefore,  to  be  made,  not  only  for  the  transport  cS  the 
families  to  their  place  of  settlement,  but  also  for  their  maintenance  until  a  crop  can 
be  had  from  the  land. 

In  the  older  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  where  the  land  is  all  heavily  timbeied, 
the  difficulty  of  managing  a  large  immigration  would  be  very  great.  But  in  the 
vast  fertile  plains  of  the  North- West  the  question  becomes  comparatively  easy  of 
solution. 

By  very  simple  pre-arrangement  any  required  number  of  farm  lots  could  be 
prepared  for  occupation  in  the  season  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants,  a 
small  dwelling  erected,  a  certain  extent  of  the  prairie  land  broken  up  and  prepared 
for  seed,  and  in  the  case  of  late  arrival  actually  sown,  so  as  to  ensure  a  crop  the 
same  season  that  the  immigrants  were  placed  in  possession.  This  work  could  be 
done  by  contract  under  proper  supervision,  and  would  give  employment  on  arrival 
to  the  new  immigrant  while  his  crop  was  growing,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  undertaking,  and  really  limiting  it  ultimately  to  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  his  transport,  as  the  repayment  of  advances  by  the  earlier  settlers  would 
soon  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  outlay  for  preparing  new  lands. 

The  cost  of  removing  an  immigrant  family  consisting  of  parents  and  three 
diildren  from  the  port  of  embarkation  to  Winnipeg  may  now  be  taken  at  about 
40/.,  subject  to  a  certain  increase  for  their  transport  thence  to  their  farm  lot.  The 
dwelling  and  eight  acres  of  land  prepared  for  crop  with  seed  may  be  estimated  at 
from  85/.  to  40/.  Some  provision  for  the  family  might  be  required  on  arrival,  but 
the  wages  of  the  man  oaght  to  suffice  for  the  support  of  his  family  till  his  crop  is 
harvested,  after  which  the  immigrant  may  be  regarded  as  self-supporting. 

The  Canadian  Government  provides  each  settler  with  a  '  free  grant '  of  IQO 
acres,  subject  only  to  a  patent  fee  of  21.  The  settler  can  also  secure  the  pre-emption 
of  160  acres  adjoining  at  the  current  price  and  usual  conditions. 

For  the  reimbursement  of  the  outlay  for  transport  and  for  establishing  the 
immigrant  upon  his  farm,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Canadian  Government  would 
povide  that  the  total  cost,  as  certified  by  their  agent,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
settler,  should  form  a  first  charge  on  the  land,  payable  by  certain  annual  instal- 
ments with  interest. 

The  above  memorandum  ^as  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland,  but  the  Canadian  Grovemment  would  certainly  be 
prepared  to  do  as  much  for  English  and  Scotch  as  for  Iri^ 
immigrants.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Grovemment  have  lately 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  system  of  State-cdded  emigration  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  and  that  their  efforts  have  been  very  £eu:  from  success- 
ful. Granted.  But  why  did  they  fail?  Because,  from  the  very 
first,  they  started  on  wrong  lines.  The  most  important  suggestions 
made  in  the  above  memorandum  were  ignored.  No  provision  was 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  colonists  until  a  crop  had  been  had  from 
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the  land,  and  no  care  was  taken  tliat  the  immigrants  did  not  heeome 
a  burden  upon  the  existing  population.  The  farm  lots  were  not  pre- 
pared for  occupation  in  the  season  preceding  the  arrival  of  the 
immigrants^  no  dwellings  were  erected,  land  was  not  broken  up  and 
prepared  for  seed,  and,  in  case  of  late  arrival,  actually  sowd,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  crop  the  same  season  the  immigrants  were  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  The  emigrants  from  Ireland  were  simply  pitchforked 
on  to  the  shores  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  allowed  to  look 
after  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Naturally  the  United  States  and 
Canada  objected  to  such  proceedings,  and  refused  to  receive  immi- 
grants on  such  terms.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  was  the 
result,  especially  as  this  pitchforking  of  the  refuse  of  the  Irish 
population  was  carried  out  through  the  agency  of  the  Irish  Unions. 
A  more  foolish  proceeding  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  or  one  more  likely 
to  excite  prejudice,  and  make  the  Canadians  and  Americans  believe 
that  England  was  endeavouring  to  transfer  the  burden  of  her  pauper 
classes  from  her  own  shoulders  to  those  of  her  neighbours  across  the 
ocean.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Derby  of 
the  31st  of  March  last,  lately  laid  before  Parliament,  explains  very 
clearly  the  causes  which  led  the  Ontario  Grovemment  to  withdraw 
assistance  from  piauper  immigrants. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  Priyy  Council  Order,  in  which  the 
future  policy  of  the  Dominion  Qovemment  in  regard  to  immigrants  from  Ireland 
is  stated.  I  would  observe  that  the  stipulation  that  no  assisted  passages  will  ia 
future  he  given  to  '  inmates  of  workhouses  or  persons  suhsisting  on  workhouse 
relief  is  intended  to  guard  against  the  importation,  not  of  persons  who  during  a 
time  of  temporary  difficulty  may  have  heen  relieved  out  of  the  union  funds,  hut  of 
persons  habituated  to  such  assistance  and  having  the  usual  attributes  of  chronie 
pauperism.  I  have  assured  my  Ministers  that  it  has  never  heen  the  intention  of 
the  Irish  Government  to  send  such  persons  to  this  country ;  it  is,  however,  the  case 
that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  I  have  already  described,  a  widespread  impres* 
sion  prevails  that  persons  of  this  class  have  been  designedly  sent  here.  The 
use  of  the  expression  '  union  emigrants '  to  distinguish  those  who  have  been  sent 
out  through  the  agency  of  the  Poor  Law  unions  from  those  selected  by  othe^ 
agencies  has,  I  thii^,  led  to  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  whole  of  the  former 
class  are  of  the  pauper  type,  and  consequently  objectionable. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  very  desirable  that  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
reassuring  public  opinion  here  upon  this  point,  and  that  some  steps  should  be  taken^ 
such,  perhaps,  as  those  indicated  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  letter  of  the  7th  of 
March,  in  order  to  afford  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Irish  Qovemment  to  meet 
in  the  fuUest  possible  manner  the  requirements  of  the  Dominion  in  these  respects. 
An  arrangement  under  which  an  agent  of  the  Canadian  Government  would 
personally  inspect  and,  if  necessary,  investigate  the  antecedents  of  the  emigrants 
before  they  proceed  to  Canada  would,  I  think,  be  well  received.  Such  an  arrange* 
ment  might,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  suggestSi  be  discussed  with  the  High  Commissioner 
on  his  return  to  London. 

I  observe  that  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  this  year 
it  is  stated  that  the  charge  for  inland  transportation  from  Quebec  to  Manitoba  will 
be  reduced  from  /30  to  fl2. 

The  following  is  the  Privy  Comicil  Order  referred  to : — 
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The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  had  under  condderatimi  s  deiip>tch, 
dated  the  13th  of  Maxch^  1864,  from  the  Earl  of  Derbj,  covering  oozrespondence 
on  the  subject  of  the  settlement  in  Canada  of  assisted  emigrants  from  Ireland. 

The  Acting  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  the  despatch  was  referred,  reports 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  difficulties  which  were  found  in  the  way  of  sati^&c- 
toiy  settlement  of  a  considerable  per  centum  of  the  assisted  emigraats  £rom  tiie 
congested  districts  of  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland  sent  out  last  year  bf  the 
Poor  Law  unions,  arising  from  the  unsuitability  or  indisposition  of  those  pessoos 
to  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves,  and  also  in  view  of  the  &ct  of  the  prejudice 
which  has  been  created  from  this  cause  against  the  class  of  assisted  emigrants  from 
the  districts  in  question,  he  recommends  that  the  Dominion-assisted  passages  should 
not  be  afforded  to  inmates  of  workhouses,  nor  to  persone  subsisting  on  .workhouse 
relief,  and,  further,  that  liie  Dominion  Government  should  not  take  any  nsponai- 
bility  of  settling  such  persons. 

The  Acting  Minister  observes  if,  however,  the  Irish  Emigration  Commissioners 
send  out  such  persons  it  should  be  upon  the  understanding  that  they  provide  the 
expense  of  maintenance  during  the  winter  in  Canada  following  their  arrival,  and 
that  one  or  two  of  the  members  of  each  family,  and  individual  emigrants,  shall  be 
of  physical  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

The  Acting  Minister  states  that  the  arrangement  which  has  hitherto  existed  as 
respects  other  classes  of  emigrants  remains. 

The  Conmiittee  concur  in  the  foregoing  report  and  the  recommendations  therein 
made,  and  they  respectfully  advise  that  your  Excellency  be  moved  to  despatdi  a 
cable  message  in  the  sense  of  this  report,  if  approved,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
answer  to  his  depatch  of  the  13th  of  March,  instant 

The  following  is  the  despatch  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ontario,  to  Mr.  H.  Hodgkin,  of  Mr. 
Tuke's  Emigration  Scheme  Committee,  on  the  same  subject : — 

Toronto:  Febmaiy  13, 1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  under  instructions  from  the  Hon.  the  Oonmii»- 
sioner  of  Immigration,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  of 
October  last,  in  reference  to  the  prospects  of  immigration  for  the  approadhsng 
season.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  wait  and  see  how  the  immigrants  sent  out 
last  year  under  the  aaspices  of  the  Imperial  Government  would  fare  during  the 
winter,  before  encouraging  more  of  the  same  class  to  follow.  So  far  their  condition 
is  not  encouraging,  as  many  of  them  are  now  living  on  charity,  and  public  fediog 
has  been  somewhat  strongly  expressed,  in  the  public  press  and  otherwise,  caneeni- 
ing  them.  This  remark  really  applies  to  the  people  sent  out  by  the  Unions;  hot 
they  are  so  closely  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  those  sent  out  by  you,  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  employment  for  either  class  next  summer,  as  the  fumers 
place  but  little  value  on  their  labour,  and  the  people  of  the  cities  are  afraid  cf 
laying  the  foundations  of  pauperism.  What  makes  matters  worse,  a  conuderable 
number  of  families  who  went  to  the  United  States  last  summer  have  been  ae&t 
back  to  Toronto,  and  have  now  to  be  supported  by  charity. 

The  Ontario  Government  has,  therefore,  decided  that  it  will  no  longer  he 
possible  to  give  [assistance  to  any  class  of  workhouse  or  ^  union '  people  either  in 
the  way  of  meals  or  railway  passes.  This  will  apply  to  the  agency  at  Quebec  as 
well  as  to  all  agencies  in  this  Province,  nor  will  this  Department  assume  the  Te- 
sponsibility  of  settling  them,  or  finding  employment  for  them. 

Should  you  send  any  of  that  class  on  your  own  responsibility,  it  may  he  wdl  to 
appoint  an  agent  here  to  find  work  for  them,  and  pay  their  landing  money,  &c. 
Indeed,  this  would  appear  to  the  undersigned  to  be  necessary. 

The  numbers  of  union  or  workhouse  people  sent  out  appear  to  the  Gommisaioiier 
to  have  considerably  exceeded  the  numbers  of  that  class  suggested  by  Major  GaafeeU, 
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when  here,  as  likely  to  be  forwarded.  They  are  also  inferior,  as  a  class,  to  those 
described  by  him,  I  do  not,  in  any  sense,  wish  to  impute  to  Major  GhLskell  a  desire 
to  mislead  in  any  way.  The  difficulties  arising  in  selection  are  quite  understood 
and  appreciated.  For  these  reasons  it  will  not  be  possible  any  longer  to  continue 
the  arrangement  made  with  Major  Qaskell  in  reference  to  the  workhouse  or  union 
people  who  may  be  forwarded,  and  therefore  the  special  privileges  which  they 
haTe  been  granted  under  that  arxangement  must  necessarily  be  withdrawn. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  stating,  for  the  benefit  of  your  Committee,  that  while 
there  is  ample  room  in  this  Province  for  all  able-bodied  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work,  yet  these  two  features  are  essential,  to  the  procuring 
of  a  livelihood  here,  namely,  ability  and  willingness  to  labour.  Many  persons  in 
the  older  countries  drift  into  the  workhouse  from  their  inability  or  their  unwilling- 
ness to  earn  a  livelihood  by  labour.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  a  home  here  for 
such  people. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  that  you  should  understand  that  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions are  not  intended  to  apply  to  other  than  workhouse  or  union  people. 

I  have,  &c. 

H,  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  (Signed)    Datid  SpsircB> 

12  Hereford  Gardens,  Secretary. 

London,  W. 

When  too  late  the  Irish  Grovemment  saw  how  egregiously  they 
had  blondered,  and  endeavoured  to  repair  their  error  by  offering  to 
take  steps  which,  if  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  would  have  averted 
all  colonial  opposition  to  State-aided  immigration.  On  the  7th  of 
March  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
addressed  the  following  despatch  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies : — 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  I  am  directed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
to  state  that  the  attention  of  His  Excellency  has  been  called  by  members  of  Mr. 
Tuke's  Committee  to  communications  they  have  received  from  Mr.  Spence,  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Ontario  Enugration  Department,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy. 

His  Excellency  would  be  glad  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  call  tiie  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  subject. 

Lists  of  emigrants  are  now  being  made  out,  and  much  dissatisfaction  would  be 
caused  if  those  who  are  provisionally  selected  for  Canada  should  subsequently  be 
refused. 

His  Excellency  would  be  quite  prepared,  should  the  Dominion  Government 
agree  to  such  a  course,  to  appoint  an  agent  or  agents  to  look  after  the  emigrants  on 
their  arrival  in  Canada ;  but  he  desires  to  act  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
Dominion  Government  in  the  matter,  and  would  be  unwilling  to  take  any  step 
-which  has  not  their  entire  concurrence  and  co-operation. 

It  further  occurs  to  His  Excellency  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  with 
the  High  Conmiissioner,  under  which  emigrants  desiring  to  proceed  to  Canada 
should  be  personally  inspected  by  agents  of  the  Colonial  Government  before  they 
are  finally  approved. 

As  time  is  of  great  importance  in  this  matter  His  Excellency  would  suggest 
that  the  Canadian  Government  should  be  communicated  with  by  telegram,  or,  if 
this  is  not  possible,  that  a  despatch  should  be  sent  to  them  immediately  by  post,  to 
^vhich  their  answer  might  be  sent  by  wire. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  above  ideas  did  not  occur  sooner  to  His 
Excellency,  and  all  this  frantic  haste  and  excited  endeavour  to  prevent, 
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when  too   late,  tlie  failure  of  the  Government  emigration  sclieme 
might  have  been  avoided. 

We  now  know  why  the  attempt  made  by  the  Government  last  year 
to  assist  emigration  from  Ireland  fidled  so  conspicuously.  It  would 
be  well  to  recapitulate  the  causes  of  failure,  for,  if  ever  any  general 
system  of  State-directed  emigration  is  to  be  carried  out  by  Uiis 
country,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  errors  which  the  Govem- 
ment  were  guilty  of  in  1882-83.  The  causes  of  the  breakdown  then 
were — 

1.  Sending  out  emigrants  through  the  agency  of  the  Poor  Law 
Unions. 

2.  Sending  out  paupers  without  reference  to  their  character  or 
physical  capabilities,  and  without  finding  them  employment  or 
providing  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence  on  arrival. 

3.  Acting  without  the  thorough  co-operation  of  the  colonial 
authorities,  and  without  submitting  the  emigrants  before  embarkation 
to  the  approval  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the  colony  to  which  they 
proposed  to  proceed. 

4.  Sending  colonists  to  take  possession  of  virgin  land  without 
previously  preparing  the  Und  for  cultivation,  erecting  dwellings,  pro- 
viding implements  and  seed,  and  enabling  the  colonists  to  maintain 
theoiselves  until  the  first  harvest. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  sum  of  about  1002.  an  emigrant 
and  his  family  can  be  sent  out  from  Great  Britain  to  Manitoba,  can 
l)e  placed  on  a  160-acre  lot  given  gratis  by  the  Colonial  Government, 
can  be  supplied  with  a  rough  dwelling,  implements,  seeds,  and  main- 
tenance until,  by  the  advent  of  the  crop,  he  is  able  to  support  himself, 
and  to  begin  to  repay  with  interest  the  money  which  has  been 
advanced  to  enable  him  to  emigrate.  This  plan  has  been  most 
successfully  carried  out  by  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart,  who,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  writer,  accepting  the  Jwsition  of  a  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Association,  says : — 

I  have  for  two  or  three  years  past  realised  thai  for  the  congested  distii^  of 
the  whole  of  the  north  and  weAt  of  Scotland  emigration  is  the  only  relief  and 
alternative,  and  consequently  last  year,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulfiesy  was  aUeto 
persuade  twelve  crofter  fitmilies  to  take  advantage  of  a  scheme  we  formnlitcd, 
based  upon  the  lines  which  were  explained  by  my  agent  to  the  meeting  lately  beii 
at  Baroness  Burdett  Goutts'.  It  was  a  test  scheme,  which  we  hoped,  if  guooeafoli 
might  lead  to  kinder  results,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  answered  beyond  oor 
most  sanguine  expectations,  so  much  so  that  forty-five  laige  families  from  (^ 
property  on  the  west  coast  are  leaving  to  join  their  friends.  .  .  .  I  think  in  tk 
end  it  is  a  question  which  the  Government  will  he  obliged  to  consider,  and  to 
experience  (provided  suitable  families  are  sent  out,  who  are  industrious  sod  aoxios^ 
to  got  on)  I  feel  certain  that  in  State*aided  emigration  is  to  be  found  one  of  tbe 
most  effectual  and  humane  relief  for  the  sadly  overcrowded  and  poverty-stiicl^ 
districts. 

So  high  an  authority  as  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  late  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  Highland  croften 
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^ho  benefit  by  removal  from  overcrowded  diistricts.  He  has  publicly 
stated  that  men  who  have  Uved  all  their  lives  in  cities  and  towns,  and 
are  utterly  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  make  even  better  colonists 
than  the  Highland  crofters,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  assertion  he  has 
pointed  out  the  success  which  has  attended  the  colonising  efibrts  of 
Paisley  weavers,  as  shown  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  town 
and  district  of  Paisley  in  Canada,  which  was  colonised  by  men  who 
had  never  previously  left  the  loom.  A  little  thought  will  show  the 
reason  of  what  would  appear  to  be  a  paradox*  The  Highland  crofter 
inherits  from  his  ancestors  a  system  of  agriculture  little  removed  from 
that  practised  by  the  patriarchs  of  Bible  history.  He  brings  with  him 
to  the  colony  a  mind  prejudiced  against  the  adoption  of  new-fangled 
innovations.  He  consider^  the  system  of  agriculture  which  was  good 
enough  for  his  forefathers  to  be  good  enough  for  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  town-bred  emigrant,  with  intelligence  sharpened  by  educa«- 
tion  and  by  contact  with  his  fellow-men,  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  is  willing  to  learn,  and  is  not  too  proud  to  avail  himself 
of  the  most  effective  weapons  which  science  and  knowledge  can  place 
at  his  disposal  in  the  conflict  he  has  undertaken  with  nature.  Success 
naturally,  therefore,  attends  his  efforts. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  working  classes  of  our  colonies,  being 
in  possession  of  a  monopoly  of  labour,  would  resent  the  immigration 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  additional  hands,  which  would  mean  a 
lower  rate  of  wage  for  themselves.  This  is  quite  possible,  and  where 
such  opposition  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  its  influence  felt, 
and  to  impress  its  will  on  the  Colonial  Ministry,  immigration  would 
for  the  time  be  checked,  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  shown 
would  occur  did  that  Ministry  for  reasons  of  their  own  consider  it 
advisable  for  the  time  to  withdraw  their  representative  from  the 
Imperial  Emigration  Commission.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  colonies  would,  however,  be  no  novelty,  and 
would  have  just  as  much  and  no  more  effect  on  the  course  of  emigra- 
tion than  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  same  classes  has  at 
present. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  State-directed  and  aided 
•emigration  is  not  a  new  idea.  For  years  emigration  has  been  aided 
and  directed  by  the  Colonial  Crovernments,  and  in  1820,  and  again 
after  the  Crimean  war,  the  Home  Government,  with  a  view  to  esta- 
blishing a  line  of  military  settlements  between  the  natives  and  the 
•colonists  of  the  Cape,  granted  free  passages  and  farms  to  old  soldiers 
«nd  selected  families.  The  novel  part  of  the  present  suggestion  is 
tliat  a  permanent  system  of  emigration  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
mother  country  in  conjunction  with  the  colonies^  seeing  that  the 
former  is  as  much  interested  in  encouraging  emigration  from  her 
shores  as  the  latter  can  be  in  welcoming  immigration.  Whenever 
the  working  men  of  a  colony,  becoming  alarmed  lest  wages  should 
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fall,  bave  agitated  for  a  cessation  of  State  aid  to  emigratioD,  what 
has  been  the  result  i  Why,  a  temporary  cessation,  with  an  increased 
emigration,  as  soon  as  the  passing  pressure  on  wages  has  been  relieved, 
and  a  reaction  set  in. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  working  classes  of 
a  colony  may  occasionally  cry  out  against  the  encouragement  of 
free  trade  in  labour,  there  are  large  and  infiu^itial  classes  whose 
interests  continually  demand  an  increased  supply  of  labour,  and 
in  the  long  run  these  .will  carry  the  day,  for  their  needs  are  con- 
tinuous, whereas  it  is]  impossible  for  a  new  country  permanently  to 
discourage  immigration,  unless  it  desires  to  see  itself  rapidly  passed 
by  in  the  iotemational  advance  towards  higher  stages  of  civilisatiaD, 
wealth,  and  influence.  As  I  write,  Sydney  is  passing  through  one  of 
these  phases  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  to  imtni« 
gration.  How  far  this  hostility  is  justified,  and  how  fieir  the  labour 
market  of  New  South  Wales  is  really  overstocked,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  faU 
Mali  Gazette  of  the  21st  of  June  last.  It  will  be  seen  that  causes 
similar  to  those  which  have  given  a  temporary  check  to  State^ded 
emigration  to  Canada  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  agitation 
against  immigration  in  New  South  Wales. 

New  South  Wales  is  at  present  suffering  from  a  depression  in  the  lahonr  maAfi, 
which  is  naturally  made  the  most  of  by  the  protectionist  and  anti-inunjgntion 
party.  The  causes  are,  however,  temporary,  and  with  the  general  break-up  of  the 
drought  business  is  again  becoming  active.  The  distress  has,  however,  been  pro- 
ductive of  one  good  result,  by  which  future  immigrants  will  benefit,  sinee  instruc- 
tions have  been  issued  to  the  Immigration  Office  to  open  a  register  of  would-be 
employers,  to  collect  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market  in  the  country 
districts.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such  a  step  was  not  taken  earlier,  bat  it  U 
the  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  capacity  of  this  coimtry  to  absorb  labouiers 
tbat  the  thousands  of  immigrants  who  are  landed  every  year  in  Sydney  should  at 
once  have  disappeared,  in  spite  of  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  an  organised 
system  of  distributing  new  labour.  The  present  crisis  has  been  brought  abont 
idmoat  entirely  from  the  want  of  such  a  system.  Arrangements  for  largely  in- 
creased immigration  were  made  in  London  early  last  year,  and  could  not  be  coun- 
termanded until  many  of  the  ships  had  sailed.  The  result  has  been  that  sevenl 
thousand  labourers  have  been  landed  in  Sydney  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  filled 
with  men  who  had  been  driven  from  their  country  employments  by  the  droo^t, 
and  that  no  information  waa  at  hand  as  to  the  districts  in  which  they  could  be 
profitably  employed.  The  suspennon  of  numerous  public  works  in  consequence  of 
the  rejection  of  the  proposed  property  tax  through  the  influence  of  the  trading 
class  has  also  thrown  a  considerable  number  of  men  out  of  work.  There  are  in  all 
about  1,000  men  in  Sydney  who  profera  themselves  unable  to  find  work.  Perhaps 
one-half  of  these  are  genuinely  willing  to  work,  while  the  rest  are  loafers.  But  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  1,000  men  are  reoeot 
arrivals  in  the  colony.  The  large  majority  are  men  who  have  for  some  cause  or 
another  proved  unsuited  to  colonial  life.  It  is  difficult  to  get  exact  figures  oil  this 
point ;  but  out  of  the  138  men  who  haye  accepted  the  Govemm^it  offer  of  tanpo- 
rary  sleeping  accommodation  only  five  arrived  in  the  country  within  the  last  six 
months.    Of  the  860  immigrants  who  arrived  last  week  all  have  aheady  obtained 
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employxoenty  with  the  exception  of  a  few  skilled  mechanics.  The  demand  for 
agricuLtaral  labour  of  all  sorts  is  still  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  amount 
of  genuine  distress  in  the  country  may  also  he  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the 
*  starving  unemployed '  have  refused  to  accept  five  shillings  a  day  on  temporary 
Government  relief  works.  The  country  is  simply  crying  out  for  men,  and  it  is 
pitiable  to  see  the  short-sighted  efforts  of  those  who  are  honestly  attempting  to 
dissuade  English  workmen  from  throwing  in  their  lot  here. 

No  one  can  Beriously  suppose  that  this  agitation  will  have  any 
permanent  effect  on  the  continued  increase  in  population  and  wealth 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  agitation  will  run  its  course,  and  then 
like  a  river  which  has  been  obstructed,  the  stream  of  immigration  will 
resume  its  way  with  increased  power  and  volume. 

The  opposition  of  colonial  working  men  to  a  properly  managed 
State-aided  emigration  is  not  likely  in  the  future  to  be  more  formid- 
able than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  that  opposition  will  become  truly 
dangerous,  and  will  attract  to  itself  the  support  of  the  very  classes  in  the 
colonies  which  would  otherwise  be  the  most  ardent  immigrationists,  if 
the  British  Crovemment  should  ever  undertake  State  eioigration  and 
repeat  the  mistakes  they  have  'fallen  into  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
emigrants  lately  sent  to  Canada,  viz.  the  despatch  of  a  pauper  class 
without  proper  provision  being  made  for  their  maintenance  on 
arrival,  and  the  employment  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  as  emigra- 
tion agents. 

The  work  of  emigration  and  of  colonisation  should  be  carefully 
kept  clear  of  all  workhouse  taint.  It  is  marvellous  that  the 
Government  should  not  have  perceived  the  necessity  of  this  very 
apparent  caution.  Let  the  colonies  once  suspect  that  England  desires 
to  shunt  from  her  shoulders  to  theirs  the  burden  of  her  pauper 
classes,  and  the  State  organisation  of  emigration  will  become  im- 
possible for  many  yeaa*s  to  come.    Who  could  blame  them  ? 

We  English  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  blundering  on  the  part  of 
our  Crovemment,  to  which  attention  has  been  cbrawn ,  was  only  the  result 
of  red-tapeism  and  of  official  unwillingness  to  step  beyond  the  beaten 
path  of  precedent  in  matters  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poorer 
classes,  but  we  cannot  expect  the  colonists  to  give  us  credit  for  such 
superlative  inflexibility  of  temperament,  and  incapability  of  altering 
official  methods  of  procedure  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  novel 
circumstances. 

In  the  official  correspondence  above  quoted  both  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Immigration  Department,  Ontario, 
go  out  of  their  way  to  show  that  the  Dominion  Government,  as 
well  as  that  of  Ontario,  had  changed  its  policy  in  regard  to  the 
assistance  to  be  given  to  immigrants  solely  on  account  of  the 
pauperised  and  inferior  description  of  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  Irish 
Unions.  Mr.  Spence  is  very  careful  also  to  show  that  his  observations 
are  not  intended  to  apply  to  other  than  Union  people,  and  that  there  is 
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ample  room  in  Ontario  for  able-bodied  emigrants  willing  to  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experience  the  Government  have  gained  in 
this  badly-managed  Irish  experiment  may  not  be  forgotten,  and  that 
when  the  day  shall  come,  as  it  must  shortly,  when  they  shall  be 
called  upon  to  institute  some  system  of  Imperial  emigration  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  will  know  how  to  avoid  the  errors 
they  have  been  guilty  of  to-day,  and  will  be  careful  to  work  in  the 
very  closest  co-operation  with  the  authorities  of  the  colonies  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  assist  emigration. 

But  it  may  be  argued :  If  private  emigration  relieves  this  country 
of  that  portion  of  its  surplus  agricultural  and  artisan  population  capable 
of  finding  the  means  necessary  for  its  removal,  and  if  our  colonies 
object,  as  they  naturally  do,  to  be  invaded  by  an  idle,  criminal,  or 
pauper  immigration,  who  are  the  people  you  propose  to  emigrate  ? 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  our  large  towns  would  make  such 
an  inquiry,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
present  condition  of  trade,  and  of  the  labour  market,  and  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  fearful  competition  existing  in  the  centres  of  industry, 
which  compels  large  classes  of  honest,  sober,  hardworking  men  and 
women  to  lead  such  a  bitter  struggle  for  mere  existence,  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  actual  necessaries  of  daily  life  is  sufficient  to  engross 
their  fullest  energies,  and  which  leaves  them  without  the  barest  margin 
of  time  or  strength  for  making  any  provision  against  the  advent  of 
disease  and  old  age,  much  less  for  the  accumulation  of  capital. 

As  personal  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that 
obtained  at  second  hand,  however  trustworthy  may  be  the  source 
whence  the  information  has  been  obtained,  two  members  of  'The 
National  Association  for  Promoting  State-directed  Emigration  and 
Colonisation '  visited  this  year  three  of  the  docks  of  London,  at  the 
hour  when  the  gates  are  opened  and  the  hands  engaged  for  the  day's 
work.  They  found  large  crowds  of  men  besieging  the  entrance  to  the 
docks,  eager  and  anxious  to  obtain  work.  The  gates  were  opened,  the 
hands  required  engaged,  the  gates  again  shut,  and  700  disappointed, 
wretched,  hungry  men  were  turned  away  to  spend  another  day  of 
enforced  idleness  and  of  heart-sickening  expectancy.  If  700  men  were 
dismissed  without  work  in  one  morning  from  three  dock  gates  in  the 
metropolis,  consider  what  must  be  the  number  of  the  involuntarily 
unemployed  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  and  then  bearing  in 
mind  that  workmen  of  this  class  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  calculate 
if  you  can  the  number  of  women  and  of  helpless  children  dependent 
for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  wages  of  these  men,  and  see  what  a 
vast  abyss  of  suffering,  disease,  and  misery  is  opening  at  your  feet, 
of  which  perhaps  up  to  the  present  time  you  have  been  unconscions ; 
then,  if  you  can,  be  astonished  that  hatred  (insensate,  unreasoniog 
hatred  if  you  will)  should  be  engendered  in  the  minds   of  these 
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sufferera  against  social  order,  and  against  that  political  economy 
-which  requires,  as  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Hoare  once  fitly  expressed  it,  that 
the  lowest  classes  should  act  as  <  the  buffers  which  interpose  between 
population  and  the  limits  of  subsistence.' 

In  support  of  the  above  evidence  I  shall  quote  from  an  article 
entitled  *  Imperial  Emigration,'  written  in  favour  of  State  emigra- 
tion, by  Mr.  George  Potter,  which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of 
the  National  Review  of  1883. 

It  is  too  often  said,  but  only  said  by  the  very  ignorant^  that  a  man  can  always 
work  here  if  he  will.  This  is  a  fallacy.  There  are  thousands  of  poor  men  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  who  would  work  only  too  gladly  if  work  was  within 
their  reach.  .  .  .  Yearly,  the  state  of  our  labour  market  is  becoming  so  unwhole- 
somely  OTerstocked,  that  it  is  dif&cult  for  eyen  many  of  the  very  industrious  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  to  support  themselves  and  families.  .  .  .  That  there  is 
a  large  surplus  of  labour  in  the  market  at  the  present  time  will  not  be  denied — 
except  by  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  or  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of 
knowing  the  &cts. 

Similar  evidence  has  been  repeatedly  given  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford,  by  East-end  clergymen,  and  by  those  who  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  working  classes  in  the  overcrowded  districts  of 
London  and  of  our  large  towns.  Mr.  Charington,  whose  noble  eflforts 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  East  London  are  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  East-end  Emigration  Fund,  has  frequently  stated  in  public 
that  there  is  an  ever-increasing  congestion  of  poverty-stricken  people 
in  the  East  of  London,  many  of  whom  stint  themselves  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  in  order  to  be  able  to  scrape  together  the  sum  which 
the  Committee  require  them  to  find  before  they  will  assist  them  to 
emigrate. 

Mr.  Potter  concludes  as  follows : — 

Emigration  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  I  contend,  must  of  necessity  be 
aided  by  the  StAte,  for  the  very  classes  whom  the  State  can  best  spare  are  of  tliem- 
selves  unable  to  emigrate  from  want  of  the  necessary  funds.  .  .  i  Whether  Imperial 
emigration  be  advanced  by  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  Government,  those  who  moTe 
in  the  matter  will  receive  a  large  amount  of  support  from  the  working  classes,  and 
will  also  earn  the  blessing  of  many  whose  sufferings  in  this  country  have  been 
most  grievous.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  to  those  who  occupy  themselves  with 
carrying  out  this  great  and  good  scheme,  will  be  given  the  greatest  gratification 
which  any  statesman  can  desire,  and  that  is,  the  earnest,  heartfelt  thanks  of  a  happy 
and  contented  people. 

Hear  what  another  leading  representative  working-man,  but  this 
time  one  connected  with  the  agricultural  interest,  has  to  say  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Alfred  Simmons,  Secretary  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
Labourers*  Union,  in  a  pamphlet  called  ^  State  Emigration  :  A  Keply 
to  Lord  Derby,'  published  by  the  *  National  Association  for  Promoting 
State-directed  Emigration  and  Colonisation,'  says : — 

Before  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  State  emigration  and  colonisation  can  be 
appreciated  in  its  fulness,  a  frank  and  impartial  consideration  must  be  given  to 
certain  hard  facts ;  and  the  significance  of  the  logical  outcome  and  the  ultimate 
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result  upon  society  of  those  facta  must  be  dearly  &ced.    To  decUne  to  listen  to  and 
recognise  them  is  folly ;  to  ignore  them,  a  crime.    Let  us  then  conrnder  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  emigrants  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  400,000  souls  per  annum,  and  Lord  Derby  has 
recently  correctly  told  us  that '  the  volume  of  our  capital  and  busiiieas  does  not 
increase  correspondingly  with  the  population.'    But  while  the  general  population 
of  the  country  is  thus  rapidly  increasing,  the  population  of  the  agricultuial  districts 
is  seriously  decreasing.    Considerable  numbers  of  agricultural  labourers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  free  ocean  passages  offered  by  Queensland,  Kew  Zealand,  and  South 
Australia  during  the  years  1873-82 ;  but  taking  the  figures  in  the  bulk,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  decrease  of  the  agricultural  labouring  population  is  to  be 
accredited  to  emigration.     Agricultural  labourers  have  migrated  in  enormous 
numbers  to  the  large  cides  and  towns  and  manufacturing  and  mining  distzictg. 
Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff  affirms  that '  75,000  more  persons  are  bom  every  year  in  the 
agricultural  counties  of  England — that  is  to  say,  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  t^ 
years — than  can  find  employment.    Of  these  three-quarters  of  a  million,  about 
600,000  in  round  numbers  settle  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  countieB,  ia 
London  and  its  suburbs,  and  only  about  150,000  go  to  the  colonies.'    Mr.  W.  H. 
Paterson,  of  Durham,  who  holds  a  responsible  position  among  the  miners'  assoda- 
tions,  speaking  in  October  last,  said  : — '  I  know  thousands  jof  men  employed  in 
mines  who  have  come  from  the  farms,  but  who  would  be  glad  to  return  to  agricol- 
tural  work  if  they  could  get  employment'    And  Mr.  Paterson's  statemmt  apf^ee 
with  equal  force  to  the  industries  of  the  cities  and  towns.    In  my  opinion  many 
influences  are  operating  together  to  drive  agricultural  people  from  the  farms.    Some 
of  those  influences  are  denied,  and  may  be  debateable ;  others  are  admitted,  and 
are  incontrovertible.    It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  two  of  the  latter.    Plrstly,  the 
^massing  of  farms ;  secondly,  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery.   The  first 
is  nreventible,  the  second  is  inevitable ;  both  are  enormously  influencing'  the  present 
condition  and  the  future  of  our  peasantry.    I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many 
parishes  the  land  in  which  formerly  provided  regular  employment  for  fiom  200  to 
300  labourers,  but. on  which  there  are  now  employed  not  one-half  the  original 
number,  and  many  of  those  at  present  employed  are  only  casually  engaged.    In 
every  department  of  agriculture  the  machine  has  taken  the  best-paid-for  agricul- 
tural work  from  the  labourer.    The  steam  plough,  the  hay-mowing  and  bay-making 
machines,  the  reaping  machines,  and  the  threshing  machines  have  not  only  reduced 
the  agricultural  labourers'  incomes,  but  have  driven  thousands  of  peasants  £ram 
their  country  cottage  homes  into  the  already  overcrowded  manufacturing  districtsL 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  depict  the  English  peasant's  life  in  glowing  coloois. 
His  cleanly  woodbined  cottage  'has  been  held  up  for  general  admiration.    The  very 
smoke  from  the  cottage  chimney,  ^  as  it  curled  its  silvery  career  heavenward,'  has 
been  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  romantic  moonshine.    But  what  a  satire  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  romancist  is  the  knowledge  that  tens  of  thousands  of  onr 
'  happy  country  couples,'  from  want  of  work — which,  interpreted,  means  want  of 
bread — ^are  annually  driven  from  their  leafy  lanes  to  swell  the  ranks,  to  imbibe 
the  pestilential  and  reeking  exhalations,  and  to  observe  the  horrible  inunormlity  of 
the  rookeries  of  the  courts,  and  alleys,  and  'slums '  of  our  great  cities  and  towns. 
Sentiment  is  hollow,  romance  a  mockery  when  placed  beside  the  hard  and  cnid 
facts  that  force  themselves  upon  our  'everyday  observation.    On  all  sides  it  is 
admitted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  people  who  migrate  to  the 
towns  degenerate  both  physically  and  morally.    The  process  still  goes  on,  and  it  i^ 
a  topic  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  best  thinkers,  for  there  is  trath  in  the  lines — 

A  bold  peasantry,  a  nation^s  pride, 

When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  shown  that  year  by  year  probably  from  50,000  to  60,000 
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hungry  ''people  flock  into  the  towns  from  the  agricultural  districts  from  sheer 
inability  to  secure  employment.  Besides  this  influx  the  towns  themselves  rapidly 
add  to  their  own  populations  by  natural  increase.  A  thiid  addition  to  English 
towns  arrives  in  the  shape  of  Irish  and  Scotch  immigrants  to  the  number  of  upwards 
of  130,000  per  annum.  A  fourth  mass  reaches  us  from  the  Continent — German, 
French,  and  Italian  workpeople — ^the  returns  showing  an  average  arrival  of  (in  round 
numbers)  70,000  foreigners  per  annum.  Now,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  this 
everlasting  invasion  of  our  towns  by  masses  of  labour-starved  people  is  beneficial,  or 
that  it  can  be  permitted  to  continue  with  impunity  and  to  go  on  for  ever.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  or  the  only  one  possible  result  will  ensue.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  time.  In  Manchester  it  is  stated  that  at  this  moment  there  are  10,000 
men  out  of  employment.  In  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Leicester,  Sheffield,  Newcastle, 
and  many  other  of  the  large  provindal  cities,  thousands  lie  idle — ^ragged,  starving, 
degenerating.  In  London — well,  every  one  is  supposed  to  know  how  things  are  in 
the  '  slums '  and  in  East  London.  All  that  seems  to  be  wanting  is — one  capable 
enthusiast,  a  master  mind,  bent  on  what  might  be  styled  mischief— and  there  are 
many  others  than  myself  would  scarcely  care  to  write  down  or  breathe  in  public 
what  the  consequences  might  be. 

Mr.  Simmons  concludes  : — 

Here,  are  thousands  of  idle  hands.  There,  are  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  but 
idle  lands.  The  two  pant  to  be  brought  into  association.  But  an  ocean  divides 
them.  We  have  the  money,  we  have  the  ships,  we  have  all  the  machinery  and 
power  necessary — but  we  decline  to  use  or  apply  them.  The  imemployed  and 
helpless  ones  declare  that  they  wish  to  go.  Our  retort  is,  that  we  may  want  them 
here.  So  here  they  remain  in  their  squalor  and  rags  and  misery — in  case  '  we  may 
want  them.'  We  have  great  and  glorious  possessions  abroad,  but  instead  of 
peopling  them  and  creating  fresh  markets  for  ourselves,  we  coop  up  our  surplus 
population  in  idleness,  and  set  off  to  build  better  houses  for  poor  souls  who  cannot 
^  to  live  in  them,  because  their  pockets  are  empty.  We  can  all  sympathiBe  with 
and  help  in  the  cry  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor ;  but  at  the  best  that  b  a 
partial  remedy.  Emigration  provides  a  permanent  and  a  complete  escape  from 
poverty  for  those  who  accept  it.  It  is  a  boon  to  the  people  who  go,  a  benefit  to 
those  who  stay  at  home,  and  an  advantage  to  the  colonies  where  they  are  received. 
Conducted  on  a  State-directed,  joint  home  and  colonial  footing,  it  will  assist  in 
-weli^g  together  more  firmly  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  people  located  in 
-the  different  sections  of  the  Empire.  All  this  is  admitted,  but  the  help  necessary 
to  secure  so  much  positive  good  is  withheld.  As  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
'with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  poorest  classes  both  in  London  and  in  the 
T'rovinces,  I  emphatically  assert  that  help  cannot  be  withheld  much  longer  without 
creating  a  serious  danger  to  the  community. 

If  space  permitted,  I  could  quote  from  the  'speeches  of  many 
other  leaders  of  the  working  classes  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
terrible  condition  in  our  large  towns  of  excessive  competition,  over- 
crowding, starvation,  and  helplessness,  and  such  representative 
working  men  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Laird,  Mr.  J.  Maudslej,  Mr.  £•  Memmott, 
Mr.  H.  Rowland,  Mr.  T.  Ashton,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Coote,  have  all 
publicly  declared  their  belief  that  this  curse  of  over-population  might 
easily  be  turned  into  a  national  blessing  by  the  adoption  of  a  well- 
considered  scheme  of  State-directed  emigration.  But  it  is  not  only 
working  men  who  entertain  these  opinions.  Many  eminent  men  of 
different  political  parties,  and  of  varying  religious  denominations  or 
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lines  of  thought,  have  expressed  themselves  in  fkvour  of  the  adoption 
by  the  Government  of  the  principle  of  assisting  emigration. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  writes : — 

The  best  and  the  fittest  meaDs  by  which  these  miseries  of  over-presBiue  can  be 
transmitted  into  comfort  and  wise  affluence,  is  obvioasly  by  the  people  spreading 
out — that  is,  Btttiing  in  other  parts  of  our  Greater  Britain — that  is,  by  emigTaticB 
to  our  colonies.  This  has  run  its  own  course  so  far.  But  we  seem  to  hare  now 
reached  a  point  at  which,  to  enable  capable  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
opportunities  in  the  best  way,  some  public  action  of  the  State  in  their  faToniy  or 
tX  least  some  direction  is  required  in  one  form  or  other. 

Cardinal  Manning,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  join  the  National 
Association  for  Promoting  State-directed  Emigration  and  Colonisation, 
says : — 

Holding  AS  I  do  that  emigration  and  colonisation  are  the  extension  of  the 
mother  country,  and  that  in  this  sense  they  are  the  true  counteraction  of  the  disin- 
tegrating policy  which  seems  to  me  to  be  threatening  the  Empire,  I  believe  that  I 
am  in  agreement  with  the  Association  in  its  object.  If,  therefore,  you  think  mr 
name  in  the  list  of  patrons  worth  having,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it.  I  believe 
that  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  the  Empire  is  vital  to  England,  and  that 
if  we  lost  it  we  should  collapse  at  home. 

Professor  Tyndall,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  3Ir,  Spnrgeon,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Mr.  H.  S.  Northcote,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  ©• 
Mocatta,  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  and  other  distinguished  men,  as 
-well  as  several  members  of  both  Houses,  have  declared  thenoselves  in 
favour  of  State  emigration. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29th  of  March  last,  when 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved  for  copies  or  extracts  of  correspondence 
in  regard  to  State-aided  emigration  to  Canada,  raised  this  question  at 
one  bound  from  the  rank  of  a  mere  theory  as  regards  the  action  of  this 
country  to  that  of  one  of  practical  politics.  The  debate  showed  that 
both  political  parties  in  the  State  were  prepared  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  State  direction  of  emigration,  if  only  the  details  of 
organisation  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  Lord  Derby  acknow- 
ledged that  ^  if  it  is  right  to  feed  a  man  when  he  cannot  support 
himself,  then  there  can  be  no  argument  on  the  ground  of  principle 
against  State-aided  emigration/  Again, he  said,  'If  it  is  right  in 
regard  to  poor  law  relief  and  national  education,  clearly  there  can 
be  no  argument  on  ground  of  principle  against  transferring  labour 
from  one  place  where  it  is  not  wanted  to  another  where  it  is  wanted/ 
It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  speeches  of  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Derby 
that  the  principle  of  the  demand  of  the  '  National  Association  for 
Promoting  State-directed  Emigration  and  Colonisation '  is  accepted 
by  both  political  parties  in  the  State.  There  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  present  Liberal  head  of  the  Colonial  Office 
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and  the  late  CoDservative  head  of  that  departmeDt,  as  to  the  import* 
ance  of  the  question. 

Lord  Derby  agreed  with  Lord  Carnarvon  that  the  question  is 
one  which  will  grow  in  importance,  and  which  cannot  be  discussed 
in  an  off-hand  way.  He  acknowledged  that  the  subject  had  never 
been  fully  discussed  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  stated  that 
be  was  not  inclined  to  argue  in  a  doctrinaire  manner  how  far  State 
assistance  should  be  given.  He  acknowledged  that  times  and 
circumstances  had  changed,  and  that  public  opinion  had  of  late 
years  sanctioned  the  employment  of  public  funds  for  objects  which 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  beyond  the  scope  of 
Governmental  action,  and  he,  without  hesitation,  declared  that  the 
cry  of  communism  could  not  with  justice  be  raised  against  State- 
directed  emigration,  unless  it  were  conceded  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
our  present  Poor  and  Educational  Laws,  we  had  already  entered  on 
the  path  of  communism.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
House,  and  can  be  none,  as  to  the  distress  in  the  East-end  of  London, 
but  Lord  Derby  considered  that  the  distress  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sad  but  unavoidable  evil,  which  could  not  be  remedied,  although 
always  increasing ;  whilst  Lord  Carnarvon  considered  that  many  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  now  a  standing  menace  to  the  stability 
of  social  order,  and  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation,  might  become  useful 
and  prosperous  members  of  society  if  assisted  by  Government  loan 
to  transfer  labour,  which  is  not  wanted  here,  to  Her  Majesty's  colonies, 
where  it  is  greatly  needed,  and  where  land  is  abundant. 

Lord  Derby  stated  that  the  rate  of  emigration  in  1883  was 
320,000  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin,  and  that  this  rate  was 
greater  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  Irish  famine.  From 
this  fact  he  argued  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  acceleration 
of  this  outflow.  He  omitted,  however,  to  mention  that  the  average 
annual  increase  of  the  population  during  the  last  ten  years  is  340,000, 
and  as  he  acknowledged  that  the  labour  market  in  London  was  already 
overstocked,  he  should  have  told  us  how  he  intended  to  deal  with  the 
annual  extra  increase  of  340,000  souls  over  and  above  the  number 
which  is  annually  removed  by  private  emigration,  for  by  hie  own 
showing  private  emigration  does  not  touch  the  present  over-populor- 
tion  of  the  country  by  340,000  souls  annually y  even  at  the  present 
exceptional  high  rate  of  emigration. 

Lord  Derby  said  he  did  not  consider  that  the  colonies  could 
absorb  more  labour,  and  yet  he  refuted  his  own  argument  by  con- 
fessing that  the  attractive  power  of  a  colony  is  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  attracting  mass,  and  that  the  demand  for  labour  in  the 
colonies  would  increase  in  the  future.  Again,  he  somewhat  para- 
doxically remarked  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  condemn  generally  a 
scheme  of  colonisation  by  means  of  which  all  money  advanced  to  the 
emigrant  should  be  repaid  and  security  obtained  by  way  of  mortgage 
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on  the  land,  and  yet  he  stated  that  colon'aation  would  probaUy  fitU ; 
and  he  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  places  to  be  colonised  would  be 
arranged  by  persons  at  a  distance.  But  he  did  not  tell  us  why  these 
places  should  be  arranged  by  persons  at  a  distance,  and  why  a  system 
of  colonisation  which  has  proved  successful  under  the  management  of 
a  Scotch  lady  of  fortune,  should  fail  when  carried  out  with  all  ihe 
means  at  its  disposal  to  enforce  repayment  which  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Crovemment  and  the  colony  would  possess. 

Lord  Derby  rightly  said  that  no  scheme  of  State-directed  emigra^ 
tion  could  answer  without  the  co-operation  of  the  colonies*  This  is 
perfectly  true ;  but  no  one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  proposes  to  emigrate 
people  from  this  country  either  contrary  to  their  own  will  or  to  that 
of  the  colony  to  which  they  are  sent.  I  have  already  shown  that 
<  The  National  Association  for  Promoting  State-directed  Emigration 
and  Colonisation '  lays  the  greatest  stress  in  its  programme  on  tlie 
necessity  of  maintaining  in  this  matter  the  most  complete  co-opera- 
tion between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

Finally,  Lord  Derby  doubted  whetherthere  was  any  popular  demand 
for  State  emigration.  In  answer  to  this  I  would  point  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  <  National  Association  for  Promoting  State-directed  Emi- 
gration and  Colonisation,'  which  has  on  its  council,  besides  eminent 
members  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  representatives  of  some 
150,000  working  men  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  &vourof 
G-ovemment  direction.  This  National  Association  was  the  outcome 
of  a  meeting  of  seventy  representative  working  men,  held  on  the  13tii 
of  October  1883,  wheii  the  following  resolutions  were  UTianimaudg 
passed: — 

1.  Moved  by  Mr.  11.  W.  Rowland,  General  Secretary  of  the  Cabdrivers'  Aseo- 
ciation,  London ;  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Laird,  member  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tjne 
Ck)uncil  and  School  Board,  and  President  of  the  Trades  Council  of  Uiat  town,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  J.  Judge  of  the  Leeds  Ooandl,  and  officially  representing  the 
Leeds  branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  RiTeters ;  Mr.  John  Potter, 
member  of  the  Town  Oonndl  and  President  of  the  Trades  Coundl,  Maidstone; 
Mr.  J.  Strange,  of  Birmingham ;  Mr.  John  Fox,  officially  representing  and  Secretsir 
of  Bristol,  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Trade  and  Provident  Society ;  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  member  of  London  Trades  Council ;  Mr.  J.  Ambler,  representative  at 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  of  the  Trades  Council,  Hull ;  and  Mr.  Dyke,  of  the 
Cabdrivers'  Co-operative  Assodation : — 

'  That  this  Conference  of  representative  working  men  strongly  declares  in  favour 
of  State-directed  emigration  to  the  British  Colonies.' 

2.  Moved  by  Mr.  James  Maudsley,  officially  representing  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Trades  Council  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Cotton  Spinners, 
Manchester;  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Memmott,  President  of  and  officially 
representing  the  Sheffield  Trades  Council ;  and  supported  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson, 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Miners'  Association,  Durham ;  Mr.  D.  Merrick,  President 
of  the  Trades  Council,  and  President  of  Trades  Union  Congress  for  1878 ;  Mr. 
Beech,  officially  representing  Amalgamated  Trades  Coundl,  Oldham;  and  Sir.  T. 
Pilcher,  member  of  Folkestone  School  Board,  and  Chairman  of  Kent  and  SosHx 
Labourers'  Uxuon : — 
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*  That  seeisg  the  large  number  of  unemployed  and  indigent  people  amassed  in 
our  cities  and  towns,  the  attention  of  the  Govenmient  be  ui^gentlj  directed  to  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  facilities  to  enable  such  people  to  proceed  to,  and  settle  in 
our  colonies.' 

Since  then  influential  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  London 
Mansion  House  and  in  the  Town  Halls  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
Manchester,  and  in  all  cases  similar  resolutions  have  been  passed. 
In  London  and  Manchester  the  resolutions  were  passed  vmanvmoualy 
or  7i6m.  con.y  though  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  who  was  in  the  chair 
at  the  latter  meeting,  spoke  several  times  strongly  against  the  motion, 
whilst  in  Newcastle  only  about  a  dozen  dissentients  voted  against  the 
resolutions  in  a  crowded  meeting. 

*The  National  Association  for  Promoting  State-directed  Emi- 
gration and  Colonisation '  is  organising  a  series  of  meetings  to  be 
held  in  all  the  large  provincial  towns  of  England,  and  invites  assist- 
ance, both  personal  and  pecuniary,  towards  the  formation  of  such  a 
strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of  State  emigration  as  may  encourage 
the  Government  to  bring  forward  a  well-considered  scheme  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  congested  condition  of  our  over-populated  country. 

Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  demand  for  the  State  direction  of 
emigration,  of  this  I  am  confident,  that  means  must  be  found,  and 
that  quickly,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fearful  struggle  for  life  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  East  and  South  of  London  and  in  most  of  our 
large  towns.  The  disease  has  got  beyond  the  power  of  private 
efforts,  and  has  assumed  proportions  too  gigantic  to  be  dealt  with  by 
any  power  short  of  a  government  or  a  powerful  municipality. 

Starving  men  are  not  to  be  argued  with,  nor  are  they  likely  to 
acquiesce  quietly  in  Lord  Derby's  fatalistic  theory,  that  their  condi- 
tion is  the  inevitable  result  of  economic  conditions  which  are  to  be 
deplored  but  cannot  be  altered. 

Whether  the  Government  like  it  or  not,  they  will  have  to  take 
into  their  serious  consideration  how  best  to  relieve  this  deplorable 
congestion  of  population  in  our  large  towns ;  and  the  adoption  of 
some  well-considered  scheme  of  State-directed  emigration  appears  to 
me  the  only  remedy  for  effectually  dealing  with  a  socisd  malady 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  must  inevitably  end  in  some 
fatal  national  catastrophe. 

BBABAZ021. 

(President  and  Chairman  of  the  Natienal  AseodOticfn  far  Promotinff 
State^dhected  Emigration  and  Cdanieation,) 

84  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W, 
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KARLSBAD:    THE   QUEEN,    OF  BOHEMIAN 
WATERING  PLACES. 

Dr.  Macphbrson,  in  his  Botha  and  Wells  of  Europe,  Bays  that 
Karlsbad  is,  ia  many  respects,  the  most  striking  bath  in  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  most  frequented.  Last  year  it  was  visited  by  upwards  of 
20,000  persons,  who  all  stayed  longer  than  a  week,  and  who  drank  or 
bathed  in  the  waters.  The  proportion  of  English-speaking  visitors 
was  very  small.  Our  countrymen  have  long  flocked  to  the  baths  and 
springs  of  Auvergne,  Savoy,  and  the  Pyrenees ;  to  those  of  Spa,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Wiesbaden,  and  Ems ;  to  those  of  Baden-Baden,  Kreuznadb, 
Homburg,  Kissingen,  and  St.  Moritz.  The  mineral  waters  of 
Bohemia,  of  which  Franzensbad,  Marienbad,  and  Karlsbad  are  the 
most  famous,  find  but  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English  minenil 
water-drinkers.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  these  waters  are 
but  imperfectly  known  to  English  physicians  ;  another,  and  perhaps 
the  chief  reason,  may  be  that  it  is  not  yet  the  fashion  for  holiday- 
makers  and  health-seekers  to  visit  them.  Out  of  the  20,000  strangers 
who  visited  Karlsbad  last  year  in  order  to  be  cured  of  some  ailment, 
not  more  than  767  were  English.  Those  who  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  numbered  870  ;  as  many  as  19  came  from  &r  distant 
Australia  ;  the  total  number  of  English-speaking  visitors,  exclusive  of 
the  tourists  who  may  have  spent  a  day  or  two  there,  being  1,656.  At 
some  of  the  watering-places  named  above  the  language  most  fre- 
quently heard  during  the  season  is  English.  At  Karlsbad,  on  the 
contrary,  English  is  the  foreign  tongue  least  spoken  throughout  the 
year. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  mineral  springs  of  Karlsbad  wane 
known  to  the  Bomans.  Most  of  the  mineral  springs,  which  are  still 
in  high  repute,  were  discovered  and  used  by  these  conquerors  of  the 
world,  who  seem  to  have  had  as  keen  eyes  and  as  great  a  liking  for 
mineral  waters  as  the  North  American  Indians.  Compared  with 
Wiesbaden,  for  example,  Karlsbad  may  be  called  a  modem  bath;  yet, 
as  it  has  been  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids  during  six  centuries,  it 
stands  high  in  the  list  of  long-frequented  and  renowned  baths;  As 
is  not  unusual  in  the  case  of  mineral  springs,  a  fabulous  stoiy  is  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  Karlsbad  waters.  The  story  runs 
that,  on  the  23rd  day  of  June  1370,  the  Emperor,  Charles   the 
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Fourth,  was  hunting  the  stag  near  the  place  where  Karlsbad  now 
stands.  The  animal  which  he  pursued  suddenly  leapt  into  a  valley, 
whither  the  hounds  followed  it.  On  the  hunters  descending  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  they  saw  the  hounds  struggling  for  their  lives 
in  a  huge  natural  caldron  of  seething  water.  This  is  the  spring 
called  the  ^  Sprudel,'  which  spouts  several  feet  from  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  a  small  geyser.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  165** 
Fahrenheit.  That  the  Emperor  might  have  been  hunting  on  the 
day  named  is  probable,  and  that  his  hounds  might  have  been  scalded 
in  the  hot  water  is  not  impossible ;  but  that  the  <  Sprudel '  was  then 
discovered  is  disproved  by  the  fact  of  the  hot  waters  of  Karlsbad 
having  been  known  to  King  John,  the  Emperor's  father.  It  is 
plausibly  conjectured  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  was 
really  one  of  the  early  users  of  the  Karlsbad  waters,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  place  was  named  after  him.  He  was  but  the  first  of  a 
long  array  of  croTmed  heads  who  have  visited  Karlsbad  for  their 
health's  sake.  Amongst  these  royal  personages  are  numbered: 
Frederick  the  First  of  Prussia ;  Peter  the  Great ;  King  Augustus  the 
First  of  Poland ;  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth ;  King  Frederick 
William  the  First  of  Prussia ;  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second ;  the 
Empress  Maria  Ludovika;  the  King  of  Saxony;  the  Emperor 
Francis  the  Second  and  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa, 
second  wife  of  Bonaparte;  King  Frederick  William  the  Third  of 
Prussia,  and  his  successor,  the  present  German  Emperor.  Whilst 
Francis  the  Second  was  King  of  Naples,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Karlsbad  ;  last  year  he  returned  as  Duke  of  Castro.  Last  year  the 
ex-Empress  Eugenie  was  a  visitor  for  the  first  time ;  this  year  she 
has  returned  to  drink  the  waters.  Quite  as  important  is  it  to  note 
the  names  of  visitors  which  will  be  treasured  with  gratitude  and 
pride  when  the  names  of  many  royal  personages  are  forgotten  or 
despised.  Amongst  them  are  those  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven; Catalan!,  Sontag,  Paganini,  and  David  Strauss;  Gellert, 
Kotzebue,  Fichte,  and  Schelling;  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller; 
Komer,  Geibel,  Auerbach,  and  Tourgenieff;  Chateaubriand  and 
Gervinus.  Prince  Bliicher  visited  Karlsbad  two  years  after  Waterloo ; 
and  Prince  Bismarck  two  years  before  Sadowa.  Of  the  former  the 
story  is  told  that,  after  arriving  and  taking  the  waters,  he  exclaimed : 
*  I  was  always  the  deadly  foe  of  water-drinking,  yet  the  devil  has 
brought  me  here  to  swallow  water  as  a  matter  of  duty.' 

Till  the  year  1756  no  regular  record  of  the  visitors  was  kept. 
In  that  year  they  numbered  134;  in  1883  they  numbered  20,692. 
But  it  is  clear  that  many  invalids  resorted  to  Karlsbad  in  the  olden 
days.  Lobkowitz,  who  died  in  1510,  wrote  a  Latin  ode  in  praise 
of  the  Karlsbad  waters.  He  said  in  that  ode  that  their  virtues 
merited  the  highest  honours  the  Muse  could  bestow ;  that  they  were 
great  natural  marvels  as  well  as  most  valuable  natural  products; 
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that  their  use  restored  vigour  to  the  frame  and  limbs  of  the  aged, 
and  revived  in  the  maidens'  pale  cheeks  the  rosy  tints  of  health. 
Perhaps  the  most  carious  thing  in  connection  with  these  waters  is 
that,  for  two  centuries  after  their  medicinal  character  was  known, 
they  were  exclusively  used  externally ;  not  till  1520  was  their  intanal 
use  advocated,  and  not  till  later  did  it  become  common.  At  present, 
though  many  patients  take  baths,  the  majority  only  drink  the 
waters.  That  the  baths  could  not  fail  to  produce  some  effect  is 
apparent  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  used.  Dr.  Summer,  who 
wrote  in  1571,  gives  the  following  account  of  bathing  in  his  day: — 

When  a  breaking  out  oyer  the  body  and  skin  has  to  be  induced,  the  paUent 
must  bathe  for  ten  op  eleven  hours  a  day,  beginning  with  a  few  hours  the  first  day, 
bathing  for  three  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  increasing  the 
time  by  one,  two,  three,  and  more  hours  affcerwaids,  till  the  breaking  out  shall  have 
occurred.  The  water  must  not  be  so  cold  as  to  cause  a  chill  to  the  patient,  bat  it 
is  to  be  tepid  only,  and  not  so  warm  as  to  cause  perspiration.  When  the  breaking 
out  on  the  skin  has  taken  place,  the  patient  is  to  leave  the  bath,  cover  himself  well 
with  clothes,  and  walk  up  and  down  in  a  moderately  warm  room ;  or,  if  this  be  a 
trouble  to  him,  he  is  to  lie  in  bed  in  order  that  the  evil  humours  may  flow  out 
After  an  hour  or  two  he  ia  to  return  to  the  bath,  where  he  is  to  remain  an  hour  or 
more,  and  then  get  out  again,  and  remain  in  his  room  so  that  the  evil  homonrs  may 
recommence  to  flow.  Thereafter  he  is  to  return  to  the  bath,  remaining  there  for 
an  hour  as  before,  and  this  he  is  to  do,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  four  or  five  times 
and  during  two,  three,  or  more  days,  till  the  evil  humours  cease  to  flow.  TMien  this 
happens  he  is  to  bathe  again  in  warm  water,  not  in  the  water  which  caused  the 
breaking  out,  but  in  other  and  imused  water.  On  the  first  day  this  water  is  not  to  be 
very  warm,  but  must  be  cooled  down,  yet  it  should  be  a  little  warmer  than  the  tepid 
water  which  caused  the  breaking  out.  Afterwards  he  is  to  bathe  for  a  longer  time  each 
day  in  warmer  water,  till  the  skin  is  drawn  together  again.  When  the  patient  hegms 
to  bathe  in  warm  water  he  is  to  bathe  four  or  five  times  a  day  for  fifteen  or  thirty 
minutes  at  a  time,  and,  when  he  leaves  the  bath,  he  is  to  remain  for  an  hour  in  a  warm 
room.  During  the  following  days  he  is  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  bath  from  day  to  day  .^ 

Few  invalids  and  few  maladies  could  long  resist  this  heroic  treat- 
ment ;  either  the  patients  would  get  well  or  die.  Perhaps  the  skins 
of  those  who -never  washed  themselves  may  have  required  more 
powerful  measures  than  would  be  requisite  for  persons  who  now  ctdti- 
vate  bodily  cleanliness.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  original  mode  of 
treating  disease  was  the  same  at  Karlsbad  as  that  which  is  in  vogue 
amongst  the  North  American  Indians.  They  seldom  wash  themselves 
till  they  feel  ill,  and  then  if  they  find  a  hot  spring,  such  as  I  have 
seen  in  Southern  Colorado  or  New  Mexico,  they  remain  in  it  for 
hours  together  till  they  are  parboiled  and  cured. 

Two  centuries  after  invalids  had  been  boiled  or  baked  at  Karls- 
bad, Dr.  Payer,  a  physician  there,  introduced  a  new  method  of  treats 

>  This  extract  is  translated  from  the  old  German,  quoted  by  the  late  Dr.  Ednaid 
Hlawacek,  in  his  work  upon  XarUbad,  which  is  the  most  comprehensiye  one  on  the 
subject  that  exists.  The  edition  which  I  have  used,  and  from  which  I  quot«,  is  the 
fourteenth,  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  Julius  Hofmann,  and  is  brought  down  to  the 
present  year.    There  is  no  English  translation  of  the  work. 
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ment.    In  his  book,  published  in  1522,  he  says :  'I  have  remarked 
that  this  water  should  be  drunk.    However,  as  it  has  chiefly  been 
used  for  bathing,  and  seldom  for  drinking  purposes,  many  persons 
will  consider  my  statement  a  novelty.'    Dr.  Payer,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Paracelsus,  appears  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  his 
age ;  -many  of  his  suggestions  and  conclusions  being  applicable  and 
correct  at  the  present  day.     The  greatest  change  since  his  time  con- 
sists in  the  diminished  quantity  of  water  taken  by  each  patient,  and 
particularly  in  the  abandonment  of  a  preliminary  course  of  medicine. 
The  old  custom  was  to  prepare  the  system  for  drinking  or  bathing  in 
mineral  waters  by  means  of  a  drastic  physicking.     This  was  as  com- 
mon in  France  as  in  Germany.     Indeed,  the  extreme  to  which  it  was 
carried  in  France  is  exemplified  in  the  following  account  given  by 
Boileau  to  Bacine,  which  Dr.  Macpherson  has  reproduced : — *  I  have 
been  purged  and  bled,  and  have  not  failed  to  comply  with  all  the 
formaUties  required  before  commencing  the  use  of  the  waters.     The 
medicine  which  I  have  taken  to-day  has,  as  they  pleasantly  say,  done 
me  all  the  good  in  the  world,  for  it  has  made  me  faint  four  or  five 
times,  and  rendered  me  so  weak  that  I  can  scarcely  stand.'     Up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  rule  at  Karkbad  to 
subject  the  patient  to  a  course  of  violent  purgatives.     Then  the 
patient  drank  mineral  waters  for  seven  days,  bathing  for  the  next 
seven  without  drinking  the  water.     The  water-drinking  was  a  most 
serious  matter.     Dr.  Hoffmann,  writing  in  1705,  eays  that  no  more 
than  fifteen  to  eighteen  glasses  should  be  drunk  the  first  day,  but 
that  later  on  the  number  should  be  increased  to  thirty,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  to  forty  glasses.     Dr.  Tilling,  writing  in  1756,  records  that  he 
himself  drank  from  fifty  to  sixty  glasses  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 
Dr.  Sangrado  never  prescribed  warm  water  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
and  the  puzzle  is  how  the  patients  managed  to  swallow  and  retain 
these  large  quantities  of  warm  mineral  waters.     I  have  read  that  the 
natives  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  try  to  cure  themselves  of  ail- 
ments by  drinking  a  bucket  or  two  of  sea  water ;  but,  then,  they  never 
expect  to  retain  so  much  water  long  in  their  stomachs,  whereas  the 
patients  at  Karlsbad  did  not  drink  large  doses  of  water  in  order 
to  make  themselves  sick.     The  explanation  is,  that  they  drank  so 
many  glasses  of  water  in  a  warm  room,  and  that  much  of  it  passed 
off  in  perspiration,  just  as  in  the  case  of  water  dnmk  in  a  Turkish 
bath.     Indeed,  the  patients  were  expressly  ordered  to  remain  quiet 
so  as  to  perspire  the  more  fireely.     Dr.  David  Becher,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  his  day,  set  himself  in  1777  to  oppose  the  old 
custom,  insisting  that  the  preferable  method  of  taking  the  waters 
was  at  the  springs.    He  was  laughed  at  and  denounced  as  a  reckless 
innovator  by  the  admirers  of  the  ancient  ways,  yet  his  views  and 
advice  prevailed  and  were  followed  in  the  end.     It  may  be  noted  in 
passing,  that  not  only  human  beings  were  enjoined  to  use  the  waters 
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for  their  health's  sake,  but  that  the  virtues  of  these  waters  were  sap- 
posed  to  be  as  advantageous  to  the  lower  animals ;  the  ^  MiiUbrunn/ 
which  is  now  a  favourite  one  with  ivater-drinkers,  was  long  used  ex- 
clusively as  a  bath  for  sick  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle.  ^Hliilst  this 
practice  has  long  been  abandoned  here,  it  has  been  revived  in  the  Far 
West  of  North  America.  Major  Shepherd  states  in  his  Prairie  Expe- 
riences that  ^  some  men  put  their  sheep  through  the  natural  hot 
mineral  waters  which  abound  in  the  West.  Each  fEirmer  will  swear 
by  his  own  particular  spring.  It  cures  the  scab  in  sheep,  removes 
corns  and  rheiunatism  in  men,  and  is  efficacious  universally.' 

Though  Dr.  Becher  did  much  to  improve  the  medical  practice  of  his 
time,  he  approved  of  larger  quantities  of  water  being  swallowed  than 
his  successors  would  deem  expedient.  He  wrote  that,  while  no  fixed 
dose  could  be  said  to  be  suitable  in  all  cases,  the  highest  limit  was 
twenty  glasses,  and  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  was  a  reasonable 
quantity.  Dr.  Hlawacek  rightly  remarks  that  this  was  no  small  dose, 
adding  that,  when  he  commenced  practice  in  1834,  the  ordinary  dose 
was  ten  to  fifteen  glasses,  that  this  was  afterwards  reduced  to  eight, 
and  later  to  six  as  the  maximum.  The  ordinary  dose  is  now  firom 
three  to  four.  The  old  custom  of  drinking  the  water  indoors  has  been 
so  far  revived  that  many  patients  are  ordered  to  drink  a  glassfal 
cold  before  they  leave  their  rooms  to  go  to  the  springs.  At  all  times 
the  regulation  of  diet  has  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  treatment. 
The  truth  is  that  many  persons  resort  to  Karlsbad  because  they  have 
Kved  too  freely  and  become  too  fat.  For  such  persons,  a  part  of  the 
cure  consists  in  enforced  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food  and 
liquid.  Even  those  who  sufier  from  impaired  appetites  and  want  of 
flesh,  and  who  have  always  been  very  moderate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, are  strictly  forbidden  to  eat  and  drink  certain  things.  They  ar^ 
told  that  butter  and  cheese,  salad,  uncooked  fruit,  and  beer  must  be 
avoided  on  pain  of  death,  whilst  they  are  drinking  the  waters.  Stori^ 
as  horrible  and  as  true  as  the  ghost  stories  told  by  superstitious  nurses 
to  frighten  naughty  children  are  current  about  the  fate  of  water 
drinkers  who  have  eaten  forbidden  dainties.  One  of  these  is  to  the 
effect  that  an  Englishman,  who  was  rash  enough  to  disregard  his 
doctor's  orders,  died  suddenly  after  eating  three  cherries!  Other 
persons  are  said  to  have  nearly  lost  their  lives  by  eating  butta*  or 
drinking  a  glass  of  beer.  Yet,  while  butter  is  pronounced  unwhole- 
some now,  it  was  recommended  to  be  eaten  in  former  days  ;  a  writer 
in  1710  said  it  was  a  proper  thing,  at  the  end  of  each  meal,  to  eat  a 
quantity  of  fresh  butter,  over  which  caraway  seeds  were  strewed.  The 
■same  writer  advised  patients  to  eat  roast  meat  at  their  early  dinner, 
boiled  meat  at  their  early  supper,  and  to  drink  well-fermented  beer. 
Whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fixed  rules  of  diet  may  prove  ad- 
vantageous in  some  cases,  it  is  as  certain  that  the  rules  which  apply 
to  particular  persons  cannot  be  equally  applicable  to  others.     Patients 
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come  here  from  Bussia,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  America, 
and  other  countries.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  mode  of  living 
differs,  and  the  wise  physician,  instead  of  laying  down  uniform  rules, 
has  to  consider  the  constitution  and  hahits  of  each  individual.  Those 
who  act  otherwise  are  as  foolish  as  the  physician  who,  in  the  last 
century,  believed  that  all  diseases  had  their  origin  in  the  itch.  If  a 
patient  admitted  that  he  had  suffered  from  that  malady,  he  waa 
treated  with  the  greatest  care ;  but,  till  this  admission  was  extorted 
from  him,  he  received  no  attention.  There  are  few  things  that  may 
not  be  eaten  when  taking  a  course  of  Karlsbad  waters,  provided 
moderation  be  practised,  and  provided  the  patient  has  no  malady 
rendering  certain  articles  of  food  injurious  to  him  at  all  times. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  sort  of  diet  which  is  recommended  to 
patients  in  Karlsbad,  I  may  summarise  the  directions  given  by  Dr. 
HIawacek,  who  was  a  practising  physician  for  upwards  of  forty  years 
there,  and  whose  book  entitled  Karlsbad  contains  the  results  of  his  per- 
sonal observation  and  long  experience.     For  breakfast  he  recommends 
from  one  to  two  cups  of  coffee  and  milk,  chocolate  or  cocoa,  accom- 
panied with  two  very  small  rolls,  which,  he  is  careful  to  add,  will 
cost  two  kreutzers,  or  less  than  a  penny  each.     He  strictly  forbids 
cream  being  substituted  for  milk ;  but  he  laments  that  the  liking  for 
cream  is  too  strong  to  be  easily  overcome,  saying  that  it  is  easier  to 
wash  a  blackamoor  white  than  to  uproot  the  Karlsbad  taste  for  coffee 
with  cream.     Dinner,  he  says,  is  to  consist  of  three  courses  only — 
soup,  meat,  and  a  dish  of  vegetables ;  in  place  of  vegetables,  stewed 
fruit  or  a  light  pudding  maybe  taken.     He  objects  to  patients  dining 
at  the  table  d^hdte,  on  the  ground  that  they  may  be  tempted  to  over- 
eat themselves.    There  is  no  fear  of  anyone  succumbing  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  table  d'hote,  as  one  cannot  be  found  in  any  Karlsbad  hotel. 
The  soup  must  be  very  simple,  and  free  from  fat.    The  meat  may 
consist  of  tender  beef,  veal,  lamb,  or  mutton ;  of  pigeons,  fowls,  capons, 
pheasants,  partridges,  or  ducks ;  but  the  skin  of  these  birds  is  on  no 
account  to  be  eaten.     Hare  and  venison  are  prohibited.     Such  fish  as 
trout,  pike,  and  carp  may  be  eaten ;  but  here,  again,  the  skin  is  to  be 
left  imtouched — a  piece  of  advice  which  English  readers  will  deem 
quite  superfluous.    The  vegetables  he  allows  are  spinach,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  green  peas,  French  beans,  asparagus,  and  mashed  potatoes. 
Stewed  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  and  strawberries  are  permitted,  but 
all  pastry  is  condemned,  especially  the  sweet  biscuits,  which  are  known 
in  Karlsbad  as  ^  Oblaten,'  and  which  have  recently  been  introduced 
into  England  under  the  name  of  Karlsbad  biscuits.    In  exceptional 
cases.  Dr.  HIawacek  permits  such  raw  fruit  to  be  eaten  as  straw- 
berries, ripe  grapes,  and  sweet  oranges.     He  holds  that  white  bread 
shoidd  be  eaten  in  preference  to  black — a  preference  which  is  in  entire 
accord  with  the  English  taste — and  he  thinks  that  stale  bread  is  the 
most  wholesome — an  opinion  which  many  English  people  share. 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  93.  3  H 
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Water  he  pronounces  the  best  drink ;  after  it  he  ranks  weak  wine 
and  water.  The  wine  chosen  may  be  either  Austrian,  Bohemian, 
Hungarian,  Moselle,  or  Medoc,  but  the  quantity  drunk  must  not 
exceed  half  a  bottle  daily.  In  exertional  cases  he  permits  patients 
to  drink  a  glass  or  two  of  champagne,  or  a  glass  of  good  light  beer. 
Between  dinner  and  supper  some  Germans  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  light  meal  called  '  vesperbrod,'  which  corresponds  with  the  English 
five  o'clock  tea.  It  seems  that  oofiFee  with  cream  is  the  &vourite 
drink  at  this  meal,  and  that  a  roll  is  eaten  at  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Hlawacek  disapproves  of  the  coffee,  the  cream,  and  the  roll,  and  be 
advises  sensible  persons  to  take,  instead  of  them,  a  glass  or  two  of 
aerated  water.  This,  he  says,  will  do  them  as  much  good  as  the 
other  would  do  them  harm.  Supper  is  to  consist  of  soup,  a  roll,  some 
stewed  fruit,  or,  at  the  outside,  of  two  soft-boiled  eggs.  Those  who 
want  something  more  substantial  may  eat  a  slice  of  raw  ham,  a  per- 
mission of  which  English  patients  will  be  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
At  supper,  water  is  again  recommended  as  the  only  drink ;  but  those 
who  are  fond  of  tea  may  take  it  instead,  provided  it  be  tepid  and 
very  weak,  as  it  usually  is  in  Karlsbad.  Those  who  prefer  beer  to 
soup  may  substitute  the  one  for  the  other;  but  those  who  want  to 
give  the  mineral  water  the  best  chance  of  working  an  effectual  care 
are  advised  to  go  to  bed  fasting,  unless,  as  is  most  probable,  they 
should  suffer  severely  from  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

Dr.  Hlawacek  is  careful  to  provide  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical 
regime  for  Karlsbad  patients.     He  appears  to  think  that,  if  invalids 
do  not  keep  up  their  spirits,  they  will  not  get  up  their  strength.    He 
says  they  should  throw  off  all  worldly  cares  and  live  for  their  healthV 
sake,  without  thinking  too  much  about  their  ailments;  that  they 
should  arrange  for  having  regular  letters  from  their  &milies,  but 
should  not  exhaust  themselves  by  writing  too  much  in  return.     He 
warns  them  against  *  the  medical  vampires '  who  get  into  conversa- 
tion with  patients,  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  medical  ad- 
visers, and  give  them  bad  advice  generally.     He  advises  patients  to 
confine  their  reading  to  light  literature,  and  especially  to  newspapers, 
which  he  considers  the  lightest  of  all  reading.     If  they  will  play  at 
cards,  they  must  not  play  for  high  stakes  or  for  several  hours  at  a 
time ;  they  would  be  better  employed,  he  thinks,  in  playing  billiard^ 
or,  best  of  all,  in  taking  walks  and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Nature. 
After  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over,  the  patient  is  allowed  to  go  to 
bed.     However  drowsy  he  may  feel  during  the  day,  he  must  resist 
temptation  and  keep  awake  by  bathing  the  face  in  cold  water  or 
smelling  eau-de-Cologne.    Those  who  have  had  very  bad  nights  may 
indulge  in  a  nap  for  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  but  they  are  warae«i 
that  to  do  so  habitually  is  dangerous.     Sensible  persons  are  expected 
to  go  to  bed  at  nine  and  get  up  at  five.     In  this  case  they  can  act 
sensibly  with  the  greater  ease  if  they  have  strictly  followed   Dr. 
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Hlawacek's  advice  and  abstained  from  taking  anything  after  their 
dinner  at  one  o'clock  except  a  walk  and  a  glass  or  two  of  aerated 
water.  Famished  and  fatigued,  they  will  regard  bed  as  the  best  of 
all  places,  and  sleep  as  a  true  comforter. 

Patients  are  told  not  only  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  but  they 
are  also  minutely  instructed  how  to  act  in  other  matters  of  lesser 
moment.    Their  clothing  must  be  neither  too  heavy  and  warm,  nor 
too  light  and  tight,  the  compression  of  the  body  or  neck  impeding 
the  circulation,  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  may  have  been  acquired 
by  most  patients  before  reading  Dr.  Hlawacek's  book.   As  the  weather 
is  changeable  at  Karlsbad,  they  must  not  come  without  overcoats  and 
warm  clothes.   No  provision  is  made  for  the  cases  of  those  who,  being 
ignorant  that  the  weather  is  changeable,  omitted  to  bring  warm 
clothing  with  them.     Dr.  Hlawacek  writes :  ^  Precautions  should  be 
taken  lest  those  who  take  long  walks  during  imsettled  weather  should 
be  unprotected  when  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  £gl11s.'  This  is  a  round- 
about way  of  saying,  *  When  you  go  for  a  walk,  carry  an  umbrella.' 
Young  people  are  allowed  to  dance  whilst  they  are  at  Karlsbad,  pro- 
vided they  do  so  in  moderation ;  a  gentle  movement  of  the  body 
being  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.    Smoking  is  also  permitted  to 
regular  smokers.   They  must  be  careful,  however,  to  smoke  good  light 
cigars  or  tobacco,^  and  they  must  not  smoke  all  day  long.     No  one  is 
to  smoke  more  than  four  cigars  and  from  two  to  three  pipes.    Nor  is 
anyone  to  smoke  before  breakfast  and  on  the  way  to  the  springs. 
Those  who  suffer  from  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  a  malady  often  brought 
on  by  excessive  smoking,  and  one  which  causes  many  persons  to  take 
the  Karlsbad  waters,  are  enjoined  to  cease  smoking  altogether.    This 
injunction  will  give  most  smokers  the  less  uneasiness,  as  they  will 
find  it  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  procure  good  cigars  in  Karls* 
bad.   Dr.  Hlawacek  advises  patients  to  live  in  rooms  which  are  light, 
airy,  and  free  from  draughts  and  damp,  advice  which  is  thoroughly 
sensible,  if  somewhat  superfluous ;  but  there  may  be  more  need  of 
the  further  advice  to  give  up  taking  medicine  in  order  that  the 
healing  action  of  the  waters  may  not  be  interfered  with. 

Before  noticing  the  different  springs  and  the  place  itself,  I  may 
give  some  interesting  particulars  concerning  two  distinguished 
visitors,  one  of  them  being  Peter  the  Great,  the  other  Goethe.  Those 
concerning  the  former  I  have  found  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  the 
chief  priest  Kustodieff  before  a  meeting  of  Russians  held  at  Karlsbad 
in  honour  of  Peter  the  Great's  two  hundredth  birthday.  Peter  first 
visited  Karlsbad  in  October  1711,  doing  so  with  a  view  to  drink  the 
waters ;  but  nothing  definite  is  known  about  his  malady.  From  a 
picture  of  the  period  a  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  took  the  waters.  A  room  is  there  shown  in  which  there  is  a  bed, 
and  on  the  wall  a  board  on  which  to  chalk  the  number  of  glasses 
taken.    There  are  three  rows  of  figures,  the  third  is  blurred,  but  the 
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second  indicates  the  number  23.     An  anecdote  is  preserved  which 
shows  why  the  Czar  Peter  had  to  be  careftd  in  noting  the  number  of 
glasses.     When  the  Doctor  first  saw  him  he  ordered  that  the  Czar 
should  begin  by  drinking  three  glasses.     The  Czar  understood  him 
to  mean  tibree  pitchers,  and  selected,  out  of  the  pitchers  used  for 
bringing  water  from  the  *  Sprudel '  to  his  lodging,  the  one  which  he 
thought  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  drinking.     Lying  in  bed  he 
swallowed  the  contents  of  one  pitcher  and  had  nearly  finished  those 
of  a  second  when  the  Doctor  entered  the  room.     The  Czar  said  to 
him  :  *  I  think  I  ?hall  empty  the  second  pitcher,  but  I  cannot  possibly 
manage  to  get  down  the  contents  of  the  third.'     The  Doctor  was 
astounded  and  hastened  to  explain  the  mistake.     As  the  archives 
of  Karlsbad  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1759,  many  of  the  particulars 
concerning  the  Czar's  sojourn  are  lost ;  but  the  records  of  Teplitz 
have  been  preserved,  and  they  contain  the  following  anecdote  of  tiie 
Czar,  who  went  thither  from  Karlsbad  to  take  the  baths.     He  arrived 
at  Teplitz  on  the  5th  of  November,  1712,  and  took  a  bath  that  day. 
Although  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  110*  Fahrenheit,  he  ordered 
a  stove  to  be  placed  in  the  bathroom  and  heated  to  a  high  pitch, 
and,  before  entering  the  hot  water,  he  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of 
brandy.     Each  time  he  took  a  bath  he  remained  several  hours  in  it. 
In  the  absence  of  more  precise  information,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
over-doses  of  brandy  may  have  occasioned  the  Czar's  ailment.    He 
was  as  assiduous  at  his  devotions  as  in  drinking.    There  being  no 
Grreek  church  at  Karlsbad  then,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  daily  up 
the  side  of  the  valley,  kneel  before  a  cross  placed  there,  and  say  his 
prayers,  whilst  his  attendants  kept  away  intruders.     He  worked  as  a 
mason  at  a  house  then  building,  and  he  competed  for  and  carried  oflf 
the  prize  at  a  shooting  match.     On  both  occasions  he  displayed  his 
hasty  temper.     A  mason  regarding  him,  as  he  thought,  in  a  con- 
temptuous fashion,  he  threw  a  trowel-full  of  mortar  in  the  poor 
man's  face.     Learning  afterwards  that,  instead  of  meaning  disre- 
spect, the  mason  meant  to  express  his  astonishment  at  seeing  so 
great  a  man  working  with  a  trowel  as  a  mason,  the  Czar  repented 
him  of  his  haste  and  of  the  injury  done  to  the  mason,  and  made  him 
a  present.     In  like  manner  he  was  so  enraged  at  the  applause  of  a 
spectator  of  his  shooting,  who  was  really  surprised  at  his  skill  but 
was  supposed  by  the  Czar  to  have  made  so  much  noise  in  order  to 
distract  his   attention,  that  he  fired  at,  but  happily  missed  him. 
When  told  of  the  over-enthusiastic  spectator's  real  intention,  he  made 
amends  by  a  gift.     It  was  nearly  as  dangerous  to  applaud  the  Czar 
too  vigorously  as  it  was  to  oppose  any  of  his  whims.     Amongst  the 
mementoes  of  his  stay  at  Karlsbad  are  an  ivory  snuff-box  and  the 
legs  of  a  table  fashioned  by  himself  at  a  turning  lathe.     A  spot  on 
the  hill-slope  to  which  he  rode  on  a  bare-backed  horse  is  named 
after  him.     Most  noteworthy,  however,  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
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nected  with  his  stay  at  Karlsbad  was  that,  when  he  visited  it  in  1712 
for  the  second  time,  he  then  renewed  and  continued  the  personal 
acquaintance  with  Leibnitz,  which  he  had  first  made  at  Torgau  in 
1711.  At  Karlsbad,  the  Czar  took  counsel  with  the  great  philosopher 
as  to  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  into  Russia.  He  made  Leibnitz 
a  Privy  Councillor,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  one  thousand  thalers,  or 
1502.  Leibnite  gave  the  Czar  much  good  advice  in  return ;  but  not 
even  a  philosopher  like  Leibnitz,  or  a  Czar  like  Peter,  can  transform 
the  habits  and  manners  of  a  whole  people  ;  hence  progress  in  Russia  has 
necessarily  been  more  gradual  than  was  expected  by  the  philosopher  and 
the  sovereign  who  discussed  at  Karlsbad  the  best  way  in  which  to 
raise  the  Russian  nation  to  a  level  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Amongst  Czars,  Peter  was  a  great  man ;  Goethe  was  far  greater 
than  Peter,  because  he  was  a  great  man  amongst  men.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
small  honour  to  Karlsbad  that  it  was  one  of  Goethe^s  favourite  places 
of  resort,  that  there  he  planned  and  wrote  some  of  his  best  works, 
and  that  there  he  acquired  that  stock  of  health  which  lightened  his 
labours  and  lengthened  his  life.  He  was  thirty-six  years  old  when 
be  visited  Karlsbad  for  the  first  time.  This  was  in  1785.  He  was 
seventy-four  when,  in  1823,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  it.  A  painful 
afiection  of  the  kidneys,  from  which  he  suffered  early  in  life,  was  the 
reason  why  he  sought  for  relief  in  the  healing  waters  of  Karlsbad, 
and,  happily,  he  found  what  he  sought.  Twelve  times,  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  did  Goethe  take  a  course  of  the  Karlsbad  waters. 
He  wrote  to  Frau  von  Stein  in  1785  that  the  waters  which  he  drank 
and  in  which  he  bathed  suited  him  very  well,  and  that  the  necessity 
of  being  obliged  to  keep  company  with  his  fellows  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  him ;  all  things  having  tended,  the  ladies  included,  to 
render  his  stay  agreeable  and  interesting.  The  following  year  he 
returned  and  occupied  himself  with  preparing  for  the  press  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works.  He  told  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  that  the 
second  year's  use  of  the  waters  had'  greatly  improved  his  health ;  he 
started  off  from  Karlsbad  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1786,  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  on  his  long-contemplated  journey  to  Italy.  He 
stole  away,  as  he  says,  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  without  even 
saying  good-bye  to  his  friends,  lest  they  should  seek  to  detain  him 
longer.  He  did  not  return  to  Karlsbad  for  nine  years.  In  a  letter 
to  Schiller,  written  in  July  1795,  he  says  that  he  was  welcomed  as  a 
famous  author,  but  that  some  persons  confounded  him  with  another 
^vriter  of  the  day.  Thus  a  charming  lady  told  him  that  she  had  read 
his  last  work  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  that  ^  Ardinghello '  had 
interested  her  in  the  highest  degree — the  actual  author  of  this 
romance  being  Heinse.  In  another  letter  he  records  that  the  waters 
^ere  effecting  a  cure,  and  that  he  scrupulously  observed  the  prescribed 
rules — getting  up  at  five,  passing  his  days  in  idleness,  mixing  with 
the  people,  and  enjoying  much  conversation,  and  some  adventures. 
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That  be  was  not  wholly  idle  is  shown  by  his  adding  that  be  bad 
written  the  fifth  book  of  Wilhelm  Meisievj  and  was  about  to  finisb 
the  sixth.  Eleven  years  passed  away  before  Croetbe,  for  the  fourth 
time,  visited  Karlsbad.     This  was  in   1806.     He  put  up  at  the 

*  Three  Moors,'  a  lodging-house  to  which  he  always  returned ;  partlj, 
it  is  alleged,  out  of  a  special  liking  for  the  landlady,  Frau  HeiUfng*- 
gotter.  He  was  then  fifty-seven,  and  his  visit  was  the  result  of 
medical  orders,  his  own  opinion  being  that  the  waters  would  not  do 
him  any  good  this  time.  However,  he  was  so  much,  and  so  speedily 
the  better  for  his  visit  that  he  regretted  having  postponed  it  so  long. 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  busied  himself  with  study- 
ing botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  The  curious  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  valley  in  which  Karlsbad  lies  and  through  which  the 
Tepel  flows,  interesting  him  exceedingly,  and  he  was  assiduous  in 
investigating  the  origin  of  the  mineral  waters.  He  said  that  he 
never  left  this  place  without  an  addition  to  his  stock  of  information. 
Later  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  *  Bohemian  mountain  range,'  which 
became  the  guide  to  explorers  of  it.  He  wrote  to  Herr  Voigt  on  the 
12thof  Jidy  that— 

the  waters  suit  me  very  well^  and  I  do  not  desire  to  be  better  than  I  am  now, 
if  it  would  only  last.  Miiller,  the  stonecutter,  is  the  same  old  man,  and  he  has 
been  induced  by  the  new  mineralogists  to  strive  after  some  novelty ;  he  haa  really 
collected  some  veiy  pretty  things,  and  I  shall  bring  away  with  me  a  set  of  them  for 
my  cabinet.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  visitors'  list  shows  that  542  ponsons  have 
arrived ;  as  in  former  years  they  belong  to  all  nations,  conditions,  and  creods,  and 
they  all  use  tlie  warm  springs  for'  the  recovery  of  their  health.    This  year  the 

*  Neubrunn '  is  the  most  fashionable,  because  it  specially  suits  the  gentler  sex. 

A  few  days  later  he  informed  Frau  von  Stein :  '  I  am  in  capital  con- 
dition. My  health  has  been  re-established  without  the  aid  of  phyac, 
and  solely  by  drinking  and  bathing  in  the  waters.'  He  adds  that  the 
number  of  visitors  had  increased  to  650.  Leaving  Karlsbad  and 
Bohemia  early  in  August,  Goethe  remarked  that  their  peacefulnes 
gave  him  the  impression  of  being  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  year 
1806  was  not  a  quiet  one  elsewhere.  Returning  in  the  following 
year,  Goethe  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  mineralogy  of  Karlsbad,  which 
was  printed  there.  The  waters  continued  to  benefit  him,  only  a 
change  was  made  in  the  treatment ;  he  gave  up  taking  those  of  the 
hot '  Sprudel,'  and  drank  the  cooler  waters  of  other  springs.  He  was 
very  ill  on  arriving,  and  he  became  worse  owing  to  a  mistake  in  using 
the  waters ;  however,  he  was  restored  to  good  health  in  six  weeks' 
time.  He  wrote  some  of  his  minor  works  during  this  visit*  His  son 
and  the  Dukes  of  Coburg  and  Saxe  Weimar  were  visitors  at  the  same 
time.  The  only  things  worthy  of  note  in  his  visit  during  1808  is  a 
passage  in  a  letter  to  Knebel  to  the  effect  that  he  had  given  up  read- 
ing the  newspapers,  as  they  contained  so  much  that  was  false  and 
misleading,  and  that  his  friends  kept  him  perfectly  well  informed 
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about  the  news  of  the  day.  He  remarks,  too,  that  the  threatening 
aspect  and  uncertain  state  of  affairs  rendered  strangers  chary  of  dis- 
cussing political  matters.  One  of  the  Karlsbad  industries,  one,  too, 
which  is  still  prosecuted,  though  the  competition  of  machinery  ren- 
ders it  daily  more  unprofitable,  is  pin-making.  The  Karlsbad  pins 
have  always  been  in  request,  and  this  will  explain  the  following  short 
passage  in  a  letter  from  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Stein :  *  I  am  very  well. 
Along  with  this  you  will  receive  a  pound  of  pins,  costing  2  thalers 
12  groschen  (about  7«.),  owing  to  the  dearness  of  brass.  Brass  is  no 
longer  drawn  into  wire,  being  too  much  in  demand  for  cazmon.' 
Again,  writing  on  the  16th  of  August,  he  says : — 

I  am  well,  and  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  summer.  I  have  had 
the  experience  of  all  sorts  of  society,  from  the  most  complete  solitude  to  the  greatest 
noise  and  bustle,  succeeded  by  solitude  again.  Thus  the  summer  season  at  a  watei^ 
ing-place  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  man's  life.  So  it  has  been  as  regards  the 
weather.  The  finest  May  days,  rain,  heat,  and  damp,  misty  evenings,  anticipating 
those  of  autumn,  and  the  most  beautiful  moonlight  nights,  succeeding  each  other ; 
these  we  find  everywhere,  yet  in  the  mountain  range  and  valleys  of  this  locality 
one  is  the  more  impressed  with  them,  as  they  afllect  us  in  a  more  characteristic 
fashion.    At  times  the  heat  is  like  that  of  an  oven,  and  the  rain  is  like  a  deluge. 

Goethe  notes  that  the  Duke  of  Grotha,  who  was  then  at  Karlsbad, 
had  the  bad  habit  of  always  making  one  of  his  guests  the  butt  of  his 
wit  and  ridicule,  but  that  the  Duke  spared  him.  He  expresses  his 
surprise  at  the  occasional  flashes  of  clever  observation  and  repartee 
which  the  Duke  displayed  in  company.  Goethe  also  records  that  he 
worked  as  hard  at  this  time  as  if  he  had  still  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  He  spent  three  months  and  a  half  in  Karlsbad  during  1808. 
Revisiting  it  in  1810,  he  was  there  when  the  Empress  Maria  Ludovica 
arrived,  and  he  wrote  verses  in  her  honour  which  his  least  critical 
admirers  praise  the  most  highly.  Not  being  so  much  benefited  in 
health  as  he  hoped  to  be,  he  went  to  Teplitz,  where  his  health  im- 
proved. He  blamed  the  continuous  bad  weather  at  Karlsbad  as  the 
<;ause  of  his  illness,  and  expressed  his  regret  to  have  to  find  fault 
with  '  a  place  which  he  loved  so  well.'  Nothing  deserves  mention 
about  his  stay  during  181 1  except  that  he  informed  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar  that  'Picknicks'  were  very  common.  His  wife  was 
with  him  for  part  of  the  time,  and  she  did  not  please  the  ladies  who 
were  Goethe's  ardent  worshippers.  Frau  von  Schiller  writes  con- 
temptuously about  'Goethe's  corpulent  better-half.'  In  1812,  he 
returned  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  he  was  the  third  arrival  of  the  season. 
He  had  a  sharp  attack  of  his  old  malady,  which  confined  him  to  the 
house  for  several  weeks ;  he  went  to  Teplitz  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  returned  to  Karlsbad,  which  he  did  not  leave  till  September, 
his  stay  lasting  four  months.  During  that  period  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Wilhelm  von  Humbolt,  who  wrote  to  him  afterwards 
expressing  the  great  pleasure  he  had  in  conversing  with  him,  being 
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especially  struck  with  the  views  about  Shakespeare  expressed  duriBg 
their  walks,  which  he  begged  Goethe  to  set  forth  in  writing.  Five 
years  elapsed  before  his  revisiting  Karlsbad ;  when  he  did  so,  in  1818, 
he  made  Prince  Bliicher's  acquaintance  there,  and  he  heard  Madame 
Gatalani  sing.  So  pleased  was  he  with  the  songstress  that  he  wrote 
a  few  lines  to  the  effect  that  she  had  made  him  appreciate  for  the 
first  time  the  advantage  of  men  having  ears.  On  the  28th  of  August^ 
1819,  being  his  birthday,  he  paid  his  eleventh  visit  to  Karlsbad,  and 
he  was  present  there  when  Prince  Mettemich,  Count  Bemstorff,  and 
Count  Kaunitz  assembled  together  to  unite  together  Austria,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Hanover,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  a  conspiracy  against 
human  freedom,  which  was  the  last  combined  attempt  of  the  despots 
of  Germany  to  keep  their  subjects  in  abject  bondage.  The  twelfth 
and  last  time  Goethe  visited  Karlsbad  for  the  sake  of  the  waters  was 
in  1820.  He  was  still  active  in  researches  of  all  kinds.  Anticipatu^ 
Mr.  Ruskin,  he  busied  himself  during  his  journey  in  noting  the  dond 
formations,  keeping  for  a  time  a  diary  in  which  he  entered  the  varioas 
atmospheric  conditions  and  appearances  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  particular  forms  of  the  clouds.  He  attended  a 
wedding,  the  persons  present  representing  the  middle  class  ;  he  sa^ 
that  by  conversing  with  them  '  he  gained  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  Karlsbad  than  he  previously  had,  having  till  then  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  place  as  a  large  hospital  and  hotel.'  In  1823 
he  paid  Karlsbad  a  flying  visit,  the  attraction  being  Fraulein  Ulrike 
von  Lewezow,  a  young  and  charming  lady,  who  had  smitten  the  great 
poet's  very  susceptible  heart,  and  who,  owing  probably  to  bis  being 
seventy-four,  received  and  declined  the  offer  of  his  hand. 

The  sixty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Goethe  last  saw  Karlsbad 
have  been  crowded  with  changes.  He  would  not  recognise  some  of  his 
old  habitations  and  beloved  haunts.  The  houses  in  which  he  stayed  or 
those  which  have  been  built  upon  their  sites  bear  inscriptions  of  the 
fact  of  his  residence.  A  place  in  the  town  is  called  after  him :  his 
marble  bust,  the  first  monument  erected  to  his  honour  in  Austria,  is 
one  of  the  artistic  charms  of  Karlsbad.  More  fortunate  than  Peter 
the  Great,  the  countless  strangers  who  know  the  German  tongue  can 
learn  from  the  inscriptions  on  tablets  which  of  the  houses  were  con- 
secrated by  Goethe's  presence.  The  very  small  number  of  visitors  who 
read  Bussian  can  alone  learn  from  tablets  outside  the  houses  that  the 
Czar  Peter  once  lived  and  laboured  in  them. 

Visitors  to  Karlsbad  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
behind  them  some  token  of  their  stay  there,  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
benefit  received.  Instead  of  merely  writing  their  names  on  wooden 
benches,  carving  them  on  trees,  or  cutting  them  in  stones,  they  have 
had  inscriptions  painted  on  metal  or  wooden  tablets,  and  have  had 
these  tablets  fixed  in  conspicuous  places*  A  granite  obelisk  erected 
last  year  bears  inscriptions  in  Hungarian,  French,  and  German^  to 
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the  effect  that  it  is  a  thank-offering  to  Karlsbad  from  grateful 
Hungarians.  In  1859,  Kiss,  the  great  Prussian  sculptor,  carved  an 
image  in  the  solid  rock  as  a  testimony  of  good  wishes  and  his  skill. 
Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  the  French  tongue,  and  they  are 
sometimes  couched  in  a  variety  of  French  which  would  be  unfamiliar 
in  France.  A  Count  Findlater,  who  is  sometimes  called  Lord 
Findlater,  but  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  to  have  Reen  in  the 
English  peerage,  was  conspicuous  and  energetic  at  the  end  of  laat 
century  in  improving  the  walks  about  Karlsbad,  and  for  this  the 
burghers  have  honoured  him  with  a  memorial  in  stone.  He  erected 
a  covered  resting-place  for  weary  wayfarers  in  1801,  wherein  he 
placed  a  French  inscription,  expressive  of  his  gratitude  for  having 
lived  under  Hhe  mild  and  paternal  laws  of  Austria.'  Those  who 
know  what  the  laws  of  Austria  were  at  that  period  must  be  aware 
that,  whilst  they  favoured  men  of  birth  or  fortune,  they  were  scourges 
of  scorpions  for  the  body  of  the  people.  As  many  of  the  inscriptions 
are  in  some  Slav  tongue  they  escape  both  attention  and  criticism 
from  the  majority  of  visitors.  I  observed  but  one  in  English :  it 
consisted  of  a  few  verses  on  the  back  of  one  of  two  stone  seats  which 
had  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  Lady  Henrietta  Maria  Stanley  of 
Alderley;  the  dates  being  1842,  1878.  I  quote  the  verses  which 
give  expression  to  a  kindly  sentiment : — 

To  the  bright  town  that  gave  me  health  and  rest 
Year  after  year  in  life's  quick  pilgrimage, 
Grateful  I  dedicate  these  seats,  a  nest 
Where  youthful  love  may  talk,  and  wayworn  age, 
Kememhering  all  that  life  has  lost  and  given, 
May  pause  and  think  upon  the  rest  of  Heaven  ! 

.On  the  back  of  the  other  seat  are  a  few  beautiful  lines  from  Goethe, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  translate  adequately,  and  which  express  in 
exquisite  words  how,  for  all  toilers,  there  is  repose  at  last.  Several 
visitors  have  commemorated  their  stay  here  by  causing  walks  through 
the  woods  to  be  cut  at  their  own  expense.  Amongst  them  is  the 
'  Sussell  W^,'  for  which  the  town  is  indebted  to  two  nephews  of  the 
late  Earl  Bussell,  who,  in  their  youth,  lived  for  some  time  in  Karlsbad 
with  their  mother.  One  was  Arthur,  the  other  Odo  Russell.  As  I 
write  these  lines  the  sad  news  comes  from  Berlin  that  the  latter,  re- 
cently known  as  Lord  Ampthill,  has  suddenly  passed  away  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  and  the  fulness  of  his  powers.  His  great  and  most 
efficient  services  require  no  eulogy.  In  conmion  with  all  who  had 
made  his  personal  acquaintance,  I  feel  his  untimely  death  to  be  a 
calamity  of  no  common  kind.  It  might  have  been  averted  had  he 
been  able  to  leave  Berlin  for  Karlsbad,  where  rooms  had  been  engaged 
for  him.  Last  year  he  came  to  Karlsbad  in  greatly  impaired  health, 
and  he  left  it  much  better.  Diplomatic  business  detaining  him  in 
Berlin,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  he  died  at  his  post,  a  martyr  to  duty. 
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The  number  of  picturesque  walks  in  and  about  Karlsbad  is  one  of 
its  many  attractions.     No  less  than  twenty  exist ;  they  are  all  through 
scenery  alike  varied  and  charming,  and  the  pathway  in  each  case  is 
excellently  kept.    'A  charm  of  these  woods  and  walks  is  the  number 
and  tameness  of  the  birds.     This  is  due  to  the  care  taken  of  than,  a 
society  existing  for  providing  food  for  the  feathered  songsters.    In 
and  near  the  town  itself  there  are  weighing  machines  at  short  inter- 
vals.    A  man,  who  can  make  a  living  in  no  other  way,  provides  a 
weighing-machine  for  the  use  of  the  visitors  who  are  concerned  about 
their  weight,  and  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients.    Some 
delicate  invalids  take  the  waters  in  order  to  regain  health  and  flesh, 
and  they  seem  delighted  when  they  find  that  they  have  added  several 
pounds  to  their  weight.     Yet  their  joy  does  not  appear  equal  to  that 
openly  manifested  by  those  who  find  themselves  growing  thinner  and 
lighter  day  after  day.    The  visitors  most  open  in  showing  pleasure  at 
becoming  lighter  generally  belong  to  what  is  commonly  regsuxled  as  the 
fairer  and  gentler,  but  what  here  appears  to  be  the  fatter  and  heavier 
sex.     Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  of  many  stout  persons  resorting  to  Karlsbad 
for  treatment  that  has  led  some  English  physicians  to  regard  the 
waters  as  strong  purgatives  and  nothing  more.     That  they  are  strong 
is  beyond  question;  but  that   they  are  solely  fitted  for  removing 
superfluous  fat  is  a  mistake.     I  shall  not  discuss  their  medicinal  jffo- 
perties :  this  lies  within  the  physician's  province,  and,  for  this  reason, 
it  is  highly  imprudent  to  drink  the  waters  without  medical  advice. 
But  I  may  note,  as  interesting  and  indisputable,  the  fact  that  in  one 
malady — the  formation  of  gall  stones — they  are  regarded  as  a  specific, 
and  that  they  have  proved  of  singular  efficacy  in  certain  obscure  and 
puzzling  diseases.     Dr.  Hufeland,  whose  Art  of  Prolonging  Life  used 
to  be  a  favourite  work,  wrote  in  1815  in  strong  praise  of  these  waters 
generally,  and  especially  as  to  their  virtue  in  alleviating  or  curing 
diabetes.     Dr.  Seegen,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  medical  &culty 
of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  who  for  many  years  has  been  the 
most  esteemed  consulting  physician  during  the  season  at  Karlsbad, 
has  confirmed  Hufeland's  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  waters  in  arrest- 
ing or  removing  that  malady.     So  well  is  this  known  that  Karlsbad 
has  been  named  a  large  hospital  for  diabetic  patients.     As  to  the 
proved  efficacy  of  the  waters  in  other  diseases,  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  competent  medical  men ;  but  why  they  prove  effi- 
cacious in  any  case  remains  an  unsolved  problem.     The  principal 
springs  are  five  in  number,  and  are  alike  in  their  chemical  composi- 
tion :  but  they  diflfer  in  temperature.     The  *  Sprudel,'  which  is  the 
hottest,  has  a  temperature  of  165°;  the  ^  Schlossbrunn,'  one  of  the 
coolest,  has  a  temperature  of  1 24°  Fahrenheit.     A  new  one,  whidi 
has  just  been  discovered,  is  said  to  resemble  those  of  Marienbad.    It 
is  easy  enough,  indeed,  to  discover  a  spring  by  boring  anywhere 
within  a  certain  area.     More  than  once,  in  the  history  of  the  town^ 
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there  has  been  a  disastrous  outbarst  of  scalding  water,  and  earth- 
quakes have  occurred.  No  little  care  is  required  to  keep  the 
^  Sprudel '  on  its  good  behaviour.  It  is  a  useful  and  health^giving 
friend,  but  a  most  dangerous  enemy.  There  are  bath-houses,  in 
which  patients  bathe  in  mineral  water,  and  others  in  which  <  Moor ' 
baths  are  taken.  If  a  ^  Moor '  bath  be  as  curative  as  is  alleged, 
then  a  fortune  is  to  be  easily  made  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland.  A  <  Moor '  bath  is  simply  a  solution  of  peat  in  water ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  an  artificial  warm  peat  bog.  The  patient  who  takes 
one  realises  practically  the  meaning  of  ^  wallowing  in  the  mire.'  The 
sensation  is  less  unpleasant  than  the  appearance  of  the  bath. 

A  part  of  the  '  cure '  at  Karlsbad  consists  in  drinking  Giesshiibler 
mineral  water  at  or  between  meals.  The  water  is  pleasant  and  spark- 
ling, and  it  is  said  to  possess  many  virtues.  An  excursion  to  the 
place  where  it  is  found  is  made  by  most  of  the  visitors  to  Karlsbad. 
The  distance  is  seven  miles  and  a  half,  and  the  road  thither  passes 
through  romantic  scenery.  Situated  in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Eger,  Giesshiibl-Puchstein  is  a  very  pretty  little  watering-place. 
The  chief  spring  is  called  King  Otto's  spring  in  honour,  of  the  King 
of  the  Greeks  who  visited  this  place  and  drank  the  waters  in  1852. 
About  110  feet  above  the  river  bank,  this  spring  wells  up  through  a 
cleft  in  the  granite  rock  of  which  the  slope  is  formed.  From  the 
tenth  edition  of  a  small  work  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Loschner,  I  learn 
that  the  Giesshiibl  water  has  long  been  known  and  valued,  being  in 
request  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  It  seems  to  have 
been  always  a  regular  adjunct  to  the  treatment  in  Karlsbad.  Dr. 
Payer,  who  wrote  in  1522,  and  Dr.  Summer  in  1571,  about  the  waters 
of  the  latter  place,  both  recommend  the  use  of  Giesshiibler  water 
also.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  Archduchess  Ferdinand  took  baths 
at  Karlsbad  in  1J71  and  1574,  she  drank  Giesshiibler  water  under 
medical  advice.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  it  up  to  1805 ; 
agencies  were  opened  for  its  sale  in  Prague  and  Vienna,  and  it  was 
regularly  supplied  to  the  Imperial  Court.  But,  between  1805  and 
1829,  the  sale  of  the  water  fell  off,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  place 
whence  it  came  seemed  forgotten.  This  is  attributed  to  the  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  it  was  bottled.  Since  1829  greater  care  is 
taken  in  bottling  it,  and  now  the  number  of  bottles  sent  away  yearly 
is  upwards  of  four  millions.  Throughout  Austria  and  some  parts  of 
Germany  this  water  is  as  well  known,  and  is  as  much  drunk,  as 
ApoUinaris  is  in  England.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  naturally 
charged  with  enough  carbonic  acid  gas  to  be  at  once  pleasant  and 
easily  digestible.  When  exported  to  England  it  is,  like  the  Apol- 
linaris,'  prepared  for  the  English  market;  in  other  words,  it  is 
artificially  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Those  persons  in 
England  who  wish  to  enjoy  Giesshiibler  water  as  they  do  who  drink  it 
in  Austria,  should  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  it  in  its  natural 
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state.  When  bottled  and  sold  in  that  state,  there  are  no  wires 
over  the  corks ;  when  artificially  prepared  the  corks  are  wired,  and 
the  bottles  resemble  in  shape  those  in  which  ApoUinaris  is  sold. 

A  certain  number  of  patients  go  to  Griesshiibl-Puchstein  for 
treatment.  Taken  internally  and  externally  the  water  is  said  by  Dr. 
Loschner  to  be  efficacious  in  bronchial  irritation,  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  and  gout.  A  whey  cure  and  a  cold-water  cure  are  also  pro- 
vided for  the  visitors  to  Giesshiibl-Puchstein.  Quite  as  good  as 
either  may  be  the  open-air  cure,  as  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and 
the  walks  and  scenery  are  so  attractive  as  to  tempt  the  visitors  to 
remain  out  of  doors.  Not  yet  being  accessible  by  rail,  the  place  is 
niuch  less  frequented  than  those  which  are  more  easily  reached.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  enjoyable  than  if  it  were  overrun  hj 
scampering  tourists.  Amongst  the  watering-places  of  Bohemia,  one 
of  the  most  charming  is  Giesshiibl-Puchstein. 

Karlsbad  is  no  place  for  the  mere  seeker  after  pleasure.  The 
waters  are  what  the  French  and  Germans  term  ^  serious,'  and  life  th^e 
during  the  season  is  serious  also.  In  the  days  that  Goethe  was  a 
visitor  much  more  amusement  and  variety  prevailed.  The  visitors 
being  then  fewer  in  number,  it  was  possible  to  get  up  entertainments 
at  which  they  could  all  be  present.  A  very  marked  change  occurred 
in  1852.  Till  then  every  visitor's  arrival  was  welcomed  by  a  blast  on 
a  horn  from  the  castle  tower,  and  by  a  serenade  outside  the  house  in 
which  he  lodged.  In  England  at  one  time,  when  a  distinguished 
person  landed  at  a  sea-port,  the  church-bells  were  rung  in  his  honour. 
Afterwards  the  bell-ringers  waited  upon  him,  and  they  were  not 
complimentary  in  their  remarks  if  he  failed  to  reward  them  hand- 
somely. The  blowing  of  horns  and  the  playing  of  bands  at  KarlalMul 
were  followed  by  applications  for  gratuities.  Now,  each  visitor  pays 
a  sum  to  the  town  not  exceeding  fifteen  florins,  and  for  this  he  is 
allowed  to  listen  to  the  town  bend  and  drink,  but  not  bathe  in  the 
mineral  waters  without  further  charge.  He  has  plenty  of  other 
payments  to  make.  In  the  season,  Karlsbad  is  a  very  expensive  ^ 
well  as  a  serious  place  of  abode.  Whilst  the  coming  guest  is  no 
longer  welcomed  with  the  blowing  of  horns,  the  parting  one  is  nov 
sped  on  his  way  with  flowers.  Large  bouquets  and  baskets  of 
flowers  are  placed  in  the  carriage  which  conveys  the  homeward 
bound  traveller  to  the  railway  station.  Ladies  are  said  to  prize  these 
manifestations  of  good  feeling  so  highly  that,  if  they  cannot  count 
upon  gifts  of  flowers,  they  will  pay  for  the  flowers  that  are  handed 
to  them.  To  present  a  small  bouquet  is  a  graceful  attention;  but, 
when  a  carriage  is  so  encumbered  with  flowers  that  little  room  is  left 
for  anything  else,  the  compliment  is  converted  into  a  farce.  At  the 
railway  station,  or  shortly  after  leaving  it,  the  superabundant  floral 
tributes  cease  to  charm,  and  they  are  thrown  away.  When  a  pleasant 
custom  is  exaggerated  till  it  becomes  ridiculous  in  all  eyes  save  those 
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of  vain  women  and  florists,  it  should  be  discountenanced  and  dis- 
continued. The  parting  guest  cares  less  about  presents  of  flowers  than 
about  the  benefits  he  has  gained  from  the  waters.  Many  visitors  to 
Karlsbad  renew  their  youth  there,  and  they  return  home  highly  pleased 
as  well  as  glad  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  received  ample  com- 
peDsation  for  weeks  of  enforced  abstemiousness  and  wearisome  water- 
drinking  or  bathing.  Others  are  less  fortunate.  They  go  away  without 
experiencing  any  sensible  improvement,  and  fearing  that  they  have 
foolishly  wasted  their  time  and  substance  in  a  vain  quest  after 
health.  Yet  hope  *  adorns  and  cheers  their  way.'  They  may  console 
themselves  with  the  expectation  which  physicians  encourage,  that 
the  most  marked  advantage  of  treatment  at  Karlsbad  is  often  reaped 
after  many  days.  Thus,  both  those  who  rejoice  in  renewed  health, 
and  those  who  anticipate  a  like  blessing  in  the  future,  have  good  cause 
for  gratitude;  and  they  may,  with  hearts  nearly  as  light  as  their 
purses,  bid  a  hearty  farewell  to  Karlsbad,  the  beautiful  and  beneficent 
queen  of  Bohemian  watering-places. 

W.  Frasek  Rab. 
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'  over-pressure: 


The  question  of  alleged  '  over-pressiire '  in  elementary  schooLs  has 
lately  been  brought  into  considerable  prominence;  we  are  told 
that  we  are  buying  our  education  too  dear,  and  laying  up  for  fdtuie 
generations  the  seeds  of  debility  and  disease.  The  public  are  natur- 
ally alarmed,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  over-pressure  exists, 
and  whether,  if  so,  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  relieve 
it.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  important  question  than  one 
involving,  as  this  does,  the  health  and  happiness  of  many  millions  of 
children  of  the  poorest  classes — children  for  whose  educational  welfare 
the  State  has  made  itself  responsible.  And  it  is,  I  think,  unfortimate 
that  the  real  issues  have  of  late  been  obscured  by  the  personal  con- 
troversy carried  on,  with  much  humour,  by  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  and 
Mr.  Fitch.  Into  this  controversy  I  do  not  propose  to  enter ;  and 
though  I  disagree  with  most  of  Dr.  Browne's  conclusions,  and  am 
very  sceptical  as  to  his  premisses,  I  cannot  regret  the  publicity  which 
has  been  given  to  his  views. 

The  cry  of  over-pressure  appears  to  come  from  three  different 
quarters.  Certain  doctors  have  declared  that  over-pressure  exists  to  a 
very  serious  extent,  and  certain  teachers  support  the  assertion; 
while  that  portion  of  the  general  public  who  are  opposed  to  any  system 
of  State-aided  education,  or  who  believe  that  three  (small)  r's 
should  be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  elementary  instruction — but  who, 
at  this  time  of  day,  are  afraid  openly  to  oppose  education — joyfully 
re-echo  the  cry,  as  likely  to  injure  the  Cause.  The  animus  of 
some  and  the  ignorance  of  others  are  shown  by  the  way  in  which  over- 
pressure is  always  ascribed  to  ^  School-Board  education.'  The  fiust 
is  ignored  that  the  Voluntary  system,  which  provides  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  scholars,  is  necessarily  included  in  the  indictment ; 
and,  indeed,  over-pressure  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  Board  than  in 
Voluntary  schools,  for  a  greater  command  of  money  enables  School 
Boards  to  provide  more  suitable  buildings  and  appliances,  and  to  be 
more  indifferent  to  the  grant. 

No  one  would  for  a  moment  question  the  bona  fides  of  the  doctors, 
or  doubt  that  their  complaints  and  suggestions  are  made  with  a  Tiew 
of  benefiting  the  children ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  after  all, 
they  only  see  one  side  of  the  question,  and  that  the  worst.    They 
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are  a  little  apt  to  forget  that  most  of  the  conditions  of  child-life 
are  beyond  the  control  of  Education  Acts,  and  to  attribute  to  the 
attendance  at  school,  evils  which  are  really  owing  to  the  miserable 
surroundings  of  the  home.  To  hear  them  talk  of  over-pressure,  of 
the  bad  light,  and  bad  ventilation  of  schools,  one  would  imagine 
that  they  knew  little  of  the  interiors  of  the  homes  of  the  poor,  where 
there  is  very  little  light,  where  ventilation  is  unknown,  and  where  brain 
pressure  is  freely  supplied  by  a  scolding  mother  and  a  screaming  baby. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Faculty 
have  never  yet  been  given  on  really  medical  or  scientific  grounds,  and 
that  therefore  the  opinion  of  a  layman,  practically  conversant  with 
the  subject  of  education,  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  a  doctor,  who 
probably  does  not  possess — why  should  he?— any  but  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  interior  working  of  the  school,  or  any  special 
information  which  entitles  him  to  generalise  and  dogmatise  on  matters 
of  education.  The  Bradford  case  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  taken  up.  Fifty-three  medical  men  signed 
a  memorial  to  the  Bradford  School  Board  on  the  subject  of  over- 
pressure, especially  with  r^ard  to  home  lessons.  The  School  Board 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  the  committee 
issued  a  circular  to  the  medical  men  of  the  town,  asking  for  informa- 
tion of  any  cases  of  over-pressure  which  might  have  come  within  their 
cognisance.  Of  the  fifty-three  doctors  who  had  signed  the  memorial 
only  twenty-one  replied  to  the  circular.  Desiring  to  carry  the  inquiry 
further,  the  committee  requested  the  memorialists  to  appoint  some 
of  their  number  to  meet  and  discuss  the  matter  with  them ;  to  which 
the  medical  men  replied  that  they '  unanimously '  decUned  the  proposal, 
,  *  as  unlikely  to  serve  any  useful  purpose,  or  to  modify  the  opinion 
already  eocpreaaed  in  the  memorial!  ' 

The  teachers  are  in  a  position  to  speak  with  more  authority. 
But  if  we  are  to  take  their  own  account  of  themselves,  as  gathered 
from  their  publications  and  from  their  spokesmen,  they  join  in  the 
cry  of  over-pressure  chiefly  in  order  to  discredit  the  system  of 
'payment  by  results.'  In  an  ofiBcial  letter  from  the  National 
Union  of  Elementary  Teachers — the  teachers'  trades  union — to  the 
Department  (November  27,  1883),  it  is  stated  that  'nearly  all  the 
over-pressure  in  this  country  may  be  traced'  to  the  system  by 
which  '  the  payment  of  the  grant  depends  on  the  individual  powers 
of  the  scholars.'  The  letter  adds,  moreover,  that  the  teachers  '  are 
of  opinion  that  so  long  as  high  grants  can  be  obtained  by  over- 
pressure, and  in  many  cases  in  no  other  way,  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is,  managers  will  demand,  and  teachers  will 
be  compelled  to  obtain,  high  grants.'  To  which  we  may  fairly  reply 
that,  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  the  State  must 
have  some  guarantee  that  the  public  money  is  really  earned  and  no 
children  wilfully  neglected ;  while  the  grant  given  for  general  merit 
is  intended  to  secure  that  the  teacher  shall  teach  according  to  the 
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spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  the  Code.  But  it  must  be  admitted, 
I  fear,  that  under  any  system  by  which  the  reward  is  at  all  appor- 
tioned to  the  work  (that  is  to  say  under  any  efficient  system),  the 
child  must  be  a  grant-earner  and  the  teacher  a  grant-producer; 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  improvements  lately  introduced 
into  our  educational  system,  will  do  much  to  diminish  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  strain  of  which  complaint  is  made. 

In  examining  into  the  matter,  we  are  obliged  to  start  with  the 
assumption  that,  whatever  system  of  education  be  adopted,  and  how- 
ever judiciously  it  be  administered,  it  cannot  provide  against  all 
the  ills  to  which  child-flesh  is  unfortunately  heir.  As  long  as  chil- 
dren, teachers,  and  schools  vary  and  compete,  as  long  as  there  are 
sickly  and  nervous,  precocious  and  dull  children,  as  long  as  there  is 
sin,  sorrow,  and  suffering  among  the  parents,  so  long  will  overstrain 
occur.  Universal  compulsory  education  has  brought  into  school 
children  whose  surroundings  are  of  the  poorest  and  worst,  and  has 
thus  exposed  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  were  formerly  hid  from 
view.  But  though  under-feeding  and  irregularity  are  the  precursors 
of  over-pressure,  no  Education  Act  can  cause  these  children  to  be 
well-fed,  or  can  ensure  absolute  regularity  of  attendance. 

By  <  over-pressure,'  as  the  word  is  ordinarily  used,  is  meant,  I 
suppose,  that  the  bodily  health  and  mental  growth  of  the  children  are 
impaired,  and  that  their  lives  are  made  less  happy,  by  some  action  on 
the  part  of  the  school  authorities.  The  question,  then,  resolves  itself 
into  this : — ^Do  the  children  lose  more  than  they  gain  by  compulsory 
education  ?  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  on  the  whole  healthier  and 
happier  than  were  the  children  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  did  not  attend  school  at  all,  while  Uie  curricolom  of 
the  other  third  consisted  of  ^  the  alphabet  at  one  end  and  the  birch 
at  the  other  ?  * 

Of  course  the  existing  system  of  public  instruction  is  not  perfect — 
far  from  it.  But,  given  compulsory  education,  there  must  be  some 
Code,  and  there  must  be  some  system  of  regulating  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money.  The  Une  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  wherever 
it  is  drawn — we  see  this  in  every  department  of  life — there  will  be 
some  difficulties  and  some  hardships.  However  high,  or  however 
low,  it  will  be  too  low,  or  too  high,  for  some.  To  lower  the  standard 
of  attainments  would  not  benefit  the  backward  or  the  dullard,  while 
it  would  work  a  serious  injustice,  not  merely  to  the  clever,  but  to  the 
ordinary  child,  for  whom  it  is  acknowledged  the  present  Code,  if 
properly  administered,  is  by  no  means  too  severe. 

The  alleged  *  over-pressure ' — which,  for  myself,  I  believe  to  be 
altogether  vastly  exaggerated-— may  be  divided  into  acute  cases  and 
general  over-strain.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  four  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  children  in  elementary  schools,  mwy  thousands 
of  whom  must  be  weakly,  ailing,  and  under-fed,  and  that  every 
possible  case  of  '  educational   tyranny '   would  have  been  brought 
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forward,  we  may,  I  thinks  be  astonifihed,  as  well  as  thankful,  that  so 
very  few  cases  of  breakdown  can  be  produced.  These  cases,  instead  of 
numbering  .hundreds,  or  even  scores,  are  few.  and  very  far.  between, 
and  only  amount,  to  a  fraction  out  of  the  number  of  dull  and  weakly 
children,  who,  if  the  pressure  were  as  severe  as  aU^^,  would  long 
ago  infallibly  have  broken  down  under  the  strain.  Moreover,  while 
the  numb^  of  cases  attributed  to  over-pressure  is  actually  very  small, 
most  of  them  have  collapsed  at  the  point  required  to  connect  the 
illness  even  with  attendance  at  school ;  and,  contrary  to  general 
belief,  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  more  or  less 
shown  that  education  aggravated  the  mischief,  the  children  were  not 
dullards  overstrained  in  order  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill,  but  anxious, 
sensitive,  precocious  children,  who  were  not  over-pressed  by  the 
teacher  but  who  had  over-worked  themselves.  Such  cases  are  not 
confined  to  elementary  schools,  but  unfortunately  will  occur  in  every 
class  of  school,  and  under  any  system  of  education.^ 

The  allegation  of  general  over-pressure  is  a  more  serious  one,  for 
such  overstrain,  if  it  existed,  might  continue  loug  undetected,  and 
would  insidiously  undermine  the  constitutions  of  the  children.  .  The 
charge  is  at  the  same  time  more  indefinite,  and  therefore  more 
di£5cult  to  meet,  and,  being  a  general  accusation,  it  cannot  be 
substantiated  or  refuted  by  individual  cases,  and  can  only  be  met  by 
general  facts  and  inferences. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  school-life,  it  seems  on  the  £ace 
of  it  absurd  to  assert  that  the  children  attending  elementary  schools 
can  really  be  suffering  much  from  over-pressure  of  work.  A  child 
attending,  with  perfect  regularity  is  at  the  most  but  five  to  five 
and  a  half  hours  a  day  in  school  (even  if  religious  instruction  be 
included)  for  five  days  a  week  for  forty-five  weeks  in  the  year; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  attendance  is  only  73  per  cent. 
of  the  number  on  the .  roll,  so  that  on  the  average  each  child  is 
in  school  less  than  twenty  hours  a  week.  Much  of  the  school-time 
is,  moreover,  absorbed  in  calling  over,  changing  classes,  drill,  and 
recreation,  while  much  of  the  instruction  itself  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
involve  severe  brain-work.  There  are  no  competitive  examinations 
in  any  shape  or  form.^    Each  teacher  has  forty  or  fifty  children 

»  It  is  impossible  withiD'the  limits  of  an  article  to  give  the  evidence  on  which 
the  statements  in  the  text  are  founded.  Bi]t  I  would  refer  those  who  desire  to  foUow 

,  up  specific  cases  of  alleged  over-pressure  to  the  Beports  of  the  School  Management 
C3ommittee  of  the  London  School  Board,  to  the  Special  Reports  of  the  Bradford, 
Jjeede,  Birmingham,  Southampton  School' Boards,  as  to  over-pressure ;  to  the  answers 
g^ven  to.  questions  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Session ;  to  the 
reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors ;  to  Dr.  Crichton  Browne's  self-imposed  *  Report  *  to  the 
Education  Department,  his  letters  to  the  TimeSy  and  to  Mr.  Fitch's  very  admirable 
memorandum  on  the  *  Report ' — a  paper  which  every  one  interested  in  the  subject 

'  of  elementary  education  should  read ;  &c.,  &c. 

■  Dr.  C.  Browne  can  hardly  have  been  aware  of  this  fact,  nor  can  be  have 

'  attended  an  examination,  when  he  penned  his  liarrowing,  but  hearsay,  description 
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to  attend  to,  and  thus  the  individual  attention  ^diicb  causes  over- 
pressure is  physically  almost  impossible.  The  theory  of  education 
is  better  understood ;  it  has  become  nlore  and  more  recc^^nised 
that  education  is  a  matter  of  leading  and  not  of  driving — ^that, 
as!  the  Chainnan  of  the  London  School  Board  said  in  his  statement 
the  other  day,  ^  it  is  monotony  which  kills ' — and  thus  the  adoption 
of  '  kindergarten/  the  considerable  variety  introduced  into  the  curri- 
culum, the  interposition  of  drill,  physical  exercises,  and  ^ging 
between  the  periods  of  brain-work,  all  tend  to  make  school-life 
interesting,  cheerful,  and  happy.  The  requirements  of  the  Code 
as  regards  the  compulsory  subjects  have,  on  the  whole,  not  in- 
creased during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  they  are  well  within  the  capabilities  of  the  average 
child,  and  that  the  gradations  between  standard  and  standard  are 
easy  and  practical.  Far  greater  variety  in  the  optional  aabjecls 
has,,  indeed,  been  introduced,  but  every  one,  we  may  suppose,  is 
well  aware  that  the  formidable  list  of  subjects  induded  in  the 
Ck>de  is  no  more  intended  to  be  absorbed  by  any  one  child  than 
are  all  the  ingredients  in  a  chemist's  shop  to  be  put  into  one  pre- 
scription. 

Probably  no  one — except  Dr.  C.  Browne,  who  asserts  that  *to 
educate  a  half-starved  child  at  all  is  to  over-press  it ' — would  deny 
th^t   children,   even  if  under-fed,  were  better  from  every  poinl 
pf  view   in   a    well-warmed,  well-lit,   and    weU-ventilated  school, 
tjieir    minds  exercised   with  work,    their    bodies    disciplined  with 
drill,  singing,  and  play,  and  their  characters  improved  bj  habtts 
of  punctuality  and  obedience,  than  loafing  about  wet  streets  and 
dirty  alleys,  or  stewing  in  an  unwholesome  room,  a  nuisance  both 
to  themselves  and  to  their  over-pressed  parents.    And  anyone  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  homes  of  the  poor  will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  it  is  not  the  work  but  the  holidays  of  which  the  average  parent 
complains.    Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  satisfiEustory  than  the  enormons 
strides  that  neatness  and  cleanliness — ^if  not  godliness — ^have  made 
ev^n,  and  perhaps  especially,  in  the  worst  neighbourhoods  under  the 
humanising  influences  of  education  and  schooling.    In  the  cdd  ragged 
school,  frequented  by  one  class  of  children  only,  there,  was  nothing 
t9  VUvex^p  to.'    TheBpard  school,  however,  contains  an  adbmiz^nre 
of  classes,  emulation  comes  into  play,  and  the  dirty  faoa  and  ragged 
clothes  soon  give  place  to  cleanliness  and  neatness.    So  much,  indeed, 
is  this  the  case,  that  the  casual  observer  is  often  deceived  by  the 

of  tho  *  knots  of  children  of  nine  and  ten,  standing  in  the  playground,  n^^ectin^ 
hopscotch  and  ekipping-rope,  -and  speculating  like  preoocious  gamesters  .00  tbeir 
.chances  of  passings  and  ^the  questionji  that  »re  likely  to  be  aaked  them.'  *  The  in£ajBtile 
lip/  he  adds,  <  that  would  carl  with  contempt  at  any  reference  to  a  witch  or  a  gbost. 
quivers- with  anxiety  at  the  name  of  a  Government  inspector,  and  the  examinslioB 
day  has  appropriated  to  itseU  much  of  the  foreboding  which  used  to  be  reserwd  foe 
the  day  of  judgment.' — Hffort^  p.  8. 
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(appearance  of  the  childreD,  and  thinks — perhaps  asserts — ^that  the 
children  are  of  a  class  above  that  for  which  the  school  was  primarily 
intended. 

All  this  is  self-evident ;  and  the  results  shown  are  equally  satis- 
factory when  we  examine  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  that 
chiefly  affects  the  doctors — health.  Their  assertion  that  a  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  had  resulted  from  the  greater  massing  of  the 
children  in  school  is  easily  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of 
children  of  school  ages  from  zymotic  diseases  has  largely  diminished 
of  late  years.  The  diminution  in  brain  and  nervous  diseases  is,  it 
is  true,  less  apparent,  but  none  the  less  real.  Considering  the  pace 
at  which  we  live  now,  and  that  nervous  diseases  are  peculiarly  here- 
ditary, we  should  have  expected  that  the  piortality  amongst  children 
from  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nerves  would  have  been  on  the  increase. 
The  following  figures  will,  however,  show  that  while  they  are  increas- 
ing amongst  adults,  this  is  not  the  case  at  the  younger  ages,  though 
the  percentage  of  the  population  attending  elementary  schools  has 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years  from  8f  to  over  17  per  cent.  I  do 
not  desire  to  rely  too  much  on  figures,  for  figures  can,  with  a  little 
manipulation,  be  made  to  prove  almost  anything ;  and  I  will  but  quote 
those  collated  by  Dr.  Longstaff  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Ilegistrar- 
General.^  These  figures  are  compiled,  perhaps,  on  a  somewhat  more 
trustworthy  system  than  that  pursued  by  Dr.  G.  Browne,  who  produces 
statistics  of  ^  headaches  '  by  asking  a  few  mischievous  London  urchins 
to  hold  up  their  hands  in  response  to  a  leading  question,  and  thence 
makes  ^  the  discovery  that  as  many  as  46*1 '  (the  'decimal  point  is 
admirable)  '  of  the  children  attending  elementary  schools  in  London 
suffer  from  habitual  headaches ' ! 

It  appears,  then,  that  comparing  the  average  of  the  years  1876-80 
withtbat  of  the  years  1861-70,  while  the  death-rate  of  all  ages  has 
fallen  by  9  per  cent.,  that  of  infants  below  five  years  of  age  has  fallen 
10  per  cent. ;  while  that  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  (school 
ag^)  has  actually  fa^Uen  23|  per  cent.,  and  that  of  young  persons 
tietween  fifteen  and  twenty  (just  after  school)  by  :^3  per  cent.  The 
decrease  is  chiefly  in  zymotic  (contagious  and  infectious)  diseases ; 
bat,  taking  the  same  years,  while  the  ^  brain '  diseases  have  increased 
by  8^  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty-five,  and  by  16i 
per^oent.  above  those  ages,  they  have  diminished  by  13  per  cent,  below 
twenty  years  of  age,  mcost  of  the  decrease  being,  it  is  true,  among 

♦  Statistical  Journal,  June  1884.  See  also  the  number  for  June  1883,  and  com- 
pare tbe  Begistrar-Oeneral's  Annual  Heports. 

*  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  (Commissioner  in  Lunacy),  in  a  style  of  .  reasoning 
pecttliarly  his  own,  involuntarily  confirms  this  s^tement  as  regards  his  particular 
branch  of  the  subject.  '  At  present,*  he  says,  *  it  is,  I  believe,  impossible,  except  in 
isolated  instances,  to  show  that  insanity  (and  I  am  speaking  now  of  insanity  as 
distinct  from  imbecility)  is  being  eansecl  by  education.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
18  vain  to  urge  that  it  Is  not  being  thus  caused,  simply  because  our  lunacy  officials 
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.infants  upder  five/  <  These  satisfactory  results,  it  must  ;he  borne  in 
mind,  were  produced,  before  the .  Ckxies  of  1883  and  .1884^  with  their 
largely  increased  elasticity  and  diminution  of  pressure,  came  into 
operation ;  and  the  figures  quoted  prove — as  far  as  figures  can  prove 
anything — that  the  system  of  education,  even  as  it  has  hitlierto  been 
carried  on,  has  caused  neither  acute  pressure  nor  general  ovastrain. 

But,  over-pressure  being  assumed,  we  are  told  that  the  Code  and 
the  present  system  of  education  are  at  fault,, and  pills  to  cme  the 
earthquake  are  freely  ofiered  us  from  different  quarters.  The 
suggestions  of  the  doctors  (if  the  medical  men  who.  in  print  and 
from  the  platform  discuss  these  questions,  represent  the  profes- 
sion) are  twofold.  First,  that  a  systematic  medical  inspection  of 
schools  and  scholars  should  be  introduced;  and,  secondly  (the  remedy 
proposed  by  Dr.  Browne  even  before  he  bad  visited  his  fourteen  schools, 
and  adhered  to  with  exemplary  consistency  afterwards)^  tbat.a 
register  of  height,  weight,  head  and  chest  girth,  breathing  capacity, 
strength  of  arm,  power  of  sight,  &c.,  should  be  kept  of  each  individual 
child,  the  child  to  be  classed  and  educated  according  to  its  ^  tape 
measure.'  All  this  weighing,  measuring,  testing,  and  noting  to  be 
done  ^  once  a  month,'  which  would — according  to  the  author  of  the 
brilliant  suggestion—'  only  occupy  a  very  little  time,'  while  it  *  would 
speedily  supply  information  of  the  highest  practical  and  scientific  value.' 

Such  a  system  as  that  implied  in  these  two  proposals  might  be 
barely, possible  in  a  boarding  school  kept  by  an  enthusiastic  disciple 
of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  but  woidd  be  simply  out  of  the  question  in 
large  daynschools.  No  scientific  or  practical  results  which  might  be 
obtained. would  make  the  scheme  workable,  or  justify  the  enormcms 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  which  it  would  involve.  Elemen- 
tary schools  were  intended  simply  for  the  education  of  children 
during  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  were  not  intended  to  supersede 
all  parental  responsibility,  nor  yet  to  be  the  happy  hunting-gromid 
of  doctors  and  scientific  observers.  All  would  agree  in  wishing  that 
the  lives  of  the  children  of  the  poor  could  be  made  brighter  and 
healthier.  But  the  thousand  and  one  improvements  which  every- 
body would  like  to  see  introduced  into  their  condition  are  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Department;  hence  'School  Boards'  remain  un- 
scathed by  the  remark  that  '  the  children  want  blood,  and  we  eSex 
them  a  little  brain-polish ;  they  ask  for  bread,  and  receive  a  problem; 
for  milk,  and  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  is  introduced  to  them.'* 

The  suggestions  emanating  from  the  teachers  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  a  more  practical  character.     Omitting  those  prop(»ab 

maintain  that  the  number  of  registered  lunatics  does  not  grow  at  such  a  rate  as  tn 
justify  a  belief  in  a  real  increase  of  insanity  * !  f  Report  p.  14.) 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  medical  certificate,  easily  obtained,  is  always 
accepted  as  a  valid  excuse  for  non-attendance  by  the  local  authority  for  enfovciEg 
compulsion.    If  the  parent  neglects  to  obtain  the  certificate,  the  responsibUitj  Iks 
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which  seem  to  me  to  be  already  substantially  embodied  in  the  latest 
Code,  they  desire — 

1.  That  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ^nt  should  be  paid  for 
average  attendance.  2.  That  instead  of  the  present  system, 
whereby  every  child  whose  name  has  been  on  the  books  for  twenty- 
two  weeks  must  be  presented  for  examination,  the  old  plan  should  be 
re-adopted,  whereby  no  child  who  had  not  made  250  attendances  (the 
demand  is  now  for  300 1)  need  be  presented.  3.  That  the  so-called 
'  payment  by  results '  {i.e.  the  individual  examination  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  compulsory  subjects)  should  be  abolished.  4.  That, 
'Without  loss  of  grant,  the  teachers  or  managers  should  be  allowed 
full  liberty  of  withholding  from  examination,  without  reason  assigned, 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  qualified  for  presentation. ' 
-  As  regards  the  first  proposition,  very  much  has  lately  been  done  in 
that  direction.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  back  the  payment  depending 
on  average  attendance  was  only  6«.  per  child,*  while  the  rest  ^of  the 
grant  was  paid  for  the  individual  passes  of  individual  children,  &c. 
Since  1882,  however,  not  only  has  there  been  a  fixed '  pay  merit  of 
48.  6d.  (increased  from  As.  since  1881),  but  the  average  attendance 
is  now  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  grant  is  calculated.  Thus  the 
inducement  held  out  to  managers  and  teachers  to  secure  regularity 
of  attendance — to  my  mind  the  chief  advantage  of  paying  on  the 
average  attendance — is  now  as  great,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be ;  and 
largely  to  increase  the  payment  for  attendance  in  the  boys'  and  gids' 
departments  would  tend  to  diminish  the  incentive  to  educational 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Then,  it  is  proposed  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  withholding 

£rom  examination  children  who  have  not  made  250  attendances.    It 

is  asserted  that  the  *  twenty-two  weeks '  system  leads  to  over-pressure  ; 

and  I  can  quite  believe  that  it  tends  to  throw  somewhat  more  strain 

on  the  teacher,  but  it  does  so  for  this  reason  and  this  reason  alone, 

that  while  formerly  the  irregular  and  backward  might  with  impimity 

be  neglected,  and  a  vast  number  year  after  year  escaped  examination, 

now  every  child  who  has  been  on  the  books  for  half  a  year  must  be 

presented,  and   must  therefore  receive  due  attention.      Formerly, 

when  the  grant  was  calculated  on  the  success  or  failure  of  each 

individual  child,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  withholding 

children  who  had  not  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendances. 

£at  now  that  the  basis  of  the  payment  of  the  grant  is  the  unit  of 

average  attendance,  the  matter  is  very  different,  and  to  engraft  the 

principle  of  250  attendances  on  to  the  new  system  would  largely 

increase  the  incentive  to  irregularity.     For  if  a  child  had  attended 

so  irregularly  as  to  make  his  preparation  for  examination  a  toil  or 

Tvith  bim,  and  not  with  the  school  authorities.  But  as  poverty  may  sometimes  stand 
in  the  way  of  necessary  withdrawal  for  genuine  illness,  the  local  authority  should 
perhaps  bear  the  small  expense  (usually  6<f.)  of  the  certificate,  when  it  is  granted. 
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wQrry,  or  if  he  were  bo  backward  that  he  would  be  likely  to  &il« 
it  would  then  be  against  the  interest  of  the  teacher  that  he  should 
make  his  250  attendances.  If  he  were  presented  and  failed,  he  would 
pull  down  the  perc^itage  of  passes,  and  reduce  the  grant,  while  his 
somewhat  greater  irregularity  would  not  so  materially  affect  it. 
Thus  the  interest  of  the  teacher  and  the  child  would  be  in  direct 
antagonism.  Certainly  all  the  school,  and  not  only  a  selected  part, 
ought  to  be  examined.  Mr.  Bemays,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors,  in 
his  report  for  1883,  after  stating  that  the  new  rule  for  the  preaenta^ 
tion  of  scholars  is  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  old,  adds :  ^  It 
was  astonishing  to  find  how  neglected  were  the  children  who  were 
''  not  for  examination."  In  fact,  their  whole  career  was  regarded  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  on  one  occasion  I  was  asked  to  sympathise 
in  the  death  of  a  child  solely  because  ^'  he  had  made  250  attend- 
ances*" * 

A  teacher  can  do  much  personally  to  affect  the  regularity  of 
attendance.  As  a  rule,  irregularity  and  inefficiency  go  togeth^ :  a 
good  teacher  will  secure  regularity  wherever  he  goes;  the  footsteps  of 
another  are  persistently  marked  by  falling  registers  and  diminished 
attendances.  Irregularity,  it  is  generally  conceded,  tends  to  over- 
pressure, and  no  proposal  should  therefore  be  accepted  which  wonld 
in  any  way  discourage  regularity.  Moreover,  to  assume  in  the  Code 
that  irregularity  was  the  normal  state  of  things,  would  tend  to 
stereotype  the  amount  of  irregularity  thus  publicly  recognised  as 
unavoidable. 

I  fully  acknowledge  that  the  teachers  and  managers — not  to  speak 
of  the  children  and  parents — have  a  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the 
extreme  irregularity  which  exists.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  that 
compulsion  has  been  a  failure;  without  it  the  attendance  would 
have  been  far  less  regular,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  would  never  have  been  in  school  at  all.  We  must 
remember  that  the  children  who  went  to  school  previous  to  1870 
attended  because  they  or  their  parents  desired  it,  and  we  should 
expect  such  children  to  attend  pretty  regularly.  Now,  however^  year 
by  year  a  lower  and  lower  stratum  of  society  is  tapped  ;  the  byways 
and  lanes  are  searched  to  compel  those  to  come  in  who,  from  their 
condition  of  life,  are  of  necessity  the  most  persistently  truant ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  such  disturbing  causes,  the  average  attendance 
improves  siurely,  if  slowly.  There  are,  however,  still  msmj  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  regularity  of  attendance.  Compulfiion  itself 
must  of  course  be  carried  on  mercifully  and  without  haste ;  iaHl  and 
reiterated  advice  and  warning  must  precede  action.  Then,  unfor- 
tunately, many  members  of  School  Boards,  and  especially  of  School 
Attendance  Committees,  neglect  or  refuse  to  fulfil  their  duties; 
while  in  many  towns — notably  in  London — the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, appointed  to  carry  out  the  law,  are  too  often  hostile  to 
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elementary  education  and  to  the  School  Board,  and  prefer  to 
look  to  the  supposed  immediate  interest  of  the  parent — often  un- 
worthy of  any  consideration — rather  than  to  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  the  child.  Again,  the  police  courts  are  usually  overweighted 
with  work^  and,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  time  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
devoted  to  Bye-laws  cases*  This  very  limited  time  is,  in  London 
at  least,  now  still  further  curtailed  by  the  necessity  of  repeated  appli- 
cations to  the  Court  in  the  same  case,  consequent  on  the  distress- 
warrant  system  introduced  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879 — 
which,  though  the  Home  Secretary  refuses  to  recognise  it  as  such^  is 
in  the  highest  degree  cruel  and  costly  to  the  offenders  themselves. 
All  these,  and  many  other  matters  affecting  school  attendance,  de- 
mand the  serious  and  constant  attention  of  the  authorities. 

The  most  important  proposal  emanating  from  the  teachers  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  policy  of  the  much-abused  Revised  Code  of  1861--2 
should  be  completely  reversed,  and  that '  payment  by  results ' — the 
supposed  root  of  all  evil — should  be  abolished. 

To  hear  the  abuse  levelled  against  ^  pa3^ent  by  results,'  the  un- 
initiated would  imagine  that  the  whole  of  the  grant  was  paid  for 
individual  examination,  and  that  the  Code  was  a  cast-iron  system  of 
pass  or  fail,  to  which  every  child  must  be  subjected  once  a  year.  It 
would  probably  greatly  astonish  him  to  learn  that  only  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  grant  is  paid  for  individual  examination,  the  average 
amount  being  but  6a.  Sd.  out  of  a  grant  of  168.  2d.  per  child 
in  average  attendance  in  the  upper  departments.^  Also  that '  infants ' 
under  seven  are  not  individually  examined  at  all,  and  that  out  of  the 
4,273,000  children  in  school,  of  whom  3,000,000  are  above  seven 
years  of  age,  only  2,276,000  were  last  year  preseated  for  examina- 
tion, of  whom  1,483,000  passed  successfully  in  all  the  'three  R's' — 
the  percentage  of  passes  being,  in  Reading,  89'14,  Writing,  82*0,  and 
Arithmetic,  77*5. 

The  principles  on  which  the  State  awards  its  grant  are,  I  take  it, ' 
these :  Attendance  is  essential,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  a  special 
payment ;  while,  as  it  is  the  best  measiu*e  of  how  far  the  school  is  used, 
it  should  be  the  unit  on  which  the  total  payments  should  be  based. 
The  minimum  education  essential  for  every  child  is  comprised  in  the 
'  three  R's '  (with  needlework  for  the  girls),  which  must,  therefore,  be 
compulsory.  In  order  to  provide  that  each  child  shall  without  fiul 
receive  its  modiciun  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects,  and 
that  it  shall  not.  be  neglected  for  others,  individual  examination  is 
necessary — ^which  individual  examination,  moreover,  by  acting  as  a 

'  The  maximum  grant  which  *  payments  by  results '  can  produce  is  8*.  id.  per 
child  out  of  a  maximum  total  grant  of  11.  U.  lOd.,  not  including  specific  subjects ;  as 
follows: — Attendance,  As.  6d.]  merit  grant,  3*.;  needlework,  Ig. ;  singing,  Ig,;  two 
class  subjects  at  2#.  each — 4*. ;  100  per  cent,  of  passes  in  the  *  three  R's,'  at  Id.  for 
each  unit  of  percentage,  Ss.  id. ;  total,  II.  Is.  lOd, 
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test  of  restdtSy  justifies  the  State  in  paying  away  large  sums  of  money 
t6  irresponsible  per^fts.  Beyond  and  above  the  ^thiee  BV  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  child  that  it  should  learn  singing,  and  such  sab- 
jeets  as  '  English/  geography,  elementary  sdence,  and  history ;  while, 
in  order  to  encourage  thoroughness  and  discourage  smattering,  no  more 
than  two  of  these  are  to  be  learnt  by  any  one  child.  As  somechildien 
are  unable  to  learn  these  subjects,  and  as  they  are  not  essential,  they 
should  not  be  compulsory,  but  optional ;  individual  examination  is  not, 
therefore,  necessary  or  advisable,  but  the  grant  should  depend  on  the 
general  proficiency  of  the  class,  the  school  being  divided  into  two 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  '  With  these  subjects,'  so  run 
the  Instructions  to  Inspectors, '  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  sefaeme 
of  elementary  education  may  be  considered  complete,'  and  the  specific 
subjects  are  purely  extras  for  a  very  limited  number  of  children.* 
Then,  in  order  that  the  teachers  and  the  managers  should  be  encou- 
raged to  overcome  difficulties,  should  attend  to  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  should  be  induced  to  look  to  the  general  education!^  tone, 
proficiency,  and  organisation  of  the  school,  a  special  giant  for  generd 
merit  is  given.  Thus  the  total  grant  by  no  means  depends  *  merely 
on  passes,'  but  is  calculated  to  encourage  attention  to  all  those  de- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  a  really  good  school. 

This  is  the  system;  and — ^putting  aside  for  the  moment  any 
question  of  the  elasticity  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  system 
of  *  payment  by  results ' — what  alternative  is  suggested  to  take  its 
place  ?  Nothing  very  definite.  In  fact,  at  the  Annual  Ck>nference  of 
the  N.  U.  E.  T.  held  at  Leicester  last  Easter,  where  the  teachers 

took 
A  birdVeye  view  of  all  the  ungracious  past, 

it  was  agreed,  without  dissent,  that  it  *  would  be  waste  of  time  for 
teachers  to  elaborate  a  system  which  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
the  present  one,'  until  '  it  is  generally  admitted  that  payment  by 
results  is  unsound  in  theory  and. injurious  in  practice.' 

We  can  only,  therefore,  arrive  at  an  alternative  by  a  process  of 
exhaustion.  It  can  hardly  be  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  hap- 
hazard system  of  pre-Lowe  days,  with  its  capitation  grant  and 
no  questions  asked,  resulting,  as  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1858 
conclusively  proved,  in  almost  universal .  inefficiency.  It  will  be 
allowed  by  all  that  some  Code  is  necessary,  that  thorough  inspection 
is  essential,  and  that  some  form  of  examination  must  be  held, — the 
teachers  cannot,  as  Lord  Sherbrooke  once  put  it,  be  allowed  *  to  brand 
their  own  herrings.'  This  being  granted,  there  are  really  only  two 
ways  in  which  the  6^.  %d.  produced  from  payment  by  results  can  be 

*  Last  year  only  29,0007.  out  of  a  total  grant  approaching  three  mUlions  «ras  paid 
for  specific  subjects 
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otherwise  earned,  namely,  either  by  treating  the  compulsory  subjects 
as  <  class '  subjects,  and  examining  and  judging  by  class  and  not  indi- 
vidually, or  by  increasing  the  amount  of  grant  given  for  the  general 
assessment  of  the  tone  and  work  of  the  schooL  We  may  £airly  assume 
that,  when  the  present  state  of  things  has  been  '  generally  admitted '  to 
be  unsound  and  injurious,  any  scheme  which  takes  its  place  will  in- 
clude both  these  plans,  and  the  grant  will  be  divided  between  them. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  result,  and  why  would  such  a  system  be 
fairer  to  the  child  or  the  teacher,  produce  less  pressure,  or  be  more 
elastic  than  the  present  one  ?  Most  of  the  objections  urged  against 
the  system  of  ^  payment  by  results '  are  not  in  any  way  peculiar  to  it, 
but  are  incidental  to  any  workable  scheme  of  State-aided  education. 
Individual  examination  has,  however,  great  advantages  over  any  other 
system  in  the  guarantees  which  it  gives  that  each  and  every  child 
shall  receive  individual  attention.  The  State  has  interfered  in  na- 
tional education,  on  the  ground  that  ignorance  is  a  national  danger, 
and  education  a  national  good ;  and  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  parent 
as  well  as  of  itself,  it  must  take  care  that  no  children  are  neglected. 
No  one  desires — the  system  of  education  does  not  propose  or  profess 
— that  all  the  children  should  be  taught  alike,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
act  on  this  principle  rather  than  on  the  other,  lest  backward  and  dull 
children  be  defrauded  of  the  education  which  the  State  has  declared 
to  be  their  birthright;  and  if  individual  examination  were  abolished, 
the  temptation  to  the  teacher  to  neglect  them  would  be  very  great, 
dever  children  will  always  be  attended  to,  and  no  particular  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  rapid  progress,  which  tends  to  superficiality  and 
early  withdrawal  from  school. 

Unless,  indeed,  the  object  is  to  obtain  more  money  with  less 
work,  the  result  of  removing  the  obligation  now  existing  of  giving 
a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  most  unsatis&ctory  children  would 
be  that  much  of  the  time  now  devoted   to  them  would  be  given 
to  those  who  would  chiefly  repay  effort — the   bright  and   forward 
children — and  thus  not  less  but  more  over-pressure  would   ensue. 
True,  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  dull  and  backward  who  are  over- 
pressed,  and  that   the  more  intelligent  children  do    not    receive 
sufficient  attention.     But  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  shown  by  the 
instances  of  supposed  over-pressure,  on  which  the  opponents  of  the 
present  system  of  education  rely,  do  not  bear  out  this  assertion.     As 
already  mentioned,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  cases  of  alleged  break- 
down from  acute  over-pressure — and  from   these  we   must  judge 
of  the  incidence  of  general  over-pressure — are  cases  not  of  dullard 
and  backward,  but  of  excitable  or  precocious  children,  or,  at  least,  of 
those  who  can  easily  do  their  allotted  tasks  and  have  no  difficulty  in 
passing  their  individual  examinations.      In  &ct,  these  cases  show 
pretty  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  compulsory  subjects,  but  the  undue 
additions  by  teachers  or  managers  of  class  and  other  subjects  (in^ 
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which  the  children  are  individually  examined),  which  do  the  mischief. 
It  is,  as  usual,  the  willing  horse  which  is  over*driven;  and  now  we 
are  asked  to  remove  the  last  guarantee  that  the  pressure  shall  be 
minimised  by  being  equalised  throughout  the  school. 

Examination  by  class^— the  substitute  for  individual  examination 
•*-<»nnot  be  so  thorough,  nor  give  the  necessary  guarantee  for  in- 
dividual attention.  Under  it  the  cleverer  children  would — as  they 
always  do — answer  for  the  dull,  the  forward  for  the  backward,  and 
there  would  be  no  accurate  or  satisfactory  means  of  judging  whether 
the  teachers  were  competent,  and  whether  all  the  children  had  bem 
properly  taught ;  nor  of  ascertaining  whether  some  children  were  not 
neglected  year  after  year,  and  either  left  to  stagnate  in  the  same  stan- 
dard, or  passed  up  to  a  higher  one  without  having  mastered  the  lesser 
requirements  of  the  lower.  It  may  be  said  that  ^  class  '  exaniination 
is  now  successfully  carried  out  in  the  optional,  and  might  therefore  be 
easily  extended  to  the  compulsory  subjects.  But  it  is  just  becaase 
they  are  optional  and  not  compulsory  that  individual  examination  is 
not  essential  in  them,  while  the  grant  given  for  them  is  not  large. 
Moreover,  collective  examination  in  the  class  subjects  is  made  easy — 
nay,  is  made  possible — ^from  the  fact  that  the  individual  examination 
of  all  the  children  in  the  compulsory  subjects  gives  a  substantial 
guarantee  that  they  are  well  grounded  in  the  elements,  and  are  thoe- 
fore  likely  to  be  fairly  taught  in  the  more  advanced  subjects*  If, 
however,  tiiere  were  nothing  but  ^  class '  examination  all  round,  this 
guarantee  would  disappear,  and  instead  of  the  certainty  which  now 
exists  that,  at  least  as  regards  the  elements,  instruction  is  uoiveisallj 
given,  all  would  be  darkness  and  suspicion. 

But,  we  are  told,  the  decisions  of  the  inspectors  vary  so  much, 
that  the  results  (^  the  individual  examination  are  no  true  criterion 
of  the  labour  devoted  to  the  school.     One  teacher,  in  fact,  goes  so 
far    as    to    assert  Hhat   there  are  as  many  Codes  as  there   are 
Inspectors,'    a   remark  which    goes    far    to   refute  the  allegation 
that  there   is    no    elasticity  in  the  Code  I     Every  one  will  agree 
that  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possiUe^ 
similar  under  similar  conditions,  that  they  ought  to  exercise  their 
duties  with  temper  and  discretion,  never  be  in  a  hurry,  and  never  be 
irritable.    But  this  is  amply  recognised  by  the  Department,  which 
seciures  the  services  of  the  best   and  ablest   men  it  can   obtain, 
and  which  has  arranged   for  periodical  conferences  of  the   senior 
inspectors.     All  this,  however,  affects  less  a  system  of  payment  by 
results  than  it  would  affect  the  proposed  substitute.  With  individual 
examination,  the  individuality  of  each  child  tempers  that  of  the 
inspector.  If  the  teaching  be  good,  the  passes  will  be  high — if  bad,  lofw ; 
the  margin  of  difference  depending  on  the  inspector  is  not  really  grest, 
and  at  least  the  examination  shows  what  the  children  know  or  do  not 
know ;  while  the  mean  of  an  exhaustive  number  of  nimilar  Motors 
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gives  a  fait  test  bf  merit.  With  '  class '  examination,  however,  the 
result,  based  on  sample  and  not.  on  individual  examination,  must  be 
very  largely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  same,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  would  be  the  result  of  increas- 
ing the  grant  for  the  general  assessment  of  the  school,  for  that  must 
depend  on  the  personal  opinion  of  the  inspector,  pure  and  simple. 
Moreover,  although  the  teachers  demand  that  a  school  should  be  judged 
more  upon  its  general  character,  and  less  upon  its  individual  passes, 
their  reception  of  the  ^  merit-grant,*  intended  to  introduce  this  very 
principle,  can  hardly  encourage  the  Department  to  increase  or  extend 
it.  At  their  Conference  last  Easter,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  the  teachers  unanimously  condemned  the  merit-grant  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  chiefly,  as  appeared  from  the  discussion,  because 
in  assessing  the  schools  the  inspectors  had  dealt  so  sparingly  in 
superlatives.    The  resolution  to  which  they  agreed  ran  as  follows  : — 

That  the  system  of  classifying  schools  as  'fair/  'good/  and  'excellent,'  and 
awarding  them  a  corresponding  money  payment — Tiz.,  the  merit-grant — ^is  based 
upon  no  sound  principle,  is  unfair  in  its  application,  is  calculated  to  provoke 
jealousies  and  ill-feeling  among  both  managei-s  and  teachers,  and  to  become  a 
powerful  incentive  to  over-pressure,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

We  arrive,  therefore,  at  this  somewhat  inconsistent  position,  that 
the  teachers,  while  abusing  the  inspectors  for  their  idiosyncrasies,  and 
crying  down  the  merit-grant,  desire  a  system  which  would  increase 
the  latter,  and  make  everything  depend  on  the '  personal  equation '  of 
the  former.  They  complain  that  they  are  scourged  with  whips,  but 
under  their  own  system  they  would  be  scourged  with  scorpions ;  and 
it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  sigh  for  the  good  old  days 
when  at  least,  by  individual  effort,  they  were  able  to  secure  in- 
dividual reward  through  individual  children. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  that,  on  the  whole,  the  proposed  substitute 
for  payment  by  results  would  make  the  work  of  teaching  less  trouble- 
some. But  the  teachers  are  made  for  the  children,  not  the  children 
for  the  teachers ;  and  our  chief  concern  is  to  see  that  the  children 
shall  be  neither  neglected  nor  over-pressed.  Some  of  the  teachers 
apparently  desire  to  be  judged  by  faith  and  not  by  works,  and  seem 
to  think  it  a  hardship  that  they  should,  like  all  other  professions,  be 
estimated  by  what  they  do,  and  by  the  results  which  they  obtain. 
They  object  to  percentages  because  they  are  appraised  by  them  (very 
often,  I  quite  allow,  far  too  much);  they  do  not  like  the  merit- 
gTBJity  because  they  will  then  go  out  into  the  world  *  labelled '  as 
^  fair,'  <  good,'  or  *  excellent.'  And  so  long  as  they  hold  the  belief 
that  the  abolition  of  payment  by  results  will  produce  an  educational 
xnillennium — when  examinations  will  be  conducted  without  worry  or 
£UQxiety,  the  maximum  grant  earned  without  effort,  every  child 
receive  exactly  the  education  suited  to  its  capacity,  inspectors  all  be 
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infallible,  and  all  cast  in  one  perfect  mould,  and  teachers  chosen 
irj^espective  of  results — so  long  it  is  unlikely  that  any  changes  intro- 
duced will  bring  content,  or  be  more  to  them  than  Dead  Sea  firuit. 

To  abolish  all  payment  by  results  would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
place  too  great  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  teachers,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  leave  too  much  to  the  caprice  of  the  inspector.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  necessitate  stricter  regulations  and  greater  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  Department.  Thus  centralisation  in  its  worst  form 
— the  control  of  local  matters  by  an  executive  department — ^wouldbe 
greatly  increased,  instead  of  tending  as  now  to  diminish. 

Payment  by  results  can  hardly  be  as  black  as  it  is  painted,  seeing 
that  it  has  made  our  educational  system  what  it  is.  At  the  same 
time  the  individual  examination  of  children  is  open  to  the  grave 
objection  that  if  carried  out  rigidly,  universally,  and  vrithont  elas- 
ticity, it  has  a  tendency  to  force  forward  the  bright  and  the  dull,  the 
strong  and  the  sickly,  the  regular  and  the  irregular,  at  the  same  pace, 
a  pace  which' of  necessity  is  too  fast  for  some,  too  slow  for  others. 
But  this  is  fully  recognised  now ;  and  though  undoubtedly  the  old 
Codes  and  their  administration  were  in  some  respects  too  severe,  the 
great  object  of  recent  alterations  and  improvements  has  been  to 
mitigate  this  severity,  and  to  discriminate  more  between  individuals. 
The  stringency  of  the  system  of  payment  by  results  has  been  largely 
relaxed  since  it  was  originally  introduced,  not  only  by  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  proportional  payments  for  individual  examinatioo, 
but  by  the  introduction  of  judicious  elasticity  into  the  system  on 
width  these  examinations  themselves  are  conducted. 

In  the  first  place  the  total  grant  which  can  be  earned  is  limited 
in  amount,  a  limit  which  acts  as  a  check  on  the  vaulting  ambition  of 
managers  and  teachers.  The  increase  of  grant,  which  has  from  time 
to  time  taken  place,  may  have  done  something  to  incite  to  extra  work, 
and  those  voluntarjists  who  are  continually  urging  a  yet  larger 
increase  should  remember  that  they  would  thereby  still  further 
tempt  managers  and  teachers  to  be  over-ambitious.  Bed-tape  and 
returns  have  been  largely  diminished,  though  they  might  be  still 
further  curtailed  with  advantage.  In  the  infants'  schools  individual 
examination  has  since  1870  been  applied  only  in  the  case  of  those 
children  who  were  over  seven  years  of  age ;  and  now  (since  1882)  no 
part  of  the  grant  is  dependent  on  '  passes,'  but  the  whole  sum  is  paid 
on  a  general  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  As  r^ards  the 
upper  departments,  while  formerly  the  payment  for  individual  ex- 
amination used  to  depend  separately  on  the  results  obtained  by  each 
individual  scholar,  it  is  now  reckoned  by  the  general  percentage  of 
passeis  based  on  the  average  attendance.  The  individual  examina- 
tion, moreover,  in  the  ^  class '  subjects,  which  used  practically,  not  so 
vsery  long  ago,  to  be  required,  has  given  place  to  examination  by  cSms^  - 

Though  the  staffing  of  the  schools  necessitates  teaching  in  dasses,. 
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the  game  quality  of  pass  is  in  no  way  expected  from  .each  child ; 
variety  is  fully  allowed  for,  and  the  Instructions  to  the  Inspectors 
particularly  point  this, out.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the  inspector, 
in  order  .  to  judge  of  the  merit-grant,  &c.,  to  discriminate  between 
the  passes,  and  quite  another  to  have,  as  some  propose,  two  de- 
scriptions of  passes,  the  one  to  be  more  profitable  than  the  other — for 
no  more  fatal  temptation  to  individual  over-pressure  could  be  devised. 
Quite  enough  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  division,  since 
1882,  of  the  class  grant  into  '  fair '  and  ^  good ; '  and  on  this  I  would 
suggest  that,  in  order  to  encourage  that  thoroughness  which  tends 
to  minimise  pressure,  a  larger  proportionate  amount  should  be  given 
for  proficiency  in  one  class  subject  than  for  two. 

Except  that  a  child  of  seven  muht  ^  as  a  rule '  be  presented  in 
Standard  I. — a  very  necessary  provision,  especially  as  individual  ex-* 
amination  does  not   exist  in  the  infants'  department — classification 
by  age  has  been  practically  abolished.     In  fact,  the  Code  of  1884  es- 
pecially instructs  the  inspector  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  teacher,  in 
classifying  children  for  instruction,  has  paid  due  r^;ard  to  Hbeir 
health,  their  age,  and  their  mental  capacity,  as  well  as  their  due 
progress  in  learning.'    As  a  protection  against  neglect,  the  rule  still 
is  that  each  child  goes  up  one  standard  a  year  (while  a  clever  child 
can  get  up  two  in  one  year),  but  a  provision  has  been  introduced 
that  if  ^  there  is  reasonable  excuse  for  treating  him  excepti6nally,' 
or  if  he  'has  failed  in  two  subjects  or  twice  in  the  same -subject,  he 
may  generally  be  presented  again  in  the  same  standard.*    These  pro- 
visions, as   to  classification  and  presentation,  seem  to  me  largely 
to  meet  the  objections  urged  against  the  '  grinding  tyranny '  of  a 
^  relentless  system '  which  is  ignorantly  supposed  to  force  on  all 
children  at  the  same  pace.     But  even  before  these  improvements 
^ere  introduced,  this  supposition  was  practically  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  (last  year  for  instance)  over  forty  per  cent,  of  the  children  above 
ten  were  not  only  not  classed  according  to  age,  but  were  actually 
v^orking  in  standards  suitable  for  younger  children.    The  instructions 
relating  to  classification  and  re-presentation  should  be  read  very  libe- 
rally, and,  wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  the  child  will  hin^self  benefit, 
considerable  latitude  should  be  left  to  the  teachers  and  managers. 
In  fact,  the  teacher  ought,  I  think,  to  have  complete  freedom  of 
classification  for  the  child  when  it  first  enters  a  scl^ool  from  some 
other  school.    As  a  rule  it  would  be  placed  in  the  standard  in  whic^h 
it  had  been  working,  but,  with  the  difierence  which  exists  between 
classes  and  systems  of  teaching,  it  is  really  often  advisable  that  the 
child  should  be  re-classed  in  his  new  school.  '   t 

The  grant  given  for  general  merit  is  an  excellent  depfirture.  -  It 
bas  done  someUiing  already,  and  is  likely  to  do  mpre,  to  relieve 
over-pressure,  and  to  assist  towards  improving  the  tone  of  the  schools, 
by  encouraging  thoroughness  and  discouraging  pretentiousness* 
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Then  as  regaids  the  very  important  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of 
children  from  examination,  where  they  are  likely  to  suSer  either  from 
the  preparation  for  it,  or  from  the  excitement  of  the  examination  it- 
self, the  Code  of  1884  seems  to  me  to  go  a  very  long  way  to  meet  the 
reasonable  demands  made  for  liberty  of  withdrawal.  The  managers 
are  primarily  made  responsible  ^  for  the  care  of  the  health  of  individoa) 
scholars,  who  may  need  to  be  withheld  from  examination  or  relieved  of 
some  part  of  the  school  work  throughout  the  year,'  while  teachers  will 
have  to  satisfy  the  inspector  that  they  have '  neither  withheld  schohus 
improperly  from  examination,  nor  unduly  pressed  those  who  are  dull 
or  delicate  in  preparation  for  it  at  any  time  throughout  the  year.' 
Further,  managers  are  authorised  to  withhold  any  children  thej 
like,  not  only  from  examination  but  from  the  preparation  for  it, 
«o  long  as  they  can  satisfy  the  inspector  that  they  do  so  on  rea- 
sonable  grounds — ^namely,  because  of  '  delicate  health  or  prolonged 
illness,  obvious  dulness  or  defective  intellect,  temporary  deprivation 
by  accident  or  otherwise  of  the  use  of  eye  or  hand.'  The  Instrac- 
tions  to  Inspectors  (arts.  63  and  64)  state  that  the  managers  should  be 
recommended  to  record  in  a  log-book  the  names  of  any  children  they 
intend  to  withhold  ;  while  in  cases  of  unavoidable  absence  (through 
sickness,  infectious  diseases  in  the  home,  starmsy  or  death  in  fisnnily), 
the  names  are  to  be  entered  in  an  'exemption'  schedule.  Ereiy 
child  Withdrawn,  unless  unavoidably  absent,  must  be  present  at  the 
inspection ;  but,  whether  the  reason  for  withdrawal  be  allowed  or  no, 
tiiey  will  not  be  examined.  No  withdrawal  or  absence  founded  oo  a 
reasonable  excuse  will  adversely  affect  the  grant ;  naturally,  i£  the 
excuse  be  found  inadequate,  the  child  will  be  reckoned  as  tbongfc 
he  had  been  examined  and  fekiled. 

But  this  freedom  of  withdrawal  does  not  satisfy  the  teachers,  and 
they  demand — such  is  their  love  for  elasticity — that  a  hard  and  &8t 
Tide  should  be  adopted  enabling  them,  or  the  managers,  to  withhold 
from  examination, '  without  further  explanation,'  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
<}hildren  in  average  attendance.  But  a  fixed  maximum,  it  is  notorious, 
soon  becomes  the  customary  minimum;  and  though  schools  vary 
enormously,  more  especially  in  the  requirements  of  withdrawal,  the 
teacher  in  every  school,  whatever  its  conditions,  would  soon  come  to 
consider  that  he  had  an]  indefeasible  right  to  withhold  ten  per  cent 
of  thechildren.  Thus,  while  the  Code  rules  are  elastic,  and  aj^Mr- 
tionthe  withdrawals  according  to  the  varying  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  fldiool,  this  system  would  be  perfectly  inelastic.  And,  while 
the  question  of  withdrawal  ought  to  be  purely  individual  to  the  child, 
solely  for  its  benefit,  and  in  no  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  or 
the  school,  this  proposal  would  tend  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  dull, 
backward,  or  irregular  children,  and  not  to  that  of  the  nervoos  and 
weakly,  who,  though  the  most  liable  to  overstrain,  have  little  diSddty 
in  passing  their  examinations,  and  are  less  troublesome  to  the  teachor. 
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Over^pressure  would  not  be  relieved,  while  neglect  and  carelessness 
^onld  be  encouraged ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  led  to  imagine  that  an 
unsatisfactory  pupil  can  safely  be  neglected,  for  such  an  idea  would 
work  great  injury  to  many  children,  as  well  as  constitute  a  grave 
injustice  to  the  parents.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  proposal  would 
be  not  only  injurious,  but  is  also  unnecessary ;  for  practically,  under 
the  new  Code,  the  teachers  will  suggest  the  withdrawals,  though  they 
will  not  dare,  even  if  they  wish,  to  withhold  children  except  for 
reasons  which  they  can  justify  to  the  managers,  who  are  responsible 
to  the  inspector.  Even  now  the  inspectors,  as  a  rule,  allow  the  pro- 
posed withdrawals;  and  the  more  the  new  regulations  and  the 
Instructions  to  Inspectors  are  studied,  the  more  it  will  be  realised 
that  in  the  future — it  has  not  always  been  so  in  the  past — honest 
withdrawal  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  that,  where  educational  pressure 
is  likely  to  be  injurious,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  that  the 
^  reasonable  excuse '  shall  be  liberally  interpreted,  and  the  children 
freely  withdrawn. 

In  all  these  matters  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  other  ways, 
the  later  Codes  (especially  those  of  1883  and  1884)  have  done  much 
to  encourage  freedom  of  working  and  to  diminish  centralisation.  The 
Instructions  to  Inspectors,  lately  issued,  are  even  more  explicit,  in 
their  directions  to  the  inspectors  to  use  their  powers  with  a  wise  dis^ 
eretion.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  judge  whether  these  reforms  will 
relieve  the  teachers  and  the  children,  and,  while  preventing  neglect  and 
idleness,  will  tend  to  distinguish  between  varying  capacities.  They 
seem  to  be  drawn  on  the  right  lines,  and  we  may  hope  that  they  may 
do  something  to  make  our  system  of  education  yet  more  conducive  to 
the  mental  and  physical  heslih  of  the  children. 

!The  Department,  in  aU  this,  are  accused  of  trying  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  children^  and  of  endeavour- 
ing to  place  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  managers.  But  this  is  surely 
the  right  principle  to  follow.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  expect  the  De- 
partment to  be  responsible  for,  or  to  supervise  the  physical  and  mental 
'pregress  of  individual  children — that  would  be  over-centralisation  in- 
deed* The  duty  oleairly  bdongs  to  the  local  managers,  whose  personal 
^watchfulness  would  be  much  more  effective  than  any  amount  of  red- 
tape  regulations  from  Whitehall.  It  is  said — I  fear  in  some  cases 
with  truth — that  in  many  instances  the  committee  of  managers  of 
elementary  schools  are  non-existent,  concentrated  in  one  person,  or 
inefficient.  And  now  that  the  managers  are  more  and  more  receiving 
official  recognition,  now  that  by  the  Code  they  have  real  and  re- 
sponsible duties  cast  upon  them,  it  seems  certainly  advisable,  in 
cMrder  to  f  emedy  this  state  of  affairs,  that  the  Department  shoidd  in- 
sist that  each  school  to  which  a  grant  is  paid  should  have  an  efficient 
body  of  managers.  But,  short  of  this,  and  in  any  case,  the  more 
the  managers  are  recognised,  utilised,  and  made  responsible,  the  more 
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efficieDt  will  be  the  men  and  women  attracted  to  the  work,  and  the 
better  will  the  duties  be  performed.  I  hail  with  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, the  additional  work  now  thrown  on  the  managers.  These 
duties  and  responsibilities  will  assist  to  raise  up  a  feeling  of  esprU  de 
corps  amongst  them,  and  will  teach  them  that  the  whole  duty  of  a 
manager  is  not  comprised  in  attending — perhaps  irregularly — ^the 
monthly  meetings,  and  occasionally  signing  a  schedule ;  but  that  it 
includes  constant  visits  to  the  school,  intimacy  with  the  teachers, 
acquaintance,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  names  and  faces  of 
the  children,  and  the  exercise  of  that  humanising  influence  of 
personal  contact,  which  does  so  much  to  elevate  and  refine  the 
tone  of  a  school.  Managers,  moreover,  should  see  to  the  healthi- 
ness, lighting,  and  ventilation  of  the  building,  and  that  the  play- 
ground (where  it  exists)  is  utilised  to  the  full.  They  should  take 
care  that  the  school  is  well  staffed — ^a  most  essential  point — that  the 
curriculum  is  not  overcrowded  with  subjects,  that  the  time-table  is 
well  arranged,  and  that  intervals  of  rest  and  recreation  are  allowed 
In  the  selection  of  teachers,  while  the  passes  should  count  for  much, 
the  managers  should  also  look  to  general  merit,  and  prefer  a  less  gifted 
teacher  who  can  teach,  to  a  universal  genius  who  cannot.  They  should 
encourage  the  teachers  to  do  their  duty,  and  assist  them  to  prevent 
overstrain  by  freely  withdrawing  children,  at  the  same  time  taking 
care  that  the  continuity  of  the  instruction  is  kept  up,  and  that  twelve 
months'  work  is  not  pressed  into  six.  They  should  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  over  the  punishment  book.  They  might,  where  necessaiy, 
arrange  (I  will  not  here  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  subject)  for 
the  provision  of  self-supporting  penny  meals  for  the  children.  And 
— very  important  indeed — they  should  invariably  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  over-pressure,  and  relieve  the  teachers  of  much  stnun  and 
anxiety,  by  paying  fixed  salaries  instead  of  allowing  them,  as  is  sUll 
occasionally  the  case,  to  depend  on  the  grant. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  the  discussion  of  the  questions  of  Home 
Lessons  and  Keeping-in.  For  myself,  the  more  the  former  is  minimised 
and  the  latter  abolished,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  Where  pres- 
sure exists,  it  must  of  necessity  be  intensified  by  home  lessons  and  by 
keeping-in ;  the  latter  prolongs  hours  already  sufficiently  extended, 
the  former  causes  work  to  be  done  under  the  most  un&vourable  con- 
ditions. Yet,  unless  discouraged  by  the  Department  and  carefully 
supervised  or  forbidden  by  the  managers,  both  are  sure  to  continue 
and  increase.  Nor  must  I  here  more  than  note  the.extraordinaiy 
afiection  evinced  by  the  Department  for  that  dullest  and  most  nselese 
of  all  subjects — grammar.  It  is  unfortunate  that  ^  My  Lords '  cannot 
be  induced  to  allow  teachers  full  latitude  in  the  selection  of  dass 
subjects,  and  will  insist  on  '  English,'  and  always  *  English,'  to  the 
detriment  of  geography,  natural  science,  and  hii^tory.  History,  in- 
deed, has  a  bad  time  of  it,  being  given  the  least  honoured  place  in  the 
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Code,  and  almost  ignored  in  the  Instructions.  Yet,  if  history  were  not 
taught  as  though  it  had  tailed  off  with  advancing  centuries,  if  its  events 
were  made  to  appear  as  a  record  of  national  progress,  and  not  as  a 
catalogue  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  no  subject  would  be  more 
interesting,  or  more  useful  to  our  *  future  masters.'  Whether  technical 
or  industrial  training  might  be  introduced  into  elementary  schools, 
on  the  lines  recommended  by  the  fioyal  Commission  on  Technical 
Instruction,  is  also  too  large  a  subject  for  present  discussion.  '  Give 
a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him;'  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
confine  our  useful  industrial  training,  so-called,  to  ^  Industrial '  and 
Reformatory  schools,  thereby  making  odious  its  very  name. 

In  these  remarks,  and  in  the  suggestions  which  I  have  ventured 
to  make,  I  have  looked  at  the  question  of  over-pressure  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  children,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  teachers, 
for  after  all  the  teachei-s — pupil-teachers  and  adults — are  free  agents, 
^hile  the  children  are  not.  At  the  same  time  the  interests  of  the 
teacher  and  child  are  largely  coincident.  Pressure  on  the  latter  is 
doubly  pressure  on  the  former ;  and  thus  any  change  of  procedure, 
any  relief  which  is  given,  any  reforms  introduced  with  the  primary 
object  of  relieving  the  child,  will  react  to  the  advantage  of  the 
teacher. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  teaching  profession  is  undoubtedly  the 
pupil-teachers — those  boys  and  girls  who,  in  order  to  live,  have  to 
teach,  and  in  order  to  fit  themselves  to  teach,  have  at  the  same  time 
to  learn.  Dr.  Allbutt  hardly  exaggerated  when  he  said,  at  Hudders- 
field,  that  ^  the  pupil-teacher  is  a  mischief  to  his  scholars,  a  mischief 
to  his  superiors,  and  a  mischief  to  himself;'  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  is  diminishing  by 
thousands  year  by  year,  and  that  they  are  being  replaced  by  grown 
men  and  women. 

On  the  whole,  I  doubt  whether  teachers  are  quite  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  their  self-constituted  spokesmen  have  of  late  been  so  loudly 
asserting.  The  profession  stands  far  higher  in  the  social  scale  than 
it  ever  did  before.  The  average  salaries  of  the  certificated  teachers 
bave  increased  over  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  not  only 
are  they  better  paid,  but,  though  they  may  complain  of  their  work,  it 
lias  certainly  become  more  varied  and  interesting. 

In  fine,  without  wishing  to  assert  that  ,every thing  is  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  Departments,  or  that  Education  is  the  one 
tubing  needful,  we  may,  I  think,  feel  secure  that,  under  Mr.  Mundella's 
T^atchful  supervision,  the, Code  and  its  administration  are  being 
perfected,  year  by  year,  and  that  over-pressure,  if  it  exists,  [must 
t^nd  to  disappear  as  the  new  Eegulations  come  to  be  thoroughly 
txnderstood,  and  universally  applied. 

Stdnst  C.  Bdztok. 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  93.  3  K 
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LAST  WORDS  ABOUT  AGNOSTICISM  AND 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY. 


Those  who  expected  from  Mr.  Harrison  an  interesting  itejoinder  to 
my  reply,  will  not  be  disappointed;*  Those  who  looked  for  points 
skilfully  made,  which  either  are,  or  seem  to  be,  telling,  will  be  folly 
satisfied.  Those  who  sought  pleasure  from  witnessing  a  disiriay  of 
literary  power,  will  close  his  article  gratified  with  the  hour  they  hare 
spent  over  it.  Those  only  will  be  not  altogether  contented  who  sup- 
posed that  my  outspoken  criticism  of  Mr.  Harrison's  statements  and 
views,  would  excite  him  to  an  imusual  display  of  that  trenchant  style 
for  which  he  is  famous ;  since  he  has,  for  the  most  part,  continued 
the  discussion  with  calmness.  After  saying  thus  much  it  may  seem 
that  some  apology  is  needed  for  continuing  a  controversy  of  which 
many,  if  not  most,  readers,  have  by  this  time  become  weary.  But 
gladly  as  I  would  leave  the  matter  where  it  stands,  alike  ±o  sare 
my  own  time  and  others'  attention,  there  are  sundry  motives  which 
forbid  me.  Partly  my  excuse  must  be  the  profound  importance  and 
perennial  interest  of  the  questions  raised.  Partly  I  am  prompted 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  a  pity  to  cease  just  when  a  few  more 
pages  will  make  clear  sundry  of  the  issues,  and  leave  readers  in  a 
better  position  for  deciding.  Partly  it  seems  to  me  wrong  to  leave 
grave  misunderstandings  unrectified.  And  partly  I  am  reluctant  on 
personal  grounds  to  pass  by  some  of  Afr.  Harrison's  statemoEits  tin- 
noticed. 

One  of  these  statements,  indeed,  it  would  be  imperative  on  me  to 
notice,  since  it  reflects  on  me  in  a  serious  way.  Speaking  of  tJie 
Descriptive  Sociology^  which  contains  a  large  part  (though  by  no  means 
all)  of  the  evidence  used  in  the  Pri/ndplea  of  Sociology j  and  referring 
to  the  compilers  who,  under  my  superintendence,  selected  the 
materials  forming  that  work,  Mr.  Harrison  says : — 

Of  course  these  iDtelligent  gentlemen  had  little  difficnlty  in  clipping  fiom  bnfi- 
dreds  of  books  about  foreign  races  sentences  which  seem  to  support  Mr.  Speooer  s 
doctrines.  The  whole  proceeding  is  too  much  like  that  of  a  famous  lawjer  whd 
wrote  a  law-book,  and  then  gave  it  to  his  pupils  to  find  the  '  cases '  whicJi  supported 
his  law. 
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Had  Mr.  Harrison  observed  the  dates,  he  would  have  seen  that 
since  the  compilation  of  the  Descriptive  Sociology  was  commenced 
in  1867  and  the  writing  of  tlie  Principles  of  Sociology  in  1874, 
the  parallel  he  draws  is  not  altogether  applicable :  the  fiact  being  that 
the  Descriptive  Sociology  was  commenced  seven'  years  in  advance  for 
the  purpose  (as  stated  in  the  preface)  of  obtaining  adequate  materials 
for  generalizations :  sundry  of  which,  I  may  remark  in  passings  have 
been  quite  at  variance  with  my  pre-conceptions.^  I  think  that  on 
consideration^  Mr.  Harrison  will  regret  having  made  so  grave  an  in- 
•  sinuation  without  very  good  warrant ;  and  he  has  no  warrant.  Charity 
would  almost  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  fully  conscious  of  its 
implications  when  he  wrote  the  above  passage;  for  he  practically 
cancels  them  inmiediately  afterwards.  He  says : — ^  But  of  course  one 
can  find  in  this  medley  of  tables  almost  any  view.  And  I  find  ftcts 
which  make  for  my  view  as  often  as  any  other/  How  this  last  state- 
ment consists  with  the  insinuation  that  what  Mr.  Harrison  calls  a 
<  medley '  of  tables  contains  evidence  vitiated  by  special  selection  of 
facts,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  If  the  purpose  was  to  justify  a 
forgone  conclusion,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  are  (according  to 
Mr.  Harrison)  as  many  facts  which  make  against  it  as  there  are 
£hcts  which  make  for  it  ? 

The  question  here  incidentally  raised  concerns  the  primitiv7» 
religious  idea*  Which  is  the  original  belief,  fetichism  or  the  ghost- 
theory?  The  answer  should  profoundly  interest  all  who  care  to 
understand  the  course  of  human  thought ;  and  I  shall  therefore  not 
apologize  for  pursuing  the  question  a  little  further. 

Having  had  them  counted,  I  find  that  in  those  four  parts  of 
the  Descriptive  Sociology  which  give  accounts  of  the  imcivilized 
races,  there  are  697  extracts  which  refer  to  the  ghost-theory: 
illustrating  the  belief  in  a  wandering  double  which  goes  away 
during  sleep,  or  fainting,  or  other  form  of  insensibility,  and  deserts 
the  body  for  a  longer  period  at  death, — a  double  which  can  enter 
into  and  possess  other  persons,  causing  disease,  epilepsy,  insanity, 
etc.,  which  gives  rise  to  ideas  of  spirits,  demons,  etc.,  and  which 
originates  propitiation  and  worship  of  ghosts.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  87  extracts  which  refer  to  the  worship  of  inanimate  objects 
or  belief  in  their  supernatural  powers.  Now  even  did  these  87 
extracts  support  Mr.  Harrison's  view,  this  ratio  of  8  to  1  would 
iiardly  justify  his  statement  that  the  facts  *  make  for  my  [his]  view 

'  Elflewhere  Mr.  Harrison  contemptuously  refers  to  the  Descriptive  Sociology  as 
«  a  pile  of  clippings  made  to  order.*  While  I  have  been  writing,  the  original  directions 
^o  compilers  have  been  found  by  my  present  secretary,  Mr.  James  Bridge ;  and  he  has 
<lrawn  my  attention  to  one  of  the  *  orders.'  It  says  that  all  works  are  *  to  be  read  not 
^"vith  a  view  to  any  particular  class  of  facts  but  with  a  view  to  all  classes  of  facts.' 
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as  often  as  any  other.'     But  these  87  extracts  do  not  make  for  his 
view.    To  get  proof  that  the  inanimate  objects  are  worshipped  for 
themselves  simply,  instances  must  be  found  in  which  such  objects  aie 
worshipped  among  peoples  who  have  no  ghost-theory ;  for  wherever 
the  ghost-theory   exists  it  comes  into  play  and  originates  those 
supernatural  powers  which  certain  objects  are  supposed  to  hare. 
When  by  unrelated  tribes  scattered  all  over  the  world,  we  find  it  held 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  neighbouring 
forests — when  we  learn  that  the  Karen  thinks  *  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  dead  crowd  around   him ; ' '  that  the  Society  Islanders 
imagined  spirits  ^  surrounded  them  night  and  day  watching  everj 
action ; '  *  that  the  Nicobar  people  annually  compel  '  all  the  had 
spirits  to  leave  the  dwelling  ; '  *  that  an  Arab  never  throws  anythiog^ 
away  without  asking  forgiveness  of  the  Efrits  he  may  strike  ;  ^  and 
that  the  Jews  thought  it  was  because  of  the  multitudes  of  spirits  in 
synagogues  that  ^  the  dress  of  the  Rabbins  become  so  soon  old  and 
torn  through  their  rubbing ; '  ® — when  we  find  the  accompanying 
belief  to  be  that  ghosts  or  spirits  are  capable  of  going  into,  and  emerg- 
ing from,  solid  bodies  in  general,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  quick  asd 
the  dead ;  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  presence  of  one  of  these  spirits 
swarming  around,  and  capable  of  injuring  or  benefiting  living  persons, 
becomes  a  sufficient  reason  for  propitiating  an  object  it  is  assumed  to 
have  entered :  the  most  trivial  peculiarity  sufficing  to  suggest  possession 
— such  possession  being,  indeed,  in  some  cases  conceived  as  umverBal, 
as  by  the  Eskimo,  who  think  every  object  is  ruled  by  *  its  or  his, 
inukj  which  word  signifies  *'  man^^  and  also  owner  or  inhabitants  • 
Such  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  proof  that  the  worship  of  the 
objects  themselves  was  primordial,  unless  it  is  found  to  exist  where  the 
ghost-theory  has  not  arisen ;  and  I  know  no  instance  showing  that  it 
does  so.     But  while  those  facts  given  in  the  Descriptive  Sociologii 
which  imply  worship  of  inanimate  objects,  or  ascription  of  supernatural 
powers  to  them,  fail  to  support  Mr.  Harrison's  view,  because  always 
accompanied  by  the  ghost-theory,  sundry  of  them  directly  n^;ative 
his  view.     There  is  the  fact  that  an  echo  is  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
the  fetich ;  there  is  the  fact  that  the  inhabiting  spirit  of  the  fetich  is 
supposed  to  *  enjoy  the  savoury  smell '  of  meat  roasted  before  it  ;  and 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  fetich  is  supposed  to  die  and  may  be  revived. 
Further,  there  is  the  summarized  statement  made  by  Beecham,  an 
observer  of  fetichism  in  the  region  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  specials 
exemplified,  who  says  that : — 

•  Journal  of  Aiiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  xxiv.  paxt  ii,,  p.  1 96. 
■  EIUf,  Polynesian  Mesearches,  vol.  i.  p.  626. 

•  Joum.  At.  Soc.  of  Ben.,  xv.  pp.  348-49. 

•  Bastian,  Menscli,  ii.  109,  113. 

•  Supematvral  Beligion,  2nd  ed.,  voL  i.  p.  112. 

»  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  Talcs  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  p.  37. 
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The  feticlies  are  believed  to  he  spiritual,  intelligent  beings,  who  make  the  re- 
markable objects  of  nature  their  residence,  or  enter  occasionally  into  the  images  and 
other  artificial  representations,  which  have  been  duly  consecrated  by  certain  cere- 
monies, .  .  .  They  believe  that  these  fetiches  are  of  both  sexes,  and  that  they 
require  food. 

These  statements  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  conclusion  that 
fetichiem  is  a  development  of  the  ghost-theory,  and  altogether  incon- 
gruous with  the  interpretation  of  fetichism  which  Mr.  Harrison 
•accepts  from  Comte.   . 

Already  I  have  named  the  fact  that  Dr.  Tylor,  who  has  probably 
read  more  books  about  uncivilized  peoples  than  any  Englishman 
living  or  dead,  has  concluded  that  fetichism  is  a  form  of  spirit- 
worship,  and  that  (to  give  quotations  relevant  to  the  present  issue) 

To  class  an  object  as  a  fetish,  demands  explicit  statement  that  a  spirit  is  consi- 
dered as  embodied  in  it  or  acting  through  it  or  communicating  by  it.® 

...  A  further  stretch  of  imagination  enables  the  lower  races  to  associate  the 
fiouls  of  the  dead  with  mere  objects." 

.  .  .  The  spirits  which  enter  or  otherwise  attach  themseh'es  to  objects  may  bo 
liuman  soub.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  natural  cases  of  the  fetish-theory  is  when  a 
-eonl  inhabits  or  haunts  the  relics  of  its  former  body.^^ 

Here  I  may  add  an  opinion  to  like  effect  which  Dr.  Tylor  quotes 
irom  the  late  Prof.  Waitz,  also  an  erudite  anthropologist.   He  says  : — 

'  According  to  his  [the  negro's]  view,  a  spirit  dwells  or  can  dwell  in  every  sensible 
object,  and  often  a  very  great  and  mighty  one  in  an  insigoificant  thing.  This  spirit 
Jie  does  not  consider  as  bound  fast  and  unchangeably  to  the  corporeal  thing  it  dwells 
in,  but  it  has  only  its  usual  or  principal  abode  in  it'  ^^ 

Space  permitting  I  might  add  evidence  furnished  by  Sir  Alfred 
Lrjall,  who,  in  his  valuable  papers  publighed  in  the  Fortnightly 
Meview  years  ago  on  religion  in  India,  has  given  the  results  of  obser- 
vations made  there.  Writing  to  me  from  the  North-West  provinces 
Tinder  date  August  1,  in  reference  to  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Harrison  and  myself,  he  incloses  copies  of  a  letter  and  accompany- 
"ing  memorandum  from  the  magistrate  of  Gorakhpur,  in  verification 
of  the  doctrine  that  ghost- worship  is  the  *  chief  source  and  origin '  of 
religion.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  should  hope  by  additional  evidence  to 
convince  Mr.  Harrison.  When  I  point  to  the  high  authority  of 
Dr.  Tylor  as  on  the  side  of  the  ghost-theory,  Mr.  Harrison  says — *  If 
Dr.  Tylor  has  finally  adopted  it,  I  am  sorry.'  And  now  I  suppose 
fthat  when  I  cite  these  further  high  authorities  on  the  same  side, 
he  will  simply  say  again  *  I  am  sorry,'  and  continue  to  believe  as 
before. 

In  respect  of  the  fetichism  distinguishable  as  nature-worship,  Mr. 
jEIarrison  relies  much  on  the  Chinese.     He  says : — 

^  Tylor,  Pnmitive  Culture,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.  •  Ibid,  p.  139. 

»•  Ibid.  p.  137.  .  "  Ihid.  p.  144. 
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The  caae  of  China  is  decisive.  There  we  have  a  religion  of  yast  aatiqnity  and 
extent^  perfectly  clear  and  well  ascertained.  It  rests  entirely  on  worship  of  Hearen, 
and  Earth,  and  objects  of  Nature,  regarded  as  organized  beings,  and  not  as  the 
abode  of  human  spirits. 

Had  I  sought  for  a  case  of  ^  a  religion  of  vast  antiquity  and  extent, 
perfectly  clear  and  well  ascertained/  which  illustrates  origin  from  the 
ghost- theory,  I  should  have  chosen  that  of  CShina ;  where  the  State- 
religion  continues  down  to  the  present  day  to  be  an  elaborate  aooeBtor- 
worship,  where  each  man's  chief  thought  in  life  is  to  secure  the  doe 
making  of  sacrifices  to  his  ghost  after  death,  and  where  the  fEulnre  of 
a  first  wife  to  bear  a  son  who  shall  make  these  sacrifices,  is  held  a 
Intimate  reason  for  taking  a  second.  But  Mr.  Harrison  would,  I 
suppose,  say  that  I  had  selected  facts  to  fit  my  hypothesis.  I  thee- 
fore  give  him,  instead,  the  testimony  of  a  bystander.  Count  D'Alviella 
has  published  a  brochure  concerning  these  questions  on  which  Mr. 
Harrison  and  I  disagree.^^    In  it  he  says  on  page  15 : — 

La  th^  de  M.  Harrison,  au  contraire,— que  llionune  aurait  comnKne^  par 
Tadoration  d'objets  mat^riels  '  franchement  regards  comme  tels,' — nous  paxut  ab- 
solument  contraire  au  raisonnement  et  k  Tobservation.  II  cite,  k  titie  d'ezesoiple, 
Tantique  religion  de  la  Chine, '  enti^rement  bas^e  sur  la  v^n^ration  de  la  Tene,  dn 
Ciel  et  des  Ancetres,  consid^rds  objectivement  et  non  comme  la  residence  Metres 
immat^riels.'  [This  sentence  is  from  Mr.  Harrison's  first  article,  not  from  hk 
second.]  (Test  ]k  jouer  de  malheur,  car,  sans  m^e  insister  sur  ce  que  peaTent  etre 
des  AncStres '  oonnd^r^  objectivement,'  il  se  trouve  prScis^ment  que  la  religioD  de 
Fancien  empire  Chinois  est  le  type  le  plus  parfait  de  Tanimisme  organist  et  qa*d2e 
regarde  m^me  les  objets  mat6riels,  dont  elle  fait  ses  dieux,  comme  la  manifestal»m 
inseparable,  I'enveloppe  ou  mSme  le  corps  d'esprits  invisibles.  [Here  in  a  note 
Oount  D'Alviella  refers  to  authorities,  'notamment  Tiele,  Manuel  deFSutou-e  de» 
jReUffums,  traduit  par  M.  Maurice  Yemes,  Liv.  H,  et  dans  la  Heme  de  tHUioire 
dea  ReKgionSf  la  Religion  de  Vancien  empire  Chinois  par  M.  Julius  Happd  (t.  TV, 
no.  6).  T 

Whether  Mr.  Harrison's  opinion  is  or  is  not  changed  by  this 
array  of  counter-opinion,  he  may  at  any  rate  be  led  somewhat  to 
qualify  his  original  statement  that  ^  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  man  everywhere  started  with  a  simple  worship  of  natural 
objects.' 

I  pass  now  to  Mr.  Harrison's  endeavour  to  rebut  my  assertioD 
that  he  had  demolished  a  ainfiuUicrum  and  not  the  reality. 

I  pointed  out  that  he  had  inverted  my  meaning  by  representing^ 
as  negative  that  which  I  regarded  as  positive.  What  I  have  eveiy- 
where  referred  to  as  the  All-Being,  he  named  the  All-Nothingness. 
What  answer  does  he  make  when  I  show  that  my  position  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  alleged  ?     He  says  that  while  I  am  *  dealing  with 

*»  Harriton  contre  Spencer  s\ir  la  Valeur  Heligieuee  de  VInconntnuaMey  par  le 
C**.  Goblet  D*Alviella.    Paris,  Kmest  Leroax. 
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transcendental  conceptions,  intelligible  only  to  certain  trained  meta- 
physicians,' he  is  '  dealing  with  religion  as  it  affects  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  in  the  world;'  that  'to  ordinary  men  and  women,  an 
unknowable  and  inconceivable  Reality  is  practically  an  Unreality ; ' 
and  that  thus  all  he  meant  to  say  was  that  the  <  Everlasting  Yes ' 
of  the  *  evolutionist,'  ^  is  in  effect  on  the  public  a  mere  Everlasting 
No'  (p.  354).  Now  compare  these  passages  in  his  last  article  with 
the  following  passages  in  his  first  article: — ^One  would  like  to 
know  how  much  of  the  Evolutionist's  day  is  consecrated  to  seeking 
the  Unknowable  in  a  devout  way,  and  what  the  religious  exercises 
might  be.  How  does  the  man  of  science  approach  the  All-Nothing- 
ness' (p.  502)  ?  Thus  we  see  that  what  was  at  first  represented  as 
the  unfitness  of  the  creed  considered  as  offered  to  the  select  is  now 
represented  as  its  unfitness  considered  as  offered  to  the  masses.  What 
were  originally  the  <  Evolutionist '  and  the  '  man  of  science '  are  now 
changed  into  ^  ordinary  men  and  women '  and  ^  the  public ; '  and  what 
was  originally  called  the  All-Nothingness  has  become  an  ^  inconceivable 
Heality.'  The  statement  which  was  to  be  justified  is  not  justified, 
but  something  else  is  justified  in  its  stead. 

Thus  is  it,  too,  with  the  paragraph  in  which  Mi.  Harrison  seeks 
to  disprove  my  assertion  that  he  had  exactly  transposed  the  doc- 
trines of  Dean  Mansel  and  myself,  respecting  our  consciousness  of 
that  which  transcends  perception.  He  quotes  his  original  words, 
which  were  <  there  is  a  gulf  which  separates  even  his  all-negative 
deUy  from  Mr.  Spencer's  impersonal,  unconscious,  imthinkable 
Energy.'  And  he  then  goes  on  to  say  ^  I  was  speaking  of  Mansel's 
Theology,  not  of  his  Ontology.  I  said  "  deity ^^  not  the  Absolute.' 
Very  well;  now  let  us  see  what  this  implies.  Mansel,  as  I  was 
perfectly  well  aware,  supplements  his  ontological  nihilism  with  a 
theological  realism.  That  which  in  his  ontological  argument  he 
represents  as  a  mere  ^  negation  of  conceivability,'  he  subsequently 
re-asserts  on  grounds  of  faith,  and  clothes  with  the  ordinarily- 
ascribed  divine  attributes.  Which  of  these  did  I  suppose  Mr.  Harrison 
meant  by  '  all-negative  deity '  ?  I  was  compelled  to  conclude  he 
meant  that  which  in  the  ontological  argument  was  said  to  be  a 
<  negation  of  conceivability.'  How  could  I  suppose  that  by  ^  all- 
negative  deity '  Mr.  Harrison  meant  the  deity  which  Dean  Mansel 
as  a  matter  of  'duty'  rehabilitates  and  worships  in  his  official 
capacity  as  priest.  It  was  a  considerable  stretch  of  courage  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Harrison  to  call  the  deity  of  the  established  church  an 
'  all-negative  deity.'  Yet  in  seeking  to  escape  from  the  charge  of 
misrepresenting  me  he  inevitably  does  this  by  implication. 

In  his  aecond  article  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  simply  ascribe  to 
me  ideas  which  are  wholly  unlike  those  my  words  express,  but  he 
ascribes  to  me  ideas  I  have  intentionally  excluded.    When  justifying 
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my  use  of  the  word  *  proceed,'  as  the  most  colourless  word  I  could 
find  to  indicate  the  relation  between  the  knowable  manifestations 
present  to  perception  and  the  Unknowable  Reality  which  trauBcends 
perception,  I  incidentally  mentioned,  as  showing  that  I  wished  to 
avoid  those  theological  implications  which  Mr.  Harrison  said  were 
suggested,  that  the  words  onginally  written  were  *  created  and  sns- 
tained ; '  and  that  though  in  the  sense  in  which  I  used  them  the 
meanings  of  these  words  did  not  exceed  my  thought,  I  had  erased 
them  because  ^  the  ideas  associated  with  these  words  might  mislead.' 
Yet  Mr.  Harrison  speaks  of  these  erased  words  as  though  1  hsd 
finally  adopted  them,  and  saddles  me  with  the  ordinary  connotatioDflL 
If  Mr.  Harrison  defends  himself  by  quoting  my  words  to  the  effect 
that  the  Inscrutable  Existence  manifested  through  phenomena  ^stands 
towards  our  general  conception  of  things  in  substantially  the  same 
relation  as  does  the  Creative  Power  asserted  by  Theology;'  theol 
point  to  all  my  arguments  as  clearly  meaning  that  when  the  attribates 
and  the  mode  of  operation  ordinarily  ascribed  to  ^  that  which  Ues 
beyond  the  sphere  of  sense '  cease  to  be  ascribed,  *  that  which  lie* 
beyond  the  sphere  of  sense '  will  bear  the  same  relation  as  heforeto 
that  which  lies  within  it,  in  so  far  that  it  will  occupy  the  same  rela- 
tive position  in  the  totality  of  our  consciousness :  no  assertion  being 
made  concerning  the  mode  of  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
Surely  when  I  had  deliberately  avoided  the  word  *  create 'to  express 
the  connexion  between  noumenal  cause  and  the  phenomenal  effect, 
because  it  might  suggest  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  creating  power 
separate  from  the  created  thing,  Mr.  Harrison  was  not  justified  in 
basing  arguments  against  me  on  the  assumption  that  I  had  used  it 

But  the  course  in  so  many  cases  pursued  by  him  of  fathering 
upon  me  ideas  incongruous  with  those  I  have  expressed,  and  making 
me  responsible  for  the  resulting  absurdities,  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
extreme  degree  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  built  up  for  me  a  s^m 
of  beliefs  and  practices.  In  his  first  article  occur  such  passages  as— 
*  seeking  the  Unknowable  in  a  devout  way '  (p.  502) ;  can  anyooe 
*hope  anything  of  the  Unknowable  or  find  consolation  therein?' 
(p.  503) ;  and  to  a  grieving  mother  he  represents  me  as  replying  to 
assuage  her  grief,  *  Think  on  the  Unknowable '  (p.  503).  Sunilarly 
in  his  second  article  he  writes  *  to  tell  them  that  they  are  to  worehip 
this  Unknowable  is  equivalent  to  telling  them  to  worship  nothing' 
(p.  357) ;  *  the  worship  of  the  Unknowable  is  abhorrent  to  everj 
instinct  of  genuine  religion  '  (p.  360)  ;  *  praying  to  the  Unknowable 
at  home  '  (p.  376) ;  and  having  in  these  and  kindred  ways  fashioid 
for  me  the  observances  of  a  religion  which  he  represents  me  as  *  pro- 
posing,' he  calls  it '  one  of  the  most  gigantic  paradoxes  in  thehistoiy 
of  thought'  (p.  355).  So  efiectually  has  Mr.  Harrison  impressed 
everybody  by  these  expressions  and  assertions,  that  I  read  in  a  news- 
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paper—* Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  the  "absurdities  of  the   Comtean 
religion,"  but  what  about  his  own  peculiar  cult  ? ' 

Now  the  whole  of  this  is  a  fabric  framed  out  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
imaginations.  I  have  nowhere  *  proposed  '  any  *  object  of  religion.' 
I  have  nowhere  suggested  that  anyone  should  '  worship  this  Unknow- 
able.' No  line  of  mine  gives  ground  for  inquiring  how  the  Unknow- 
able is  to  be  sought  *  in  a  devout  way,'  or  for  asking  what  are  ^  the 
religious  exercises;'  nor  have  I  suggested  that  anyone  may  find 
<  consolation  therein.'  Observe  the  facts.  At  the  close  of  my  article 
^  Beligion ;  a  Betrospect  and  Prospect,'  I  pointed  out  to  '  those  who 
think  that  science  is  dissipating  religious  beliefs  and  sentiments' 
>' that  whatever  of  mystery  is  taken  from  the  old  interpretation  is 
added  to  the  new: '  increase  rather  than  diminution  being  the  result. 
I  said  that  in  perpetually  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  Universe, 
concrete  science  *  enlarges  the  sphere  for  religious  sentiment ; '  and 
that  progressing  knowledge  is  *  accompanied  by  an  increasing  capacity 
for  wonder.'  And  in  my  second  article,  in  further  explanation,  I  have 
represented  my  thesis  to  be  *  that  whatever  components  of  this  [the 
religious]  sentiment  disappear,  there  must  ever  survive  those  which 
are  appropriate  to  the  consciousness  of  a  Mystery  that  cannot  be 
fathomed  and  a  Power  that  is  omnipresent.'  This  is  the  sole  thing 
for  which  I  am  responsible.  I  have  advocated  nothing;  I  have 
proposed  no  worship ;  I  have  said  nothing  about  *  devotion,'  or 
*  prayer,'  or  *  religious  exercises,'  or  *  hope,'  or  *  consolation.'  I  have 
simply  affirmed  the  permanence  of  certain  components  in  the  con- 
sciousness which  *  is  concerned  with  that  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere 
of  sense.'  If  Mr.  Harrison  says  that  this  surviving  sentiment  is 
inadequate  for  what  he  thinks  the  purposes  of  religion,  I  simply 
reply — I  have  said  nothing  about  its  adequacy  or  inadequacy.  The 
assertion  that  the  emotions  of  awe  and  wonder  form  but  a  fragment 
of  religion,  leaves  me  altogether  unconcerned :  I  have  said  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  If  Mr.  Harrison  sees  well  to  describe  the 
emotions  of  awe  and  wonder  as  *  some  rags  of  religious  sentiment 
surviving '  (p.  358),  it  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to  disprove  the  fitness 
of  his  expression.  I  am  responsible  for  nothing  whatever  beyond  the 
statement  that  these  emotions  will  survive.  If  he  shows  this  conclu- 
sion to  be  erroneous,  then  indeed  he  touches  me.  This,  however, 
he  does  not  attempt.  Recognizing  though  he  does  that  this  is 
all  I  have  asserted,  and  even  exclaiming  ^  is  that  all  I '  (p.  358)  he 
nevertheless  continues  to  father  upon  me  a  number  of  ideas  quoted 
above,  which  I  have  neither  expressed  nor  implied,  and  asks  readers  to 
observe  how  grotesque  is  the  fabric  formed  of  them. 

I  enter  pow  on  that  portion  of  Mr.  Harrison's  last  article  to  which 
is  specially  applicable  its  title  *  Agnostic  Metaphysics.'     In  this  he 
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recalls  sundiy  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  set  forth  by  Dean  Mansd, 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures j  as  arising  when  we  attempt  to  frame  any 
conception  of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  realm  of  sense.  Accepting,  as 
I  did,  Hamilton's  general  arguments  which  Mansel  applied  to  tiieo- 
logical  conceptions,  I  contended  in  First  Primci/jples  that  their  aiga- 
ments  are  valid,  only  on  condition  that  that  which  transcends  the 
relative  is  regarded  not  as  negative,  but  as  positive ;  and  that  the 
relative  itself  becomes  unthinkable  as  such  in  the  absence  of  a 
postulated  non-relative.  Criticisms  on  my  reasoning  allied  to  those 
made  by  Mr.  Harrison,  have  been  made  before,  and  have  before 
been  answered  by  me.  To  an  able  metaphysician,  the  Rev.  James 
Martineau,  I  made  a  reply  which  I  may  be  excused  here  for  repro- 
ducing, as  I  cannot  improve  upon  it — 

Always  implying  terms  in  relation,  thought  implies  that  both  terms  ehaSl  be 
more  or  lets  defined ;  and  as  fast  as  one  of  them  becomes  indefinite,  the  idttioo 
also  becomes  indefinite,  and  thought  becomes  indistinct  Take  the  case  of  ] 
tades.  I  think  of  an  inch ;  I  think  of  a  foot ;  and  having  toIerably«definite  \ 
of  the  two,  I  have  a  tolerably-definite  idea  of  the  relation  between  them.  1 1 
tute  for  the  foot  a  mile ;  and  being  able  to  represent  a  mile  much  ^ess  definitely^  I 
cannot  so  definitely  think  of  the  relation  between  an  inch  and  a  mile— cannot  db- 
tingoish  it  in  thought  from  the  relation  between  an  inch  and  two  miles,  as  cleiify 
as  I  can  distinguish  in  thought  the  relation  between  an  inch  and  one  foot  from  tihs 
relation  between  an  inch  and  two  i&bt.  And  now  if  I  endeavour  to  think  of  the 
relation  between  an  inch  and  the  240,000  miles  from  here  to  the  Moon,  or  the  zaU- 
tion  between  an  inch  and  the  92,000,000  miles  from  here  to  the  Sun,  I  find  that 
while  these  distances,  practically  inconceivable,  have  become  little  more  tiian  num- 
bers to  which  I  frame  no  answering  ideas,  so,  too,  has  the  relation  between  an  inch 
and  either  of  them  become  practically  inconceivable.  Now  this  partial  fiulnre  in 
the  process  of  fomung  thought-relations,  which  happens  even  with  finite  msgnitodea 
when  one  of  them  is  immense,  passes  into  complete  failure  when  one  of  tiiem  cannot 
be  brought  within  any  limits.  The  relation  itself  becomes  unrepresentable  at  the 
same  time  that  one  of  its  terms  becomes  unrepresentable.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
case  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  almost-blank  form  of  relation  preserves  a  certain 
qualitatiye  character.  It  is  still  distingiushable  as  belonging  to  the  conadoiunaas 
of  extensions,  not  to  the  consciousnesses  of  forces  or  durations ;  and  in  so  frr  remains 
a  vaguely-identifiable  relation.  But  now  suppose  we  ask  what  happens  whoi  (me 
term  of  the  relation  has  4iot  simply  magnitude  haying  no  known  limits,  and  dnration 
of  which  neither  beginning  nor  end  is  cognizable,  but  is  also  an  existence  not  to  be 
defined  P  In  other  words,  what  must  happen  if  one  term  of  the  relation  is  not  onlf 
quantitatively  but  also  qualitatively  unrepresentable  ?  Clearly  in  this  case  tbs 
relation  does  not  simply  cease  to  be  thinkable  except  as  a  relation  of  a  certain  dass, 
but  it  lapses  completely.  When  one  of  the  terms  becomes  whoUy  unknowable,  tl» 
law  of  thought  can  no  longer  be  conformed  to ;  both  because  one  term  cannot  be 
present,  and  because  relation  itself  cannot  be  framed.  ...  In  brief  then,  to  Mr. 
Maztineau's  objection  I  reply,  that  the  insoluble  difficulties  he  indicates  aziae  here. 
as  elsewhere,  when  thought  is  applied  to  that  which  transcends  the  spkoe  of 
thought ;  and  that  just  as  when  we  try  to  pass  beyond  phenomenal  manifestations 
to  the  Ultimate  Reality  manifested,  we  have  to  symbolize  it  out  of  such  materials 
as  the  phenomenal  manifestations  .give  us ;  so  we  have  simultaneously  to  symbolize 
the  connexion  between  this  Ultimate  Reality  and  its  manifestations,  as  somehow 
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allied  to  the  connexions  among  the  phenomenal  manifestationB  themeelvea.  The 
troth  Mr.  Martineau's  criticism  adumbrates,  is  that  the  law  of  thought  fails  where 
the  elements  of  thought  fieiil ;  and  this  is  a  conclusion  quite  conformable  to  the 
general  view  I  defend.  Still  holding  the  validity  of  my  argument  against  Hamilton 
and  Mansel,  that  in  pursuance  of  their  own  principle  the  Eelatiye  is  not  at  aU 
thinkable  as  stich,  unless  in  contradistinction  to  some  existence  posited,  however 
yaguely,  as  the  other  term  of  a  relation,  conceived  however  indefinitely;  it  is  con- 
ffistent  on  my  part  to  hold  that  in  this  effort  which  thought  inevitably  makes  to 
pass  beyond  its  sphere,  not  only  does  the  product  of  thought  become  a  dim  symbol 
of  a  product,  but  the  process  of  thought  becomes  a  dim  symbol  of  a  process ;  and 
hence  any  predicament  inferable  from  the  law  of  thought  cannot  be  asserted." 

Thus  then  criticisms  like  this  of  Mr.  Martineau,  often  recurring 
in  one  shape  or  other,  and  now  again  made  by  Mr.  Harrison,  do 
not  show  the  invalidity  of  my  argument,  but  once  more  show  the 
imbecility  of  human  intelligence  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  ultimate 
question.  Phenomenon  without  noumenon  is  unthinkable ;  and  yet 
noumenon  cannot  be  thought  of  in  the  true  sense  of  thinking.  We 
are  at  once  obliged  to  be  conscious  of  a  reality  behind  appearance, 
and  yet  can  neither  bring  this  consciousness  of  reality  into  any  shape, 
nor  can  bring  into  any  shape  its  connexion  with  appearance.  The 
forms  of  cm*  thought,  moulded  on  experiences  of  phenomena,  as  well 
as  the  connotations  of  our  words  formed  to  express  the  relations  of 
phenomena,  involve  us  in  contradictions  when  we  try  to  think  of  that 
nrhich  is  beyond  phenomena ;  and  yet  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
beyond  phenomena  is  a  necessary  datum  alike  of  our  thoughts  and 
our  words.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  a  formless  consciousness 
of  the  inscrutable. 

I  cannot  treat  with  fulness  the  many  remaining  issues.  To  Mr. 
Harrison's  statement  that  it  was  uncandid  in  me  to  implicate  him 
with  the  absurdities  of  the  Comtean  belief  and  ritual,  notwithstand- 
ing his  public  utterances,  I  reply  that  whereas  ten  yeiurs  ago  I  was  led 
to  think  he  gave  but  a  qualified  adhesion  to  Gomte's  religious 
doctrine,  such  public  utterances  of  his  as  I  have  read  of  late  years, 
fervid  in  their  eloquence,  persuaded  me  that  he  had  become  a  much 
wanner  adherent.  On  his  summary  mode  of  dealing  with  my  criti- 
cism of  the  Comtean  creed  some  comment  is  called  for.  He  remarks 
that  there  are  ^good  reasons  for  declining  to  discuss  with  Mr. 
Spencer  .the  writings  of  Comte ; '  and  names,  as  the  first,  ^  that  he 
knows  [I  know]  nothing  whatever  about  them '  (p.  365).  Now  as 
Mr.  Harrison  is  fully  aware  that  thirty  years  ago  I  reviewed  the  English 
version  of  those  parts  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  which  treat  of  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy  and  Physics ;  and  as  he  has  referred  to  the  pamphlet 
in  which,  ten  years  later,  I  quoted  a  number  of  passages  from  the 
original  to  signalize  my  grounds  of  dissent  from  Gomte's  system ;  I  am 

"  Euayi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  293-6. 
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somewhat  surprised  by  this  statement,  and  by  the  still  more  emphatic 
statement  that  to  me  *•  the  writings  of  Gomte  are,  if  not  the  Absolute 
Unknowable,  at  any  rate  the  Absolute  Unknown '  (p.  365).  Doubtless 
these  assertions  are  effective ;  but  like  many  effective  assertions  they 
do  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  facts.  The  remaining  state- 
ments in  this  division  of  Mr.  Harrison's  argument,  I  pass  over: 
not  because  answers  equally  adequate  with  those  I  have  thus  fiu- 
given  do  not  exist,  but  because  I  cannot  give  them  without  entering 
upon  personal  questions  which  I  prefer  to  avoid. 

On  the  closing  part  of  <  Agnostic  Metaphysics  '  containing  Mr. 
Harrison's  own  version  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  I  have  to  remark, 
as  I  find  others  remarking,  that  it  amounts,  if  not  to  an  abandonmoit 
of  his  original  position,  still  to  an  entire  change  of  front.  Anxious, 
as  he  has  professed  himself,  to  retain  the  *  magnificent  word.  Religion  * 
(p.  504)  it  now  appears  that  when  *  the  Religion  of  Humanity '  is 
spoken  of,  the  usual  connotations  of  the  word  are  to  be  in  laige 
measure  dropped  :  to  give  it  these  connotations  is  ^  to  foist  in  theo- 
logical ideas  where  none  are  suggested  by  us '  (p.  369).  While,  in 
his  first  article,  one  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  ^  neo-theisms '  as 
well  as  *  the  Unknowable,'  was  that  there  is  offered  *  no  relation  what- 
ever between  worshipper  and  worshipped '  (p.  505)  (an  objection  tacitly 
implying  that  Mr.  Harrison's  religion  supplies  this  relation),  it  now 
tippears  that  Humanity  is  not  to  be  worshipped  in  any  ordinary  sense ; 
but  that  by  worship  is  simply  meant  *  intelligent  love  and  respect  for 
our  human  brotherhood,'  and  that  *  in  plain  words,  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  means  recognising  your  duty  to  your  fellow-man  on  boman 
grounds'  (p.  369).  Certainly  this  is  much  less  than  what  I  and 
others  supposed  to  be  included  in  Mr.  Harrison's  versi<Hi  of  the 
Religion  pf  Humanity.  If  he  preaches  nothing  more  than  an  ecstatic 
philanthropy,  few  will  object ;  but  most  will  say  that  his  name  for  it 
conveyed  to  them  a  much  wider  meaning.  Passing  over  all  this, 
however,  I  am  concerned  chiefly  to  point  out  another  extreme  mis- 
representation made  by  Mr.  Harrison  when  discussing  my  criticism 
of  Comte's  assertion  that  *  veneration  and  gratitude '  are  due  to  the 
Great  Being  Humanity.  After  showing  why  I  conceive  *  veneration 
and  gratitude '  are  not  due  to  Humanity,  I  supposed  an  opponent 
to  exclaim  (putting  the  passage  within  quotation  marks)  ^  But  sorely 
"**  veneration  and  gratitude  "  are  due  somewhere,'  since  civilized  society 
with  all  its  products  '  must  be  credited  to  some  agency  or  other.* 
{This  apostrophe,  imagined  as  coming  from  a  disciple  of  Comte, 
Mr.  Harrison,  on  p.  373,  actually  represents  as  made  in  my  own 
person !]  To  this  apostrophe  I  have  replied  (p.  22)  that  *  if  **  vene- 
ration and  gratitude  "  are  due  at  all,  they  are  due  to  that  Ultimate 
Cause  from  which  Humanity,  individually  and  as  a  whole,  in  common 
with   all  other  things   has  proceeded.'    Whereupon  Mr.   Harrison 
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changes  my  hypothetical  statement  into  an  actual  statement.  He 
drops  the  *  i/,'  and  represents  me  as  positively  ^flSrming  that  *  vene- 
ration and  gratitude '  are  due  somewhere :  saying  that  Mr.  Spencer 
*  lavishes  his  "  veneration  and  gratitude,"  called  out  by  the  sum  of 
human  civilization,  upon  his  Unknowable  and  Inconceivable  Postulate ' 
(p.  373).  I  should  have  thought  that  even  the  most  ordinary  reader, 
much  more  Mr.  Harrison,  would  have  seen  that  the  arguihent  is  entirely 
an  argument  ad  hominem.  I  deliberately  and  carefully  guarded 
myself  by  the  *  if '  against  the  ascription  to  me  of  any  opinion,  one 
way  or  the  other :  being  perfectly  conscious  that  much  is  to  be  said 
for  and  against.  The  optimist  will  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  vene- 
ration and  gratitude  are  due  ;  while  by  the  pessimist  it  will  be  con- 
tended that  they  are  not  due.  One  who  dwells  exclusively  on  what 
Emerson  calls  ^  the  saccharine '  principle  in  things,  as  illustrated  for 
example  in  the  adaptation  of  living  beings  to  their  conditions — the 
becoming  callous  to  pains  tiiat  have  to  be  borne,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  liking  for  labours  that  are  necessary — may  think  there  are 
good  reasons  for  veneration  and  gratitude.  Contrariwise,  these  senti- 
ments may  be  thought  inappropriate  by  one  who  contemplates  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  thirty  species  of  parasites  which  prey  upon 
man,  possessing  elaborate  appliances  for  maintaining  their  hold  on 
or  within  his  body,  and  having  enormous  degrees  of  fertility  propor- 
tionate to  the  small  individual  chances  their  germs  have  of  getting  into 
him  and  torturing  him.  Either  view  may  be  supported  by  masses 
of  evidence ;  and  knowing  this  I  studiously  avoided  complicating 
the  issue  by  taking  either  side.  As  anyone  may  see  who  refers  back, 
my  sole  purpose  was  that  of  showing  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that 
*  veneration  and  gratitude '  are  due  to  the  product  and  not  to 
the  producer.  Yet  Mr.  Harrison,  having  changed  my  proposition 
*i/  they  are  due  etc'  into  the  proposition  *they  are  due  etc.,' 
laughs  over  the  contradictions  in  my  views  which  he  deduces,  and  to 
which  he  time  after  time  recurs,  commenting  on  my  ^astonishing 
perversity.' 

In  this  division  of  Mr.  Harrison's  article  occur  five  other  cases 
in  which,  after  his  manner,  propositions  are  made  to  appear  untenable 
or  ludicrous  ;  though  anyone  who  refers  to  them  as  expressed  by  me 
will  find  them  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But  to  show  all  this 
would  take  much  trouble  to  small  purpose.  Indeed,  I  must  here 
closfe  the  discussion,  so  far  as  my  own  desistence  enables  me.  It  is  a 
wearisome  and  profitless  business,  this  of  continually  going  back  on 
the  record,  now  to  show  that  the  ideas  ascribed  to  me  are  not  the 
ideas  I  expressed,  and  now  to  show  that  the  statements  my  opponent 
defends  are  not  the  statements  he  originally  made.  A  controversy 
always  opens  side  issues.  Each  new  issue  becomes  the  parent  of 
further  ones.    The  original  questions  become  obscured  in  a  swarm  of 
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collateral  questions ;  and  energies,  in  my  case  ill-spared,  are  wasted  to 
little  purpose. 

Before  closing,  hovrever,  let  me  again  point  out  that  nothing  has 
been  said  which  calls  for  change  of  the  views  expressed  in  my  fint 
article. 

Setting  out  with  the  statement  that  ^  unlike  the  ordinary  con* 
sciousness,  the  religious  consciousness  is  concerned  with  that  which 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense,'  I  went  on  to  show  that  the  rise  of 
this  consciousness  begins  among  primitive  men  with  the  belief  in  a 
double  belonging  to  each  individual,  which,  capable  of  wandering 
away  from  him  during  life,  becomes  his  ghost  or  spirit  aft»  deatli; 
and  that  from  this  idea  of  a  being  eventually  distinguished  as  super- 
natural, there  develop,  in  course  of  time,  the  ideas. of  supeniatuial 
beings  of  all  orders  up  to  the  highest.  Mr.  Harrison  has  allied  tiiat 
the  primitive  religion  is  not  belief  in,  and  propitiation  of,  the  ghost, 
but  is  worship  of '  physical  objects  treated  frankly  as  physical  objects ' 
(p.  498).  That  he  has  disproved  the  one  view  and  proved  the  other, 
no  one  will,  I  think,  assert.  Contrariwise,  he  has  given  occasicn  for 
me  to  cite  weighty  authorities  against  him. 

Next  it  was  contended  that  in  the  assemblage  of  supernatural 
beings  thus  originating  in  each  tribe,  some,  derived  from  chiefs,  were 
superior  to  others ;  and  that,  as  the  compounding'and  re-compounding 
of  tribes  gave  origin  to  societies  having  social  grades  and  rokra  of 
different  orders,  there  resulted  that  conception  of  a  hierarchy  of  ghosts 
or  gods  which  polytheism  shows  us.  Further  it  was  argued  tliat 
while,  with  the  growth  of  civilization  and  knowledge,  the  minor 
supernatural  agents  became  merged  in  the  major  supematoial 
agent,  this  single  great  supernatural  agent,  gradually  losing  the 
anthropomorphic  attributes  at  first  ascribed,  has  come  in  our  days 
to  retain  but  few  of  them ;  and,  eventually  losing  these,  will  then 
merge  into  a  consciousness  of  an  Omnipresent  Power  to  which  no 
attributes  can  be  ascribed.     This  proposition  has  not  been  contested. 

In  pursuance  of  the  belief  that  the  religious  consciousness  natu- 
rally arising,  and  thus  gradually  transformed,  would  not  disappear 
wholly,  but  that '  however  much  changed  it  must  continue  to  exist,^ 
it  was  argued  that  the  sentiments  which  had  grown  up  around  the 
conception  of  a  personal  God,  though  modified  when  that  conception 
was  modified  into  the  conception  of  a  Power  which  cannot  be  known 
or  conceived,  would  not  be  destroyed.  It  was  held  that  there  would 
survive,  and  might  even  increase,  the  sentiments  of  wonder  and  awe 
in  presence  of  a  Universe  of  which  the  origin  and  nature,  meaning 
and  destiny,  can  neither  be  known  nor  imagined ;  or  that,  to  quote  a 
statement  afterwards  employed,  there  must  survive  those  emotions 
'  which  are  appropriate  to  the  consciousness  of  a  Mystery  that 
cannot    be   fathomed    and  a  Power    that  is  omnipresent.'      This 
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proposition  has  not  been  disproved ;  nor,  indeed,  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  disprove  it. 

Instead  of  assaults  on  these  propositions  to  which  alone  I  am 
committed,  there  have  been  assaults  on  various  propositions  gratuitously 
attached  to  them;  and  then  the  incongruities  evolved  have  been 
represented  as  incongruities  for  which  I  am  responsible. 

I  end  by  pointing  out  as  I  pointed  out  before,  that.  '  while  the 
things  I  have  said  have  not  been  disproved,  the  things  which  have 
been  disproved  are  things  I  have  not  said.' 

Hebbebt  Spenceb. 
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Almost  at  the  time  when  these  liaes  appear  in  print  Lord  Nortb« 
brook's  report  will,  it  is  understood,  be  in  the  hands  of  her  Majestp 
Government.     It  is  understood  also  that  this  report  will  be  taken 
into  immediate  consideration,  and  that  when  a  decision  is  arrived  at 
action  will  be  taken.     What  the  character  of  the  report  may  be,  and 
whether  it  will  command  the  approval  of  Lord  Northbrook's  colleagues, 
are  points  on  which  I  have  no  means  of  expressing  an  opinion.  But 
to  any  one  who  has  followed  the  various  phases  of  the  Egyptian 
question  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  lines  upon  which  any  report 
of  this  kind  must  be  drawn,  to  distinguish  the  courses  of  poficj 
between  which  its  author  has  had  to  choose.     I  cannot  and  do  not 
expect  that  Lord  Northbrook  will  recommend  the  solution  I  have  advo- 
cated in  my  writings  upon  the  Egyptian  difficulty — a  solution  which  the 
stem  logic  of  facts  is  bringing  gradually  to  pass,  notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  and  hesitation  of  the  agents  by  whom  the  problem  is  being 
solved.     Even  if  Lord  Northbrook,  in  common  with  Lord  Dufferin, 
should  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  true  solution,  he  is  probably 
not  at  liberty  to  recommend  its  adoption.     His  instructions,  whether 
explicit  or  implied,  must,  I  cannot  doubt,  have  precluded  him  {rom 
taking  into  consideration  any  measures  which  would  necessitate  the 
immediate  and  avowed  establishment  of  a  British  Protectorate.    Any 
suggestions  he  may  make  must  not  be  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  so  dear  to  the  Ministerial  heart,  that  our  occupation  of  Egypt  is 
only  temporary,  and  that  at  some  early  though  undefined  date  England 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  administration  of  Egypt  than  she 
has  to  do  with  that  of  Morocco  or  Zanzibar.   Given  these  limitations,  it 
is  obvious  that  all  Lord  Northbrook  can  do  or  was  expected  to  do  is  to 
devise  some  temporary  expedient  by  which  the  immediate  diflSculties 
of  the  situation  may  be  surmounted.    But  even  in  a  provisional,  and 
therefore  of  necessity  an  unsound,  solution  there  are  degrees  of  un- 
soundness and  incompleteness.     In  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  oni 
position  in  Egypt  in  accordance  with  that  hand-to-mouth  policy 
which  commends  itself  to  our  Government,  it  is  possible  to  adopt 
remedies  which  make  things  worse  instead  of  better ;  and  I  see  a  risk  of 
our  adopting  expedients  which  not  only  will  settle  nothing,  but  which 
will  unsettle  things  even  more  than  they  are  unsettled  already.    I 
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wish  therefore  to  point  out  the  evils  of  a  course  which  is  openly 
advocated  in  many  quarters,  but  which,  in  my  judgment,  no  English 
envoy  ought  to  propose,  and  no  EngUsh  Government  ought  to  adopt. 
That  course  may  be  curtly  described  as  a  proposal  to  meet  the 
financial  difficulties  of  Egypt  by  a  simple  repudiation  of  her  liabilities* 
It  is  against  this  course  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest. 

Now  in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear  to  those  who  have  not 
followed  the  subject  attentively,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Lord  Northbrook  was  sent  out  on  the  mission 
which  is  now  brought  to  a  close.  The  policy  of  our  Government  in 
Egypt,  if  policy  it  can  be  called^  has  always  ignored  the  financial 
difficulty  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  question.  ^To  rescue 
and  retire '  was  a  programme  which,  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
British  interests,  was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Egypt  has 
no  means  to  meet  her  liabilities  without  our  aid,  and  that  this  aid  in- 
volves our  remaining  in  possession.  It  must  be  remembered- that  the 
present  difficulties  of  Egypt  are  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of 
our  own  action.  Alexandria  was  first  bombarded,  in  accordance  with 
British  policy,  and  then  left  to  be  burnt  down  by  Arabi's  followers 
because  it  did  not  suit  the  programme  of  our  Government  to  land 
troops  after  the  bombardment.  In  all  probability  the  direct  pecuniary 
loss  sustained  by  Alexandria  did  not  exceed  2,000,000/.  If  we  had 
boldly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  our  position  after  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  had  had  the  courage  to  say  that  we  stood  for  the  time  in  the 
place  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  should  settle  for  ourselves  the 
question  of  the  war  indemnities,  we  could  have  given  satisfaction  to 
all  reasonable  claims  at  an  infinitely  smaller  cost  to  Egypt.  But  to 
have  done  this  would  have  been  to  abandon  the  fiction  that  England 
has  no  special  responsibility  towards  Egypt  which  she  does  not  share 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  So  we  referred  the  settlement  of  the  war 
indemnities  to  an  international  commission,  and  the  result  is  that 
Egypt  has  been  burdened  with  a  charge  of  some  four  millions.  The 
other  causes  of  the  Egjptian  deficit  are  the  Soudan  expedition, 
which  it  was  in  our  power  to  forbid ;  the  cost  of  the  British  army  of 
occupation ;  the  general  disorganisation  of  the  country,  owing  to  our 
fitful  and  spasmodic  intervention ;  and  the  destruction  of  public  credit 
and  confidence,  due  to  our  persistent  refusal  to  give  any  assurance  as 
to  the  permanence  of  our  occupation.  By  these  causes — causes  for 
which,  however  much  we  may  ignore  our  own  responsibility,  Europe 
holds  us  directly  responsible — Egypt,  which  was  not  only  paying  her 
way  before  our  intervention,  but  paying  off  her  debt,  has  become  bur- 
dened with  a  deficit  of  about  8,000,000Z.  Now,  large  as  this  amount  is, 
it  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  making  arrangements  for  the  liquidation 
of  this  deficit  if  Egypt  were  in  a  position  to  deal  with  her  financial 
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difficulties  in  the  same  way  as  other  States  are  allowed  to  deaL  But 
the  Law  of  Liquidation  bars  all  independent  action  on  her  part.  Now 
the  Goyemment  may  rightly  urge  that  the  law  in  question  was  not 
their  work  but  that  of  their  predecessors.  I  have  always  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  the  international  principle  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  Egypt  as  being  fatal  alike  to  the  interests  of  Kngiand 
and  Egypt.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  school  of  politicians 
who  are  always  advocating  the  advantages  of  the  European  Concert 
can  consistently  decry  a  convention  which  is  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  concerted  European  action,  simply  and  solely  because  it  was 
sanctioned  by  a  Conservative  G-ovemment.  Moreover,  it  is  fidr  to 
add  that  the  Law  of  Liquidation  did  at  the  time  confer  veiy 
great  and  signal  benefits  upon  Egypt,  and  that  the  obstructive 
character  it  possesses  is  due  not  so  much  to  its  own  provisions  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  International  tribunals. 

It  would  take  me  more  space  than  I  can  afford  to  discuss  at  any 
length  the  question  of  these  tribunals.  For  my  present  purpose  it 
is  enough  to  state  what  the  facts  are  without  discussing  whether  th^ 
are  so  by  right  or  not.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Law  of  liqcdda- 
tion  expressly  and  explicitly  defines  the  way  in  which  the  revenue 
of  Egypt  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  binds  down  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  the  observance  of  certain  distinct  conditions.  It  hardly  needs 
saying  that  under  these  circumstances  Egypt  cannot  set  aside  her 
obligations  as  laid  down  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation  without  violating 
a  compact  entered  into  with  all  the  great  Powera  of  Europe.  It  may, 
however,  be  urged  that  there  is  no  special  sanctity  about  this  law, 
that,  in  common  with  all  other  international  agreements,  it  is  only 
a  declaration  of  abstract  principles,  which  may  be  ignored  in  practice 
whenever  adequate  cause  is  shown,  and  that,  even  if  the  cause  be  not 
deemed  adequate,  the  question  of  adequacy  is  one  which  Egypt,  under 
the  guidance  of  England,  can  only  decide  for  herself.  All  these  aign- 
mentSj  which  I  frequently  see  put  forward,  may  be  sound  in  theory,  but 
they  are  false  in  fact.  Under  the  Egyptian  constitution  foreigners  have 
a  right  of  sueing  the  Government  before  the  International  tribunals, 
and  obtaining  judgments  which  the  Government  is  bound  to  execute. 
Such  a  right  is  not  possessed  by  foreigneis  in  any  other  civilised 
state,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  it  ought  not  to  exist  in  Egypt.  Bat 
the  right  does  exist.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  infraction  of  the 
Law  of  Liquidation  can  be  redressed  by  an  appeal  to  the  Intemational 
tribunals,  and  that  the  Egyptian  Government  is  bound  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  this  law  unless  it  is  prepared  to  set  the  authority  of  the 
tribunals  at  defiance.  If  I  am  told  that,  given  this  state  of  things,  the 
real  remedy  for  Egypt  is  to  modify  the  Law  of  Liquidation  and  to 
deprive  the  International  tribunals  of  their  jurisdiction  as  against  the 
Government,  I  should  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the  propositioD. 
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Unfortunately  it  is  impoesible  for  Egypt  to  free  herself  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Law  of  liquidation  or  from  the  fetters  of  the  Inter- 
national courts  unless  England  is  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  her  emancipation ;  and,  as  our  Gro vemment  insists  upon  repudiating 
all  idea  of  responsibility,  Egypt  is  practically  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  the  observance  of  her  international  obligations. 

Now,  amongst  the  chief  provisions  of  the  compact  to  which  I 
allude,  Egypt  is  debarred  from  contracting  any  new  loan  above  the 
extent  of  2,000,0002.,  or  from  diverting  any  of  her  resources  to  any 
other  objects  than  those  laid  down  by  the  law  in  question.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  Egypt  by  herself  to  raise  the  money  required 
for  her  immediate  necessities.  She  is  crippled  by  a  burden  of  debt 
which  she  is  not  only  bound  to  pay  in  equity,  but  which  she  may  be 
compelled  at  any  moment  to  pay  in  fact  by  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
national courts.  At  the  same  time  she  has  no  power  to  make  use 
even  of  such  resources  as  are  still  at  her  disposal,  owing  to  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  her  freedom  of  action  by  a  compact  which  cannot 
be  repealed  or  modified  without  the  consent  of  Europe.  No  doubt,  if 
the  British  Government  had  been  determined  to  confront  the  dilemma, 
the  difficulty  could  easily  have  been  surmounted.  If,  after  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  we  had  declared  boldly  that  the  situation  had  completely 
changed,  that  the  International  courts  and  the  Law  of  Liquidation 
belonged  to  a  state  of  things  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that 
England  would  take  charge  of  European  interests  in  Egypt,  the  Con- 
tinental Powers  would  have  acquiesced  readily  enough  in  accomplished 
facts.  Even  now,  if  we  could  only  make  up  our  minds  to  assume 
direct  responsibility,  we  could  carry  our  own  way.  But  so  long  as  we 
decline  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  continue  to  cherish  the  delusion 
that  our  intervention  in  Egypt  is  only  of  a  transitory  and  indirect 
character — so  long,  that  is,  as  we  keep  up  the  fiction  that  Egypt  is 
still  an  unprotected  State — ^we  are  bound,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  keep  account  of  the  obligations 
which  Egypt  has  taken  upon  herself,  and  by  which  she  is  bound. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  present  year — that  is,  with  the 
accession  of  Nubar  Pasha  to  office — the  financial  difficulties  of  Egypt 
reached  an  acute  stage.  The  International  Commission  had  given 
its  award.  The  claimants  under  this  award  were  clamorous  for  pay- 
ment. The  Soudan  insurrection  and  the  army  of  occupation  eat  up 
all  the  available  resources  of  the  Egyptian  Treasury.  The  rates  of 
produce  upon  which  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Egypt  depends 
ruled  exceptionally  low ;  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country 
were  paralysed  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation.  The 
borrowing  powers  possessed  by  Egypt  under  the  Law  of  Liquidation 
had  been  exhausted ;  a  large  floating  debt  had  been  created,  instal* 
ments  of  which  were  constantly  falling  due.     The  Treasury  was 
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empty ;  and  the  Government  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  provide  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  administration.  Constant  appeals  iveie 
made  to  England  for  assistance,  and,  failing  assistance,  for  authorisa- 
tion to  adopt  remedial  measures.  But  though  the  administration  of 
the  country  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  England,  ihe  Egyptian 
authorities  could  obtain  no  reply  from  the  protecting  Power  beyond 
constant  recommendations  to  make  petty  retrenchments  in  the  pablic 
service,  which  were  not  only  of  doubtful  expediency  in  themadves, 
but  which,  even  if  they  could  have  been  effected  with  advantage 
were  of  no  possible  avail  towards  meeting  the  pressing  need  of  Egypt. 
To  defer  as  long  as  possible  the  necessity  of  coming  to  any  decision 
forms  the  one  principle  of  our  intervention  in  Egypt  to  which  ov 
Government  has  been  persistently  fiedthful.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  the  task  of  grappling  with  the  financial  position  of  E^ypt 
was  deferred  time  after  time  by  the  adoption  of  hand-to-hand  ezpe^ 
dients ;  but  at  last  the  moment  came  when  delay  was  no  longer  possible, 
and  it  was  then  that  our  Government  put  forward  the  idea  of  an 
European  Conference. 

The  objections  to  this  idea  were  so  obvious,  the  dangers  of  invit- 
ing interuational  action  for  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  financial 
difficulty  were  so  manifest,  that  it  is  matter  for  wonder,  at  first  sight, 
such  a  scheme  should  have  found  favour  with  so  astute  and  experienced 
a  statesman  as  Earl  Granville.  But  the  explanation  of  its  adoption 
is,  I  think,  obvious  enough.  Something  had  got  to  be  done ;  and  as 
the  Government  were  still  reluctant  to  take  any  step  which  mi^t 
involve  the  assumption  of  direct  responsibility  on  the  part  of  England, 
they  preferred  to  appeal  to  the  European  Powers  to  obtain  their  con- 
sent to  a  modification  of  the  Law  of  Liquidation.  In  virtoe  of 
this  law,  a  very  large  poHion  of  the  revenues  of  Egypt  are  explidUy 
hypothecated  to  the  payment  of  certain  loans  at  fixed  rates  of  interest 
If  the  special  hypothecations  could  be  done  away  with,  the  rate  of 
interest  reduced,  and  the  borrowing  powers  enlarged,  Egypt  would 
be  in  a  position  to  raise  a  loan  and  thus  make  good  her  deficit  with- 
out the  direct  aid  of  England.  As,  therefore,  our  Crovemment  shrank, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  cancelling  the  Law  of  Liquidation  proprio 
motti,  which  would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  declaration  of  a  Pro- 
tectorate, and  were  unwilling,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assume  any  direct 
responsibility  in  respect  of  Egypt,  they  had  no  option  except  to  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  Continental  Powers  to  acquiesce  in  the  cancelling 
of  the  guarantees  provided  by  the  law  in  question.  It  was  with  this 
object  the  Conference  was  convoked. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  rediscuss  the.  subject  of  this 
abortive  Conference.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  invitations  to  the 
Conference  were  only  accepted  by  the  leading  States  of  the  Continent 
on  the  condition  that  England  should  come  to  a  preliminaiy  under- 
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standing  with  France  on  the  subject  of  Egypt.  Such  an  understandr 
ing  was  arrived  at,  or  at  any  rate  believed  to  have  been  arrived  at. 
The  exact  terms  of  this  agreement  have  never  been  made  formally 
public ;  but  it  is  understood  that  it  contemplated  the  substitution 
of  a  multiple  control  in  lieu  of  the  control  indirectly  exercised  by  the 
English  authorities  in  Egypt,  and  the  ultimate  neutralisation  of  the 
country  as  a  sort  of  African  Belgium,  In  virtue  of  this  agreement, 
which  deprived  England  of  all  independent  authority  in  Egypt,  and 
which  was  negotiated  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Wadding- 
ton,  it  was  supposed  in  London  that  the  financial  scheme  of  the 
British  Government  would  be  supported  by  France  at  the  Conference. 
Whatever  reason  there  may  have  been  for  entertaining  this  supposi- 
tion, it  proved  to  be  unfoimded  in  fact. 

The  scheme  in  question  was  drawn  up  by  a  mixed  committee  of 
English  and  Egyptian  experts.  It  proposed  to  meet  the  deficit  by  a 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  a  rebate  on  the  interest  paid  in 
respect  of  our  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  the  creation  of  a  pre-preference 
loan  of  8,000,0002.,  which  was  to  be  provided  by  England  but  repaid 
by  Egypt.  The  only  ground  upon  which  those  proposals  could  be 
defended  was  that  the  revenues  of  Egypt  fell  far  short  of  the 
estimated  amount,  and  that  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the .  debt 
remained  on  its  present  scale  Egypt  could  not  meet  her  neces- 
sary  expenses,  and  must  inevitably  fall  into  fresh  embarrassments, 
even  if  her  present  deficit  could  be  paid  off.  It  was  therefore  the 
contention  of  our  representatives  in  the  committee  of  experts  that 
Egypt  was  permanently  as  well  as  temporarily  unable  to  meet  her 
liabilities  under  her  existing  burdens ;  and  in  this  contention  they 
were  actively  supported  by  their  Egyptian  colleagues.  Without 
imputing  bad  faith  of  any  kind  to  the  advocates  of  this  theory  of  the 
fundamental  inability  of  Egypt  to  pay  her  way,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  that  they  were  hardly  impartial  judges.  The  English  dele- 
gates held  a  brief,  if  I  may  use  tlie  phrase  in  no  offensive  sense,  for 
their  own  Crovemment,  while  the  Egyptian  delegates,  apart,  from 
their  natural  desire  to  stand  well  with  the  Power  dominant  in  Egypt, 
represented  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptian  administration,  which  has  always 
resented  the  curtailment  of  resources  imposed  by  the  Law  of 
Liquidation.  Every  Crovemment — and  above  all  every  Oriental 
Government — ^likes  to  have  as  much  money  to  spend  as  possible ; 
and,  if  the  hypothecated  revenues  were  to  be  set  free  and  the  interest 
reduced,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
would,  to  say  the  least,  be  largely  augmented. 

Thus  the  report  of  this  conmiittee  of  experts,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Conference  on  its  assemblage,  and  to  which  it  was  asked  to 
give  its  assent,  was  not  drawn  up  in  a  way  to  command  implicit  con- 
fidence.   The  French  delegates,  who  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
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adoption,  disputed  the  fimdamental  assumption  on  which  it  was  hased. 
They  contended  that  no  case  had  been  made  out.  In  support  of  this 
contention  they  had  very  strong  presumptive  evidence.  During  the 
last  ten  years  tiie  revenue  of  Egjrpt  has  been  made  the  subject  of  re- 
peated investigation,  conducted  by  men  of  high  authority  and  with 
ample  means  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion.  These  estimates  have 
varied  largely,  but  none  of  them  has  ever  put  down  the  revenue  at 
any  amount  not  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  outlay  provided  for 
by  the  Commission  of  Liquidation.  This  commission,  which  was 
composed  of  men  of  singular  independence  of  judgment  and  close 
acquaintance  with  Egypt,  had  arrived  at  their  conolusionB  after  long 
and  careful  study,  and  had  based  their  calculations,  not  upon  abstract 
theories,  but  upon  the  evidence  of  facts.  Now,  unless  this  commis- 
sion had  been  utterly  and  signally  misinformed,  the  permanent  revenue 
of  Egypt  is  sufficient,  without  any  excessive  pressure,  to  meet  the 
reduced  interest  on  the  debt,  and  all  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  internal 
administration.  The  French  delegates  took  their  stand  upon  the 
recommendations  of  this  commission  as  against  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  experts,  and  asserted  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
upsetting  the  act  of  composition  into  which  Egypt  had  entered  widi 
her  creditors,  and  by  virtue  of  which  she  had  directly  obtained  a 
reduction  of  nearly  one  half  of  her  liabilities. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  point  at  issue  between  the  English 
and  the  French  delegates  at  the  Conference  came,  in  fact^  to  this: 
Are  the  financial  difficulties  of  Egypt  due  to  permanent  or  tempomy 
causes,  to  a  deficiency  between  the  normal  income  and  the  nonnal 
outlay  or  to  accidental  casualties?  The  English  representatives 
sustained  the  former  thesis,  the  French  the  latter ;  and  the  Frendi 
contention  was  supported  almost  without  exception  by  all  the  Con- 
tinental Powers  present  at  the  Conference.  Moreover,  the  English 
proposals  were  condenmed,  not  only  as  being  based  on  erroneous 
assumptions,  but  as  being  inconsistent  with  equity.  It  was  urged 
that,  while  the  creditors  of  Egypt  were  asked  to  make  still  further 
sacrifices,  and  to  give  up  the  income  secured  to  them  by  the  Law  of 
Liquidation,  and  fully  guaranteed,  as  experience  has  shown,  by  the 
revenues  hypothecated  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  they  were  offered  no 
kind  of  compensation,  no  sort  of  security  for  their  reduced  interest, 
no  description  of  guarantee  against  further  reductions.  The  Britidi 
G-ovemment  was  clearly  the  party  who  would  have  gained  most  by 
the  scheme  submitted  to  the  Conference,  as  its  adoption  would  have 
enabled  them  te  pursue  the  policy  on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts, 
and  to  provide  for  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  Egypt  without  oooi- 
mitting  themselves  to  any  direct  liability.  Yet  in  exchange  for  this 
advantage,  which  was  to  be  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the  creditors,  our 
G-ovemment  declined  to  do  anything  to  indemnify  the  injured  parties. 
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The  bondholders^  whose  cause  France  had  taken  under  her  protection^ 
were  willing  enoi^i^h  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their  interest  if 
they  could  obtain  any  fresh  guarantee  for  the  security  of  their 
reduced  debt.  But,  failing  such  guarantee,  they  declined  to  surirendev 
the  existing  guarantee  provided  by  the  L^w  of  Liquidation.  It  ia 
difficult  to  dispute  the  abstract  justice  of  their  argument.  Bight  or 
wrong,  it  commended  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  Continental  Powers. 
The  English  scheme  was  virtually  rejected,  and  the  Conference 
broke  up  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

The  appeal  to  the  European  Powers  having  proved  inefifective,  our 
Government  was  once  more  brought  face  to  &ce  with  the  unwelcome 
necessity  for  action.  Once  more  this  necessity  was  staved  off  by  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Northbrook  on  a  special  mission  to  Egypt.  Beyond 
the  &ct  that  Lord  Northbrook's  mission  pacified  public  opinion  at 
home  and  gained  time,  I  fail  to  see  what  special  object  it  was  intended 
to  serve.  During  the  last  few  years  our  Grovernment  has  been  kept 
posted  up — to  use  a  commercial  phrase — on  the  political  and  financial 
situation  of  Egypt,  by  a  number  of  eminent  public  servants,  amongst 
whom  Lord  Dufferin,  Sir  Edward  Malet,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin,  Sir  Bivers  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent  are  only 
the  most  distinguished.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  Lord  Northbrook, 
however  great  his  ability,  could,  in  the  course  of  a  flying  visit  of  a  few 
weeks  to  a  new  country,  elicit  any  information  as  to  its  resources  or 
requirements  which  were  not  already  in  the  possession  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  If,  as  was  surmised  at  the  time,  our  Crovemment  had 
determined  upon  a  new  departure  in  Egypt,  then  Lord  Northbrook, 
from  his  })ersonal  reputation  and  his  authority  as  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
would  have  been  a  singularly  fit  envoy  to  initiate  a  policy  of  action. 
This  surmise,  however,  has  not  been  justified.  In  as  far  as  is  known, 
Lord  Northbrook's  mission  has  been  that  of  an  inspector,  not  of  an 
administrator.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  after  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  country  he  has  been  able  to  form  any  conclusion  which  could 
not  have  been  formed  far  better  upon  a  perusal  at  home  of  the 
reports  lying  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  only  known  incident  which  has  resulted  from  Lord  North- 
brook's  visit  to  Egypt  has  been  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Sinking  Fund.  This  measure  was  carried  out  by  the  Egyptian 
Ministry,  but  it  was  done  with  the  direct  sanction,  and,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  at  the  instance  of.  Lord  Northbrook.  Taken  by  itself,  the 
measure  in  question  was  clearly  indefensible.  Egypt  under  the  Law 
of  Liquidation  was  bound  by  her  own  compact  to  appropriate  the  sur- 
plus of  the  hypothecated  revenues  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 
By  appropriating  the  surplus  to  other  purposes,  she  distinctly  violated 
her  own  compact,  and  did  so  without  even  consulting  the  other  parties 
to  the  contract.    Yet  the  measure,  if  taken  as  forming  part  of  a 
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comprehensive  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  Egyptian  finance 
under  the  tutelage  of  England,  is  perfectly  defensible.  It  is  obviously 
absard  for  a  nation  to  redeem  her  debt  on  the  one  hand  by  a  sinking 
fund  while  she  is  borrowing  with  the  other  far  larger  amounts  at  a 
£Bur  higher  rate  of  interest.  It  is  manifest  that  urgent  necessities  of 
the  State  may  constitute  a  fair  excuse  for  a  breach  of  contract.  Ccm* 
tinental  Powers  have  virtually  admitted  the  force  of  these  pleas  by 
declining  to  insist  upon  the  immediate  revocation  of  the  decree.  But 
this  delay  has  been  accorded  under  a  belief  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  is  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  financial  difficulty.  If  it  should 
appear  that  this  is  not  the  case^  and  that  the  arbitrary  suspension  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  was  simply  an  expedient  adopted  to  provide 
the  E^;yptian  Treasury  with  funds  for  its  immediate  needs,  and  thus 
to  save  the  British  Grovemment  from  the  necessity  of  coming  openly 
to  the  assistance  of  Egypt,  very  grave  responsibility  will  attach  to 
the  formal  violation  of  an  international  compact  for  so  small  and 
inadequate  an  object. 

However,  till  proof  positive  is  shown  to  the  contrary,  it  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  at  the 
instance  of  England  is  simply  the  first  step  in  a  settled  programme. 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  this  programme  is  to  be. 
In  all  probability.  Lord  Northbrook's  report  will  be  based  upon  the 
scheme  which  was  submitted  to  the  Conference,  and  of  which  his 
relative  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  was  a  warm  advocate.  This  scheme,  I  need 
hardly  say,  involves  a  heavy  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  bondholders. 
Now,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  bondholders  have  no 
right  to  complain  if  they  are  called  upon  to  forego  a  still  further 
portion  of  their  already  reduced  interest  in  order  to  &cilitate  a 
general  and  satisfactory  settlement.  But  if  no  such  settlement  is 
provided,  if  with  diminished  interest  they  are  left  with  impaired 
security,  the  bondholders  will  have  very  good  grounds  of  complaint, 
and  they  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  make  their  complaint 
heard. 

Even,  however,  if  the  rights  of  the  bondholders  could  be  safely 
disregarded  without  any  risk  of  European  complications,  I  should 
deprecate  most  strongly  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  repudiation. 
The  plain  facts  are  these :  Four  years  ago  Egypt,  of  her  own  free 
will  and  at  her  own  request,  entered  into  a  composition  with  her 
creditors.  By  this  composition,  which  was  embodied  in  the  Law  of 
Liquidation,  Egypt  obtained  enormous  advantages  and  got  rid  of 
immense  liabilities.  She  is  now  desirous  to  set  aside  that  com- 
position to  suit  her  own  convenience,  on  the  plea  that  her  own 
estimate?,  on  which  the  composition  was  based  after  long  discussion 
and  investigation,  were  utterly  fallacious.     This  plea  she  has  fiiiled 
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to  establiBh  .to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  her  creditors  but  of  dis- 
interested judges.  If,  therefore,  Egypt  were  to  follow  out  the  policy 
indicated  by  the  forcible  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  course 
adopted  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  repudiation.  If  she 
adopts  this  course,  she  will  only  do  so  at  the  advice  and  with  the 
sanction  of  England  ;  and  it  is  England,  not  Egypt,  who  will  be  held 
responsible  by  EuropQ  for  this  open  violation  of  an  international 
compact.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  we  are'  the  masters  of  Egypt,  and 
we  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  mastership  entails.  It  is 
not  consistent  with. the  duty  or  the  interest  of  England  to  recom- 
mend repudiation  to  any  State,  least  of  all  to  a  State  under  her  pro- 
tection. Common  sense,  common  prudence,  as  well  as  common 
honesty  render  it  incumbent  upon  England,  above  all  other  nations, 
to  uphold  good  faith  and  loyalty  in  the  observance  of  international 
engagements.  For  England  to  urge  upon  Egypt  the  defraudment 
of  her  creditors  would  be  an  act  unworthy  of  Engladud's  credit  and 
England's  renown. 

In  saying  this  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  assert  that  either  Lord 
Northbrook  or  his  colleagues  have  any  idea  of  bidding  Egypt  repu- 
diate her  liabilities  without  regard  to  her  creditors.  What  I  want  to 
point  out  is  that  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference, after  its  rejection  by  that  body,  would  be  tantamount  to  an 
act  of  repudiation,  supposing  the  scheme  did  not  provide  any  com- 
pensation for  the  creditors  in  the  shape  of  increased  security  for  the 
due  payment  of  their  reduced  interest.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  these 
proposals,  if,  as  I  expect,  they  are  practically  reproduced  in  Lord 
Northbrook's  report,  will  be  accompanied  by  additional  guarantees. 
Such  guarantees  can  only  be  provided  by  English  instrumentality. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  interest  due  to  the  creditors  is  to  be 
reduced  without  any  flagrant  violation  of  good  faith,  England  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  reduction.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  pecuniary  guarantee  should  be  given.  A  declaration  on  the  part 
of  England  that  her  occupation  is  to  be  prolonged  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  that  during  that  time  she  will  exercise  supreme  authority 
over  the  Egyptian  administration,  would  afford  a  practical  guarantee 
for  the  due  payment  of  the  debt.  I  trust  that  the  reports  are  correct 
that  represent  Lord  Northbrook  as  being  prepared  to  recommend 
measures  which  would  deprive  our  occupation  of  its  present  pro- 
visional character,  and  thereby  remove  the  objections  to  the  enforced 
reduction  of  the  Egyptian  debt. 

This  is  the  least  that  Europe  expects  of  us ;  and,  what  is  more, 
this  is  the  least  that  duty  demands  of  us.  Nobody  is  deceived  by 
the  extraordinary  assertion  in  the  Queen's  speech  the  other  day,  wliich, 
in  alluding  to  Lord  Northbrook's  mission,  described  the  financial 
difficulties  of  Egypt  as  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Conference.  These 
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difficulties  existed  loDg  before  the  Conference  was  ever  dreamt  of,  and 
are  caused  in  the  main  by  our  own  action,  *  including' — ^to  quote 
another  phrase  from  the  speech  in  question — ^  the  painful  uncertain- 
ties'  of  our  policy.  It  is  our  duty,  having  got  Egypt  into  her 
present  plight,  not  only  to  help  her  to  escape  £x)m  it,  but  to  see  that 
she  escapes  by  loyal,  open,  and  honest  means.  If,  as  I  hope,  Lord 
Northbrook  has  seen  cause  to  recommend  his  colleagues  to  abandon 
subter&ges,  and  to  exercise  openly  and  actively  the  intervention 
which  we  now  exercise  secretly  and  fitfully,  he  will  have  done  good 
service  to  Egypt,  and  still  better  service  to  England. 

Edwabd  Dicet. 
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Note. 

The  following  letter  relates  to  Sir  E.  Hornby's  very  remarkable 
narrative  as  quoted  by  Messrs.  G-umey  and  Myers  in  their  article  on 
*  Visible  Apparitions '  in  the  July  Number  of  this  Review : — 

North- China  DaUy  Newt  and  North- China  Herald  Office, 

Shanghai :  August  13,  1S84. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  is  an  article  on  <  Visible  Apparitions/  by  Meflsrs.  Gumey 
and  Myers,  an  extraordinary  story  by  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  in  which  he  professes 
to  have  been  visited  by  the  ghost  of  a  Shanghai  editor  who  died  suddenly  here 
nine  years  ago.  The  reference  is  of  course  to  Mr.  Hugh  Lang,  alias  the  Bev.  Hugh 
Lang  Nivens,  who  for  some  years  edited  the  Shanghai  Courier. 

Now  I  was  well  acquainted  with  both  Sir  Edmund  and  Mr.  Lang,  and  at  the 
time  referred  to  was  also  an  editor  in  this  place.  If  you  will  kindly  read  over  the 
story  as  told  to  Messrs.  Gumey  and  Myers  by  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  you  will  be 
able  to  test,  for  yourself  the  cogency  of  the  following  remarks : — 

1.  Sir  Edmund  says  Lady  Hornby  was  with  him  at  the  time,  and  subsequently 
awoke.  I  reply  that  no  such  person  was  in  existence.  Sir  Edmund's  second  wife 
had  died  two  years  previously,  and  he  did  not  marry  again  till  three  months  after 
the  event  he  relates. 

2.  Sir  Edmund  mentions  an  inquest  on  the  body.  I  reply,  on  the  authority  of 
the  coroner,  that  no  inquest  was  ever  held. 

8.  Sir  Edmund's  story  turns  upon  the  judgment  of  a  certain  case,  which  was 
to  be  delivered  next  day,  the  20th  of  January,  1876.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
such  judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Oazette,  of  which  I  am  now 
editor. 

4.  Sir  Edmund  says  the  editor  died  at  one  in  the  morning.  This  is  wholly 
inaccurate :  he  died  between  eight  and  nine  a.m.  after  a  good  night's  rest. 

I  enclose  an  article  on  the  subject  written  for  the  North-China  Herald,  and 
remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faitihfully, 

'  Fbederick  H.  Balfoub. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter. — ^F.  H.  B. 

James  Knowles,  Esq., 

Editor  Nineteenth  Century, 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  Sir  £•  Hornby  with  an 
inquiry  whether  before  its  publication  he  had  any  remarks  to  make 
upon  it.     Sir  E.  Hornby's  reply  is  subjoined  : — 

Dear  Sir,— Thanks  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  me  Mr.  Balfour's  letter.  I 
could  wish  that  gentleman  had  had  the  good  feeling  and  taste  to  vtrrite  to  me 
personally  and  privately,  showing  me  the  errors  of  which  he  asserts  I  have  been 
guilty  in  most  innocently,  at  least,  telling  a  story  as  I  recollected  its  incidents,  and 
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itill  only  recollect  them,  instead  of  trying  to  amuse  the  public  at  my  expenee  and 
at  the  expense  of  my  wife,  for  his  own  glorification.  If  he  is  right  as  to  the  d»t« 
of  the  death,  then,  inasmuch  as  my  vision  must  have  been  beyond  all  doubt  subse- 
quent to  my  marriage  in  April,  it  must  have  followed  the  death  by  a  short  interval, 
instead  of  exactly  synchronising  with  it.  At  the  same  time  this  hypotheas  is  jutte 
contrary  to  the  recollection  of  the  facts  both  in  my  own  mind  and  in  Lady  Hornby's 
mind.  I  may  have  been  wrong  in  using  the  technical  term  '  inquest;'  what  I  meant 
by  it  was  the  medical  or  other  inquiry  which  took  place — officially  or  anoffioAllj; 
for  at  this  distance  of  time  I  do  not  recollect.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  ^d 
not  and  do  not  look  on  the  story  otherwise  than  as  recording  a  curious  eoinddence, 
and  as  such  on  a  very  few  occasions — ^not  a  dozen,  I  think — I  have  related  it  to  a 
few  friends.  If  I  had  not  believed,  as  I  still  believe,  that  every  word  of  it  was 
accurate,  and  that  my  memory  was  to  be  relied  on,  I  should  not  have  even  told  it 
JU9  a  personal  experience.    Truly  yours, 

Edmuitb  HoS5B7. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Nineteenth  Centwry,* 
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No.  XCIV.— December  1884. 

IMPERIAL    FEDERATION 

FROM   AN   AUSTRALIAN    POINT    OF    VIEW, 


The  question  of  Imperial  Federation  has  never  been  raised  in 
a  finer  vein  of  patriotic  feeling  than  it  was  by  Lord  Bosebery 
at  Aberdeen  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  to  the  Trades  Union 
Conference.  He  assumed  that  leading  statesmen  were  giving  their 
attention  to  the  subject  as  one  which  must  be  discussed  before  long, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  those  who  professed  to  lead 
opinion  in  this  matter  must  take  the  people  into  their  confidence. 
If  there  really  was  to  be  federation,  it  involved  immense  constitu- 
tional changes,  and  a  basis  of  action  must  be  found  for  this  in  the 
wishes  and  the  reasonable  conclusions  of  the  people  themselves,  of 
the  many  who  feel,  as  well  as  of  the  few  who  have  to  think  and  devise. 
He  declined  to  specify  or  to  dogmatise  how  it  was  to  be  done,  but  he 
asserted  that  the  more  immediate  unification  of  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  empire  with  the  central  system  of  government  is  expe- 
dient, and  even  necessary,  if  the  British  Empire  is  to  perpetuate  its 
existence  in  correspondence  with  its  achievements  in  the  past.  To 
do  this  the  federal  principle  must  be  recognised,  and  he  declared  for 
union  on  that  principle. 

The  Imperial  Federatists  are,  if  I  understand  aright,  influenced 
in  the  first  place  by  a  hope  that  they  may  re-create  a  united  empire 
on  a  grander  and  more  substantial  footing  than  the  present  one  ;  and 
in  the  next  place  they  think  that  the  empire  will  thus  be  prevented 
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from  entering  upon  a  period  of  decrepitude  and  decadence,  from  wbich 
nothing  can  save  it  unless  we  have  recourse  to  some  sort  of  heroic 
reconstruction  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Lord  'Rose- 
bery  to  some  extent  adopts  this  view.  While  in  Australia  he  lately 
expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  pro* 
mote  the  lasting  union  of  Australia  with  the  mother  country,  and  he 
does  nothing  more  than  justify  his  intentions  when  he  raises  the 
question  of  Federation  as  he  has  done.  His  speech  at  Aberdeen  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  in  Australia.  It  was  the  deliberate  state- 
ment of  one  who,  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  immensity  of  the 
British  possessions  beyond  the  seas,  believes  in  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
stitutional reconstruction  of  the  British  Empire,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole 
into  more  active  and  more  sympathetic  accord.  The  Empire  has  to  be 
reconstructed,  he  thinks,  and  the  people  have  to  think  out  the  question 
with  their  statesmen.  He  invites  them  to  do  so,  and  every  really 
patriotic  man  who  prizes  his  inheritance  in  history  as  the  best  of  his 
political  possessions  is  entitled  to  respond  to  the  invitation.  The 
present  writer  responds  to  it  in  this  spirit,  and  perhaps,  so  far  as 
Australia  is  concerned,  he  has  some  slight  right  to  do  so,  for  he  has 
lived  a  life  of  active  sympathy  and  of  intercourse  with  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  Australia,  whether  as  explorers  of  new  country  or  as 
explorers  in  the  tangled  paths  of  experimental  politics. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  conception  of  Imperial  Fed^a- 
tion  from  an  Australian  point  of  view,  it  maybe  desirable,  in  the  first, 
place,  to  trace  briefly  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  the  movement 
in  favour  of  Australian  Federation.  Previous  to  1870  very  little  had 
been  done.  Up  to  that  time  the  various  colonies  or  states  of  Austra- 
lia had  been  fully  occupied  with  their  own  internal  affairs,  industrial 
and  political.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  in  that  year  showed  what 
mighty  catastrophes  might  still  occur  in  the  hidtory  of  nations.  The 
necessity  for  union  was  felt.  The  great  despotic  powers  of  Germany 
and  Russia  might  combine,  and  at  one  time  Sussia  openly  de- 
clared that  she  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  her  engagements. 
Belgium,  too,  was  threatened.  These  European  complieatioDS 
drew  the  attention  of  our  leading  men  to  the  possible  position  in 
which  we  might  find  ourselves,  and  the  result  was  a  strong  recom- 
mendation to  federate,  which  came  from  a  Boyal  Commission  then 
sitting  at  Melbourne. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  quote  a  few  of  the  pregnant  opening  sen- 
tences of  that  report,  in  order  to  indicate  the  spirit  which  then 
animated  the  community. 

Advantages  of  a  Federal  Union, — On  the  primary  question  of  a  federal  union 
of  the  Australian  Colonies,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  time  and  method  of 
bringing  such  a  union  about,  there  was  a  unanimity  of  opinion.  The  indispensabb 
condition  of  success  for  men  and  nations  is  that  they  ihould  clearly  rnDdttstand 
what  they  want,  and  to  what  goal  they  are  travelling,  that  life  may  not  he  wasted 
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in  doing  and  undoing ;  and  as  we  are  persuaded  that  the  prosperity  and  security 
of  these  colonies  would  be  effectually  promoted  by  enabling  them  to  act  together 
as  one  people,  under  the  authority  of  a  federal  compact,  they  cannot,  we  believe, 
too  soon  come  to  an  understanding  upon  this  fundamental  point. 

The  difference  in  strength  and  prestige  between  isolated  communities  having 
separate  interests,  and  a  national  confederation  witii  a  national  policy,  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  almost  every  great  State  in  the  world,  and  conspicu- 
ously in  the  history  of  States  of  which  we  share  the  blood  and  traditions.  The 
effects  of  such  a  confederation,  ^here  it  is  voluntary  and  equal,  are  felt  throughout 
the  whole  complicated  relations  of  a  nation*s  life,  adding  immensely  to  its  material 
and  moral  strength.  By  its  concentrated  powers  it  exercises  an  increasing  gravi- 
tation in  attracting  population  and  commerce.  It  multiplies  the  national  wealth 
by  putting  an  end  to  jealous  and  wasteful  competition,  and  substitutes  the  wise 
economy  of  power  which  teaches  each  district  to  apply  itself  to  the  industries  in 
which  it  can  attain  the  greatest  success.  It  enlarges  the  home  market,  which  is  the 
nursing  mother  of  native  manufactures.  It  forms  larger  designs,  engages  in  larger 
enterprises,  and  by  its  increased  revenues  and  authority  causes  them  to  be  more 
speedily  accomplished.  It  obtains  additional  security  for  peace  by  increasing  its 
means  of  defence ;  and  by  creating  a  nation  it  creates  along  with  it  the  sentiment  of 
nationality — a  sentiment  which  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  beneficent 
motive  powers  in  human  affairs.  The  method  indeed  by  which  States  have  grown 
great  is  almost  uniform  in  history.  They  gathered  populations  and  territory,  and 
on  theee  wings  rose  to  material  power ;  and  with  the  sense  of  a  common  citizen- 
ship there  speedily  came,  like  a  soul  to  an  inert  body,  that  public  spirit  by  whose 
inspiration  dangers  are  willingly  faced  and  privations  cheerfidly  borne  in  the  sacred 
name  of  country. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  pursue  a 
similar  career,  and  their  duty  to  prepare  for  it.  They  possess  resources  and  terri^ 
tory  which  fit  them  to  become  in  the  end  a  great  empire.  They  are  occupied  by  a 
population  alreiidy  larger  than  the  population  of  many  Sovereign  States;  they 
yield  a  revenue  greater  than  the  revenue  of  six  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe ;  and 
we  believe  that  they  share  the  sentiment  which  may  be  noted  as  the  most  subtle 
and  pervading  of  our  century — the  defdre  to  perfect  the  union  and  autonomy  of 
peoples  of  the  same  origin. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  the  date  of  this  Boyal  Commis- 
sion Beport,  and  all  this  ivhile  Australia  has  been  feeling  her  way, 
step  by  step,  without  presumption,  but  with  a  growing  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  Federal  Union  now  contemplated,  and  not  &r,  as  we 
believe,  from  its  accomplishment,  can  by  no  means  be  compared  to  the 
Canadian  Federal  Compact.  The  autonomy  of  the  different  States 
proposing  to  enter  the  union  is  left  almost  undisturbed.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  that  the  Confederating  States  surrender  any  powers, 
now  possessed  by  them.  They  will  be  left  as  free  to  act  within  their 
own  borders,  and  to  legislate,  as  they  now  are.  They  propose,  how- 
ever, to  take  to  themselves  additional  powers — powers  which  are  per- 
haps inherent  in  their  constitutions,  but  which  have  not  been  acted 
on.  Thus,  if  the  union  be  consummated  and  ratified  by  imperial 
legislation,  the  States  adherent  to  it  will  become  one  for  some  higher 
purposes  of  government — purposes  which  may  be  termed  national. 
The  Federal  Council  will  indeed  be  a  select  body  of  the  consultative 
and  administrative  rather  than  of  the  parliamentary  kind.    It  will 
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possess  limited  and  defined  powers,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead 
up  to  a  more  comprehensive  union  of  the  Canadian  type.  Thisy  it 
has  been  considered,  after  a  good  deal  of  consultation,  is  all  that  can 
be  done  just  now.  To  attempt  more  would  have  been  useless,  and 
the  hope  is  that  when  once  a  union  has  been  effected  the  necessity 
for  a  closer  union  will  be  demonstrated.  The  Select  Coandl  of 
Advice  thus  created  will  concern  itself  chiefly  in  those  afikirs  of 
Australia  which  may  be  termed  external,  or  common  in  their  applica- 
tion to  all  the  Australian  colonies  alike.  This  will  at  any  rate  give 
a  common  citizenship.  Thenceforward  the  people  of  Australia  will  be 
Australians  in  a  political  as  well  as  a  geographical  sense,  and  then 
will  come  to  them  the  soul,  as  we  may  hope,  which  was  prefigured  for 
them  by  the  Melbourne  Commissioners  in  1870.  Poss^sed  of  that, 
we  are  asfoired  that  'dangers  are  willingly  faced  and  privaUons 
cheerfully  borne  in  the  sacred  name  of  country.'  It  may,  I  think,  be 
assumed  as  certain  that  the  Federal  Constitution  provisionally  agreed 
to  at  Sydney,  scarcely  twelve  months  ago,  was  as  much  as  would  be 
accepted,  at  the  present  time,  by  the  adherent  Legislatures. 

Four  of  these — Victoria,  Queensland,  South  AustnJia,  and 
Tasmania — all  of  them  being  self-governing  ootooies — tbat  is,  cokoies 
enjoying  the  rights  of  responsible  government — l^Lve  heartily  accepted 
the  preliminary  articles  of  union.  Western  Australia  and  Fiji,  boHi 
of  them  being  still  Crown  Colonies,  have  also  accepted  them,  and  thst 
acceptance  carries  with  it  the  assurance  that  they  too  will  shortly  be 
admitted  to  the  higher  order  of  more  responsible  Governments; 
Western  Australia  certainly  will  be,  though  Fiji  may  still  have  to  wait 
for  some  years.  But,  however  that  may  be,  there  are  six  Australian 
States  or  Colonies  which  stand  committed  to  the  Australian  Union 
— New  South  Wales  hesitates.  It  has  always  been  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  hesitation  in  this  quarter.  The  Legislative  AssemUy 
declined,  by  a  majority  of  one,  on  a  motion  of  the  previous  question, 
to  ratify  the  resolutions.  This  may  cause  some  delay,  but  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  serious  difficulty  will  arise  out  of  it.  It  is  not 
likely  to  alter  the  determinations  arrived  at  by  the  assenting  Colonies, 
and  it  is  hoped  also  that  it  will  not  alter  the  decision  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  as  to  the  enabling  Bill  which  will  have  to  be  brou^t 
into  Parliament.  As  regards  New  Zealand,  friendly  resolutions  have 
been  passed,  though  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  decided. 

li  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some  not  inexperienced  poli- 
ticians in  Australia,  and  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  consider 
this  Federal  Constitution  ls  unpardonabiy  defective.  It  no  doubt 
embodies  the  maximum  of  State  rights  with  the  minimum  of  Fedeiml 
rights.  The  contention  of  this  section  of  politicians  is,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  waited  and  to  have  worked  out  the  ^ston 
of  autonomous  State  Government?,  until  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
improved  state  of  railway  communication,  and  the  presence  of  soaae 
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real  impending  danger  had  drawn  them  together.  When  the  hour 
had  struck  the  change  would  come.  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
would  then  come  together,  and  possibly  would  effect  a  legislative 
union,  merging  the  two  Parliaments  into  one,  just  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  united ;  and,  if  that  were  once  brought  about, 
then  the  lesser  stars  of  the  Australian  constellation  would  be  at- 
tracted into  the  orbit  of  the  united  colonies.  Suoh  has  been  the 
contention  of  those  who  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  prospects 
of  the  proposed  union.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  union  of  these  two  States  alone  was  in  itself  improbable.  Their 
policy  has  been  and  still  is  diverse.  Victoria,  restricted  in  territory, 
and  mastered  by  an  ambition  to  create  a  manufacturing  State 
by  the  processes  of  protection,  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  sur- 
render her  principles  on  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  New 
South  Wales,  with  an  abundant  territory,  rich  in  minerals,  and 
especially  in  coal,  rich  also  in  pastoral  treasures,  and  with  a  splendid 
frontage  of  some  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Pacific,  looked  to  a  future 
quite  different  from  the  special  industrial  development  of  Victoria. 
The  gradually  growing  preponderance  which  was  hers  by  virtue  of 
her  larger  territory  justified  delay  and  a  waiting  game.  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  New  South  Wales  may  still  prefer  a  waiting 
game.  Perhaps  there  is  no  great  harm  in  thi?,  for  it  is  quite  desirable 
that  the  weak  points  of  the  present  proposed  Federal  Compact  should 
be  understood.  The  objections  to  it  have  scarcely  been  adequately 
stated  in  the  Legislatures  which  have  adopted  it.  The  general  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  Australian  autonomy  sufiBced  to  carry  the  resolutions 
through,  but  in  a  movetnent  of  this  kind  something  more  than  general 
sentiment  is  necessary.  It  testifies,  however,  to  the  principle  to  which 
reference  was  made  by  Lord  Rosebery  when  he  gave  his  adhesion  to 
the  trades-union  maxim  of  *  Strength  for  mutual  objects  with 
separate  management  for  separate  objects.*  This  he  defined  as  the 
aim  of  trades  unions,  and  as  equally  spplicable  to  federal  unions. 

So  iar,  then,  the  movement  in  favour  of  Australian  autonomy  has 
prospered.  There  have  been  no  claims  to  the  hegemony  of  any 
particular  State.  The  representative  governing  men  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  have  in  this  respect  behaved  very  well..  Either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  States  has  a  population  fully  three  times 
as  many  as  South  Australia  or  Queensland,  and  yet  they  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  content  to  go  into  the  Union  not  only  on  an 
equality  with  them,  but  with  Tasmania,  where  the  disparity  of 
population  and  of  resources  is  still  greater.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
New  Zealand.  Victoria  undoubtedly  has  led  the  way.  Her  Premier, 
Mr.  Service,  has  been  very  much  in  earnest,  and  he  has  been  zealously 
supported  by  Mr.  Berry,  the  able  leader  of  the  Victoria  democracy. 
By  both  parties  in  Victoria,  by  the  Upper  House  as  well  as  by  the  Lower 
House,  the  scheme  proposed  has  been  accepted  as  a  reasonable  solution 
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at  the  present  time.  In  Queensland,  again,  Mr.  Seryice,  following  up 
the  original  impulse  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  present  Premier,  who  drafted  the 
Federal  Bill  as  it  now  stands.  The  action,  also,  of  those  leading  men 
has  been  aided  by  the  present  condition  of  polities  in  the  Oolcmies. 
In  all  of  them  party  politics  are  dormant,  and  the  time  has  been 
specially  favourable  for  co-operation  among  public  men. 

But  other  causes  have  also  been  at  work  which  have  operated 
towards  union.  For  a  whole  generation  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  have 
been  almost  inaccessible  to  one  another  by  land.  Mr.  Service  ad- 
mitted the  other  day  in  Sydney  that  he  had  lived  for  thirty  years  in 
Victoria,  and  yet  never  once  until  then  had  he  been  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  railway  systems  of  the  two  countries  had,  all  this 
while,  been  approaching  one  another,  but  it  was  only  a  few  months 
ago  when  a  junction  was  finally  effected,  and  then,  when  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Murray  at  Albany  was  opened,  there  was  a  great 
fraternisation.  Now  there  is  constant  and  even  rapid  conunnnication. 
The  traveller  leaves  Sydney  on  the  evening  of  one  day  and  reaches 
Melbourne  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  In  anotiier  two  or 
three  years*  time  there  will  be  a  still  further  railway  developmeDt. 
Adelaide,  by  that  time,  will  be  connected  with  Melbourne,  and  pos- 
sibly Brisbane  with  Sydney,  though  in  this  latter  case  the  fink 
between  Sydney  and  Newcastle  is  progressing  but  slowly.  So  much 
for  internal  territorial  union.  Externally,  other  causes  have  been  at 
work  which  have  tended  in  the  direction  of  union.  A  good  deal  is 
said  nowadays  about  the  expansion  of  England,  some  saying  that 
England  is  expanding  too  rapidly,  others  saying  that  England  does  not 
expand  rapidly  enough.  Latterly,  Australians  have  been  bearing  a  good 
deal  about  French  expansion  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  manner  of  it  has 
seriously  troubled  them.  Nothing  has  so  moved  them,  since  the  days 
of  their  own  emancipation,  as  the  prospect  of  the  Recidivist  Law. 
This  external  menace  helped  them,  however,  to  look  at  the  question 
of  federation  with  a  friendly  feeling. 

There  was  also  the  stirring  incident  of  the  annexation  of  New 
Guinea.  It  had  been  much  talked  about.  British  men-of-war  had 
visited  the  coast,  and  more  than  one  naval  captain  had,  on  th^ 
own  responsibility,  hauled  up  a  British  ensign  on  a  provisional  flag- 
staff, and  had  saluted  it  in  token  of  respect  to  this  preliminary  form 
of  assertion.  For  ten  years  at  least  it  had  been  the  subject  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Colonial  Office.  Public  meetings  had  beesi 
held  about  it  in  the  capitals  of  Australia.  Dr.  Lang,  the  vetenm 
exponent  of  Australian  rights,  had  held  forth  at  these  meetings.  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Governors  had  been  well  <  addressed.'  D^Albeitis, 
the  Italian,  and  McKlucho-Macloy,  the  Bussian  traveller  and  antiboo- 
pologist,  had  explored  portions  of  the  coast.      There  had   been 
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fugitive  and  UDSttccessful  explorations  for  gold  by  Queensland 
diggers.  Meanwhile  some  small  New  Guinea  annexation  had  been 
effected.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  recommend  the  annexation  of  all  the 
islands  in  Torres  Straits  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  This 
was  carried  out  with  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
These  movements,  however,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  foreigners. 
At  one  time  we  heard  of  Menotti  Garibaldi  meditating  an  Italian 
settlement.  Then  came  the  abortive  project  of  the  Alarquis  de 
Bay  in  those  seas. .  After  this  the  German  papers  began  to  discuss 
the  capabilities  of  New  Guinea,  and  there  was  talk  of  a  German 
settlement.  I  hardly  know  why  we  in  Australia  should  object  to  be 
associated  with  the  Germans  in  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  we  are  already 
associated,  for  Germany  has  for  all  practical  purposes  annexed  Samoa, 
and  Germany  will  probably  occupy  New  Britain,  for  already  German 
subjects  have  acquired  a  footing  there.  We  like .  our  German 
colonists :  they  are  most  frugal  and  industrious.  A  fair  proportion 
of  Germans,  in  fact,  in  the  Pacific  would  do  no  harm.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  in  Queensland  prefer  very  nxuch  to  see  the 
British  ensign  fiying  in  New  Guinea,  which  is  almost  in  sight  of  our 
settlement  at  Thursday  Island.  So  when,  following  up  the  discus- 
sions about  New  Guinea  in  the  German  newspapers,  a  German 
corvette  came  out  to  cruise  along  the  coast,  some  of  us  got  a  little 
anxious  about  the  big  island  on  our  starboard  bow.  Moresby,  no 
doubt,  had  annexed  it  some  years  before,  and,  so  far  as  the  hauling 
up  of  flags  can  annex,  it  was  annexed.  .Sir  Arthur  Gordon  also, 
at  Fiji,  had,  as  High  Coomiissioner  in  the  Pacific,  given  in  his  sug- 
gestions for  protecting  and  practically  annexing  portions  of  the  coast. 
Were  we  to  let  an  opportunity  slip,  and  might  it  not  be  as  well  to 
have  another  flag-flying  and  another  proclamation  ?  So,  at  any  rate, 
thought  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  then  Premier  of  Queensland,  and 
bis  recommendation  was  sanctioned  by  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy,  who  was 
then  Governor.  A  despatch  was  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
.telling  him  what  was  proposed  to  be  done,  and  then  Mr.  Chester,  the 
resident  magistrate  at  Thursday  Island,  was  instructed  to  carry  it 
out  without  further  delay,  fearing  that  the  German  vessel  might 
anticipate  us. 

The  news  of  this  exciting  little  demonstration  created  quite  a 
.flutter  of  interest  in  the  British  Parliament  when  it  was  announced. 
It  was  thought  rather  amusing  that  the  youngest  of  the  Australian 
self-governing  Ck>lonies  should  imdertake  to  annex  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  world.  This  act  of  annexation  was  not  approved  by 
her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  claim  became  dormant.  Neverthe- 
less, it  really  effected  the  object  we  had  in  view.  Henceforth  it  will  be 
'recorded  in  our  history  as  a  dashing  exploit  carried  out  at  the  insti- 
gation of  one  who  had  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  situation.  From 
one  end  of  Australia  to  the  other  the  unauthorised  proclamation  was 
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applauded.  The  national  sentiment  was  gratified.  We  had  '  taken 
up  another  bit  of  new  country,'  as  the  squatters  say.  At  any  rate 
we  had  secured  a  sort  of  primary  title,  whatever  it  was  worth.  It 
did  not  matter  whether  ic  was  approved  or  not :  it  would  be  approved 
all  in  good  time.  And  so  it  has  turned  out,  for  a  protectorate  has 
been  proclaimed,  and  protection  means  ultimate  occupation. 

But  this  flying  of  the  flag  efiected  another  good  purpose.  It 
afforded  her  Majesty's  Government  an  opportunity  of  pointing  oat 
what  responsibilities  Were  incurred  by  annexation.  Who  was  to  pay 
for  it,  and  who  was  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  ?  If  the 
Australian  Colonies  were  really  in  earnest  about  the  flag-flying,  would 
they  back  it  up  ?  Would  they  unite  for  the  purpose  ?  Here  was  an 
inducement.  The  refusal  to  annex  was  justified  by  the  opening 
thus  provided  to  encourage  federation.  Meanwhile  the  movements 
of  the  French  in  the  New  Hebrides  were  intently  wat4$hed«  The 
missionaries  of  the  Protestant  missions  connected  with  the  New 
Hebrides  got  anxious.  If  we  did  not  look  out,  France  would  annex  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  Solomon  group  would  follow,  and  then  there  woold 
be  nothing  left  in  the  Pacific  worth  speaking  about.  No  more  new 
country  to  be  taken  up  I  This  taking  up  of  new  country  reminds  me 
of  a  story  told  of  a  settler  named  Gellibrand,  who  came  over  from 
Tasmania  to  take  up  country  in  the  western  district  of  Victoria. 
He  ascended  to  a  high  hill-top,  and  from  that  vantage  ground,  over- 
looking one  of  the  finest  stretches  of  country  in  Australia,  he  made 
his  proclamation.  <  All  that  I  see,'  said  Mr.  Gellibrand, '  I  claim  for 
myself,  and  all  that  I  do  not  see  I  claim  for  my  son  John.*  This  was 
his  primary  title  to  occupation.  The  Crown  Lands  Conmiissioner 
of  those  days  did  not  confirm  the  title  to  the  full  extent,  but  Mr. 
Gellibrand  got  a  very  fair  elice.  It  was  probably  not  quite  in  this 
sense  that  the  Colonies  represented  at  the  Sydney  Conference  asked 
Great  Britain  to  annex  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  islands.  But  they 
undoubtedly  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  they  objected  to  any  one 
else  annexing.  The  reply  made  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
this  comprehensive  demand  has  virtually  been  to  this  effect: 
'  Gentlemen,  let  us  protect  the  present  proprietors,  the  native  in- 
habitants. It  is  true  they  are  only  savages,  and  it  may  be  that  yon 
will  inherit  their  possessions,  but  let  us  protect  their  rights  as  long 
as  they  last.'  Here  also  we  have  another  inducement  to  federate. 
It  will  add  to  the  responsibilities  of  Australia,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  will  provide  some  additional  guarantees  for  the  moderation 
of  our  demands.  It  is  easy  enough  to  pass  resolutions  at  poUic 
meetings.  Shall  we  act  on  them  when  we  are  bound  to  respond  te 
the  weighty  obligations  involved?  It  is  an  excusable  functioD  of 
young  communities  to  expand  into  sympathetic  utterances  fixr  the 
taking  up  of  new  country.  When  the  responsibility  of  occupying 
and  maintaining  that  country  comes  upon  us,  it  will  wholesomely 
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limit  our  ideas  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  oar  economiieal 
and  our  profitable  possession. 

I  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  the-  moving  causes  in  the  direction 
of  Australian  Federation.  There  has  been,  first  and  foremost,  the 
gradually  growing  sentiment  in  favour  of  Australian  nationality. 
Then  there  has  been  a  more  serious  sense  of  external  responsibilities 
beyond  the  horzion  of  our  immediate  vision.  And,  so  far  as  the 
French  are  concerned,  let  me  say  that  for  many  years  we  have  been 
excellent  Mends  with  them,  so  far  as  we  were  acquainted  with  them. 
We  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  attract  French  wine-growers  to 
our  shores.  Some  have  come,  though  not  many.  They  are  capital 
colonists,  and  better  agriculturists  than  most  of  our  own  people. 
We  have  always  given  a  hearty  welcome  to  French  men-of-war  in 
our  ports.  The  officers  are  very  polite.  The  French  Consuls  are 
generally  very  popular,  and  we  have  always  regarded  our  old  allies  in 
the  Crimea  with  respectful  confidence.  Our  trade  with  France  has 
increased,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  give  a  fair  share  of  patronage 
to  the  Messageries  boats.  Unfortunately,  between  them  and  us, 
there  has  now  come  this  cloud  about  their  convicts.  Those  who 
escaped  from  New  Caledonia  have  never  been  welcome,  but  we  could 
tolerate  them  and  not  withhold  our  pity  from  those  poor  wretches  who 
had  braved  the  perils  of  a  thousand  miles  at  sea  in  open  boats. 
There  were  not  very  many  of  them  after  all.  But  when  it  came  to  be 
perceived  that  the  French  settlements  in  the  Pacific  were  to  be  made 
the  channel  for  draining  off  the  scum  of  France  on  our  shores,  it  was 
time  to  speak  out.  We  began  to  see  that  France  was  not  only  going 
to  do  a  serious  injustice  to  herself,  but  to  us  also.  This  sufficiently 
accounts,  surely,  for  our  change  of  attitude  to  our  French  neighbours. 
We  were  of  course  rivals  in  the  Pacific,  friendly  rivals,  with  no  arrHre'- 
pensSe  to  speak  of;  but  still,  apart  altogether  from  actual  possession 
of  the  islands,  whether  territorial  or  commercial,  we'  looked  upon 
this  deliberate  scheme  of  contamination  as  a  most  unfriendly  act. 
Australians,  I  believe,  are  prepared  for  any  sacrifice,  and  they  are 
certainly  prepared  to  forego  any  advantages  they  may  enjoy  from 
their  commercial  relations  with  France,  rather  than  accept  this 
interpretation  of  colonisation  in  the  Pacific.  In  one  sense,  however, 
this  coolness  with  Frenchmen  has  done  good.  It  has  shown  us  the 
necessity  for  a  Federal  Union. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Imperial 
Federation  ?  Surely  something  I  The  text  of  my  remarks  has  been 
Lord  Sosebexy's  speech  at  Aberdeen.  In  laying  down  the  principles 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  formulating  federal  unions,  he  has  stated 
that  one  of  the  chief  points  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  *  Strength  for 
mutual  objects  with  separate  managemient  for  separate  objects.'  The 
Federal  Union  of  Australia  will  certainly  promote  these  purposes  in 
Australia.    For  Australia  to  be  united  and  strong  for  mutual  objects, 
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or  at  least  more  strong  and  more  miited  than  she  has  been,  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself^  and  cannot  lessen  the  strength  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Canada.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  India, 
though  with  the  difference  that  the  Crovemment  of  India  can  never 
be  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Canada  or  Australia. 
Of  Australia,  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  assured  hope?  it  capnot  be  doubted  that,  with  the  growth  of  sn 
Australian  national  sentiment,  the  capacity  for  entrance  into  the 
higher  forms  of  federal  union  will  also  grow.  But  Lord  Roaebery 
must  give  us  time.  We  cannot  grow  in  a  single  night,  like  thegouid 
in  the  Eastern  story.  Even  now  it  will  take  some  years  to  .perfect  cor 
imperfect  Federal  Union.  By  the  time  he  has  lived,  as  we  may  hqie 
that  he- will,  to  be  as  old  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  what  may  then  be  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Australia  Union.  It  would  not  surely  be  an  extreme  estimate  to 
assume  that,  within  the  life  of  men  now  in  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
the  population  of  Australia  will  be  ten  millions.  When  I  first  knew 
Australia  it  did  not  contain  more  than  500,000  people  of  European 
extraction.  It  now  numbers  fully  three  millions.  Fifty  years  hence 
it  may  have  a  population  of  twenty  millions.  Even  now  Uie  population 
•and  resources  of  Australia  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those 
of  the  old  American  Colonies  when  they  accomplished  their  cample 
freedom.  There  is  of  course  a  very  great  difference  in  the  situation. 
There  is  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  relations  between  the 
Australian  Colonies  and  the  mother  coimtry.  Australians  may  ad- 
mire the  great  American  Union,  and  in  some  respects  they  maydesize 
to  profit  by  that  example.  But  they  are  essentially  loyal,  lojal  to  the 
Queen  as  tiie  head  of  tJie  great  parent  Union,  and  loyal  to  the  interests 
of  that  great  political  association  which  is  recognised  in  the  world  as 
the  British  Empire.  There  is  no  desire  to  dim  the  lustre  of  that 
constellation  by  the  extinction  of  a  single  scintilla.  Nevertheless, 
.as  Australia  grows,  she  must  learn  to  stand  alone — stand  alone,  as  is 
sometimes  said  of  each  of  us,  when  our  individual  responsibtlity  is 
spoken  of.  The  Australian  people,  even  if  they  may  widi  to  struggle 
against  it,  must  some  day  accept  their  absolute  independence  not  only 
as  a  duty  but  as  a  necessity. 

They  will  cling  to  the  old  family  ties  which  gave  them  birth,  but 
it  will  be  with  a  deliberate  consciousness,  and  with  a  full  foreknow- 
ledge, of  their  unconditional  freedom,  whenever  the  fitting  time  may 
come  for  its  accomplishment*  Once  more  I  avail  myself  of  Lord 
Bosebery's  illustrations.  He  indicates,  with  playful  animation,  when 
he  talks  of  the  union  which  now  exists,  that  the  bond  of  the  Sections 
is  not  sufficient,  that  England  and  Australia  must  be  more  than 
lovers,  and  nothing  less  than  married  folk.  The  bond,  he  sa^  must 
be  binding  and  indissoluble.  The  illustration,  I  think,  is  deloaive. 
.  Between  such  countries  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  Australia  ot  Canada  on  the  other,  there 
may  be  the  most  friendly  and  affectionate  union,  based  on  perfect 
equality  of  position ;  but  Grod  forbid  the  sore  hindrance  to  the  per- 
petuation of  this  feeling  which  a  legal  and  indissoluble  partnership 
would  set  up.  Let  the  indissolubility  of  the  married  state  be  admitted, 
and,  if  an  example  among  nations  is  required,  let  the  happy  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  be .  cited ;  or  rather  let  it  be  admitted,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  said  at  Glasgow  the  other  day,  that  Scotland  has  annexed 
England.  She  has  annexed  a  good  rich  spouse ;  but  England  might 
even  then  daim  some  separate  rights,  if  Scotland  should  prove  to  be 
altogether  too  dominant. 

The  true  relationship  between  Great  Britain  and  such  federal 
unions  as  those  of  Canada  and  Australia  is  not,  however,  that  of 
husband  and  wife,  but  rather  that  of  father  and  son,  or  of  mother  and 
daughter.  They  are  one  in  origin,  they  are  one  in  language,  they 
are  one  in  thought,  one  in  the  nature  of  their  laws,  and  they  may  be 
one  in  action.  If  they  have  been  educated  into  a  right  perception 
of  the  duties  connected  with  the  family  relationship,  as  we  know  they 
have  been,  then  they  will  aid  one  another.  They  will  recognise  the 
truth  of  the  federsd  maxim,  ^  Strength  for  mutual  objects.'  They 
may,  for  this  purpose,  be  subordinated  to  some  headship,  just  as  now 
they  are  subordinated  to  the  headship  of  the  kingly  office  in  the 
person  of  the  Queen.  This  is  well  for  all  concerned,  but  it  is  well 
with  a  reservation  that  it  involves  absolute  freedom  of  action, 
absolute  independence,  should  it  be  necessary,  however  reluctantly,  to 
attain  to  it.  Beverting  once  more  to  the  probable  position  of 
Federated  Australia  fifty  years  hence,  can  we  imagine  such  a  homo- 
geneous people — *  sons  of  the  soil,'  as  we  say — a  people  of  twenty 
millions,  inhabiting  a  country  nearly  the  size  of  Europe,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  vast  stretches  of  ocean,  and  yet  united 
to  it  by  this  same  highway  of  the  ocean — can  we  imagine  such  a 
people  content  to  be  controlled  in  essentials  by  even  a  kindred  people 
haying  diverse  interests  and  prospects  in  life  ?  It  could  not  be.  If 
it  were  attempted  it  would  only  produce  estrangement,  strife,  and, 
possibly,  an  unfriendly  severance  of  dependent  relationships.  Imagine 
one  of  these  peoples,  it  matters  not  which,  committed  to  war,  the  final 
arbitrament  of  war.  If  a  nation  is  really  to  retain  its  nationality,  it 
must  have  regard  to  the  possible  contingency  of  war.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances in  \9hich  it  can  only  acquit  itself  honourably  in  such  a 
way.  It  can  only,  I  may  say,  minimise  the  chances  of  war  by  a  refusal 
to  submit  to  unjust  or  oppressive  treatment.  Such  being  the  case, 
no  nation  can  refuse  to  go  to  war  in  a  just  cause  without  peril  to  its 
•living  principle.  Great  Britain  cannot  refuse,  and  a  great  war  might 
be  forced  upon  her.  Not  only  could  Great  Britain  fight  more  freely, 
more  effectively,  if  Canada  and  Australia  were  free  to  fight  or  not  as 
they  pleased,  but  the  probability  is  that  each  of  them  and  all  of  them 
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would  serve  the  interests  they  all  hold  in  common  more  effectively 
by  fighting  separately,  if  needs  they  must  fight.  They  may  thus  be 
strong  for  mutual  purposes,  and  they  would  be  most  strong  by  main- 
taining their  separate  management  for  separate  objects.  It  comes  to 
this :  there  can  be  no  nation,  no  really  national  life,  without  this 
condition  of  distinct  and  separate  responsibility,  though  a  federal 
union  may  exist  also  as  a  bond  of  union.  The  Melbourne  Com- 
missioners said,  in  the  words  I  have  already  quoted,  that  there  comes 
a  time  in  the  history  of  every  young  nation  when  the  sense  of  a  com- 
mon citizenship  animates  the  inert  form,  and  gives  it  a  life  it  never 
knew  before.  The  saying  is  as  tnie  of  individuals  as  of  nations.  That 
life  has  not  yet  come  to  Australia.  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  wish  con- 
sciously to  hasten  its  coming.  We  are  sufficiently  pleased  with  the 
irresponsible  freedom  of  our  youth.  But  the  time  is  coming,  the 
time  must  come,  when  we  shall  have  to  pass  to  maturity.  And  tliat 
time  may  even  be  not  far  distant. 

So  far,  then,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  public  feeling  or  pubUc 
life  in  Australia,  I  would  say  that  if  Australia  is  to  continue  to  be 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  thus  federally  united  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Empire  of  India,  it  must  be  in  a  partner- 
ship limited  as  to  time  and  as  to  liability.  If  this  really  be  so,  it 
should  be  stated  plainly — nothing  is  gained  by  any  doubtful  defini- 
tion in  essentials.  Australia,  being  willing  under  existing  conditions 
to  be  bound  by  existing  obligations,  allegiance  to  the  kingly  oflioe 
representing  a  united  imperial  sway,  must  needs  be  content  to  accept 
the  penalties  of  war,  just  as  she  now  enjoys  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  a  limited  liability,  measured  by 
our  common  interests  and  our  future  necessities. 

Even  Federal  Australia  will,  if  the  proposed  plan  be  adopted,  be 
as  little  compelled  into  federation  as  possible.  The  partnership  is  a 
limited  one.  The  national  sentiment  will  permeate  it  and  parpetuate 
it.  It  will  grow  into  something  more  binding.  So  with  imperial 
federation :  if  it  is  to  be,  it  had  better  in  the  first  instance  be  limited. 
The  potential  independence  of  Canada  and  Australia  being  admitted, 
the  conditions  of  the  partnership  could  then  be  discussed ;  and,  starting 
from  these  premises,  we  may  reach  the  conclusions  foreshadowed  by 
Lord  Rosebery  in  his  trades-union  maxim.  Allow  me  here  further 
to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  reference  to  the  negotiations  which  in 
Australia  have  been  conducted  to  a  partially  successful  issue.  Hie 
leading  States  of  Australia,  through  their  representative  men,  and 
much  to  their  honour,  make  no  claim  to  superiority.  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  by  their  representatives  consented  to  go  into  the 
Federal  Council  on  a  par  with  the  less  influential  Colonies  or  States. 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  same  spirit  might  actuate  the 
several  members  of  an  Imperial  Confederation  ?  Would  the  people 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  merged  now  so  happily  in  what 
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is  called  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — would 
this  people,  if  their  ancient  separate  existence  should  be  once  more, 
for  some  purposes,  recognised,  be  content  to  take  their  place  in 
an  Imperial  Federal  Union  on  a  par  with  Canada  or  Australia? 
It  would  be  a  considerable  sacrifice  perhaps,  but  it  would  not  be 
such  a  concession  as  Victoria  makes  to  Tasmania  in  the  Australian 
federation.  Or,  again,  would  India,  Ireland,  or  the  great  mother 
State — England— would  England  accept  these  conditions  ?  Yet,  in 
all  probability,  something  of  the  kind  would  be  claimed  when,  in  the 
next  century,  Canada  and  Australia  shall  hav^  attained  to  the  popu- 
lation and  proportions  of  great  States,  outnumbering  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  and  probably  not  far  from  equalling  England  itself.  This 
is  the  sort  of  prospect  we  have,  if  there  is  to  be  an  Imperial  Federal 
Union.  My  ideal,  however,  for  a  reconstructed  British  Enipire  runs 
rather,  I  must  confess,  in  the  direction  of  a  frank  admission  of  the 
potential  independence  of  Canada  and  Australia,  and  a  good  working 
alliance  on  that  footing.  For  the  rest,  there  are  no  signs  recognisable, 
by  the  outward  vision,  o,f  the  decadence  of  England.  With  her  com- 
mercial empire,  her  splendid  but  scarcely  sufficiently  appreciated 
dominion  in  the  East,  with  Ireland  really  reconciled  and  united  by  a 
larger  liberty,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can  hold  their  own  against 
any  odds  likely  to  appear  in  arms  against  them.  With  Canada 
federated  and  Australia  federated,  what  has  the  British  Empire  to 
fear  ?  It  would  be  as  great  as  ever — ^nay,  even  greater,  for  young 
nations  such  as  these  would  be  the  best  allies  which  could  be. had. 
When  we  colonists  read  in  some  of  your  newspapers  of  a  decrepit  and 
a  worn-out  England,  we  sometimes  fancy  that  we  know  more  of 
England  than  England  knows  of  herself ;  at  any  rate,  we  believe  in 
that  immense  reserve  of  power -and  of  resources  which  Disraeli  some- 
times .used  to  speak  of.  Nor  can  it  be  believed  that  America,  the 
United  States  of  America,  could  or  would  remain  indifferent  to  a 
combination  of  European  Powers  against  the  British  nation.  Blood, 
after  all,  is  thicker  than  water.  We  row  in  the  same  boat.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  America,  bound  as  she  now  is  by 
so  many  ties  of  interest  and  of  intercourse  to  the  mother  country, 
would  willingly  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
despotic  Powers  of  Europe.  Her  cause  is  still  the  cause  of  freedom. 
But  if,  according  to  this  showing,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
greater  Britannic  Parliament,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
a  Federated  Australia  would  willingly  work  out,  in  combination  with 
her  Majesty's  Government,  some  great  projeqts  in  which  they  may  be 
mutually  concerned.  There  is  the  Pacific  annexation  question.  An 
importance  has  been  attached  to  it  which  does  not  really  belong  to 
it  on  its  merits.  So  long  as  the  Australian  people  maintain  the 
integrity  of  their  institutions  on  the  continent  they  already  inhabit, 
we  need  fear  but  little  from  either  French  or  German  expansion.    It 
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should  not  be  forgotten  that  America  has  always  been  content  with 
her  continental  development.  Even  now  Cuba  or  Jamaica  or  San 
Domingo  would  be  considered  very  doubtful  acquisitions.  Why  should 
Australia  be  so  keen  for  the  Pacific  ?  Or  why,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
more  correctly  said,  should  Victoria  ?  It  involves  much  trouble  in 
dealing  with  tiie  island  labour  question,  and  her  Majesty's  Government 
could  deal  with  it  most  effectually.  The  labour  traffic  as  now  con* 
ducted  should  be  put  down — resolutely  put  down — by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  acting  in  combination  with  Australia,  and  with  France^ 
Germany,  and  America.     It  is  a  wicked  traffic,  and  like  to  slavery. 

Let  another  work  be  cited  which  ought  to  be  done  on  the  Fed«»l 
Union  principle.  Another  telegraph  cable  is  veiy  much  required.  It 
should  be  laid  either  across  the  Pacific,  or  from  Perth,  in  Western 
Australia,  to  Plymouth,  via  the  Cape.  The  tariff  should  be  at  the  rate 
of  a  shilling  a  word.  It  may  be  assumed  with  safety  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  vastly  increased  business  which  would  flow  into  it, 
such  a  cable  would  pay ;  and  it  should  be  laid  by  the  Governments  in 
combination.  Nothing  at  present  would  drayr  England  and  Australia 
more  closely  together  than  cheap  and  regular  telegraphic  communica- 
tion. At  present  we  depend  solely  on  the  Eastern  Cables  Company, 
at  a  tariff  which  is  practically  prohibitory. 

Or,  to  add  another  example  of  what  might  be  done  by  England 
and  Australia  on  the  Federal  Union  principle,  the  Sues  Canal 
might  be  bought  up  and  duplicated.  It  may  be  confidently  stated 
that,  whether  as  a  national  or  an  international  undertaking.  Federated 
Australia  would  gladly  accept  her  share  in  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  making  this  great  oceanic  highway  what  it  ought  to  be. 
This  no  doubt  is  a  big  question,  but  it  is  referred  to  here  simply  to 
illustrate  what  really  big  questions  might  be  practically  approached 
without  waiting  for  the  convocation  of  a  greater  Britannic  Par- 
liament. 

The  conclusions,  therefore,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  present 
position  of  the  British  Empire,  as  interpreted  from  an  Australian 
point  of  view,  seem  to  be  all  in  favour  of  the  concentration  of  power 
and  of  administrative  intelligence  where  countries  or  colonies  can  be 
grouped  together  for  mutual  support.  Canada  has  thus  grown,  and 
has  become  a  source  of  strength.  Australia  will  grow  in  like  manner, 
and  will  also  become  a  source  of  strength.  Of  Africa  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  the  same  confidence,  because  the  presence  of  a  large  coloured 
population  there  makes  it  doubtful  if  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment will  be  found  to  be  as  effective  there  as  in  Canada  and 
Australia. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Canada  or  Australia, 
no  Australian  believes  that  either  the  power  or  the  prestige  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  absolute  independence 
of  his  own  country.     Great  Britain,  as  the  great  commercial  power 
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of  the  world,  as  the  i)OS8es8or  of  India,  as  the  holder  of  an  unrivalled 
chain  of  settlements  in  the  East — settlements  most  insufficiently  ap^ 
predated — has  a  very  grand  position  among  nations,  even  the  grandest. 
She  has  a  great  prestige,  and  colonists  know  full  well  what  strength 
she  has  -to  act,  if  need  be.  In  this  she  is,  and  will  remain,  an  Im- 
perial Power,  and  we  colonists  know  full  well — none  better — what 
capacity  she  has  to  act  up  to  the  correspondence  of  her  greatness  if 
the  necessity  arose. 

Canada  and  Australia  are  outworks  of  that  power — independent 
outworks  they  ought  to  be,  and  must  become— and  if  so,  then  it 
follows  that  the  policy  of  the  empire  should  be  based  on  their  present 
voluntary  adhesion,  and  on  the  recognition  of  their  potential  inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless,  as  Lord  Bosebery  has  pointed  out,  there  is 
a  greater  question  even  than  the  franchise,  though  the  franchise  ques- 
tion is  uppermost  just  now.  That  question  is  the  unity  and  security 
of  the  empire,  the  essential  security  of  the  citadel  and  its  outworks. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  this  may  be  best  effected  by  the 
creation  of  a  supreme  Federal  Government  and  a  supreme  Federal 
Parliament.  There  are  others  again  who  look  rather  to  the  growth 
of  the  imperial  principle  acting  in  accord  with  a  recognition  of  a 
healthy  but  loyal  spirit  of  colonial  independence.  My  experience, 
at  any  rate  of  Australian  affairs,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  British 
interests  in  the  world  will  be  best  served  by  as  little  divergence  as 
possible  from  the  principles  of  government  which  have  of  late  years 
been  recognieed  and  applied  to  the  great  self-governing  offshoots  of 
the  British  Empire.  Their  growth  has  been  healthy  and  natural. 
Let  it  continue  to  be  so.  Australians,  I  believe,  desire  more  and 
more  to  become  united  with  one  another,  and  thus  they  may  learn 
to  ^  perfect  the  union  and  autonomy  of  peoples  of  the  same  origin.' 

John  Douglas. 


POSTSCKIPT. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Conference  on  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  has  thrown  some  hopeful 
light  on  the  subject.  The  League  thus  formed  does  not  talk  of  an 
Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  satisfied,  in  the  meantime  at  any  rate, 
with  devoting  its  attention  chiefly  to  'the  organised  defence  of 
common  rights.'  So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  the  practical  out- 
come of  the  League's  efforts  will  probably  be  to  sustain  and  to  in- 
crease the  efforts  now  being  made  to  render  our  defence  organisation 
more  efficient,  and  to  bring  it  more  and  more  into  unison  with  what 
may  be  called  the  scheme  of  Imperial  defences.  Beyond  this  I  think 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Australian  Governments  will 
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move.  But  even  this  means  a  great  deal,  and  probably  a  consider- 
able expenditure.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Australian  Colonies, 
in  the  matter  of  defences,  have  accepted  and  have  acted  up  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  in  1878.  They  would  go  further,  I  believe,  and,  if 
deemed  desirable,  would  form  an  arsenal  and  establish  &ctories  for 
war  materiaL  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  they  would  contribute 
to  the  fortification  of  Aden  or  Singapore,  very  essential  as  those 
fortifications  may  be.  They  would  very  probably  say, '  We  will  fortify 
coaling  stations  on  our  own  territory  at  Newcastle  on  the  Hunter, 
at  Thursday  Island,  and  at  King  George's  Sound,  but  more  than  that 
we  cannot  undertake  at  present.'  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  my  estimate 
of  the  share  which  the  Australian  Colonies  are  likely  to  take  in 
contributing  to  Imperial  defences. — J.  D. 
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THE  EXPANSION  OF  GERMANY. 

At  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884  Germany,  for  the  first  time,  takes 
her  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  colonising  States  of  Europe.  France  has 
recently  exhihited  new  fervour  in  the  same  direction,  and  everywhere 
in  Europe  there  are  signs  that  national  expansion  beyond  national 
frontiers  is  to  be  a  leading  feature  of  the  coming  era. 

In  thus  recognising  a  wider  application  of  Professor  Seeley's  now 
historic  term,  one  cannot  but  recall  that  passage  of  his  admirable 
book  in  which  he  sums  up '  the  historical  origin  and  character  *  of  the 
Empire  of  Greater  Britain  : 

It  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a  whole  family  of  Empires  which  arose  out  of  the 
action  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  upon  the  peculiar  condition  and  political 
ideas  of  Europe.  All  these  Empires  were  beset  by  certain  dangers  which  Greater 
Britain  alone  has  hitherto  escaped,  though  she,  too,  has  felt  the  shock  of  them,  and 
is  still  exposed  to  them ;  and  the  great  question  now  is,  whether  she  can  modify 
her  defective  Constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  them  for  the  future. 

Whatsoever  these  dangers  which  the  British  Empire  alone  has 
survived,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  other  European  nations,  other 
States  of  the  Old  World  ,in  spite  of  the  previous  losses  of  colonies, 
are  again  reaching  a  period  of  redundant  population,  capital,  and 
energy.  Europe,  like  some  mighty  human  volcano,  is  again  giving 
signs  of  a  great  periodic  eruption. 

The  effort,  following  close  on  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 

which  Europe  made  to  extend  European  dominion  over  large  areas  of 

the  earth's  surface  collapsed,  after  three  centuries  of  toil,  in  the 

severance  from  Europe  of  all  the  States  so  set  up.    The  whole  of 

America  had  been  colonized,  but  the  whole  of  America,  with  what 

was  then  considered  the  trifling  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of 

inhabited  territory  in  the  extreme  north,  broke  the  bonds  of  its 

European  connection.     Spain  ultimately  retained  a  hold  only  on  her 

two  West  Indian  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Bico.    France  lost  all 

she  had  acquired  on  the  mainland  of  North  America,  and  soon  the 

^eat  West  Indian  island  of  Hispaniola ;  Portugal  lost  her  dominion 

over  one  half  of  South  America ;  and  her  long  chain  of  factories  and 

garrisons,  which  at  one  time  had  given  her  the  monopoly  of  trade 

along  all  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  away  to  the  islands 

of  the  Far  East,  fell  into  a  feebleness  which  allowed  most  of  them  to 
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be  absorbed  by  other  Powers  or  else  forced  their  abandoameiit.  Even 
Holland  lost  her  Atlantic  colonies.  In  brief,  the  early  years  of  this 
century  saw  the  final  dismemberment  of  the  great  European  CSolonial 
Empire,  which  had  come  to  its  birth  on  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World ;  and  the  main  determining  cause  of  the  collapse  was  the  &cl 
that  Europe  had  no  longer  redundant  population,  capital,  or  energy. 

All  the  while,  however,  the  population  of  the  British  Islands,  less 
affected  by  the  general  circumstances  of  the  Continent,  had  not  only 
been  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  but  rapidly  progressing  in  new 
ideas  as  to  the  value  of  liberty  and  freedom.  And  there  was 
sufficient  superfluous  life  in  the  nation  to  enable  it  to  push  a  potential 
dominion  over  large  areas  of  the  world*s  surface.  The  development 
cf  its  remaining  North  American  possessions  suddenly  became  possible 
and  profitable ;  it  established  and  extended  its  supremacy  in  South 
Africa ;  and  its  settlements  along  the  coast-line  of  the  great  Australian 
continent  soon  gave  it  actual  proprietory  of  that  *  fifth  quarter  of  the 
world.'  Meanwhile,  in  India  and  the  East,  itsmerehantsand  adminis- 
trators had  built  up  the  the  foundations  of  empire.  England  was 
thus  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  revival  of  the  colonial  ezpansion  of 
Europe.  And  it  so  happened  that  in  this  unnoticed  and  almost 
unintended  absorption  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  the 
English  had  become  possessed  of  an  enormous  area  of  the  tempente 
regions  of  the  earth  not  as  yet  opened  up  to  civilisation. 

As  if  at  once  to  justify  and  assist  this  new  movement,  European 
prosperity  and  progress  received  an  altogether  unprecedented  impetus 
from  the  sudden  burst  of  scientific  discoveiy  which  marks  the  first 
half  of  this  century  as  a  period  unequalled  in  the  world's  history  for 
the  immediate  effect  of  knowledge  on  the  well-being  and  advance  of 
mankind. 

In  the  British  Islands  the  population  very  speedily  came  to  exceed 
normal  limits ;  and  on  the  Continent  these  scientific  advances,  aided 
by  many  consecutive  years  of  unwonted  peace,  led  to  similar  growth 
and  progress.  The  dawn  had  broken  of  an  epoch  of  which  the  leading 
char^teristic  was  to  be  an  overflow  of  European  energy — a  second 
eruption  of  this  great  human  volcano.  In  its  first  throes,  indeed, 
these  redundant  energies  found  their  safest  outlet  in  English  colonies, 
which  alone  bad  already  established  law  and  order  and  the  surroundings 
of  European  civilisation  over  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  Many 
minor  causes  from  time  to  time  contributed  to  these  results.  Among 
them  may  be  placed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  and  the  fiwt 
that  by  proceeding  to  English  colonies  these  European  emigrants 
escaped  the  claims  of  conscription  or  the  persecution  of  political  or 
religious  dogmas.  Thus  silently,  yet  rapidly,  the  British  Empire 
grew  till  it  suddenly  became  the  envy  of  Europe.  In  the  meantime 
European  States  had  advanced  steadily  in  population  and  wealth ;  and 
their  Governments  could  not  but  see  that  in  following  in  the  footsteps 
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<if  EQgland  lay  a  sure  way  to  yet  greater  national  prosperity  and 
power.  It  is  true  that  amotag  the  Latin  nations  Italy  alone  has 
exhibited  signs  of  really  vigorous  growth  and  increase ;  but  among 
the  more  northern  nations  not  only  has  there  been  a  rapid  increase 
of  population  but  an  overpowering  tendency  towards  emigration — a 
widespreading  impulse  towards  enterprise  in  new  countries.  These 
influences  have  become  specially  active  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  nowhere  has  this  been  more  marked  than  in  Germany, 
where  all  causes  have  worked  with  irresistible  effect  to  force  an 
I  expansion. 

There  were  also  Special  causes  at  work  in  Germany.  The  one 
great  historical  fact  for  Europe  in  this  century  has  been  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany— ^a  culmination  cemented  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan. 
Union  implied  not  only  greater  average  prosperity  and  growth,  but 
greater  influence  abroad,  and,  above  all,  greater  power  for  foreign 
action.  Thus  when  there  arrived  the  day  of  overplus  of  people, 
money,  and  energy,  there  were  also  present  the  power  and  the  influence 
to  direct  and  mature  expansion.  Such  is  the  ^  historical  origin  and 
character  of  the  expansion  *  of  Germany. 

But  what  we  are  to  look  for  in  the  near  future  is  exemplified  in 
the  fact  that  this  expansion  has  this  year  assumed  very  definite  form 
and  has  been  specially  active  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth. 
There  are  rumours  that  Germany  is  in  negotiation  for  taking  over 
from  Denmark  her  few  remaining  West  Indian  possessions,  which,  in 
the  lowest  depression  as  plantations,  would  as  trade  centres  and 
coaling  stations  be  invaluable  to  Germany — more  especially  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened.  On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Germany 
already  claims  several  hundred  miles  of  coast,  and  her  annexing 
consul.  Dr.  Nachtigal,  will  no  doubt  soon  report  yet  further  extensions 
of  German  authority.  There  are  whispers  of  similar  annexations  on 
the  East  Coast.  And  this  occupying  of  coast  stations  means  the 
annexation  of  so  many  doorways  of  the  Central  African  area,  which  may 
be  legitimately  regarded  as  a  great  future  market  for  European  wares. 

In  Germany  itself  the  foundation  of  a  colonial  empire  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  national  questions ;  and,  as  is 
well  known,  Prince  Bismarck  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
new  and  irresistible  movement.  The  German  nation  has  two  objects 
in  view — fresh  openings  and  opportunities  for  its  commerce,  and  new 
fields  for  its  redundant  population,  without  that  national  severance 
from  the  mother  country  which  is  now  the  result  of  German  settle- 
ment in  Australia  or  North  America.  The  Germans  are  becoming 
anxious  ultimately  to  secure  that  emigration  shall  mean,  what  it 
now  means  for  Englishmen,  not  the  loss  of  the  national  population 
but  merely  its  redistribution  within  the  national  boundaries. 

In  the  Fatherland  these  colonial  aspirations  are  rapidly  taking 
very  practical  shape.     The  Commercial  Geography  Society  of  Berlin 
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bas  for  some  yean  made  a  special  advocacy  of  colonial  extenaioB,  and 
now  we  have  an  actual  Association  for  the  Acquisition  of  Colonies, 
and  among  several  new  periodicals  specially  dealing  with  this  subject, 
one — ^the  Deutsche  KolomalrZeUung — wholly  devoted  to  securing  a 
colonial  empire  for  the  German  nation. 

German  commercial  energy  is  just  now  second  only  to  that  of 
England,  and  has  established  itself  firmly  on  nearly  every  coast.  Bat 
in  regard  to  new  fields  for  its  redundant  population,  no  active  measures 
have  as  yet  been  taken.  It  is  true  that  until  quite  recently  there 
was  hardly  any  area  of  territory  outside  Germany  that  was  German 
soil ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  were  no  predetermining  causes 
of  patriotism  to  direct  the  German  emigrant  to  any  particular  locality* 
Thus  it  is  that  the  German  patriot  is  now  keenly  regretting  that 
there  are  seven  millions  of  German-bom  citizens  in  the  United 
States ;  that  much  of  the  prosperity  of  Bussia  depends  entirely  on  the 
German  element  in  the  population ;  and  that  in  the  quondam  pro> 
vinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  South-eastern  Europe  Germans  are 
forced  to  seek  those  opportunities  from  which  they  are  crowded  out 
in  the  Fatherland.  And  just  as  one  cause  of  German  emigration  is 
avoidance  of  the  conscription,  so  the  denationalisation  of  so  masy 
Germans  of  enterprise  and  spirit  is  regarded  not  only  as  so  much  loss  of 
strength  to  the  German  nation,  but  as  so  much  accession  of  strragth 
to  certain  rivals  and  possible  foes.  All  this  is  keenly  felt  in  Germaoy, 
and  the  argument  is  common,  'Why  should  not  Germany  as  well 
as  England  have  new  national  territories  sufficient  for  the  expansion 
of  the  nation,  sufficient  to  allow  all  Germans  to  push  their  way  with- 
out being  forced  to  sever  themselves  from  the  Fatherland?' 

This  is  the  f one  et  origo  of  the  new- bom  German  colonial  move- 
ment ;  and  the  measures  as  yet  taken  to  realise  this  great  national 
movement  are  marked  by  much  common  sense  and  caution.  The  ulti- 
mate object,  indeed,  is  recognised,  but  immediate  measures,  although 
'definitely  tending  in  the  right  direction  and  tentative,  as  it  were,  in 
character,  are  none  the  less  heartily  and  vigorously  adopted*  Prince 
Bismarck  has  laid  down  the  principles  on  which  preliminary  aetxm 
will  be  based : — '  All  we  aim  at  is  to  ensure  access  to  Africa  for  G«- 
man  trade  at  points  hitherto  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  other 
European  Powers ;  *  *  to  extend  to  Germans  wherever  settled  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Empire ; '  '  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  Empire  to 
German  trading  establishments,  founded  on  private  initiation  and  at 
private  risk,  against  foreign  avarice  and  interference.'  In  brief, 
Germany  has  determined  to  extend  the  dominion  of  Germany ;  and 
in  proof  of  this  we  hear  frequent  mention  of  the  hoisting  of  the  Ger- 
man flag  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Great  regard  is  paid  to  the 
previous  claims  of  civilised  Powers,  but,  subject  to  these  prior  rights^ 
Germany  is  prepared  vigorously  to  open  up  outlets  for  German  tade 
and  secure  opportunities  for  real  German  colonisation. 
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On  another  point  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  movement  have 
shown  much  practical  sense.  Germany  is  establishing,  one  by  one, 
coaling  stations  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  These,  we  may 
rest  assured,  will  be  properly  guarded  against  the  chances  of  war. 
Crermany  takes  time  by  the  forelock,  and,  wisely  foreseeing  the  in- 
dispensable need  of  coaling  stations  in  time  of  war  and  their  manifold 
advantage  in  times  of  peace,  Germany  does  that  which  England  has 
been  for  some  time  thinking  and  talking  of  doing,  although  Germany 
is  at  present  only  contemplating  the  foundation  of  a  wide  empire  and 
network  of  trading  stations  such  as  that  of  which  England  is  already 
in  full  possession. 

Hitherto  German  energies  seem  to  have  been  concentrated  on  and 
limited  to  securing  trading  stations  within  the  tropics.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  these,  as  in  Africa,  may  turn  out  to  be  mere  stepping- 
stones  to  the  occupation  of  interior  plateaux  or  districts  suitable  for 
planting  operations.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Germany  makes 
as  yet  no  visible  effort  to  obtain  a  footing  in  any  temperate  regions, 
where  German  muscle  could  find  fresh  fields  for  its  energies  without 
abandoning  the  Fatherland.  This,  however,  is  a  development  which 
time  may  bring  into  full  bearing.  At  present  the  only  move  in  that 
direction  is  the  contemplated  State  aid  for  lines  of  ocean  steamers ; 
for  this  State  aid  may  imply  in  the  future  State  control  and  direction, 
which  by  making  free  and  easy  the  channels  of  trade  and  communi- 
cation in  definite  directions,  would  tempt  along  particular  channels 
the  stream  of  emigration.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Germany 
will  soon  be  feeling  her  way  in  various  quarters  towards  the  eventual 
acquisition  of  territories  where  her  sons  may  labour  with  their  hands. 
It  is  even  hinted  that  the  gradual  formation  of  large  German  colonies 
in  South  America  (where  there  is  a  climate  more  closely  resembling 
that  of  Europe  than  in  any  other  country  south  of  the  Equator)  may 
so  leaven  the  population  as  to  lead  it  at  no  distant  date  to  seek  what 
at  present  is  lacking — peace  from  internecine  rebellions  and  security 
for  person  and  property,  in  the  arms  of  the  German  Fatherland.  To 
such  places  may  be  readily  turned  the  tide  of  overflowing  population. 
No  doubt  the  very  dislike  to  conscription  may  itself  be  turned  to 
-account  by  limited  exemptions  for  those  who  will  emigrate  to  such 
new  possessions.  In  these  and  other  ways  the  present  expansion  of 
Germany  bids  fair  at  no  distant  date  to  become  one  of  the  most 
influential  elements  in  the  present  tendency  of  European  nations  to 
occupy  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  the  former  efforts  at  coloni- 
sation have  left  practically  unoccupied. 

It  is  necessary  for  Englishmen  all  the  world  over  to  pay  very 
close  attention  to  this  expansion  of  Germany,  and  it  is  well  to  de- 
termine forthwith  on  the  right  attitude  this  nation  ought  to  take 
up  with  regard  to  it.  A  great  proportion  of  British  interests  are 
located  outside  the  home  islands,  either  in  national  colonial  enter- 
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prise  or  foreign  commercial  adventure,  and  it  is  these  interests 
which  are  most  directly  affected  by  the  expansion  of  any  European 
nation. 

It  may  be  profitable  briefly  to  recall  the  differing  characteristics 
of  German  and  French  schemes  of  colonisation.  There  is  mnch  truth 
in  the  epigrammatic  comparison  that  England  has  both  colonists  and 
colonies,  G-ermany  colonists  but  no  colonies,  and  France  colonies  bat 
no  colooisfas.  The  fact  is  that  France  at  present  has  no  populatioB 
to  spare ;  and  it  would  seem  that  burdening  herself  at  home  with 
railway  schemes  and  other  public  works  of  magnificent  magnitude 
but  hardly  of  proved  necessity  or  even  utility ;  with  gigantic  boooty 
systems  for  ships  and  sugar  (amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  some- 
thing nearly  equalling  Is.  in  the  pound  of  income  tax);  with  customs^ 
charges  more  and  more  restrictive  of  profitable  exchange,  France  i% 
not  in  a  financial  position  to  boast  that  she  has  superabundant  funds, 
whether  public  or  private,  for  investment  in  colonial  enterprise,  still 
less  that  she  needs  or  can  support  colonies. 

In  regard  to  the  expansion  of  these  three  nations,  the  following 
figures  of  population  tell  no  imcertain  tale  as  to  results,  whatever  the 
causes  at  work : — 


Country 

Annual 
Increase  per 
10,000  of  pop. 

Annual  excess   Birth  rate 

of  births       per  1,000  of 

over  deaths     population 

Present 
population 

Probable  popa- 

bence,  at  proseit 
rates  of  growth 

France 
Geroianv  . 
Ecgland    . 

26 
116 
105 

96,650 
692,100 
436,760 

26 
38 
35 

38,000,000 
47,000,000 
36,000,000 

43,000,000 
8S,000/)00 
63,000,000 

Again,  if  we  take  year  by  year,  we  find  that  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  in  France  is  steadily  falling ;  and  also  that  during  this 
century,  while  tJie  rate  per  thousand  of  population  of  deaths  has  in- 
creased, that  of  births  has  steadily  decreased.  Such  are  the  reUtive 
positions  and  prospects  of  these  three  countries  in  regard  to  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  while  it  is  calculated  that  in  France 
the  emigrants  do  not  exceed  the  immigrants  in  number,  both 
G-ermany  and  England,  over  and  above  this  rapid  progress  in  them- 
selves, send  forth  into  the  world  tens,  nay,  sometimes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  emigrants  in  a  year  in  excess  of  immigrants.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  both  Grerman  and  English  statesmen 
should  look  with  curiosity  upon  this  ardour  of  France  to  win  for 
herself  a  colonial  domain,  althoiigh  she  has  neither  capital  nor  men 
to  spare  to  make  use  of  it.  Precisely  similar  circumstances  existed 
in  the  former  attempts  of  European  nations  to  colonise,  and  their 
collapse  was  due  to  precisely  similar  lack  of  the  necessary  suj^lies  of 
surplus  brain,  muscle,  and  capital.  Besides  all  this,  the  tendeney  in 
France  is  now  all  in  the  direction  of  Protectionifflin  and  Bestnetka. 
.The  French  colonial  authorities  are  now  invited  to  impose  diflterentifll 
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duties  in  favour  of  French  manufactures ;  the  new  French  Sugar  Law 
strives  to  protect  French  colonial  produce.  As  these  new  restrictions 
on  exchange  take  effect,  so  will  France  and  her  colonies  fall  yet 
farther  behind  in  the  international  race. 

France,  in  her  nineteenth-century  efforts  at  colonisation,  foimded 
Algeria,  but  has  hitherto  failed  to  supply  even  that^  one  colony  with 
sufficient  men  or  money  to  fully  develop  it.  Yet  the  lust  of  empire 
has  seized  upon  republican  France,  and  seems  to  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  spirit  of  genuine  colonial  enterprise  which  has  done  so  much 
to  enrich  England.  As  an  instance  of  the  really  culpable  ignorance 
in  which  this  movement  has  its  roots,  I  may  recall  an  incident  that, 
but  for  its  highly  injurious  effects,  would  have  been  ridiculous. 
France  came  to  a  determination  in  all  sober  seriousness  and  distinct 
avowal  to  send  convicts  to  New  Caledonia,  with  the  asserted  intention 
of  founding  in  that  little  island  a  colonial  empire  that  was  to  be  the 
rival  and  equal  of  that  which,  according  to  French  history,  English 
convicts  had  founded  in  Australia.  It  would  be  precisely  as  rational 
to  attempt,  by  sending  smugglers  to  the  island  of  Sark,  to  establish 
in  that  little  island  a  kingdom  which  should  one  day  rival  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  it  is  no  pleasing  prospect  to  see  a  great  and 
neighbourly  nation  like  that  of  France  apparently  thus  bent  on 
national  suicide.  Depressed  at  home  in  most  branches  of  industry, 
suffering  in  her  foreign  trade,  and  giving  ground  daily  before  other 
rivals,  a  policy  has,  nevertheless  been  taken  in  hand  which,  for  mag- 
nitude of  conception,  exceeds  all  bounds,  and  which  could  only  hope 
for  success  if  based  on  attributes  not  one  of  which  can  with  truth  be 
predicated  of  France — viz.,  surplus  population,  surplus  capital,  and 
surplus  produce.  Two  methods  the  French  have  adopted  for  extend- 
ing French  dominion.  In  the  one  case  the  pioneers  are  travellers 
who  seek  monopoly  treaties  with  native  potentates,  and  then  obtain 
native  petitions  for  the  protectorate  of  France.  As  recent  instances 
of  this,  we  have  the  work  done  in  the  back  country  of  Senegal,  which 
would  hand  over  to  France  a  territory  far  larger  than  Algeria ; 
M.  Brazza's  would-be  annexations  of  the  Congo  district ;  and  those  of 
Dr.  Neis  in  Siam.  In  the  other  case,  the  task  of  inaugurating  French 
rule  is  entrusted  to  naval  and  military  expeditions,  which  have  been 
so  busy  of  late  in  South-eastern  China  and  in  Madagascar,  upholding 
ancient  claims,  hunting  pirates,  and  taking  sides  with  native  factions. 
Success  is,  however,  quite  another  matter ;  and  the  outcome  of  all 
this  imperial  energy  will  never  transpire  until  France  has  contrived 
to  set  up  some  substantial  dominion  over  these  wide  areas  that  at 
present  successfully  resist  forcible  annexation. 

The  great  trading  Powers  of  Europe  can  well  afford  to  await  these 
problematic  developments  of  French  empire,  although  it  may  be 
doubtful  for  how  long  they  can  put  up  with  that  stoppage  of  trade 
and  discredit  of  European  prestige  which  accompanies  warfare  that 
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is  not  war,  although  considered  by  the  French  specially  suited  to 
their  schemes  both  in  China  and  Madagascar. 

The  expansion  of  Germany  is,  however,  the  precise  opposite  of  all 
this.  It  is  the  legitimate  overflow  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  conducted 
on  enlightened  and  unselfish  principles.  The  Germans  wish  to  see 
European  civilisation  spread  over  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  and 
they  wish  European  trade  to  open  up  and  to  vivify  future  demand 
over  these  wide  areas,  a  wish  identical  in  motive  and  measures  to  that 
of  the  English  nation. 

Bearing  closely  on  the  attitude  Englishmen  ought  to  take  up  in 
regard  to  German  expansion  is  the  question  as  to  any  possible  conflict 
in  any  part  of  the  world  with  the  colonial  or  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  the  English  nation. 

In  regard  to  colonial  enterprise,  is  there  risk  that  Germany  will 
press  upon  any  of  our  colonial  possessions  ?  In  North  America  this 
is  impossible,  as  there  is  no  land  left.  The  Danish  West  India 
Islands  are  of  little  significance  except  as  trading  stations,  and  there 
the  most  secure  protection  of  our  colonies  is  in  their  own  hands — 
merely  the  removing  of  all  possible  restrictions  on  shipping  and 
trade.  In  South  America  we  should  warmly  welcome  the  extension 
of  German  order  and  civilisation.  In  tbe  Australian  quarter  of  the 
world  Germany  can  only  appear  as  a  territorial  Power  in  the  islands 
of  the  middle  Pacific,  where  her  traders  are  already  established  round 
Samoa  as  a  centre.  In  China  and  the  East,  Germans  already  do  a 
very  considerable  trade ;  but  the  formation  of  German  colonies  there 
can  do  no  harm,  seeing  that  our  great  trade-centres  there  are  as  free 
as  ports  can  possibly  be.  By  process  of  elimination  we  see  that,  so 
far  as  regards  clashing  with  English  colonial  enterprifte,  German 
expansion  can  only  aflect  us  in  Africa.  The  hoisting  of  the  German 
flag  at  Angra  Pequena,  a  shipping  place  on  the  coast  between  Cape 
Colony  and  its  dependency  of  Walvisch  Bay,  has  been  denounced  as 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  foothold  in  South  Africa,  whence  the  Grermans 
can  work  inland  and  across  to  the  Boers,  absorbing  them  and  passing 
on  to  overrun  all  the  British  possessions. '  This  is  forestalling  histoiy 
with  a  vengeance,  and  quite  ignoring  the  probably  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  English  and  German  nations  to  open  up  all  that  poitioQ 
of  Africa  on  mutual  lines  of  advance.  The  minor  question  of  the 
right  of  Germany  to  establish  a  colony  at  Angra  Pequena  will  be 
settled  at  Berlin,  and  Germany  has  declared  herself  scrupulously 
careful  of  pre-established  rights  of  other  nations.  But,  assuming  tl^ 
German  flag  to  remain  there,  a  German  colony  would  have  ample 
room  for  expansion  to  the  north  and  the  east  without  trenching  ia 
any  way  whatever  on  the  already  established  English  territoiy  to  the 
south. 

On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Germany  has  lately  been  busy  esta- 
blishing her  claim  to  much  unappropriated  coast  line,  which  inter- 
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laces  with  our  own  colonies  and  protectorates  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  all  along  this  coast  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  English  and  German  colonies  succeed  each  other 
in  no  settled  order.  The  coast  line  is  of  value  as  giving  access  to 
the  interior,  and  the  general  expectation  is  that  the  interior  of  this 
enormous  continent  will  provide  a  new  market  for  European  wares. 
No  wonder  that  the  nations  are  eager  to  share  in  the  spoils.  In  this 
struggle  there  may  be  rough  contacts,  if  things  be  not  taken  in  hand 
betimes ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  not  only  on  the  West  Coast  but  oh 
the  East,  where  communication  with  the  interior  is  being  rapidly  opened 
up.  It  will  be  well  for  all  Africa  if  international  arrangements  can 
be  carried  out  by  means  of  mutual  concession,  to  secure  that  its 
opening  up  be  not  hindered  and  burdened  by  quarrels  and  war. 

So  fiEur  as  England  is  concerned,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  English 
traders  at  the  present  possess  the  lion's  share  of  Central  African  trade, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  English  nation  has  enough 
colonies  on  hand  to  absorb  her  surplus  energies  for  some  time  to 
come ;  what  the  English  nation  requires  is,  not  more  dominions,  but 
more  markets.  Thus  England  would  welcome  the  undertaking  by 
other  nations  of  the  task  of  opening  up  Africa  to  civilisation  and 
trade,  under  two  provisos — justice  and  peace  for  the  native  races, 
and  equal  facilities  of  access  to  the  traders  of  all  nations.  England 
needs  no  more  than  this,  and  in  these  stipulations  she  will  have  the 
cordial  support  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  the  other  trading  Powers. 
This  new  Berlin  Conference  is  an  occasion  of  which  advantage  may 
be  taken  in  view  of  this  opening  up  of  Africa  to  formulate,  as  it 
were,  some  international  code  of  rules  for  the  occupation  of  native 
districts  ^  not  hitherto  subject  to  the  dominion  of  European  Powers.' 
England  has  an  undeniable  claim  thus  to  stipulate  on  the  plea  that 
she  has  at  the  least  an  equal  right  with  other  States  herself  to  occupy 
these  native  areas,  and  that  her  power  to  do  so  is  immeasurably 
greater  because  her  traders  are  already  there.  She  should  only  yield 
this  her  right  in  exchange  for  guarantees  securing  the  indefeasible 
rights  of  all  nations  to  identically  equal  treatment  as  to  commercial 
access,  and  if  possible  some  limitation  of  taxes  on  commercial  inter- 
course. The  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  natives  and  the  main- 
tenance of  security,  order,  and  peace,  might  be  arranged  for  by 
instituting  an  appeal  to  some  system  of  international  arbitration 
constituted  for  this  special  purpose. 

Thus,  wherever  the  expansion  of  Europe  may  be  extending  itself 
over  native  races — that  is,  over  peoples  that  are  not  of  sufficient  civilised 
power  to  tiake  their  place  in  the  category  of  States — the  following 
principles  should  be  insisted  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  political 
action.  The  voice  of  England  should  be  specially  strong,  for  she  has  the 
greatest  moral  claim  to  be  heard,  based  on  her  long-continued  and 
fielf-sacrificing  efforts  to  put  down  and  to  keep  down  the  slave  timde^ 
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and  to  her  predominant  oommercial  interests  already  established 
among  such  peoples.  With  other  nations,  also,  she  takes  at  the  least 
eqoal  rank  in  virtue  of  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  her  explorers  amd 
missionaries. 

The  seven  principles  I  would  enumerate  as  among  those  whidi 
should  form  the][fonndatioas  of  international  arrangement  are : — 

I«  Prevention  of  slavery, 

2.  Equal  facilities  for  missionaries  of  all  nations  and  denomina- 
tions. 

3.  Disallowance  of  all  monopolies. 

4.  identical  treatment  for  traders  of  all  nations. 

5.  Limit  to  fiscal  charges  on  trade. 

6.  Bigorous  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  natives. 

7.  Arbitration  to  decide  all  disputes. 

In  all  ^such  action  we  shall  have  the  zealous  coK^peration  of 
Germany,  now  moved  to  great  activity  in  colonial  enterprise ;  and 
this  will  be^of  the  highest  advantage  not  only  to  our  home  exportii^ 
interests  but  to  each  and  all  of  our  colonial  possessions.  Thus,  sub- 
ject to  Bome  such  preliminary  international  agreement^  there  is  ample 
reason  for  every  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  most  cordially  to  wel- 
come this  new-bom  expansion  of  Grermany. 

GsoBGE  Baj)en-Poweix. 
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AfISS  ANDERSON'S  JULIET. 


A  FEW  days  before  the  date  at  which  I  write  this,  I  went  one  eveniog 
with  a  party  of  friends  to  witness  the  performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  that  what  we 
went  to  see  was  Miss  Anderson's  acting  in  the  part  of  Juliet ;  for  I 
think  we  had  no  curiosity  about  any  other  part  of  the  performance. 

Nor,  even  as  to  this  part  of  it,  was  our  curiosity  either  strong  o^ 
pleasurable.  In  my  own  case,  curiosity  had  been  to  some  extent 
discounted  by  Hhe  opinions  of  the  press,'  and  their  drawing- 
room  echoes,  which  unanimously  assured  us  that  we  should  find 
in  Miss  Anderson's  Juliet,  nothing  but  a  perfectly  passionless, 
commonplace,  stagey,  and  more  or  less  vulgar,  piece  of  acting,  I 
am  a  man  of  little  faith  in  <the  opinions  of  the  press,'  be  thqr 
political  or  literary ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  was  led  to  infer  the 
probable  justice  of  their  verdict,  not  so  much  from  the  unanimity 
and  confidence  of  its  expressions  as  firom  certain  recollections  of  my 
own,  which  sternly  discouraged  aU  sanguine  expectations.  It  had 
been  my  privilege,  or  penalty,  on  various  previous  occasions  of  the 
kind,  to  be  cordially  invited  by  distinguished  English  actors  (men  of 
high  aim  and  considerable  ability)  to  attend  their  performance  of 
Shakespearian  parts.  Of  those  performances  I  had  afterwards  read,  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  journals,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  unqualified 
praises.  I  had  noticed  that  the  critical  press  was  unanimous  in  its 
description  of  them  as  subtle,  profound,  original,  delightfid,  sug^stive, 
instructive,  grand.  I  had  heard  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  seriously 
congratulated  upon  the  masterly  interpretations  of  it  reserved  for  the 
histrionic  art  of  his  countrymen  in  this  improving  age ;  and  yet,  owing 
to  the  unimprovable  character  of  my  own  taste,  these  masterpieces  of 
modem  acting,  notwithstanding  a  strong  predisposition  to  admire  and 
enjoy  them,  had  excited  in  me  only  the  uncomfortable  sensations  of 
blank,  bewildered,  inarticulate,  stupid  dismay.  I  felt  that  such 
sensations  were  sorry  requitals  of  the  hospitality  I  had  received ;  and 
thus,  between  my  personal  liking  for  the  perfimnors  and  my  mental 
incapacity  to  like  their  performances^  my  embarrassment  would  >  have 
been  extreme,  but  for  the  merciful  intervention  of  the  critical  presH) 
which  enabled  me  to  congratulate  the  9bjet^  of  its  eulogiuliid  upon 
'»rx  immense  and  indisputable  success ;  a  success  so  comimlieariYse 
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and  conspicuous  that  my  own  poor  praises  of  this  or  that  particular 
feature  of  the  performance  could  have  added  nothing  to  the  general 
recognition  of  its  excellence. 

This  experience  had  bequeathed  to  me  a  pleasant  notion  of  the 
habitual  relations  between  actors  and  critics.  <  After  all,'  I  said  to 
myself,  *  these  critics  are  the  best-natured  people  in  the  world  when 
they  yield  to  the  natural  disposition  of  their  own  kind  hearts.  It 
must  be  entirely  the  fault  of  authors  (a  notoriously  irritabile  genus, 
full  of  small  vanities  and  pretensions)  if  they  get  on  no  better  with 
their  critics  than  dogs  do  with  cats.  Actors  are  jolly  fellows.  The 
habits  of  their  profession  are  social.  Instead  of  assuming  towards 
journalism  a  morose,  surly,  supercilious,  hands-off  attitude,  thej 
invite  it  to  supper,  pat  it  on  its  big  good-humoured  back,  take  it 
behind  their  scenes,  and  explain  how  matters  stand  there:  open  their 
hearts  to  it,  in  short,  and  appeal  to  its  own.  And  see  how  well  it  be- 
haves to  them !  If  its  theatrical  criticism  will  not  quite  stand,  it 
falls,  at  least,  as  bread  and  butter  always  falls,  on  the  good  side,  the 
buttered  side.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  For  reason  and  justice 
(let  alone  generosity)  demand  that  we  should  always  endeavour  to 
judge  the  act  in  relation  to  the  intention.  If  you  want  to  impioTe 
others,  you  must  not  be  always  scolding  them  and  throwing  coid 
water  on  their  best  endeavours.  Praise  is  the  greatest  incentive,  as 
censure  is  the  surest  check,  to  worthy  effort ;  and  what  histiunuc 
effort  can  be  worthier  of  encouragement  than  an  actor's  effort  to 
restore  to  a  stage  which  has  lost  the  traditions  of  it  the  worthy  per- 
formance of  the  Shakespearean  drama  ?  In  criticising  such  an  effort, 
all  that  is  well  meant  should  be  heartily  recognised,  and  all  that  is 
not  well  done  pointed  out  in  no  carping  spirit.  In  such  a  case,  even 
exaggerated  praise  might  possibly  be  wise  as  well  as  generous,  whilst 
exaggerated  censure  would  certainly  be  stupid  as  well  as  spiteful* 
Obviously  our  dramatic  critics  now  go  upon  these  maxims;  and, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  their  criticism,  it  is  not  ill-natured.' 

When,  therefore,  I  reflected  that  over  the  performance  I  was 
about  to  witness  the  daily  and  weekly  fountains  of  criticiiim  had 
been  spouting  next  to  nothing  but  disapproval,  I  could  not  but 
attribute  so  unwonted  a  phenomenon  to  some  inadequacy  in  the  per- 
formance itself,  transcending  even  the  all  but  inexhaustible  anciia- 
bility  of  the  dramatic  critics. 

According  to  the  critic  of  the  Times,  the  only  noticeable  charac- 
teristic of  Miss  Anderson's  Juliet  was  'the  gushing  but  empty 
rapture  of  a  schoolgirl  who  has  dabbled  in  poetry,  and  insfdred 
herself  mih  the  sedbndhand  sentiment  of  the  circulating  libraty ;  * 
and  of  those  scenes  in  which  '  the  earnestness  of  the  woman's  natore 
is  thoroughly  aroused '  her  rendering  was  *  false  and  forced.'  Mr. 
Terriss's  Bomeo,  on  the  contrary,  was,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  *  a  fetultless  reading  of  the  part,  full  of  passion  and  vigour.' 
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The  critic  of  the  Standard  had  a8sare4'ti8  that  in  witnesaiDg  this 
performance  we  should  *  more  than  ever  feel  the  inability  of  the 
American  actress  to  portray  passion/  that '  the  compass  of  h.er  art  is 
narrow,*  that  *  in  the  stronger  scenes  the  actress  is  always  weakest,'  and 
that  *  in  the  serious  business  of  her  part  she  is  left  quite  behind.'  Why 
Miss  Anderson's  nationality  should  have  been  specially  mentioned  by 
this  critic  in  connection  with  her  alleged  inability  to  portray  passion 
it  was  not  easy  to  understand.  But,  whether  the  critic  meant  thereby 
to  express  his  surprise  that,  in  spite  of  being  American,  the  actress 
was  unable  to  portray  passion,  or  to  imply,  with  a  delicately  indirect 
compliment  to  his  own  countrywomen,  that  her  inability  to  portray 
passion  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  tact  of  her  not  being 
English,  the  statement  of  his  impressions  was  certainly  calculated  to 
have  a  most  chiUing  effect  upon  our  expectations.  After  a  still 
sterner  condemnation  of  this  lady's  failure  to  give  to  her  delivery  of 
blank  verse  all  the  < musical  rhythm'  attained  < without  loss  of 
natural  utterance '  by  the  keen  poetic  sense,  the  subtle  intonation, 
and  sensitively  accurate  ear  of  our  own  English  actors  and  actresses, 
the  same  critic,  fJEuthfiil  to  the  laudably  gentle  spirit  of  modem 
dramatic  criticism,  had  relieved  his  pent*up  impulse  to  praise 
wherever  praise  is  possible,  by  bestowing  unstinted  encomiums  upon 
all  the  other  performers.  In  Mr.  Terriss's  Bomeo  he  recognised  '  a 
more  than  adequate  representation,'  which  *  always  gave  significance 
to  the  text.'  Mr.  Terriss,  he  assured  us,  we  should  find  '  picturesque, 
easy,  and  natural,'  even  in  '  the  wild  rushes  which  the  actor  who 
supports  Miss  Anderson  is  called  on  to  accomplish.'  It  was  com- 
forting, moreover,  to  learn  from  so  discriminating  and  severely 
impartial  a  critic  that  this  young  actor  was  full  of  *  warmth  in  hia 
passion '  with  Juliet,  and  ^  dignity  in  his  stem  purpoee '  with  the 
Apothecary ;  that  Mr.  Kemble's  Peter  was  replete  with  <  unobtrusive 
humour;'  and  that  Mr.  Stirling's  Friar  Lawrence  was  a  ^re- 
markably sound  and  well-considered  study,'  specially  noticeable  for 
its  ^  admirable  balance  and  judgment '  and  its  <  fatherly  tendemess 
and  sympathy.' 

The  Saturday  Beview^s  remarks  had  been  equally  condemnatory 
of  the  American  actress,  and  almost  equally  laudatory  of  her  English 
partners  in  the  performance.  'Whether  intelligence  to  realise,  or 
power  to  express,  be  defective,  the  result ' — we  had  been  told  by  this 
authority — 'is  the  appearance  of  a  young  lady  preposterously  unlike 
Juliet.'  Mr.  Terriss,  on  the  other  hand,  had  '  come  nearer  to  Romeo 
than  Miss  Anderson  to  Juliet ; '  and,  whilst  her  Juliet's  awakening  in 
the  vault  was  '  commonplace,'  and  her  death  scene  '  quite  devoid  of 
tragic  power,'  her  Romeo's  'bursts  of  rage'  were  'replete  with 
genuine  passion.'  Mr.  Stirling's  Friar  Lawrence,  moreover,  was,  wo 
were  again  assured, '  not  merely  dignified.'  No,  the  peculiar  merit  of 
'  this  Friar '  was  that  he  '  made  it  plain  why  Romeo  was  apt  to  seek 
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his  guidance  and  aid.'  Upon  Miss  Anderson's  alleged  shortcomings 
HI  the  matter  of  Idank  vers^  the  Saiwrday  Beview  had  also  imtten 
much)  in  its  itoOBt  characteristically  pedagogic  vein.  ^The  speaking 
df  it  [blank  verse],'  said  this  great  teacher,  Ms  an  art  of  whidi  she 
has  no  knowledge.'  And  then  the  teacher  proceeded  to  explaiil  the 
nature  of  the  art.  'The  deliveiy  must,  first  of  all,  be  pofectly 
natural  in  sound ;  nothing  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
Verse ;  at  the  same  time,  an  under-currenfc  of  musical  rhythm  is 
essential,  an  under-current  so  delicate  that  the  hearer  may  not  im- 
possiUy  at  times  bo  forced  to  listen  for  a  moment,  if  the  lines  are 
strange  to  him,  befdre  his  ear  detects  the  metre.'  AU  this  is  true 
enough,  though  scarcely  worth  saying  for  its  own  sake ;  for  it  in  no 
wise  indicates  any  of  the  rhythmic  principles  of  blank  verse,  and  might 
have  been  writtenti  by  a  person  totidly  ignorant  of  those  principles.  In 
ihct,  it  would  be  as  much  to  the  point  to  employ  the  same  number  of 
words  in  the  assertion  that  music  ought  to  be  musical.  Any  signifi- 
eance  the  truism  might  have,  obviously  lay  in  the  application  of  it, 
which  was  pointed  by  the  remark  that  <  Miss  Anderson  occasionally 
lapses  into  the  American  language' — ^whatever  that  is. 

I  had  rubbed  my  eyes  over  this  passage  when  I  read  it ;  because 
it  impli^  of  course  that  the  conditions  described  by  the  critic  are 
those  to  whicb  his  <  ear  has  been  accustomed  by  the  elocution  of  the 
best  English  actors  and  actresses :  and  that  this  is  a  matter  about 
which  our  play*going  public  is  justly  sensitive,  owing  to  the  perfect 
intonation  and  poetic  feeling  with  which  blank  verse  is  babitoally 
spoken  upon  the  English  stage.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
critic  meant  to  lecture  the  American  actress  thus  solemnly  for  sinning 
in  common  with  those  English  ornaments  of  her  profession  who  have 
achieved  the  highest  popularity  with  our  own  public,  and  elicited  the 
highest  eulogiums  from  our  own  press.  But  where,  when,  and  by 
whom,  has  the  Saturday  Review  heard  blank  verse  spoken  on  the 
English  stage  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  ?  To  me  the  speaking  of 
blank  verse  appears  to  be  a  lost  art ;  I  know  by  experience  that  my 
own  ear  is  more  sensitive  than  most  men's  to  the  rhythmic  sentimait 
and  sound  of  blank  verse  properly  spoken.  There  are  innumerable 
lines  of  Shakespeare  which,  even  if  they  were  nonsense  verses,  would 
give  exquisite  pleasure  to  any  ear  susceptible  to  the  music  of  Uank 
verse,  were  the  sound  that  is  in  them  adequately  rendered  by  the  voice. 
But  I  cannot  mention  a  single  actor  since  Macready,  whose  delivery  of 
blank  verse  has  appeared  to  me  indicative  of  even  the  most  elementaiy 
sense  of  what  verse  is,  and  how  it  should  be  spoken.  Of  actresses  I  can 
only  mention  one.  The  whole  of  the  invocation  to  Artemis  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Oup  was  spoken  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry  so  admirably  that 
the  soimd  of  it  was  a  pure  and  great  pleasure  to  the  ear.  But  in  the 
verse  of  that  invocation  the  caesuras  and  cadences  are  very  strongly 
marked ;  and  there  is  in  the  recurrent  fall  of  them  a  grandiose  mono- 
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tony  appropriate  to  the  subject  and  fientiment  of  the  vexse,  which 
renders  the  effective  declamation  of  it  much  easier  than  the  musical 
utterance  of  more  dramatic  veise.  Moreover,  this-  instance  stands 
alone  in  my  recollection.  It  is  not  only  exceptional  but  solitary ; 
the  musical  effect  of  it  not  having  been  attained,  even  by  Miss  Terry, 
so  £Bkr  as  I  can  remember,  in  any  other  case. 

When,  therefore,  I  read  this  criticism  in  the  Saiurday  Eeview,  I. 
could  not  but  feel  that  if  Miss  Anderson's  delivery  of  blank  verse 
did  indeed  fall  conspicuously  short  of  the  standard  set  by  our  own 
best  actors  and  actresses  the  effect  of  it  must  be  extrediely  painfuL 

Only  two  other  points  on  which  the  theatrical  critics  had  been 
equally  unanimous  remain  to  be  mentioned  in  this  summary  of  their 
opinions.  They  had  all  concurred  in  dismissing  Mrs.  Stirling's 
Nurse  with  a  brief  word  of  passing  notice,  as  a  piece  of  acting, 
admirable  indeed,  but  needing  no  comment,  because  every  detail  of 
it  was  already  quite  fiimiliar  to  the  public  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Irving's  revival  of  ItoTneo  and  Juliet.  We  were  therefore  led  to 
suppose  that  we  should  find  in  the  performance  of  this  fine  actress 
absolutely  no  new  feature,  and  that  her  rendering  of  the  part  was  a 
stereotype. 

The  concurrence  of  the  critics  was  equally  noticeable  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  costuming  and  scenery 
of  the  play,  as  injurious  to  the  higher  dramatic  effects  of  it,  Now, 
having  a  vivid  recollection  both  of  the  extraordinary  richness  and 
splendour  of  these  particular  features  in  Mr.  Irving's  representation 
of  the  same  play,  and  also  of  the  lavish  encomiums  then  bestowed  6a 
them  by  the  same  critics,  we  were  naturally  curious  to  see  how  the 
elaborately  gorgeous  decoration  of  Mr.  Irving^s  Rorrieo  cmd  Jidiet- 
could  possibly  be  exceeded  by  Miss  Anderson's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  to  learn  from  the  comparison  the  precise  point  at  which  the  line 
is  drawn  by  the  critical  authorities  of  the  day  between  decoration 
which  enhances,  and  decoration  which  injures,  the  dramatic  effect  of 
a  Shakespearean  revival. 

This  was,  indeed,  the  only  point  on  which  our  instructors  had  left 
us  room  for  any  curiosity  at  all ;  and  against  the  forebodings  excited 
by  their  description  of  Miss  Anderson's  Juliet  as  a  conventional  un- 
feeling performance,  I  for  one  was  unable  to  set  any  perfectly  reassur- 
ing recollection  of  the  qualities  of  her  acting  in  other  parts.  The  only 
plays  in  which  I  had  previously  seen  this  actress  perform  were.  The 
Lady  of  Lyans,  PygmaJAonj  and  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  In  The 
Lady  of  Lyons  Miss  Anderson's  acting  seemed  to  me  eminently  free 
from  vulgarity,  and  generally  marked  throughout  by  a  certain  in- 
describable air  of  persoxud  distinction  and  refinement,  as  also  a  no  less 
indescribable  freshness  and  purity  o{  personal  effect,  which  reminded 
me  a  little  of  Jenny  Lind.  But  in  all  the  more  passionate  situations 
of  the  play  (e^cially  the  cottage  scene),  her  acting  became  stagey 
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and  dedamatoxy  where  it  should  have  been  pathetic.  Here  the  goiaiDe 
note  of  passion  was  undoubtedly  missed ;  and  in  this  respect  her  Pftuline 
(though  in  other  respects  it  had  many  merits)  was  altogether  in- 
ferior to  Mrs.  Kendal's ;  still  more  inferior  to  Miss  Helen  Faucit's — 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  Miss  Anderson's  Galatea  I  cannot  compare 
with  Mrs.  Kendal's,  which  I  have  never  seen.  But  in  this  part  there 
is,  I  think,  no  opening  for  the  display  of  what  is  commonly  caDed 
passion,  except  at  the  cost  of  painfully  intensifying  all  that  is  vulgar 
and  repulsive  in  the  general  conception  of  the  whole  play.  The 
merit  of  Miss  Anderson's  Cktlatea  seemed  to  me  to  lie  in  her  instinc- 
tive avoidance  of  the  temptation  to  be  effective  in  this  wrong  way. 
The  cold  statuesque  effect  in  which  she  contrived  (as  if  in* 
stinctively)  to  clothe  a  part  that  is,  in  itself,  unpleasantly  comic,  and 
abounding  in  low  and  ridiculous  situations,  had  appeared  to  me 
distinctly  referable,  not  to  a  defect  in  faculty,  but  to  a  rare  refine- 
ment in  feeling.  Still,  the  part  for  this  very  reason  afforded  no 
opportunity  of  testing  Miss  Anderson's  capacity  for  the  expression 
of  strong  feeling — especially  that  kind  of  feeling  which  belongs  to 
what  we  call  ^  the  tender  passion.'  Of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  my 
recollections  were  certainly  not  pleasant.  But  on  that  play  I  'do 
not  wish  to  make  any  criticism  beyond  the  expression  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  most  heavenbom  actress  could  not  make  out  of  it 
anything  which  I  myself  should  care  to  hear  or  see.  A  grace- 
ful, as  well  as  original  fancr^,  disporting  itself  in  the  caricature 
of  coDunon  things,  with  complete  freedom  from  any  taint  of  the 
vulgarity  inherent  to  common  things,  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
special  merit  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  generally  delightful  humour;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  it  a  misfortune  for  Miss  Anderson  that  the  only 
productions  hitherto  provided  her  by  the  pen  of  this  justly  popular 
writer  should  be  of  a  character  from  which  that  merit  is  conspicuoudy 
absent.  To  sum  up  my  previous  impressions  of  Miss  Anderaon^s 
acting,  I  believed  that  I  had  detected  in  it  (apart  from  other  merits 
with  which  I  am  not  now  concerned)  distinct  indications  of  a  capacity 
to  < portray  passion'  partly  undeveloped,  and  partly  unrevealed 
because  inadequately  evoked  by  the  conditions  of  the  parts  she  was 
acting.  They  were  indications  which  seemed  to  me  full  of  interest 
and  promise,  and  in  a  high  degree  deserving  of  kindly  and  thoughtfol 
encouragement  by  helpful  criticism.  But  of  course  they  left  quite 
in  doubt  the  probable  character  of  her  performance  in  such  a  part  aa 
Juliet,  wherein  there  is  everything  to  evoke,  stimulate,  and  reward 
Hhe  capacity  to  portray  passion,'  if  such  a  capacity  exists  in  the  actress. 
For  these  reasons  it  was  with  anticipations  considerably  chilled 
by  all  that  we  had  read  and  heard  of  the  performance,  that  I  and 
my  friends  went  to  see  it.  We  agreed  to  keep  our  impressions  to 
ourselves  during  its  progress,  and  only  to  compare  notes  when  it  was 
over.    But  when  this  moment  arrived,  it  found  us  just  as  unanimoi:^ 
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in  the  conclusion  that  the  newspapers  had  been  wrong,  as  they  them- 
selves were  unanimous  that  Miss  Anderson's  acting  was  wrong,  in 
every  particular.  Their  account  of  the  performance  turned  out  to 
have  been  altogether  misleading ;  or  at  any  rate  we,  at  least,  had 
been  altogether  misled  by  it. 

Briefly  and  broadly  stated,  our  impressions  were,  in  the  first  place, 
that  scarcely  one  of  their  objections  to  Miss  Anderson's  Juliet,  and 
not  a  single  one  of  the  praises  bestowed  by  them  on  the  other  per- 
formers, had  any  foundation  in  fact.    In  the  next  place  (to  be  a  little 
more  particular)  we  all  agreed  that  Miss  Anderson's  acting  of  this 
extremely  difficult  part  (a  part  in  which  so  few,  if  any,  even  of  the 
greatest  actresses,  have  been  able  to  satisfy  the  imagination),  so  far 
from  revealing  her  *  incapacity  to  portray  passion,'  was  full  of  feeling 
and  tenderness ;  and  that  the  tenderness  was  in  some  passages  pro- 
foundly touching.     As  regards  my  own  particular  impressions  on  this 
point,  I  must  add  here  that,  although  I  have  seen  many  stage  Juliets, 
and  although  I  happen  to  be  easily  moved  by  stage  pathos.  Miss 
Anderson's  is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  drawn  a  tear  from  me.   I  say 
this,  however,  never  having  seen  Miss  Helen  Faucit's  Juliet.     The 
Juliet  of  that  always  fascinating  actress,  Ellen  Terry,  though  charm- 
ing in  the  lighter  touches,  was  certainly  inferior  to  Miss  Anderson's 
in  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling.     We  also  agreed  that,  although 
Miss  Anderson's  Juliet  is  by  no  means  a  performance  of  uniform  excel- 
lence, the  merits  of  it  so  largely  exceed  its  defects,  and  are  on  the  whole 
of  so  high  an  order,  that  the  tone  of  the  notices  I  have  quoted  is  un- 
warrantable by  any  recognised  canon  of  criticism.    We  were  further 
of  opinion  that,  although  Miss  Anderson's  delivery  of  blank  verse  not 
un&equently  fails  in  music  and  power,  yet  she  certainly  speaks  blank 
verse  rather  better  than  worse  than  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  spoken 
by  our  best  actors,  and  infinitely  better  than  it  is  spoken  by  her  coad- 
jutors in  this  performance.  We  noticed  in  it  only  one  mispronimciation, 
to  which  I  will  refer  later  on;  but  it  was  not  an  American  mispro- 
nunciation; and  for  my  own  part  I  must  say  that,  with  a  tolerably 
familiar  knowledge  of  almost  every  American  dialect,  I  was  unable  to 
detect  any  American  accent  in  her  voice  or  intonation.     Both  the 
intonation  and  the  voice  do  indeed  differ  unmistakably  from  those  which 
are  common  to  the  English  stage.   But  the  difference  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can difference,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  difference  greatly  for  the  better. 
We  did  not  find  that  the  scenic  and  other  decorations  of  the  play 
were  either  inappropriate  or  in  excess  of  the  standard  which,  in  such 
matters,  the  frequenters  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  have  been  accustomed 
to  exact     And  we  did  find  in  Mrs.  Stirling's  performance  of  the 
Nurse   many  admirable  variations  which   struck   us  all  as  entirely 
new  and  exceedingly  interesting,  as  compared  with  her  previous  per- 
formance of  the  same  part.     The  feelings  excited  in  us  by  these 
unexpected  impressions  exploded  in  a  chorus  of  indignation  at  the 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  94.  3  P 
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imposition  practised  by  the  theatrical  critics  upon  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  play-goers  like  ourselves;  and  it  was  finally  proposed 
that  some  one  of  our  injured  party  should  endeavour  to  place  on 
public  record  our  own  (possibly  unintelligent,  but  certainly  honest 
and  unprejudiced)  impressions  of  the  performance  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed. 

The  choice  fell  upon  me,  and  hence  this  paper;  which  I  shall 
conclude  with  a  short  account  of  the  whole  performance  so  far  as 
it  has  impressed  itself  upon  my  recollection.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  it  is  of  course  Miss  Anderson's  rendering  of  the  part  of 
Juliet;  and  of  this  I  shall  speak  with  unrestrained  sincerity.  In 
discussing  the  work  of  a  serious  and  genuine  artist,  mincing  poUtenes 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place.  In  Miss  Anderson's  Juliet  I  find 
nothing  to  justify  that  sneering  tone  which  is  unbecoming  in  W^ 
mouth  of  any  one  who  is  not  a  Saturday  Reviewer.  But  I  do  find  in  it 
some  features  which  I  think  wrong  in  conception  and  faulty  in  effect 
My  reasons  for  that  opinion  I  shall  state  without  reserve.  I  also  find 
in  it  many  others  which  appear  to  me  admirable,  and  these  also  I 
shall  notice  in  the  same  spirit. 

When  we  reached  our  places  in  the  theatre,  the  first  scene  was 
already  begun :  and  of  this  all  that  need  here  be  said  is  that  the 
scenic  representation  of  the  *  public  place '  in  Verona  appeared  to  us 
faultless ;  ^  that  the  quarrelling  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  was  got 
through  with  spirit,  and  that  Bomeo  looked  handsome,  well  dressed, 
and  sufficiently  young ;  but  as  heavily  dolorous  in  his  demeanour  as 
if  he  were  what  Hamlet  might  have  been  had  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
forty.  To  me  it  seems  that  there  are  no  passages  in  the  part  of 
Bomeo  (not  even  the  most  passionate  love  scenes  with  Juliet)  in 
which  it  is  more  important  that  the  actor  who  performs  it  should 
impress  us  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  extreme  youthfulneas  of  the 
character.  Borneo's  love  for  Bosalind  is  not  a  heart-corroding  pasaon, 
but  one  of  those  fond  extravagant  fancies  which  exhale  in  the  fervid 
atmosphere  of  imaginative  youth.  The  sadness  with  which  it  affects 
him  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  habitual  melancholy  of  a  weep- 
ing philosopher  who  thinks  he  has  explored  life  and  found  it  hollow. 
It  is  only  the  low  spirits  of  an  impressionable  boy ;  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  it  can  scarcely  be  too  delicate.  It  should  in  any  case  be  lively 
and  impulsive,  not  serious  and  solemn. 

Juliet  makes  her  first  entrance  in  what  at  the  Lyceum  is  practi- 
cally the  second  scene  of  the  play  (the  room  in  Capulet's  house).  To 
those  whose  impressions  I  am  here  recording.  Miss  Anderson's  acting 
of  this  scene  appeared  perfect  in  every  particular.     Her  sudden  im- 

>  I  say  this  without  reference  to  the  archaeology  of  it.  The  attempt  to  ardiaBolo- 
gise  the  Shakespearean  drama  is  one  of  the  stupidest  pedantries  of  this  age  of  prigs. 
Archaeology  would  not  be  more  out  of  place  in  a  fairy  tale  than  it  is  in  a  ptay  of 
Shakespeare.    This  scene  is  beautiful  and  animated,  and  that  is  all  that  b  wmnted. 
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pulsive  eatr&Qoe  at  the  oall  of  the  Nurse,  who  is  looking  for  her  in 
another  direction,  followed  by  the  shy  girlish  pause  between  the  cur* 
tains,  at  the  words,  ^  Madam,  I  am  here,'  when  she  perceives  the 
prosence  of  her  mother  (certainly  a  most  alarming  looking  dame 
with  a  terribly  forbidding  countenance),  the  sort  of  innocent  careless 
vacancy  which  pervades  the  whole  expression  of  the  face,  and  every 
attitude  and  gesture  of  the  figure,  throughout  this  scene,  are  exactly 
what  they  should  be. 

And  here  one  reflection  is  inevitably  suggested.  Griven  an  equal 
acting  power  in  each  of  any  half-dozen  actresses  who  undertake  the 
part  of  Juliet,  it  is  obvious  that  she  who  is  the  youngest  and  most 
beautiful  out  of  the  six  will  approach  very  much  nearer  than  the 
other  five  to  the  ideal  Juliet.  Now  Miss  Anderson  possesses  the 
gifts  of  youth  and  beauty  (more  especially  the  latter)  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree ;  and  all  acting  depends  so  largely  for  its  effect  upon 
physical  qualities  that  these  advantages,  although  they  go  for  no- 
thing by  themselves,  do  undoubtedly,  like  zeros  added  to  a  unit, 
centuple  the  pleasing  effect  of  any  sort  of  histrionic  faculty,  be  it 
great  or  small,  which  they  accompany.  There  are  some  parts  in 
which  the  want  of  such  advantages  is  fatal.  We  have  probably  all  of 
us  seen  the  part  of  Juliet  performed,  at  different  times  and  places,  by 
actresses  so  accomplished  in  their  art,  and  so  charming  in  their  own 
personality,  that  in  no  part,  however  unsuited  to  them,  could  they 
possibly  be  unattractive ;  but  whom,  nevertheless,  no  amount  of 
talent  could  render  the  least  like  Juliet  in  appearance.  Miss  Ander- 
son does  look  like  Juliet,  and  it  costs  her  no  effort  to  do  so.  That 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  merit  by  no  means  unimportant.  When  the 
scene  of  her  first  appearance  came  to  an  end,  we  all  felt  that  we 
bad  seen  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  the  ideal  Juliet  (on  a  scale 
larger  no  doubt  than  our  imagination  has  given  to  its  own  image 
of  Juliet — but  still  beautiful  and  young),  and  also  that  the  charming 
effect  of  the  apparition  had  been  undisturbed  by  any  inadequacy  in 
the  acting  of  the  part  assigned  to  it.  I  say  that  here,  at  least,  there 
was  no  inadequacy  in  the  acting.  But  one  little  point  there  was  in 
3ili8s  Anderson's  acting  of  this  scene  (a  point  excellent  in  conception, 
and  true  in  feeling)  as  to  the  precise  effect  of  which  I  felt  at  the 
time  some  little  doubt.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  I  saw  the 
performance  again  this  doubt  would  disappear  ;  but  I  may  as  well 
mention  it.  When  the  servant  announces  the  arrival  of  the  guests, 
dance  music  is  faintly  heard  from  the  hall  beyond.  Catching  the 
soimd  of  this  music,  Juliet  (who  has  been  more  or  less  inattentive 
to  the  talk  between  her  mother  and  the  nurse,  or  who,  at  least,  has 
listened  with  an  obvious  indifference  to  the  subject  of  it),  makes  a 
little  dance  movement  with  her  feet  as  she  follows  her  mother  to  the 
ball.  It  is  as  if  her  feet  were  stirred  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  a 
young  creature  whose  instinct  is  to  dance  when  she  hears  dance  music, 
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and  whose  enjoyment  of  the  ball  to  which  she  is  going  will,  yon  fed 
sure^  be  confined,  like  a  child's,  to  the  excitement  of  the  dancing, 
and  not  derived  from  any  sentimental  interest  in  the  dancers.  At 
the  first  sound  of  the  music  she  pauses  for  a  moment,  as  if  awakened 
by  it  out  of  her  previous  indifference.  Her  eyes  kindle  gradually. 
Her  face  and  figure  assume  animation.  The  influence  of  the  music 
seems  to  be  flowing  into  her  and  through  her,  from  ears  to  feet; 
and  then  this  little  dance  movement  of  the  foot  begins.  The  idea 
appears  to  me  excellent.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  quit^  new.  The 
effect  of  it  ought  to  be  excellent  also.  But  in  watching  it  for  the 
first  time,  I  had  a  vague  sensation  that  it  rather  disturbed  the 
pleasing  effect  of  a  figure  formed  rather  for  the  graces  of  repose 
than  for  those  of  movement.  I  should  like  to  study  this  point  agadn 
before  pronouncing  any  positive  opinion  upon  the  effect  of  it.  I 
cannot  feel  sure  that  the  unsatisfactory  sensation  I  speak  of  was  not 
attributable  to  something  imperfect  in  my  own  recipiency  of  the 
effect  rather  than  to  anything  faulty  in  the  effect  itself.  But  if  the 
fault  lay  with  the  actress,  it  lay,  not  in  her  intelligence,  but  in  her 
physical  frame.  Had  she  been  a  little  woman,  the  movement  would 
have  appeared  quite  natural.  As  it  was,  the  eye,  grown  accustomed 
to  the  rather  stately  outline  of  the  figure,  was  perhaps  insuffid^tly 
prepared  for  the  light,  half-saucy  character  of  the  movemoit;  so 
that,  curiously  enough  in  this  case,  the  physical  advantages  of  the 
actress  rather  hindered  than  helped  the  intellectual  intention  of  the 
action.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  watching 
the  little  movement  I  have  described,  I  did  not  feel  as  charmed 
by  its  effect  as  I  think  I  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  I  certainly 
am  with  the  conception  of  it.  If  this  explanation  be  the  right 
one,  it  shows  how  much  the  effect  of  the  most  intelligent  acting 
depends  upon  a  perfect  co-operation  between  the  mental  and  physical 
qualities  of  the  actor.  But  of  one  thing  I  feel  sure.  No  ordinary 
actress,  no  commonplace  woman,  would  have  conceived  this  little  bit 
of  byplay,  which,  from  its  very  fitness  to  the  character  and  the  situa- 
tion, can  win  no  audible  applause  from  a  large  audience,  although, 
if  successfully  executed,  it  could  not  fail  to  delight  the  more  intelli- 
gent  portion  of  such  an  audience.  Trivial  as  it  seems,  the  signifi- 
cance of  it  is  great  in  relation  to  the  whole  conception  of  the  part 
It  iis  like  the  Shakespearean  couplet  at  the  end  of  a  scene.  It  appro- 
priately closes  the  first  phase  of  Juliet's  character,  sums  up  the 
opening  situation  in  a  single  trait,  and  indicates,  perceptibly  yet 
unobtrusively,  the  condition  of  the  girl's  mind  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  event  in  which  childhood  ends  and  womanhood  begins.  The 
whole  effect  of  this  scene  was  of  good  augury,  but  of  course  it  left 
quite  undf.cicied  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  actress  to  portray 
deep  feeling.  And  we  had  been  decisively  told  by  the  theatrical 
critic  of  the   Standard^  and  other  similar  authorities,  that  Miss 
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Anderson's  acting  becomes  <  false  and  forced'  in  those  situations 
^  where  the  earnestness  of  the  woman's  character  is  thoroughly 
aroused.' 

Of  the  torchlight  interlude  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that 
I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Standing's  delivery  of  the  famous  Queen 
Mab  speech  has  not  been  more  favourably  noticed  by  the  theatrical 
critics.  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  be  highly  praised  by  them.  The 
actor  seems  to  have  taken  as  the  model  for  his  Mercutio  some 
prosperous  proprietor  of  a  society  journal — the  heavy  wag  of  a  not 
very  refined  coterie.  But,  then,  who  has  ever  heard  this  desperately 
difficult  speech  spoken  naturally  and  yet  poetically  ?  I  confess  that 
I  have  not.  Mercutio,  though  one  of  the  most  charming,  is  also  one 
of  the  most  unactable,  of  all  Shakespearean  characters. 

Then  comes  the  critical  ball  scene.  With  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  grouping  and  decorative  effect  of  it  I  find  no  fault.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  stage  in  such  a  scene  ought  to  be  (what  it  is)  as  brilliant 
and  animated  as  possible.  But  the  effect  of  the  kissing  between 
Bomeo  and  Juliet  is  unpleasant.  It  was  still  more  unpleasant  in  Mr. 
Irving's  revival  of  the  play.  Is  it  ever  otherwise  ?  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  Miss  Anderson  had  been  advised  to  arrange  the  whole  stage 
business  of  this  scene  rather  differently*  The  business,  as  now 
.arranged,  concentrates  attention  upon  an  action  to  which  only  the 
most  skilful  management  of  the  general  business  of  the  stage,  and  the 
most  delicate  acting  on  the  part  of  Bomeo,  could  possibly  reconcile 
the  taste  of  a  modern  audience.  Surely  the  business  of  all  the  per- 
formers should  here  be  so  managed  as  to  recall  to  the  imagination  of 
the  audience  the  manners  of  a  time  when  this  important  action  would 
have  involved  no  outrage  upon  good  breeding.  In  one  of  the  letters 
written  by  him  firom  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Erasmus 
dwells  with  immense  relish  on  the  English  custom  of  kissing  ladies 
dt  first  meeting  them,  and  describes  the  custom  as  delightful,  because 
maidens  as  well  as  matrons  kissed  all  visitors  both  when  they  came 
and  when  they  went.  One  of  the  courtesies  appertaining  to  this 
usage  was  that  partners  kissed  at  the  close  of  a  dance.  Thus  the 
King  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIIL  (act  i.  sc.  4),  when  he  sees  Anne 
BuUen  for  the  first  time  and  dances  with  her,  says  to  the  lady  as  soon 
as  the  dance  is  over: — 

It  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out 
And  not  to  kiss  you  {kisses  her). 

Manifestly  this  custom,  familiar  to  an  Elizabethan  audience,  is 
assumed,  though  not  expressly  indicated,  in  the  dancing  scene  in 
Momeo  and  Juliet  If  we  saw  all  the  partners  kissing  at  the  close 
of  the  dance,  we  should  understand  at  once  that  Borneo's  kiss  is  not 
'  unmannerly ' — as  it  certainly  now  appears  to  us.  It  may  be  objected 
that  a  modem  audience  would  be  shocked  by  such  an  unlimited  and 
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promiscuous  quantity  oiF  kissing.  Buf  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
the  case  if  the  business  were  properly  managed.  The  dancing  is  of 
a  more  or  less  stately  character.  The  general  salute  at  the  end  of 
it  would  be  equally  ceremonious.  The  special  character  of  Borneo's 
action  would  then  be  felt  in  its  right  relation  to  all  that  is  going  on 
around  him.  For  he  has  no  express  title  to  kiss  Juliet,  since  he  is 
not  a  recognised  visitor,  but  an  intruder  and  an  enelny.  Neither 
can  he  claim  the  privilege  of  a  partner,  for  he  has  not  danced  with 
her.  Rut  under  the  cover  of  a  prevailing  usage,  and  the  general 
kissing  that  is  going  on  all  round  him,  he  approaches  Juliet  with  the 
devout  reverence  appropriate  to  her  assumed  character,  and  craves 
permission  to  pay  a  holy  palmer's  homage  to  the  shrine  of  his 
devotion.  This  is  demanded  by  the  true  spirit  of  the  scene,  whidi 
under  these  conditions  (but  these  only)  becomes  graceful  and  poetic 
The  kissing  between  all  the  partners  at  the  end  of  the  dance  leads 
naturally  up  to  the  kissing  between  Komeo  and  Juliet ;  and  instead 
of  Romeo's  first  greeting  of  Juliet  being  marked  by  a  vulgar  £uni- 
liarity,  it  takes  the  character  of  a  peculiarly  deferential  homage. 
Miss  Anderson  has  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Irving  in  rejecting: 
this  arrangement  of  the  stage ;  and  in  default  of  any  such  arrai^e- 
ment  the  position  Komeo  is  placed  in,  and  the  part  he  has  to  ]day, 
are  so  intrinsically  awkward  and  coarse,  that  the  cleverest  actor 
could  not,  under  the  same  conditions,  impart  a  pleasing  effect  to 
them.  That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Terriss  gets  through  his  business  in 
this  scene  as  well  as  any  one  can  have  a  right  to  expect ;  and  it  is  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  is  young  and  extremely  good- 
looking.  But  the  whole  scene,  as  habitually  managed  on  the  modem 
stage,  is  unnatural ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  kissing  dialogue 
can  ever  be  made  quite  natural  to  the  imagination  of  a  modem 
audience.  For  it  all  turns  upon  the  belief,  common  to  Shakespeare's 
time,  that  some  diseases  could  be  communicated  by  kissing,  and 
that  in  passing  into  the  second  person  they  left  the  first.  Shake- 
speare reverts  to  this  notion  in  Timon  of  Athens, 

There  is,  however,  a  very  pretty  moment  in  Miss  Anderson's 
acting  at  the  end  of  this  8cene.  Juliet,  having  discovered  who  the 
pilgrim  is,  stands  dreamily  gazing  after  him  as  if  entranced.  The 
Nurse  takes  both  her  hands  to  draw  her  away.  Then  the  giiVs 
attitude  and  action  reveal  the  first  symptom  of  childhood  passing 
into  womanhood.  The  effortless  submission  she  has  hitherto  yielded 
to  those  who  have  charge  of  her  has  been  shaken ;  the  inclination  to 
assert  her  own  character  and  will  is  awaked  ;  and  you  begin  to  fed 
that  in  the  new  world  she  is  entering  she  will  have  to  act  ibr  henelf 
and  by  herself,  because  it  is  a  world  that  lies  entirely  beyond  the 
comprehension  and  sympathy  of  all  around  her. 

The  first  halcony  scene  I  do  not  think  satisfactory.  Neither  time 
nor  space  permits  me  to  discuss  in  this  little  paper  the  prineiides 
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upon  which  the  play  of  Rovneo  and  Juliet  is  constructed,  and  their 
relation  to  the  love  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers. 
But  all  actors  and  actresses  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  love  scenes  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  seem  to  forget  that  many  of  those  scenes  are  in 
sentiment,  as  parts  of  them  are  even  in  form,  purely  lyrical ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  treated  lyrically  rather  than  dramatically. 
This  is  not  done  by  Miss  Anderson,  nor  have  I  known  it  done  .by  any 
other  actress.  About  Mr.  Terriss's  contribution  to  the  poetic  effect  of 
this  scene  a  word  must  here  be  said  in  passing.  We  had  been  told  by 
the  Times  that  it  was  ^  a  faultless  reading  of  the  part,'  and  by  the 
Standard  that '  it  always  gives  significance  to  the  text.'  Of  the  value 
of  these  statements  a  single  illustration  will  suffice.  In  the  text  to 
which  Mr.  Terriss  is  said  to  '  always  give  significance,'  Romeo's  fare- 
well to  Juliet  is  thus  worded : — 

Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast ! 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace  so  sweet  to  rest ! 

And  this  is  how  it  was  worded  by  Mr.  Terriss  when  we  heard  it  from 

his  lips : — 

Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast  I 
Oh  that  J.  were  sleep  and  peace  so  sweet  to  rest ! 

Is  this  what  the  Tvmea  calls  ^  a  faultless  reading  of  the  part '  ?  Is  it 
what  the  Standard  admires  as  ^  giving  significance  to  the  text '  ?  If 
so,  it  were  to  be  wished  that,  instead  of  giving  significance  to  the  text 
of  Shakespeare,  admired  actors  would  be  satisfied  with  understanding 
the  significance  that  is  already  in  it.  The  instance  I  have  mentioned 
is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  I  happen  to  remember  now;  but  I 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  performance  three  or  four  others  in  which 
the  verse  of  Shakespeare  was  turned  by  Mr.  Terriss  into  the  baldest 
prose  not  merely  by  his  prosaic  delivery  of  it,  but  by  his  reckless 
alteration  of  the  text.  These  are  not  trivial  details.  Their  signifi- 
cance is  great.  They  stamp  the  calibre  of  a  Shakespearean  actor. 
The  insertion  of  redundant,  and  the  omission  of  essential,  syllables  in 
the  delivery  of  verse — still  more  the  careless  introduction  of  unneces- 
sary words — are  pranks  which  no  actor  could  play  with  impunity 
upon  any  classic  stage  in  France  or  Germany.  They  would  instantly 
provoke  a  storm  of  reprobation  from  the  whole  audience.  Any  actor 
capable  of  feeling  the  matchless  music  of  the  lines  above  quoted 
would  instinctively  deliver  them  in  a  long-drawn  tone  of  sighing, 
lingering  wishfolness.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  actor  who  thinks 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  lines  may  be  just  as  well  expressed  in  prose 
as  in  verse  should  jerk  them  out  in  a  scrappy  series  of  unmusical 
ejaculations.  But  it  ia  surprising  that  any  critic  should  extol  such 
•  a  style  of  acting  as  '  vigorous '  and  ^  passionate.'  If  Miss  Anderscm, 
in  her  part  of  this  dialogue^  fails  to  give  their  full  lyrical  sweetness 
to  the  words  which  Shakespeare  has  put  into  her  mouth,  she,  at  least. 
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does  not  alter  or  add  to  them ;  nor  does  she  speak  them  as  prose. 
What  seemed  to  me  defective  in  her  rendering  of  this  scene  was  not 
the  acting  but  the  conception  of  it.  If  the  conception  was  right  the 
acting  was  faultless.  But  I  cannot  think  it  was  right.  HoweTer 
much  she  may  have  wished,  and  even  hoped,  for  it,  fiomeo's  presence 
in  the  garden  must  have  been  first  surprising  and  then  alarming  to 
Juliet.  For  his  situation  is  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  this  she 
knows.  Miss  Anderson  seemed  to  take  the  whole  situation  too  much 
as  a  matter  of  course — ^as  if  it  were  exceedingly  pleasant,  rather 
wrong,  a  little  risky,  but  not  at  all  astounding  or  overwhelming. 
Her  exuberant  delight  in  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  lover  she 
has  been  dreaming  of,  seemed  to  swallow  up  every  other  emotion. 
In  all  her  manifestations  of  that  delight  she  was  not  (as  described  in 
the  newspaper  notices)  missish  and  youngladyish,  but  perfectly  girlish 
and  natural.  Only  she  was  not  girlish  in  the  particular  way  which 
seems  wanted  here.  I  conceive  that  the  pervading  expression  of 
Juliet's  tones  and  gestures  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  this  scene 
should  be  full  of  bewilderment,  and  even  her  delight  a  fearful  one. 
One  fancies  that  the  action  and  utterance  should  affect  us  like  the 
fluttering  of  a  frightened  yet  fascinated  bird ;  and  that  the  beatii^ 
of  the  girl's  heart  should  be  heard  by  the  audience  in  every  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  seen  in  every  movement  of  her  body.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  scene,  however,  she  has  a  stroke  of  exquisite  tenderness. 
When  Bomeo  says  '  I  would  I  were  thy  bird,'  &c.,  she  leans  over  the 
balcony  in  an  attitude  of  passionate  but  tender  yearning,  her  hair 
falling  loose  over  her  neck,  and  her  arms  folded  as  already  clasping 
the  dear  prize  to  her  bosom,  as  she  murmurs — 

Sweet,  80  woald  I, 
Yet  1  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherlBhing. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  this. 

The  scene  with  the  Nurse  is  acted  with  a  charming  grace  and 
playfulness,  and  both  are  original.  The  by-play  of  the  two  actresses 
engaged  in  this  scene  is  so  good  in  all  its  particulars  that  any 
adequate  description  of  it  is  impossible  here.  ilrs.  Stirling's  Nurse 
is  a  twofold  masterpiece,  for  whilst  this  incomparable  actress  has 
retained  all  the  excellences,  she  has  varied  nearly  all  the  details,  of 
the  part  as  last  performed  by  her  with  Miss  Terry.  Into  the  scene 
in  Friar  Laurence's  cell  an  ingenious  novelty  has  been  introduced. 

When  the  Friar  says 

You  shall  not  stay  alone 
mi  holy  Church  incorporate  two  in  one, 

he  leads  the  lovers  towards  a  shrine  in  the  background.  They  kneel 
before  him,  and  their  marriage  is  indicated  by  the  attitude  of  the 
group  on  which  the  act  closes.  Throughout  this  scene  Miss  Ander- 
son's Juliet  is  charming.    Her  voice  will  richly  reward  the  most 
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careful  trainiog.  There  are  tones  in  it  of  great  depth  and  fulness, 
sometimes  exceedingly  pathetic.  Its  low  notes  are  its  best.  But  it 
is  not  always  a  perfect  vehicle  for  the  sentiment  she  is  intending  to 
express.     One  is  conscious  of  this  in  the  soliloquy : — 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 

Of  course  there  is  a  note  of  exultant  impatience  throughout  these 
lines.  But  it  is  an  impatience  subdued  to  ecstasy,  and  felt  in  trance. 
The  delivery  of  the  lines  can  scarcely  be  too  dreamy.  The  influences 
of  sunset  and  twilight  hover  about  them.  In  passages  and  scenes  of 
this  character  (wherein  the  thing  acted  is  not  a  play  but  a  poem) 
Miss  Anderson's  acting  would  be  more  effective  if  it  were  more 
restful.  Her  reception  of  the  news  of  Bomeo's  supposed  death  is 
altogether  disappointing.  There  is  in  it  no  evidence  of  genuine 
emotion.  In  this,  and  the  passages  which  immediately  follow  it,  she 
is  at  her  worst.     The  words 

What  deyil  art  thou  that  dost  torment  me  thus  ? 

are  spoken  theatrically,  and  utterly  fail  to  move  the  listener.  In 
situations  like  this  it  is  fatal  to  mistake  the  tragic  for  the  pathetic. 
But,  as  the  scene  grows,  her  power  grows  with  it ;  and  her  acting 
improves  in  veracity  and  pathos.  The  exclamation  ^  Blistered  be  thy 
tongue,'  &c.,  is  very  well  given.  Here  her  attitude  is  full  of  dignity 
and  power.  Here,  too,  you  begin  to  feel  distinctly  conscious  of  the 
development  in  Juliet's  character — the  strengthening  and  deepening 
of  it  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  sorrow.  The  lines,  ^  Ah,  my 
poor  lord,'  &c.,  are  [admirably  given;  and  there  is  an  affecting 
tenderness  in  every  line  of  her  face  and  figure  when  she  kneels  down 
and  picks  up  the  cords  which  the  nurse  has  let  drop. 

In  the  second  balcony  scene  (the  eUba,  act  iii.  scene  5)  Miss 
Anderson's  acting  rises  into  the  purest  poetry  of  tenderness  and 
passion.  Here  every  tone,  every  look,  every  gesture,  seemed  to  me 
exactly  what  they  should  be,  and  invested  with  a  poetic  depth  of 
feeling  which  I  have  never  before  seen  given  to  them  in  this  scene. 
Bomeo  and  Juliet  are  discovered  on  the  balcony.  The  woman's  arms 
are  [about  her  lover,  who  has  begun  to  descend  the  balcony,  and  is 
half  over  it  as  the  scene  opens.  You  feel  that  the  embrace  with 
which  she  clings  to  him  is  that  of  a  wife,  a  passionate,  tender,  devoted 
woman.  Juliet  is  no  longer  a  child.  There  is  not  only  passion, 
there  is  also  poetry,  in  Miss  Anderson's  acting  throughout  this 
scene.  Always  graceful  (except  in  those  rare  moments  when 
she  lapses  into  theatrical  vehemence,  as  if  her  natural  genius  had 
not  yet  entirely  freed  itself  from  the  trammels  of  stage  convention), 
here  she  is  more  graceful  than  ever,  and  her  gracefulness  is  pathetic. 
There  is  a  wonderful  gentleness  and  softness,  yet  withal  a  restrained 
intensity,  in  her  movements  and  utterances,  her  looks  and  tones, 
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whkh  is  irresistibly  affecting;  and  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the 
remark  made  to  me  by  one  of  oar  party  that  those  who^  having  seen 
Miss  Anderson  in  this  scene,  can  say  that  she  has  no  feeling,  mnst  be 
entirely  devoid  of  it  themselves.  The  struggle  in  her  heart  between 
the  longing  to  keep  Borneo  and  the  fear  for  his  safety  if  he  stays,  is 
admirably  expressed.  And  when  she  pushes  him  from  her  with  the 
words  ^  Hie  thee  hence,  begone,  away  I '  it  is  impossible  to  witness 
without  a  thrill  the  passionate  terror  depicted  in  the  woman's  fftoe. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  tone  of  the  words 

Art  thou  gone  so,  my  love,  my  lord,  my  Mend  ? 

when  she  returns  and  misses  him^  the  passionate  tenacity  of  the  em- 
brace with  which  she  clings  to  him  when  he  reappears,  the  sense  of 
desolation  expressed  in  the  wail 

I  shall  be  much  in  years 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo, 

the  infinite  tenderness  with  which  she  takes  his  head  between  her 
hands,  draws  it  to  her,  and  looks  up  into  his  face  as  she  exclaims, 

O  think  st  thou  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ? 

the  growing  expression  of  pain  and  doubt  which  precedes  the  woids 

O  God  I  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul, 

followed  by  the  wistful  sadness  with  which  she  puts  her  aims  loimd 
him  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  he  is  still  there ; — all  these  delicate 
touches  of  rapidly  changing  emotion  aie  rendered  with  an  intensity 
of  refined  and  true  expression,  so  passionate,  so  tender,  and  so 
affecting,  that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  of  Miss 
Anderson's  critics  can  justify  the  assertion  that  she  falls  off  in  the 
stronger  scenes  ^  where  the  earnestness  of  the  woman's  character  is 
thoroughly  aroused.'  It  is  precisely  in  these  scenes  that  she  is  at  her 
best.  When  Bomeo  at  last  departs,  Juliet  sinks  down  as  if  her  life  bad 
left  her  with  his  presence.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural  action.  It  is  also 
very  effective.  But  it  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  newspaper  critics, 
because,  instead  of  picking  herself  up  and  deliberately  walking  out  of 
the  balcony  (which  would  have  ruined  the  effect  of  it),  she  is  instantly 
withdrawn  from  sight  by  an  ingenious  revolution  of  the  seeneiy. 
The  momentary  disappearance  of  Juliet  from  the  observation  of  the 
audience  at  this  point  seems  to  me  a  commendable  sti^  anange- 
ment,  and  one  in  aid  of  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  stage  mechamst 
may  be  Intimately  employed.  It  gives  time  for  the  imagination  to 
sum  up,  as  it  were,  and  adequately  realise  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  whole  scene;  and  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  affecting  image 
which  is  not  abruptly  and  harshly  disturbed  by  the  enfxy  of  Lady 
Oapulet,  and  the  hurried  return  of  Juliet  to  her  chamber.  Whether 
the  change  from  the  balcony  to  the  bedroom  be  effected  by  the 
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dropping  of  a  cnrtain  or  the  shifting  of  a  scene  is  immaterial. 
What  is  important  is  that  it  should  be  effected  without  any  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  effecting  it  on  the  part  of  Juliet  herself. 
<If,'  said  an  intelligent  young  friend  to  me  when  discussing  the 
scene, '  the  generality  of  people  were  as  quick  to  perceive  what  is 
beautiful  as  they  are  prone  to  look  for  what  is  ridiculous,  good 
actors  and  good  critics  would  be  more  common  than  they  are.' 

The  scene  which  immediately  follows  with  the  mother  and  Nurse 
is  her  masterpiece.  It  is  a  performance  which  may  be  studied  with 
a  delight  and  surprise  that  increase  at  every  moment.  I  have  seen 
nothing  equal  to  it  since  Lady  Martin's  retirement  ftom  the  stage. 
For  Juliet,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  one  of  Mrs.  Kendal's  parts.  At 
any  rate,  I  have  never  seen  her  in  it.  But  With  a  power  of  quiet 
pathos  which  (so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in  this  particular  scene)  is  not 
surpassed  by  Mrs.  Kendal's  admirable  acting  in  less  poetic  parts,  Miss 
Anderson  combines  many  physical  advantages  peculiar  to  herself. 
The  weary  lassitude  of  her  expression  and  attitude  in  the  opening  of 
the  scene  is  most  impressive.  At  the  mother's  knock  she  opens  the 
door  with  an  indescribable  dejection,  and  as  Lady  Capulet  enters,  she 
stands  half  behind  the  door  as  if  desperately  awaiting  some  painful 
infliction  which  she  knows  to  be  inevitable,  and  yet  with  an  irre- 
sistible physical  shrinking  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  unsympathising 
eyes  she  is  now  to  meet.  The  reply  to  the  mother's  inquiry,  <  Madam, 
I  am  not  well,'  is  given  with  touching  simplicity.  After  which  she 
seats  herself  upon  the  bed  in  an  attitude  of  profound  despondency. 
The  drooping  head,  the  tear-stained  eyes,  the  graceful  dejection  of  the 
arms  and  the  suffocated  misery  of  the  voice,  are  singularly  eloquent.  And 
here  follows  an  inimitable  touch  of  feeling.  When  Lady  Capulet  calls 
Someo  a  villain,  Juliet  repeats  the  word  with  a  strange  reflective  tender- 
ness, as  if  the  harshest  epithet,  when  coupled  with  the  beloved  name, 
became  to  her  a  term  of  endearment.  A  commonplace  actress  would  have 
echoed  the  insulting  word  in  tones  of  indignation.  Equally  affecting 
is  the  dreary,  quiet  resignation  thrown  into  the  words,  ^  God  pardon 
him  1  I  do  with  all  my  heart.'  You  feel  as  you  hear  them  how 
hopelessly  isolated  this  young  creature  now  is  from  all  around  her, 
how  withdrawn  into  herself ;  and  in  herself  what  a  depth  of  irreme- 
diable woe  I  The  wild  striking  out  of  the  arms  which  accompanies 
the  cry,  ^  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my  hands,'  and  the 
pitying  and  pitiable  tone  of  those  which  follow,  ^  Would  none  but  I 
might  'venge  my  cousin's  death,'  admirably  express  the  half  betrayal 
of  her  inmost  heart  into  which  she  is  provoked  by  the  parental  de- 
nunciations. When  Lady  Capulet  says  that  she  brings  joyful  tidings, 
the  girl  rises  with  a  roused  and  startled  ex:pression.  As  the  sulgeet 
of  her  marriage  with  Paris  is  opened  to  her,  her  whole  appearance 
gradually  changes.  The  listless  broken-hearted  Juliet  is  replaced  by 
a  woman  full  of  resolution  and  course,  every  inch  of  her  noble. 
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The  drooping,  cowering  figure  straightens  itself  up  to  its  full  height ; 
the  countenance  is  suffused  with  heroic  animation ;  there  is  a  bean- 
tiful  scorn  in  the  curl  of  the  closing  lip  and  the  flash  of  the  steady 
^je.  The  long  white  sleeves  are  drawn  and  tightened  with  the 
gesture  of  a  woman  who  is  gathering  together  all  her  strength.  At 
last  she  stands — an  image  hewn  in  Parian  marble,  stately,  motion- 
less, sublime.  The  outline  of  the  figure  is  steadfast  and  singulaily 
graceful.  But  the  incessant  workings  of  the  muscles  of  the  flBfie, 
and  the  slight  convulsive  clutchiogs  of  the  hands  upon  the  diesa, 
thrillingly  reveal  the  internal  struggle ;  and  the  voice,  plaintive  and 
tender  a  few  minutes  before,  deepens  into  a  low,  slow  strong  tone  of 
inward  intensity  in  the  delivery  of  the  words — 

Now  by  St.  Peter's  Ohuich^  and  Peter  too, 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 

This  speech  is  spoken  without  any  outburst  of  passion,  but  with 
the  most  passionate  intensity.  There  is  nothing  loud  or  violent 
about  it,  no  high  notes,  no  vehement  gestures.  The  figure  remains 
statuesque,  and  every  word  is  uttered  in  a  low  penetrative  tone,  with 
a  calmness  infinitely  more  affecting  than  any  gesticulation  could 
possibly  be.  Before  her  father  her  courage  again  gives  way,  and  die 
rises  from  the  ground  to  which  his  brutality  has  flung  her,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  pathetic  bewilderment,  as  if  stunned  and  tottering 
amongst  the  incomprehensible  surprises  of  some  horrible  dream. 
The  beseeching  tone  of  the  words  ^  0  sweet  my  mother  I  cast  me  not 
away,'  the  sob  with  which,  after  the  exit  of  the  two  Capulets^  she 
flings  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Nurse,  and  the  helpless  imploring 
trustfulness  with  which  she  clings  to  the  old  woman,  are  all  perfect. 
Here,  for  one  exquisite  moment,  she  is  again  the  child  Juliet. 
There  are  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a  half  smile  on  her  parted  lips,  as 
she  nestles  her  cheek  against  the  old  woman's  bosom,  with  the 
words: — 

What  say'fit  thou  P  bast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurse  P 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  she  afterwards  pushes  the  false 
counsellor  firom  her — ^not  vehemently,  but  gently  and  sadly,  with  a 
pathetic  reproachfulness,  is  rendered  in  the  same  delicate  and  touching 
strain.  Left  alone,  she  stands  silent,  the  image  of  miseiy ;  and  not 
till  the  door  closes  behind  the  Nurse,  does  her  pent-up  passion  burst 

forth  in  the  cry 

Ancient  damnation ! 
0  most  wicked  fiend ! 

The  effect  is  piercing.  All  the  feelings  which  have  been  workiii^ 
within  her  throughout  this  admirable  scene  seem  to  find  utterance 
in  the  scorn  and  anguish  of  that  cry. 

Two  rare  and  great  merits  in  Miss  Anderson's  acting  must  here 
be  noticed.     They  are  conspicuous  in  this  performance.     One  is  her 
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power  of  facial  expression.  She  has  a  play  of  oountenance  which, 
without  the  aid  of  voice  or  gesture,  expresses,  in  rapid  alternation, 
tenderness,  sternness,  scorn,  sorrow,  terror,  and  dreamy  reverie.  The 
other  is  her  power  of  standing  still  with  perfect  grace.  This  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  how  few  actors  and  actresses  are  able  to 
do  it  I  Most  of  them  seem  incapable  of  expressing  emotion  without 
movement,  and  whenever  they  are  not  in  movement  they  are  awk- 
ward. Miss  Anderson  is  able  to  express  strong  feeling  without 
moving  a  limb:  and  I  think  that  this  excellence  in  her  acting 
is  largely  attributable  to  her  intellectual  capacity  to  throw  herself 
completely  into  the  part  she  is  acting,  so  that  when  she  ceases  to 
speak  or  move  she  does  not  cease  to  be  in  her  imaginary  character 
or  to  feel  the  emotions  which  belong  to  it.  The  generality,  even  of 
successful  actors,  only  assume  their  parts  with  the  dialogue  or  stage 
business  assigned  to  them;  and  when  they  are  not  speaking,  or 
doing  something,  they  relapse  into  their  own  characters.  A  strong 
individuality  is  a  good  quality  in  a  human  being,  but  it  is  a  defect 
in  an  actor.  One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  Miss  Anderson's 
dramatic  power  in  this  scene  is  her  exit  at  the  end  of  it.  She  hastily 
flings  over  her  head  and  shoulders  a  dark  blue  cloak,  and  as  she 
turns  to  open  the  door  her  back  is  presented  to  the  audience ;  her 
face  completely  invisible.  But  the  agitation  of  her  feelings  is 
effectively  visible  in  the  tremulous  movement  with  which  she 
clutches  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  impressively  audible  in  the 
tone  of  concentrated  passion  with  which  she  utters  liie  words — 

If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die. 

I  must  pass  over  the  scene  in  the  Friar's  cell  with  much  briefer 
notice  than  it  deserves.  Her  acting  throughout  this  scene  is  ex- 
cellent. 

The  potion  scene  is  a  crucial  one  to  every  actress.  Miss  Ander- 
son's acting  of  it  is  strangely  unequal.  In  the  first  half  of  the  scene 
it  is  admirable ;  in  the  second  half  unaccountably  bad.  Her  subdued 
sadness  in  the  presence  of  the  Nurse  and  mother  is  excellent,  and  the 
look  and  gesture  of  mute  appeal  when  the  mother  is  about  to  leave 
the  daughter  without  kissing  her  are  most  pathetic.  When  the  Nurse, 
after  Lady  Capulet's  departure,  kisses  and  fondles  the  girl's  hand,  the 
attitude  and  expression  with  which  Juliet  stands  off"  from  her,  as  if 
unconscious  of  her  presence,  and  gazing  wistfully  at  the  spot  where 
ber  mother  last  stood,  are  very  fine.  You  understand  at  once  what  is 
passing  in  her  mind — the  thought  that  she  has  probably  seen  her 
mother  for  the  last  time.  Her  shudder  when  she  hears  the  door'shut 
behind  the  Nurse  is  equally  effective.  The  gathering  sense  of  the 
solitude  around  her,  and  the  dismal  nature  of  the  act  to  which  she 
has  braced  up  her  courage,  are  powerfully  expressed  in  all  her  looks 
and  movements. 
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No  less  admirable  is  the  agony  of  face  with  which  she  rashes  to 
the  door  to  call  them  back,  the  despondent  gesture  with  which  she 
checks  her  imptdse,  and  the  quiet  moumfulness  of  the  voice  wheii 

she  sighs — 

What  should  she  do  here  P 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. 

Here,  as  the  hand  is  raised  to  the  forehead  and  the  hair  poshed 
back,  nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than  the  sorrowful  bewildec* 
ment  of  the  face.  She  crosses  the  stage  to  draw  the  curtain  over 
the  window  (a  singularly  natural  and  suggestive  movement),  pauses 
there  with  her  band  on  the  curtain,  half  wrapping  it  round  her  as  if 
for  shelter,  and  stares  back  into  the  vacant  chamber  as  though  its 
solitude  were  teeming  with  horrible  suggestions.  You  see,  stage  by 
stage,  in  the  working  of  her  face,  the  growth  of  the  ghastly  doubt, 
^^  What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ?  "  and  the  glance  which 
follows  at  the  dagger  is  wonderfully  significant  So  are  all  the  gestures 
with  which  she  lays  down  the  dagger,  takes  up  the  poison,  sits  down, 
lifts  the  phial  to  her  lips,  and  puts  it  away  with  a  little  shiver,  as  one 
fearful  thought  after  another  presents  itself  to  her  mind.  So,  too,  is 
the  whisperous,  awe-struck  tone  of  the  voice.  Up  to  this  point  all  i^ 
not  only  excellent,  but  surprisingly  excellent.  But  as  the  soliloquy 
advances,  the  acting  degenerates.  She  rises,  rushes  about  the  stage, 
rants,  screams,  loses  all  dignity,  all  pathos,  becomes  theatrical,  con- 
ventionally tragic,  wholly  ineffective,  and  ruins  the  sentiment  of  the 
scene  by  a  painful  relapse  under  the  tyranny  of  the  worst  traditions 
of  the  English  stage.  If  Miss  Anderson  will  only  free  herself  com- 
pletely from  the  lingering  influence  of  the  conventional  teachers  of 
the  English  and  American  stage,  she  cannot  fail  to  become  a  truly 
great  actress. 

But  why  must  Juliet's  soliloquy  over  the  potion  always  be 
declaimed?  I  have  never  heard  it  spoken  otherwise  than  with 
vehement  gesture  and  in  a  loud  voice.  Surely  it  should  be  nothing 
more  than  audible  thought,  and  no  part  of  it  mimetic,  if  a  young 
woman  about  to  drink  a  potion  which  is  to  render  her  temporarily 
insensible,  is  haunted  with  the  dread  that  she  may  perhaps  awake  up 
from  it  in  some  place  of  death,  ideas  of  dry  bones  and  festering 
corpses  will  naturally  be  running  through  her  head ;  but  surely  die 
would  not  naturally  act  these  ideas,  by  clutching  at  the  imaginaiy 
bones,  and  shrieking  at  the  imaginary  corpses  I  Here  the  expression 
of  the  face  should  sufficiently  indicate  all  that  ought  to  be  indicated. 
I  may  mention  in  tlus  place  a  wrong  emphasis  which  fiadls  upon  the 
ear  with  a  startling  and  most  unpleasant  shock.    In  her  reading  of 

the  line, 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 

Miss  Anderson  throws  the  emphasis  strongly  upon  the  penultimate, 
instead  of  the  ante-penultimate,  syllable  of  the  last  word,  so  as  to 
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make  it  sound  reoeptcuile.  This  is  a  quite  unnecessary  violation  of 
the  genius  of  the  English  language.  Probably  some  injudicious 
adviser  has  persuaded  her  to  believe  that  the  line  will  not  otherwise 
scan.  But  the  line  would  scan  perfectly,  if,  instead  of  huddling  up 
the  word  '  ancient,'  according  to  colloquial  usage,  as  if  it  were  a 
dissyllable,  she  would  only  sound  it  (not  with  pedantic  precision  but 
flowingly)  as  what  it  is,  a  trisyllable.  On  this  condition,  the  dactylic 
ending  of  the  line  becomes  not  only  metrical  but  exceedingly  musical. 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 

The  fall  upon  the  bed  at  the  end  of  this  scene,  which  has  been 
much  criticised,  appears  to  me  excellent  both  in  conception  and 
effect.  Would  the  theatrical  critics  wish  to  see  a  young  lady  in  this 
situation  get  into  bed,  tuck  herself  up,  and  blow  out  the  candle,  with 
perfect  composure  ? 

The  whole  of  the  last  scene  (the  death  scene)  is  also  excellent, 
and  its  final  touches  supremely  good.  Colman,  I  believe,  interpblated 
into  the  Shakespearean  text  a  dialogue  between  Bomeo  and  Juliet 
after  the  awakening  of  the  latter  from  her  trance.  Without  departing 
from  the  text,  all  the  dramatic  effect  which  could  possibly  be  obtained 
from  any  such  irreverent  device  is  produced  by  the  little,  silent, 
unobserved,  awakening  gesture  which  Miss  Anderson  gives  to  her 
Juliet  just  before  Someo  drinks  the  poison.  The  gesture  itself 
is  also  very  pretty  and  very  natural.  But  her  master-touches  of 
feeling  begin  with  the  discovery  of  her  husband's  dead  body.  The 
wild  impulse  with  which  she  rushes  to  it,  kneels  abo\ie  it,  takes  the 
dead  head  in  both  hands,  and  gazes  into  the  dead  face  as  if  the 
intensity  of  that  gaze  could  win  back  to  life  the  spirit  so  freshly  fled ; 
then  the  hopeless  cry  with  which  she  throws  herself  upon  the  body, 
the  agonised  fidelity  with  which  she  returns  to  it,  when  dragged 
away  by  the  Friar,  the  tenderness  with  which  she  addresses  her  dead 
lord,  the  start  when  she  hears  the  watch,  the  stab,  the  fall — in 
this  succession  of  passionate  strokes  there  is  a  constantly  deepening 
pathos.  But  the  climax  is  reached  when,  having  fallen  at  a  little 
distance  from  Bomeo,  she  raises  her  head  faintly,  searches  with  a 
look,  as  of  eyes  that  are  fast  growing  dim,  for  his  dead  body ;  creeps 
Boftly  close  up  to  it,  tenderly  lifts  the  dead  man's  arm,  and  places  it 
around  her  neck,  nestling  her  head  into  the  fold  of  it ;  then,  with  a 
satisfied  sigh  of  infinite  tenderness,  expires.  This  is  the  only  death 
scene  of  the  many  dying  Juliets  I  have  seen  that  has  not  seemed  to 
xne  tedious,  superfluous,  and  altogether  an  anti-climax. 

To  any  actress  who  could  so  conceive  and  so  act  this  scene,  the 
gift  of  genius  has  been  given.  As  in  the  martyrdoms  depicted  by 
Haphael,  all  revolting  indications  of  physical  torture  are  so  suppressed 
as  not  to  disturb  the  sense  of  beauty  to  which  the  artist  appeals,  so 
with  the  accurate  instinct  of  a  true  artist.  Miss  Anderson,  in  the 
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dying  moments  of  her  Juliet,  avoids  all  that  is  painful^  and  con- 
centrates our  attention  upon  all  that  is  beautiful,  in  the  sitoation. 

Of  the  other  performers  I  have  left  myself  no  room  to  say  much. 
But  the  strong  dissatisfaction  I  have  expressed  in  reference  to  some 
features  of  Mr.  Terriss's  Romeo  would  convey  an  unfair  impression 
of  my  general  estimate  of  his  performance  if  unqualified  by  the  full 
recognition  of  what  seem  to  me  its  merits.  He  is  best  in  the  more 
bustling  scenes.  His  fight  with  Tybalt  is  spirited,  and  graceful 
too.  He  has  a  fine  figure,  and  is  not  only  good-looking,  but  his 
good  looks  are*  particularly  well  suited  to  the  part.  He  has  vigour 
and  agility,  though  little  grace  or  tenderness.  His  acting  does  not, 
I  think,  deserve  the  extravagant  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  news- 
papers, but  it  does  merit  rational  encouragement ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  makes  a  very  passable  Komeo,  as  stage  Someos  go.  Mr.  Arthur 
Stirling's  Friar  ^s  a  commonplace  piece  of  acting  which  merits  neither 
praise  nor  blame.  But  in  all  the  scenes  with  the  Nurse,  the  effect  of 
Miss  Anderson's  Juliet  is  immensely  enhanced  and  facilitated  by  the 
inimitable  acting  of  Mrs.  Stirling. 

I  am  now  at  the  end  of  this  little  chronicle  of  personal  impres- 
sions. The  moral  of  it  is,  *  Put  not  your  trust  in  newspaper  criti- 
cism ; '  and  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  that  moral  I  will  conclude  with 
an  anecdote. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  after  acting  with  considerable  success  in  the  pro- 
vinces, was  brought  out  by  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  character  of 
Portia.  And  this  is  what  is  said  of  the  result  in  a  Life  of  that  great 
actress :  *  Though  favourably  received,  she  failed  to  make  any  strong 
impression,  being  thought  more  of  as  a  beautiful  young  woman  than 
as  a  great  or  even  a  promising  actress.'  Acting  is  a  very  difficult  art, 
only  to  be  brought  to  perfection  by  long  practice  under  congenial 
and  helpful  conditions,  even  when  there  is  a  great  natural  aptitude 
for  it. 

LmoK 
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THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CATHEDRAL 
FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

When  in  1870  Manchester  became  the  capital  of  a  newly-created 
diocese,  the  city  already  possessed  a  collegiate  church  of  very  consider- 
able pretensions  ;  not  indeed  to  be  compared  with  the  noble  churches 
which  adorn  most  of  our  English  cathedral  cities,  but  quite  large 
enough  to  afford  to  the  youngest  of  English  bishops  a  sufficiently 
dignified  seat,  till  such  time,  at  least,  as  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  See  might  require  an  edifice  of  more  extended  dimensions. 
When,  however,  a  few  years  afterwards  a  bishop  was  appointed  to  the 
rival  town  of  Liverpool,  that  city  was  not  so  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  had  possessed  a  castle,  but  no  church.  It  was 
only  in  1699  that  Liverpool  was  erected  into  a  separate  parish,  being 
before  that  time  only  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Walton  ;  and  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  such  representations  as  survive,  its  first  church, 
erected  immediately  afterwards,  was  a  very  second-class  edifice,  and 
some  time  ago  was  entirely  removed  to  make  way  for  the  present 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  thus  becomes  the  oldest  parish  church  of 
the  city.  A  second  parish  church — ^that  of  St.  Peter's — which  now 
does  duty  as  a  pro-cathedral,  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  a  very  commonplace  edifice  designed  in  the  very 
Voorst  age  of  English  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  long  before  any  one 
dreamt  that  the  parish  in  which  it  stood  would  become  a  principal 
part  of  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Great  Britain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  in- 
habitants are  much  exercised  in  their  minds  as  to  the  best  mode]|of 
supplying  their  bishop  with  a  cathedral  more  befitting  his  dignity 
and  the  importance  of  the  city  which  has  become  the  capital  of  his 
diocese.  A  committee  was  in  consequence  appointed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  determine  on  the  site  of  the  new  cathedral.  After  the  ex- 
amination of  many  suggestions,  and  not  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  dissent,  they  at  last  fixed  on  St.  John's  churchyard  as^the 
most  appropriate.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  Eee  how 
they  could  have  come  to  any  other  decision.  The  position  chosen  is 
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in  the  very  centre  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  some  of  the  most  ornamental  buildings ;  and 
when  the  church  which  now  occupies  the  centre  is  removed,  the 
space  will  be  suflBcient  to  accommodate  a  cathedral  church  of  the 
dimensions  required.  No  other  site  so  central  as  this  could  be  ob- 
tained in  Liverpool  without  buying  up  property  of  the  most  valuable 
description,  and  clearing  away  houses  of  the  most  expensive  charaGter. 
Even  then  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  site  could  be  obtained  presentmg 
80  many  advantages  as  that  of  St.  John's  churchyard,  while  not  even 
the  most  bigoted  stickler  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monumeDts 
could  object  to  the  church  itself  being  abolished.  It  is  one  of  tiie 
very  worst  examples  of  churches  built  in  the  '  Strawberry  Hill  *  style  of 
Grothic  architecture,  and  is  an  eyesore  and  a  disgrace  to  the  very 
prominent  position  it  occupies. 

The  question  of  the  site  being  disposed  of,  the  more  difficult  one 
arose  of  the  appointment  of  an  architect  and  the  choice  of  a  design 
for  the  new  cathedral.  The  committee  adopted  rather  a  novel  ex- 
pedient to  assist  them  in  this  quest.  They  issued  a  circular  inviting 
any  architects,  that  were  inclined  to  compete,  to  send  to  them  their 
sketch-books,  or  any  drawings  the]^  might  have  by  them,  which  woold 
be  likely  to  assist  the  committee  in  forming  an  opinion  of  their 
ability  or  fitness  for  the  task.  It  might  be  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  to  ask  for  a  specification  and  description  of  any  works 
they  had  executed,  which  certainly  would  have  afforded  better  means 
of  judging ;  but  as  no  expense  and  trouble  were  involved  in  the  mode 
chosen  by  the  committee,  there  was  no  great  harm  in  this  preliminary 
excursus*  Some  eighty  architects  answered  the  invitation,  and  out 
of  these  four  were  selected  to  prepare  designs  out  of  which  the  cGm- 
mittee  might  select  one  for  execution.  From  the  professional  emi- 
nence already  attained  by  Messrs.  Bodley,  Brooks,  Emerson,  and 
Pearson,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  selection^ 
and  little  doubt  that  among  them  they  will  submit  a  design  wbicb 
will  be  as  good  as  can  be  produced  under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  no  cause  for  impugning  the  verdict  of  the  committ-ee  to 
object  that  all  the  four  architects  chosen  are  what  are  in  common 
parlance  entitled  Goths ;  in  other  words,  men  who  have  attained 
their  position  by  practising  the  mediaeval  or  Grothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  their  designs  will  necessarily  be  in  that  style.  The 
fact  is,  that  probably  no  one  of  the  committee,  and  only  the  smallest 
fraction  of  the  people  outside,  would  dream  of  an  English  cathedral 
at  the  present  day  being  built  in  any  other  style,  so  that  the  selectdoD 
of  a  Classical  or  Senaissance  architect — if  one  could  be  found — 
would  have  been  a  work  of  supererogation. 

It  is  true  some  one  suggested  that  they  should  reproduce  Wren^s 
first  design  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  shown  in  the  model  prepared 
by  him  and  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral;  but  fortunately,  for 
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several  reasons,  the  idea  vas  not  entertained.    In  the  first  place,  the 
building  is,  externally,  a  very  ugly  one,  infinitely  inferior,  in  almost 
every  particular,  to  the  one  actually  executed,  and  the  interior  is 
marred  by  Wren's  curious  mania  for  placing  his  great  dome  on  an 
octagonal  base.    The  idea  seems  to  have  been  imbibed  from  Ely^ 
of  which  his  uncle  was  bishop  from  1638  till  the  year  after  the  great 
fire  that  destroyed  the  original  St.  Paul's.    In  the  Gothic  style  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  suggestions  that  are  anywhere  to 
be  found,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  it  has  nowhere  been  repeated  or 
improved  upon  in  more  modem  designs ;  and  on  a  small  scale  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Classical  style,  as  Wren  himself  proved  in 
his  application  of  it  to  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  of  his  interiors.     It  is  proved,  however,  to  be 
utterly  unsuited  to  Classical  designs  on  the  scale  of  St.  Paul's  by  the 
fact,  that  in  not  one  of  the  1,001  domical  churches  that  have  been  built 
in  Italy  and  on  the  Continent  before  Wren's  time  has  it  been  at- 
tempted, and  in  no  church  since  he  introduced  it  has  it  anywhere  been 
copied.    Its  great  defects  are  that  it  admits  of  no  obvious  and  defi- 
nite proportion  between  the  greater  and  subordinate  arches  of  the 
octagon,  and  that  it  reduces  the  principal  opening  to  a  size  utterly 
disproportionate  to  the  dome  they  are  designed  to  support.   It  is  true 
tbat  in  the  model  tbey  are  very  much  better  managed  than  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  arrangements  would  afford  many  pleasing  and 
picturesque  effects,  while  in  the  cathedral,  as  actually  built,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  octagonal  arrangement  has  given  rise  to  as  clumsy 
and  awkward  a  piece  of  architecture  as  exists  in  the  interior  of  any 
church  in  Christendom. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason,  more  pertinent  than  any  criti- 
cism of  its  design,  that  ought  to  prevent  any  attempt  being  made  to 
reproduce  the  form  shown  in  Sir  Christopher's  model.    It  is,  that 
according  to  the  absurd  system  in  which  architecture  is  practised  at 
the  present  day,  the  personality  of  the  architect  has  become  so  much . 
more  important  than  the  perfection  of  his  work,  that  any  attempts 
to  improve  its  plan  or  alter  any  of  its  details  would  be  received  with 
aTtorm  ot  indignation  that  no  one  would  like  to  encounter.    Wren 
himself,  if  commissioned  to  carry  it  out,  would  no  doubt  have  altered 
and  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  design  of  the  model  would 
scarcely  be  recognisable  in  the  finished  cathedral ;  but  woe  to  the 
individual  who  in[modem  times  would  attempt  any  such  sacrilege !   If 
Wren's  model  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  new  cathedral,  it  must  be 
taken  as  it  stands ;  and  for  many  reasons  besides  those  stated  above 
this  seems  most  undesirable. 

If  architecture  were  at  the  present  day  a  living  and  progressive 
art,  as  it  was  dnring  the  middle  ages,  the  case  would  be  widely  dif- 
ferent. When  William  of  Wykeham  undertook  to  restore  the  nave 
of  Winchester  Cathedral,  he  paid  very  small  respect  for  the  work  of 
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his  predecessor,  Bishop  Walkelin.  There  was  no  occasion  for  altering 
the  form  or  arrangements  of  the  huilding ;  hut  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  cut  away  the  arches,  pare  away  the  mouldings,  and  encase  the  whole 
of  the  masonry  with  new  stone  work,  of  a  totally  different  pattern 
and  design  from  the  old,  and  did  this  so  completely  that  not  one 
vestige  of  the  old  work  was  visible  from  the  floor  of  the  church.  All 
this  seems  to  have  been  done  from  mere  wantoimess  of  display, 
arising  from  a  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the  architecture  of 
the  day  over  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  for  the  building  does  not 
seem  to  have  needed  any  repairs.  But  the  result  is  that  he  trans- 
formed a  rude  and  clumsy  nave  into  perhaps  the  most  beautifol 
example  of  its  class  that  exists  anywhere  in  Europe.  If  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  it  had,  from  any  accident,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
Tudor  restorer,  he  would  certainly  have  shown  a  little  respect  for  the 
work  of  Wykeham,  as  he  had  done  for  that  of  Walkelin.  He  would 
have  introduced  larger  windows,  better  adapted  for  the  display  of 
painted  glass,  and  replaced  his  vaults  by  fan-tracery,  which  is  the  Litest 
and  unfortunately  the  last  improvement  introduced  before  the  style 
perished. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  Gothic  architecture  is  dead,  and 
a  mere  matter  of  history,  the  reception  of  the  restorer  is  widely 
different.  "When  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  proposed,  timidly  and  rever- 
ently, to  prevent  St.  Albans  abbey  church  from  falling  to  pieces,  the 
outcry  was  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  less  confident  man  from 
attempting  it.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  raise  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
externally,  to  its  original  height,  which  at  the  time  was  denounced 
as  a  terrible  sacrilege.  But  now  that  it  is  seen  how  great  an  improve- 
ment it  is,  it  has  been  condoned  in  silence,  and  no  one  would  now  wish 
it  otherwise.  The  western  fafade,  however,  was  a  bolder  innovation, 
and  more  offensive  to  the  worshippers  of  dead  art.  It  is  not  quite 
elear  whether  the  abbey  ever  had  a  facade  at  all  worthy  of  the  posi- 
tion. At  all  events  if  it  had,  it  was  so  completely  destroyed  that  its 
form  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  at  its  base  there  were  three  vezy 
beautiful  porches  left  unfinished  by  Abbot  Trumpington  at  his  deaUi 
in  1235.  Over  this,  in  the  last  days  of  the  abbey  being  used  as  a 
Catholic  church,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  great  perpendicular  window 
was  inserted  of  very  commonplace  design.  Sir  Edmund  has  restored  the 
porches  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude,  but  he  has  abolished 
the  sixteenth-century  window  entirely,  and  replaced  it  by  one  more 
in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  porches,  and  has  encased  the  whole 
in  an  extensive  facade  of  his  own  design.  There  are  points  in  this 
which  one  would  feel  inclined  to  criticise,  if  it  were  worth  while^  bat 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  noble  work  well  carried  out.  When  quite  com- 
plete and  properly  seen  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  preset 
opposition,  the  public  will  eventually  appreciate  the  liberality  and 
energy  which  have  enabled  him  to  save  from  decay  and  so  &r  complete 
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one  of  the  most  interestiDg  churches  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  very  small 
and  timid  way  he  has  done  what  William  of  Wykeham  did  on  a  great 
and  grandiose  scale ;  but  one  is  pleased  to  see  any  attempt  at  such  a 
work  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  at  the  present  day.  Its  interest 
to  us  at  the  present  moment  is  that  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
difference  of  feeling  that  prevails  in  men's  minds  when  they  are' 
practising  a  living  and  progressive  style  of  art,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  days  of  Wykeham,  or  trying  to  resuscitate  a  dead  one,  as  we  are  now 
doing.  It  reads  us  a  lesson  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  those 
who  are  proposing  to  erect  a  Gothic  cathedral  for  Liverpool  in  a 
style  so  essentially  dead,  and  so  incapable  of  progress,  as  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  at  the  present  day. 

So  completely  is  the  practice  of  architecture  become  a  mere 
matter  of  empirical  dilettanteism  in  this  country,  that  it  is  still  a  moot- 
point  whether  Classical  or  Gothic  is  the  fittest  style  to  be  employed  in 
secular  buildiugs.  About  one-half  of  the  town  halls  and  municipal 
buildings  in  the  country  ignore  the  fact  that  any  change  or  progress 
in  architectural  design  has  been  made  since  Some  was  mistress  of 
the  world.  The  designers  of  the  other  half  contend  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Soman  world  was  entirely  superseded  and  obliterated 
by  the  ruder  but  more  picturesque  forms  invented  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  dispute  is  one  that  does  not  admit  of  easy  settlement, 
for  both  are  manifestly  wrong ;  and  the  only  true  solution  would  be 
the  invention — if  that  were  possible — of  a  third  style,  appropriate  to 
the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  as  there  is  little 
prospect  of  this,  the  battle  of  the  styles  must  continue  to  rage  with 
more  or  less  intensity,  till  some  approach  at  least  to  common  sense  in 
architectural  matters  is  made.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  advocates  of 
the  Gothic  styles  have  received  a  severe  defeat  by  the  erection  of  the 
Law  Courts  in  the  Strand — which,  both  in  design  and  detail,  is  the 
most  archaeologically  correct  of  any  modem  erection  in  England,  or 
elsewhere.  That  so  clever  a  man  and  so  exquisite  a  draughtsman  as 
the  late  Mr.  Street  could  make  such  a  miserable  fiasco  is,  in  itself, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  system  he  had  adopted  was  a  false  one, 
and  that  no  amount  of  genius  could  redeem  what  was  radically 
wrong.  The  more  it  was  suited  to  the  wants  and  aspirations  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  less  it  was  to  those  of  the  nineteenth. 
But  Mr.  Street  despised  and  abhorred  the  nineteenth  century  and  all 
its  architectural  works ;  and  those,  consequently,  who  are  forced  to 
live  in  it  must  suffer  from  their  misfortune  of  having  been  born  too 
late. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  at  about  the  same  time  that  we  felt  the 
necessity  of  providing  increased  accommodation  for  our  Courts  of  Law, 
the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium  became  aware  of  the  same  want,  but 
they  set  about  remedying  the  deficiency  in  a  very  different  spirit 
from  ..that  which  guided  our  governors,   and  with  a  wonderfully 
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different  result.  M.  Poelart,  the  architect  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  undertaking,  was  essentially  a  tnan  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
set  to  work  to  design  a  building  which  should  meet  modem  wants  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  Instead  of  the  mean  and  quasi-domestic 
design  of  our  Law  Courts,  the  exterior  of  the  ^Palais  de  Justice'  is 
conceived  on  the  most  palatial  and  grandiose  scale ;  and  though  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  to  criticise  in  the  details,  the  conception  of  the 
whole  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  modem  building  in  Europe.  Instead 
of  the  narrow  passages  and  gloomy  corridors  of  our  Law  Courts,  the 
interior  is  characterised  by  vastness  and  light.  The  central  hall, 
the  passages,  the  staircases  are  all  on  the  largest  scale,  and  afford 
room  for  the  greatest  crowds  that  are  ever  likely  to  assemble  in  the 
building,  and  convenient  access  to  every  part  of  it ;  and  the  Courts 
themselves  are  designed  wholly  to  meet  the  legal  wants  of  the  day, 
and  are  ornamented  with  an  appropriateness  of  which  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  Strand. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  two  buildings  is  not  materially  different, 
being  in  about  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  to  thirty ;  but  when  the 
west  wing  is  added  to  our  Law  Courts — which  I  presume  it  will  be 
some  day — they  will  occupy  a  larger  space  than  the  Brussels  building. 
The  difference,  however,  in  which  the  two  areas  are  occupied  by  the 
two  buildings  is  enough  to  make  every  Englishman  blush  with  shame 
to  see  how,  in  one  of  its  principal  buildings,  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world — ^the  capital  of  the  wealthiest  nation — has  been  surpassed  in 
every  respect  by  one  erected  in  one  of  the  smallest  capitals  of  one  of 
the  smallest  kingdoms  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tide  has 
turned,  within  these  last  few  years,  against  the  employment  of  Grotbic 
architecture,  even  in  secular  buildings,  that  in  the  recent  competition 
for  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  only  a  little  more  than  five  per 
cent,  were  in  the  Gothic  style.  At  least  nine  out  of  ten  were  in  the 
Benaissance  or  Classical  style.  When  the  competition  for  the  Law 
Courts  took  place  it  was  exactly  the  other  way — only  one  deagn 
being  in  a  Classical  style,  the  other  eight  or  nine  were  in  the  most 
rigid  Gothic  style.  If  the  competition  had  been  postponed  to  the 
present  day,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  architecture  chosen  would 
have  been  some  form  of  Classic,  and  we  should  have  been  spared  tbe 
erection  of  that  absurd  vaulted  hall  and  all  its  accompanying  ex- 
travagance and  inconvenience. 

Whatever  doubt  and  hesitation  may  still  exist  in  the  mind  of  a 
British  architect  as  to  the  applicability  of  Classical  or  Gothic  archi- 
tecture to  secular  buildings,  there  is  none  now  when  the  question  is 
which  should  be  used  for  buildings  of  an  ecdeaiastical  nature.  Any 
architect  who  at  the  present  day  would  propose  to  build  an  English 
church  in  any  other  than  the  Grothic  style  would  be  looked  upon  as 
quite  behind  his  age,  and  consequently  unfit  for  the  practice  of  his 
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profession.  Yet  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  public  taste  took  quite 
another  direction.  In  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  Gothic 
was  looked  upon  as  a  rude  and  barbaric  style,  only  interesting  to 
antiquarians,  and  quite  unfit  to  be  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  day. 
All  the  principal  churches  erected  in  London  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  ceQtury  were  first  in  the  Grecian,  and  then  in  the  Boman, 
or  Benaissance  styles.  The  first  important  church  in  the  Gothic  style 
was  that  of-  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  dedicated  in  1824,  which  was  much 
admired  at  the  time,  though  now  considered  a  very  indifferent 
specimen  of  tiie  style.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  Pugin,  by  his  writings 
and  practice,  showed  men  how  to  reproduce  satisfactory  imitations 
that  the  style  became  practicable  for  Church  building.  But  since 
his  time  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  many  have  practised  it, 
that  many  of  the  modern  churches  are — mechanically — equal  to  some 
of  those  produced  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  style  has  been 
practically  adopted  as  the  exponent  of  English  art  in  matters 
of  an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  All  our  great  English  cathedrals 
— except  St.  FauFs — are  in  that  style.  Every  town  and  every  village 
of  any  antiquity  has  a  church  in  which  the  inhabitants  and  their 
forefathers  have  been  accustomed  for  ages  to  assemble  for  purposes 
of  worship,  and  in  many  of  the  remote  valleys  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
some  noble  abbey  add  picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  In  the  middle 
agc»  it  was  the  architecture  of  the  country,  and  being  practised  on 
those  principles  which  have  produced  beautiful  architecture  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  little  wonder  that  we  fall 
down  and  worship  it,  though  hardly  knowing  why  it  excites  such 
admixation  in  our  breasts.  There  is  nothing  in  the  middle  ages, 
more  especially  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when 
architecture  pure  and  simple  reached  its  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment, that  should  excite  in  us  feelings  of  admiration,  except  for  the 
warlike  qualities  of  the  people  then  inhabiting  these  isles.  But  it 
happened  that  in  these  centuries  there  was  a  great  demand  for  new 
churches,  and  it  fortunately  was  an  age  when  architecture  was  prac- 
tised OQ  true  principles.  Men  built  churches  then  as  we  build  ships 
now,  every  improvement  in  construction  and  every  new  moulding 
car£BJ3hionable  ornament  being  eagerly  caught  up  and  adopted  in  every 
new  building ;  so  that  progress  was  inevitable,  and  the  result  as  near 
perfection  as  the  arts  and  intellect  of  the  age  would  admit  of» 
While  thousands  of  hands  and  hearts  were  working  steadily  and 
earnestly  during  centuries  of  time  towards  a  well-defined  goal,  can 
we  wonder  that  they  eventually  succeeded  in  elaborating  objects  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  that  we  turn  to  them  with  pride  as  creations  of  our 
own  people  and  on  our  own  soil,  and  consequently  worthy  of  being 
admired  and  copied  beyond  all  other  styles  ?  Topographically  we 
are  no  doubt  right,  but  chronologically  we  are  certainly  wrong* 
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Measured  in  miles  they  are  part  of  our  couutiy,  as  existing  witlun 
our  shores,  but  measured  by  years  their  forms  and  the  feelings  that 
created  them  are  as  remote  from  us  and  our  civilisation  as  if  th^ 
were  a  thousand  miles  away  and  situated  in  another  land.  He 
education  of  the  present  day  is  based  on  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  to  which  has  been  added  a  vast  and  varied  literature  of  our 
own,  created  since  the  middle  ages  passed  away.  The  advance  of 
science  in  every  direction  has  expanded  and  improved  every  facnltj 
of  our  minds,  while  the  marvellous  development  of  the  mechanical 
arts  has  revolutionised  every  relation  of  life.  We  may  restore  the 
Heptarchy,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  educated  man  to  return  hack 
to  the  limited  knowledge  and  narrow  views  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy. 
He  may  play  at  doing  so,  and  fancy  he  is  reproducing  the  middle 
ages,  when  he  is  copying  in  architecture,  what  was  the  inevitaUe 
product  of  a  system  he  does  not  understand  and  which,  with  the 
motives  that  gave  rise  to  it  having  passed  away,  cannot  now  be  resus- 
citated. 

Although  it  is  not  known  that  any  specific  instructions  woe 
issued  to  the  architects  on  that  head,  yet  from  the  known  proclivities 
of  the  selected  four,  as  well  as  from  the  almost  universal  desire  of 
the  English  Church  at  the  present  day,  it  may  be  assumed  with 
very  considerable  certainty  that  four  designs  for  a  Crothic  cathedral 
will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  to  choose  from.  Whether  they 
will  be  better  or  worse  than  that  by  which  the  late  Sir  Gr.  Scott  won 
the  prize  in  the  competition  for  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  Edinboigfa 
remains  to  be  seen.  That  architect  was  fortunate  in  selecting' 
Bievaulx  Abbey  as  the  model  for  his  design.  With  very  few  alteraticms 
in  the  form  to  suit  it  for  its  new  purpose,  and  some  in  detail,  he  was 
enabled  to  produce  what  may  be  characterised  as  our  finest  Gothic 
church  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  faults  in  it  YxOt 
liturgical  and  artistic,  which  one  might  have  expected  so  ezperieaoed 
a  church  builder  would  have  avoided,  but  taking  it  all  in  all,  if  we 
must  have  Gothic  churches  there  is  very  little  to  complain  of. 

It  is  almost  safe  to  prophesy  that,  like  it,  the  new  design  will  be 
in  the  Early  English  style.  The  Decorated  is  too  expensive  and  too 
difficult  to  design,  and  the  Perpendicular  is  an  abomination  in  the 
eyes  of  English  architects,  while  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  of  oppro- 
brium sufficient  to  characterise  the  Tudor.  In  the  choice  of  this  stjle 
the  architects  are  probably  right ;  there  is  in  it  a  simplicity  combined 
with  strength  and  elegance,  which  was  not  surpassed  in  mibsequent 
developments;  and  had  architecture  alone  been  the  aim  of  the  buildeiSy 
many  of  its  features  would  have  been  retained  till  a  very  much  later 
age.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century  painted  glass  was  beooming 
almost  as  important  a  feature  for  church  decoration  as  the  archi- 
tectural form  itself,  and  the  windows  had  consequently  to  be  aalarged, 
and  the  tracery  in  their  heads  to  be  modified,  so  as  to  meet  its  requite- 
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ments.  Bit  by  bit^  consequently,  the  improvement  in  this  direction 
vent  on  till  it  produced  such  a  glorious  wall  of  glass  as  the  east 
window  of-  York  Cathedral,  or  such  a  fairy-like  creation  as  King's 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge, 

Whatever  style  may  be  adopted,  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  that  the  style  shall  be  copied  literally  and  servilely ;  no  devia- 
tion from  its  form  and  no  attempted  improvement  in  its  details  would 
for  one  instant  be  tolerated.  We  are  so  familiar  with  its  details  that 
any  innovation  would  be  immediately  detected,  and  tampering  with 
so  perfect  and  complete  a  style  reprobated  by  every  one.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  consequence,  like  all  cases  of  arrested  development,  im- 
possible to  make  it  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  defects  of  the  imitations  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  churches  is  their  darkness  and  gloom  when  the  openings  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  which  is  indispensable  for  their  complete- 
ness* In  some  of  Sir  Gr.  Scott's  latest  and  best  churches — ^the  parish 
church  at  Kensington,  for  instance — the  effect  is  most  painful  and 
oppressive,  and  in  many,  like  St.  John's  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  you 
can  hardly  see  to  read  on  the  brightest  day.'  The  Puritans  saved 
most  of  our  cathedrals  from  that  reproach ;  but  if  the  authorities 
go  on  filling  the  windows  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  coloured  glass^ 
as  they  are  now  doing,  the  beautiful  details  of  the  internal  archi- 
tecture will  become  nearly  invisible,  and  as  modem  glass  is  usually 
of  a  very  inartistic  character,  its  darkening  effects  are  generally 
resisted  by  the  public  taste. 

It  was  apparently  from  the  existence  of  some  feeling  that  Gothic 
architecture  was  not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  though  not 
properly  formulated  or  expressed,  that  induced  the  men  of  Liverpool  to 
show  such  indifference  and  apathy  towards  the  erection  of  their  new 
cathedral,  of  'which  the  bishop  complains  in  his  last  charge.  The 
merchants  of  Liverpool  are  not  archaeologists  or  antiquarians,  and  do 
not  care  to  see  erected  in  their  midst  a  gloomy  monastic  pile,  recal- 
ling no  memories  with  which  they  have  any  sympathy.  Like  their 
ancestors  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  they  want  light,  and  air,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  spaciousness  in  their  places  of  worship,  as  weU  as 
in  their  houses  and  public  buildings,  and  are  not  content  with  the 
long-drawn  aisles  and  narrow  vaults  which  characterised  the  churches 
of  the  early  middle  ages. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  men  are  beginning  to 

^  A  ctuions  instance  of  the  misapplication  of  painted  glass  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  There  the  windows  have  recently  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  to  such  an  extent  that  its  beautiful  archilecture  is  quite  invisible. 
Sometimes,  if  the  external  door  is  left  open,  some  of  it  may  be  seen  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  under  other  circumstances  it  is  not  more  visible  and  impressive 
than  a  series  of  vaults  in  the  London  Docks,  or  any  great  warehouse  in  the  city. 
Tet  if  it  could  be  properly  seen  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  apartment  of  its  kind 
in  fiorope. 
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get  tired  of  tbe  thirteenth  century  and  all  its  works,  as  they  are  sue 
to  do,  in  the  long  ran,  of  any  fashion  that  is  not  based  on  any  real 
want,  and  not  the  product  of  an  earnest  intellectual  effort.  They  are 
longing  for  a  change — for  something  new,  in  fact,  that  will  satisfy 
that  craving  after  novelty  which  is  the  great  element  of  progress 
when  directed  in  a  right  direction,  but  so  apt  to  lead  astray  when 
capriciously  exercised.  It  was  some  such  feeling  as  this  that 
induced  Sir  Tatton  Sykee,  when  he  offered  to  build,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  cathedral  for  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  to 
adopt  the  unpatriotic  resolution  of  going  abroad  for  a  design.  When 
at  Vienna,  he  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  elegance  of  the 
Yotiv  Kirche,  recently  completed  in  that  town,  and  agreed  with  the 
architect,  Herr  Ferstel,  to  sell  him  the  original  drawings,  making 
only  some  slight  alterations,  which  may  or  may  not  be  improvemants, 
but  from  them  the  church  is  now  being  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
prison  in  Pimlico. 

The  church  is  a  copy,  on  a  very  reduced  scale  of  coiuse,  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  and  has  many  of  the  beauties  of  that  celebrated  church, 
but  like  all  German  Gothic  designs,  of  the  age  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
though  mechanically  perfect  and  of  considerable  elegance,  they  aie 
all  sadly  deficient  in  that  poetry  and  abandon  which  make  Freneh 
and  English  churches  of  the  same  age  so  f&scinating  and  attractive. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Yotiv  Kirche  is  of  a  very  elegant  des^ 
light  and  spacious ;  and  avoiding  many  of  the  fsiulte  of  our  Eariy 
English  designs,  will  no  doubt  be  very  much  admired  when  erected, 
and  will  satisfy  that  craving  for  something  new  which  is  Tnsmifeflfjng 
itself  in  architectural  circles.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  expected  to 
satisfy  them.  An  uneasy  feeling  is  creeping  over  men's  minds  thai 
the  Gothic  game  is  played  out,  and  after  ransacking  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  for  something  new,  their  minds  must  inevitably  revert  to 
the  necessity  of  trying  to  invent  something  more  suitable  to  ihdi 
wants,  and  better  adapted  to  display  the  stage  of  perfection  at  whidi 
both  the  fine  and  mechanical  arts  have  attain^^d  at^the  preset 
day. 

An  experiment  has  already  been  made  in  the  new  church  which  the 
Oratorians  have  erected  at  Brompton,  though  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
an  entirely  satisfactory  one ;  but  it  was  conducted  under  oiroumstanoes 
which  were  not  likely  to  result  in  a  successful  issue.  Mr.  Gribble,  the 
architect  entrusted  with  the  design,  is  a  young  man  brought  up  in  & 
different  school,  and  who  had  never  designed,  much  less  erected  any- 
thing of  its  class.  After  he  received  the  conmiission,  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
to  examine  the  churches  there,  and  learned  his  lesson  as  a  schoolboj 
does ;  but  it  requires  both  thought  and  experience  to  ftflaimilfti^  tlie 
principles  of  an  art  before  anything  good  can  result  from  its  praetiee, 
and  this  Mr.  Gribble  has  not  had.  He  has,  nevertheless,  produced  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  its  class — spacious,  convenient,  and  thoroughly 
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well  lighted — and  when  the  coloured  decorations,  which  it  is  admixahly 
well  adapted  to  display,  are  carried  out,  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be  one 
of  the  most  satisfiu^tory  of  London  churches.  It  will  when  complete 
cost  about  one-half  that  must  be  expended  on  Sir  Tatton  Sykes' 
German  Cathedral,  though  the  sizes  of  the  two  are  not  materially 
different,  and  the  Oratory  Church  would  probably  accommodate  a  larger 
congregation  and  with  more  convenience  than  the  Votiv  Kirche. 

My  conviction  is,  that  the  solution  of  the  Liverpool  difficulty  lies 
in  this  direction,  and  that  we  must  revert  to  the  position  in  which 
architecture  was  left  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  if  we  want  to  find 
a  style  in  which  progress  is  possible,  and  which  can  consequently  be 
adapted  to  our  wants  and  tastes.^  We  have  made  immense  strides 
since  Wren's  days  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Classical  styles  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  us  in  designing  in  them,  which  is  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  noble  hall  which  occupies  one  side  of 
St.  John's  churchyard,  and  if  we  only  persevere  in  the  same  direction> 
something  even  better  may  be  attained. 

In  order  to  explain  my  meaning,  which  can  be  better  done  by 
drawing  than  by  mere  words,  I  annex  two  woodcuts,  which,  though 
made  for  a  very  different  purpose,  will  probably  be  sufficient.  They 
are  reduced  to  the  scale  of  one  hundred  feet  to  one  inch  from  drawings 
made  to  embody  my  criticisms  on  churches  of  that  class,  made  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  my  *  History  of  Architecture ' '  (Modem  styles).  In 
it  I  attempted  to  embody  the  principal  beauties  I  had  remarked  in 
making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  domical  churches  of  Europe, 
while  trying  to  avoid  the  defects  which  were  too  apparent  in  many  of 
them.     With  what  success  I  have  done  so  others  must  judge. 

Though  smaller  than  St.  Paul's,  in  about  the  ratio  of  four  to  five, 
its  floor  is  more  spacious,  and  would  accommodate  a  larger  congrega- 
tion for  purposes  of  Protestant  worship.  The  width  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  of  St.  Paul's  is  forty  feet,  which  is  evidently  too  narrow,  as 
leading  up  to  a  dome  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
of  such  inordinate  height.  In  this  design  the  proportions  are  sixty 
feet  to  one  hundred,  which  is  about  that  adopted  in  the  best  Italian 
examples,  while  the  proportions  as  to  height  and  width  of  the  dome 
are  those  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  is  the  most  beautifully 
proportioned  interior  of  any  church  yet  erected  for  Christian  purposes 
anywhere.  The  mode,  too,  of  introducing  the  light  by  thirty-two  or 
forty  windows  at  the  springing  of  the  dome  is,  I  conceive,  more  artistic 
than  any  yet  adopted  by  any  church  in  Western  Europe.  Even  as 
shown  in  the  woodcuts,  it  certainly  would  be  a  better  design  for  an 
interior  than  either  that  of  St.  Paul's  as  executed,  or  as  shown  in 

'  The  Bitnallsts  ought  not  to  object  to  the  adoption  of  the  Classical  style. 
Ghnrches  are  built  in  it,  and  used  for  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  and  all  the  cere* 
monies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  are  conse- 
quently appropriate  to  the  most  elaborate  ceremonial  they  can  desire. 

*  A  description  of  the  design  is  embodied  in  an  appendix  to  vol.  iv. 
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the  model ;  but  that  is  not  saying  much.  Another  architect,  with 
more  time  and  thought  than  I  could  bestow  upon  it,  may  carry  the 
improvement  much  further,  and  make,^eyen  on  these  lines,  a  yeiy 
beautiful  chmrch. 


■■■■■■ 


If  it  were  proposed  to  erect  such  a  building  in  Liverpool,  I  would 
not  recommend  the  central  dome  being  surmounted  by  a  fiadae 
external  one,  like  that  of  St.  Paul's,  which,  though  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  object  in  itself,  is  more  or  less  a  falsehood  and  a  sham,  and 
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hampers  the  internal  arrangement  and  congtruction  to  a  very  con« 
siderable  extent.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  dignity  to  cover  the  central 
dome  with  a  straight-lined  stone  roof,  and  surmount  that  with  an 
ornamental  finial,  rising  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  its  summit. 
Nor  woidd  I  propose  to  use  internally  a  single  '  order '  in  this  in- 
stance fifty  feet  in  height,  as  is  generally  done  in  such  designs.  Its 
introduction  saves  trouble,  no  doubt,  and  gets  over  a  number  of  small 
difficulties  of  design,  but  it  dwarfs  everything  in  the  interior ;  and 
though  the  Corinthian  order  is  admirably  adapted  for  external  effect, 
it  is  less  so--except  on  a  very  reduced  scale — for  internal  purposes. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of  the  design  of  St.  Sophia  that  it 
has  no  internal  ^  order.'  All  the  pillars  introduced  are  small  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  galleries  or  parts  they  are  employed  to  adorn,  as 
they  would  have  been  employed  by  a  Gothic  architect. 

Instead  of  a  lofty  central  dome,  I  would  propose  adorning  the 
western  fapade  of  such  a  church  by  two  steeples  flanking  the  portico, 
each  250  or  300  feet  in  height,  something  in  design  like  that  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  Cheapside  for  Bow  Church,  which  I  look 
upon  as  about  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class  erected  anywhere  in 
Europe.  With  some  slight  moditication  in  detail  it  might  easily  be 
adapted  to  such  a  church  as  here  proposed. 

By  a  curious  accidental  coincidence,  the  plan  and  dimensions  of 
the  church  represented  in  the  woodcut  fit  exactly  to  the  site  chosen  by 
the  committee  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral.^  If  a  line  is  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  St.  Creorge's  Hall  at  right  angles  to  it,  it  would 
coincide  exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  church ;  and  with  the  dimensions 
shown  in  the  plan  will  fill  the  churchyard  completely,  with  a  fair 
margin  all  round,  without  requiring  the  destruction  of  a  single 
house,  or  altering  to  any  perceptible  extent  the  alignment  of  any  of 
the  surrounding  streets.  Even  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  falls 
to  the  west  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  the  site.  A  facade 
with  a  recessed  portico,  flanked  on  either  side  by  spires  300  feet  in 
height  and  placed  on  a  terrace  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  ap- 
proached by  a  double  flight  of  steps  thirty  feet  wide,  would,  I  conceive, 
be  one  of  the  most  imposing  architectural  combinations  anywhere  to 
be  found.  The  cathedral  would  practically  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
hall,  and  curiously  like  it  in  design,  and  would,  I  fancy,  cost  consider- 
ably less  to  carry  out. 

The  church  could  of  course  be  separated  from  the  hall  by  any 
interval  that  might  be  thought  most  advantageous — ^probably  thirty  or 
forty  feet — but  woidd  everywhere  be  seen  in  combination  with  it,  and 
if  carried  out  in  the  same  style,  the  two  would  probably  form  the  finest 
architectural  group  to  be  found  anywhere.  A  Gothic  church  in  the 
same  situation  woidd  agree  with  nothing,  and  would  be  a  discord  and  a 

«  The  drawing  was  made  in  1S72,  and  published  in  1S74,  long  before  I,  or  indeed 
any  one  else,  thonght  of  a  cathedral  for  the  town  of  Lirerpool. 
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dissonance  which  nothing  conld  erer  harmonise,  eithet  in  feeling  or 
taste. 

The  one  difficulty  I  foresee  in  proposing  such  a  scheme,  is  where 
to  find  such  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Ehnes,  who  designed  the  ball,aiMi 
who  would  consequently  have  had  the  taste  and  knowledge  to  carry 
out  such  a  combination  of  buildings.  If  it  were  done  with  the  same 
skill  and  feeling  that  created  the  hall,  they  two,  as  parts  of  one  great 
design,  would  fdrm  a  group  which  would  not  be  sorpasaed  by  aa; 
buildings  in  any  capital  in  Europe. 

James  Fkbgcssdn. 
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THE   BLACK   DEATH  IN   EAST  ANGLIA. 


Fbom  across  the  Channel  during  the  last  few  months  there  have  come 
to  us  tidings  of  a  visitation  of  pestilence  which  have  seemed  to  some 
men  very  disquieting,  and  to  some  heavy  with  menace.  From  Italy 
the  land  beyond  the  Alps ;  from  Spain,  the  land  beyond  the  Pyrenees ; 
from  seaports  in  France  and  cities  of  the  plain,  and,  lastly,  from  our 
neighbour's  capital  itself,  we  hear  that  the  cholera  has  been  strik- 
ing down  its  victims.  The  Phantom  with-  the  deadly  breath  has 
shown  strange  caprice  in  his  coming  and  going ;  but  when  he  has 
been  suspected  to  be  nigh  at  hand,  wild-eyed  Panic  has  shown  herself 
as  of  old.  It  is  sad  and  discouraging  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  all  our 
boasted  progress — all  that  science  has  taught  us,  and  all  that  we  are 
supposed  to  have  learnt — the  behaviour  of  the  multitude  when  certain 
dangers  threaten  appears  to  be  as  it  was,  and  that  we  still  hear  of 
shuddering  wretches  trying  to  fight  a  dreaded  enemy  by  letting  off 
old  muskets  and  drenching  portmanteaus  with  Condy's  fluid. 

Such  things  have  been  before.  Must  they  recur  again  ?  Philo- 
sophei'S  comfort  us  with  the  assurance  that  our  brains  are  larger  than 
those  of  our  forefathers,  nay,  that  the  convolutions  of  the  said  brains 
are  more  complex.  How  about  the  moral  fibre  ?  Are  we  never  to 
have  stouter  hearts  ?  In  the  face  of  the  same  circumstances,  will 
men  for  ever  show  themselves  the  same?  Or  is  it  that  all  these 
stories  of  mad  stampedes  and  of  chaotic  anarchy  breaking  loose 
here  and  there — anarchy  gibbering,  blind,  profligate  and  senselessly 
cruel — are  true  only  of  exceptional  communities,  as  yet  unaffected 
by  the  great  lift  which  optimists  confidently  believe  in,  and  which 
they  unhesitatingly  assure,  us  is  steadily  going  on  ? 

The  cholera  has  abated,  we  are  told ;  as  we  were  told  it  would. 
Thus  far  we  in  England  have  escaped  its  ravages.  Experts — and  ex- 
perts are  the  people  whose  vocation  it  is  to  speak  without  doubt  or 
hesitation  whenever  they  speak — experts  assure  us  that  London  was 
never  more  free  from  cholera  than  during  this  present  summer.  Other 
experts — -they  too  speaking  with  authority — confidently  affirm  that 
our  time  is  coming,  that  a  severe  visitation  is  impending;  that 
all  we  have  heard  hitherto  of  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  elsewhere, 
will  prove  but  child's  play  in  comparison  with  that  which  we  shall 
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bear  of  by-and-bye.    <  And  then,  sir,  you'll  see ! '    That  is  a  com- 
forting assurance  at  any  rate ; — some  of  us  will  survive. 

But  what  do  we  know  of  the  march  of  any  mysterious  form  of 
death  that  has  ever  appeared  in  bygone  ages,  suddenly  starting  up 
and  striding  over  the  earth — '  the  land  as  a  garden  of  Eden  before 
him,  and  behind  him  a  desolate  wilderness '  ?  We  have  most  of  us  read 
of  such  frightful  visitations  in  Thucydides,  in  Ovid,  in  Virgil,  in 
Lucretius,  not  to  mention  the  modems ;  but  if  any  of  us  were  to 
write  down  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  knowledge,  and  attempt 
to  discover  from  any  trustworthy  evidence  the  nature,  the  course,  and 
the  intensity  of  any  great  plague  that  has  ever  proved  a  real  scouige 
to  any  large  section  of  the  human  race,  what  would  his  summing-up 
amount  to  ?  How  long  would  it  take  to  write  ;  or  rather,  when  it 
was  written,  how  long  would  it  take  to  read  ? 

This  island  of  Grreat  Britain  has  more  than  once  been  visited  by 
pestilence*.  De  Foe  has  left  us  an  inimitable  romance,  which  he  calls 
The  History  of  the  Plague  in  London  in  1665.  How  much  or  how 
little  of  sober  fact  there  may  be  in  those  thrilling  incidents,  worked  up 
so  marvellously  by  the  great  novelist,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  there 
is  at  least  as  much  fiction  as  fact  in  the  book  noue  can  doubt.  The 
author  was  a  child  when  the  plague  was  raging — a  child  of  two  years' 
old,  toddling  about  the  butcher's  shop.  The  plague  of  1665  did  not 
travel  far ;  out  of  London  its  incidence  was  comparatively  trifling. 
The  cholera  has  visited  us  again  and  again,  bat  never  on  a  scale  to 
demoralise  the  people  at  large.  Only  once  in  our  history  has  the 
destroyer  passed  over  England,  leaving  probably  no  shire  unvisited 
by  his  awful  presence,  and  no  parish  in  which  there  was  not  one  dead. 

It  is  never  fair  to  draw  inferences  from  the  silence  of  historians ; 
but  it  is  at  least  significant  that  among  all  contemporary  writers  who 
have  made  mention  of  the  Black  Death — as  it  has  been  agreed  to  call 
it — the  Black  Death  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third — there  is  little 
mention  of  any  panic,  few  ugly  tales  of  desertion  of  the  dying,  no'flagrant 
instances  of  miserable  creatures  crying  that  the  wells  were  poisoned. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  proof  that  as  a  rule  men  died  at  their  posts 
during  all  that  trying  time,  that  those  in  authority  never  lost  their 
heads,  and  that  though  there  must,  of  course,  have  been  isolated 
cases  of  abject  fear,  expressing  itself  in  maddest  extravagances  of 
despair,  yet  we  have  to  look  long  and  look  far  and  wide  to  find  such 
cases — ^if,  indeed,  we  find  them  at  all. 

As  yet  the  history  of  the  Black  Death  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  seriously  investigated ;  and  until  specialists  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  examine  the  evidence  ready  at  hand,  we  shall  continue  to  be 
put  off  with  vague  generalities  when  we  ask  for  more  light  upon 
the  most  stupendous  calamity  that  ever  befell  this  island. 
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We  have  all  heard  of  Boccaccio's  Becameron—oxAy  naughty 
people  have  read  it — and  how  it  was  written  when  the  great  plague 
was  raging  at  Florence,  the  great  plague  that  carried  off  Petrarch's 
Laura,  and  those  other  thousands  of  whom  the  world  knew  nothing 
then  and  knows  nothing  now.  Some,  too,  have  heard  that  the  plague 
swept  over  Europe — desolating,  devastating — the  spectre  with  the 
swinging  scjthe  mowing  down  broad  swathes  of  men.  Some,  when  they 
hear  of  it,  picture  to  themselves  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth  at  Avignon, 
sitting  in  that  vast  palace  that  overlooks  the  fihone,  the  stench  of 
corpses  mastered  for  him  by  the  fragrant  smoke  of  aromatic  logs 
burning  in  huge  pyres  round  about  him  night  and  day.  Some 
have  heard  of  Giovanni  Villani,  the  historian  of  Florence,  who  wrote 
feebly  about  that  same  pestilence  in  his  native  city,  and  who  doubtless 
would  have  written  more,  and  more  plainly  and  more  strongly,  but  that 
in  the  midst  of  his  writing  Azrael  touched  him  too,  and  his  pen  fell 
from  his  hand.  Some  few,  again,  have  a  faint  recollection  of  that 
Emperor  of  the  West,  John  Cantacuzene— was  he  the  fifth  or  the 
sixth  ? — who  ruled  at  Constantinople  when  the  plague  was,  and  who 
wrote  about  it.  Didn't  he  ?  Nay !  Hadn't  he  a  son,  Andronicus, 
^'ho  died  of  it  ?  And  some  think  of  Rome  and  of  Eienzi,  and  how  it 
was  about  that  time  that  he  was  potent — or  was  he  in  hiding  there 
among  the  Fraticelli?  And  isn't  there  something  too  about  the 
plague  visiting  Greenland,  and  putting  back  the  clock  that  was  moving 
on  steadily,  but  which  suddenly  stopped  ?  How  vague  we  are  I 
•  .  .  •  .  . 

What  was  this  plague  ?     How  did  it  strike  men  down  ? 

*  It  showed  itself,'  says  Boccaccio, '  in  a  sad  and  wonderful  man- 
ner ;  and  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  East,  where  bleeding 
from  the  nose  is  the  fatal  prognostic,  here  [at  Florence]  there 
appeared  certain  tumours  in  the  groin  or  under  the  armpits,  some 
as  big  as  an  apple,  others  as  big  as  an  egg ;  and  afterwards  purple 
spots  in  most  parts  of  the  body :  in  some  cases  large  and  but  few  in 
number,  in  others  less  and  more  numerous,  both  kinds  the  usual 
messengers  of  death.  .  .  .  They  generally  died,'  he  adds,  *  the  third 
day  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  without  a  fever  or 
other  bad  circumstance  attending.' 

*  It  took  men  generally  in  the  head  and  stomach,  appearing  first 
in.  the  groin,'  says  Villani,  *  or  under  the  armpits,  by  little  knobs  or 
swellings  called  kernels,  boils,  blains,  blisters,  pimples,  or  plague- 
sores  ;  being  generally  attended  with  devouring  fever,  with  occasional 
spitting  and  vomiting  of  blood,  whence,  for  the  most  part,  they  died 
presently  or  in  half  a  day,  or  within  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.' 

Only  less  precise  and  minute  is  the  description  of  the  great  surgeon, 

Gruido  de  Chauliac,  who  nobly  stayed  at  Avignon  for  the  six  months 

during  which  the  visitjition  was  at  its  worst ;  but  he  too  mentions  the 

oa^rbuncular  swellings  in  the  axillsB  and  the  groin,  the  purple  spots. 
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and  the  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  attended  by  &tal  expec- 
toration of  blood. 

As  for  the  Emperor  John  Cantacuzene,  his  description  is  so  flag- 
rantly a  mere  adaptation  of  the  history  of  the  plague  at  Athens  by 
Thucydides  that  it  must  be  received  with  caution.  It  is  only  in 
-what  it  omits  and  in  what  it  adds  to  the  older  narrative  that  it  pos- 
sesses any  great  historic  value.  It  agrees  with  the  accounts  quoted 
above  in  making  mention  of  the  swellings,  the  blood-spitting,  and  the 
awful  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  ran  its  course.  It  omits  aD 
mention  of  the  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  flashed  ey&y 
and,  above  all,  the  swollen  and  inflamed  condition  of  the  larynx, 
the  cough,  the  sneezing,  and  the  hiccough,  which  Dr.  Collier  fooi^  so 
significant. 

Comparing,  then,  the  several  accounts  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  meagre  though  they  are,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  plague  of  the  fourteenth 
century  which,  for  the  pathologist,  would  amount  to  certainties.  Tie 
wonder  is  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Hecker  and  his  learned  translator 
should  have  shown  so  much  reserve — not  to  say  timidity — ^in  pro- 
nouncing judgment  upotf  the  question. 

A  layman  runs  a  risk  of  incurring  withering  scorn  at  his  presump- 
tion and  ridicule  at  his  ignorance  who  ventures  to  express  an  opinion 
— or  to  have  one — on  any  subject  which  the  medical  profession  claims 
as  within  its  own  domain ;  and  I  should  not  dare  to  speak  otherwise 
than  as  a  very  humble  inquirer  when  the  learned  are  silent.  There 
are,  however,  some  conclusions  which  may  be  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation and  which  will  be  admitted  by  all. 

1.  The  Black  Death  was  not  scarlatina  maligna,  as  the  plague  at 
Athens  undoubtedly  was.^ 

2.  It  was  not  small-pox. 

3.  It  was  Twt  cholera. 

4.  It  probably  vjas  a  variety  of  the  Oriental  plague,  which  has 
reappeared  in  Europe  in  more  modem  times,  and  regarding  which 
they  who  wish  to  know  more  must  seek  their  Information  wh^e  it  is 
to  be  found. 

The  next  question  usually  asked  is.  Where  did  the  new  plague 
come  fronj  ?  And  here  the  answer  is  even  more  uncertain  than  that 
to  the  other  question — What  the  great  pls^ue  was. 

In  fact,  a  careful  comparison  of  such  testimony  as  comes  to  hand 
leaves  the  inquirer  in  a  very  perplexed  condition,  and  inclines  him 
rather  to  accept  than  reject  the  old-fashioned  theory  of  a  *  general 
corruption  of  the  atmosphere '  as  the  only  working  hypothesis  whereby 
to  account  for  the  startling  spontaneity  of  the  outbreak  and  its 
appearance  at  so  many  and  such  distant  points  at  the  same  time. 

>  77ie  Higtory  of  th<;  Plague  of  Athcntt  translated  from  Thucydides  by  C.  Coltier, 
M  D.     London,  1857. 
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The  Imperial  author,  who  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  gather  in- 
formation, evidently  found  himself  quite  baflBed  in  his  attempt  to  follow 
the  march  of  the  plague.  It  had  originated  among  the  Hyperborean 
Scythians ;  it  had  passed  through  Pontus,  and  Libya,  and  Syria,  and 
the  furthest  East,  and  ^  in  a  manner  all  the  world  round  about.'  Other 
writers  are  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Cantacuzeae,  and  it  seems 
mere  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  from  data 
so  defective  and  statements  so  void  of  historical  basis  as  have  come 
down  to  us.  This  only  seems  established,  that  during  the  year  1347 
there  was  great  atmospheric  disturbance,  extending  over  a  large  area 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  resulting  in  extensive  failure  of  the  harvest, 
and  consequent  distress  ^and  famine ;  and  that  in  January  1348  one 
of  the  most  violent  earthquakes  in  history  wrought  immense  havoc  in 
Italy,  the  shocks  being  felt  iii  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  north  of  the  Alps. 

It  is  at  least  curious  that  the  date  of  the  earthquake  coincides 
very  closely  with  the  date  which  has  been  given  by  Guide  de  Chau- 
liac  for  the  6rst  appearance  of  the  plague  at  Avignon.  He  tells  us 
expressly  that  it  broke  out  in  that  city  in  January  1348,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  trustworthy  evidence  of  any  earlier 
outbreak  than  this,  at  any  rate  in  Europe.*  ^It  appeared  at  Florence,' 
says  Villani,  ^  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  at  Cesena,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  1st  of  June.'  It  is  asserted  that  it 
reached  England  at  the  beginning  of  August,  is  said  to  have  lingered 
for  some  months  in  the  west,  and  to  have  devastated  Bristol  with  awful 
severity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  towns  of  Italy  and  France 
there  was  a  dreadful  mortality ;  but  when  we  are  told  that  100,000 
died  in  Venice,  and  60,000  in  Florence,  and  70,000  in  Siena,  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  such  round  numbers  as  anything  better  than 
ignorant  guesses.  Whether  the  great  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  were 
visited  by  the  pestilence  with  any  severity,  or  how  far  the  towns  of 
Germany  were  affected,  I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  am  I  much  concerned 
at  present  with  such  an  inquiry ;  that  I  leave  to  others  to  throw  light 
upon.  But  as  to  the  progress,  the  incidencoj  and  the  effect  of  the 
Black  Death  in  England — ^when  it  came  and  where  it  showed  itself, 
how  long  it  lasted,  and  what  effects  followed — on  these  questions  the 
time  has  come  for  pointing  out  that  we  have  a  body  of  evidence 
puch  as  perhaps  exists  in  no  other  country — evidence,  too,  which 
hitherto  has  hardly  received  any  attention,  its  very  existence  entirely 
overlooked,  forgotten,  nay !  not  even  suspected. 


^  One  of  our  monastic  chroniclers  states  expressly  that  it  began  about  St.  James's 
Day  in  1347.  Ifecl  certain  that  the  date  is  wrong,  and  that  it  could  be  proved  to  be 
wrong  without  much  difficult}*  by  reference  to  documentary  evidence  which  might  be 
consulted. 

3ll2 
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Let  U8  understand  ^here  we  are,  and  look  about  us  for  a  little 
while. 

When  King  Edward  the  Third  entered  London  in  triumph  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1347,  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  Europe, and  England 
had  reached  a  height  of  power  and  glory  such  as  she  had  never 
attained  before.  At  the  battle  of  Gr^ci  France  had  received  a  crashing 
blow,  and  by  the  loss  of  Calais,  after  an  eleven  months^  siege,  she  had 
been  well-nigh  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of  humiliation.  David 
the  Second,  King  of  Scotland,  was  lying  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  just  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  the  Imperial  throne  was  vacant,  and  the  electors  in  eager  haste 
proclaimed  that  they  had  chosen  the  King  of  England  to  succeed.  To 
their  discomfiture  the  King  of  England  declined  the  proffered  crown. 
He  *  had  other  views.'  Intoxicated  by  the  splendour  of  their  soverdgn 
and  his  martial  renown,  and  the  success  which  seemed  to  attend  him 
wherever  he  showed  himself,  the  English  people  had  gone  mad  with 
exultation — all  except  the  merchant  princes,  the  monied  men,  who 
are  not  often  given  to  lose  their  heads.  They  took  a  much  more 
sober  view  of  the  outlook  than  the  populace  did — they  had  anejeto 
their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  trade  and  commerce  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  They  were  very  much  in  earnest  in 
asserting  their  rights  and  protesting  against  their  wrongs,  and  tbej 
presented  their  petitions  to  the  King  after  the  fashion  of  the  timfr- 
petitions  which  must  have  seemed  rather  startling  profits  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  betraying,  as  they  did,  some  advanced  opinions 
for  which  the  world  at  large  was  hardly  then  prepared. 

Students  of  the  manual,  compendium,  and  popular  handbook  style 
of  literature  may  possibly  be  hardly  aware  that  the  war  of  protection 
versus  free  trade,  and  the  other  war  concerned  with  the  incidence  of 
taxation  upon  property,  real  and  personal,  had  already  begun.  Evenmj 
distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Cadaverous,  who  never  made  a  mistake  in  hb 
life,  and  whose  memory  for  facts  is  portentous — even  Mr.  Cadarerous 
assures  me  that  he  has  never  met  with  any  mention  of  the  above  (act 
in  all  his  study  of  history. 

History  !  What  is  history  but  the  science  which  teach^  us  to 
see  the  throbbing  life  of  the  present  in  the  throbbing  life  of  the  past? 

Note  that  these  ^  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,^  who  made 
themselves  somewhat  disagreeable  in  the  Parliaments  of  1348,  were 
not  the  warriors  who  had  gone  out  to  fight  the  King's  battles,  but  tie 
burghers  who  stayed  at  home,  heaped  up  money,  and  grumbled.  I* 
was  otherwise  with  the  roistering  swash-bucklers  who  came  back  in 
that  glorious  autumn.  They  are  said  to  have  returned  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  France,  the  plunder  of  Calais,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
Calais  must  have  been  rather  a  queer  little  place  to  afford  much 
plunder  after  all  that  it  had  gone  through.  The  swash-buckleis 
doubtless  brought  pnze  money  home,  but  it  did  not  all  come  from 
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France — that  is  pretty  certain.  Villani,  our  Florentine  friend,  tells  us 
of  an  unexampled  commercial  crisis  at  Florence  about  this  time — 
brought  about,  observe,  by  the  English  conqueror  of  France  not  paying 
his  debts.  So  the  Bardi  and  the  Peruzzi  actually  stopped  payment ; 
for  the  King  owed  them  a  million  and  a  half  of  gold  florins,  and  there 
was  lamentation  and  distress  of  mind,  and  the  level  of  the  Amo  rose 
by  reason  of  the  flood  of  tears  that  fell '  from  tired  eyelids  upon  tired 
eyes.'  All  that  made  no  difference  to  the  swash-bucklers,  and  up 
and  down  England  there  was  wild  extravagance,  and  money  seemed 
to  bum  in  people's  pockets.  Feasting  and  revelry,  and  all  that 
appertains  thereto,  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell. 

The  King  got  all  he  could  get  out  of  the  Parliament,  but  he  did 
not  get,  he  could  not  get,  all  he  wished.  What  was  to  be  done  next? 
The  Pope  said,  ^Make  peace!'  and  his  Holiness  did  his  best  to 
bring  about  the  desired  end.  The  summer  of  1348  had  come,  and  it 
seems  that  at  Avignon  the  plague  had  by  this  time  spent  itself; 
people  were  no  longer  afraid  to  go  there,  and  the  Pope  would  perad- 
venture  come  out  of  his  seclusion  and  receive  an  embassy.  So  on  the 
28th  of  July  Edward  the  Third  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope  Clement,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  sending  his  ambassadors  to  Avignon  to 
treat  about  terms.  The  negotiations  fell  through,  and  on  the  8th  of 
October  the  King  announced  by  proclamation  that  he  was  once  more 
going  to  make  an  inroad  upon  France  with  an  armed  force.  He  did 
not  keep  his  word.  In  November  a  truce  was  patched  up  somehow ; 
and  on  the  first  of  the  next  month  we  find  the  King  once  more  at 
Westminster,  and  there  he  seems  to  have  remained  over  Christmas. 
If  the  dates  are  correctly  given,  the  news  from  the  west  of  England 
about  this  time  was  not  likely  to  have  provoked  much  merriment. 

Are  the  dates  correct?  Gentlemen  of  an  antiquarian  turn  of 
mind,  out  in  the  west  there,-  might  do  worse  than  spend  some  weeks 
in  looking  into  this  matter. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  get  our  first  direct,  un- 
questionable proof,  that  the  plague  had  reached  our  shores.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1349,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
informing  him  that  although  the  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  19th  of  the  month,  yet  because  a  sudden  visitation  of 
deadly  pestilence  had  broken  out  at  Westjjfiinster  and  the  neighbour- 
hood^  which  was  increasing  daily,  and  occasioning  much  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  any  great  concourse  of  people,  should  it  assemble  in 
that  place  at  the  time  appointed ;  therefore  it  had  been  determined 
to  prorogue  the  Parliament  to  Monday,  the  27th  of  April. 

I  gather  from  the  wording  of  this  document  that  the  Grovemment 
did  not  look  upon  the  outbreak  with  any  very  grave  apprehension, 
that  they  did  not  regard  it  as  anything  niore  than  an  epidemic  which 
woold  be  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  one  likely  to  pass  off  after  a 
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little  time  as  the  spring  advanced ;  and  that  they  can  hardly  as  yet 
have  received  any  very  disturbing  intelligence  of  its  ravages,  such 
as  must  have  soon  come  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass.  Two 
months  passed,  and  the  situation  had  seriously  changed.  On  the 
10th  of  March  the  King  issued  another  letter,  in  whidi,  after  refer- 
ring  to  the  previous  proclamation,  he  further  prorogued  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  Bine  die.  The  reason  for  this  step  is  explained  to  be 
*  because  the  deadly  pestilence  in  Westminster,  and  in  tJie  City  of 
Londonj  and  m  other  places  thereabouta,  was  increasing  with  extra- 
ordinary severity '  {graviua  solUo  invaUadt). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  first  notice  of  prorogation,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  City  of  London,  only  of  Westminster  and  its 
neighbourhood.  In  the  second  we  hear  that  the  plague  had  already 
extended  over  a  wider  area,  and  was  showing  no  signs  of  abating. 
Nay,  by  this  time  the  King  and  his  advisers  had  taken  alarm — ^there 
was  no  knowing  where  the  mortality  would  stop. 

Two  days  after  this  (12th  of  March,  1349)  William  Bateman, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  received  his  letters  of  protection  as  ambassador 
for  the  King  in  France.  SUs  safe-conduct — for  himself  and  his 
suite — was  to  extend  till  Whitsuntide  next  ensuing  (31st  of  May, 
1349).  The  suite  consisted  of  eight  persons,  all  Norfolk  men;  two 
were  wealthy  laymen,  two  were  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  three 
were  country  parsons,  of  one  I  know  nothing.  I  believe  they  all  got 
back  safely,  but  the  three  country  parsons  returned  to  their  sevcsal 
cures  only  to  be  smitten  by  the  plague.  The  Bishop  had. not  shown 
himself  again  in  his  diocese  many  weeks  before  they  were  all  three 
dead.  In  making  this  last  statement,  I  am  a  little  anticipating  the 
course  of  events,  but  only  a  little.  The  Angel  of  Death  moves  at  no 
laggard  pace  when  once  he  begins  his  march  with  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand. 

•  •  .  •  •  • 

Thus  far  I  have  been  quoting  from,  or  referring  to,  authorities 
which  are  accessible  to  anyone  with  an  adequate  command  of  books 
at  his  elbow — the  chroniclers  and  the  historians  named,  the  Foed^a, 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  such  authorities  as  whoever  chooses  may 
consult  for  himself.  These  printed  authorities,  which  have  all  been 
consulted  and  looked  into  again  and  again,  have  told  us  very  little, 
but  they  have  given  us  certain  notes  of  time — furnished  us,  in  &et^ 
with  a  terminus  a  quo.  We  have  learnt  this,  at  any  rate,  that  about 
Christmas  1348  the  plague  appeared  at  Westminster  and  its  vicinity, 
and  that  it  had  increased  alarmingly  in  London  and  elsewhere  by  the 
beginning  of  March  1349. 

We  have  next  to  deal  with  that  other  evidence  to  which  I  have 
alluded — the  unprinted  documentary  evidence  ready  to  our  hands — ^I 
mean  the  Institution  Books  in  the  various  Diocesan  R^istries  and 
the  Bolls  of  the  Manor  Courts,  which  still  exist  in  very  great  abnnd* 
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ance,  though  they  are  rapidly  disappeariDg  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  necessary  that]  I  should  trespass  upon  my  reader  s  at- 
tention while  I  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  value  of 
these  two  classes  of  documents  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  their 
testimony. 

I.  Students  of  English  history  know  that  few  aggressions  of  the 
Pope  of  Kome  during  the  thirteenth  century  caused  more  deep  dis- 
content among  the  laity  than  those  which  threatened  interference 
with  their  right  of  patronage  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  actually 
did  interfere  with  those  rights.  The  disgraceful  recklessness  with 
which  Italians,  ignorant  of  our  language,  were  forced  into  English 
livings,  and  the  best  preferment  claimed  for  Papal  nominees, 
produced  an  amount  of  irritation  and  revolt  against  Boman  inter- 
ference which  had  never  been  known  before.  The  feeling  of  the 
laity  became  more  and  more  outspoken,  and  at  last  Innocent  IV. 
gave  way,  and  the  rights  of  private  patronage  were  assured  to  the 
great  lords — assured,  at  any  rate,  in  word — though  the  Papal  rescript 
^  paltered  with  them  in  a  double  sense,'  and  the  quibbles  and  reserva- 
tions, which  could  always  be  resorted  to  under  colour  of  the  naih 
obstante  clause,  constantly  afforded  excuse  for  fresh  encroachments 
and  evasions  when  the  opportunity  occurred.  The  jealousy  of  Boman 
interference  continued  to  increase,  and  the  legislation  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  largely  taken  up  with  enactments 
to  guard  the  rights  of  English  patrons,  from  the  King  downwards. 
But  there  was  always  a  feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  any  benefices  in  their  gift,  and  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  candidates  for  preferment.  This  led  to  a 
vicious  system,  whereby  appointments  were  made  with  almost  indecent 
haste  to  every  vacant  cure ;  institution  was  granted  to  an  applicant 
for  a  benefice  with  the  least  possible  delay  after  a  vacancy  had  once 
been  made  known ;  the  patron  was  willing  to  exercise  his  right 
in  favour  of  anyone,  rather  than  not  exercise  it  at  all ;  the  candidate 
for  the  living  knew  that  it  was  a  case  of  now  pr  never ;  the  Bishop 
had  nothing  to  gain,  and  something  to  fear,  from  asking  too  many 
questions ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  parishioners 
had  more  voice  in  the  matter  than  they  have  now.  That  followed 
^vhich  was  likely  to  follow,  namely,  that  the  institutions  to  vacant 
benefices  were  made  as  a  rule  within  a  very  few  weeks,  or  even 
•days,  after  the  death  of  an  incumbent.  A  man  who  had  got  his 
.  nomination  lost  no  time  in  presenting  himself  to  the  Bishop.  There 
was  no  widow  or  family  of  his  predecessor  to  consider ;  and  for  every 
rebson  the  sooner  the  new  man  got  into  the  parsonage  the  better  for 
all  parties  concerned.  Moreover,  to  guard  against  all  chances  of  a 
disputed  claim,  the  Bishops'  Begisters  of  Institution  were  kept  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  while  eiiormous  masses  of  ecclesiastical 
records  in  every  diocese  in  England  have  perished,  the  Institution 
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Books  have  been  preserved  with  extraordinary  fidelity,  have  sorvived 
all  the  troubles  and  wars  and  spoliation  that  have  gone  on,  and, 
speaking  within  certain  limits,  have  been  preserved  for  five  hundred 
years  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  parishes  in  England  of  whose 
incumbents  for  centuries  not  only  a  complete  list  may  be  made 
out,  but  the  very  day  and  place  be  set  down  where  those  in- 
cumbents received  institution  into  the  benefice  either  at  the  hands 
of  the  Diocesan  or  his  oflicial.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  great 
East  Anglian  diocese  of  Norwich,  which  comprehended,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  a  portion  of 
Cambridgeshire.  We  may  safely  say  that  we  are  able  to  tell  approxi- 
mately— within  a  few  weeks  or  days — when  any  living  fell  vacant 
during  the  period  under  review,  who  succeeded,  and  who  the  patron 
was  who  presented  to  the  cure.  Nor  is  this  true  only  of  the  secular 
or  parochial  clergy.  Jealous  as  the  religious  houses  were  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  the  heads  of  monasteries,  as  a  rule,  were  com- 
pelled to  receive  institution  too  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
see  in  which  they  were  situated.  They  too  presented  themselves  to 
their  Diocesan  that  their  elections  might  be  formally  recognised; 
and  thus  the  Institution  Books  contain  not  only  the  records  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  incumbency  of  the  secular  clergy,  but  also  of 
such  as  were  occasioned  by  the  death  of  all  abbots,  or  priors,  or 
abbesses,  who  presided  over  that  large  number  of  religious  houses  not 
exempt  from  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  It  is  obvious  that  these  fiecord:« 
constitute  an  invaluable  body  of  evidence,  from  which  important 
information  may  be  drawn  regarding  our  parochial  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  Institution  Books,  as  might  be  expected,  contain  a 
great  deal  of  curious  matter  besides  the  mere  records  of  admission 
to  benefices,  but  with  this  I  am  at  present  not  concerned. 

ir.  I  come  now  to  the  Court  Bolls,  which  throw  much  more  light 
upon  our  parochial  history  than  any  other  documents  that  have  come 
down  to  us ;  their  information  is  concerned  exclusively  with  the 
civil,  domestic,  sometimes  with  the  political  life  of  our  forefathers : 
aboub  their  religious  life,  or  their  contentions  with  ecclesiastics,  they 
have  rarely  a  word  to  say. 

Mr.  Cadaverous  laid  it  down  the  other  day  as  a  position  not  to  be 
gainsayed,  that  *  everybody  knows  what  Manor  Coiu-t  Soils  are: 
therefore,  to  stoop  to  the  ignorance  of  the  few,  and  to  assume  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  many,  is  unworthy  of  the  enlightened  scholar, 
his  mission  being  to  increase  the  sum  of  knowledge  by  addressing 
himself  to  the  advanced  guard  in  the  army  of  progress ! ' 

Mr.  Cadaverous  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  sententious.  It  does  by  no 
means  follow  that  he  is  always  intelligible.  What  he  meant  to  say 
was  that  everybody  knows  all  about  Courts  Baron,  and  Courts  Lrcet, 
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and  Manor  Court  Rolls,  and  such  like  simple  matters ;  and  that  it 
would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  explain  such  rudiments  to  people  in 
an  enlightened  age. 

Oh,  Mr.  Cadaverous,  Mr.  Cadaverous  I  It  is  a  humiliating  con- 
fession, which  we  the  weak  men  of  the  earth  are  compelled  to  make, 
that  we  find  ourselves  learning  most  from  those  who  assume  that  we 
know  least.  So  a  few  words  for  such  as  are  not  ashamed  to 
admit  that  omniscience  is  not  their  forte^  whatever  may  be  their 
foible. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  it  may  be  said  that  in  theory  the  land 
of  England  belonged  to  the  sovereign.  The  sovereign  had  indeed 
assigned  large  tracts  of  territory  to  A  or  B  or  C ;  but  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  no  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  these  tracts  of  terri- 
tory came  back  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  were  re-granted 
by  him  at  his  will  to  whom  he  chose.  In  return  for  such  grants,  A  or 
B  or  C  were  bound  to  perform  certain  services  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  ienanta  of  the  King ;  and  by  virtue  of  such  services 
— the  equivalents  of  what  we  now  understand  by  rent — they  were 
called  tenants  in  chiefs  or  tenants  in  capite. 

The  tracts  of  territory  held  by  A  or  B  or  C  were  in  almost  every 
case  made  up  of  lands  scattered  about  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  tenant  in  chief  had  his  castle  or  capital  mansion,'  which  was 
supposed  to  be  his  abode  ;  but  as  far  as  the  larger  portion — immensely 
the  larger  portion — of  his  possessions  was  concerned,  he  was  neces- 
sarily a  non-resident  landlord,  getting  what  he  could  out  of  them 
either  by  farming  them  through  the  agency  of  a  bailitf,  or  letting 
out  his  estates  to  be  held  under  himself  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
he  held  hhfief^  or  original  grant,  from  the  King. 

In  theory  the  tenant  in  chief  could  not  sell  his  land  ;  he  could 
sublet  it  to  a  mesne  tenant^  who  stood  to  himself  precisely  in  the 
same  relation  as  he — the  tenant  in  capite — stood  to  the  sovereign, 
the  mesne  tenant  in  his  turn  being  bound  to  render  certain  services 
to  his  over  lord,  and  liable  to  forfeit  his  lease — for  in  theory  it  was 
that — if  ceftain  contingencies  happened.  It  was  inevitable  that,  as 
time  went  by,  the  mesne  tenant  should  regard  his  estate  as  his  own, 
and  that  the  same  necessities  which  compelled  the  tenant  in  capite 
to  relax  his  hold  over  an  outlying  landed  estate  would  compel  the 
mesne  tenant  to  follow  his  example.  The  process  went  on  till  it  was 
becoming  a  serious  difficulty  to  discover  how  the  King  was  to  get  his 
services  from  the  tenant  in  capite^  who  had  practically  got  rid  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  Jieff  and  how  he  again  was  to  get  his  services  from  the 
mesne  tenant,  who  had  parted  with  two-thirds  of  his  estate  to  half  a 
dozen  under-tenants ;  until,  when  the  King's  scutage  had  to  be  levied, 

«  Experts  wiU  object  to  the  use  of  this  term  and  other  terms  as  not  strictly  accurate. 
I  am  not  writing  for  experts. 
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there  was  no  telllDg  who  was  liable  for  it,  or  how  it  should  be  appor* 
tioned.  ' 

It  was  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  to  check  the  pievailiog  sub- 
division of  land — auiHinfevdcUion  men  called  it  then — ^that  the  statute 
of  QuiaEmptoreayfBB  passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  the  FiisL 
[a.d.  1290].  The  result  of  all  the  sub-division  that  had  been  gcusg 
on  had  been  that  the  number  of  what  we  now  call  landed  estates 
had  largely  increased,  each  of  them  administered  on  the  model  of 
the  larger  fiefs  originally  granted  to  the  tenants  in  capUe.  Xheie 
was  a  capital  mansion  in  which  the  lord  resided,  or  was  supposed  to 
reside,  and  sub-tenants  holding  their  land  under  the  lord,  and  paying 
to  him  periodically  certain  small  money  rents  and  rendering  him  certain 
services.  The  estate  comprehended  the  capital  mansion  with  its 
appurtenances  and  the  domain  lands  in  the  lord's  occupation,  the 
conomon  lands  over  which  the  tenants  had  certain  common  rights,  and 
the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  tenants,  which  they  fanned  with 
more  or  less  freedom  for  their  own  behoof, — ^the  whole  constituting 
a  manor  whose  owner  was  the  lord.  At  certain  intervals  the  tenants 
were  bound  to  appear  before  their  lord  and  give  account  of 
themselves ;  bound,  that  is,  to  show  cause  why  they  had  not  per- 
formed their  services ;  bound  to  pay  their  quit  rents,  whether  in 
money  or  kind  ;  bound  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  queer  business ; 
but  above  all,  as  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  to  do/eal^ 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  every  case  wh^re  the  small  patches  of 
land  had  changed  hands,  and  pay  a  fine  for  entering  upon  land  ac- 
quired by  the  various  forms  of  alienation  or  by  inheritance.  In  some 
manors,  if  a  tenant  died  the  lord  laid  claim  to  some  of  his  live  stock 
as  a  heriotj  which  was  forthwith  seized  by  the  bailifif  of  the  manor; 
and  in  all  manors,  if  a  man  died  without  heirs,  his  land  esckeaUd  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  that  is,  it^came  back  to  the  lord  who  in  theory 
was  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

These  periodical  meetings  at  which  all  this  business  and  a  great  deal 
else  was  transacted  were  called  the  Courts  of  the  Manor,  and  the 
Becords  of  these  Courts  were  kept  with  exceeding  and  most  jealous 
scrupulousness ;  they  were  invariably  drawn  up  in  Latin,  accordiBg 
to  a  strictly  legal  form,  and  were  inscribed  on  long  roUs  of  parchment^ 
and  are  known  as  Manor  Court  Bolls.  This  is  not  the  time  to  say 
much  more  about  the  Court  Bolls.  They  are  not  very  easy  reading — 
they  require  a  somewhat  long  apprenticeship  before  they  can  be  readily 
deciphered ;  but  when  you  have  once  become  familiar  with  thon^ 
they  afford  some  very  curious  and  unexpected  information  firom 
time  to  time,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  you  have  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  digging  for  every  nugget  that  turns  up. 

Observe,  however,  this  :  that  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
that  in  East  Anglia — for  I  will  not  travel  out  of  my  own  province — 
every  tiller  of  the  soil  who  occupied  a  plot  of  land,  however  small^ 
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was  sure  to  be  a  tenant  under  some  lord  of  the  manor ;  when  he 
died  a  record  of  his  death  was  entered  upon  the  Court  RoUa  of 
the  MaTior ;  the  name  of  his  successor  was  inscribed ;  the  amount  of 
fine  set  down  which  his  heir  paid  for  entering  upon  his  inheritance ; 
and  if  he  died  without  heira  the  &ct  was  noticed,  the  lands  which  he 
had  held  being  forfeited,  or  eschea^ng^  as  it  was  called,  to  the  lord. 

Thus  the  Court  Bolls  of  a  manor  of  the  fourteenth  century — for 
before  the  statute  Qwia  Emptorea  I  suspect  that  they  were  kept  with 
much  less  regularity  and  much  less  care  than  they  were  afterwards — 
are  practically  the  registers  of  the  deaths  of  all  occupiers  of  land 
within  the  manor;  and,  as  every  householder  was  an  occupier  of 
land,  the  death  of  every  householder  may  be  said  to  be  inscribed  upon 
the  Manor  Court  Rolls. 

■  ••..• 

Taken  together,  then,  we  have  in  the  Diocesan  Institution  Books 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  Court  Bolls  on  the  other,  two  sources  of 
information  which — as  &x  as  they  go— furnish  us  with  a  mass  of 
evidence  absolutely  irrefragable  with  regard  to  the  mortality  of 
clergy  and  laity  at  any  period  during  the  fourteenth  century.  I  say 
*  as  far  as  they  go,'  for  it  might  happen  .that  a  country  benefice — ^and 
still  more  frequently  that  a  town  benefice — had  been  so  cruelly 
pillaged  by  a  religious  house,  that  little  or  nothing  remained  to 
support  the  wretched  parson,  and  that  no  one  could  be  found  who , 
would  accept  the  cure.  Then  the  cure  would  remain  vacant  for 
years.  Where  this  happened,  the  death  of  the  previous  incumbent 
would  not  appear  on  the  Becords  for  years  after  it  had  occurred,  nor 
would  any  notice  be  taken  of  the  long  Vjacancy  when  the  next  parson 
was  instituted.  In  a  period  of  dreadful  mortality,  if  the  parsons  died 
off  in  large  numbers,  it  would  be  inevitable  that  the  impoverished 
livings  would  '  go  a  begging.'  It  might  be  difficult  to  get  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  preferment  filled — it  would  be  impossible  to  fill 
such  as  could  not  offer  a  bare  maintenance.  Hence  the  Institution 
Books  can  ooly  be  accepted  as  giving  a  part  of  the  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  clerical  mortality.  However  startling  the  number  of 
deaths  of  clergy  within  a  certain  area  during  a  given  period  may 
appear  to  be,  they  certainly  will  not  represent  the  whole  number — 
only  the  number  of  such  incumbents  as  were  forthwith  replaced  by 
their  successois ;  and,  taking  one  year  with  another,  it  is  &ir  to  say 
that  within  any  diocese  the  larger  the  number  of  institutions  recorded 
in  a  given  time,  the  more  incomplete  will  be  the  record  of  the  deaths 
among  the  clergy  during  that  time.  When  there  are  more  men 
than  places  the  places  are  soon  filled.  When  there  are  more  places 
than  men  there  must  needs  be  vacancies — square  holes  and  round 
ones. 

So  much  for  the  Institution  Books.  With  regard  to  the  Court 
Bolls,  there  the  evidence  is  even  much  less  exhaustive ;  for  here  we 
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have  the  registers  of  the  deaths  of  the  landholders  within  the  manor, 
great  and  small — i.e.  of  the  heads  of  families ;  but,  except  in  rare 
instances,  we  have  no  notice  of  any  other  member  of  the  household, 
or  of  what  happened  to  them.  A  man's  whole  household  may  have 
been  swept  off — ^young  and  old,  babe  and  suckling,  sister  and  brother, 
and  aged  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  servant,  and  friend — 
every  soul  of  them  involved  in  one  hideous,  horrible  calamity.  The 
steward  of  the  manor  was  not  concerned  with  any  but  the  head  of 
the  house — the  tenant  of  the  manor.  Was  he  missing  ?  Then,  who 
was  his  heir  ?  Any  sons  ?  Dead  of  the  plague !  Brothers  ?  Dead 
of  the  plague  I  Wife?  Dead  of  the  plague  I  Children?  Kinsfolk? 
All  gone  I  Their  blackening  carcasses  huddled  in  sweltering  masses 
of  putrefaction  in  the  wretched  hovels,  while  the  pitiless  July  sun 
blazed  overhead ;  ^  calmer  than  clock-work,  and  not  caring  I ' 

The  steward  made  his  entry  of  one  fact  only.    Thus : — 

The  Jurors  do  present  that  Simon  Must  died  seized  of  a  messuage 
and  four  acres  of  land  in  Stradset,  and  that  he  has  no  heir.  There- 
fore it  is  fitting  that  the  aforesaid  land  be  taken  into  the  hands  of 
the  lord. 

Also  that  Matilda  Stile  .  .  .  was  she  married  or  single,  widow 
or  mother  or  maid  ?  What  cared  the  precise  man  of  business  on 
that  24th  of  July,  1349,  as  his  pen  moved  over  the  parchment?  .  .  . 
, — Matilda  Stile  died  seized  of  one  acre  and  one  rood  of  land  held  in 
villenage.  Therefore  it  is  fitting  that  the  aforesaid  land  be  takoi 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  until  such  time  as  the  heir  may  appear  in 
court. 

He  never  did  appear!  Next  year  her  little  estate  was  handed 
over  to  another.     She  was  the  last  of  her  line. 

Such  entries  as  these  swarm  in  the  Court  Soils  of  this  year  1349. 
They  tell  their  own  tale.  But  it  is  obvious  that  their  tale  is  incom- 
plete, and  that  we  must  form  our  own  conclusions  from  the  number  of 
the  deaths  recorded  as  to  the  probable  number  of  those  whose  names 
have  been  quite  passed  over.  Sometimes,  too,  these  Rolls  are 
eloquent  in  their  silence.  When  country  parsons  were  dying  bjr 
scores  and  hundreds,  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  by  thousands  and  Xjeos 
of  thousands,  it  could  not  but  be  that  the  lords  of  manors  and  their 
stewards  died  also.  Yes  I  they,  too,  were  struck  down.  In  one 
instance  that  I  have  met  with,  the  first  half  of  the  entries  of  the 
business  carried  on  at  one  of  these  courts  in  the  summer  of  this 
year  is  written  in  the  ordinary  court  hand  of  the  time,  and  the  rest 
is  rudely  scrawled  by  some  one  whose  hand  ia  not  yet  formed ;  it  looks 
like  the  writiog  of  a  lad  apprenticed  to  the  scrivener's  business.  Was 
the  steward  of  the  manor  actually  smitten  by  the  plague  as  he  was 
holding  the  court — a  subordinate  taking  his  place  and  awkwardly 
finishing  the  work  which  his  master's  glazed  eye  perhaps  never  rested 
on  ?    Again  and  again  I  have  found  that  a  series  of  Court  Bolls  of  an 
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important  Norfolk  manor  is  perfect  for  the  first  twenty-two  years  of 
Edward  III.,  and  no  record  remains  for  the  next  year  or  two.  Then 
they  begin  once  more,  and  have  been  preserved  with  unbroken  regu- 
larity. At  Baynham,  in  a  parish  of  about  1,400  acres,  there  were  three 
small  manors.  The  courts  of  one  of  them  were  held  three  times  in 
the  year  1348.  Upon  the  aavfie  parchmentj  and  immediately  follow- 
ing the  records  of  the  previous  year,  come  some  scarcely  legible 
notes  of  a  court  held  in  1349,  the  precise  day  of  the  month  omitted, 
the  entries  scrawled  informally  by  a  scribe  who  not  only  did  not 
know  the  forms  of  the  court,*  but  who  was  evidently  not  a  professional 
writer.  He  bungled  so  that  he  seems  actually  to  have  given  up  his 
task.  The  next  court  of  the  manor  was  not  held  till  three  years  had 
gone  by.  At  Hellhoughton,  a  manor  now  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Townshend,  where  two  courts  were  held  annually,  the  series  of  rolls 
for  the  fisst  twenty-two  years  of  Edward  the  Third  is  complete.  Then 
comes  one  which  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  Court  Roll,  so 
entirely  informal  is  it,  and  so  evidently  drawn  up  by  some  one  who 
did  not  know  his  business,  and  who  did  not  pretend  to  know  it. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  rough  memoranda  of  deaths. 
Twelve  of  the  suitors  of  the  court  had  died  without  heirs ;  seven 
others  had  come  to  do  fealty  to  the  lord  as  successors  to  those 
whose  heirs  they  presumably  were.  Nothing  else  is  recorded.  At 
another  manor  of  Lord  Townshend's,  Baynham  Parva,  between  the 
years  1347  and  1350  no  court  seems  to  have  been  held,  though 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  Thomas  de  Ingaldesthorp,  had  died  in  the 
interval.  The  scourge  of  the  plague  had  been  so  awful  in  its  incidence 
that  when  the  next  court  was  held  on  the  24th  July,  1350,  fourteen 
men  and  four  women  (holders  of  land,  be  it  remembered)  are  named 
as  having  died  off,  not  one  of  whom  had  left  a  living  representative 
behind  them.  In  all  cases  their  little  holdiogs  had  escheated  to  the  lord. 
Amongst  them  was  one  '  John  Taleour,  clericus.'  Was  he  the  clerk 
who  up  to  this  time  had  kept  the  Bolls  so  neatly,  and  who  could  not  be 
easily  replaced  for  more  than  a  year  after  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague  ? 
Indeed,  the  inquirer  who  is  desirous  of  pursuing  researches  in 
this  field  must  be  prepared  for  frequent  disappointment  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  thinks  he  has  made  a  '  find.'  The  Court  Bolls  for 
this  particular  year  are  comparatively  scarce,  and  this  is  true  not  only 
for  East  Anglia,  but  for  the  whole  of  England,  as  anyone  may  see 
who  will  only  cast  his  eye  down  those  pages  of  the  Deputy-Keeper's 
Forty-third  Annual  Beport,  which  are  concerned  with  the  Becords  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  These  registers  of  deaths  are^^  as  I  have 
before  said,  only  complete  as  far  as  they  go. 

-*  .•  *•  ••  ,• 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  point  at  which  tbe  King's  letter  of  pro- 
rogation left  us  on  the  10th  of  March,  1349.  At  that  time  it  is  certain 
that  the  pestilence  was  raging  fiercely  in  London  and  Westminster, 
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and  almost  as  certain  that  it  had  abated  in  Avignon  and  other  towns 
in  France.  Two  or  three  days  after  this  date  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
crossed  the  Channel,  leaving  his  diocese  in  the  hands  of  his  officials. 
Had  the  plague  broken  out  with  any  severity  in  East  Anglia  ?  I  think 
it  almost  demonstrable  that  it  had  not.  A  day  or  two  before  the 
Bishop  left  London  he  instituted  his  friend  Stephen  de  Cressingfaam  to 
the  Deanery  of  Cranwich — in  the  west  of  Norfolk — which  had  fialleD 
vacant,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  vacancy  was  due  to  any- 
thing out  of  the  common.  During  the  year  ending  25th  of  March, 
1349,  there  were  80  institutions  all  told,  as  against  92  in  the 
year  1347  and  59  in  the  year  1346.  The  average  number  of  institu- 
tions for  the  five  years  endiog  25th  of  March,  1349,  was  77f .  Between 
this  date  and  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  four  institationi 
only — that  is,  there  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the 
diocese. 

East  Anglia  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  a 
mile  or  two  from  Sudbury,  where  the  stream  serves  as  the  boundaij 
between  Suffolk  and  Essex,  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Walsingham  bad 
two  manors  in  the  township  of  Little  Comard — the  one  was  called 
Caxtons,  the  other  was  the  Manor  of  Comard  Parva.  At  this  latter 
manor  a  court  was  held  on  the  3l6t  of  March — the  nmnber  of  tenants 
of  the  manor  can  at  no  time  have  exceeded  fifty — yet  at  this  court 
six  women  and  three  men  are  registered  as  having  died  since  the  last 
court  was  held,  two  months  before. 

This  is  the  earliest  instance  I  have  yet  met  with  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  among  us,  and  as  it  is  the  earliest,  so  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  frightful  visitations  from  which 
any  town  or  village  in  Suffolk  or  Norfolk  suffered  during  the  time 
the  pestilence  lasted.  On  the  Ist  of  May  another  court  was  held ; 
fifteen  more  deaths  are  recorded — thirteen  men  and  two  women, 
seven  of  them  without  heirs.  On  the  3rd  of  November,  appaientiy 
when  the  panic  abated,  again  the  court  met.  In  the  six  months  that 
had  passed  thirty-six  more  deaths  had  occurred,  and  thirteen  m&re 
liouseholds  had  been  left  without  a  living  soul  to  represent  them. 
In  this  little  community,  in  six  months'  time,  twenty-one  famiUes 
had  been  absolutely  obliterated — men,  women,  and  children — and  of 
the  rest  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  have  been  a  single  house 
in  which  there  was  not  one  dead.  Meanwhile,  some  time  in  September, 
the  parson  of  the  parish  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  scourge,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  October  another  was  instituted  in  his  room.  Who  reaped 
the  harvest  ?  The  tithe  sheaf  too — how  was  it  garnered  in  the  bam  ? 
And  the  poor  kine  at  milking  time  ?  Hush !  Let  us  pass  on. 
•  •  »  •  •  • 

Little  Comard  lies  almost  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  county  of 
Suffolk.  At  the  extreme  north  of  Norfolk,  occupying  the  elbow  of 
the  coast,  having  the  Wash  on  the  west  and  the  German  Ocean  on 
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the  north,  lies  the  deanery  of  Heacham,  a  district  in  which  the 
Le  Stranges  have  for  at  least  seven  centuries  exercised  their  beneficent 
influence.  Heacham  itself  is  a  large  township  extending  over  some 
4,900  acres.  The  manorial  rights  appear  to  have  extended  over  the 
whole  parish.  The  series  of  Court  Rolls  is  almost  unbroken  for  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  During  the  years  1346, 1347,  and  1348, 
ten,  six,  and  nine  deaths  are  registered  respectively.  The  courts  were 
held  every  two  months.  In  December  1348  there  is  no  death 
recorded;  in  February  1349  again  there  is  none.  On  the  28th  of 
April  a  dispute  was  set  down  for  hearing  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by 
the  steward  and  a  jury  of  the  homage.  It  was  a  dispute  between  a 
husband  and  wife  on  a  question  of  dower.  The  man's  name  was 
Eeginald  G-oscelin ;  his  wife's  name  was  Emma.  The  dispute  was  never 
settled.  Before  the  day  of  hearing  came  on,  every  one  of  Emma 
Goscelin's  witnesses  was  dead,  and  her  husband  was  dead  too.  Four 
other  landowners  had  died.  One  of  these  latter  had  a  son  and  heir  to 
succeed,  but  two  months  later  the  boy  had  gone,  and  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  fiEimily  was  a  little  girl,  who  became  straightway  the 
ward  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Contiguous  to  the  township  of  Heacham  lies  Hunstanton — not  the 
pleasant  little  watering-place  which  the  million  will  persist  in  calling 
by  that  name,  though  scarcely  forty  years  ago  the  maker  and  builder 
of  the  modem  town,  the  man  who  marked  out  its  streets  and  planned 
its  roads,  and  foresaw  its  future  before  a  brick  of  the  place  was  laid^ 
gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Edmunds — Hunstanton,  I  say,  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  a  parish  less  than  half  the  size  of  Heacham, 
and  probably  much  farther  from  the  sea  than  it  is  now.  When  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1349,  the  steward  of  the  manor  of  Hunstanton 
held  his  court  there  he  entered  the  name  of  only  one  old  woman  who 
had  died  within  the  last  month — that  is,  up  to  the  20th^f  March 
the  plague  had  not  yet  appeared.  Five  weeks  after  this,  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  the  next  court  was  held.  Five  petty  disputes  had  been 
entered  for  hearing.  Sixteen  men  were  engaged  in  them  as  principals 
or  witnesses.  When  the  day  came  eleven  of  the  sixteen  were  dead. 
On  the  22nd  of  May  again  there  was  a  court,  and  again  three  suits 
for  debt  were  set  down.  The  defendant  in  one  case,  the  plaintiff  in 
a  second,  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the  third,  died  before  the 
court  day  arrived.  In  June  no  court  was  held — was  there  a  panic  ? 
Except  in  this  month  and  in  September  the  meetings  were  carried  on 
as  regularly  as  if  it  had  all  been  done  by  machinery.  In  September 
things  got  to  their  worst,  and  in  this  month  the. parson  died,  and 
was  speedily  succeeded  by  another.  When  the  court  of  the  16th  of 
October  sat,  it  was  fountl  that  in  two  months  sixty-three  men  and 
fifteen  women  had  been  carried  off.  In  thirty-one  instances  there 
were  only  women  or  children  to  succeed ;  in  nine  cases  there  were  no 
heirs,  and  the  little  estates  had  escheated  to  the  lord.     Incredible 
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though  it  may  sound  the  &ct  is  demonstrable,  that  in  this  one  parish  of 
Hunstanton^  which  a  man  may  walk  round  in  two  or  three  hours,  aod 
the  whole  population  of  which  might  have  assembled  in  the  church  then 
recently  built,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  persons,  tenants  of  the 
manor,  died  off  in  eight  months ;  seventy-four  of  them  left  noJieirs 
male,  and  nineteen  others  bad  no  blood  relation  in  the  world  to  claim 
the  inheritance  of  the  dead. 

I  have  no  intention  of  laying  before  my  readers  a  detailed  state 
jnent  of  the  documentary  evidence  which  has  passed  under  my  notice. 
The  time  has  not  come  yet  for  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  case,  nor 
can  I  pretend  to  have  done  more  than  break  ground  upon  what  must 
be  regarded  still  as  virgin  soil ;  but  this  I  may  safely  say,  that  I  have 
not  found  one  single  roll  of  any  Norfolk  manor  during  this  dreadful 
23rd  year  of  Edward,  dating  after  April  or  May,  which  did  not  con- 
tain only  too  abundant  proof  of  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence — evi- 
dence which  forces  upon  me  the  conviction  that  hardly  a  town  or 
village  in  East  Anglia  escaped  the  scourge ;  and  which  in  its  cumula- 
tive force  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  mortality  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  must  have  exceeded  the  largest  estimate  which  has  yet 
been  given  by  conjecture. 

When  I  find  in  a  stray  roll  of  an  insignificant  little  manor  at 
Croxton,  near  Thetford,  held  on  the  24th  of  July,  that  seventeen  ten- 
ants had  died  since  the  last  court,  eight  of  them  without  heirs ;  that 
at  another  court  held  the  same  day  at  Haynham,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  county,  eighteen  tenements  had  fallen  into  the  lord's  hands,  eight 
of  them  certainly  escheated,  and  the  rest  retained  until  the  appearance 
of  the  heir ;  that  in  the  manor  of  Hadeston,  a  hamlet  of  Bunwell, 
twelve  miles  from  Norwich,  which  could  not  possibly  have  had  fmir 
hundred  inhabitants,  fifby*fourmen  and  fourteen  women  were  carried  ofi 
by  the  pestilence  in  six  months,  twenty-four  of  them  without  a  living 
soul  to  inherit  their  property ;  that  in  manor  after  manor  the  lord 
was  carried  off  as  well  as  the  tenants  and  the  steward ;  that  in  a  single 
year  upivarda  of  eight  hundred  parishes  lost  their  parsons,  eightj- 
three  of  them  twice,  and  ten  of  them  three  times  in  a  few  months ; 
and  that  it  is  quite  certain  these  large  numbers  represent  only  a 
portion  of  the  mortality  among  the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders — 
when,  I  say,  I  consider  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more  that  might  be 
dwelt  on,  I  see  no  other  conclusion  to  arrive  at  but  one,  namelv, 
that  during  the  year  ending  March  1350  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  East  Anglia  was  swept  away  by  the  Black  Death.  If  anyone 
should  suggest  that  much  more  than  half  died,  I  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  him. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  has  been  here  said  of  the 
mortality  in  the  towns.  I  believe  we  have  no  means  of  getting  at 
any  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  subject  which  can  be  trusted.  In 
no  part  of  England  did  the  towns  occupy  a  more  important  position 
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relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  In  no  part  of  England  did 
three  such  important  towns  as  Lynn,  Yarmouth  arid  Norwich  lie 
within  so  short  a  distance  of  one  another,  not  to  mention  others  which 
were  then  rising  in  the  number  and  consideration  of  their  inhabitants. 
But  the  statements  made  of  the  mortality  in  the  towns  will  not  bear 
examination — they  represent  mere  guesses,  nothing  more.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  assumed  as  certain — that  the  death-rate  in  the  towns  at 
such  a  time  as  this  cannot  have  been  less  than  the  death-rate  in  the 
villages,  and  that  the  scourge  which  so  cruelly  devastated  the  huts  -* 
and  cabins  of  the  countrymen  was  not  likely  to  fall  less  heavily  upon 
the  filthy  dens  and  hovels  of  the  men  of  the  streets.  Town  life  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  a  very  dreadful  life  for  the  masses. 

•  ••••• 

How  did  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  comport  themselves  under 
the  pressure  of  this  unparalleled  calamity  ?  How  did  their  faith 
«tand  the  strain  that  was  put  upon  it  ?  How  did  their  moral  instincts 
support  them  ?  Was  there  any  confusion  and  despair  ?  What  effects — 
social,  political,  economical — followed  from  a  catastrophe  so  terrible  ? 
How  did  the  clergy  behave  during  the  tremendous  ordeal  through 
which  they  had  to  pass  ?  What  glimpses  do  we  get  of  the  horrors  or 
the  sorrows  of  that  time — of  the  romantic,  of  the  pathetic  side  of  life  ? 

I  hope  to  deal  with  some  of  these  questions  in  another  paper ;  for 
on  all  these  matters  our  Becords  have  something  to  tell.  I  believe  they 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  tell  than,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, most  men  could  be  easily  brought  to  suspect.  The  evidence 
is  ready  at  hand.     Who  will  ezamiue  it  ? 

The  Rolls  of  Manor  Courts  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  still  exist  in  large  numbers.  They  are  for  the  most ' 
part  hidden  away  in  private  depositories,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
them  having  found  its  way,  or  being  at  all  likely  to  find  its  way,  into  our 
public  archives.  Except  for  the  satisfaction  of  antiquarian  curiosity, 
and  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  certain  historical  problems,  these 
Rolls  are  as  useless  as  our  grandmothers'  spinning  wheels.  But  because 
they  do  throw  some  light  upon  these  problems,  some  students  are 
beginning  earnestly  to  ask,  or  will  soon  ask,  that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  see  these  documents,  consult  them,  make  notes  from  them,  turn 
them  to  account  in  fact,  before  they  are  flung  upon  the  dust-heaps — 
for  they  are  not  likely  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames.^  Unhappily, 
they  who  are  able  and  willing  to  devote  much  time  to  the  study  of  such 
sources  of  information  are  few,  and  the  skilled  labourers  are  hardly 
to  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  this  is  not  all— there  is  an  inveterate 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  allow  inquisitive  explorers 
to  look  at  their  papers ;  and  as  a  rule  family  solicitors  strongly  object 

*  Observe  that  papert  bum  easUy— you  may  light  your  fires  with  them.  Parch- 
ment does  not  burn — if  you  thrust  it  in  the  fire  it  will  go  some  way  towards  putting 
your  fire  out,  and  it  will  infallibly  make  a  smell. 
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to  non-professional  Paul  Prys  poking  into  their  clienta'  deed-boxes.  I 
hardly  wonder  at  the  fact — I  only  deplore  it.  While  such  difficulty 
exists,  however,  time  is  devouring  its  thousands,  and  n^lect  smd 
ignorance  their  tens  of  thousands,  and  these  written  voices  of  the  past 
are  perishing — going  down  into  silence.    Must  it  be  so? 

For  myself,  I  hereby  protest  to  all  those  whom  it  may  ooncerD, 
that  if  any  of  those  gracious  and  much-favoured  persons— noble  and 
gentle — ^who  may  still  possess  the  ancient  ev^vdencea  of  their  maooiial 
rights  will  be  pleased  to  grant  me  access  to  them,  and  allow  me  to 
examine  them,  I  will  concern  myself  with  nothing  and  look  at 
nothing  less  than  five  hundred  years  old :  I  will  eat  my  own  bread 
and  drink  my  own — ^tea.  I  will  hold  my  tongue,  and  get  in  nobody's 
way.  And  though  it  is  slanderously  reported  that  any  man  with' the 
remotest  pretension  to  be  an  antiquary  can  no  more  be  honesfc  than 
a  horse-dealer  can,  yet  I  will  prove  myself — as  far  as  in  me  lies— u 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  I  will  steal  less  than,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  stolen  by  anyone  else. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 
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^  Shall  we  have  regard  in  any  degree,  and  if  so  in  what  degree,  to 
the  principle  of  the  community  as  distinct  from  the  individual  ? '  To 
this  question,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  tlie  speech  in  which  he  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Franchise  Bill,  no  answer  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming,  and  yet  on 
the  answer  which  Parliament  may  give  depend  not  only  the  character 
of  the  coming  Bedistribution  Bill,  but  the  chances  of  good  or  bad 
government,  of  national  prosperity  or  national  disaster. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  almost  every  one  that,  whether  we 
aim  at  the  representation  of  communities,  or  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  those  communities,  it  will  be  impossible  to  resist  for  long 
the  demand  of  those  who  insist  that  representation  shall  in  every  case 
be  apportioned  to  population.   I  am  aware  there  are  some  politicians  of 
high  position  in  the  State  who  still  cherish  the  conviction  that  we  can 
secure  that  variety  in  the  representation  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  composition  of  a  good  House  of  Commons  by  the 
preservation  of  anomalies.     The  ground,  however,  on  which  this  con- 
viction is  based  grows  more  rotten  every  day.    So  long  as  any  locality 
is  invested  with  an  amount  of  Parliamentary  privilege  denied  to  other 
places,  it  will  be  the  object  of  envy,  and  its  subjection  to  a  position 
of  equality  with  the  remaining  constituencies  will  be  the  aim  of  every 
district  less  favoured  than  itself.     If,  then,  we  wish  to  deal  with 
redistribution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure,  as  Sir  S.  Northcote 
demands,  that '  the  settlement  we  arrive  at  now  should  be  one  of  an 
enduring  charactei',  and  one  that  will  not  require  to  be  opened  up 
again  every  few  years,'  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  endeavouring  to 
provide  for  the  representation  of  the  various  interests  of  the  country 
by  a  system  based  on  the  careful  maintenance  of  anomalies.    We 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  build  up  our  system  of  redistribution  on 
some  principle  which,  once  accepted,  will  remain  for  ever  ;  and  the 
only  principle  which  admits  of  finality,  and  is  incapable  of  develop- 
ment, is  that  which  demands  for  every  vote,  as  nearly  as  electoral 
Arrangements  will  allow,  an  equal  political  value,  or  which,  in  other 
*words,  insists  that  the  vote  of  every  single  elector  shall  count  for  as 
xnuch  as  that  of  any  other  elector. 

3s2 
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Accepting  then  as  inevitable  the  principle  which  assigns  to  each 
constituency  a  representation  in  proportion  to  its  population,  we  have 
two  alternatives  between  which  to  choose — 

1.  Electoial  districts  and  the  representation  of  the  majority. 

2.  Electoral  districts  returning  three  or  more  members  with  some 
form  of  minority  vote. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  if  it  is  our  honest  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  realisation  of  the  Radical  formula, 
'  to  every  vote  an  equal  value,'  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  comisg 
Eedistribution  Bill  should  be  based  on  the  principle  which  aims  at 
giving  effect  to  the  representation  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  community,  and  that  the  only  means  of  giving  effect  to  this  prin- 
ciple lies  in  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  proportional  representation. 

Let  me,  however,  recognise  at  once  that  at  present  the  principle  of 
Parliamentary  representation  is  that  each  constituency  is  in  itself  an 
integer,  the  prevailing  sense  of  which  shall  alone  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  although  the  principle  of  individual  as 
opposed  to  community  representation  was  recognised  by  the  House  uf 
Peers,  and  inserted  by  them  in  the  shape  of  Lord  Cairns^s  amendment 
in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  and  notwithstanding  that  in  School  Board 
elections  the  principle  of  individual  representation  holds  undisputed 
sway,  in  Parliamentary  elections,  with  the  exception  of  the  three- 
cornered  constituencies,  the  community  alone  is  represented,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  individual.^  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  been  from  the  first 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  principle  of  individual  representation,  de- 
nounces it  because  ^  it  is,'  as  he  said  during  the  Reform  debates  of 
1867,  an  '  unconstitutional  innovation  ; '  because,  as  he  repeated  laat 
year  at  Keighley, '  it  involves  a  departure  from  the  old  lines  of  the 
Constitution,  which,  whatever  its  failings,  we  have  a  right  to  regard 
with  some  degree  of  reverence  and  affection  ;  *  and  because,  as  he  said 
at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Eighty  Club,  he  prefers  ^  the  honest  and 
ancient  mode  of  allowing,  where  elections  are  concerned,  majorities 
to  determine  who  shall  be  returned.' 

Mr.  Bright  seems  to  share  the  error  of  those  who^^believe  that 
because  a  majority  has  the  right  to  make  a  law,  therefore  the 
majority  alone  has  the  right  to  send  a  representative*  The  two 
things,  however,  are  absolutely  distinct.  What  we  ought  to  aim  at 
is,  not  the  representation  of  the  majority,  but  the  representation  of 

'  Charles  A.  Buckalew,  late  U.S.  Senator  from  Pennjsl^ania,  in  an  addnes  to  tbc 
Social  Science  Association,  Philadelphia:  '  Upon  a  careful  reading  of  speeches  made 
by  John  Bright  in  1867  at  Manchester,  at  Birmingham,  and  in  the  Hooae  of  Com- 
mons, in  hostility  to  camulative  voting  and  to  the  limited  vote  as  embodied  in  tbi 
Cairns  amendment  to  the  Reform  Bill,  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ntter 
weakness  of  all  possible  objections  to  minority  representation  (as  it  was  then  called). 
A  first-class  man,  labouring  with  great  earnestness  on  repeated  occasions,  vas  unable 
to  make  good  a  single  objection  to  Reform,  and  was  compelled,  in  the  final  debate 
on  the  8th  of  August,  to  plant  himself  upon  purely  Conservative  ground,  and  ittast 
upon  the  novelty  of  the  proposition  before  the  House.' 
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the  whole  and  goveniment  by  the  majority.  For  if  we  seek  to  repre- 
sent only  the  larger  half  of  the  electorate,  and  then  proceed  to  pass 
such  laws  as  may  seem  good  to  the  larger  half  of  a  Legislature  so 
elected,  we  have  no  security  that  the  laws  so  passed  are  not  made  by 
men  who  represent  a  minority  of  the  people.  It  has  been  often 
pointed  out  that  a  majority  of  an  assembly  elected  on  the  plan  of 
community  representation  may  represent  a  minority  of  the  whole :  e,g. 
if  two-thirds  of  the  electors  only  are  represented  in  Parliament,  and 
a  two-thirds  majority  regulate  the  character  of  legislation,  then  the 
majority  of  Parliament, which  frames  the  laws  represents  a  minority 
of  the  electors,  for  §  of  f  =  ^,  which  is  less  than  a  half. 

Now  the  reason  why  the  principle  of  community  representation 

has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  stand  unquestioned  is,  because  so  long 

as  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  borough  and  county 

franchise,  and  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the  constituencies,  the 

principle  of  community  representation,  as  opposed  to  the  individual, 

secured  to  us  that  variety  in  the  representation  which  the  different 

interests  of  the  country  demanded.    But  as  soon  as  we  establish  in 

every  constituency  the  same  imiform  electorate,  the  representation 

of  localities  no  longer  supplies  us  with  any  security  for  variety  of 

representation.     It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  particular 

method  of  election  secured  us  a  fairly  representative  House  when  we 

had  a  variety  of  franchise,  that  it  will  do  the  same  when  we  have  a 

uniformity  of  franchise.     Unless  we  recognise  this  plain  and  evident 

truth,  and  take  measures  to  set  up  a  new  form  of  security  which 

shall  prove  less  objectionable,  but  not  less  effectual,  than  the  old 

form  of  security  that  we  have  decided  to  remove,  we  run  serious  risk 

of  bringing  about  a  change  of  a  far  more  revolutionary  character 

than  that  involved  in  the  substitution  of  proportional  for  majority 

representation.     The  principle  of  representative  government  does  not 

necessarily  demand,  as  Mr.  Bright  seems  to  imagine,  that  districts  shall 

be  represented  instead  of  men.     What  it  demands  is  that  the  electoral 

machinery  employed  shall  be  such   as  to  secure  an  approximately 

fair  representation  of  electoral  opinion.     We  have  hitherto  secured 

this  by  the  plan  of  variety  of  franchise  and  locality  representation. 

We  have  now  determined  to  alter  one  part  of  our  machinery,  and 
there  is  great  danger  ^  that  if  we  change  one  part  of  our  complicated 
system  without  changing  the  other  parts,  we  put  the  whole  machinery 
out  of  gear.' 

The  chief  and  vital  question  raised  by  the  present  Beform  Bill  is 
this.  Can  the  plan  of  representing  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  com- 
ijiunity  only,  which  could  be  safely  depended  upon  to  give  us  a  good 
JEIouse  of  Commons  approximately  reflecting  the  different  interests  of 
i^he  country  so  long  as  there  existed  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
Xiorough  and  county  franchise — can  this  plan  be  equally  depended 
ujpon  to  give  anything  like  true  representation  of  opinion  when  we 
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have  a  uniform  franchise  over  the  whole  kingdom  ?  It  will,  I  think, 
be  suflScient  to  refer  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  inquire 
how  community  representation  with  a  uniform  firanchise  will  work,  to 
satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point. 

In  Scotland,  the  Tory  voters  are  said  to  form  about  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  electorate.  At  present  they  are  able,  mainly  by  reason 
of  the  restricted  franchise  in  the  counties,  to  secure,  roughly  speakii^, 
one-sixth  of  the  representation.  Owing  to  the  inequality  of  franchise 
the  representation  of  communities  produces  a  suflSciently  true  result. 
But  equalise  the  franchise  and  retain  the  present  system  of  community 
representation,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Even  supposing  the  Tories 
are  by  the  extension  converted  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the 
whole,  they  would  even  then  be  entitled  to  eleven  or  twelve  out 
of  the  sixty-nine  or  seventy  representatives  which  Scotland  is  entitled 
by  population  to  receive ;  but  if  we  seek  to  represent  local  majorities 
only,  what  security  is  there  that  they  will  receive  any  representation 
at  all  ?  The  Liberals  being  five-sixths  of  the  whole  will  conmnand  the 
majority  in  every  district.  It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  as  «Km 
as  we  equalise  the  suJBfrage  in  Scotland  (shape  the  constituencies  as 
you  please),  the  Scotch  Tories  will  not  be  able  to  return  a  single  repre- 
sentative. Or,  suppose  the  Conservatives  were,  contrary  to  expecta* 
tion,  to  succeed  in  winning  three  seats,  then  what  would  be  the  relative 
value  of  the  Tory  and  Liberal  vote  ?  If  one-sixth  of  the  electors  who 
are  Tory  return  three  members,  and  five-sixths  of  the  electors  who 
are  Liberal  return  sixty-seven  members,  then  the  vote  of  every  Liberal 
is  worth  more  than  four  Tory  votes,  for  while  one-aixtb  of  the 
electorate  who  are  Tories  win  three  seats,  an  equal  number  who  are 
Liberals  win  thirteen  seats. 

If  this  instance  be  not  suflScient,  take  Irelaiid.  The  eflFect  of  the 
Eeform  Bill  will  be,  according  to  generally  accepted  statements,  to 
give  in  Ireland  an  electorate  of  which  two-thirds  will  be  Nationalists 
and  one-third  Loyalists.  It  is  further  stated  that,  if  we  adhere  to 
the  present  system  of  giving  a  monopoly  of  the  representation  to  that 
party  which  can  poll  one  more  than  half  the  votes,  then  of  the  101 
Irish  seats  (the  disfranchised  boroughs  of  Sligo  and  Cashel  and  the  Uni- 
versity seats  being  deducted)  not  more  than  fourteen  will  go  to  the 
Loyalists  and  not  less  than  eighty-seven  will  go  to  the  Nationalists. 
What,  then,  does  this  mean  ?  If  the  Nationalists,  who  number  two- 
thirds  of  the  electorate,  obtain  eighty-seven  seats,  the  Loyalists,  who 
are  half  that  number,  would  be  entitled  to  forty-three  and  a  half  seats, 
but  we  have  seen  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  winning  more  than 
fourteen  seats.  What,  then,  is  the  respective  value  of  the  vote  of 
the  two  parties  ?  If  the  one- third  who  are  Loyalists  get  fourteen  seats, 
while  an  equal  number  who  are  Nationalists  get  forty-three,  then  the 
Nationalist  elector  has  three  times  as  much  voting  power  as  th^ 
Loyalist.     Entitled  to  one- third  of  the  representation,  the  Loyalists 
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will  only  have  one-seventh.  Can  any  fiair-minded  person  maintain 
that  a  system  which  produces  such  results  as  these  is  right,  fair^or 
even  defensible  ? 

Such  results  as  these,  however,  are  inevitable  if  people  think  the 
expression  '  to  every  vote  an  equal  value '  refers  to  the  size  of  the 
constituency  and  not  to  the  share  of  the  representation.  If,  however, 
the  formula  means,  not  that  every  elector  shall  be  a  unit  of  an 
equal  electoral  district,  but  that  the  vote  of  every  single  elector 
shall  count  for  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  elector,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  formula  is  not  reaUsed  if,  by  the  system  of  election  we  adopt, 
we  make  the  vote  of  every  Nationalist  in  Ireland  as  powerful  as  three 
Loyalist  votes,  and  in  Scotland  the  vote  of  every  Liberal  outweigh 
the  votes  of  four  Conservatives. 

The  advocates  of  proportional  representation  may  find  some  en- 
couragement in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  recognised 
more  than  once  that  the  principle  of  representing  local  majorities  only 
will  give  in  certain  circumstances  (i.6.  where  the  electorate  has  a  uniform 
character)  a  very  unfair  representation  of  opinion.  He  himself  in- 
troduced the  minority  vote  into  the  Oxford  University  Beform  Act 
of  1854,  and  explained  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1870  that '  beiog 
extremely  desirous  not  to  have  the  colleges  represented  as  integral 
quantities,  we  introduced  the  minority  vote  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  moat  general  representation  thai,  could  be  hadJ  He  has  also 
shown  the  same  desire  to  obtain  general  repi^eaentationy  and  not  the 
representation  of  local  majorities  only,  in  the  constitution  which  he 
has  given  to  Cyprus.  At  the  end  of  1882  it  was  decided  to  give 
Cyprus  representative  institutions.  A  legislative  council  was  created 
in  which  there  were  twelve  members  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
But  the  census  taken  in  1881  revealed  the  fact  that  one  quarter  of  the 
people  were  Mahommedan  and  three-quarters  non-Mahommedan. 
Now,  wishing  to  secure  fair  representation,  what  did  the  Government 
do  ?  Did  they  divide  the  island  into  twelve  districts  each  returning 
one  member  ?  No ;  they  knew  that  such  a  course  would  be  grossly  un- 
fair to  the  Mahommedans,  who,  although  they  were  one  quarter  of  the 
whole,  would  be  of  course  outvoted  in  every  constituency,  and  prac- 
tically disfranchised.  So  the  Government  decided  that  three  of  the 
members  should  be  elected  by  the  Mahommedan  and  nine  by  the 
non-Mahommedan  inhabitants.  No  one  could  possibly  maintain 
that  an  arrangement  such  as  a  representation  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  community  as  opposed  to  the  individual,  which  would  have 
given  all  the  representation  to  the  non-Mahommedans,  would  have 
been  at  all  a  fair  system  of  representation. 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  if  it  is  desirable  to  secure 
the  general  representation  of  the  people  of  Cyprus,  it  should  not  be 
equally  desirable  to  obtain  the  general  representation  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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It  is  obvious  that  if  the  plan  of  repregenting  the  local  majorities, 
Le.  '  the  communities/  had  been  resorted  to  in  Cyprus  one  quarter  of 
the  electors  would  have  been  virtually  disfranchised.  The  question 
which  we  have  to  determine  in  England  to-day  is  this.  Will  not 
the  plan  of  commuuity  representation  as  opposed  to  that  of  indi- 
viduals expose  us  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  same  dangers  of 
disfranchising  large  sections  of  opinion  that  we  have  seen  reason 
to  carefully  guard  against  in  Cyprus,  and  ought  we  not,  if  we  wish 
to  secure  'to  every  vote  an  equal  value,'  aim  at  the  representa- 
tion of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the  community  ? 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  whatever  be  the  end  and 
object  of  Reform,  whether  it  be  '  the  true  representation  of  opinion,' 
as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  asserts ;  or  that  *  the  majority  shall  rule,'  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain-  asserts ;  or  that  the  full  privileges  of  citizenahip 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  largest  number  of  capable  citizens,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  asserts ;  or  whether  it  be  that  we  shall  obtain  a 
better  Legislature,  as  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  the  member  for  Wolverhampton, 
and  every  political  writer  from  Burke  to  Bagehot  assert ;  whether  itte 
the  attainment  of  any  one  of  these  four  objects,  or  the  attainment  of 
all  four  combined,  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  for  secoring^ 
that  end  lies  in  the  application  to  our  electoral  system  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  aims  at  the  representation  of  electors,  and  not  in  that 
which  aims  at  the  representation  of  localities. 

First  let  us  consider  which  principle  is  the  one  to  be  preferred  if 
we  aim  at  the  true  representation  of  opinion  and  at  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  We  may  take  both  these  points  together,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  majority  of  electors  must  get  the  larger  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation if  the  different  portions  of  the  electorate  are  evenly  and  pro- 
portionately represented. 

A  mere  statement,  side  by  side,  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in- 
dividual or  proportional  representation  and  community  or  majority 
representation  will  enable  us  to  see  at  a  glance  which  system  is  most 
likely  to  secure  the  true  representation  of  opinion  and  the  rule  of 
the  majority. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  individual  or  proportional  repre- 
tation  ?   Proportional  representation  means  the  actual  and  exhaustive 
representation  of  the  whole  electorate.     It  means  absolutely  true  re- 
preseutatioD.     It  means  that  if  50,000  voters  shall  be  able  to  elect 
five  representatives,  40,000  voters  shall  be  able  to  elect  four  repre- 
sentatives.    It  means  that  the  Government  shall  be  carried  on  by  the 
whole  number  of  electors  equally  represented,  and  not  by  a  majority 
of  electors  exclusively  represented.     It  does  not  mean  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the   representation  shall  be  given   to  two-thirds  of  the 
electors,  but  that  two-thirds  of  the  electoi-s  shall  have  two-thirds  o( 
the  representation,  and  fne-third  of  the  electors  the  remaining  one- 
third.    The  principle  of  proportional  representation  is,  that  the  vote  oi 
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every  siogle  elector  shall  count  for  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  elector. 
It  insists  that  two  Liberal  votes  shall  count  for  as  much  as  two  Con- 
servative votes,  and  guards  against  the  scandal  of  two  Conservative 
votes  outweighing  three  Liberal  votes.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  will 
ensure  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  absolute  supremacy  in  the 
representation  to  the  majority  of  voters,  it  will  on  the  other  hand 
secure  to  every  large  section  of  opinion  a  representation  in  just  and 
fair  proportion  to  its  strength.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
pure  democracy,  which  proclaims  equality  of  all  and  the  rule  of  the 
majority. 

And  now  what  does  majority  representation  mean  ?  It  means 
that  the  majority  shall  have  everything  and  the  minority  nothing. 
It  means  that,  whether  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  by  each 
constituency  be  large  or  small,  the  whole  of  the  representation  shall 
be  monopolised  by  that  party  which  polls  one  more  than  half  the 
votes,  and  that  party  which  polls  one  less  than  half  the  votes  shall 
have  no  representation  at  all. 

The  difference,  then,  between  proportional  and  majority  represen- 
tation is  obvious.  Proportional  representation  aims  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  individuals,  or  personal  representation.  Majority 
representation  aims  at  the  representation  of  communities,  or  locality 
representation.  The  advocates  of  community  representation  assert 
that  the  wishes  of  the  majority  are  alone  to  be  considered,  while  I 
contend,  with  the  late  Professor  Fawcett,  by  whose  premature  death 
the  advocates  of  proportional  representation  and  the  nation  have 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  that  ^  the  wishes  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity should  be  regarded  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  give  effect  to  them.' 
One  party  asks  for  the  representation  of  a  part,  the  other  dentiand& 
the  representation  of  the  whole.  One  party  recognises  each  consti- 
tuency as  being  in  itself  an  integer,  the  prevailing  sense  of  which 
shall  alone  be  represented;  the  other  party  rebels  against  the 
majority  of  the  constituency  and  the  constituency  itself  being  used 
as  synonymous  expressions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  system 
is  to  be  preferred  if  our  object  is  to  secure  the  true  representation  of 
opinion. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  proportional  representation 
and  true  representation  are  equivalent  terms.  It  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  plan  of  community  representation  not  only  may, 
but  frequently  does,  bring  about  an  absolutely  false  representation  of 
opinion. 

A  very  simple  illustration  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  if  we 
seek  to  represent  the  wishes  of  communities  instead  of  the  wishes  of 
tibe  whole  electorate,  we  have  no  security  agaipst  either  the  political 
extinction  of  the  minority  or  the  establishment  of  a  minority  rule. 

Suppose  in  a  certain  locality  divided  into  three  constituencies, 
each  of  which  returns  one  member,  15,000  electors  vote,  and  that  of 
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ibis  nnmber  10,000  are  Liberals  and  5,000  Conservatives.  Thenif 
every  vote  is  to  have  an  equal  value,  10,000  Liberals  will  retnni  t«o 
representatives,  and  5,000  Conservatives  will  return  one.  But  what 
security  is  there  that  this  will  be  the  result  ? 

Suppose  the  voters  are  divided  between  the  three  coDstitQeDdef 
as  follows : — 


First  constituency 
Second  constituency 
Third  constituency 

Total 


Number  of  litenU      Number  of  ConaemitiTe: 


▼otes 


2,000 
2,000 
6,000 

10,000 


rotes 


Politks  rcpiaai'.^.  I 


2,200  i      ConserratiTe 

2,200  I 

600  '      LilKral 

-—  —  I 
6,000 


That  is  to  say,  one-third  of  the  voters  obtain  two-thirds  of  tk 
representation,  and  that  party  which  in  the  constituencj  has  a 
majority  of  two  to  one  is  in  the  Legislature  in  the  hopeless  minarity 
of  one  to  two. 

Instead  of  every  vote  having  an  equal  value,  every  Conserati^e 
vote  by  this  plan  of  conunonity  representation  counts  for  as  modi  as 
four  Liberal  votes — the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 
completely  overthrown,  and  a  minority  rule  is  set  up.  And  while  the 
above  instance  shows  that  under  this  plan  of  community  repreaeata- 
tion  it  is  possible  that  one-third  of  the  electors  may  obtain  two- 
thirds  of  the  representation,  it  is  equally  possible  that  thej  sM 
receive  no  representation  at  all.  This  depends  on  the  shape  of  the 
boundary  lines.  Let  us  rearrange  the  boundaries  of  the  constitaacies 
so  that  the  voters  are  divided  between  the  three  constituencies  a& 
follows : — 


I  ^'»nit>erj.fLlberul  N'uiuberoJConBerTatirei  poUtfcs repr«r»i 

First  constituency     .  |  3,000  |  2,000  Libenl 

Second  constituency  .  3,0(X)  •  2,(KX)  1  „ 

Third  constituency'    ,  4,000  1,000  „ 

•       Total        .        .  10,000  1  6,000 


Here  the  Conservatives  are  practically  disfranchised  and  politicailj 
extinguished,  and  though  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  repiesentidoa 
are,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  diflFused  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand in  any  constituency  a  local  majority,  shut  out  and  exdnded 
from  obtaining  their  fair  share  of  representation. 

No  one  can  maintain  that  this  is  a  &ir  or  true  repres^tatkio 
of  opinion.  Why  should  3,000  voters  have  a  representntive,  ind 
4,000  voters  have  none,  simply  because  they  live  on  twoadesofa 
boundary  line  instead  of  one  ? 
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The  above  iUustrationB  would,  in  themselves,  be  sufficient  to  kill 
any  new  system  of  representation.  If  the  most  ingenious  critic  could 
bring  against  proportional  representation  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
case  I  have  here  brought  against  the  existing  plan  of  locality  repre- 
sentation, Sir  John  Lubbock's  society  would  not  have  a  single 
adherent.  As  it  is,  gentlemen  of  every  shade  of  opinion  have  not 
hesitated  to  join  his  society,  because,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  declared, 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation  *  is  a  principle  of  fair 
play  to  all  parties  and  opinions  without  distinction ;  it  helps  no 
one  party  or  section  to  bear  down  others,  but  is  for  the  benefit  of 
whoever  is  in  danger  of  being  borne  down.  It  is  therefore  a  principle 
in  which  all  parties  may  concur,  if  they  prefer  permanent  justice  to 
a  temporary  victory.' 

But  something  more  is  wanting  than  the  alleged  perfection  of  a 
rival  scheme  if  we  are  to  attack  with  effect  a  vicious  principle  of 
Parliamentary  election  which  is  defended  with  vehemence  by  states- 
men of  the  type  of  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  has  been  esta- 
blished for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years.  Proof  must  be  forthcoming  as 
to  the  actual  existence  of  great  and  recognised  defects  in  the  working 
of  the  principle,  and  not  only  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  required  proof,  the  only 
difficulty  is  in  the  making  of  selections  from  the  evidence  at  our 
command.  The  statement  of  the  United  States  senator, '  wherever 
you  go  in  the  United  States  you  find  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  that  House  which  was  peculiarly 
intended  to  represent  them,'  is  true  all  the  world  over  wherever  the 
system  of  locality  representation  prevails.  We  have  our  home 
examples,  the  most  striking  of  which  are  well  known,  i.e.  the  general 
election  of  1868,  when  in  Lancashire  a  minority  of  the  electors 
secured  two  representatives  for  every  one  obtained  by  the  majority, 

102,000  Conservatives  electing  22  representatives, 
104,000  Liberals  „       11  representatives; 

and,  more  important  still,  the  general  election  of  1874,  which 
gave  us  a  Parliament  with  a  Conservative  majority  of  50,  although 
the  Liberals  polled  1,400,000  against  the  Conservative  total  of 
1,200,000,  More  striking  examples,  however,  can  be  quoted  from 
abroad. 

The  defects  inherent  in  the  principle  of  community  as  opposed 
to  individual  representation  have  been  shown  most  conspicuously 
by  recent  events  in  Belgium.  In  that  country  the  representatives 
are  elected  by  a  *  general  ticket,'  or  *  scrutin  de  liste ' — i.e.  each 
voter  votes  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are  representatives  to 
be  elected,  giving  to  each  one  vote. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  there  will  be  any  serious  attempt  to 
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applj  the  principles  of  the  general  list  system  to  the  coming  Bedlstri. 
bution  Bill.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  politicians  who  agree 
with  Mr.  Leake's  recent  declaration  when  he  said,  *  Rather  than 
break  the  political  unity  of  Manchester  into  individual  commmiities, 
I  would  accept  in  one  block  the  whole  allotment  of  membeis  to 
Manchester,  whatever  the  number  which  was  allotted  might  be;' 
and  who  further  believe  that  the  difficulties  of  representatiTe 
government  will  be  most  easily  surmounted  by  the  adoption  of  tbis 
system. 

It  will  therefore  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  refer  to  the  working 
of  the  system  as  illustrated  by  Belgium,  in  order  to  show  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we,  profiting  by  their  experience,  should  avoid  their 
mistakes. 

The  result  of  the  Parliamentary  elections  which  were  held  in 
June  1882  was  to  give 

35  seats  to  29,142  Liberals, 
and  only  11    „     „    28,052  Conservatives. 

An  indignant  protest  against  a  system  capable  of  producing  such 
a  result  was  at  once  issued  by  ^  L' Association  Reformiste  Beige'— 
a  young  society  which  had  been  set  on  foot  the  year  before,  with 
the  object  of  substituting  the  principle  of  proportional  for  majority 
representation.  The  Liberals,  who  had  profited  by  this  unfair 
representation,  met  this  protest  issued  by  the  advocates  of  true 
representation  with  the  taunt  that  they  were  infected  with  the 
taint  of  Clericalism,  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  all  true 
Liberals, 

The  recent  elections,  however,  which  were  held  last  June  have 
caused  the  Liberal  party  to  alter  their  attitude  towards  proportional 
representation,  for  if  the  principle  of  majority  representation  helped 
them  in  June  1882,  it  helped  their  opponents  still  more  in  June 
1884.  Their  eyes,  which  were  shut  to  the  unfairness  of  the  system 
so  long  as  they  reaped  the  advantage,  have  been  opened  now  that 
they  are  in  their  turn  the  sufferers ;  for  the  result  of  the  late  Par- 
liamentary election  held  last  June  has  been  to  give 

50  seats  to  27,930  Conservatives, 
and  only  2    „    „    22,117  Liberals; 

i,e.  that  party  which  polled  within  3,000  of  half  the  votes  received 
only  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  the  representation  obtained  by  that 
party  which  polled  less  than  3,000  more  than  half  the  votes ;  or, 
in  other  words,  every  Conservative  vote  counted  for  as  much  as  nine- 
teen Liberal  votes ! 

The  following  table   shows    the    results    of   the    elections  of 
June  1884 :— 
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Coniervativea 


Number  of  rotert 


Number  of 


Liberals 


IJruxellos 

Loiivain 
I  Nirelles 

Bruges 

Ostende 

Ypres  . 

Arlon  . 

Marche 

Neufcbateau 

Virton . 

Dinant. 
I  Namur. 
I  Philippe  ville 


Anvers , 


9,311 

16 

2,340 

5 

1,656 

4 

1,65S 

3 

572 

1 

1,182 

a 

240 

0 

'2&2 

1 

331 

1 

293 

0 

818 

2 

1,825 

4 

605 

2 

6,818 

8 

Total 


27,930 


60 


Namber  of  voters 

Number  of 
seats  won 

7,924 

0 

1241 

0 

1,568 

0 

1,024 

0 

556 

0 

690 

0 

334 

1 

220 

0 

280 

0 

300 

1 

602 

0 

1.622 

0 

536 

0 

6,405 

0 

22,117 

2 

Thus  at  Brussels  the  Conservatives  won  sixteen  seats  with  9,300 
votes :  the  Liberals  with  7,900  got  none  ;  at  Antwerp  the  Conservatives 
with  6,800  votes  won  eight  eeats,  and  the  Liberals  with  5,400  got 
none ;  at  Nivelles  a  majority  of  eighty-seven  in  a  poll  of  3,223  was 
sufficient  to  turn  out  four  Liberals  and  put  in  four  Conservatives ;  and 
in  addition  to  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Nivellep,  where  the  Liberals 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  single  seat,  at  Louvain,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Namur, 
Dinant,  and  Philippeville  the  Liberals  were  utterly  demolished  and 
absolutely  blotted  out  from  the  representation. 

A  month  after  the  election  for  the  Chamber  followed  the  election 
for  the  Senate,  with  an  exactly  opposite  result,  owing  to  the  change 
of  a  few  votes  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  results  of  the  July  election  for  the  Senate  are  stated  in  the 
following  table : — 


Liberals 

ConservBtircs 

1 

XumUcr  of  voters 

.  1        9,617 

Xuml^Mjr  of 
seats  von 

8 

1 
^?uInber  of  voters 

Numl-cr  of 
seats  won 

'  Bruxelles 

8,969 

0 

1  Nivelles 

1,650 

2 

1,662 

0 

i  Gaud   . 

.  ,        3,647 

0 

3,926 

4 

Ostende 

.  1           548 

0 

669 

1 

Soig^iieft 

1,240 

0 

1,366 

2 

Charleroi 

2,855 

3 

2,728 

0 

Ath     . 

.  ,            875 

0 

895 

1 

Liege  . 

.  '        3,800 

4 

2,477 

0 

Huy     . 

058 

1 

696 

0 

Veniers 

1,620 

0 

1,803 

2 

Kamar 

.  '        1,558 

0 

1,746 

2 

Arlon  , 

693 

1        1 

19 

660 

0 

Total 

.  i      28,470 

27,157 

12 
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Now  what  do  these  two  elections  show  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  tliey  followed  each  other  within  the  space  of  one  month. 

In  Jmie  Brassels  elected  sixteen  Conservatives  and  not  a  single 
Liberal  for  the  Chamber,  and  in  July  Brussels  elected  eight  Lib^als 
and  not  a  single  Conservative  for  the  Senate.  Brussels  has  now  six- 
teen Conservatives  in  the  Chamber  and  eight  Liberals  in  the  Senate. 
The  same  constituency  has  thus  instructed  the  deputies  which  it  soids 
to  the  Senate  to  undo  the  work  of  its  representatives  which  it  sent 
only  a  month  before  to  the  Chamber.  On  the  10th  of  June  the  Con- 
'  servatives  have  a  majority  of  1,387  and  sweep  the  board.  On  the 
15th  of  July  the  Liberals  have  a  majority  of  542  and  in  their  turn 
sweep  the  board. 

It  will  also  1)0  observed  by  a  reference  to  the  above  table  that  the 
question  which  party  should  obtain  the  majority  of  the  representation 
in  the  Senate  rested  with  275  Brussels  voters.  If  at  the  July  election 
275  Brussels  voters  had  voted  for  the  Conservative  list  instead  of  the 
Liberal  list,  Brussels  would  have  sent  to  the  Senate  eight  Conserva- 
tives in  place  of  eight  Liberals,  and  the  balance  of  parties  in  the 
Senate  would  have  been  completely  reversed,  27,432  Conservativeg 
carrying  twenty  seats,  while  the  majority  of  28,195  Liberals  would 
have  won  only  eleven  seats :  Le,  a  minority  of  electors  would  have 
secured  two-thirds  of  the  representation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  plan  of  election  which  could 
put  greater  power  into  the  hands  of  a  minority  than  the  system 
which  enables  275  Brussels  electors — ^.e.  ^th  of  the  Brussels  voten;, 
or  Y^th  of  the  whole  number  of  voters — to  decide  whether  the 
majority  or  minority  shall  rule,  A  still  more  flagrant  and  scandalous 
example  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  commxmity  representation  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  security  for  true  representation  and  against  tiie 
undue  power  of  minorities,  was  afforded  by  the  elections  for  the 
Chamber  three  years  ago.  Parties  were  then  so  evenly  balanced  in 
the  Chamber  that  the  question  which  party  should  be  in  office 
depended  on  the  complexion  of  the  contingent  sent  by  the  city  of 
Ghent  to  the  popular  assembly.  If  Grhent  sent  eight  Liberals,  the 
ootmtry  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  Liberal  Administration; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sent  eight  Conservatives,  a  Conservative 
Government  would  be  installed  in  power.  The  Liberals  of  Ghent 
carried  their  list  by  a  majority  of  forty,  and  an  era  of  liberal 
Administration  was  secured.  But  if  twenty-one  electors  had  changed 
sides,  the  Conservatives  would  have  won  the  Ghent  election,  and  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  would  have  been  Conservative  instead  of 
Liberal  I  Surely  a  system  which  is  capable  of  producing  such  results 
as  these  cannot  be  defended  by  those  who  affect  to  wish  for  the  tzue 
representation  of  opinion.  The  fact  that  the  change  of  a  few  votes 
from  one  side  to  the  other  may  entirely  alter  the  whole  result  of  the 
election,  necessarily  imports  into  election  contests  every  artifice  which 
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may  win  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  a  solitary  vote.  An  election 
contest  thus  becomes  a  battle  for  life  and  death.  Cormption,  in- 
timidation, unscrupulous  flattery,  reckless  promises,  are  the  necessary 
features  of  a  contest  in  which  the  victors  gain  everything  and  the 
losers  are  *  frapp^  de  mort  politique.' 

Let  those  who  seem  to  think  that  because  we  are  obliged  to  legis- 
late by  a  majority  it  is  also  necessary  (for  some  strange  unexplained 
reason)  that  the  majority  should  alone  be  represented,  and  who  seem 
to  see  in  local  majority  representation  a  security  against  the  undue 
power  of  minorities— let  them  recall  the  Ghent  example  and 
remember  how,  under  a  system  of  majority  representation,  twenty 
electors  in  Ghent,  and  these  probably  the  most  corrupt  of  the  whole 
population,  had  the  power  of  deciding  which  party  should  be  in  office. 

I  have  referred  at  length  to  these  examples  because  the 
system  of  election  in  Belgium  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  some 
of  our  politicians  wish  to  establish  here.  Beference  to  the  table  of 
elections  for  June  will  show  that  the  constituencies  resemble  in 
their  variety  the  constituencies  that  wiU  be  established  in  England,  if 
those  politicians  who  are  in  favour  of  community  representation  and 
against  the  subdivision  of  large  towns  into  wards  succeed  in  forcing 
the  adoption  of  their  views  upon  Parliament :  e.g.  Ostende,  Arlon, 
Marche,  Neufchateau,and  Virton  return  one  member,  Philippeville  and 
Dinant  return  two  members,  Bruges  and  Ypres  three,  Mvelles  and 
Namur  four,  Louvain  five,  Antwerp  eight,  and  Brussels  sixteen,  the 
very  same  sort  of  arrangement  as  would  obtain  in  England  if  redistri- 
bution is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  towns  are  not  to  be 
broken  up  into  wards. 

The  obvious  abuses  of  the  system  existing  in  Belgium  led  three 
years  ago  to  the  formation  of  L'Association  B6formiste  Beige,  a  society 
which  aims  at  substituting  the  principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  existing  principle  of  majority  representation. 

M.  Albert  Nyssens,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  at  their  annual 
meeting  last  year  said : — 

If  two  years  ago  the  question  had  been  asked,  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  pro- 
portional representation  P  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  answered  that  they 
bad  no  opinion  at  all.  It  had  never  occurred  to  the  generality  of  electors  to  doubt 
that  if  at  an  election  4,000  votes  got  eight  representatives  and  3,099  got  none,  that 
everything  was  not  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  electoral  systems. 

in  January  1882  they  started  a  fortnightly  paper  called  La 
It&prSsentation  ProportiarmeUe,  They  now  issue  a  most  admirable 
monthly  pamphlet  under  the  same  title,  which  is  well  worth  the  study 
of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question.  How  can  we  obtain  true 
representation  ?  A  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Belgium, 
representing  the  moRt  different  opinions,  and  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  have  joined  the  association.  A  great  part  of  the  press 
supports  it,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  long  the 
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views  of  the  association  will,  by  the  weight  of  their  own  inherent 
justice,  force  themselves  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  people. 

In  Switzerland  also  the  general  list  system  obtains.  It  works  here 
as  unsuccessfully  as  in  Belgium.  This  appears  from  observing  how 
often  the  decisions  of  its  representative  assembly  are  overturned  upon 
subsequent  reference  to  the  nation  at  large  under  the  system  known 
as  the  Referendum. 

In  July  1882  a  law  voted  by  a  majority  of  the  Swiss  Parliament 
was  rejected  at  the  Referendum  by  247,629  to  69,432 — i,e.  by  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  voters. 

A  repudiation  no  less  striking  was  supplied  by  Geneva  a  few 
years  before.  In  1878  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva, 
consisting  of  Radical  members  only,  and  notoriously  representing 
the  bare  majority  of  the  electors,  decided  by  a  majority  of  one  to 
submit  a  measure  revising  their  constitution  to  the  popular  vote. 
The  vote  was  taken  on  the  6th  of  October,  1878,  with  the  result  that 
it  was  rejected  by  8,758  votes  to  2,593,  or  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  voters. 

In  November  1882  a  Federal  measure  relating  to  education  was 
rejected  by  317,000  to  170,000,  or  by  two-thirds  of  the  voters. 

Last  May,  four  important  measures  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  representative  assembly  by  large  majorities  were  rejected  by 
majorities  of 

214,513  aj^inst  160,838 

100,r>49      „      174,132 

202,637       „      159,216 

219,198       „      136,000. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  scandalous  discrepancy  between  tbe 
votes  of  the  people's  representatives  and  the  votes  of  the  people  them- 
selves ?     The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
community  representation  gives  a  false  representation  of  opinion. 
In  an  interesting  letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
it  is  pointed  out  that  an  assembly  elected  by  means  of  the  ^  scrutin 
de  liste '  (by  means  of  which  the  winning  party  are  able  to  monopolise 
the  representation)  may  perfectly  well    only  represent   the  bare 
majority  of  the  electors,  and  that  when  elected  it  is  obliged  to  adopt 
any  decision  which  may  seem  good  to  a  majority  of  one.     *  Our  laws 
thus  permit  that  the  representatives  of  a  bare  quarter  of  our  citizens 
should  make  the  laws,  decree  the  taxes,  and  impose  them  upon  the 
country.'  There,  the  writer  says,  is  the  source  of  the  evil.    Where,  he 
asks,  is  the  remedy  ?     He  finds  it  in  the  application  to  their  electoi^ 
system  of  the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  under  which 
a  contested  election  would  no  longer  be  a  battle  for  life  and  death, 
in  which  one  party  gets  everything  and  the  other  nothing,  but  a  rule 
of  proportion  which  will  secure  to  every  vote  an  equal  value. 

Public  opinion  in  Switzerland  has  been  much  excited  by  these 
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successive  rejections  of  important  laws  which  have  been  passed  by 
large  Parliamentary  majorities. 

It  is  recognised  that  a  continuance  of  such  scandals  will  constitute 
a  direct  menace  to  representative  government  itself,  and  those  who 
believe  in  the  virtues  of  representative  government,  and  who  ascribe 
the  cause  of  the  evil  to  the  false  method  of  election,  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  establish  a  system  which  will  ensure  an 
absolutely  true  representation  of  the  electoral  body  and  are  busily 
advocating  the  principles  of  proportional  representation. 

Important  Parliamentary  action  has  already  been  taken  to  im- 
prove their  electoral  system.  Last  June  M.  Zemp  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  National  Council  in  favour  of  applying  the  principle  of  pro- 
portional representation  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  Federal 
Assembly.  The  introduction  of  this  resolution,  after  a  most  import- 
ant debate  which  lasted  over  four  sittings,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
proposal,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  Council,  by  a  majority 
of  89  to  40,  to  refer  M.  Zemp's  proposal,  together  with  the  various 
other  schemes  which  had  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  debate,  to 
the  Federal  Council,  with  the  request  that  the  Federal  Coimcil 
should  investigate  into  the  methods  of  representation  that  had  been 
proposed,  and  present  a  report  in  the  following  session,  which  would 
be  the  first  session  of  the  new  National  Council.  We  shall  watch  for 
the  presentation  of  this  report  with  much  interest,  *  Never,'  writes 
yL  Jules  Gfeller  to  the  Belgian  Association,  *  never  has  the  question 
of  proportional  representation  assumed  so  large  a  place  in  the  con 
sideration  of  the  Swiss  people ;  never  has  it  received  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Legislature  the  honours  of  so  serious  an  attention,  or  provoked 
such  remarkable  debates.' 

It  may  be  said  that  these  scandals  to  which  I  have  referred  woidd 
have  been  avoided  if  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  the  single  district 
plan  had  prevailed  instead  of  the  general  list.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  general  list  system  was  deliberately 
adopted  in  Switzerland  because  the  single  district  plan  was  proved 
to  give  false  representation.  The  town  of  Geneva  was  originally 
divided  for  electoral  purposes  into  four  wards,  in  the  same  way  that 
it  is  suggested  that  our  big  towns  should  be  divided  now. 

At  the  election  of  1841,  although  the  aggregate  Liberal  vote 
greatly  exceeded  the  Conservative  vote,  the  Conservatives  won  three 
out  of  the  four  constituencies  into  which  the  town  was  divided.  The 
Liberals,  being  unduly  concentrated,  carried  one  ward  by  an  enormous 
majority,  the  vote  being  almost  unanimous;  while  in  the  three 
other  wards  the  Conservatives  carried  their  candidate  with  very 
narrow  majorities,  and  thus  a  minority  of  electors  obtained  three- 
fourths  of  the  representation.  This  scandalous  misrepresentation  of 
the  true  opinion  of  Geneva  led  to  street  riots  and  a  state  of  things 
approaching  to  civil  war,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Vol.  XVL— No.  94.  3  T 
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general  list  sjstem.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  if  we  adopt  this 
single  district  plan,  that  we  shall  repeat  in  many  of  our  large  towns 
the  experience  of  Geneva.  It  is  said  that  the  reason  why  the  fighting 
Conservatives  have  decided  to  go  in  for  the  single  district  plan  is 
that  they  believe  they  will  obtain,  at  the  next  elections  at  any  rate, 
a  monopoly  of  the  purely  agricultural  districts,  and  that  they  may 
also  get  a  larger  share  of  the  town  representation  than  they  are  en* 
titled  by  their  numbers  to  receive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberal 
votes  are  unduly  concentrated  in  particular  districts,  while  the  Con- 
servative votes  are  more  evenly  diffused  over  the  remaining  districts ; 
and  that,  therefore,  if  the  single  district  plan  be  established,  the 
Conservatives  may  hope,  after  the  example  of  Greneva,  to  ride  into 
power  with  a  majority  of  the  representation  on  the  back  of  a  minoiity 
vote.  That  this  hope  should  be  avowed  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  single  district  plan  by  no  means  secures  true  representation. 

It  is  moreover  significant  that  at  the  very  same  time  that  Switzer- 
land abandoned  the  district  system  for  that  of  the  general  list,  on 
the  ground  that  the  district  system  gave  a  sham  representation,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  abandoned  elections  by  general  Usts 
in  favour  of  elections  by  single  districts. 

Formerly,  members  of  Congress  in  the  several  states  were  elected 
by  *a  general  ticket.'   This  plan  proved  to  be  *  a  complete  and  perfect 
mode  of  stifling  the  voice  of  the  minority  within  the  state.'    That 
party  which  was  able  to  obtain  a  majority  of  a  few  vot^s  in  such  a 
state  as  New  York  might  send  twenty-five  or  thirty  members  to 
Congress,  while  the  large  mass  of  the  minority  voters  were  not  able 
to  secure  a  single  representative.     This  injustice  being  recognised. 
Congress  passed  a^  law  providing  that  Congressmen  should  be  elected 
by  single  districts.     The  object  of  this  change  was  to  enable  the 
minority  to  have  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.     Congress 
wishing  ^  that  the  people  should  rule  themselves  by  the  laws  in  the 
making  of  which  all  should  participate,'  passed  the  law  of  1842. 
^  As  no  better  way,'  writes  Mr.  Stetson,  an  American  Reformer,  •  had 
yet  been  invented,  it  was  thought  that  by  choosing  representatives 
by  the  single   district  plan  a  less  number  of  persons  would  be  dis- 
franchised. ^  At  that  time,'  he  adds,  *  proportional  representation  had 
not  been  thought  of.' 

That  the  object  which  Congress  had  in  view  in  1842,  viz.  that 
*  the  people  should  rule  themselves  by  the  laws  in  the  making  of 
which  all  should  participate,'  has  been  realised  by  the  substitution  of 
the  single  district  plan  for  the  general  ticket  is  not  even  maintained 
by  Congress  itself.  A  most  interesting  report  on  the  working  of  the 
single  district  plan  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  appointed  in  1869,  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  single  district  plan  had  been  introduced,  to  inquire 
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into  the  subject  of  representative  reform.     This  committee  referred 
in  their  report  to  the  single  district  plan  in  the  following  terms : — 

It  has  not  secured  fair  lepresentation  of  political  interests,  and  it  has  continued 
in  existence,  in  a  somewhat  mitigated  form,  the  evils  of  the  plan  of  election  by 
general  ticket,  which  it  superseded.  Still,  one  body  of  organised  electors  in  a  dis- 
trict vote  down  another;  electoral  corruption  is  not  effectually  checked,  and  the 
general  result  is  unfair  representation  of  political  interests  in  the  popular  House  of 
Congress.  Besides,  the  single  district  plan  has  called  into  existence  inconveniences 
pecidiar  to  itself,  and  which  did  not  attach  to  the  former  plan.  It  excludes  from 
Congress  men  of  ability  and  merit,  whose  election  was  possible  before,  and  thus 
exerts  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  constitution  of  the  House.  Two  causes  operate 
to  this  end :  in  the  first  place,  no  man  who  adheres  to  a  minority  in  any  particular 
district  can  be  returned ;  and  next,  great  rapidity  of  change  is  produced  by  fluctua- 
tion of  party  power  in  the  districts.  Again,  the  single  district  system  gives  rise  to 
gerrymandering  in  the  States  in  the  formation  of  districts.  Single  districts  will 
abnost  always  be  unfairly  made.  They  will  be  formed  in  the  interest  of  party, 
and  to  secure  an  unjust  measure  of  power  to  their  authors,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  each  successive  district  apportionment  will  be  more  unjust  than  its  predecessor. 
Parties  will  retaliate  upon  each  other  whenever  possible.  The  disfranchisement 
suffered  through  one  decade  by  a  political  party  may  be  repeated  upon  it  in  the 
next  veith  increased  severity ;  but  if  it  shall  happen  to  have  power  in  the  Legisla- 
ture when  the  new  apportionment  for  the  State  is  to  be  made,  it  will  take  signal 
vengeance  for  its  wrongs,  and  in  its  turn  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  persecution. 

The  single  district  system  was  thus  recognised  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  system  of  voting  at  large,  but  even  this  system,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  failed  to  give  true  representation. 
If  anything  more  were  wanting  to  confirm  [and  strengthen  my  conten- 
tion, that  the  chances  of  securing  the  true  representation  of  electoral 
opinion  under  the  system  of  local  majority  representation  depend  on 
nothing  more  certain  than  the  veriest  hazard,  it  will  be  supplied  by 
the  following  quotation  from  a  speech  made  in  Congress  by  the  late 
President  Garfield,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. In  the  course  of  a  remarkable  speech,  delivered  in  support 
of  a  motion  for  the  election  of  Congressmen  by  the  cumulative  vote, 
he  said : — 

"WTien  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1862  the  state  of  Ohio  had 
a  clear  Republican  majority  of  about  25,000,  but  by  the  adjustment  and  distribution 
of  political  power  in  the  state  there  were  fourteen  Democratic  representatives  upon 
this  floor  and  only  five  Eepublicans.  The  state  that  cast  nearly  250,000  Republican 
votes  as  against  225,000  Democratic  votes  was  represented  in  the  proportion  of  five 
Republicans  and  fourteen  Democrats  t 

In  the  next  Congress  there  was  no  great  political  change  in  the  popular  vote 
of  Ohio — ^a  change  of  only  20,000 — but  the  result  was  that  seventeen  Republican 
members  were  sent  here  &om  Ohio  and  only  two  Democrats. 

We  find  that  only  so  small  a  change  as  20,000  changed  the  representatives  in 
Congress  from  fourteen  Democrats  and  five  Republicans  to  seventeen  Republicans 
and  two  Democrats ! 

Now  no  man,  whatever  his  politics,  can  justly  defend  a  system  that  may  ia 
theory,  and  frequentiy  does  in  practice,  produce  such  results  as  these. 

My  next  endeavour  will  be  to  show  that  if  the  object  of  reform  is, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  asserts,  to  bring  about  an  increase  of  citizenship, 

3x2 
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it  will  be  attained  far  more  completely  through  the  adoption  of  the* 
proportional  principle  than  by  any  system  of  majority  representation* 

According  to  Aristotle,  ^  the  full  and  complete  definition  of  a 
citizen  is  confined  to  those  who  participate  in  the  governing  power/ 
'^He  who  is  entrusted  with  this  privilege,'  i.6.  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  ^is  more  than  others  invested  with  the 
powers  of  a  citizen.' 

It  is  seemingly  a  common  belief  that  as  soon  as  a  man  has  a  vote 
he  is  at  once  admitted  to  participation  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
This  is,  however,  a  complete  delusion.  It  does  not  by  any  meana 
follow  that  participation  in  the  governing  power  is  secured  by  the 
mere  bestowal  of  a  vote.  To  have  a  vote  is  of  course  absolutely 
essential,  but  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Aristotle's  definition,  it  is 
not  only  essential  that  a  man  should  have  a  vote,  but  that  he  should 
be  able,  by  means  of  his  vote,  to  give  effectual  expression  to  the 
opinions  which  he  may  entertain.  If  the  object  of  reform  is  to  foster 
and  increase  the  spirit  of  citizenship,  the  number  of  names  on  the 
electoral  roll  is  not  so  important  as  the  number  of  electors  who,  owing 
to  the  effective  use  they  can  make  of  their  vote,  are  conscious  of  & 
direct  participation  in  the  governing  power.  This,  the  qwedity 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  suffrage,  is  the  consideration  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  That  elector  who  feels  that  by  his  vote  he  can  secure 
the  return  of  a  representative  in  sympathy  with  himself,  is  conscious 
of  a  direct  participation  in  the  governing  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  elector  who  knows  that  his  vote  will  be  thrown  away  if  he  tries 
to  elect  some  one  who  will  represent  his  opinions,  is  conscious,  not 
of  any  participation  in  the  governing  power,  but  of  exclusion  from 
all  such  participation.     . 

If,  then,  we  are  anxious  about  the  numb;)r  of  electors  who  value 
their  vote  as  a  means  of  securing  the  representation  of  their  opinicms 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  must  be  careful  to  adopt  some  system 
of  election  which  will  secure  that  the  vote  of  every  individual  elector 
shall  count  for  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  elector ;  for  if  a  system 
of  election  be  adopted  which  allows  the  votes  of  one  set  of  electors  to 
count  for  more  than  the  votes  of  another  set  of  electors,  as  would  be  the 
case,  for  instance,  if  two-thirds  of  the  voters  were  allowed  to  monopo- 
lise the  Legislature,  and  no  representation  at  all  was  g^ven  the 
minority  of  one-third,  then  a  privileged  class  is  at  once  set  up,  and 
the  electors  who  belong  to  the  unrepresented  third,  so  far  from  en- 
joying the  rights  of  citizenship,  are  politically  enslaved.  For  if  the 
only  use  of  a  vote  to  every  individual  voter  of  one-third  of  the  entire 
electorate  is  to  be  outvoted,  then  it  is  evident  that  his  enfranchise- 
ment is  nothing  better  than  a  fraud,  and  that  he  is  robbed  of  the 
substance  of  that  privilege  which  is  a  fundamental  attribute  of  com- 
plete citizenship. 

The  inseparable  objection  to  locality  representation  is  that  in 
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every  constituency  there  must  always  be  a  large  number  of  electors 
who  are  deprived  of  all  participation  in  the  governing  power.  For 
instance,  in  great  part  of  Ireland  the  loyal  electors,  if  we  persist  in 
representing  places  and  not  men,  will  be  absolutely  disfranchised. 
They  will  have  votes,  it  is  true,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  make 
their  votes  eflfectual ;  and  tims  they  will  be  deprived  of  all  participa- 
tion in  the  governing  power. 

The  late  President  Garfield,  speaking  in  Congress  on  this  very 
point,  used  these  words  : 

In  my  judgment  it  is  the  weak  point  in  the  theory  of  representative  government^ 
as  now  organised  and  administered,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are  perma- 
nently disfranchised.  There  are  about  30,000  Democratic  voters  in  my  district,  and 
they  have  been  voting  for  the  last  forty  years  without  any  more  hope  of  gaining  a 
representative  on  this  floor  than  of  having  one  in  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

That  is  to  say,  30,000  voters  in  one  district  were,  owing  to  a  system 
of  election  which  aimed  at  the  representation  of  localities  and  not  of 
electors,  absolutely  and  completely  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Now  this  must  always  be  the  case  with  locality  representation. 
It  is  impossible  to  devise  a  system  of  election  for  the  representation 
of  localities,  and  not  electors,  which  does  not  deprive  large  numbers 
of  men  of  those  very  privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  highest 
form  of  citizenship. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  objection  cannot  be  very  important,  inas- 
much as  the  practice  referred  to  exists  now  and  has  existed  for  upwards 
of  six  hundred  years.  That,  however,  is  no  answer.  The  governing 
consideration  of  all  former  Reform  Bills  has  been,  not  the  right  of  the 
individual,  but  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  now  ap- 
pears, from  the  tone  of  recent  discussions  on  reform,  that  the  govern- 
ing consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  public  is  not  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  right  of  the  individual.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  later  on  why  the  principle  of  personal  or  propor- 
tional representation  is  more  likely  to  give  us  a  better  Legislature 
than  any  system  of  majority  representation.  My  present  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  if  it  be  the  right  of  every  capable  citizen  to  have  as 
Dearly  as  possible  an  equal  share  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
any  system,  such  as  that  of  locality  representation,  which  fails  to 
secure  such  equal  share,  fails  also  in  the  object  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  taught  us  to  keep  in  view. 

It  mubt  be  obvious  that  the  number  of  elestors  left  without 
representation  must  necessarily  be  much  smaller  under  a  system  of 
proportional  representation  than  under  the  present  plan  of  locality 
representation.  Take  Liverpool  as  an  example.  •  If  Liverpool  is  to 
obtain  the  amount  of  representation  it  is  entitled,  on  a  population 
basis,  to  receive,  it  will  have  ten  members.  Suppose  all  the  electors 
•on  the  register  now  in  force  vote,  and  the  election  is  conducted  on 
the  proportional  principle,  then,  as  60,000  electors  have  to  elect 
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ten  members,  any  group  of  citizens  numbering  5,455  can,  if  they 
unite  their  votes  on  any  particular  candidate,  make  themselTes 
certain  of  his  return,  because  the  remaining  54,545  votes  cannot  be 
so  distributed  as  to  give  as  many  as  5,455  to  more  than  nine  others. 

Now  the  consequence  of  allowing  the  electors  of  Liverpool  to 
group  themselves  into  ten  personal  districts,  instead  of  cutting  them 
up  into  ten  rigid  territorial  districts,  is  that  every  elector  who  can 
unite  with  5,454  other  electors  can  ensure  the  return  of  the  candidate 
of  his  choice. 

But  imder  the  majority  system  the  result  is  very  different,  for  if 
Liverpool  is  kept  as  one  constituency,  then  that  party  which  can  poll 
one  more  than  half  the  votes  monopolises  the  representation,  and 
that  party  which  polls  one  less  than  half  gets  no  representation  at 
all.  If  30,001  vote  one  way,  and  29,999  vote  the  other,  then  the 
large  number  of  29,999  are  absolutely  deprived  of  all  participation 
in  the  governing  power.  If,  again,  Liverpool  is  divided  into  wards, 
then  there  is  no  security,  as  has  been  before  explained,  either  that 
the  minority  of  electors  will  not  get  a  majority  of  the  representatiaD, 
or  that  the  minority  of  electors  will  get  any  representation  at  alL 

But  if  citizenship  is  only  complete  in  proportion  as  the  vote  has 
value,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  vote  of  every  elector  shall 
count  for  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  elector,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  every  elector  shall  have  the  largest  possible  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  the  use  he  shall  make  of  it. 

Under  the  majority  system  every  elector^  is  obliged  to  vote  for 
the  party  candidate,  or  throw  away  his  vote.  ^  How  many  electors 
^re  there,  I  wonder,'  said  Mr.  Mill  in  the  House  of  Commons,^ in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  are  represented  by  the  person  whom,  if  they 
had  a  free  choice,  they  would  h^ve  themselves  selected  to  represent 
them  ?  In  many  constituencies  probably  not  one.'  We  talk  of  the 
free  and  independent  elector  as  if  he  existed.  In  America  his  non- 
existence is  a  matter  of  oonmion  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Cridge,  of 
San  Francisco,  who  has  recently  written  a  very  able  pamphlet  in  sap- 
port  of  proportional  representation,  remarks  : — 

There  can  be  no  representation  where  the  choice  is  not  unrestricted.  The  tm- 
Teller  has  the  option  of  giving  his  purse  to  the  highwayman  to  save  his  life,  but  he 
haa  no  choice :  neither  have  the  people  as  between  the  two  or  three  parties  to  which 
they  are  practically  restricted.  Suppose  a  man  who  wanted  to  get  married  wa& 
not  allowed  to  look  out  for  himself,  but  sets  of  persons  calling  them^elTed  his 
friendS;  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  selected  in  some  zigzag,  incomprehen&ble 
manner,  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  select  two  or  three  women,  one  of  whom  he 
most  marry,  or  remain  single.  They  first  bring  him  one  with  the  smaU-pox,  whom 
he  indignantly  rejects.  Another  set  introduce  him  to  one  who  is  blind  and  deai^ 
with  a  similar  result.  After  which  a  third  set  bring  him  a  lunatic.  If  the  man 
gives  up  his  marriage  project  altogether  he  is  denounced  as  imreasonably  particular. 
.Vnd  so  politicians  denounce  those  who  stay  away  from  the  polls  in  preference  to 
voting  for  the  choice  of  other  persons.  The  people  have  the  same  right  to  dirttt 
selection  of  their  political  representatives  and  associates  that  they  have  to  select 
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their  personal  friends,  their  businesB  agents,  or  their  wives.  It  is  as  reasonable  to 
require  that  I  should  associate  personally  with  my  next-door  neighbour,  as  to  be 
politically  associated  with  him  by  being  represented  by  the  same  person,  though 
politically  opposed ;  nor  should  I  he  prevented  hy  topographical  lines  from  having  a 
representative  in  common  with  other  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  city  or  the  State 
toith  whose  views  I  concur,  I  have  the  same  right  to  choose  a  representative  that 
I  have  to  choose  a  grocer,  a  clerk,  a  companion,  or  a  wife,  provided,  necessarily, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  desire  the  same  person. 

No  less  strong  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stetson,  another  American 
pamphleteer,  who  maintains  that  if  we  are  to  have  true  representa- 
tion 

the  voters  must  both  select  and  elect  their  representative.  But  how  can  they  select 
him  through  the  present  mechanism  ?  The  situation  is  as  follows : — We  must 
belong  to  a  great  party  or  else  it  is  useless  to  select  any  one  to  vote  for.  This 
great  party  requires  the  whole  time  of  its  managers,  who  soon  get  to  be  profes- 
sional politicians.  They  can  control  conventions,  and  nominate  whom  they  please. 
Nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  voters  is  and  must  be  occupied  in  other  ways.  If  a 
nomination  fails  to  suit  them,  they  cannot  organise,  in  the  short  time  before  the 
election,  and  make  a  new  one  with  any  hope  of  success.  Generally  it  would  '  split 
the  party.'  Politics  has  come  to  be  a  great  business.  It  requires  capital  to  run 
it  The  voters  must  do  the  work  laid  out  by  the  bosses,  just  as  the  workmen  in  a 
mine  or  factory.  If  they  insist  on  having  something  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  set 
up  a  new  candidate,  they  are  locked  out.  The  monopolists  saw  long  ago  what  the 
people  do  not  yet  see.  Th^  saw  that  by  compelling  a  body  of  men  to  vote  for  two 
candidates  in  two  separate  districts,  when  they  have  only  enough  votes  to  elect  one, 
their  votes  would  count  for  nothing.  They  saw  that  this  voting  by  districts,  com- 
bined with  the  necessity  of  getting  a  majority  at  the  ballot-box,  would  render  the 
ballot  worthless  to  any  one  except  the  monopolists  themselves. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Stetson  says : — 

The  cry  at  elections  is, '  Don^t  throw  your  vote  away.'  Why  should  a  man  who 
has  principles  be  compelled  to  throw  away  his  vote  in  trying  to  elect  some  one  who  will 
represent  those  principles  f  If  a  certain  number  of  men  can  and  do  elect  a  repre- 
sentative when  an  equal  number  have  their  votes  thrown  away,  then  they  are  not 
free  men,  they  are  to  that  extent  restrained  and  enslaved. 

Professor  Ware,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  also  shows  how 
this  absence  of  freedom  engenders  utter  indifference  as  to  politics. 
*  Though  nominally  free  to  vote  for  whom  he  pleases,  the  knowledge 
that  his  vote  is  thrown  away  unless  it  is  given  for  the  regular  candi- 
dates binds  him  hand  and  foot.    He  finds  himself  obliged  to  choose 
among  candidates  for  none  of  whom  he  probably  cares  a  farthing,  so 
that  indifference  to  his  more  important  public  duties  follows  fast  his 
distaste  for  the  more  obscure  {i.e.  attendance  at  primary  meetings 
and  nominating  caucuses).     He  soon  cares  as  little  to  go  to  the  poll 
as  to  go  to  the  caucus ; '  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Courtney  has  pointed  out  in 
a  former  article  contributed  to  this  review,  the  political  energies  of 
large  sections  of  the  community  are  condemned  to   atrophy   and 
extinction,   for,  unless  men  know   that  their  vote   can   be   made 
effectual,  the  right  to  vote  is  not  appreciated,  and  the   so-called 
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privilege  of  citizenship  assumes  in  their  opinion  the  appearance  of  a 
bitter  mockery. 

I  claim  to  have  now  proved  that  if  the  object  of  reform  be  true 
representation  of  electoral  opinion,  or  increase  of  citizenship,  the 
principle  of  proportional  as  opposed  to  locality  representation  has 
overwhelming  claims  upon  our  allegiance. 

Locality  representation  sins  both  against  justice  and  against 
liberty,  for  it  is  contrary  to  justice  that  one  set  of  electors  should  be 
robbed  of  their  fair  share  of  representation,  which  belong  to  them 
by  right  of  numbers,  in  order  that  another  set  of  electors  should 
have  more  than  their  due,  and  it  is  contrary  to  every  idea  of  liberty 
that  it  should  be  impossible  for  an  elector  to  vote  with  any  chance  of 
success  for  a  candidate  unless  he  is  named  by  the  party  managers. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  which  system  of 
representation  is  to  be  preferred  if  the  object  of  reform  be  a  better 
legislature  ?  This  is  the  most  important  question  of  all,  as  on  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  hope  of  good  government 
depends. 

What,  then,  is  a  good  House  of  Commons  ?  Let  us  go  to  Borke 
and  Russell  for  a  reply. 

According  to  Burke,  <  the  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  House  of 
Commons  consists  in  its  being  the  express  image  of  the  feelings  of 
the  nation.' 

According  to  Russell,  the  House  of  Commons  '  as  a  representative 
body  should  be  the  image  of  the  represented ; '  and,  secondly,  as  a 
deliberative  assembly,  it  should  include  among  its  members  a  large 
proportion  of  gentlemen  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  independence 
of  character. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  show  over  again  that  as  soon  as  we 
have  a  uniform  electorate  we  have  no  security,  unless  we  substitute 
proportional  for  majority  representation,  that  large  and  important 
sections  of  opinion,  entitled  by  their  numbers  to  a  considerable  share 
in  the  representation,  shall  receive  any  representation  at  all. 

It  is  almost  certain,  that  with  a  uniform  household  suffrage  the 
representation  of  local  majorities  will,  over  extensive  areas,  be  of  an 
almost  exclusively  uniform  character.  We  may  look  for  a  solid  vote 
from  Scotland,  a  solid  vote  from  Wales,  and  an  almost  solid  vote  from 
Ireland.  In  all  these  territories,  that  party  which  is  in  a  minority, 
and  entitled  by  its  numbers  to  considerable  representation,  will  he 
almost  entirely  unrepresented  and  practically  disfranchised.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  a  state  of  things  more  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  or  one  more  likely  to  lead  to  grave  and  serious  consequences. 
A  similar  state  of  things  in  America  led  to  the  violence  that  faroiigfat 
about  the  Civil  War. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Bright  repeated  again  last  year  at  Keigfaky 
his  old  statement,  by  which  he  claims  to  have  demolished  John  Stuart 
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Mill  and  his  views  on  proportional  representation,  to  the  effect 
that  if  prop  ortional  representation  had  been  the  practice  of  the  States, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  abolish  slavery. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Bright  is  that  if  proportional  representation 
bad  been  the  principle  on  which  their  elections  had  been  conducted, 
slavery  would'  have  been  abolished,  and  the  Civil  War  would  never 
have  taken  place. 

In  an  able  article  contributed  to  the  ATnerican  Law  Revieiv  by 
Professor  Ware  it  is  deliberately  stated : — 

Could  the  principle  of  proportional  representation  have  been  recognised  in  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Representatives  twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have 
introduced  into  Congress  a  large  number  of  Northern  Democrats  and  Southern 
Whigs,  occupying  a  middle  ground,  and  holding  the  balance  of  power — men  out 
offawur  at  hornet  ^^  strong  enough  both  in  numbers  and  position  to  check  the 
violence  that  led  at  last  to  the  Civil  War, 

This  statement  has  been  emphatically  accepted  and  endorsed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  in  their  report  on  representative  reform,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  According  to  that  report,  the 
declared  opinion  of  the  picked  and  chosen  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  is — 

The  absence  of  the  cumulative  vote  in  the  States  of  the  South,  when  rebellion 
was  plotted,  and  when  open  steps  were  taken  to  break  the  union,  was  unfortunate, 
for  it  would  have  held  the  union  men  of  those  States  together,  and  given  them 
voice  in  the  electoral  colleges  and  in  Congress. 

But  they  were  fearfully  overborne  by  the  plurality  rule  of  elections,  and  were 
svsept  forward  by  the  course  of  events  into  impotency  or  open  hostility  to  our 
cause.  By  that  rule  they  were  shut  out  of  the  electoral  colleges.  Dispersed,  un- 
organised, unrepresented,  witheut  due  voice  and  power,  they  could  interpose  no 
effectual  resistance  to  secession  and  to  Civil  War ;  their  leaders  were  struck  down  at 
vayust  elections,  and  could  not  speak  or  act  for  them  in  their  own  States  or  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation. 

By  facts  well  known  to  us  we  are  assured  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  with 
much  difficulty  carried  their  States  with  them.  Even  in  Geoigia,  the  Empire  State 
of  the  South,  the  scale  was  almost  balanced  for  a  time,  and  in  most  of  those  States 
it  required  aU  the  machinery  and  influence  of  a  vicious  electoral  system  to  oi^ganise 
the  war  against  us,  and  hold  those  communities  compactly  as  our  foes. 

With  this  warning  before  us  it  is  impossible  I  should  have  thought 
for  any  politician,  however  light-hearted  he  may  be,  to  regard  without 
alarm  the  adoption  by  Parliament  of  a  system  of  election  which  will 
oot  only  tend  to  divide  the  United  Kingdom  into  opposing  and  solid 
blocks  of  conflicting  opinion,  but  which  will  also  tend  to  drive  the 
representation  into  the  hands  of  extreme  men,  and  to  pronounce  upon 
those  on  both  sides  who  hold  moderate  views,  and  who  may  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole,  the  sentence  of  nullity  and  political  extinction. 
The  adoption  of  proportional  representation  will  be  a  guarantee  of 
peace,  because  it  will  secure  to  us  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  all 
parties  are  fairly  and  equally  represented.  But  majority  representa- 
tion, which,  with  a  uniform  electorate,  cannot  fail  to  give  a  onesided 
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and  therefore  bad  House  of  CommonB,  will  be  the  certain  guarantee  of 
discontent,  irritation,  and  possibly  revolt.  It  was  recognised  in  1867 
that '  the  Conservatives  in  some  constituencies  were  in  such  a  state 
of  irritation  from  being  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  ciphers,  that 
they  were  ready  to  support  candidates  of  extreme  democratic  opinioog.' 
If  this  was  regarded  as  a  political  evil,  which  required  a  remedy  at  a 
time  when  an  imequal  franchise  secured  to  those  who  shared  tiheii 
opinions  representation  in  an  adjoining  county,  will  it  not  be  regaided 
as  a  far  greater  evil  if  the  effect  of  our  electoral  system  is  to  lediice 
a  large  party  to  the  position  of  ciphers,  not  only  in  single  consti- 
tuencies, but  over  a  whole  county — e.g.  Scotland  ?  And  not  only  does 
proportional  representation  ensure  us  the  election  of  a  House  of 
Commons  supported  and  trusted  in  by  all,  because  it  fiuthfullj 
reflects  the  interests  of  all  ;  it  also  ensures  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  can  any  system  of  majority  representation  the  presence  in  our 
deliberative  assembly  of  men  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  independ- 
ence of  character. 

One  inevitable  result  of  locality  representation  is  that  the  mem- 
ber is  in  the  first  place  too  often  compelled  to  buy  his  seat  at  the 
price  of  his  independence,  or  if  he  should  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  entered  the  House  untrammelled  by  any  pledges^  the  fact  that 
he  can  only  keep  his  seat  by  making  himself  acceptable  to  the  abso- 
lute majority  of  the  voters  in  his  constituency  causes  bim  to  relate 
his  action,  not  by  what  may  appear  to  him  to  be  the  true  interests  of 
the  country,  but  by  what  he  fancies  may  be  pleasing  to  his  con- 
stituents.    Having  a  narrow  tribunal  before  which   to  tender  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  at  the  end  of  his  term,  it  is  his  object,  if 
he  wishes  to  continue  in  Parliament,  so  to  behave  as  to  make  certain 
of  a  favourable  verdict  from  the  majority  of  the  electors.    It  is  only 
by  the  adoption  of  the  proportional  principle  that  we  can  secure 
independence  of  action  on  the  part  of  our  legislators.    A  member 
who  is  conscious  that  when  he  appeals  to  the  electors  he  will  be 
certain  of  his  return  if  he  can  persuade  one-fourth  of  the  electors 
of  his  district  to  agree  with  him  will  be  far  more  likely  to  look  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  and  not  to  the  mind  of  his  caucus  when 
he  decides  upon  his  Parliamentary  action. 

Another  advantage  that  proportional  has  over  majority  represen- 
tation is  that  under  the  proportional  system  a  party  is  certain  of 
being  able  to  return  its  best  men.  Under  the  system  of  locality 
representation  it  often  happens  that  some  one  whom  one-fourth  or 
one-third  of  the  whole  country  wishes  to  see  in  the  House  of  ConunoK 
is  defeated  and  kept  out  by  a  local  majority.  Further,  with  the 
system  of  single  districts,  a  party  may  return  a  wretched  mediocrity 
in  district  A  and  lose  the  election  of  a  statesman  in  district  B. 
Under  the  system  of  proportional  representation  the  difficulty  some- 
times experienced  in  obtaining  seats  for  Ministers  would  be  removed, 
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and  a  party  would  be  sure  of  being  able  to  return  its  best  men.  No 
small  consideration,  since  on  the  men  we  send  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  that  assembly  depends. 

Mr.  Buckalew  pointed  out  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  that  the  great  advantage  of  conducting  their  elec- 
tions on  the  principle  of  proportional  representation  would  be 

that  this  plan  would  bring  into  public  life  and  keep  in  public  life  many  aide  men 
who  are^  now  excluded  under  your  single  district  system,  A  man  of  ability  in  a 
State  can  never  reach  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  as  a  representatiye 
of  the  people  unless  there  be  a  majority  in  his  district  to  send  him ;  and  if  he 
commence  a  career  in  public  life  with  high  ambition  before  him,  and  devote  him- 
self zealously  to  the  service  of  the  people,  and  so  qualify  himself  for  high  states- 
manship, he  knows  that  a  little  shifting  of  the  political  scale  in  his  district  wiH 
leave  him  oat«  Those  who  agree  with  him  in  opinion  cannot  continue  him  in  the 
public  service.  The  result  is  that  you  have  no  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty-year  men 
in  Congress.  They  are  mostly  men  of  the  moment.  How  is  it,  and  how  must  it 
be,  as  long  as  you  keep  members  there  two,  four,  and  six  years  only  ?  They  have 
no  opportunity  to  grow  up  into  distinction ;  they  have  no  opportunity  to  mature 
their  abilities  and  become  able  statesmen.  The  result  is  that  the  weight  of  that 
House  in  the  Government  is  far  below  what  it  should  be.  This  may  increase  the 
relative  importance  of  the  Senate  ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  a  desirable  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  the  continuance  of  this  system  of  rapid  rotation  in  the  member- 
sliip  of  the  Souse  of  Hepresentatives  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  those  injurious  influences 
which  win  bring  Republican  institutions  into  contempt. 

Mr.  Buckalew  went  on  to  argue  that  by  the  adoption  of  propoiw 
tional  representation  these  evils  would  be  avoided:  good  men 
would  be  secure  of  obtaining  representation  without  purchasing 
their  seats  at  the  price  of  their  independence ;  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  would  bp  improved  and  the  public  interests 
« consequently  promoted*  The  vital  importance  of  these  considerations 
was  emphatically  recognised  by  Lord  Spencer  when  he  pointed  out  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  ^  in  America  for  many  years  past  great  com- 
plaints had  been  m^e  that  large  numbers  of  persons,  men  of  influence, 
of  intellect,  of  wealth  and  position,  refrained  from  taking  any  part 
in  political  life.  Why  was  that  ?  Because  they  felt  that  they  were 
a  hopeless  minority,  whose  opinions  were  crushed  by  the  over<- 
whelming  mass  of  the  majority.'  ^ 

Now  if  the  result  of  reform  is  to  have  this  effect  in  England,  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  will  be  a  great  national  disaster.  How  can  it 
be  prevented  ?  It  can  be  prevented  by  one  way  and  by  one  way 
only,  i.e.  by  substituting  proportional  for  majority  representation. 
*  Substitute  proportional  for  majority  representation,'  said  Simon 
Sterne  at  New  York,  ^  and  the  objections  of  adding  to  the  lower  class 
Yote  fall  to  the  ground.  Intellect  will  then  be  able  to  send  its  own 
Tepresentatives,  and  these  will  wield  in  the  Legislative  Chamber  an 
influence  beyond  all  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength.' 

I  now  claim  to  have  proved  that  proportional  representation  will 
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ensure  us  true  representation,  the  certain  rule  of  the  majority,  a  free 
elector,  an  independent  member,  and  a  good  House  of  CommoDs ; 
and  that  locality  representation  will,  on  the  other  hand,  give  ns  fidse 
representation,  with  the  double  chance  of  minority  extinction  and 
minority  rule,  an  enslaved  elector,  a  controlled  member,  and  a  bad 
House  of  Commons. 

The  objections  raised  to  the  system  of  proportional  representation 
depend  entirely  upon  the  alleged  complexity  of  its  methods.  This 
complexity  must  indeed  be  great  to  outweigh  the  manifold  and  mb- 
stantial  points  in  which  I  have  shown  that  it  excels  the  rival  ^stem. 
Let  institutions  be  complex  if  necessary:  the  essential  thing  is  that 
they  produce  true  results.  If  we  cannot  have  true  representatioQ 
without  a  little  complexity,  let  us  have  that  complexity  rather  than 
false  representation.  'Mieux  vaut  la  verite  compliquee  que  le  mensonge 
simple.' 

But  I  will  not  admit  that  the  methods  of  proportional  representa- 
tion are  so  complex  as  its  opponents  find  it  convenient  to  declare. 
The  most  scientifically  correct  form  of  proportional  representation  is 
that  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  single  transferable  Tote: 
but  whatever  complications  there  may  be  in  this  system,  tbey  are 
not  felt  by  the  voter ;  they  do  not  appear  until  the  work  of  counting 
the  votes  is  begun  in  the  returning  officer's  room.  All  that  the  voter 
•has  to  do  is  to  write  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  against  the  names  of 
the  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preference.  If  he  cannot  do  tbat 
he  is  not  a  capable  citizen,  and  is  not  fit  to  have  a  vote.  The  process 
of  calculation  which  every  elector  who  takes  part  in  a  School  Board 
election  is  asked  to  go  through  is  much  more  diflScult,  for  it  i&  easier 
for  a  man  to  say  whom  he  prefers  than  to  say  how  much  he  prefers 
him.  Nor  is  the  objection  urged  against  this  system  because  of  tiie 
imcertainty  as  to  which  of  the  surplus  votes  are  used  for  transference 
so  necessarily  fatal  as  some  people  suppose.  Mr.  Parker  Snuth  has 
proved  that  in  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  votes  the  element  of 
uncertainty  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  practical  importance.  For 
-example,  he  takes  the  case  of  a  candidate  A,  who  receives  10,000 
votes,  of  which  4,000  are  superfluous.  He  supposes  that  6,000  of  the 
10,000  name  B  as  the  second  choice,  and  the  remaining  4,000  C.  He 
then  points  out  the  case  that 

if  4,000  TOting  papers  were  drawn  out  of  A's  heap  at  random,  instead  of  ^ 
papers  being  carefullj  sorted  and  proportionately  divided,  the  probability  is  thit 
neither  B  nor  C  would  gain  or  lose  more  than  eleven  votes.  In  other  words,  it  u 
just  even  betting  that  the  number  of  AB  votes  in  the  4,000  drawn  wouW  Br 
between  2,411  and  2,380  (inclusive),  and  consequenilj  that  the  number  of  K 
votes  will  lie  between  1,580  and  1,611.  The  odds  are  moie  than  3  to  1  neithaB 
nor  C  would  gain  or  lose  more  than  twenty  votes,  «.«.  that  the  number  of  .VB 
votes  drawn  will  lie  between  2,420  and  2,380 ;  more  than  10  to  1  that  neither 
would  gain  or  lose  more  than  thirty  votes ;  just  60  to  1  that  neither  .would  gtio  o^ 
lose  more  than  forty  votes ;  and  about  2,000  to  1  that  neither  would  gain  or )» 
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more  than  sixty  votes.  If  the  number  of  classes  were  larger  or  the  number  of 
votes  to  be  drawn  smaller,  the  effect  would  be  much  less. 

The  element  of  uncertainty  is  not,  then,  so  great  as  is  supposed ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  whether  ^*s  surplus  votes  carry  in  B  or  C, 
it  will  not,  except  on  the  rarest  occasions,  make  any  difference  as  to 
the  relative  positions  of  parties.  The  most  it  will  dp  will  be  possibly 
to  alter  the  relative  positions  of  two  members  of  the  same  party. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  examine  the  different  schemes  of 
proportional  representation  that  have  been  -brought  forward,  or  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  particular  proposal  which  seems  to  me  to 
combine  the  greatest  number  of  arguments  in  its  favour. 

Holding  fast  to  the  Kadical  formula  that  every  vote  should  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  value,  I  lay  down  these  three  propositions 
as  absolutely  essential  to  its  realisation : — 

1.  That  the  United  Kingdom  be  divided  into  electoral  areas 
returning  three  or  more  members. 

2.  That  the  representation  of  each  area  be  apportioned  to  its 
population. 

3.  That  the  method,  of  election  adopted  be  such  as  will  secure 
that  in  every  constituency  the  various  sections  of  opinion  be  repre- 
sented, as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  fair  proportion  to 
their  strength. 

The  following  scheme,  which  is  due  to  the  joint  labours  of 
]Mr.  Seebohm  and  Mr.  Barker  Smith-,  ensures,  by  a  method  which  is 
free  from  complexity,  easy  to  wojk,  and  intelligible  to  all,  the  fair 
representation  of  political  parties  in  large  constituencies. 

The  important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  if  two  or  more 
candidates  agree  to  stand  together  as  joint  candidates,  the  votes  not 
wanted  for  one  can  be  used  for  the  other. 

The  working  of  the  scheme  will  be  easily  understood  by  an 
inspection  of  a  voting-paper,  and  by  following  the  several  steps  taken 
by  the  returning  oflScer  in  compliance  with  the  rules  given  in  a  formal 
shape  in  the  note.^ 

"  Rules  fob  Elections. 

1.  Every  voter  may  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  he  pleases.  If  he  vote  for 
one  candidate  only,  his  vote  shall  count  one  to  that  candidate  ;  if  for  two  candidates ^ 
it  shall  count  a  half  to  each,  and  so  on. 

2.  Any  two  or  more  candidates  may  be  nominated  as  joint  candidates.  The  names 
of  such  candidates  shall  be  bracketed  together  upon  the  voting-papers. 

.    3.  Votes  given  to  a  candidate  so  nominated  may  be  attributed  either  to  that  can- 
didate or  to  any  of  the  candidates  nominated  as  joint  candidates  with  him. 

4.  The  order  of  priority  of  joint  candidates  shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
votes  polled  by  each,  and  the  votes  of  such  candidates  shaU  be  applied,  according  to^ 
the  regulations  of  the  schedule,  to  elect  in  that  order  as  many  as  possible  of  such 
candidates. 

Schedule. — Regulationt  for  the  Returning  Officer. 

I.  The  votes  of  every  candidate  in  each  set  of  joint  candidates  shall  be  distributed 
equally  among  all  the  candidates  in  that  set. 

a.  The  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  after  this  distribution  shall  be  declared 
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Let  us  take  a  voting-paper  for  Birmingbam,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  it  has  to  return  seven  members,  the  number  to  which  it  is 
entitled  by  its  population. 


Seven  Memben  to  he  JEUeted, 


VoTiNU  Papeb. 


Joint 
Candidates 


Bright      • 
Chamberlain 


Collings 


Compton 


Muntz 


Schnadhorst 


Joint 
Candidates  ' 


Burnaby 


Churchill . 


Newddjrate 


Place  for  niark 


Sampst  n  Lloyd    • 


Ilealy 


iNSTRXJCnOXS  TO  THE  VOTER. 

The  voter  may  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  he  pleases  by  placing^ 
a  cross  opposite  the  name  of  each.  If  he  Tote  for  one  candidate  only,  hia 
vote  counts  one  to  that  candidate ;  if  for  two,  the  vote  counts  a  half  to 
each ;  if  for  three,  a  third,  and  so  on. 

Votes  given  to  a  joint  candidate  (if  not  required  to  return  that  candi- 
date) may  be  used  to  assist  any  other  of  the  candidates  bracketed  -with 
him.  They  will  be  applied  to  return  as  many  of  the  set  as  possible,  in 
the  order  of  the  number  of  votes  polled  by  each  of  them. 


Suppose  that  on  counting  up  the  votes  the  numbers  are  found  to 
stand  thus : — 


not  elected,  or  if  a  set  of  joint  candidates  stand  equal  with  fewest  votes,  then  the 
candidate  who  polled  fewest  votes  in  that  set  shall  be  declared  not  elected,  and  the 
votes  of  that  candidate  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  remaining  candidates  of  the 
set. 

3.  Candidates  shall  be  successively  rejected  in  this  manner  until  there  lemam  no 
more  candidates  than  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected,  when  the  candidates  so 
remaining  shall  be  declared  elected. 
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Bright 

,        .    16,000        1 

Burnaby     •        • 

.      6,000 

Chamberlain 

.    14,000 

Churchill    , 

,    13,000 

Collings      . 

.    10,000 

Newdegate. 

.      9,000 

Gompton    • 

.      9,000 

Sampson  Lloyd  . 

.      7,000 

Miintz        • 
Schnadhorst 

.    12,000 
•      8,000 

Total 

.    84,000 

Total  . 

.    60,000 

Healy 


17,000 


As  between  themselves  the  order  of  priority  of  joint  candidates  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  votes  polled  by  each.  Accordingly,  the 
order  in  which  the  two  sets  of  joint  candidates  to  be  elected  is:-— 


Liberals 

1.  Bright. 

2.  Chamberlain. 

3.  Muntz. 

4.  Collings. 

5.  Compton. 

6.  Schnadhorst. 


ConsexTatiTcs 

1.  Churchill. 

2.  Newdegate. 

3.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

4.  Bornaby., 


The  returning  officer  then  proceeds  to  determine  which  candidates 
shall  be  declared  elected.  It  appears  that  the  Liberal  list  has  polled 
69,000  votes,  the  Conservative  list  34,000,  and  Mr.  Healy,  the 
Independent  candidate,  17,000. 

Taking  the  Liberal  list  first,  and  then  the  Conservative  list,  it 
is  quickly  seen  that  the  Liberal  total  of  69,000 

divided  between  2  candidates  g^ves  2  groups  of  34,000 
„  3  „  3         „        23,000 

„  4  „  4         „        17,260 

„  6  „  6         „        13,800 

„  6  „  6         „        11,600 

Taking  the  Conservative  list  it  is  also  seen  that  their  total  of  34,000 
divided  between  2  candidates  gives  2  groups  of  17,000 


l> 

3 

V 

3         „        11,333 

w 

4 

}t 

4         „          8,600 

then  stands  thus 

: — 

Liberals 

Conservatives 

Independent  candidate 

1        60,000 

34,000 

Mr.  Healy    .    17,000 

2        34,600 

17,000 

3        23,000 

11,333 

4        17,260 

8,600 

6        13,800 

6        11,600 

As  there  are  seven  members  to  be  elected  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance 
that  the  Liberals  cannot  carry  more  than  four  members,  or  the  Con- 
servatives more  than  two.  The  four  candidates  who  stand  first  in 
the  order  of  priority  on  the  Liberal  list,  Le.  Bright,  Chamberlain, 
Muntz,  and  Collings,  and  the  two  candidates  who  stand  first  on  the 
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Conservative  list,  Le.,  Churchill  aod  Newdegatq,  arq  thu3  with  Healy 
declared  elected. 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme  are : —         ... 

1.  Great  simplicity,  both  for  the  elector  and  the  returning  officer. 
It  is  not  complicated  with  quotas  and  difficult  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions. It  has  no  element  of  chance,  and  gives  no  opportunity  for 
suspicions  of  the  manipulation  of  votes  by  the  returning  offioei  ia 
favour  of  particular  candidates. 

2.  It  ensures  to  the  various  parties  in  each  constituency  just  that 
share  of  the  representation  to  which  their  numbers  entitle  them.  It 
completely  prevents  the  waste  of  votes  which  is  the  fault  of  the  exist- 
ing cumulative  and  limited  systems,  and  enables  a  set  of  voters  acting 
together  as  a  party,  without  imdue  wire-pulling  or  over-strict  drill, 
to  use  their  votes  to  the  best  advantage. 

3.  It  secures  to  the  individual  elector  a  far  greater  freedom  of 
choice  than  he  enjoys  under  the  existing  system,  aind  thus  offers  to 
him  a  larger  measure  of  political  independence. 

It  is  only  by  some  plan  of  proportional  representation  such  as  this 
that  we  can  hope  to  realise  the  fulfilment  of  the  Badical  formnk, 
'  To  every  vote  an  equal  value,'  or  to  attain  those  objects  which  must 
be  dear  to  every  politician  who  sincerely  believes  in  representative 
government  at  all,  viz.  equality  of  electors,  representation  of  all,  and 
government  by  the  majority. 

Albekt  Gbei. 
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ENGLISH  SONGS: 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  poetical  literature  of  England  is  the  richest  and  noblest  of 
modern  time — superior  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  all  will  confess  who  have  studied  it,  and  who  remember 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Byron,  and 
all  the  glorious  galaxy  of  the  poets  from  the  age  of  Chaucer  to 
the  present  day.  But  many  who  acknowledge  the  claims  of  English 
literature  to  the  highest  poetical  pre-eminence  deny  that  in  one  great 
department  of  poetry,  popular  song,  it  can  rank  on  an  equality  with 
other  nations.  The  late  Thomas  Davis — one  of  the  young  Irishmen 
who  conferred  honour  upon  the  literature  of  his  country — declared 
that  the  songs  of  England  were  the  worst  in  the  world.  '  How  can  a 
nation  have  good  songs,'  said  he, '  when  it  has  no  music  ? ' 

*  English  music  is  execrable,'  said  the  great  Napoleon,  when  he 
discoursed  to  his  faithful  Las  Casas,  in  the  mournful  days  of  his  exile, 
on  all  imaginable  subjects — of  war,  policy,  philosophy,  and  literature. 
'  The  English  have  no  music ;  or,  at  all  events,  no  national  music. 
They  have,  in  fact,  but  one  good  tune.'  And  to  show  his  qualifications, 
for  the  office  of  musical  critic,  he  declared  that  tune  to  be  ^  Ye  banks 
and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon ' — an  excellent  tune  certainly,  only  it  happens, 
to  be  one  that  the  Scotch  have  borrowed  from  the  French.  The 
Emperor  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  ignorance.  Even  now  we  hear- 
of  English  ladies  an(i  gentlemen  who  not  only  know  nothing  of  the 
beautiful  melodies  of  their  native  land,  but  who  actually  deny  that 
such  melodies  have  any  existence*  Not  content  with  shutting  their 
ears  against  the  sweet  sounds,  they  affirm  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  music  in  British,  or  at  all  events  in  English,  nature.  In  days  when, 
the  popular  melodies  of  England  had  not  been  collected,  as  those  of' 
Ireland  had  been  by  Sir  John  Stevenson  and  Thomas  Moore,  or  as.- 
those  of  Scotland  had  been  by  George  Thomson  and  Robert  Burns, 
there  was  some  excuse  for  Englishmen  who  did  not  know  their  own 
wealth  in  this  respect.  But  now,  when  their  melodies  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  William  Chappell,  and  shown  to  be  equal  to  any  in 
Europe,  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  ignorance  of  which  patriotism  ought 
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to  be  ashamed.  ^  What  a  beautiful  melody,'  said  Kossmi  to  an 
Englishman  (who  agreed  with  him),  *  is  "  The  girl  I  left  behind  mel" 
It  does  honour  to  Ireland.'  But  fiossini  was  wrong.  That  beautifal 
melody  is  pure  English — published  in  England  long  before  it  was 
first  played  in  Ireland  by  the  soldiers  of  William  the  Third.  *  How 
sweet,'  said  an  English  lady,  *  is  the  air  of  "  My  lodging  is  on  the 
cold  ground ! "  England  has  no  tunes  so  tender  and  so  toaching.' 
In  this  case  also,  the  fair  critic  was  as  much  at  fault  as  Napoleon  and 
Bossini.  The  tune  is  old  English  ;  and  Ireland  has  no  other  claim 
to  it  than  the  assertion  of  Thomas  Moore,  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of 
evidence. 

As  songs  are  compositions  that  may  be  sung,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  a  people  have  good  melodies  before  it  can  be  admitted  that 
they  have  good  songs.  So  far  from  being  an  unmusical,  the  EngM 
are  pre-eminently  a  musical  nation.  Long  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  long  before  the  age  of  Chaucer,  England,  from  her  lo?e  of 
singing  and  music,  was  called  '  Merry  England ; '  and  to  hear  the 
minstrels  sing,  and  to  join  in  their  choruses,  was  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment both  of  the  nobles  and  the  people.  Chaucer,  in  his  'Canterbury 
Tales,'  makes  frequent  allusions  to  the  love  of  the  English  of  that 
period  for  music  and  song.  At  and  before  Chaucer's  time  the  edu- 
cation of  an  English  gentleman  was  held  to  be  incomplete  if  he  could 
not  read  music  at  sight ;  and  in  the  public  schools  it  was  compalsoiy 
on  eveiy  boy,  and  a  necessary  portion  of  his  studies,  to  learn  part- 
singing. 

The  English    glees,  catches,  rounds,  canons,  and  madrigals  are 
thoroughly  national,  and  are  admired  by  musicians  of  every  country 
for  their  graceful  complications  both  of  melody  and  harmony.   The 
English  dance  music  is  equally  spirited,  and  her  country  jigs  and 
sailors'  hornpipes  are  known  all  over  the  world.     Some  of  the  most 
ancient  popular  melodies  of  the  English  are  fortunately  preserved  in 
a  little  manuscript  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  called  'Queen 
Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,'  containing  airs   that   are   still  popular 
among  the  peasantry — such  as  *The   Carman's  Whistle,'  or  *The 
Jolly  Miller,'  and  Shakespeare's  favourite  melody,  of  which  he  makes 
honourable  mention,  *  Sing  it  to  the  air  of  "Light  o'  Love." '    Those 
exquisitely  pathetic  tunes  sung  by  Ophelia  in  Hamlet  are  admired 
by  all  musicians,  arid  are  far  older  than  history  can  trace.     So  famous 
were  the  English  for  their  proficiency  in  singing,  that  before  the 
Reformation  the  churches  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France  sent  to 
England  for  choristers  ;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of 
popular  English  music  that  exists  was  published  in  Amsterdam  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Such  noble  tunes  as  *The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,' 
*  Crop-eared  Roundheads,'  *The  girl  I  left  behind  me,'  *  Farewell, 
Manchester ! '    '  Balance    a    Straw,'    '  Packington's    Pound,'    '  The 
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British  Grrenadiers,'  ^  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,'  ^Down 
among  the  dead  men,'  '  The  Vicar  of  Bray,' '  The  man  who  will  not 
merry  be,' '  The  Miller  of  Dee,'  *  Begone,  dull  care  1 '  *  'Tis  my  delight, 
on  a  shiny  night,'  and  others  may  be  cited  as  &ir  specimens  of 
English  popular  and  traditional  music.  Its  general  characteristics  are 
strength  and  martial  energy.  It  has  a  dashing,  impulsive,  leap- 
ing, frolicsome  spirit,  occasionally  overshadowed  by  a  touch  of  sadness. 
It  has  not  the  tender  melancholy  of  the  music  of  Ireland,  nor  the 
light  airy  grace,  delicate  beauty,  and  heart- wrung  pathos  of  the  songs 
of  Scotland,  but  it  has  a  lilt  and  style  of  its  own.  In  one  word,  the 
music  of  England  may  be  described  as  ^  merry ; '  and  her  national 
songs  partake  of  the  same  character,  and  are  jovial,  lusty,  exultant, 
and  full  of  life  and  daring. 

There  are  no  authentic  records  of  the  earliest  song-writers  of 
England.  It  is  known  that  among  the  ancient  Britons,  the  bard  was 
next  in  rank  to  the  Drmid,  and  that  his  character  and  functions  were 
invested  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration,  if  not  of  sanctity.  He  was 
held  to  be  a  seer  and  a  prophet,  as  well  as  a  bard,  as  indeed  true 
poets  are  in  all  ages.  The  compositions  of  the  British  and  Celtic 
bards  were  either  hymns  or  chants  of  devotion — like  the  Psalms  of 
David — or  celebrated  the  great  deeds  of  the  heroes,  who  were  first  in 
and  last  out  of  the  battle.  They  aroused  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
of  the  living  by  glowing  recitals  of  the  achievements  of  the  dead. 
But,  never  having  been  committed  to  writing,  their  ballads  a»d 
songs,  or  epic  poems,  if  they  produced  any,  have  either  perished  alto- 
gether, or  only  exist  in  fragments,  such  as  James  Macpherson  dis- 
covered among  the  peasantry  in  remote  districts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  gave  to  the  world  as  the  poems  of  Ossian,  the  greatest 
bard  of  the  Celtic  nations.  The  Danish  skalds  and  Saxon  gleemen, 
who  succeeded  to  the  British  bards,  drew  from  their  predecessors  many 
materials  for  popular  song.  The  adventures  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  loves  of  Guenever  and  Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lake,  the  pranks  of  the  boy  with  that  wonderful  mantle 
described  in  Percy's  '  Reliques,'  the  merriment  of  King  Cole,  and  the 
enchantments  of  Merlin — all  traditions  of  the  Celtic  period — were 
ombalmed  in  Celtic  and  afterwards  in  Saxon  song,  and  found  as  much 
favour  among  the  newer  people  who  took  possession  of  the  British 
Isles  as  the  Legends  of  the  ^lohicans,  the  Cberokees,  or  the  Greek 
Indians,  when  enshrined  in  the  classic  pages  of  Cooper  or  Longfellow, 
find  among  the  English  and  Americans  of  the  present  day.  King 
Arthur,  his  Court,  his  Queen,  his  Round  Table,  and  his  Knights 
were  for  a  thousand  years  the  great  themes  of  the  minstrels  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  have  not  yet  lost  their  hold  over  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  King  Arthur  and  King  Cole  are  cited  in  nursery 
rhymes,  and  the  earliest  songs  of  children ;  though  Mr.  Chappell,  im 
his  excellent  work  on  English  music,  is  heterodox  enough  to- suggest 
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that  the  King  Cole  of  song  is  not  the  King  Cole  of  history,  but  a 
mere  public-house  king  or  good  fellow  of  the  seventeenth  centuij. 
Of  the  same  period  as  King  Arthur,  though  a  generation  or  two  kter, 
were  King  Lud  and  King  Lear,  mere  names  and  shadows  of  names 
except  for  poetry,  that  has  made  them  immortal.  The  King  Arthur 
of  history  is  less  than  a  dream.  The  King  Arthur  of  song  is  a  living 
reality.  The  Lear  that  reigned  in  Britain  has  left  no  record  on 
which  the  historian  can  build ;  but  the  Lear  of  the  poet,  the  foolish, 
fond  old  man,  sightless,  and  not  in  his  perfect  mind,  stands  out  in 
Shakespeare's  history,  hallowed  in  the  light  of  poetry,  a  man  whom 
we  know  more  intimately  than  we  do  many  persons  whom  we  met 
yesterday  and  talked  to  in  the  streets. 

During  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman  period  the  minstrels  played 
an  important  part  in  social  life.  They  were  the  welcome  guests  of 
all  ranks  and  classes  from  the  monarch's  palace  and  the  baroi's 
hall  to  the  tavern  of  the  town  and  the  cottage  of  the  peasant. 

Twas  merry  in  the  hall 
AVhen  beards  wagged  all ; 

when  the  minstrels  set  the  beard  in  motion  by  singing  their  last  new 
ballads  of  romance,  or  adventure.  The  minstrels  united  in  their 
persons  not  only  the  functions  of  the  song-maker  and  musician,  but 
those  of  the  newspaper  editor  and  reporter  of  the  present  day. 
Although  they  sang  songs  of  the  olden  time,  they  did  not  confioe 
.themselves  to  the  past,  but  det^led  the  freshest  news  from  the  (x>urt 
or  the  camp,  or  put  into  verse  the  circumstances  of  the  last  horrible 
murder  or  desperate  love-tragedy. 

Of  these  minstrels,  as  of  the  bards  who  preceded  them,  few 
genuine  remains  have  come  down  to  us ;  although  the  tunes  and 
modernised  versions  of  many  of  the  ballads  which  they  sang  have 
been  preserved,  such  as  the  famous  ^  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,'  the 
mournful  story  of  *  Fair  Bosamond,'  the  adventures  of  the  mythical 

*  Eobin  Hood,'  who  was  not  one  but  many,  the  doleful  ballad  of  the 

*  Babes  in  the  Wood,*  a  legend  of  unknown  antiquity,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  that  it  has  made  the  robin  redbreast  a  sacred  bird  in 
England,  and  touched  with  compassion  the  heart  of  the  roughest 
clodhopper.  The  English  boy  will  rob  the  nest  of  any  bird  that 
sings,  or  that  cannot  sing ;  but  to  disturb  the  nest  of  the  robin, 
^  the  bold  beggar  with  the  glittering  eye  and  scarlet  bosom,'  is  hek) 
not  only  to  be  cruel  and  ungenerous,  but  unlucky.  If  the  robin 
redbreasts  could  but  know  how  many  of  their  lives  have  been  spared 
for  the  sake  of  ^an  old  song,'  and  the  pity  which  it  has  inspired, 
they  would  hover  aroimd  the  graves  of  poets  as  they  did  over  the 
unburied  bodies  of  the  *  Children  in  the  Wood,'  and  strew  them 
with  leaves  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  power  and  tenderness  of 
poetry. 
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Id  the  days  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  when  the  wealthy 
classes  thought  it  no  shame  to  be  unable  to  read  and  write,  the  ballad- 
maker  was  a  power  in  the  State.  Bichard  the  First,  the  great  Cceur- 
de-Lion  (whose  name  is  still  invoked  to  frighten  unruly  children  in 
Syria  and  Palestine),  was  unable  to  sign  his  name,  but  he  was  familiar 
with  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  songs 
of  Celtic  or  Saxon  Englishmen,  but  had  committed  to  memory  the 
choicest  effusions  of  the  Norman  muse.  And,  indeed,  if  kings  and 
other  high  personages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gentry  and  trading 
classes,  would  not  derive  all  their  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world  from  the  priests,  who  possessed  the  keys  of  learning,  or  from 
actual  observation  with  their  own  eyes,  which  was  always  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  they  were  glad  to  gather  information, 
combined  with  amusement,  from  the  minstrels,  who  travelled  all  over 
the  country,  mixed  with  all  classes,  heard  all  the  news,  and  learned 
all  the  opinion  that  was  current.  But  the  invention  of  printing 
gradually  operated  a  change.  The  minstrels,  who  by  this  time  had 
lost  their  original  and  honourable  appellation,  and  were  called 
^crowders'  or  *  fiddlers,'  were  thrown  out  of  bread.  They  ceased, 
by  degrees,  to  be  the  favourites  of  the  wealthy,  and  found  their  only 
refuge  among  the  poor  and  illiterate,  and  became  of  scarcely  more 
repute  than  the  mountebanks  and  merry-andrews  of  country  fairs. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth 
classed  them  as  ^  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  vagrants,'  a  legal 
definition  which  still  applies  in  England  to  strolling  actors  and 
singers,  and  which  might,  with  a  little  stretching,  be  applied  to  a  prima 
donna  on  a  provincial  tour.  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cares  of  state,  his  love-making,  his  wife-killiug,  and  his 
quarrels  with  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  his  great  nobles,  found 
time  to  write  songs,  one  of  which  was  entitled  ^  Pastime  with  Good 
Company.'  In  a  MS.  still  in  existence,  and  known  to  be  of  his 
reign,  are  two  songs,  in  pure  though  quaint  English,  which  may  be 
quoted  as  among  the  earliest  songs  remaining  in  the  language : — 

Ah  my  sweet  sweeting 

My  little  pretty  sweeting, 
My  sweeting  will  I  love,  wherever  I  go. 

She  is  80  proper  and  pure, 

FuU  steadfast,  stable  and  demure, 
There  is  none  such,  you  may  be  sure, 

As  my  sweet  sweeting. 

The   other,  entitled   *The  Loyal  Lover,'   is   equally   smooth  and 
vocal : — 

As  Ilie  sleeping 
In  dreams  fleeting 
Ever  my  sweeting 
Is  in  m  J  mind. 
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She  18  80  goodly 
With  looks  80  loTely, 
That  no  man  truly 
Such  one  can  find. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no   authority  for  the  statement  tiiat 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  himself  .wrote  these  songs ;  or,  if  he  did, 
whether  they  were  in  celebration  of  the  charms  of  the  ^  sweetinp^ 
whose  heads  he  cut  off,  or  of  those  whose  heads  he  spared*    But,  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  them,  these  and  similar  songs  were  like  the 
first  faint  radiance  that  precedes  the  dawn.     The  dawn  and  the  day- 
light were  yet  to  come.    Among  the  singing  birds  of  the  twilight,  the 
most  melodious  were  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt^  whose  son  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  himself  suffered 
on  the  block  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  treasons  of  an  age  when  it 
was  difficult  to  know  what  was  treason  and  what  was  not.    At  length, 
as  political  affairs  became  somewhat  more  settled,  the  full  dayli^t 
of  poetry  burst  forth.    The  Elizabethan  dramatists,  with  Shake- 
speare at  their  head,  and  Edmund  Spenser,  chief  of  the  non-diamatic 
poets,  inaugurated  the  new  era.    It  was  then  that  English  poetiy  and 
song  entered  into  the  golden  age.     In  the  blaze  of  that  sudden  gloiy 
the  inferior  compositions  of  the  ballad-mongers  were  left  entirely  to 
the  lower  rank  of  the  people ;  many  of  them  are  still  in  existenoe, 
and  still  sung,  such  as  some  of  the  famous  ballads  to  be  found  in 
Percy's  '  Beliques ' — the  poacher's  song,  *  'Tis  my  delight,  on  a  shiny 
night,'  *  Women  are  best  when  they  are  at  rest,'  *  Sweet  Nelly,  my 
heart's  delight,'  ^  Full  merrily  sings  the  cuckoo  upon  the  beecben 
tree,'  *  The  frog  came  to  the  mill-door '  (since  modernised  into  *The 
frog  he    would  a-wooing  go '),   *  I'll  ne'er   get  drunk  again,'  and 
the  mariners'  glee,  ^We  be  three   mariners' — ^probably  the  oldest 
sea-song  that  England  can  boast.     The  only  two  names  of  note  that 
have  reached  the  present  age  in  connection  with  this  early  song- 
literature  are  William  Tarleton  and  Martin  Parker — ^both  some- 
what later  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare.     Martin  Parker  deserres 
especial  notice  as  the  man  who  wrote  the  well-known  song,  'Ye 
gentlemen  of  England' — a  song  not  only  excellent  in   itself,  bat 
entitled  to  double  gratitude  for  having  served  Thomas  Campbell  as 
the  model  on  which  he  built  *  Ye  mariners  of  England,'  one  of  the 
noblest  songs  ever  written  in  any  language.    Martin  Parker's  song 
sets  itself  to  music : — 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England 

Who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
Ah,  little  do  you  think  upon 

The  dangers  of  the  seas ! 
Give  ear  unto  the  mariners, 

And  they  will  plainly  show 
All  the  cares,  and  the  fears, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 
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It  used  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  EDglish  peasantry  to  paste  these 
songs  in  cupboards,  on  the  lids  of  trunks,  or  on  the  backs  of  doors — 
a  custom  which  has  been  one  great  cause  why  so  many  of  them  have 
been  lost  without  hope  of  recovery.  Could  they  have  been  pre- 
served, they  might  have  thrown  the  light  of  contemporary  poetry  on 
the  history  of  manners  and  afforded  us  glimpses  into  the  everyday 
life  of  our  forefathers  at  a  period  particularly  interesting,  when  the 
art  of  printing  was  bringing  forth  its  first  flowers  and  fruits,  oper- 
ating important  changes  in  the  national  character,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  final  triumphs  of  the  Beformation.  Similar  songs  are. 
still  printed  for  the  use  of  the  rural  districts,  and  sold — 'humiliating 
thought  to  the  pride  of  song-writers ! — at  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny 
a  yard. 

The  song-writers  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  were  many  and  ex- 
cellent. Among  his  contemporaries,  or  those  who  preceded  and 
followed  him,  were  two  or  three  who  wrote  songs  almost  as  well  as  he 
did — none  who  wrote  better.  The  associated  dramatists  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Thomas  Heywood,  Christopher  Marlowe, 
Bobert  Herrick,  George  Wither,  Thomas  Carew,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Kichard  Lovelace,  and  George 
Herbert  are  but  a  few  out  of  a  long  list  of  poets  of  whose  works  any 
&ir  criticism  would  occupy  a  volume,  so  fall  are  they  of  heartiness 
and  beauty.  Some  of  Ben  Jonson's  songs  are  exquisite  in  their 
delicacy  and  grace.  Every  one  has  read  (or  heard  sung)  the  delicious 
song — better  than  anything  attributed  to  Anacreon,  or  any  Greek  or 
Roman  writer  whatsoever — '  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,'  a 
paraphrase  from  the  Low  Latin  of  a  nameless  poet  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  great  improvement  on  its  original — a  song  sufficient  for 
fame  if  its  author  had  written  nothing  else.  Most  people  have  read 
or  heard  the  song  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  worth  a  whole  library  of 
inferior  compositions : — 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  numbers  than  your  light — 

You  common  people  of  the  skies — 
What  are  you  when  the  moon  shall  rise  ? 

Who  does  not  know  the  songs  of  George  Wither  ?  The  chorus 
of  one  of  them  has  passed  into  the  select  family  of  familiar  quota- 
tions : — 

Shall  If  wasting  in  depair. 

Die,  because  a  woman's  fair  P 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 

Because  another's  rosy  are  ? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 

Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 
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Kobert  Herrick  wrote  many  songs  of  the  highest  merit,  and  pai- 
ticolarlj  distinguished  above  those  of  all  his  contemporaries  by  tlie 
flueccj  of  their  melody,  and  the  luxuriant  charm  of  their  phraseoh^. 

But  Shakespeare  was  the  prince  of  all  the  song-writers  rf  his 
2ige.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that,  had  he  not  been  the  greatest  of 
epic  poets,  the  greatest  of  lawyers,  the  greatest  of  anything  great  to 
which  it  pleased  him  to  direct  the  energies  of  his  great  mind,  he 
would  most  certainly  have  been  a  great  song-writer,  for  the  songs 
which  he  has  scattered  though  his  plays  are  all  of  them  modds 
either  of  wit,  or  grace,  or  tenderness,  or  of  a  nameless  beauty  com- 
prisiDg  all  these.  Every  one,  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life,  most 
have  rejoiced  over  the  frolicsome  little  song  redolent  of  the  greai 
fields  and  flowers  of  England : — 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tane  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  luid's  throat  ? 
Come  hither  I  come  hither  I  come  hither  I 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Every  one  who  reads  knows  the  two  charming  pictures  of  spring 
and  winter  sung  in  <  Love's  Labour  Lost,'  both  of  them  full  of  humour 
and  of  accurate  painting  from  nature,  and  both  of  them  adapted  to 
such  excellent  music  by  Dr,  Ame — ^who  lived  a  century  afterwards— 
as  to  make  every  listener  regret  that  Shakespeare  himself  never  had 
the  felicity  of  hearing  the  manner  in  which  great  composers  caa 
render  the  meaning  of  great  poets.  One  other  song  of  Shakespeare 
has  been  the  favourite  of  successive  generations  of  musicians,  firom 
the  age  of  Milton  to  our  own,  who  have  striven  with  each  other  to  do 
it  justice: — 

Take,  oh !  take  those  lips  away 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn. 

The  golden  age  of  English  lyrical  poetry  did  not  die  with  Shake- 
speare, Its  lustre  was  not  dimmed  even  by  the  troubles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, although  the  number  of  poets  who  arose  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  First  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  was  small 
compared  with  the  niunber  who  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  The  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  Shakespeare  produced 
Milton,  Cowley,  Lovelace,  Waller,  and  Dryden,  and  a  host  of  inferior 
men. 

These,  like  all  the  greatest  poets  whom  England  has  known^ 
attempted  song-writing.  Milton  was  a  musician,  and  understood  all 
the  fine  shades  and  niceties  of  language  which  songs  require,  if  they 
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are  meant  to  be  suDg.  He  also,  had  he  chosen  to  devote  himself  to 
lyrical  instead  of  epic  poetry,  might  have  enriched  literature  nvith 
many  matchless  compositions.  Perhaps  if  he  had  done  so  he  might 
have  been  dearer  and  more  familiar  to  his  countrymen.  As  he  is,  he 
is  too  great  and  too  mighty  for  their  love.  His  poetical  character 
inspires  awe  and  reverence  rather  than  affection.  He  sits — blind  and 
solitary — on  the  cold  summits  of  Parnassus,  wrapped  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
inaccessible  to  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  who  behold  him  from  afar. 
Yet  when  we  think  of  him  as  the  author  of  *  II  Penseroso '  and 
*  L' Allegro,'  of  *  Lycidas,'  and  of '  Comus,'  we  take  him  to  our  hearts, 
and  lose  some  portion  of  our  reverence  in  the  new  love  we  feel  for  him. 
In  all  his  songs  and  lyrical  poems  there  is  an  Italian  sweetness  mixed 
with  an  English  force  which  scarcely  needs  any  aid  from  the  art  of  the 
composer  to  shape  them  into  music. 

Cowley  did  not  excel  in  song-writing.  Nature  had  not  endowed 
him  with  a  fine  ear,  and,  like  Wordsworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
our  own  day,  he  could  not  readily  distinguish  one  tune  from  another, 
consequently  his  verse  was  monotonous,  if  not  harsh  and  rugged.  His 
most  noted  composition,  one  that  is  still  sung  by  boon  companions, 
and  at  places  where  young  men  drink  more  than  they  think,  is  a 
paraphrase  of  Anacreon — a  Bacchanalian  song,  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
a  Bacchanalian  age,  and  not  consistent  with  modem  ideas,  except  in 
so  far  as  we  may  admire  the  ingenious  perversity  which  presses  all 
nature  into  the  service  of  inebriation —  • 

The  thirsty  earth  drinks  up  the  rain, 
And  thirsts  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 
The  sea  itself  (which,  one  would  think, 
Should  have  hut  little  need  of  drink) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
So  full  that  they  overflow  the  cup. 
The  husy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By 's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea ;  and  when  he's  done 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
Fill  up  the  howl  then,  fill  it  high ! 
Fill  all  the  glasses  up,  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I  ? 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why  ? 

Dryden's  songs  were  better  adapted  to  music  than  Cowley's ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  even  less  adapted  to  decent  society, 
and  have  long  since  perished  from  memory,  no  more  to  be  revived. 
One  or  two  of  them  that  were  of  a  patriotic  character  have  been 
preserved,  such  as  *  Come  if  you  dare  I '  His  *  Alexander's  Feast,' 
a  fine  composition  set  to  fine  music,  was  not  a  song,  but  a  small 
opera. 

But  Dryden  belongs  to  the  bad  period  of  the  Restoration — a 
period  in  which  courtiers  and  public  men  thought  it  their  duty,  as 
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well  as  their  pleasure,  to  imitate  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  every  moral  sentiment  was  deadened  or  dehauched ;  iriien 
hospitality  degenerated  into  boisterous  and  degrading  intemperance ; 
when  virtue  was  a  jest,  and  honour,  so  jealously  guarded  %ihe 
sword  and  pistol  of  the  duellist,  was  held  to  be  a  thing  quite  apart 
from  goodness ;  and  when  the  only  manly  virtue  that  was  recogniaed 
at  all  was  personal  courage.     This  age  was  very  prolific  of  bad  vene. 
Poetry  was  supposed  to  be  something  artificial,  and  not  natural,  aod 
the  consequence  was  that  poetry  disappeared,  and  mere  idle  rhyme 
took  its  place.  Matthew  Prior — a  fortunate  verse-maker  and  flatterer 
of  the  great,  and  who  wrote  himself  into  an  embassy  and  a  pension— 
expressed  in  some  famous  and  often-quoted  lines  to  Chloe  Jealous  the 
low  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  art  he  cultivated : — 

Prior  to  Chloe  Jealous, 

To  be  vexed  at  a  trifle  or  two  that  I  writ, 
Your  judgment  at  onoe  and  my  passion  you  wrong ; 

You  take  that  for  a  fact  which  will  scarce  be  found  wit 
Od's  life !  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song  P 

"What  I  speak,  my  fair  Ohloe,  and  what  I  write,  ahows 
The  difference  there  is  betwixt  Nature  and  Art ; 

I  court  others  in  verse,  but  I  love  thee  in  prose, 

And  they  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  heart. 

How  was  it  possible  that  poetry  could  flourish  when  a  poet,  even 
of  the  second  rank,  could  write  thus  ?  One  of  the  few  songs  worth 
preserving  which  date  from  this  time  is  entitled  <  When  this  old  cap 
was  new,'  published  anonymously  in  1666.  It  throws  some  light  on 
the  manners  of  the  day,  and  on  the  antiquity  of  the  great  and  tnilj 
British  art  of  grumbling.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
but  get  Parliament  to  agree  to  a  grumbling-tax,  and  allow  no  one, 
male  or  female,  to  grumble  unless  they  took  out  a  licence,  what  a 
revenue  he  might  raise  I 

Good  hospitality  waa  cherished  then  of  many, 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die,  and  are  not  helped  by  any ; 
For  Charity  waxeth  cold,  and  Love  is  found  in  few ; 
Not  so  in  time  of  old,  when  this  old  cap  was  new ! 

In  that  day,  as  in  the  present,  the  ladies  were  not  allowed  to 
copy  the  French  and  dress  as  they  pleased,  or  wear  hoops,  or  any 
other  abomination,  without  a  protest  from  the  song-writers,  who  then, 
and  not  newspaper-editors,  were  the  leaders  of  public  opinion. 

Our  ladies  in  those  days  in  civil  habit  went; 
Broad-cloth  was  then  worth  praise,  and  gave  the  best  content ; 
French  fashions  then  were  scorned ;  such  fangles  no  one  knew ; 
And  modesty  women  adorned,  when  this  old  cap  was  new ! 
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To  the  period  of  unblushing  vice  and  effrontery  succeeded  a  period 
of  false  pretence.     Love  played  at  masquerade  ;  and  the  song-writers, 
deriving  their  inspiration   not  at  first  hand  from  Nature,  but  at 
second-hand  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  whom  they  imitated 
or  parodied,  made  every  lover  a  shepherd,  in  a  court  dress  with  gold 
battens,  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  a  curly  wig  a  la  Louis  Quatorze. 
Lovers  in  those  days  had  no  such  honest  names  as  John  or  Thomas 
or  Edward  or  Charles,  but  were  all  Strephons,  or  Adonises.     Every 
lass  was  an  Arcadian  shepherdess  with  silk  stockings  and  spangled 
robe  as  short  as  that  of  a  ballet-dancer ;  and  she,  too,  instead  of 
beiog  called  Jane,  Mary,  Ellen,  or  Margaret,  was  Chloe,  Phcebe, 
Lesbia,  or  Sophronisba.    To  judge  of  the  English  by  their  popular 
songs  at  this  period,  they  might  have  been  ranked  as  a  nation  of 
Greek  or  Soman  pagans.    There  was  no  such  thing  as  love  in 
literature ;  but,  instead  of  it,  '  Cupid '  was  continually  shooting  his 
Marts,'  rhyming  them  with,  as  well  as  aiming  them  at,  <  hearts.' 
The  word  ^  marriage '  was  never  mentioned ;  but  the  happy  pair,  as 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Jeames  Yellowplush  sometimes  say  in  our  day, 
went  to  the  '  altar  of  Hymen.'    A  breeze  was  not  a  breeze  but  a 
zephyr ;  the  storm  was  Boreas,  the  sun  was  Sol  or  Phoebus,  and  the 
moon  was  Cynthia,  Diana,  or  Lima.    Every  pretty  girl,  if  not  a 
shepherdess  in  very  short  petticoats,  was  a  Venus  if  she  were  kind, 
and  a  Diana  if  she  were  coy.    Bacchus — a  vulgar  hybrid,  half  Silenus, 
half  Sir  John  Falstafif — was  the  god  of  drunkenness,  to  whom  con* 
tinual  appeals  were  made  to  drown  care  in  a  wine-butt  or  a  bowL 
Of  the  kind  of  song  that  was  most  in  favour  at  this  time,  the  follow- 
ing, by  Henry  Carey,  author  of  *  Sally  in  our  Alley,'  will  afford  a 
favourable  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  an  unfavourable  specimen : — 

Bacchus  must  now  his  power  resign — 

I  am  the  only  god  of  wine. 

It  is  not  fit  the  wretch  should  be 

In  competition  set  with  me, 

Who  can  drink  ten  times  more  than  he  I 

Make  a  new  world,  ye  powers  divine. 
Stock  it  with  nothing  else  but  wine ; 
Let  wine  its  only  product  be ; 
Let  wine  be  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 

and,  most  drunken,  most  selfish  rhymer  I  if  he  meant  what  he  sang — 
And  let  that  wine  he  all  for  me ! 

Caiey  was  an  excellent  musician  but  a  very  inferior  poet.  He 
composed  the  music  to  his  own  songs,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in 
modem  days  to  revive  the  ancient  practice.  The  world  owes  to  him 
the  music  of  more  than  a  hundred  songs — music  that  has  for  the 
most  part  been  divorced  from  the  service  of  the  stage  and  concert 
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room  to  that  of  reli^on,  and  is  attuned  to  pious  hymns  and  psalms 
in  half  of  the  churches  and  chapels  of  England  and  America.    It  is 
not  known  with  certainty  who  wrote  the  noble  music  or  the  words  of 
'  God  Save  the  King,'  but  the  balance  of  proof  inclines  in  £Bivonr  of 
Carey.    Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  fix  the  age  or  the  author- 
ships of  songs  and  ballads  published  anonymously.     Even  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  printed  copy  with  an  authentic  date  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  set  at  rest  such  doubtful  points.    This  test  is  unfortu- 
nately wanting  in  most  inquiries  of  the  kind,  and  even  when  applied 
is  not  always  adequate  to  the  apparently  simple  task  of  giving  an 
author  his  own  property.     So  difficult  is  it  even  in  our  own  day  to 
establish  a  poet's  claim  to  a  song  which  has  happened  firom  an? 
accident  to  become  popular,  that  when  Thomas  Moore  was  accused  in 
jest  by  Father  Prout  of  translating  or  stealing  the  whole  of  lus  Iridi 
melodies  from  Greek  and  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italiui,tfae 
world  took  the  good-natured  hoax  as  a  serious  accusation,  and  believed 
that  there  was  but  too  much  truth  in  it.    Thomas  Campbell  was 
declared  to  have  stolen  ^  The  Exile  of  Erin '  from  an  Irish  hedge- 
schoolmaster  whose  name  no  one  ever  heard  before  or  since.    The 
Bev.  Mr,  Wolfe,  the  author  of  the  noble  ode  on  the  Burial  (A  ?k 
John  Moore,  was  in  like  manner    declared  to  be    an    impudeot 
plagiarist.     One  set  of  wise  men  declared  that  he  purloined  the  ode 
from  a  lady,  while  another  declared  that  he  stole  it  from  a  fariefles 
Irish  barrister,  who,  however,  made  no  claim  to  it,  or  on  vrhose  behalf 
no  appeal  was  made  during  his  lifetime.    But  if  such  be  the  case 
with  a  modem  composition,  when  the  proofs  are  so  abundant  and  so 
easily  accessible,  we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  fix  the  authorship  of  songs  and  poems  published  without  a  name 
more  than  a  century  ago.     This  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  the 
English  National  Anthem,  the  most  renowned  song  ever  written,  the 
most  fervent  expression  of  British  loyalty,  a  song  that  touches  a 
chord  in  every  British  heart,  and  makes  it  vibrate  not  only  with 
personal  attachment  to  the  Sovereign,  whether  that  Sovereign  be  a 
king  as  in  old  times  or  a  beloved  queen,  the  model  and  example  of 
womanhood,  wifehood,  and  motherhood,  as  in  our  happier  day,  but 
which  expresses  a  patriotic  devotion  to  that  mild,  equable,  weU-oon- 
sidered  and  venerable  constitution,  of  which  the  crown  is  the  symbol 
rather  than  the  agent.     The  Sovereigns  of  England  know  not  the 
name  of  the  man  who  wrote  this  hymn  of  loyalty ;  the  people  are 
equally  ignorant.     One  set  of  musical  antiquaries  claim  the  music 
for  Dr.  John  Bull  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  but  give  nox>arent- 
age  to  the  poetry.     Another  set  claim  both  words  and  music  for 
Henry  Carey,  who  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Third,  Anne, 
and  George  the  First.    Carey  was  both  musician  and  poet ;  his  music 
excellent,  his  poetry  indifferent.     This  description  well  applies  to  the 
National  Anthem.     The  music  is  grand  and  simple,  and  capable  of 
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being  elevated  into  sublimity ;  but  the  poetry,  or  the  verse,  is  tame 

and  weak  ;  the  rhymes 

Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

cannot  be  called  poetry  at  all,  or  even  respectable  verse ;  and  all 
Carey's  avowed  compositions  abound  in  similar  defects  and  inele- 
gancies.  It  may  be  asked  why  Carey,  if  he  wrote  the  anthem,  never 
claimed  the  aiithorship?  Carey  was  a  Jacobite.  He  wrote  the 
sentiments  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  the  song  when  first  sung  was  treason 
to  the  reigning  family,  as  treasonable  as  that  other  Jacobite  song — 

Here's  to  the  king,  sir ! 
You  know  who  I  mean,  sir ! 

Carey  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and  neglect*  The  suspicion  of 
disloyalty  clung  to  him.  He  was  thought  to  have  written  a  treason- 
able song — that  song  which,  by  a  strange  turn  in  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  has  since  become  the  very  watchword  of  truth  and  loyalty. 
He  thus  failed  to  acquire  the  favour  of  those  who  could  have 
befriended  him,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  weary  of  the  world,  sick 
at  heart,  hopeless,  destitute,  and  reduced  literally  to  his  last  penny, 
be  committed  suicide  in  a  miserable  garret !  Carey's  great  anthem — 
treasonable  though  it  seemed  in  his  own  day — ^was  loyally  meant.  It 
was  loyal  to  a  principle  ;  it  was  loyal  to  misfortune  ;  and  by  the  happy 
accident  of  its  adoption  by  the  House  of  Hanover  it  has  become  the 
embodiment  of  a  still  greater  and  better-founded  loyalty  than  its 
author  intended — a  more  valuable  possession  to  the  throne  of  Grreat 
Britain  than  all  the  jewels  in  the  royal  tiara  or  the  great  Koh-i-noor 
itself! 

Among  the  song-writers  of  this  and  the  preceding  age  is  Thomas 
or  '  Tom '  Durfey,  with  whom  King  Charles  the  Second  once  conde- 
scended to  walk  through  St.  James's  Park,  arm-in-arm,  his  dogs  and 
courtiers  following  behind.  Durfey  wrote  five  or  six  volumes  of  songs, 
none  above  mediocrity,  and  some  far  below  it.  Gay,  the  author  of 
*  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  wrote  many  new  songs  to  the  excellent  oM 
tunes  of  England,  but  scarcely  succeeded  in  making  the  new  songs 
more  moral  or  less  vulgar  than  the  old,  or  left  one  great  or  noble 
sentiment  on  record  in  this  form  of  composition,  except  in  '  Black- 
eyed  Susan,'  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  in  the  English  language. 
Shortly  after  his  time  appeared  David  Garrick,  who  wrote  that 
vigorous  sea-song  which  in  his  time  was  enough  to  transform  every 
sailor  who  heard  it  before  going  into  battle  into  a  hero : — 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships, 
Hearts  of  oak  are  our  men. 

In  the  same  period   of  literary  history  mu?t  be  placed  James 
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Thomson,  author  of  '  The  Seasons/  who  wrote  the  national  anthem 
^  Bule  Britannia,'  a  composition  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  music  of  Dr.  Ame,  and  to  be  floated  upon  that  fufl  tide 
into  a  surer  haven  of  immortality  than  it  could  ever  have  reached  by  its 
own  unaided  merits.  Still  later  appeared  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  the  editor  of  Percy's  *  ReUques,'  and  who  wrote  one  soDg, 
*  0  Nanny,  wilt  thou  go  with  me?'  which  received  from  the  pen  of 
no  less  a  person  than  Robert  Burns  the  praise  of  being  the  finest 
composition  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  bright  particular  star  of  Charles  Dibdh 
arose,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  England  recognkd 
her  greatest  national  songster.     The  ideas  of  some  writers  are  of  the 
earth,  earthy.     The  ideas  of  honest  Dibdin,  musician  and  poet,  were 
of  the  salt  sea,  salty ;  of  the  ocean,  oceanic ;  of  Great  Britain,  truly 
British.     England  loves  her  sailors ;  she  admires  their  free-heart«d- 
ness,   their  outspoken  honesty,  their   contempt   of   difficulty  and 
danger,  their  roUickings,  their  roystering  good-humour,  their  super- 
exuberant  fun,  their  sublime  courage ;  and  so  dearly  loves  them  that 
the  offence  against  good  manners  and  propriety  which  she  would 
severely  condemn  in  any  other,  she  condones  or  excuses  in  the  sailor. 
The  soldier,  though  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  way,  is  not  the  prime 
favourite  of  the  people.     '  Jack,'  as  he  is  affectionately  called,  is  the 
national  hero ;  and  Nelson  ranks  above  Wellington,  not  because  he 
did  more,  or  was  a  braver  and  better  man,  but  because  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  had  the  failings  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  his  class.    Charl&i 
Dibdin  represented  '  Jack '  in  all  his  strength  and  all  his  weakness. 
How  beautiful,  for  instance,  are  *  Tom  Bowling ! '  *  Lovely  Nan,*  'The 
Sailor's  Journal,'  and  a  score  of  others  that  might  be  cited.    Dibdin 
said  of  his  songs,  with  pardonable  pride,  '  that  they  had  been  con- 
sidered an  object  of  national  consequence ;  that  they  had  been  the 
solace  of  sailors  in  long  voyages,  in  storms,  and  in  battles ;  and  that 
they  had  been  quoted  in  mutinies  to  the  restoration  of  order  and 
discipline.'     Charles  Dibdin  left  a  son,  who  followed  in  his  father^ 
footsteps,  and  wrote  some  excellent  sea-songs;  among  others  'The 
Tight  Little  Island,'  which  still  holds  its  place  in  the  popular  affiw^ 
tion  unimpaired  by  the  caprices  of  literary  fashion : — 

Daddy  Neptune  one  day  to  Freedom  did  say. 
If  ever  I  lived  upon  dry  land, 
The  spot  I  should  hit  on  would  be  little  Britain, 
Saya  Freedom, '  Why,  that's  my  own  island.' 
Oh,  'tis  a  snug  little  island, 
A  right  little,  tight  little  island, 
Search  the  globe-  round,  none  can  be  found, 
So^liappy  as  this  little  island  ! 

It  was  not  many  years   ago,  and  within  living  memory,  that 
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Thomas  Dibdin  was  to  be  seen  wandering,  a  forlorn  old  man,  through 
the  streets  of  London,  with  scarcely  a  shoe  to  his  foot,  and  with  the 
fate  of  Henry  Carey  staring  him  in  the  face.  What  brought  him 
into  this  pitiable  condition  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire.  Let  his 
memory  rest.  By  what  right  shall  posterity  pry  into  the  private 
misery  of  poets?  His  muse  was  an  honest  one,  and  he  devoted  her 
to  honest  uses.     More  need  not  be  said  of  him. 

Of  the  English  song-writers  of  the  present  century,  the  most 
illustrious  were  Thomas  Moore,  claimed  exclusively  by  the  Irish,  but 
who  may  be  also  claimed  as  particularly  English,  in  such  well-known 
songs  as  ^The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,'  'The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war 
•has  gone,*  'As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow,'  'The 
Meeting  of  the  Waters,' '  The  Canadian  Boat  Song,'  and  many  others 
equally  familiar.  Thomas  Campbell's  'Battle  of  the  Baltic,'  his 
*  Mariners  of  England,'  and  his  '  Hohenlinden '  are  three  songs,  any 
one  of  which  would  be  suflScient  for  a  noble  reputation.  Cold  is  the 
heart  that  can  read  them  unmoved,  even  if  patriotism  should  not  lend 
its  glowing  heat  to  the  admiration  which  they  excite.  His  '  Exile  of 
Erin,'  and  '  Irish  Harper,'  though  Hibernian  in  subject,  are  English  in 
style  and  treatment,  and  may  fairly  rank  as  English  songs  of  the  best 
class.  In  his  love-songs  Campbell  was  not  so  successful.  His 
'  Pleasures  of  Hope '  and  his  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming '  may  pass  out  of 
popular  favour ;  but  his  war-songs  and  some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  will 
last  as  long  as  the  literature  of  England. 

Did  space  permit,  a  more  detailed  mention  might  be  made  of 
Captain  Morris,  who  wrote  about  three  hundred,  and  Thomas  Haynes 
Bailey,  who  wrote  upwards  of  eight  hundred  songs.     The  gallant 
captain  was  the  friend,  or  rather  the  companion,  of  George  the  Fourth, 
for  kings  are  placed  too  high  to  have  real  friends.     He  sang  his  own 
songs  at  the  royal  table,  at  the  Beefsteak  Club,  and  at  the  mess 
table  of  the  Guards.     He  had  good  poetical  intentions  ;  but  mere  in- 
tentions do  not  produce  poetry.     Nothing  of  him  remains  in  the 
popular  mind  or  on  the  popular  ear.     He  wrote  for  a  class,  and  not 
for  the  great  heart  of  humanity ;  and  his  songs  are  eflfete,  defunct, 
dead,  buried,  and  forgotten.     The  reputation  of  Haynes  Bailey  has 
^eater  tenacity  of  Ufe.     He  had  real  tenderness,  which   he  dis- 
played in  such  songs  as  '  The  Soldier's  Tear,'  and  '  Oh,  no,  we  never 
mention  her  1  *  and  considerable  wit  and  humour,  but  his  sentiment 
^^as  too  often  mere  sentimentalism,  his  love  lackadaisical,  and  his 
melancholy  very  genteel  and  effeminate — wearing  white  kid  gloves, 
and  wiping  its  eyes,  in  which  there  were  no  tears,  with  a  highly  per- 
Aimed  cambric  pocket-handkerchief — a  very  Mantilini  of  the  art  of 
poetastry. 

Of  Brian  Waller  Procter,  better  known  to  the  world  as '  Barry  Com- 
orally  it  is  not  necessary  to  indulge  in  elaborate  criticism.     One  of  his 
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songs,  '  The  sea !  the  sea !  the  open  sea  I '  took  possession  of  the 
tongue  and  ear  of  the  multitude  and  maintained  it  usque  ad  nauseam 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  or  longer.  A  second,  on  a  very  inferior 
subject,  ^  King  Death  is  a  rare  old  fellow,'  is  still  occasionally  beard, 
and  will  live  as  a  poem  long  after  it  is  forgotten  as  a  song. 
Samuel  Lover,  a  writer  of  Irish  songs,  deserves  and  has  received  high 
appreciation,  not  only  from  his  Irish  fellow-countrymen,  but  from 
the  English  people,  among  whom  he  cast  ius  lot  at  an  early  period 
of  his  career.  He  wrote  many  excellent  songs  full  of  the  peculiar 
tenderness  and  humour  which  are  so  often  found  in  combinatioa 
in  the  Irish  character,  which  promise  to  enjoy  a  longer  tenure  of 
popular  fiivour  than  the  songs  of  his  more  classical  predecessor, 
Thomas* Moore.  Except  in  the  songs  that  breathed;  incipient  sym- 
pathy with  Irish  disaffection  and  rebellion,  Moore  was  £eu:  more 
English  than  Irish,  and  scarcely  attempted  to  reach  the  popular 
heart,  or,  if  he  did  so,  failed  in  the  endeavour.  He  was  essentially 
an  aristocrat,  and  might  have  been  compared  to  a  tame  canary-hird 
who  never  sang  well  except  when  he  was  perched  on  the  finger  of  a 
countess;  tmlike  Samuel  Lover  and  Bobert  Bums,  who  sang  aloft 
in  the  sky  with  the  sunlight  upon  their  wings,  and  cheered  the  hearts 
of  the  common  people  in  the  fields  below. 

Most  English  poets  worthy  of  the  name  have  written  songs— 
often  very  beautifid  to  read,  but  not  always  well  adapted  to  be  sung. 
These  poets  have  either  not  known,  or  have  forgotten,  that  the 
essential  element  of  a  song  is  to  be  singable,  and  that  a  fine  thought, 
if  expressed  by  words  containing  too  many  harsh  and  unvocal  con- 
sonants, though  it  may  appeal  to  the  understanding,  may  fail  to  find 
interpretation  from  singers  who  require  grace,  melody,  smoothness, 
and  limpidity  of  meaning  in  songs,  rather  than  intellectual  strength 
or  depth  of  suggestion,  and  that  the  true  song  should  be  above  all 
things,  as  Milton  expresses,  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate. 

Among  living  writers  of  songs,  of  whom  a  score  at  least  might 
be  mentioned  with  all  befitting  honour,  the  Laureate  has  be^i 
most  successful  in  his  efforts  to  charm  his  contemporaries  in  this 
branch  of  the  poetic  art.  But  his  songs,  like  those  of  some  of  his 
compeers  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  have  only  found  favour  witii 
the  few,  and  have  been  of  too  high  an  order  of  literary  merit  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  The  serious  minds  of  the  age  are  en- 
grossed with  theological,  scientific,  and  political  questions,  and  have 
no  real  taste  for  the  song,  which  they  consider  to  be  better  adapted 
for  the  amusement  of  women  than  for  that  of  men.  The  change  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  upper  and  more  educated  classes 
of  society  which  has  been  in  gradual  operation  for  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  appreciation  of  the  song 
in  the  private  circles  where  it  flourished  in  the  days    of  our  great- 
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{prandfathers»  Among  these  classes,  conviviality,  as  our  ancestors 
understood  it,  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and.  such  bacchanalian  orgies 
as  they  indulged  in  are  now  unknown  in  decent  society,  and 
would  be  held  disgraceful  if  they  were  attempted.  Songs  are  no 
longer  sung  at  the  dinner-table  after  the  ladies  have  retired  to  tlie 
drawing-room,  and  to  sit  long  at  the  wine  is  forbidden  by  the  in- 
exorable and  unwritten  law  of  society ;  and  when  conviviality  went 
out  of  fashion  enthusiaism  went  also — though  not  perhaps  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence. 

The  struggle  for  life  and  worldly  position  is  so  hard  among  all 
classes,  and  the  disappointments  that  attend  the  struggle  are  so 
grievous  and  so  many,  as  to  produce  a  feeling  that  hope  is  a  deluder, 
and  that  enthusiastic  belief  in  or  love  for  anything  is  a  foolish  feeling 
and  a  mistake  in  which  the  wise  will  not  indulge.  And  with  enthu- 
siasm, reverence  for  everything  except  money  and  the  things  that 
money  will  buy  has  become  pretty  nearly  defunct  in  all  classes  of 
adult  men  and  women,  though  still  to  some  extent,  not  a  large 
one,  existent  among  the  young  who  have  not  begun  to  reckon  their 
ages  among  the  '  teens.' 

An  evil  example  was  set  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  by  many 
young  writers  who  laid  themselves  out  to  be  what  is  called  *  funny,'  to 
become  in  fact  professional  punsters,  by  the  composition  of  drearily 
comic  books — among  others  by  comic  English  and  Latin  grammars, 
by  comic  geographies,  by  comic  histories  of  England ;  and  who 
would  in  all  probability  have  written  '  comic '  Bibles  if  they  could 
have  found  a  market  for  them.  These  writings  had  any  amount  of 
popularity,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  literary  taste  of  the  then  rising  generation — a  deterioration 
which  has  extended  its  baleful  infiuence  to  their  successors  of  the 
present  day,  and  has  not  only  invaded  the  private  talk  of  society, 
but  the  theatre,  and  might  even  claim  the  monopoly  of  the 
drama  were  it  not  for  the  paramount  and  benign  influence  of 
Shakespeare.  To  such  agency  the  public  of  the  present  and  of  a  not 
long  since  departed  day  owes  the  hydraulic  and  pumped-up  *  fun ' 
which  is  not  funny,  of  the  songs  that  now  achieve  the  greatest 
popularity,  and  retain  it  for  the  longest  time.  Of  this  inane  class 
are  *Pop  goes  the  Weasel,'  'Jump  Jim  Crow,'  'The  Ratcatcher's 
Daughter,'  *  The  Chickaleerie  Cove,'  *  Tommy,  make  room  for  your 
Uncle,'  and  other  vulgarities  that  seem  to  fascinate  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  lower  middle  class.  If  one  would  really  form  an  esti- 
mate of  what  popularity  signifies  and  what  it  is  worth,  he  might  dis- 
cover a  humiliating  truth  in  the  fact  that  the  street  entertainment  of 
Punch  and  Judy  is  really  more  popular  than  Hamlet  or  Machethy 
and  that  the  most  popular  of  all  the  songs  still  sung  in  England  is 
one  adapted  to  the  old  French  melody  of  *  Mcdbrook  8*en  va-t-eii 
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guerre^  and  that  forms  the  bacohanaliaa  chorus  in  elides  vheie  a 
spuriooB  conviviality  still  prevails: — 

We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
Till  daylight  doth  appear ; 

varied  occasionally  by  another  chant  of  a  similarly  low  order :— ^ 

For  he's  a  joUj  good  fellow^ 
And  so  say  all  of  us ; 

with  an  extra  powerful  emphasis  upon  the  final  us. 

Not  qiiite  so  vulgar^  but  quite  as  popular,  as  these  are  the  vapid 
sentimental  songs — which  find  &vour  with  what  may  be  considered  the 
great  majority  of  the  fair  sex,  who  possess  a  smattering  of  litecuy 
taste,  and  a  still  slighter  smattering  of  musical  appreciation — ^thatare 
issued  in  shoals  by  the  musical  publishers  of  the  present  day,  to  the 
almost  complete  displacement  of  the  really  good  songs  and  the  veiy 
excellent  music  of  a  bygone  generation.  As  the  literary  reviews  and 
other  periodicals  do  not  bestow  much,  if  any,  of  their  critical  atten* 
tion  upon  these  slight  and  ephemeral  productions,  every  publisher — in 
league,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  with  the  author  and  composer — becomes 
bis  own  critic  and  displays  his  appreciation  of  his  own  wares  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  penny  press ;  calls  them  '  lovely,' 
'  soul-entrancing,'  *  awfully  attractive,'  '  immensely  successful,' 
Apathetic  and  most  perfect,'  ^sentimental  but  sensible,'  'always 
certain  of  an  encore,'  'most  charming  and  descriptive,'  'the 
greatest  success  of  the  season,' '  always  uproariously  encored.'  Often, 
as  if  fearing  that  these  encomia  should  fail  of  their  effect,  these 
enterprising  tradespeople  publish  in  eostensOj  as  advertisements,  what 
they  call  the '  words '  (words  and  nothing  else)  of  these  effusions,  at  a 
cost  per  line  which  possibly  the  writers  of  such  songs  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  in  their  pockets,  if  the  music  publishers  would 
extend  their  liberality  in  that  direction. 

To  judge  by  the  ultra-popular  songs  of  the  present  day,  wheth^ 
they  be  sentimental  or  comic,  we  might  well  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  age  of  E&glish  song  has  passed.  But  this  would  be  an 
error.  The  song  worthy  to  be  so  called  will  continue  to  exist  and  be 
admired  in  literature  and  be  enshrined  in  books,  if  it  do  not  find  a 
place  in  the  music  stands  of  the  boudoir  and  the  drawing-room. 
Lyrical  poetry  will  never  die.  It  is  the  earliest  form  of  poetry  and 
in  many  respects  the  best,  as  has  been  proved  from  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs,  when  Miriam  sang  her  song  of  triumph  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the  later  time  when  King  David 
poured  out  his  full  soul  in  exultation  or  repentance,  and  when  his 
son,  not  so  great  as  his  father,  because  he  had  not  been  purified  in 
the  fires  of  adversity,  sang  '  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.' 
The  days  for  the  production  of  new  epic  poems  may  have 
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sever  more  to  return,  but  the  days  of  lyrical  poetry  will  never  pass 
as  long  as  there  are  young  and  passionate  hearts  in  the  world,  and 
cultivated  intellects  to  appreciate  the  noble,  the  pathetic,  and  the 
tender  outpourings  of  affection  and  fancy  which,  in  combination  with 
the  music  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  constitute  lyrical  poetry,  and  which 
only  needs  what  it  does  not  always  obtain — the  music  of  the  *  human 
voice  divine '  to  become  ^  songs '  in  the  truest  sense  and  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  word. 

Charles  Mackat. 
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MISSION  WOMEN. 


This  age  may  have  its  faults,  but  it  is  not  a  lazy  age.  There  seem& 
to  be  a  store  of  energy  ready  to  hand,  and  only  waiting  to  be  employed, 
so  that  any  practical  appeal  like  the  '  Bitter  Cry '  finds  an  immediate 
vigorous  response  in  thousands  of  hearts.  The  many-headed  Hydra  of 
vice  and  misery  in  I^ondon  has  met  with  heroic  opponents  eager  ta 
do  battle  with  it,  and  the  danger  now  lies  more  in  the  direction  of 
misapplied  effort  leading  to  mischief  than  in  that  of  idle  indifference 
to  the  claims  made  upon  the  wealthy  by  their  poorer  brethren.  Those 
who  are  ready  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  newly  forged  methods  of 
attack  on  the  evils  of  the  day^  may  yet  be  glad  to  hear  the  history  of 
quiet  efforts  made  by  a  society  which  has  been  at  work  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  and  which  has,  amongst  other  things,  rescued 
55,000,000  pennies  from  waste  and  drink. 

Among  the  many  agencies,  new  and  old,  which  have  been  fighting 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  want  and  its  attendant  vices,  with  vice 
and  its  attendant  miseries,  there  are  none^formed  quite  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Society  of  Parochial  Mission^Women,  the  original  idea  of 
which  was  embodied  in  a  little  lx)ok  called  the  Missing  Link,  written 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Banyard,  the  foundress  of  the  Society  of  Bible  Women. 
In  this  book  she  first  drew  attention  to  the  new  principle  that  manv 
of  the  lowest  class  among  London  women  would  be  best  reached  by  » 
woman  of  their  own   class,  superior   to   them  only  in  her    higher 
standard  of  right,  and  in  her  desire  to  devote  her  whole  life  to  help- 
ing her  fellow  poor ;  also  that  such  a  woman,  belonging  to  themselves* 
would  be  able  better  than  any  strange  lady,  or  district  visitor,  to  enter 
with  keen  sympathy  into  the  details  of  their  daily  troubles,  so  familiair 
to  her  own  experience,  and  on  the  other  hand  would  be  far  less  likely 
to  be  imposed  on  by  false  or  exaggerated  tales  of  woe. 

The  idea  was  carried  out  very  successfully  ;  and  working  on  tlie 
same  lines,  but  with  a  slight  divergence  in  its  modus  operandi,  carne 
the  Parochial  Mission  Women  Association,  first  set  on  foot  in  tbt^ 
year  1860  by  a  few  ladies.  This  organisation,  unlike  its  predecessor, 
utilised  the  parochial  system  (as  its  name  implies),  and  begani  it^. 
work  at  the  request  and  under  the  direction  of  the  clergymen  of  tbe 
various  districts  in  which  it  was  established. 
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Let  me  explain  more  definitely  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Asso- 
.  elation. 

Briefly  stated,  its  aims  are  these — To  reach  the  very  lowest  and 
least  thrifty  among  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  poorest  class  through 
the  influence  of  a  woman  in  their  own  rank  of  life ;  to  help  them,  not 
by  almsgiving,  but  by  teaching  them  how  to  help  and  raise  themselves 
through  practising  habits  of  saving  and  economy ;  and  to  lead  them 
within  the  reach  of  higher  influences,  which  shall  be  explained  later* 
The  Parochial  Mission  Women's  Association  consists  of  three 
branches  of  workers — the  mission  women,  the  lady  superintendents, 
and  the  lady  managers — the  last  forming  a  committee  for  the  general 
xnanagement  and  supervision  of  the  whole  machinery. 

The  mission  women  are  the  only  paid  workers  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  paid  clerk),  and  thus  through  the  gratuitous  work  of 
women  in  all  classes  of  life  the  cost  of  management  and  secretariat 
is  practically  nil.  They  are,  of  course,  the  working  hands  of 
the  whole  scheme.  Chosen  from  the  class  among  whom  they  are 
to  begin  their  labours,  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
£nd  women  who  would  be  identical  in  sympathies  and  experience 
with  their  fellow  poor,  and  yet  superior  to  them  in  moral  tone.  This 
4ias  not,  however,  been  found  an  obstacle.  Such  right-minded.  God- 
fearing women  have  always  been  forthcoming,  and  ready  in  the  true 
missionary  spirit  to  give  up  their  whole  life  to  difficult  and  arduous 
Jabours. 

The  mission  woman  begins  her  work  by  trying  to  make  her  way 
into  the  houses  of  those  who  most  need  help — viz.  the  very  poorest 
women  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  her  plea  is  that  she  asks  them  to 
trust  her  with  the  keeping  of  their  casual  pence.     It  may  be  that 
these  first  advances  are  met  with  opposition  and  repulse ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  she  gently  and  persistently  renews  her  visits,  till  she  has 
gained  her  point  and  persuaded  the  most  inhospitable  doors  to  open 
to  her.     Explaining  her  errand,  she  tries  to  induce  the  poor  women 
to   give  into  her  siife  keeping  the  small  coins  which  seem  hardly 
worth  saving,  but  which,  treasured  up  week  by  week,  and  duly  entered 
upon  a  card  she  keeps  for  each  depositor,  soon  swell  into  a  respectable 
sum.    Each  card  tallies  with  a  book  kept  by  her  lady  superintendent, 
who  also  (as  the  mission  woman  makes  known  to  the  women)  holds  a 
meeting  once  a  week,  when  they  will  find  goods  provided  for  them  at 
-cost  price,  from  which  they  can  choose  freely,  as  soon  as  their  accu- 
mulated savings  are  sufficient  for  what  they  want. 

The  mission  woman  has  to  display  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  great 
patience  in  this  first  part  of  her  work — tact  in  knowing  exactly  the 
moment  when  she  will  best  be  able  to  rescue  the  spare  pence  from 
the  superior  attractions  of  the  gin  palace,  and  patience  in  returning 
to  the  charge  again  and  again,  until  successful.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  system  of  collecting  deposits  militates  against,  or 
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is  in  any  way  the  rival  of  the  good  done  by  savings-banks  or  other 
agencies  for  collecting  money ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  paves  the 
way  to  savings  on  a  larger  scale. 

There  is,  however,  this  vital  distinction  between  the  two  agencies. 
The  mission  woman  fetches  the  penny  from  those  who  wonld  never 
otherwise  come  in  contact  with  savings-banks  or  any  other  thrift 
agency.  In  fact,  she  is  a  peripatetic  savings-bank,  tapping  at  the 
door  of  those  who  would  never,  of  their  own  accord,  save,  and  catching 
the  stray  penny  on  the  brink  of  its  usual  errand  to  the  public-house. 
The  habit,  once  formed  and  nurtured  by  her  persevering  efiForts,  is 
very  likely  to  spread  encouragingly,  and  to  produce  a  wish  to  save 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Many  a  poor  sick  overwrought  woman  has 
been  found  by  the  mission  woman,  deprived  of  bedstead,  bedding, 
and  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  usual  sad  story  of  in- 
temperance and  recklessness,  and  has  been  induced  by  her  to  begin 
saving  on  a  very  small  scale.  By  dint  of  patience  and  perseverance 
on  both  sides,  the  poor  reckless  creature  finds  herself  able  to  buy 
back,  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  even  some  comforts  of  life,  while 
a  spirit  of  hope,  bom  of  success,  is  implanted  in  her  breast,  boding 
well  for  the  future  of  her  home  and  family. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  depths  of  misery  from  which 
whole  families  have  been  lifted  by  the  helping  hand  of  the  mission 
woman,  who,  as  their  true  friend,  has  pointed  them  to  a  new  way, 
where,'  by  a  little  self-control  here,  a  little  order  and  care  there,  the 
sad  tangle  of  diflSculties  and  debts  could  be  straightened,  and  the 
struggle  to  live  cleanly  and  soberly  made  easier  by  habits  of  methodical 
saving  on  the  part  of  the  house-mother. 

The  collecting  of  money  is  one  great  feature  of  the  mission 
woman's  work,  but  it  is  not  all.  It  is  acknowledged  on  ail  sides  by 
those  who  study  the  question  of  better  houses  for  the  poor  that,  until 
the  inmates  are  trained  to  inhabit  a  higher  class  of  dwelling,  it  will 
be  of  little  use  to  attempt  much  real  improvement  in  their  habita- 
tions ;  that,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  (who  by  the  way 
strongly  approves  of  the  work  done  by  the  parochial  mission  women), 
*  you  will  have,  before  you  can  raise  these  very  poorest,  to  help  them 
to  become  better  in  themselves.'  Now  this  is  exactly  what  the 
mission  woman  strives  to  accomplish.  Beginning  with  the  elementary 
details  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  which  every  woman  ought  to  have 
at  her  fingers'  ends,  but  which  are,  unfortunately,  altogether  unknown 
in  many  London  dwellings,  the  mission  woman,  with  her  kind, 
helpful  hand,  and  by  practical  *  showing '  (so  far  better  than  any 
other  teaching),  contrives  to  make  the  value  felt  of  a  tidy  room,  a 
home-cooked  dinner,  and  personal  cleanliness.  This  leads  her  on 
to  the  opportunity  of  instilling  a  few  simple  sanitary  maxims,  and 
methods  of  managing  or  avoiding  illness ;  and  much  good  has  been 
done  by  her  working  in  this  way  hand-in-hand  with  the  sanitary 
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iii6pectx)r,  or  rather  forestalling  the  necessity  for  his  frequent  visits. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  kind  ofiBces  ii?hich  she  can  constantly  perform, 
for  the  overworked  mothers  of  large  families  striving  after  an  ideal 
of  household  economy  which  seems  altogether  beyond  their  grasp, 
as  well  as  for  those,  who,  careless  and  ignorant,  have  no  aspirations 
towards  a  better  state  of  things.  The  example  of  a  woman  of  their 
own  class  can  often  work  wonders,  and  her  influence  reaches  beyond 
the  mother  of  the  family  to  the  bread-winner,  who  constantly  finds 
in  his  now  comfortable  and  habitable  home  a  successful  rival  to  the 
public-house. 

Nor  does  the  mission  woman's  work  stop  even  here.  There  are 
higher  and  better  views  of  life,  not  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  well- 
invested  savings,  or  clean  and  comfortable  firesides,  to  which  her 
ultimate  object  is  to  lead  the  poor  women.  To  quote  from  the  latest 
report  of  the  Parochial  Mission  Women  Association  : — 

All  agree  in  asserting  that  moral  renovation  must  accompany — if  it  does  not 
precede — ^material ;  that  if  the  dwelling  is  to  be  cleansed  to  any  purpose  the  life 
must  be  cleansed  also ;  that  where  soberness,  thrift,  decency,  not  to  say  the  hopes 
and  restraints  of  religious  belief,  are  unknown,  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  even  the 
benevolent  landlord,  must  confess  himself  powerless  and^discomiited.  lleie,  then, 
lies  the  field  of  the  mission  woman  ;  she,  more  effectually  perhaps  than  any  other 
agent,  can  grapple  with  the  deep-seated  causes  of  the  evil ;  and  where*  her  influ- 
ence has  made  itself  felt,  there  will  be  at  least  a  desire  for  better  things — ^a  struggle 
to  rise  in  the  social  and  moral  scale,  a  hope  that,  even  amid  the  surroundings  of 
vice  and  poverty,  a  happier  and  purer  life  may  he  led  than  before. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  mission  woman's  work  that  the  second 
element  in  the  system  becomes  necessary — the  Lady  Superintendent, 
who  holds  the  weekly  meetings,  and  is  in  the  background  to  guide, 
check,  and  organise.  The  sympathetic  influence  of  the  fellow-toiler 
has  broken  the  ground  and  prepared  it  for  the  equally  sympa- 
thetic influence  and  help  of  the  lady,  who  may  never  have  herself 
experienced  the  pinching  cares  of  downright  poverty,  or  the  trials  and 
temptations  belonging  to  the  depths  below  her,  but  who,  like  those 
whom  she  comes  to  help,  is  a  woman,  with  all  a  woman's  special  cares 
and  troubles,  and  brings  to  bear  on  her  work  the  wisdom  and  tactful 
judgment  given  her  by  her  higher  education  and  more  extended  views 
of  life. 

However  useful  and  necessary  the  mission  woman  may  be  in 
perseveringly  collecting  the  spare  pence,  yet  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  depositors  should  place  entire  confidence  in  her, 
as  an  ultimate  repositary,  and  safe  administrator  of  the  money  thus 
rescued.  The  poor  women  feel  secure  as  to  their  little  investments, 
Tvhen  realising  that  the  money  is  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  no 
temptation  of  kindred  poverty  to  prevent  her  from  laying  out  their 
deposits  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

The  lady  superintendent  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  money 
collected  by  the  mission  woman,  and  for  its  proper  employment  in  the 
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purchase  of  goods  for  the  depositors  to  buy  at  cost  price  (no  honue 
being  offered),  but  she  also  holds  a  meeting  for  women,  once  a  week, 
in  some  convenient  room  where  the  accumulated  savings  are  gradually 
converted  into  various  necessaries  in  the  way  of  clothing,  blankets^ 
&c.,  which  had  formerly  seemed  unattainable,  but  which  are  now 
almost  looked  upon  as  a  gift  from  the  way  in  which  the  pence,  so 
little  missed  at  the  time,  have  slowly  mounted  up  into  the  required 
sum.  This  is  the  preliminary  part  of  the  meeting,  and  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  or  evening  gives  the  lady  superintendent  an  opportu- 
nity for  influencing  her  guests  by  instruction  and  amusement  in  a 
way  which  can  only  thoroughly  be  done  by  their  superior  in  education 
and  in  long  hereditary  habits  of  refinement  and  cultivation. 

A  great  deal  naturally  depends  therefore  upon  these  services  freely 
and  gratuitously  rendered  by  the  lady  who  is  willing  to  give  up  two 
afternoons  in  the  week  regularly  through  the  whole  year.     Two — ^for 
besides  the  day  of  the  meeting,  the  lady  superintendent  has  to 
devote  another  afternoon  to  seeing  the  mission  woman,  paying  her 
her  wages,  going  over  the  accounts,  and  receiving  the  depositors' 
money ;  out  of  which  necessary  business  transactions  there  probaUy 
arises  many  a  consultation  as  to  the  means  of  helping  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  numerous  sufferers  or  sinners  in  whom  they  are 
both  equally  interested.     For,  though  almsgiving  pure  and  simple 
is  distinctly  one  of  the  objects  left  out  in  this  scheme  of  work, 
yet  the  lady  superintendent  may  often  find  out  from  the  mission 
woman*s  story  of  her  week's  work  a  great  many  cases  of  material  or 
spiritual  destitution  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  undis- 
covered, and  towards  which  the  proper  channels  of  help  can  be 
directed.     The  great  advantage  of  this  society  working  entirely  under 
the  parochial  system  is  that  the  clergy  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  lowest  of  their  flock,  through  the  mission  woman,  in  a  way  which 
could  not  otherwise  occur.     They  are  thus  given  opportunities  of 
meeting,  at  the  weekly  gatherings  in  the  mission  room,  numbers  of 
the  poor  mothers  whom  they  can  influence  more  effectually  there  than 
by  a  formal  visit  to  the  crowded  homes  in  which  their  wretched  lives 
are  spent.     That  the  clergy  do  highly  value  this  agency  is  proved 
by  the  constant  applications  from  incumbents  to  be  supplied  with  a 
second  mission  woman  in  addition  to  the  one  already  employed  by 
them ;  while  repeated  testimony  is  borne  by  the  clergy,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  some  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  seaport  towns, 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  mission  woman's  work,  and  to  the  improvement, 
both  physical  and  moral,  which  they  trace  to  her  unremitting  efforts. 
Thus  from  the  mission  woman  to  the  lady  superintendent  and  pariah 
priest  a  bridge  is  formed  from  class  to  class  which  ought  surely  to  help 
in  spanning  the  cleft  that  of  late  years  seems  to  have  been  widening^ 
and  deepening  between  rich  and  poor. 

The  third  division  of  workers  in  this  association  requires  very  few 
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words  of  descriptioD.  A  Committee  of  Ladies,  the  writer  amongst  tbem, 
who  manage  the  working  of  the  whole  system,  and  of  whom  Lady 
Henry  Scott  is  president,  have  plenty  of  business,  financial  and  other- 
wise, to  occi^py  their  hours  of  meeting.  To  them  all  applications  are 
made  by  the  incumbent  who  wishes  to  start  a  mission  woman  in  his 
parish,  and  with  them  rest  the  supervision  of  all  the  many  districts 
where  mission  women  are  at  work,  the  decision  about  any  change  to 
be  made,  and  the  discussion  of  financial  questions  that  may  arise. 
Of  course,  an  association  such  as  this  must  be  worked  bj  more  or 
less  fixed  rules,  and  the  lady  managers  are  obliged  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  whole  sphere  of  the  work,  and  to  form  a  court  of 
appeal  where  the  difficulties  and  disagreements  from  which  no  human 
,  united  efforts  are  free  can  be  decided  with  a  final  authority. 

As  regards  financial  arrangements,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
expenses  of  management  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  money 
spent,  and  that,  to  quote  the  description  given  of  another  charity,  the 
Parochial  Mission  Women  Association  has  '  no  buildings,  no  debt,  no 
voting,  and  only  one  paid  official."  With  this  exception,  and  with 
that  of  the  necessary  small  expenses,  all  the  funds  are  devoted  to  the 
practical  object  of  the  mission  women's  wages.  From  30L  to  352.  a 
year  will  secure  for  a  poor  district  these  two  invaluable  friends  and 
helpers — the  paid  mission  woman,  who  will  receive  probably  12«.  or 
130.  a  week,  and  the  unpaid  lady  superintendent,  who  in  many  cases 
gives  the  greater  portion  of  her  time  to  this  work.  In  poor  districts 
at  the  far  ends  of  London  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  find  a 
resident  sufficiently  superior  to  the  mission  woman  to  fill  this  post ; 
in  such  cases  the  services  of  a  lady  who  will  come  once  or  twice  a 
week  from  a  distance  are  thankfully  accepted. 

I  hope  to  have  shown  satisfactorily  how  the  three  grades  in  this 
association  are  fused  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  how  the  work 
of  each  is  necessary  to  supplement  and  complete  the  others,  and  to 
<5arry  on  the  links  in  the  chain.  The  great  principle  of  division  of 
labour  is  here  shown  in  its  most  beautiful  aspect — that  of  giving,  not 
to  individuals  only,  but  to  different  classes  in  society,  the  work  which 
they,  and  they  onlyy  can  best  carry  out,  and  of  utilising  in  these 
various  ways  exactly  the  qualities  which  are  drawn  out  by  the 
workers'  varying  positions  in  the  social  beehive. 

The  rescue  of  fifty-five  million  pennies  by  patient  and  perse- 
vering toil  may  not  represent  by  any  means  the  sum-total  of  the 
good  done  by  this  body  of  self-denying  women,  but  it  does  put  in 
a  tangible  form  one  very  important  branch  of  their  work,  and  shows 
what  immense  advances  in  thrift  have  been  accomplished  by  such  a 
true  woman's  work  among  women. 

The  efforts  to  purify  and  regenerate  society  must  surely  begin 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without ;  and  a  work  which  is  to  reach 
the  heart  of  the  great  multitude,  by  using  as  its  agents  those  belong- 
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ing  tc  the  heart  itself,  seems  likely  to  have  its  steady  eflfprtsrewaided 
by  success.     The  sort  of  success  attained  by  the  Parochial  Mission 
Women  Association  is  difficult  to  gauge  except  by  a  visible  test,  8Qch 
as  the  savings  annually  collected  by  the  mission  women ;  bat  tbere 
are  many  other  means  of  realising  the  improvement  in  a  paiish-* 
tangible   proofs   of  more  earnest  aspirations  after  good,  sach  as 
children  brought  to  baptism,  couples  coming  to  set  the  long-deferred 
seal  of  matrimony  on  their  hitherto  lawless  union,  new  recruits  to 
the  ranks  of  temperance,  better  and  higher  views  of  maternal  respon- 
sibilities, which  spring  up  in  the  lowly  path  of  the  mission  woman, 
who,  trained  and  helped  by  her  lady  superintendent,  and  supported 
by  the  vigilant  care  of  the  parent  society,  does  indeed  form  the 
first  link  of  a  chain  binding  east  and  west,  rich  and  poor,  high  and- 
low,  together. 

Maud  C.  Hamiltox. 
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SOMETHING  BETTER   THAN  EMIGRATION. 

A  Eeplt. 

It  is  natural  that  at  a  time  such  as  this,  when  there  is  serious  depres- 
sion in  nearly  every  one  of  our  great  industries,  from  agriculture 
downwards,  many  remedies  should  be  proposed  for  the  unemployed 
labour  and  *  over-population '  which  apparently  exists  in  Great  Britain. 
Nor  is  there  any  remedy  which  is,  at  first  sight,  so  simple  and  yet  sb 
satisfactory  as  Emigration.  That  if  there  are  too  many  people  in  these 
islands  they  should  go  away  of  their  own  accord,  or  be  helped  away, 
to  other  regions  where  vast  tracts  of  land  lie  imcultivated,  seems  no 
doubt  a  reasonable  proposal.  No  one,  I  feel  sure,  would  dispute 
that,  granted  the  assumption  involved  in  the  ^  if,'  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  community  at  large  to  help  those  of  the  population  who 
are  in  excess  to  reach  countries  where  they  could  subsist  by  their 
labour,  provided  they  could  not  get  there  without  such  aid.  Nor 
could  it,  I  think,  be  denied  that  emigration,  conducted  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  England  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  Colonies 
jointly,  would  be  better  managed  than  any  happy-go-lucky  exodus, 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  so  far  favoured.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  certainly,  to  deter  men  and  women  from  going 
to  our  Colonies  situated  in  a  temperate  climate  or  to  America ;  and 
millions  who  have  emigrated  have  found  happy  homes  and  reared 
healthy  families  at  the  cost  of  reasonable  laboiu*,  though  things  are 
not  now  as  they  were.  All  that  need  be  stipulated  for  before  the 
State  is  called  in  to  direct  or  to  aid  such  emigration  is,  that  it  should 
be  clearly  shown  that  there  is  not  plenty  of  room  for  the  people  here ; 
and  that  circumstances  in  the  country  to  which  they  would  betake 
themselves  are  such  at  the  time  as  to  warrant  their  going  or  being 
sent. 

This,  I  venture  to  think,  is  as  complete  an  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Lord  Brabazon  in  his  article  on  State-Directed  Emigra- 
tion in  the  November  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  he  himself 
could  desire.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  find  that  I  can  fully  agree 
li^ith  Lord  Brabazon's  statements  concerning  the  present  condition  of  a 
large  number  of  the  workers  in  London  and  our  other  great  industrial 
centres.     For  instance,  when  at  p.  780  Lord  Brabazon  speaks  of  *  the 
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fearful  competition  existing  in  the  centres  of  industry  which  compels 
large  classes  of  honest,  sober,  hardworking  men  and  women  to  lead 
'  such  a  bitter  struggle  for  mere  existence  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
actual  necessaries  of  daily  life  is  sufficient  to  engross  their  fullest 
energies  and  which  leaves  them  without  the  least  margin  of  time  or 
strength  for  making  any  provision  against  the  advent  of  disease  and 
old  age,  much  less  for  the   accumulation  of  capital  '--when  Loid 
Brabazon  writes  thus,  I  say,  he  but  repeats  what  a  ^  visionary  re- 
-volutionist '  like  myself  has  been  urging  for  years  past.    So  again  I 
can  heartily  agree  with  what  he  so  forcibly  adds  at  p.  787  :  'Whether 
there  is  or  is  not  a  demand  for  the  State  direction  of  emigration,  of 
this  I  am  confident,  that  means  must  be  found,  and  that  quickly,  to 
•put  an  end  to  the  fearful  struggle  for  life  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  east  and  south  of  London,  and  in  most  of  our  large  towns.   The 
disease  has  got  beyond  the  power  of  private  efforts  and  has  assumed 
proportions  too  gigantic  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  power  short  of  a 
Government  or  a  powerful  municipality.    Starving  men  are  not  to  be 
•argued  with' — ^this  seems  to  me  altogether  excellent.  .  •  •  ^Whether 
the  Government  like  it  or  not,  they  will  have  to  take  into  their  serioos 
^consideration  how  best  to  relieve  this  deplorable  congestion  of  popu- 
lation in  our  large  towns.'    There  is  indeed  '  a  social  malady  which, 
if  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  must  inevitably  end  in  some  fatal 
national  catastrophe.'    Lord  Brabazon  is  also  quite  right  in  stating 
that  the  Democratic  Federation  did  its  best,  and  with  very  great 
success,  to  meet  and  controvert  his  special  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  continue  to  do  so. 
The  difference  between  us  therefore  is  narrowed  to  two  points.  First, 
whether  there  is  really  any  over-population.      Lord  Brabazon  says 
there  is.    I  say,  in  spite  of  appearances,  that  there  is  not.    Secondly, 
assuming  the  over-population  to  exist,  whether  the  time  is  &Toar> 
able  for  exporting  the  people.     Lord  Brabazon  says  it  is.    I,  again, 
say  it  is  not.    On  this  second  point,  however,  I  shall  not  touch, 
for  if  I  prove  my  position  on  the  first  it  will  be  uimecessary  to  go 
further ;  and,  besides,  recent  reports  of  the  state  of  the  labouring 
population  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  United  States,  are  certainly  all  against  sending  out  more 
emigrants. 

Before  dealing  with  the  main  question,  I  would  just  add  thai  we 
Socialists  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  people  in  wretchedness  in  this 
•country  in  order  that  we  may  have  them  at  hand  to  make  a  revolution 
with,  as  Lord  Brabazon,  rather  unreasonably  it  seems  to  me,  suggests. 
"We  are  no  believers  in  a  revolution  of  starvelings.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  Democratic  Federation  challenged  State-directed  and  State- 
aided  emigration,  we  issued  a  series  of  practical  proposals  for  home 
colonisation  and  municipal  employment,  which  are  perfectly  sound  as 
"  far  as  they  go,  and  would  relieve  the  present  distress  at  once,  mucA 
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more  effectually  than  the  removal  of  a  few  thousand  families  could 
relieve  it.  These  proposals  Lord  ^rabazon  has,  I  know,  seen.  The 
10,000,000?.  now  being  wasted  on  the  war  in  Egypt  would  have  far 
more  than  carried  out  the  whole  plan.  That  we  are  revolutionists  I 
am  quite  ready  to  admit ;  whether  we  are  visionary  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  any  rate,  the  peer  and  the  revolutionists  are  both  agreed  that  the 
present  condition  of  things  cannot  go  on  without  leading  to  <  some 
fatal  national  catastrophe.' 

Now  for  the  *  over-population '  and    Lord    Brabazon's  State- 
directed  remedy  for  it. 

To  begin  with,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Lord  Brabazon  proves  a  little 
too  much.   He  says  (p.  764)  that  the  ^  increase  of  population  outstrips' 
the  increase  of  the  demand  for  labour,'  and  goes  on  to  argue  as 
follows :     *  Every  ten  years  between  three  and  four  million  mor& 
mouths  have  to  obtain  food  in  this  country ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
soil  of  England  is  not  elastic  and  cannot  be  made  to  produce  a  greatly 
increased  quantity  of  food ;  as  England  cannot  at  this  moment  supply 
all  her  sons  with  an  adequate  meal  a  day ;  and  as  she  already  has  to 
import  half  the  food  which  she  consumes — the  problem  how  we  are  to 
feed  our  surplus  population  is  one  which  is  serious  now,  will  annually 
increase  in  seriousness,  and  unless  solved  within  a  very  few  years  by 
some  statesmanlike  measure  of  relief  to  population,  will  not  be  long 
in  settling  itself,  in  a  very  unpleasant  way  for  some  of  us,  if  we  decline 
to  grapple  with  it  whilst  it  is  still  capable  of  easy  solution.'    Now  this 
argument,  if  pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  surely  means  that  one 
half  our  present  population  ought  to  emigrate.     Lord  Brabazon  does 
not  mean  that,  I  know,  yet  that  is  the  fair  deduction  from  such  a 
statement.     But  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  says,  and  Lord  Brabazon  fathers 
bis  statement,  that  no  changes  in  the  land  laws  could  do  more  than 
put  four  million  additional  people  into  agricultural  employment.   Do 
Lord  Brabazon  and  Mr.  Smith  know  what  that  admission  involves?  The 
total  number  of  people  now  in-  agricultural  employment  in  England 
and  Wales  amounts  to  but  1,300,000  all  told.     What  an  enormous- 
Hicrease  of  produce,  then,  would  the  four  million  additional  labourers 
bring  about  I    It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  skilled  agricultu- 
rists in  the  kingdom  that  under  proper  conditions  this  country  might 
easily  produce  its  whole  food  supply  or  its  agricultural  equivalent.  We 
ought  not  to  forget  that  our  whole  system  is  one  gigantic  machine  of 
waste,  and  that,for  example,  whilst  we  import  every  year  a  large  amount 
of  artificial  manures,  we  sweep  down  into  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  in  the 
form  of  sewage,  at  least  30,000,000^.  to  40,000,000Z.  worth  of  manure 
of  the  very  best  description.    What  vast  changes  the  proper  use  of  that) 
would  effect!    Yet  a  really  scientific  arrangement  is  almost  impossible 
in  our  existing  large  cities.     With  proper  application  of  machinery, 
careful  dairy  and  poultry  farming,  and  entire  change  of  our  method  of 
dealing  with  human  manure,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what 
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might  not  be  done  with  our  lands,  if  at  the  same  time  the  preset 
wretched  system  of  landowning  were  done  away  with,  and  one  sab* 
stituted  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community.  None  of  those  who 
have  most  earnestly  opposed  State-directed  emigration  are  in  &Toiir 
of  cutting  up  the  land  among  the  35,000,000  of  people.  They  do 
urge,  however,  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
people  collectively  and  not  for  the  gain  of  a  class.  Lord  Brabazon 
does  not  dispute  that  some  increase  might  be  obtained ;  his  friend 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith  virtually  admits  that  an  enormous  increase  might 
be  obtained;  others  say  that  our  agricultural  produce  might  be 
profitably  doubled.  Let  us  begin  colonisation  at  home,  then,  and  try 
emigration  afterwards. 

But  we  are  now  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  half  our  food 
supply,  which  we  obtain  partly  in  return  for  goods  exported  and 
partly  in  payment  of  interest  on  capital  lent.  To  devote  more 
labour  to  raising  food  than  we  can  get  it  for  by  devoting  less  labour 
to  producing  other  commodities,  which  we  can  then  exchange  for 
food,  is  clearly  bad  policy,  so  long  as  we  command  the  sea  and  can 
carry  on  such  exchange.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  food  which  can  be 
grown  in  these  islands  that  limits  population,  or  what  Lord  Brabazon 
calls  the '  supply  and  demand  of  labour,'  in  Great  Britain.  That  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  world-market  for  goods,  and  the  profit  which 
is  being  made  by  the  capitalist  class  under  the  present  conditions  of 
production.  Thus  there  is  '  over-population,'  and  thousands  of  men 
are  out  of  work,  all  along  the  Clyde  to-day ;  but  less  than  two  years  ago 
there  were  not  hands  enough  to  do  the  business  which  flowed  into  ihe 
shipyards,  and  mere  boys  not  out  of  their  apprenticeship  were  coming 
from  other  centres  to  earn  32s.  a  week  as  riveters.  Is  this  sort  of 
*  boom '  and  depressioji  with  its  accompanying  periods  of  over-work, 
followed  by  slack  time  and  '  over-population,'  due  merely  to  the 
natural  increase  of  our  people?  Assuredly  not.  There  is  some 
other  cause  at  work  to  make  useful  labourers  useless  within  a  period 
of  a  few  months. 

But  I  deny  the  actual  over-population,  so  far  as  labourers  are  con- 
cerned, altogether.  Never  assuredly  was  the  power  of  man  over  nature 
so  great  as  it  is  to-day.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  was 
so  much  wealth  raised  with  so  little  labour.  Belatively  fewer  hands 
are  employed  in  the  iron,  coal,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  industries  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago ;  yet  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wealth 
is  produced.  A  few  figures  will  make  this  quite  clear.  Thus  in  the 
coal  industry  538,829  persons  employed  in  mining  and  >n^Ti<^Hng  ooal 
above  and  below  ground  in  the  year  1874  extracted  140,713,832  tons 
of  coal.  Last  year,  1883,  514,933  persons  produced  163,737,327 
tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  23,000,000  tons,  though  24,000  fewer 
persons  were  employed.  In  1874  the  miners  won  261  tons  of  ooal 
per  head;  in  1880,  334  tons  a  head;  yet  in  the  latter  year  53,896 
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of  them  were  out  of  work — became  over-population,  that  is.    In  the 
working  of  iron  and  steel  360,356  persons  were  employed  in  1872, 
and  produced  and  used  6,741,929  tons  of  pig-iron;  in  1883,  361,343 
persons  were  so  employed,  and  they  produced  8,490,224  tons,  or  an 
increase  of  1,750,000  tons  for  virtually  the  same  number  employed  I 
In  the  cotton  and  flax  industry  570,000  persons  used  1,266,100,000 
pounds  of  cotton  in  1874,  while  in  1883  but  586,470  persons  used 
1,510,600,000  pounds.    In  every  case  a  trifling  increase  or  decrease 
of  persons  employed  contemporaneously  with  a  great  increase  in  pro- 
duction.     It  is  the  same  in  every   department.      The  numbers 
employed  in  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales  have  fallen  from 
2,010,454  in  1861,  to  1,383,184  in  1881,  of  whom  but  800,000  are 
classed  as  agricultural  labourers.    Bear  in  mind  that  all  this  while 
population  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  in  every 
ten  years,  so  that  the  numbers  of  actual  workers  remain  stationaiy 
or  decrease,  while  the  whole  population  increases.     If  greater  and 
greater  wealth  is  being  continuously  produced  with  the  same  number 
or  a  less  number  of  hands,  surely  Lord  Brabazon's  arguments  leak 
water  at  every  seam.     The  over-population  arises,  then,  not  from  a 
decrease  in  the  powers  of  production,  but  from  their  increase.  Improved 
machinery  gives  greater  wealth  to  the  employing  class  but  renders 
employment  for  the  workers  more  uncertain,  substituting  in  many 
departments  women's  and  children's  low-priced  labour  for  that  of  men, 
and  brings  about  the  periods  of  universal  crisis  such  as  that  we  are  now 
suffering  from — over-production,  over-population,  and  the  rest  of  it — 
more  often,  and  renders  them  more  severe.    Has  Lord  Brabazon  looked 
at  the  figures  of  the  last  census  ?  The  population  of  England  and  Wales 
is  close  upon  26,000,000.     Out  of  these,  14,786,000  are  classed  as 
'  indefinite  and  unproductive ; '  and  this  although  there  are  1,800,000 
of  the  domestic  class  included  in  the  other  1 1,000,000 !     Surely  the 
over-population  in  Great  Britain,  then,  consists  of  a  great  portion 
of   these    14,780,000 — for   even   the    commercial  and   professional 
classes  are  included  in  the  other  11,000,000 — and  not  the  unemployed 
portion  of  the  7,000,000  or  8,000,000   of  actual   producers  about 
whom  Lord  Brabazon  speaks.     Why  the  1,800,000  domestic  class 
alone — what  can  we  think  of  that  vast  array  of  useless  persons  eating 
their  heads  olBF  and  producing  nothing  ?    It  is  not  the  *  indefinite  and 
unproductive '  14,780,000,  nor  even  the  domestic  servants,  however, 
who  are  thrown  out  starving  on  the  streets  in  bad  times.     No,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  the  artisans  and  labourers  who  make  the  wealth 
these  people  enjoy  that  thus  suffer. 

Take  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Mr.  Mundella  assures  us 
triumphantly  that  the  returns  to  income-tax  have  increased  from 
o78,000,000i.  to  601,000,000^.  during  even  these  years  of  depression. 
INIr.  Mulhall  tells  us  that  the  total  income  of  the  country  is  close 
upon  1,300,000,000/.    Mr.  Giffen  informs  us  that  between  1865  and 
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1875  the  capital  of  this  country  increased  2,400,000,000?.  or  40  per 
cent.  That  is,  the  actual  savings  did  so,  after  the  population  bad 
spent  its  income  in  the  usual  way.  Thus  capital  value  during  that 
period,  according  to  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  certainly  is  no  friend  to  the  workers,  increased  at 
four  times  the  rate  of  the  increase  of  population.  What  becomes  of 
over-population  here  ?  Again,  out  of  that  income  of  l,300,000,OOOi. 
how  much  do  the  producing  classes  get  ?  I  say  300,000,000i.  or  less. 
The  highest  estimate  I  have  ever  seen  is  500,000,000i.  It  strikes 
me,  then,  that  a  rather  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  results  of 
labour  is  what  we  need,  even  without  making  preparation  for  greater 
production  on  the  land  or  elsewhere,  before  we  begin  to  talk  of  over- 
population in  any  sense. 

For,  be  it  remembered,  Lord  Brabazon  expressly  says  that  he  and 
his  friends  do  not  intend  to  ship  oflF  the  '  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
pauperised  and  degraded  people'  who,  according  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith  (whose  figures  Lord  Brabazon  quotes),  are  constantly  a  tax  on 
the  community.  Not  at  all.  These  we  are  to  have  ever  with  us. 
But  let  Lord  Brabazon  speak  for  himself  on  this  point.  '  And  here 
it  would  be  well  to  make  it  clearly  understood  that  we  ...  do  not 
propose  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  transfer  the  idle,  the 
vicious,  the  ne'er-do-weel,  or  the  pauper  from  the  slums  of  London, 
&c.'  Oh,  dear,  no ;  that  would  never  do.  It  is  the  able,  sober, 
useful  labourers  who  want  work  but  cannot  get  it,  the  men  who  are 
eager  to  get  away  and  work  for  their  wives  and  families  but  cannot, 
the  very  flower  of  our  producing  class,  that  Lord  Brabazon  propc^es 
to  transport  for  us.  And  these  are  the  over-population ;  while  the 
classes  which  live  in  luxury  on  other  men's  labour  are,  I  suppose, 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  State — the  very  pillars  of  the  Em- 
pire. How  many  families  of  labourers  would  the  35,000,000?.  taken 
in  rent  by  8,000  families  keep  in  comfort  in  return  for  really  useful 
work  ?  How  many  hundred  millions  sterling  do  the  capitalist  class 
take  in  interest  and  profit  ?  Surely  a  few  questions  like  these  ought 
to  show  Lord  Brabazon  the  folly  of  his  over-population  theory. 

Or,  if  not,  take  France.  That  is  a  country  with  a  stationary  or 
even  a  decreasing  population ;  and  France  is  on  the  whole  a  wealthy 
country  too.  Yet  at  this  moment  there  is  over-population,  fearful 
over-population,  in  Pari?,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  Rouen,  Eoubaix, 
and  St.  Etienne ;  even  worse  than  th'ere  is  in  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Sheffield,  &c.  *  How  does  Lord 
Brabazon  account  for  that  ?  Would  he  recommend  emigration  as  a 
panacea  to  the  hardworking,  thrifty,  temperate,  Malthusian  French- 
man ?  Clearly  not ;  it  would  be  too  absurd.  Thus  we  have  worse 
over-population  in  France  at  the  present  time  than  we  have  in 
England,  and  horrible  misery  for  the  producing  classes  there  as  here, 
though  the  one  country  has  a  stationary  and  the  other  an  increasing 
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population.     Manifestly  tb^e  is  something  more  in  this  than  Lord 

Brabazon  thinks.     If  we  emigrated  5,000,000  persons  from  England 

to-morroW)  and  continued  our  present  system  of  capitalist  production 

for  profit,  individual  exchange,  private  property,  and  so  forth,  we 

-'  should  equally  have  over-population  of  the  producing  class  at  the  next 

period  of  industrial  crisis.      ^It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  consider 

how  many  milUons  of   pounds    have  been  squandered,'  as  Ix>rd 

Brabazon  truly  says,  '  in  the  maintenance  of  able-bodied  men  and 

women  in  our  workhouses.'     It  is  still  more  lamentable  to  consider 

how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  have  been  squandered,  and 

are  now  being  squandered,  in  the  maintenance  of  able-bodied  men 

and  women  in  utter  idleness  and  degrading  luxury  from  their  cradles 

to  their  graves.     But  it  is  nothing  short  of  infamous  that  the  whole 

system  of  production  for  profit  throughout  the  civilised  world,  as  well 

as  in  England,  should  be  based  upon  the  misery  and  degradation  of 

the  labouring  class,  that  they  should  have  no  control  over  the  exchange 

of  the  wealth  which  they  produce,  and  that  when  the  greed  of  the 

capitalist  and  the  cupidity  of  the  landlord  bring  about  a  period  of 

glut  and  crisis  they  should  be  turned  out  workless  upon  the  streets^ 

treated  as  over-population,  and  then  State-aided  to  the  Colonies,  there 

to  be  fleeced  by  the  same  classes  in  other  ways.^     Neither  America 

nor  our  Colonies  offer  the  openings  that  they  did.    There,  as  here,  the 

landowner  and  the  capitalist  crush   the  mere  wage-labourers,  and 

regard  them  in  times  of  depression  as  over-population,  and  treat  them 

accordingly. 

There  is  plenty  for  all  in  this  England  of  ours — plenty  of  food, 
plenty  of  raiment,  plenty  of  everything  that   goes  to  make  up  a 
healthy  and  happy  life.     At  this  very  time,  the  power  of  man  over 
nature,  the  capacity  to  produce  more  and  more  wealth  with  a  less 
and  less  expenditure  of  labour,  is  growing  every  day.     Every  im- 
provement in  machinery,  every  advance  in  chemistry,  every  develop- 
ment in  electricity,  means  that  all   mankind   could  gain   greater 
wealth  and  greater  leisure  at  the  same  time.     In  agriculture,  as  in 
other   departments,   the    advance    in    science,   the    application   of 
machinery,  is  now  almost  as  rapid  as  it  has  long  been  in  manufac- 
ture.    Yet  the  workers  alone  do  not  benefit  by  this.     They  work,  it 
is  true,  in  social  imion  for  social  purposes,  but  their  product,  when 
finished,  escapes  from  them  into  the  hands  of  others ;  they  are  forced 
to  compete  against  one  another  for  a  bare  subsistence  wage;  the 
very  improved  machines  they  make  and  use  hurry  on  the  period  of 
hard  times  and  over-population  for  them  ;  if  they  are  not  employed 
at  a  profit  they  are  not  employed  at  all ;  and  all  the  while  they  see 
those  who  work  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  living  in  excessive  luxury  at 

>  Oat  of  a  total  realised  national  wealth  estimated  by  Mr.  Mulhall  at  S.OOO.OOC  ,000/. 
in  round  figures,  222,600  families,  say  1 ,200,000  persons  out  of  30,000,000,  own  cearly 
6.000,000,000^.1 
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the  cost  of  their  degradation.  Under  any  rational  system  of  pro- 
duction, under  any  regulated  system  of  collective  exchange,  they— ay 
and  all  of  us — could  enjoy  a  standard  of  comfort  and  a  wholesome, 
happy,  leisurely,  yet  active  life,  such  as  has  never  been  known  on  the 
planet.  Yet  we  are  told  it  is  Utopian  and  visionary  to  urge  that  the 
workers  should  turn  the  machines  which  they  make,  the  land  which 
they  till,  the  commodities  they  produce,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  community. 

I  say,  finally,  then,  that  emigration  is  not  even  a  palliative 
under  present  conditions ;  that  it  is  harmful  to  the  country,  and 
that  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  here  at  home.  But  I, 
too,  look  with  sadness  to  the  immediate  future.  For  when  a  man 
like  Lord  Brabazon,  who  obviously  feels  for  the  needy  and  sympa- 
thises with  the  oppressed,  can  look  at  our  anarchical  society  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  class  interests,  and  is  led  astray  by 
the  fallacies  of  huckster  economy,  I  despair  of  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  inevitable  class  struggle  even  in  England ;  and  I  fear  that  we 
must  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  *some  fatal  national  cata- 
strophe '  to  the  goal  of  full  economical  freedom  and  organised  work 
for  all. 

H.  M.  Hym)ma!1. 
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,  THE  DEMOCRATIC   VICTORY 
IN  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  being,  and  having  been  from  the  outset  of  their 
history,  a  Democratic  Republic,  it  may  well  puzzle  a  European 
reader  to  understand  why  American  '  Republicans  '  should  bewail  a 

*  Democratic '  triumph,  or  American  '  Democrats '  exult  in  the  over- 
throw of  a  '  Republican  '  party. 

Yet  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  suggest  that  in  no  country  are 
the  names  of  political  parties  or  factions  commonly  selected  by  a 
committee  of  philologists  with  an  eye  to  making  the  national  politics 
intelligible;  What  notions  of  English  history  are  conveyed  by  the 
mere  names  of  *  Whig '  and  '  Tory  '  or  even  of  *  Liberal  *  and  '  Con- 
servative '  to  a  person  unfamiliar  with  the  political  history  of  England  ? 
What  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  of  Byzantium  by  talking  of  the 

*  Blues '  and  the  '  Greens,'  or  on  the  history  of  Florence  by  casual 
references  to  the  '  Bianchi '  and  the  '  Neri '  ? 

When  one  asks  for  the  origin  of  such  names,  history  is  apt  to  give 
him  no  better  answer  than  that  of  the  small  African  child  who  was 
invited  by  a  sympathetic  lady  to  explain  how  she  came  to  have  six 
toes  on  one  of  her  feet — *  They  growed  so ! ' 

This  is  so  emphatically  true  of  American  political  parties  that 
my  readers  must  pardon  me  if  I  take  them  back  to  the  *  beginnings 
of  things'  for  an  accurate  perspective  of  the  recent  Presidential 
election  in  the  United  States,  and  of  its  significance. 

The  existing  Constitution  of  the  American  Union  was  adopted 
in  1789  by  the  citizens  of  thirteen  new-bom  Republics  who  had 
grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  then  anomalous  condition  of  subjects 
of  the  British  Crown  enjoying  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
local  self-government  in  thirteen  distinct  and  independent  colonies 
which  differed  among  themselves  in  origin,  in  social  traditions  and 
habits,  and  in  religion,  almost  as  widely  as  Wales  differs  from  Ireland, 
or  Ireland  from  Scotland.  These  colonies  had  co-operated  from  time 
to  time  with  the  mother  country  for  the  common  defence  against 
a  common  enemy,  colonial  France.  And  they  had  been  united  under 
a  temporary  political  bond  in  the  great  revolutionary  war  of  1776, 
by  a  common  spirit  of  resistance  to  that  Parliamentary  despotism, 
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tempered  by  corruption,  which  after  the  English  Beyolution  of  1688 
and  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Hanover  assumed  to  itself  the 
place  originally  held  by  the  British  Crown  in  the  allegiance  of  these 
stalwart  ^  Home-Rulers '  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  peace  of  Versailles  in  1783  Great  Britain  found  herself 
compelled  to  recognise  the  independence  of  all  and  of  each  of  these 
colonies,  which  thenceforth  took  their  places  in  the  family  of  nations 
as  separate  and  sovereign  states.  They  were  recognised  in  this 
capacity  not  in  block,  but  severally  and  individually,  each  by  its  own 
territorial  designation ;  and  from  the  moment  of  such  recognition 
each  of  them  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  free,  and  *  of  right  ought  to 
be  free,'  saving  so  far  as  it  had  bound  itself  to  the  then  existing 
confederacy  of  1778,  to  adopt  any  form  of  government  which  might 
suit  the  humour  of  its  citizens,  and  to  form  any  alliances  advantageous 
to  its  own  interests.  The  States  were,  indeed,  at  that  moment  bound 
together  for  certain  speciGei  purposes  by  a  federal  compact  formed 
during  the  war  in  1778;  but  this  compact  sate  so  lightly  upon  them 
that  it  was  not  only  impossible  to  compel  the  several  States  into  an 
exact  fulfilment  of  confederate  obligations,  but  very  difficult  even  to 
induce  them  to  get  themselves  properly  represented  under  it  for 
legislative  and  executive  purposes  at  the  then  federal  capital  of 
Annapolis  in  Maryland.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  a 
private  letter,  now  in  my  possession,  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  of 
Virginia,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776,  and 
eventually  the  founder  of  that  great  Democratic  party  under  the 
Union  of  1789,  which  now  once  more,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
extra-constitutional  experiments  in  government,  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  voters  of  the  United  States,  in  the  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  Governor  Cleveland  of  New  York,  to  restore  in  all  its  parts,  and 
re-establish  on  its  original  and  enduring  foundations,  the  sway  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1789.  Writing  from  Annapolis  to  a  friend 
in  Virginia  in  regard  to  the  negotiations  at  Paris  which  bad  secured 
the  recognition  of  American  Independence,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  December 
1783,  complains  bitterly  of  the  indifference  of  the  States  to  this 
momentous  event.  Under  the  ninth  article  of  the  then  existing 
confederate  compact  of  1778,  the  assent  of  nine  States  represented  in 
the  Congress  at  Annapolis  assembled  was  necessary  to  the  ratification  of 
any  treaty  with  a  foreign  power.  The  time  fixed  for  the  ratification 
by  Congress  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  rapidly  running  out  at  the 
date  of  the  letter  to  which  I  refer,  and  the  Congress  bad  been  long 
in  session.  *  We  had  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  seven  States,"*  ex- 
claims Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  express  his  concern  lest  the 
necessary  quorum  of  nine  States  should  not  be  assembled  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  ratification  in  the  treaty  by  i?hich, 
after  seven  years  of  an  exhausting  war,  their  independence  was  to  be 
established ! 
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I  dwell  on  this  point  in  order  to  emphasise  the  truth,  vital  to  any 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  change  now  impending  in  the 
administration  of  public  afifairs  in  the  United  States,  that  the  com- 
monwealths by  which  the  American  Union  was  established  were,  from 
the  first,  in  the  opinion  of  their  inhabitants,  sufficient  each  unto 
itself;  and  this  because  each  of  these  commonwealths  was  indeed  a 
well-organised  body  politic,  the  members  of  which  had  long  managed 
their  domestic  affairs  under  one  or  another  form  of  chartered 
authority,  after  their  own  fashion ;  and,  for  the  protection  within  their 
own  borders  of  life  and  of  property,  had  adjusted  to  their  several 
situations  and  necessities  the  maxims  and  principles  of  English 
liberty  defined  and  guarded  by  law.  These  States  were  the  creators, 
not  the  creatures  of  that  *  more  perfect  Union '  which  (the  Con- 
federacy of  1778  failing)  was  finally  formed  by  them  after  all  its 
features  had  been  discussed,  debated,  and  redebated,  not  ouly  in  a 
Convention  of  the  States^  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  1787,  but  in 
the  several  States  subsequently,  with  a  fulness,  vigour  of  thought,  and 
intelligence  which,  in  the  opinion  of  others  than  my  own  country- 
men, make  the  volumes  of  Elliott's  Debates  on  the  Canatitution  the 
most  valuable  treasury  of  constitutional  politics  in  existence. 

The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  of  1 789  were  no  rude  un- 
instructed  settlers,  summoned  from  the  axe  and  the  plough  to  improvise 
an  orderly  government.  The  traditions  of  the  older  States  went  back 
to  the  struggle  between  the  prerogative  and  the  taxpayers  of  England 
under  the  Stuart  kings.  Virginia,  the  '  Old  Dominion'  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Restoration,  with  her  Established  Church,  her  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  her  legends  of  the  Cavaliers,  was  in  no  hurry 
to  believe  that  her  consequence  could  be  much  enhanced  by  any  merger 
of  her  sovereignty  in  that  of  a  federal  union  with  Charles  the  Second's 
Crown  colony  of  Shode  Island,  and  with  the  gallant  little  community 
which  keeps  green  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  the  memory  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic  Thomas  West.  The  colonial  story  of  the  great 
central  State  of  New  York  had  made  its  sturdy  people  familiar  with 
those  ideas  of  federated  liberty  on  which  the  fabric  of  Netherlandish 
independence  had  been  founded.  The  curious  in  such  matters  have 
found  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  Netherlands 
influenced  the  framers  of  the  new  American  republic  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  style  and  title  to  be  taken  by  the  American  President  were 
under  consideration,  Washington  inclined  to  the  notion  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  should  be  addressed  and  known  as  'His  High 
Mightiness.' 

Nor  were  the  citizens  of  the  youngest  of  the  colonies  disposed  to 
put  the  control  of  their  persons  and  their  purses  unreservedly  into 
the  hands  of  any  imperial  central  authority. 

After  the  Constitution  of  1789  (to  take  the  date  from  the  day, 
April  30,  1789,  on  which  Washington  was  inaugurated  at  New  York 
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as  the  first  President  of  tbe  United  States)  had  been  definitely 
adopted  4)7  eleven  States,  the  two  States  of  North  Carolina  and  £hode 
Island  still  withholding  their  ratification  of  the  instrument,  remained 
as  foreign  powers  outside  of  the  Union,  the  former  until  the  21st  of 
November  1789,  and  the  latter  until  the  29th  of  May  1790. 
A  notable  date  this  last ! 

Never  was  a  great  compact  more  opportunely  framed  and 
ratified  I 

Almost  upon  the  morrow  of  these  final  adhesions  to  the  ^  more 
perfect  Union,'  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  upon  the 
world,  bringing  with  it  great  international  convulsions  which  affected 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  social,  political,  and  industrial  life  of 
America,  and  tested  to  the  utmost  every  seam  and  joint  in  the  &bric 
of  the  new  American  Republic.  The  excesses  of  Jacobinism  in  France 
strengthened  the  doubts  and  fears  of  many  excellent  persons  in 
America  who  had  small  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
government  on  a  grand  scale,  and  who  accepted  the  Constitution  of 
1789  not  as  a  final  and  trustworthy  frame  of  polity,  but  because,  while 
they  thought  it,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  number, 
'  frail  and  worthless  in  itself,'  they  hoped  to  see  it  lead  up  to  the 
eventual  establishment  of  some  such  ^  splendid  central  government ' 
as  in  our  own  times  Mr.  Seward,  the  true  founder  of  the  '  Republican ' 
party  which  has  just  been  defeated  in  the  United  States,  used  to 
dream  of  and  did  his  best  to  build  up. 

The  influence  of  these  doubts  and  fears  upon  the  politics  of  the 
new  American  Republic  was  fortunately  met  and  countered  by  the 
genius  and  the  faith  of  a  group  of  great  American  statesmen,  the  friends 
and  associates  of  Thomas  Jetferson ;  and  the  fundamental  divergence 
between  the  controlling  ideas  of  the  two  great  parties  which  now 
occupy  the  field  of  American  politics  goes  back  to  this  closing  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  the  existing  Constitution  was 
first  submitted  by  the  Convention  of  1787  to  the  people  and  to  the 
States,  those  who,  with  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  and 
James  Madison  of  Virginia,  advocated  its  adoption  were  called 
^  Federalists,'  and  those  who,  with  Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia,  opposed  it  as  threatening  the  rights 
and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  were  called  Anti-Federalists.  After  its 
adoption  the  latter  party  took  the  name  of  ^  Strict  Constructionists,* 
their  object  being  to  bind  down  the  administration  of  the  new  system 
to  the  closest  and  most  rigid  interpretation  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  States  upon  the  Federal  Government ;  while  their  opponents 
were  styled  ^  Broad  Constructionists.'  Both  parties  happily  had  such 
confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  Washington  that  he 
came  into  power  as  first  President  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  selected 
his  first  cabinet  from  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  parties  which  h«d 
contended  over  the  adoption  and  the  construction  of  the  new  Consti- 
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tution.  At  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  in  1789,  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  adopted,  emhodying  a  Bill  of 
Sights  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and 
explicitly  reserving  to  the  several  States  *  respectively,'  or  to  the 
people,  '  all  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States.'  These  amendments 
Thomas  Jefferson  counselled  the  friends  of  Home  Side  and  State  Sights 
to  accept  as  an  adequate  guarantee  of  both.  His  wise  advice  was 
taken,  and  the  great  political  party  which  was  formed  under  the 
Constitution  took,  at  his  suggestion,  the  name  of  the  '  Sepublican 
Party.'  The  name  was  appropriate  enough  to  that  party  which  held 
each  State  of  the  new  Union  to  be  indeed  an  independent  *  Sepublic,' 
and  regarded  the  '  Federal '  Grovemment  as  the  agent  and  protector  of 
the  ^  Sepublican '  independence  of  each  State. 

It  gathered  to  itself  a  kind  of  passion,  too,  in  the  popular  heart 
from  the  then  very  general  conviction  that  the  leaders,  at  least,  of  the 
'  Federalist '  party  secretly  desired  to  see  these  '  Sepublics '  disappear 
into  some  form  of  centralised  monarchy. 

As  the  French  Sevolution  grew  more  portentous  and  interesting, 
and  its  agents  busied  themselves  with  efforts  to  draw  America  into 
the  European  contest  as  an  ally,  or  rather  as  a  dependency,  of 
Sepublican  France,  the  political  antagonism  of  the  '  Federalists '  and 
the  '  Sepublicans '  grew  dangerously  high  and  hot.  Men  wore  French 
or  English  cockades  in  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
A  distinguished  public  man  of  Massachusetts  once  told  me  that  his 
earliest  recollection  of  any  political  event  took  him  back  to  a  day 
on  which  a  friend  of  his  fetther,  who  was  a  leading  Federalist  of 
Massachusetts,  met  him  in  the  streets  coming  home  from  school,  and, 
giving  him  a  bright  Spanish  dollar,  said,  ^  Now,  Jack,  run  as  fast 
as  you  can  to  your  father's  court,  and  tell  him  from  me  that  Sobert 
Spear's  head  has  been  cut  off,  and  he  must  give  you  just  such  another 
dollar  I '  News  came  at  long  intervals  then  from  Europe  to  America, 
and  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Sobespierre  had  that  morning  reached 
Boston. 

Under  the  stress  of  these  emotions  the  ^Sepublicans'  took  to 
denouncing  the  *  Federalists '  as  *  Monocrats '  and  *  Anglomen,'  and 
the  *  Federalists '  retorted  by  reviling  their  opponents  as  *  Jacobins ' 
and  '  Democrats.' 

The  *  Federalist '  party  held  its  own  during  the  two  Presidencies 
of  Washington,  and  elected  John  Adams  to  succeed  the  ^  Father  of  his 
country'  in  1796.  Under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Adams  the  *  Fede- 
ralists'  lost  their  beads,  and  the  'Sepublicans '  in  the  year  1800  took 
possession  of  power  under  the  first  Presidency  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
They  had  for  some  time  been  known  commonly  as  <  Democratic 
Republicans,'  and  in  the  ninth  Congress  which  met  under  the  second 
Presidency  of  Jefferson  in  1805  they  boldly  took  the  name  of '  Demo- 
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crat?/  in  the  spirit  of  good  Bishop  Willegis,  who  put  the  ws^oner's 
wheel  into  his  coat-of-arms,  and  like  the  ^  Grueuz/  the  'HugneDots,' 
and  the  ^  Soundheads,'  extracting  ^  glory  out  of  bitterness.' 

From  that  time  to  this  the  ^  Democratic '  party  has  continued  to 
be  what  JeflFerson  made  it,  the  party  of  '  Home  Rule '  as  opposed  to 
centralisation,  and  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  organic  law  by  which 
the  provisions  and  the  limitations  of  Federal  power  are  sanctioned 
and  defined,  as  against  that  plausible  paternalism  under  cover  of 
which,  in  the  language  of  a  great  living  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  Senator  Bayard  of  Delaware,  ^  the  general  government  assumes 
guardianship  and  protection  over  the  business  of  the  private  citizen, 
and  functions  of  control  over  matters  of  domestic  and  local  interest.' 

If  I  have  enabled  my  readers  to  estimate  aright  the  vital  impor- 
tance attached  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  the  reserved 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  they  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
when  Thomas  Jefferson  established  the  Democratic  party  upon  this 
recognition  as  its  fundamental  principle  he  secured  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  such  a  profound  and  permanent  hold  upon  the  con- 
fidence and  the  affections  of  the  American  people  as  can  never  be 
shaken  while  the  Union  remains  what  it  was  meant  to  be.  For  forty 
years  after  his  first  Presidency,  no  combinations  succeeded  in  vrresting 
from  the  Democrats  the  control  of  the  executive  authority.  The 
only  apparent  exception  to  this  statement  confirms  it.  In  the 
Presidential  election  of  1824,  the  electoral  ticket  of  General  Jackson, 
the  leading  Democratic  candidate,  received  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  people ;  but  as  there  were  four  candidates  in  the  field, 
and  Greneral  Jackson  did  not  secure  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  electoral  colleges,  the  choice  of  a  President  went,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, into  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  in  which  the  members 
vote  for  a  President  not  individually  as  representing  the  people,  but 
by  delegations  as  representing  the  sovereign  States.  John  Quincj 
Adams  secured  a  majority  of  the  delegations;  but  such  was  the 
popular  indignation  that  in  the  next  House  of  Bepresentatives 
President  Adams  found  himself  confronted  by  an  overwhelming 
opposition ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  Greneral  Jackson  was 
made  President  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  against  him. 
Jackson  was  twice  elected,  and  transmitted  his  power  to  his  Secretary 
of  State,  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  in  the  election  of  1836. 
Between  the  years  1840  and  1860  the  predominance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  but  twice '  disturbed.  In  1840  the  Democratic 
President  Van  Buren,  being  a  candidate  for  re-election,  was  defeated 
after  a  very  severe  struggle  by  General  Harrison,  the  candidate  of  a. 
conglomerate  party  which,  for  lack  of  a  better,  had  taken  the  name  af 
the  *  Whig '  party,  and  which  represented  in  a  general  way  the  Anti- 
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Democratic  classes  of  the  country,  and  more  particularly  the  banking 
interests  and  the  Protectionists,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  The  real 
and  brilliant  leader  of  this  party,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  had  been 
deprived  of  the  presidential  nomination  through  the  machinations  of 
a  nominating  device  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  called  a  ^  Presi- 
dential Convention ; '  and  though  the  Whig  candidate  secured  a  great 
majority  in  the  electoral  colleges,  thanks  to  the  skill  with  which  his 
managers  played  upon  the  financial  distress  of  the  country  caused 
by  a  great  business  panic  in  1837,  yet  when  he  unexpectedly  died  at 
the  end  of  a  single  short  month  after  his  inauguration,  the  Vice- 
President  elected  with  him  and  who  succeeded  him,  Mr.  Tyler  of 
Virginia,  originally  a  Democrat,  was  found  to  be  opposed  to  the 
rechartering  of  a  United  States  Bank;  and  a  bill  passed  by  both 
Houses  for  that  purpose,  which  had  been  indeed  the  main  purpose  of 
the  leading  Whigs  in  promoting  the  election  of  Harrison  and  Tyler, 
was  twice  vetoed  by  him.  This  was  the  first  lesson  given  to  the 
American  people  of  the  potential  importance  of  the  Vice-Presidency 
in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  President.  Curiously  enough, 
the  same  lesson,  which  has  been  repeated  several  times  since,  has,  in 
every  instance,  with  one  exception,  followed  upon  the  election  of  a 
President  by  Anti-Democratic  votes. 

Henry  Clay,  who  was  enthusiastically  nominated  and  supported 
by  the  '  Whig '  party  for  the  Presidency  at  the  close  of  President 
Tyler's  administration  in  1844,  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic 
nominee^  Mr.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  under  whom  the  annexation  of  the 
magnificent  republic  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  consummated, 
with  its  inevitable  corollary  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  that  republic 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  sever 
their  connection  with  the  Mexican  States.  This  war  led  immediately 
to  the  cession  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  of  New  Mexico, 
California,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  coast  of  the  old  Spanish 
dominions  in  North  America,  and  ultimately  to  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  lines  on  the  Pacific  between  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  President  Polk's 
administration,  the  ^  Whigs,'  who  had  been  disheartened  and  *  demo- 
ralised '  by  the  defeat  of  their  *  magnetic '  leader,  Henry  Clay,  in 
1844,  made  a  second  eflFort  to  capture  executive  power.  The 
occasion  was  oflFered  to  them  by  a  schism  in  the  Democratic  party, 
which  had  begun  on  personal  grounds  when  Ex-President  Van  Buren, 
who  desired  a  renomination,  was  set  aside  in  1844  for  Mr.  Polk,  and 
which  was  intensified  on  broader  issues  by  the  determination  of 
many  Northern  Democrats  not  to  permit  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  vast  and  splendid  territories  acquired  under  President  Polk. 

It  is  far  from  being  true,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  that  the 
*  Sepublican '  party,  so  called,  of  our  own  times,  which  has  just  been 
defeated  under  Mr.  Blaine,  originated  the  political  action  in  the 
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United  States  which  finallj  led  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  as  an 
act  of  war  by  President  Lincoln.     The  *  Republican '  party  of  oar 
own  times,  deriving  its   origin  from  the  ^  Federalists '  of  the  last 
century,  through  the  '  Whigs '  of  1840,  has  been  recently  and  not  \m. 
fairly  described  by  Mr.  John  Bright  as  the  '  party  of  Protection  and 
Monopoly.'     This  is  so  far  true  that  it  represents  those  tendendes 
to  a  plausible  paternalism  in  government,  and  to  a  consoIidatioD 
of  the  Federal  power  at  the  expense  of  Home  Rule  and  State  sove- 
reignty, which  found  expression  in  Federalism  at  the  beginning  of 
our  history ;  which  threatened  the  secession  of  New  England  and  the 
establishment  of  an  ^  Eastern  Empire '  when  Louisiana  was  purchased 
from  France  under  President  Jefferson;  which  waged  the  'war of 
the  banks'  against  President  Jackson;    and  which  founded  the 
*  Whig '  party  of  Henry  Clay  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  Federal 
Grovernment  might  lawfully  and  constitutionally  levy  taxes  upon  the 
consumers  of  imported  goods  for  the  express  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
profits  of  domestic  manufacturers. 

Grovemor  Wright,  a  Democratic  predecessor  of  Governor  Cleveland 
in  the  executive  chair  of  the  ^  Empire  State,'  who  had  supported  the 
renomination  of  Ex-President  Van  Buren  in  1844,  led,  until  his 
sudden  and  lamented  death  in  1847,  the  opposition  of  Northern 
sentiment,  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  any  extension  of  daveiy 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  the  famous  ^Missouri  Com- 
promise '  of  1820.  The  Whig  forerunners  of  Mr.  Blaine  were  dis- 
creetly silent  on  the  subject,  and  the  question  was  thrown  into  the 
arena  of  political  discussion  and  agitation  by  a  Democratic  Member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wilmot,  who,  during  the 
boundary  negotiations  with  Mexico,  introduced  and  moved  the 
adoption  of  a  '  proviso,'  that  *  no  part  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired 
should  be  open  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.' 

This  ^  proviso '  was  obviously  unnecessary  to  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  any  *  part  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired,'  for  negro 
slavery  had  been  long  before  abolished  in  New  Mexico  and  in 
California  under  Mexican  law  ;  and  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States  had  laid  it  down  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  Democratic  policy, 
involved  indeed,  as  many  Democrats  thought,  in  the  principle  of  Home 
Bule,  that  there  was  ^  no  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  sUvery 
in  the  Territories.'  The  introduction  of  the  '  proviso '  therefore  led, 
and  could  lead,  solely  to  an  immediately  sterile,  but  eventually  most 
dangerous,  inflammation  of  the  public  mind  on  the  question  of  the 
relations  of  slavery,  as  an  institution  already  existing  within  the 
Union,  to  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  *  proviso '  was  defeated 
in  Congress ;  but  the  discussion  had  aroused  the  abolitionists  of  the 
North  on  the  one  hand,,and  the  extreme  pro-slavery  men  at  the  South 
on  the  other  side,  into  loud  and  angry  debate ;  and  the  opportunity 
of  ^  forcing  an  issue '  was  seized  by  Mr.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  a 
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man  of  the  highest  character  and  of  keen  intellect,  who  honestly 
believed  that  the  South  must  be  sooner  or  later  driven  in  self-defence 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  who  had  brought  his  State  and 
himself  in  1832,  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  ^  nullify '  a 
Federal  law,  within  striking  distance  of  the  executive  authority 
wielded  by  the  iron  hand  of  President  Jackson. 

Mr.  Calhoun  introduced  into  the  Senate,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1847,  a  series  of  resolutions  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
any  law  which  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  citizen  of  a  slave 
State  from  carrying  slaves  as  his  property  into  any  territory.  No  vote 
was  taken  on  these  resolutions,  but  they  served  Mr.  Calhoun's  pur- 
pose of  awakening  public  sentiment  at  the  South  to  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the  North. 

The  *  Whigs,'  with  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  then  acted,  profited  adroitly 
by  this  excitement  in  both  sections.  They  avoided  the  subject  of 
slavery  altogether,  and  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1848  General 
Taylor,  a  slaveholder  of  Louisiana,  who  had  won  a  wide  and  well- 
deserved  popularity  as  a  military  commander  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  a  man  of  ^  moderate '  views  on  all  subjects.  With  him  they 
associated  Mr.  Fillmore,  a  respectable  citizen  of  New  York.  The 
friends  of  Ex-Presiderit  Van  Biuen  united  in  that  State  with  the 
anti-slavery  men  in  an  independent  nomination  of  Ex- President  Van 
Biiren  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  as  the  candidates  of  a  new 
third  party  which  took  the  name  of  the  *  Free  Soil '  party.  This 
party  declared  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States  in  which  it  already  existed ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories ;  and  that  Congress  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Federal  district  of  Columbia, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  the  election  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  who  received  163  votes  in  the 
electoral  colleges  against  127  cast  for  Cass  and  Butler,  the  Democratic 
candidates,  and  a  popular  plurality  over  those  candidates  of  less  than 
150,000  in  a  total  of  somewhat  less  than  3,000,000  votes. 

But  the  ^  Whig '  triumph  was  shortlived.  The  gold  discoveries 
in  California  gave  such  a  sudden  and  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
settlement  of  the  new  Pacific  empire  of  the  Union  as  *  forced  the 
hand'  of  the  new  Administration;  and  General  Taylor  dying  in 
July  1849,  while  Congress  and  the  country  were  hotly  contending 
over  the  social  and  political  organisation  of  that  new  empire,  his 
successor,  Mr.  Fillmore,  with  Daniel  Webster  as  his  Secretary  of 
State,  threw  the  weight  of  the  Administration  against  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  and  in  favour  of  what  were  called  the  *  Compromise 
Measures'  of  1850.  These  measures  admitted  California  without 
extending  to  the  Pacific  the  boundary  line  between  free  and  slave 
territory  fixed  by  the  'Missouri  Compromise'  of  1820,  and  left 
slavery  untouched  in  the  Federal  district.     Of  course  such  a  com- 
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promise  neither  quieted  the  alarms  of  the  elaveholding  South  nor 
satisfied  the  aggressive  abolitionists  of  the  North.  But  the  country 
accepted  it,  and  at  the  next  Presidential  election,  in  1852,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  General  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  was  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  carrying  four  of  the  New  England 
States,  the  great  Middle  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  at  the  West,  all  the  Southern 
States,  excepting  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  new  State  on  the 
Pacific,  California.  He  received  254  electoral  votes  against  42 
thrown  for  his  Whig  antagonist,  G-eneral  Scott,  who  had  led 
the  armies  of  the  Union  to  their  crowning  victories  in  Mexico,  and 
who  had  been  a  conspicuous  military  personage  in  the  United  States 
ever  since  the  second  war  of  1812  with  Grreat  Britain. 

There  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  decisive  proof  than  this 
election  gave  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  is 
really  the  permanent  and  enduring  '  party  of  the  people,'  without 
distinction  of  sections ;  for  the  tremendous  victory  won  by  Gener&l 
Pierce  was  distinctly  due  to  the  general,  though,  as  it  proved,  tiie 
mistaken,  impression  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  the  irritating 
question  of  slavery  in  its  Federal  relations  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  arena  of  politics  by  the  *  Compromise  Measures  '  of  1 850.  This 
was  so  clear  that  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic  party,  repre- 
senting the  shattered  elements  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  friends,  as 
Mr.  Bright  would  say,  of  *  Protection  and  Monopoly,'  changed  front 
suddenly  and  concentrated  all  their  efforts  on  a  revival  and  extension 
of  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  as  being  the  only  programme  which 
offered  them  a  hope  of  breaking  down  again,  even  for  a  time,  the 
ascendency  of  Democratic  principles.  In  this  effort  they  were 
naturally  seconded  not  only  by  the  Northern  abolitionists,  but  by 
the  extreme  partisans  of  slavery  at  the  South.  The  value  of  slave 
property  had  been  enormously  increased  by  the  sudden  development 
of  trade  and  manufactures  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  resulted  from  the  gold  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  Australia,  and  from  the  adoption,  first  in 
the  United  States  under  a  great  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Robert  J.  Walker,  in  1846,  of  a  liberal  tariff,  and  then,  in  Great 
Britain,  of  what  is  not  perhaps  with  perfect  accuracy  called  the  '  Free 
Trade '  policy  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden.  One  might  aloaost 
say  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  New  England 
fell  into  a  conspiracy  to  delude  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  into 
those  dreams  of  a  vast  slaveholding  empire  surrounding  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  which  began,  at  the  period  of  which*  I  now  write,  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  Union  by  fascinating  the  minds  of  graspisg 
and  ambitious  men  in  that  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  February,  1853,  before  the  inauguration  of  President  Pierce, 
a  Democratic  Senator,  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who  had  been  an  nnsuc- 
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cessfal  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  the  preceding 
year,  took  the  occasion  presented  by  a  bill  for  organising  a  new 
Western  Territory,  Nebraska  (which  included  the  two  now  existing 
States  of  Nebraska  and  of  Kansas),  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  old 
^  Missouri  Compromise,'  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded. 
By  this  measure — a  ^  Federalist,'  not  a  Democratic  measure — ^adopted 
in  1820,  it  was  provided  that  slavery  should  never  be  carried  into 
any  Territory  north  of  the  fixed  line  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  Congress  refused  to  extend  this  line  to 
the  Pacific  during  the  discussions  which  attended  the  admission  of 
California  in  1850 ;  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  knew  Senator 
Douglas  will  diflFer  from  me  now,  when  I  say  that  he  undoubtedly 
hoped  by  urging  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  was 
voted  by  Congress  the  25th  of  May,  1854,  to  get  the  whole  question 
whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  be  introduced  into  new  Terri- 
tories, and  so  into  the  new  States  of  the  Union,  relegated  from  the 
domain  of  Congressional  action  into  that  of  ^  popular  sovereignty.' 
It  was  not  the  purpose  either  of  the  small  minority  at  the  South  who 
desired  disunion  as  the  first  step  towards  the  founding  of  a  '  semi- 
tropical  empire,'  or  of  the  more  considerable  minority  at  the  North 
who  preferred  the  risk  of  disunion  to  the  toleration  of  slavery  under 
the  American  flag,  that  this  question  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
domain  of  Congressional  action,  and  the  expectations  of  Senator 
Douglas  were  disappointed.  The  repeal  of  the  ^  Missouri  Compro- 
mise '  simply  turned  Kansas  into  a  battle-ground.  It  led  rapidly  up 
to  a  succession  of  armed  conflicts  within  that  Territory  between 
organised  bands  of  Northern  and  of  Southern  ^  emigrants,'  which  set 
fire  to  the  popular  passions  in  both  sections  of  the  country,  *  swamped ' 
the  attempt  of  a  section  of  the  now  disbanding  '  Whig '  party  to  cap- 
ture power  by  organising  the  prejudices  of  race  and  of  religion  into 
a  secret  political  order  of  '  Native  Americans '  or  *  Know-nothings,' 
and  gave  vitality  and  success  to  the  more  serious  and  sustained  efforts 
of  a  much  larger  section  of  the  *  Whigs,'  who  devoted  themselves  to 
founding  a  new  party  which  should  combine  the  permanent  objects 
'  of  Protection  and  Monopoly '  with  the  temporary  and  immediate 
object  of  restricting  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  then  existing 
slave  States.  Thanks  to  this  section  of  the  ^  Whigs,'  the  modern 
'  Republican  Party '  was  formed  in  1854,  which,  after  precipitating 
the  country  into  civil  war  by  the  election  of  President  Lincoln 
(against  whom  it  revolted,  as  I  shall  show,  when  he  had  carried 
through  to  victory  the  terrible  task  it  imposed  upon  him),  after 
retarding  the  pacification  of  the  Union  for  years  by  its  policy  of 
military  ^reconstruction'  at  the  South,  and  after  inflicting  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  burdens  undreamed  of  by  the 
original  ^  Whigs '  in  their  most  extravagant  days  of  '  paternalism,' 
has  now  finally  come  to  the  ground  under  the  candidacy  of  two  of  its 
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most  thoroughly  representative  leaders,  JVIr.  Blaine  and  General 
Logan. 

The  chief  spirit  of  the  new  *  Republican '  party  was  Ex-Goveraor 
Seward,  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  of  New  York,  a  consummate  poli- 
tician, <  honest  himself,'  as  one  of  his  special  friends  said  of  him,  'hut 
indifferent  to  honesty  in  others,'  who  laboured  with  uncommon  skill 
and  adroitness  for  six  years  to  build  the  new  organisation  np  into 
Presidential  proportions,  only  to  experience  the  common  fate  of  such 
party  leaders  in  the  United  States,  and  to  find  himself  set  aside  by  his 
own  Sepublican  Convention  of  1860,  at  Chicago,  in  favour  of  the  then 
relatively  obscure  Western  candidate  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois. 

The  old  name  '  Republican '  used  by  the  party  of  Jefferson  was 
taken  by  the  new  party  for  the  express  purpose  of  dissimulating,  as 
far  as  might  be,  its  *  Whig '  parentage,  and  of  thus  recommending  it 
to   the  widespread   and  growing  anti-slavery  element  among  the 
Democrats  of  the  North  and  West.     The  Whig  origin  and  tendencies 
of  the  new  party,  however,  clearly  appeared  in  the  demand  made  in 
its  first  platform  of  1856  for  *  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours.'     It  selected  as  its  first  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  1856  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont  of  California,  an 
officer  of  the  army  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  an  eminent  Demo- 
cratic senator,  Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri,  and  who  had  acquired  a  kind 
bf  romantic  popular  prestige  as  *  the  Pathfinder  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains '  by  an  expedition  across  the  continent.     With  him  was  asso- 
ciated as  Vice-Presidential  candidate  a  man  of  more  political  weight 
and  force,  Mr.  Dayton,  a  Whig  leader,  of  New  Jersey,  who  afterwards 
rendered  the  country  distinguished  services  as  Minister  to  Firance 
under  President  Lincoln.     Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats  to  succeed  President  Pierce  in  1856.   In  the 
♦  platform '  then  adopted  the  Democratic  party  met  the  '  Protectionist' 
tendency  of  the  new  *  Republican*  organisation  by  declaring^  that 
justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  one 
branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another;*  denounced  the 
attempt  of  the  Whig  ^  Know-Nothings '  to  organise  a  crusade  against 
Catholics  and  citizens  of  alien  birth ;  and  in  the  matter  of  sUvery 
reaffirmed  'the  compromise  of  1850,'  and  committed  itself  to* the 
determined  conservation  of  the  Union  and  the  non-interference  of 
Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  the  district  of  Columbia/ 

The  new  *  Republican  party'  in  its  *  platform'  of  1856,  let  me 
here  observe,  raised  no  question  touching  slavery  where  slavery  then 
existed,  but  pronounced  it  to  be  *  both  the  right  and  the  imperative 
duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories  those  twin  relics  of 
barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery ; '  this  latter  attack  on  the  Mormons 
being  a  bid  for  votes  at  the  West  and  an  appeal  to  the  religioas 
prejudices  of  the  East. 

A  third  remnant  of  the  old  *  Whigs,'  meeting  in  Baltimore  in 
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September  1856,  appealed  to  the  country  to  bevrare  of '  geographical 
parties,'  adopted  the  nomination  made  by  the  Whig  *  Know-Nothings ' 
of  Ex-President  Fillmore,  and  asserted  that  in  Kansas^  civil  war' 
was  ^  raging,'  and  that  the  Union  was  ^  in  peril.'  The  contest  was 
conducted  by  the  Republicans  at  the  North  very  much  on  the  lines 
on  which  the  first  Whig  victory  of  1840  had  been  won — by  the 
organisation,  that  is,  of '  Pathfinder  Clubs '  and  processions,  with  brass 
bands,  bonfires,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  ^  politics  by  picnic,'  and 
a  large  popular  vote  was  cast  for  the  Republican  candidate.  But  Mr. 
Buchanan,  nevertheless,  had  a  majority  of  nearly  500,000  votes  over 
Colonel  Fremont  at  the  polls  in  a  total  vote  of  about  three  millions,  and 
he  was  elected  President  by  174  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  eight 
votes  being  cast  by  Maryland  for  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  114  votes  being 
cast  for  Colonel  Fremont,  if  the  five  votes  of  Wisconsin  were  properly 
included  in  that  number — a  very  grave  question  as  to  that  point 
being  raised  by  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  electoral  votes  of  Wis- 
consin, which,  under  an  obviously  wise  precept  of  the  Constitution, 
ought  to  have  been  cast  on  the  same  day  with  the  electoral  votes  of 
all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  (December  3,  1856),  were  not  cast 
until  the  next  day  (December  4)  because  the  electors  were  pre- 
vented by  a  snowstorm  from  reaching  the  capital  of  the  State  in 
season  to  comply  with  the  behest  of  the  organic  law. 

Events  moved  rapidly  after  the  election  of  President  Buchanan. 
In  spite  of  a  great  financial  panic  in  1857,  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  salutary  regime  established  by  Democratic 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  advanced  beyond  all  former  precedent. 
The  net  imports  of  the  United  States  increased  from  298,261,364 
dollars  in  1856,  the  year  of  Mr.  Buchanans  election,  to  335,233,232 
dollars  in  1860,  the  last  year  of  his  administration,  and  the  exports  from 
310,586,330  dollars  in  1856  to  373,189,274  dollars  in  1860.  The 
sea-going  tonnage  of  the  Union  ran  up  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  ^ 
and  never  had  the  country  been  so  prosperous  as  during  this  period 
of  Democratic  ascendency  and  relative  fiscal  freedom. 

But  whUe  the  managers  of  the  new  sectional  Republican  party 
worked  night  and  day  to  develope  and  consolidate  their  voting  power 
at  the  North  and  West,  and  availed  themselves  skilfully  of  every  ex- 
citing incident  in  the  history  of  the  day  to  fan  the  passions  of  the 
people  into  flame,  a  sharp  conflict  was  raging  within  the  Democratic 
ranks  between  the  Administration  and  the  followers  of  Senator  Douglas, 
which  the  leaders  of  the  disunion  movement  at  the  South  carefully 
and  skilfully  fomented,  and  which  culminated  in  an  open  secession 
from  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Charleston  in  April  I860. 

The  Convention  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore  in  June. 

'  British  tonnage  increased  from  4,272,962  in  1860  to  6,710,968  in  1860 ;  American 
tonnage  from  3,486,266  in  1850  to  6,297,177  in  1860.  On  the  30th  of  June  1883, 
twenty  years  after  the  civU  war^  American  tonnage  stood  at  4,236,487 1 
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There  a  second  secession  of  Southern  delegates  occurred,  folbwed 
by  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  Senator  Douglas.  A  few 
days  later  the  seceders,  meeting  in  a  Convention  of  their  own,  nomi- 
nated Vice-President  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky.  In  the  meantime 
on  the  9th  of  May  a  Convention  of  *  moderate  men  '  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  had  assembled  in  Baltimore,  and  nominated  two  eminent 
members  of  the  disbanded  Whig  party,  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee  and 
Mr.  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
Vice-Presidency;  while  the  now  confident  Republicans,  gathered  in 
Convention  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May,  had  selected  not  Ex- 
Governor  Seward  of  New  York,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  as 
their  candidate. 

Of  course,  with  such  a  prospect  of  success  before  them  as  the  De- 
mocratic disorganisation  offered,  the  managers  of  this  Convention  of 
the  Sepublicans  adroitly  threw  all  questions  but  the  ^  burning  ques- 
tions '  of  the  hour  as  far  as  possible  into  the  background  of  their 
operations.  But  while  they  declared  themselves  in  &vour  of  the 
preservation  of  ^  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  the  Union  of  the  States,'  they  did  not  forget  to  record  their 
desire  for  such  an  ^adjustment'  of  the  '  duties  on  imports '  as  ^should 
encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole 
country,'  under  which  rather  vague  phraseology  lay  concealed  the 
purpose  of  organising  a  new  tariff  for  protection — ^a  purpose  which 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the  Bepublicans  at  Washington  as  soon  as 
the  subsequent  secession  from  Congress  of  the  Southern  members 
made  it  practicable. 

With  the  first  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  November  1860, 
and  his  inauguration  in  March  1861,  we  come  upon  a  sudden  and 
complete  'solution  of  continuity'  in  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States.  Of  the  total  popular  vote  of  the  country,  amounting 
to  4,680,193,  thrown  on  the  4th  of  November,  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  but  1,866,452,  being  thus  left  in  a  popular  minority  of  no 
fewer  than  two  TnUHonj  two  huTidred  and  thirteen  thotisand,  seven 
hundred  and  fooi.y-one  votes  !  It  is  impossible  in  the  face  of  these 
figures  to  doubt  that  if  the  tremendous  issue  of  peace  and  war  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union,  which  really  lay  hidden  in  the 
ballot-boxes  of  the  Union  on  that  November  day,  had  been  never  so 
dimly  perceived  by  the  American  people,  the  verdict  of  the  nation 
would  have  made  an  end  that  day  of  the  new  *  Republican  '  party. 
But  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  nor  Mr.  Seward,  nor  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  Republican  voters  of  the  North  and  the  West 
believed,  or  could  be  made  to  believe,  in  the  reality  of  this  issue. 
It  came  upon  them  all  and  upon  the  country  at  last,  after  all  the 
agitation  and  all  the  warnings  of  years,  like  ^  a  thief  in  the  night,' . 
and  comiug  upon  the  country  it  suspended  for  foiu:  long  and  dismal 
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years  the  normal  action  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  normal  develop* 
ment  therefore  of  public  opinion  through  the  channels  of  constitu- 
irional  politics. 

^^  i^  jugifl^^g  ^i^b  phrases  to  say  that  from  the  5th  of  March^ 
1861,  to  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  in  any  true  sense 
ot  the  words,  a  President  of  the  United  States  with  a  political  party 
at  his  back.  He  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  war  dictator  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States,  maintaining  with  all  the  resources 
of  those  sections  of  the  country  the  fabric  of  the  American  Union 
against  the  armed  and  persistent  efforts  of  thirteen  sovereign  States 
banded  together  in  a  confederacy  to  make  an  end  of  its  authority  and 
*ts  eiistence  so  far  as  concerned  its  relations  with  them  and  with 
^neir  inhabitants.  To  this  colossal  task  Mr.  Lincoln  brought,  as  I 
tbiDk  the  most  impartial  critics  of  his  administration  in  my  own 
party  now  admit,  most  rare  and  remarkable  gifts  of  character  and  of 
tnind.  It  has  been  not  uncommon  among  those  who,  since  his  death, 
have  constituted  themselves  the  special  eulogists  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  to  represent  him  as  struggling  from  the  first,  not  merely  against 
-the  enormous  difficulties  arrayed  in  his  path  by  the  energy,  and 
wealth,  and  determination  of  the  seceding  Confederacy,  but  against 
the  ill-will  and  infidelity  to  his  trust  of  the  Democratic  President 
•whom  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  the  North  and  the  West  to  succeed. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  any  vindication  on  this  point  of  President 
Buchanan.  He  has  had  no  lack  of  critics  within  the  ranks  of  my 
own  party.  But  no  man  who  was  present  during  that  fateful  winter 
of  1860-61  in  Washington,  and  who  was  really  conversant  with  men 
-and  things  there,  will  need  to  be  told  that  but  for  President 
'Buchanan's  fidelity  to  his  constitutional  oath,  and  to  the  behest  of 
the  party  which  elected  him  in  1856  to  *  uphold  the  Union,'  the  Civil 
War  would  probably  have  begin  in  Washington  itself  before  Mr. 
Lincoln  set  foot  within  the  capital. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  a  day  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  American  who  witnessed  the  scene,  it  was  the 
presence  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  great  Northern  Democratic 
rival.  Senator  Dougla?,  which  more  than  all  the  bayonets  of  the 
troops  assembled  for  the  protection  of  Washington  by  General  Scott 
under  orders  from  President  Buchanan,  convinced  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Southern  men  that  the  Union  was  not  to  be  dissolved  like  snow 
in  the  sunbeams,  and  gave  all  the  weight  of  the  Democratic  masses 
of  the  North  and  West  to  the  new  President's  deliberate  declaration 
that  the  forts  and  property  of  the  United  States  would  be  *  held  and 
occupied  '  bj  all  the  power  of  the  unseceded  States. 

The  one  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  who  from  the  beginning 

foresaw  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  and  who  put  the  whole 

presi*ur<»  of  his  personal  influence  upon  the  new  President  almost  to 

the  extent  of  compelling  him  into  asserting  his  authority  by  force 
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of  armSy  was  sot  the  Whig  who  had  organised  the  'Repablican' 
party,  Mr.  Seward.  It  was  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  a  <  Democrat ' 
by  training,  the  son  of  the  confidential  adviser  of  President  Jackson 
and  the  brother  of  a  Democratic  general  in  the  Union  armies  who 
was  afterwards  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  same  ticket 
with  Grovemor  Seymour  of  New  York  in  1868  by  the  Democratic 
party.  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  himself  left  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  in 
July  1864,  escaped  the  war  made  by  the  ^Bepublican '  party  under 
Sumner  and  Stevens  upon  the  friends  of  President  Lincoln,  after 
the  assassination  of  the  President  by  a  melodramatic  madman,  and 
became  a  trusty  ally  of  Governor  Tilden  of  New  York,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  who  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  1876  by  a  popular  majority  of  nearly  300,000  votes  in  a 
total  poll  of  a  little  over  8,000,000,  and  by  a  majority  of  one  vote 
in  the  electoral  colleges,  only  to  be  defrauded  of  bis  office  by  the 
audacious  tampering  of  a  cabal  of  Eepublican  office-holders  with 
the  votes  of  three  Southern  States. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  and  it  would  swell  this  paper  beyond  al) 
reasonable  limits,  to  sketch  here,  even  in  outline,  the  political  annals 
of  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  stretches  now  between  the  electioo 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860  and  the  election  of  Governor  Cleveland 
in  1 884.  I  may  assume  my  readers  to  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  main  features  of  this  period  of  American  history.  No  intel- 
ligent man  can  be  familiar  even  with  the  distorted  and  partial  pre- 
sentation of  those  features  which  has  hitherto  passed  current  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  without  asking  himself  what  the  magic  virtue 
can  be  which  has  carried  the  great  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States  steadily  onward  through  so  many  years  of  exclusion  from 
executive  power  and  such  storms  of  systematic  obloquy,  enabling  it 
amid  the  passions  of  a  fierce  sectional  conflict  to  retain  such  a 
popular  support  throughout  the  North  and  West  as  has  persistently 
threatened  the  tenure  of  the  Federal  authority  by  its  all-powerful 
and  never  over-scrupulous  opponents,  giving  it  again  and  again 
control  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  com- 
manding for  it,  as  soon  as  the  restoration  of  the  Union  became  in 
truth  an  accomplished  fact,  an  unquestioned  majority  of  the  sufl&ages 
of  the  American  people. 

My  object  has  been  to  indicate  the  true  answer  to  this  question  bj 
setting  forth  the  foundations  on  which  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States  was  planted  by  its  great  leaders  in  the  very  dawn  of 
our  national  history. 

No  man  ever  learned  by  practical  experience  of  the  responsibilitie? 
of  power  to  appreciate  the  solidity  of  these  foundations  more  thoroughly 
than  President  Lincoln.  A  '  Whig '  by  his  early  political  affiliations 
and  an  active  and  successful  politician  in  times  of  high  party  excitement. 
President  Lincoln  was  not  a  partisan  by  temperament,  and  nothing 
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is  more  certain  than  that  he  came  during  his  practical  war-dictator- 
ship to  very  sound  conclusions  as  to  the  essentially  ephemeral 
character  of  the  political  organisation  which  had  lifted  him  into 
that  trying  and  dangerous  post.  He  had  no  respect  at  all  for  pro- 
fessional ^  philanthropists,'  and  not  much  for  loudly  *  philanthropic ' 
politicians.  The  aholitionist  agitators  of  the  North  instinctively 
disliked  and  distrusted  him.  The  ablest  of  their  number,  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  sneered  at  him  as  being  not  ^  honest  exactly,  but  Kentucky 
honest.'  It  was  no  confidence  in  President  Lincoln,  but  the  political 
necessity  of  the  moment,  which  compelled  the  extreme  Anti-Democratic 
leaders  of  the  Sepublican  party  to  acquiesce  in  his  renomination  in 
November  1864,  with  a  Democratic  ex-Senator  from  the  South, 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  as  his  associate  on  the  Presidential 
ticket.  Of  this  fact  President  Lincoln  himself  was  well  aware.  Nor 
was  he  blind  to  the  popular  and  political  significance  of  that 
Presidential  election  of  1864.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  by 
an  army  of  Federal  office-holders  larger  than  the  armed  force  which 
Mr.  Seward  at  the  outset  of  the  civil  war  had  imagined  would  be 
adequate  to  *  suppress  the  rebellion  ; '  in  spite  of  the  combined  influence 
of  the  *  Bepublican '  local  governments  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States ;  in  spite  of  military  force  brought  to  bear  openly  upon  the 
polls  in  regions  undisturbed  by  war ;  in  spite  of  the  overshadowing 
fact  that  the  issues  of  the  great  civil  war  were  still  being  fought  out  in 
the  field,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North  and  West  confronted  the 
Republican  President  at  the  polls  in  November  1864  with  a  popular 
vote  of  nearly  two  millions  out  of  four  millions  cast  in  those  sections 
of  the  Republic !  The  exact  figures  show  that  General  M^Clellan, 
whose  popularity  with  the  Democratic  party  was  based  upon  his  fame 
as  the  creator  of  the  Union  army  of  the  Potomac  and  upon  his 
expressed  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  holds  them,  received,  in  November  1864, 1,802,237  votes 
in  the  North  and  West,  or  within  a  few  thousands  of  the  1,866,452 
votes  which  were  cast  for  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  in  November  1860 ! 

President  Lincoln  had  shrewd  sense  enough  to  see  that  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  Union  had  only  been  made  possible 
to  him  by  the  unswerving  determination  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
Democratic  party  that  the  authority  of  the  Union  should  be  main- 
tained under  the  Constitution,  so  the  restoration  of  peace  within  the 
Union  could  only  be  achieved  by  accepting  the  Democratic  construc- 
tion of  the  position  and  the  rights  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution,  of  the  seceded  as  well  as  of  the  unseceded 
States ;  and  he  had  patriotism  enough  to  resolve  that  peace  should  be 
restored  within  the  Union,  no  matter  what  became  of  the  ephemeral 
*  Republican '  party  which  had  been  called  into  existence  and  carried 
into  power  chiefly  by  the  force  of  the  sectional  paesions  which  had 
found  final  expression  in  the  civil  war.     He  had  gone  beyond  the 
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Constitution  under  the  war  power  in  abolishing  slavery,  and  he 
knew  that  in  abolishing  slavery  he  had  abolished  the  vital  impiike  to 
which  the  ^  Republican '  party  owed  its  existence.  He  knew  too  that 
the  extreme  ^  Bepublican '  partisans  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
knew  this  as  well  as  he,  and  he  was  thoroughly  aware  that  there 
were  among  them  men  like  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
were  prepared  and  determined  if  possible  to  keep  the  sectional  passions 
which  slavery  had  evoked  alive  and  burning  after  slavery  itself  should 
have  disappeared,  and  to  organise  for  themselves  a  new  lease  of  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  peace  of  the  country  and  of  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  President  Lincoln  had  met  the  chal- 
lenge thrown  down  to  him  by  the  Confederate  War  Department  on 
the  lines  indicated  by  a  great  Democratic  jurist,  the  late  Judge  Black 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  ^  Opinion  upon  the  Powers  of  the  President,' 
prepared  at  the  request  of  President  Buchanan,  in  whose  Cabinet 
Judge  Black  had  successively  held  the  posts  of  Attorney-General  and 
of  Secretary  of  State. 

If  one  of  the  States  (wrote  Judge  Blacic)  should  declare  her  independence,  tout 
action  cannot  depend  upon  the  rightfulness  of  the  cause  upon  which  such  deckra- 
tion  is  based.  Whether  the  retirement  of  a  State  from  the  Union  be  the  exercise 
«f  a  right  reserved  in  the  Constitution,  or  a  revolutionary  movement,  it  is  certain 
that  you  have  not  in  either  case  the  authority  to  recognise  her  independence  or  to 
absolve  her  from  her  Federal  obligations.  Congress  or  the  other  States  in  GonveQ- 
tion  assembled  must  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper.  In  such 
an  event  I  can  see  no  course  for  you  but  to  go  straight  onward  in  the  path  winch 
you  have  hitherto  trodden — that  is,  execute  the  laws  to  the  extent  of  the  defensive 
means  placed  in  your  hands,  and  act  generally  upon  the  assumption  that  the  present 
constitutional  relations  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  continue  to 
exist  until  a  new  order  of  things  shall  be  established  either  by  law  or  by  force. 

The  seceding  States  attempted  to  establish  *  a  new  order  of  things 
by  force,'  and  maintained  that  attempt  for  four  years  with  such  reso- 
lution, pertinacity,  and  courage  as  more  than  once  brought  them 
within  what  an  eminent  English  statesman  would  perhaps  call  such  a 
■^  measurable  distance '  of  success  as  may  well  explain  the  conviction 
expressed  in  England  at  one  period  of  the  struggle,  that  Jefferson 
Davis  had  ^established  a  nation.' 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  Confederate  experiment.  President  Lincoln^ 
in  spite  of  the  bitter  and  threatenicg  hostility  to  him  of  a  number  of 
the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  wisely  and  consistently  determined  to  adhere  to  the  position 
involved  in  Judge  Black's  opinion  that  the  constituiional  relations 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Grovemment  could  not  be  and  had 
not  been  shaken  by  the  contest.  After  the  Confederate  Government 
had  abandoned  Sichmond,  he  visited  that  capital  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  words  made  pathetic  and  historical  by  the  de- 
plorable and  senseless  crime  which  was  so  soon  to  shock  the  country  and 
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the  civilised  world,  proclaimed  his  intention  to  administer  the 
Government  *  with  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all.'  In  his 
last  public  speech,  delivered  on  the  llth  of  April,  1865,  two-days  only  \^^na>- 
before  his  assassination,  he  spoke  of  the  seceded  States  as  already  re- 
stored to  their  places  in  the  Union,  and  said  of  them  in  his  quaint 
and  homely  fashion  that,  ^  finding  themselves  safely  at  home,  it  would  be 
utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  been  abroad.'  Mr.  Gideon 
Welles  of  Connecticut,  to  whom  the  portfolio  of  the  Navy  had  been 
given  by  President  Lincoln  in  his  first  Cabinet,  as  a  representative  of 
the  Democratic  wing  of  the  then  newly-organised  *  Bepublican '  party, 
tells  us  that  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  last  day  of  President 
Lincoln's  life,  April  13,  1865,  the  President  urged  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  to  exert  their  influence  to  get  all  the  State  Governments  of 
the  lately  seceded  States  of  the  South  '  going  again  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December.'  This  meant,  of  course,  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  intended  and  expected  the  lately  seceded  States  to  send  to 
Washington  their  proper  and  constitutional  quota  of  senators  and  re- 
presentatives freely  elected  under  the  local  franchise  in  each  of  those 
States.  His  purpose  was  to  secure  the  ratification  by  the  seceded  States 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery 
formally,  and  then  to  accept  them  as  in  all  respects  States  within  the 
Union.  In  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  the  22nd  of  September, 
1862,  which  President  Lincoln  had  issued  avowedly  as  a  war  measure, 
he  had  taken  pains  to  declare  that  his  object  in  prosecuting  the  war 
tis  'Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy '  of  the  United  States, 
was,  had  been,  and  would  be, '  practically  to  restore  the  constitutional 
relation  between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States  and  the 
people  thereof  in  which  that  relation  was  or  might  be  suspended.' 

This  was  not  at  all  the  object  •  of  the  unscrupulous  and  reckless 
leaders  who  took  command  of  the  '  Bepublican '  party  upon  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  under  whom  Mr.  Blaine  first  made  a  figure 
upon  the  field  of  Federal  politics. 

A  clear  line  will  be  drawn  by  the  historian  between  the  war 
administration  of  the  President  who  upheld  the  Union  and  the 
dismal  epoch  of  Southern  reconstruction  which  followed — an  epoch  of 
unconstitutional  Congressional  despotism,  mitigated  only  from  time 
to  time  by  the  personal  authority  of  General  Grant.  The  story  of 
the  relations  of  General  Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  party  which  found  itself  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  his 
unbounded  popularity  as  the  surest  means  of  retaining  its  grasp  upon 
authority  at  Washington  will  one  day  constitute  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  government,  but  it  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  this  paper.  That  General  Grant  would  gladly  have  co-operated 
with  President  Lincoln  in  carrying  out  his  plan  of  re-establishing  the 
Union  on  Democratic  and  constitutional  lines  may  be  infenfed  not 
only  from  the  fact  which  he  has  stated,  that  the  only  vote  he  ever 
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cast  before  the  civil  war  was  for  a  Democratic  President,  but  from 
the  more  significant  fact  that  he  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Southern  States  to  accept  the  results  of  the  civil 
war  in  good  faith,  that,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  President 
«Tohnson  in  1865,  he  urged  upon  the  President  the  importance  of 
throwing  a  combined  army  of  Union  and  of  Confederate  soldiers  into 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  French  under  Bazaine,  and 
compelling  Maximilian  to  abandon  the  hopeless  attempt  to  found  an 
empire  in  the  land  of  the  Montezumas  which  eventually  cost  that 
gallant  but  unfortunate  prince  his  life.  President  Johnson  eagerly 
adopted  General  Grant's  suggestion,  but  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Seward,  opposed  it,  and  Mr.  Seward's  objection  was  fatal.  '  It  cost 
Maximilian  his  life,'  General  Grant  tells  us,  ^  and  gave  Napoleon  the 
Third  five  more  years  of  power  in  France.'  He  might  have  added  that 
it  cost  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  ten  years  of  the  most  odious 
and  corrupting  mal-administration  recorded  in  modem  history — ^mal- 
administration which,  but  for  the  solid  political  capacity  and  the  tradi-> 
tional  common  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  Americans  of  the  Southern 
States,  must  have  reduced  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Xorth  American 
continent  to  a  social  and  industrial  chaos  without  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  modem  civilisation. 

The  evil  influences  of  that  dark  epoch  extended  themselves  in  aU 
directions  North  and  South,  cropping  out  in  oiganised  official  pecula* 
tions,  in  shameless  political  dishonesty,  in  reckless  speculation,  in 
monstrous  lobbying,  and  in  incredible  excesses  of  public  extravagance, 
based  upon  such  a  system  of  inordinate  and  unconstitutional  taxation 
as  no  American  in  his  senses  could  have  been  brought,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  to  believe  would  ever  for  a  moment  be 
tolerated  by  the  American  people. 

It  was  to  make  an  end  of  all  this  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  1876  elected  one  Democratic  Governor  of  New  York  to  the 
Presidency.  Defeated  then  of  their  will  by  the  Bepublican  agents  of 
reconstruction,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  now  at  last  in 
1884  compelled  their  voice  to  be  heard  and  to  be  respected.  With 
the  inauguration  of  Governor  Cleveland  in  March  1885,  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  once  more  oiganised  upon 
the  enduring  Democratic  foundations  of  respect  for  Home  Rule  at  the 
South  and  at  the  North,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  of  a  strict 
limitation  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  pow^s 
granted  and  prescribed  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

If  I  have  done  anything  like  justice  in  this  necessarily  hasty 
sketch  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States,  my  readers  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  its  advent  to 
power  at  this  time  opens  a  new  and  moat  important  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  Kepublic.     It  involves  much,  very  much  more 
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than  the  transfer  of  executive  power  from  one  to  another  set  of  ad- 
ministrative officers. 

It  closes  definitely  an  era  of  such  political  disease  and  corruption 
in  the  United  States  as  I  have  preferred  rather  to  indicate  than  to 
dwell  upon  here.  Work  of  that  sort,  in  my  judgment,  may  as  well  be 
confined  to  the  domestic  laundry.  Quite  enough  of  it  has  been  done 
for  the  edification  of  mankind  at  large  by  certain  of  my  countrymen 
who  have  hitherto  found  it  more  convenient  to  bewail  the  political 
profligacy  of  those  to  whom  '  respectable  Republicans '  chose  to  sur- 
render the  control  of  the  Eep'ublican  party  after  the  murderer  of 
President  Lincoln  *  cried  havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  faction,'  than 
to  co-operate  resolutely  with  the  great  Democratic  party  in  making 
the  Union  once  more  solid,  and  settling  it  upon  its  only  possible 
foundations — Home  Rule  and  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  dramatic  pictures  of  the  demoralisation  of 
Anaerican  politics;  but  there  is  more  significancef  surely  for  thought- 
ful men  in  the  returns,  which  show  that  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Blaine 
and  Mr.  Logan  has  cut  down  the  plurality  of  the  Republican  party  in 
^  moral '  Massachusetts  from  more  than  fifty  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
votes ;  in  Illinois,  from  over  forty  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand ;  in 
Michigan,  from  more  than  fifty  thousand  to  barely  two  thousand ;  in 
Ohio,  from  more  than  thirty  thousand  to  eleven  thousand.  It  has 
made  the  Democratic  Governor  of  Xew  York  President  by  an  electoral 
majority  of  37  votes  and  a  popular  plurality  of  about  400,000  votes. 
Ijess  is  to  be  learned  of  the  deep  and  lasting  currents  of  popular 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  United  States  from  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  absurd  abominations  of  Republican  ^  Reconstruction '  at  the 
South  than  from  the  handwriting  of  fire  on  the  polling-places  of  the 
Empire  State  which  illuminated  the  Belshazzar's  Feast  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
*  millionaires '  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  Election  of  1884 ! 

In  a  certain  sense,  President  Cleveland  will  occupy  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  President  Lincoln  at  the  outset  of  his  first  Presi- 
dency. But  the  task  of  the  Democratic  chief  magistrate  who  goes 
to  Washington  with  a  great  historical  party  at  his  back,  to  restore 
the  well-understood  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Federal  authority  over 
thirty-eight  free  and  independent  States,  will  be  a  less  troublesome 
and  in  its  immediate  results  ought  to  be  an  infinitely  more  benign 
and  grateful  task,  than  that  of  the  reluctant  war  dictator  who  found 
himself,  against  all  his  expectations,  driven  by  angry  sections,  with  a 
mixed  and  undisciplined  mob  of  placemen,  of  monopolists,  and  of 
philanthropists  behind  him,  into  cutting  with  the  sword  the  Gordian 
knot  of  slavery,  at  the  risk  of  severing  with  it  for  ever  the  golden 
bands  of  the  Union,  and  those  *  mystic  chords  of  memory'  of  which 
he  spoke  with  such  a  wistful  pathos  in  his  inaugural  address.  \ 
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Some  points  of  resemblance  may  be  found,  too,  betweei  the 
personal  histories  of  Lincoln  and  of  Cleveland.  Like  Mr.  Lmcob, 
Governor  Cleveland  comes  of  an  old  American  stock.  His  family 
name  smacks  of  Yorkshire,  and  his  direct  ancestors  established  them- 
selves in  Massachusetts  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  the 
family,  a  Cambridge  man,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Chinch, 
died  at  Philadelphia  under  the  roof  of  his  firiend  Benjamin  Franklii^ 
twenty  years  before  the  American  Revolution.  Another,  who  sat 
in  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  who  was  a  minister  of  the 
Independents,  is  remembered  as  an  early  advocate  in  that  ^  land  of 
steady  habits '  of  the  abolition  of  African  slavery,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  worthy  citizens  of  Massachusetts  thought  it  expedient  to^ 
keep  the  Bay  State  clear  of  negro  blood  by  ordaining  in  their  organic 
law  that  any  African  ^  not  a  subject  of  our  faithful  ally  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco'  who  ventured  twice  across  the  Massachusetts  border 
should  be  on  each  occasion  whipped,  imprisoned,  and  sent  away,  and 
that  if  this  did  not  restrain  his  ardour,  he  should  upon  bis  thiid 
advent  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  his  travek 

Eichard  Cleveland,  a  grandson  of  the  Connecticut  abolitionist, 
married  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  Miss 
Neale,  and  was  the  father  of  the  new  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  New  Jersey  village 
of  Caldwell,  and  there  on  the  18th  of  March,  1838,  Ghrover  Qeve- 
land  was  bom.  His  father  left  New  Jersey  when  he  was  hut  a 
child,  and  went  in  the  service  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed to  live  in  New  York.  The  circumstances  of  the  family  were 
much  better,  I  need  not  say,  than  those  amid  which  the  youth  of 
Lincoln,  the  son  of  an  emigrant  Virginian,  was  passed  in  tlie  wilds  of 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Illinois.  But  Grover  Cleveland,  like  Lin- 
coln, was  early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  When  he  was  a  lad 
of  sixteen  his  father  died,  and  he  was  left  to  conquer  for  himsdf  the 
education  he  was  determined  to  have,  and  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world  with  such  small  help  as  a  brother  and  an  uncle  could  afford 
him,  both  of  them  battling  with  life,  and  both  of  them  counting,  not 
in  vain,  upon  the  young  student's  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
widowed  mother  and  her  youDg  family. 

His  twenty-first  year  found  the  future  President  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Buffalo,  the  chief  city  of  Western  New  York.  He  distin- 
guished himself  from  the  outset  of  his  professional  career  by  his 
indomitable  industry  and  his  devotion  to  duty.  These  qualities  soon 
secured  for  him  the  honourable  but  laborious  post  of  Assistant  Dis* 
trict  Attorney.  He  was  not  blinded  by  the  glamour  and  glitter  of 
the  'great  Civil  War'  to  the  rascalities  of  fieconstruction,  but 
adopts  the  Democratic  £Edth  in  politics,  though  living  in  a  strongly 
Bepublican  city.  In  1 870  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Buffalo,  and  twelfe 
years  afterwards,  having  returned  meanwhile  to  a  successful  practice 
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at  the  Bar,  the  best  citizens  of  Bu£faIo  of  all  parties  rallied  to  bis 
support  as  tbe  Democratic  candidate  for  tbe  Mayoralty,  in  a  contest 
whicb  curioasly  prefigured,  on  a  smaller  arena,  tbe  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1884.  The  taxpayers  of  Buffalo  bad  been  systematically 
plundered  by  a  Bepublican  '  municipal  ring,'  just  as  the  taxpayers 
of  New  York  many  years  ago  were  plundered  by  the  Democratic 
municipal  ring  of  Tweed  and  Sweeney,  of  which  so  much  and  such 
unscrupulous  use  has  been  made  by  Republican  writers  and  speakers 
to  vilify  the  Democratic  party.  It  has  not  usually  occurred  to  these 
ingenuous  party  trumpeters  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  *  Tweed 
ring '  was  broken  and  that  its  members  were  brought  to  chastisement 
mainly  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  two  distinguished  Democrats. 

One  of  these  was  the  late  Charles  O'Gonor,  in  his  time  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  American  Bar,  and  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  in  opposition  to  the  headlong  and  absurd  nomination 
of  Horace  Greeley,  a  lifelong  Whig  Protectionist,  into  which  a  Demo- 
cratic Convention  allowed  itself  to  be  cajoled,  despite  the  manly 
protest  of  such  true  Democratic  leaders  as  Senator  Bayard  at  Balti- 
more in  1872.  The  other  was  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  whose  services 
against  the  Tweedringled  first  to  his  election  by  the  Democratic  party 
as  Governor  of  New  York  in  1874,  and  then  to  his  election  as  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1876,  the  year  of  the  great  electoral  fraud. 

The  task  which  these  distinguished  Democrats  assumed  in  New 
York  Mr.  Cleveland  took  up  in  Buffalo,  and  carried  through  with 
such  impartial  energy  and  courage  that  before  the  expiration  of  the 
first  year  of  his  term  of  office  as  Mayor,  he  was  invited  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  New  York  to  enter  upon  the  larger  stewardship  of  the  State 
^Executive.  He  had  been  chosen  Mayor  of  Buffalo  in  1881,  by  a 
majority  of  3,500  votes.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1882  by  a  majority  of  nearly  200,000  in  a  total  poll  of  893,000  votes. 
His  opponent  was  Mr.  Folger,  a  leading  Republican,  who  had  sat  with 
distinction  on  the  bench  of  the  highest  State  Tribunal  in  New  York, 
and  who  died  but  the  other  day  as  Secretary  of  the-  Treasury  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Arthur  ;  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  tre- 
mendous overthrow  of  the  Republican  candidate  was  partially  due  to 
the  machinations  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine  who  had  been  dropped 
for  cause  from  the  Cabinet  of  President  Arthur  with  some  emphasis 
in  December  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was  the  calculation  of  Mr. 
Blaine  that  the  defeat  of  the  President's  candidate  in  the  President's 
own  State  of  New  York  in  1882  would  materially  damage  Mr.  Arthur's 
chances  and  strengthen  his  own  of  securing  a  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  at  Chicago  in  1884.  It  was  a  good  calculation,  but 
whether  the  retrospect  of  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1882  in 
'New  York  is  as  gratifying  now  to  Mr.  Blaine  as  it  was  two  years  ago 
may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

As  Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  shown  himself  what 
he  was  as  Mayor  of  Buffalo — rigidly  honest,  indefatigable,  simple  in 
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his  personal  tastes  and  habits,  disdainful  of  the  silly  state  and  the 
petty  paiade  of  official  importance  into  which  too  many  public  ser* 
vants  of  the  United  States  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced 
during  the  reign  of  King  Mammon  at  Washington.    It  has  been  bis 
custom  to  walk  every  morning  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the 
G-ovemor's  Hooms  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  and  to  spend  the  da; 
there,  incessantly  occupied,  but  always  visible  to  those  who  have  had 
any  real  occasion  to  see  him.     It  will  be  a  wholesome  thing  to  see 
the  Presidential  office  once  more  administered  in  this  unostentatious 
fashion.     Mr.  Cleveland  may  be  called  a  representative  of  the  Young 
Democracy,  since  he  will  go  into  the  White  House  a  bachelor,  like 
the  last  Democratic  President,  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  a  young  bachelor, 
the  youngest  President  indeed  yet  elected.   In  his  fidelity  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  Jefferson,  who  rode  up  to  the  Capitol  on  horseback  to  be 
inaugurated,  ^  hitched  his  horse  to  a  post,'  took  the  oath,  and  went 
about  his  business,  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  supported  by  the  new  Vice- 
President — ex-Governor  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  who  represents  the 
staunch  and  experienced  Democratic  leaders  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  intense  political  warfare  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  irith 
unwavering  courage  and  signal  ability*    As  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress, as  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  as  Grovemor  of  the  great 
Western  State  of  Indiana,  and  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  on  the  same  ticket  with  Governor  Tilden  in  1876, 
Mr.  Hendricks  has  linked  his  name  with  the  best  traditions,  and 
drawn  to  himself  the  general  confidence  of  his  party.     On  the  6th  of 
February,  1869,  what  is  called  a  '  concurrent  resolution '  (which  may 
be  passed  without  requiring  the  assent  of  the  President)  was  intzo- 
duced  into  the  Senate  under  the  <  Reconstruction '  legislation  of  1868, 
directing  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  deal  in  a  particular  manner 
with  the  vote  of  Georgia  as  ^  a  State  lately  in  rebellion,'  and  to  allov 
that  electoral  vote  to  be  alluded  to  only  if  the  counting  or  omitting 
to  count  it  would  not  affect  the  decision  of  the  election  in  favour  of 
either  candidate.    The  candidates  were  General  Grant  and  Governor 
Seymour  of  New  York.      Mr.   Hendricks,  then   a    senator  from 
Indiana,  sustained  with  memorable  force  and  conviction  the  right 
of  Georgia  to  her  proper  and  unqualified  voice  in  the  election. 
One  Kepublican  senator  alone  voted  against  the  ^  concurrent  resolu- 
tion,' and  that  senator,  Mr.  Trumbull  of  Illinois,  is  now  a  recognised 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  which  gave  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.    At  the  second  election  of  Grant — ^Horace 
Greeley  having  died  immediately  after  the  choice  of  the  electors— most 
of  the  votes  given  against  General  Grant  were  given  to  Mr.  Hendricks ; 
and  in  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1876  Mr.  Hendricks,  who  iras 
the  second  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  Convention  after  Governor 
Tilden,  was  eventually  nominated,  almost  against  his  will,  for  the 
Vice-PrcEiidency.      He  is  a  man  of   fine  presence  and    dignified 
manners,  who  will  preside  with  ability  and  tact  over  that  Upper 
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House  of  the  national  Legislature  which  stands  as  the  fortress  of 
Home  Bule  and  State  Bights,  founded  upon  the  ideal  constituency 
of  State  sovereignty,  and  set  more  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gusts 
of  popular  passion  than  the  hereditary  principle  in  Europe. 

The  first  duty  of  the  President  Elect  will  be  the  selection  of  his 
Cabinet  officers.  Under  the  American  system  these  officers  do  not 
sit  in  Congress,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  they  are  simply  agents  of  the  Executive.  But  it  is  cus« 
tomary  to  select  them  from  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
men  of  the  party,  and  with  reference  to  the  party  strepgth  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  To  recite  the  names  of  the  men, 
any  one  of  whom  would  be  accepted  by  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  as  a  fitting  Cabinet  Minister  of  the  new  President,  would  really  be 
almost  to  call  the  roll  of  the  Democratic  senators,  now  thirty-six  in 
number  out  of  a  Senate  of  seventy-six  members,  and  of  the  Democratic 
Chairmen  of  Committees  in  the  House,  which  as  newly  elected  will 
be  Democratic  by  a  majority  of  between  thirty  and  forty  votes.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  the  leading  candidate  after  Governor 
Cleveland  at  Chicago;  Mr.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  long  the  leading 
Democratic,  with  Senator  Edmunds  as  the  Bepublican,  ^  law  lord '  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  author  of  an  Act  enforcing  upon  the  gre^t  Pacific 
railway  corporations  their  obligations  to  the  Government,  which  it 
has  be«n  left  for  a  Democratic  Executive  to  carry  into  effect;  General 
McClellan;  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  to  whom  the  country  chiefly 
owes  whatever  measure  of  reasonable  Civil  Service  reform  it  enjoys ; 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Lamar  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Hewitt  and 
Mr.  Keman  of  New  York,  Mr.  Garland  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Beck  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Palmer  of  Illinois,  have  been  already  discussed  in 
the  open  councils  of  the  party,  and  intelligent  Americans  of  all 
opinions  will  admit  that  a  Cabinet  framed  of  such  materials  would 
deserve  and  command  universal  confidence.  There  are  many  other 
active  and  experienced  party  men  whom  it  might  be  troublesome  to 
replace  in  one  or  the  other  House  of  Congress,  but  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  the  new  President  will  be  at  a  loss  to  find  able  counsellors 
to  aid  him  in  discharging  his  great  trust. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Administration  is  involved  and  indicated 
in  the  traditions  of  the  party.  In  our  foreign  relations  the  United 
States  under  a  Democratic  President  will  ask  nothing  of  Europe 
except  a  cordial  maintenance  of  treaties,  an  extension  of  conmiercial 
relations  imder  equitable  conditions,  a  full  recognition  of  the  accepted 
rules  of  international  law,  a  sedulous  exemption  everywhere  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  American  citizens  from  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance by  arbitrary  power.  The  State  Department  under  President 
Cleveland  may  be  expected  to  be  administered,  not  in  the  swash- 
bucklering  and  speculative  fashion  which  the  Bepublican  supporters 
of  Mr.  Blaine  extoUed  during  the  late  canvass  as  brilliant  and  enterr 
prising,  but  in  the   self-respecting,  self-contained,  and  dignified 
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spirit  which  controlled  our  foreign  relations  tinder  ex-Governor  Maicy 
of  New  York  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  so  honourably  distisgoidied 
the  administration  of  the  same  department  under  ez-Govemor  Fish 
of  New  York  from  that  of  sundry  other  high  offices  of  State  in  the 
time  of  President  Grant. 

Upon  the  Treasury  Department  will  fall  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  wisely  and  firmly  with  the  most  important  domestic  issue 
inherent  in  the  resumption  of  executive  power  by  the  party  of  the 
Constitution.  This  can  hardly  be  more  authoritatively  stated  than 
it  was  a  fortnight  ago  by  the  Vice-President  Elect,  Mr.  Hendricks, 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  to  the  people  at  Indianapolis  afler  the 
election : — 

The  watchword  of  the  party  in  this  contest,  as  in  the  contest  of  eight  years  ago, 
has  been  Teform — executive,  administratiye,  and  revenue  reform ;  an  honest  con- 
struction of  the  laws,  and  an  honest  administration  of  them.  The  revenue  now 
collected  exceeds  the  wants  of  an  economical  administration  by  ^,000,000. 
Because  of  this  the  Democrats  say :  '  Let  there  be  revenue  reform ;  let  that  refoni 
consist  in  part  in  the  reduction  of  taxation.'  Is  it  not  patent  to  every  man  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  reform  here  P  The  Democratic  party  this  jear  came  before  the 
country  with  a  clear  and  straightforward  statement  of  the  reform  they  intended  to 
accomplish.  In  the  national  platform  they  declared  that  reform  they  would  have. 
It  was,  first,  that  the  taxation  shall  not  exceed  the  vrants  of  the  Govenunent 
economically  administered  ;  second,  that  taxation  shall  be  for  public  purposes  alone, 
and  not  for  private  gain  or  advantage ;  third,  that  in  the  adjustment  care  shalllie 
taken  to  neither  hurt  labour  nor  harm  capital ;  and  fourth,  tbat  taxation  shall  U 
heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury  and  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity. 

For  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  *  Party  of  Protection  and 
Monopoly '  has  persistently  transgressed  the  limits  set  to  the  Federal 
authority  by  the  Constitution,  and  used  the  earnings  of  labour  and  of 
capital,  in  the  form  of  excessive  taxes,  to  fertilise  and  fatten  private 
enterprises.  This  must  stop.  And  when  this  stops,  the  manufacturers 
of  England  and  of  Europe  may  make  up  their  minds  to  meet  the 
competing  exports  of  the  United  States  in  all  those  markets  of  (he 
world  from  which  American  exports  have  been  excluded  by  American 
legislation  ever  since  the  Whig-Republicans  of  1861  laid  their 
grasp  upon  our  fiscal  policy.  It  cannot  stop  too  soon.  The  official 
returns  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  show  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  on  the  30th  of  June,  1884,  the  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
fell  off  in  value  ^79,258,780,  as  compared  with  the  exports  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1883.  Our  exports  of  machinery  feH 
off  nearly  a  million  dollar^ ;  of  general  manufactures  of  iron  and  sted 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  gunpowder  burned  in  the  year  1883-4,  but  the  value  of  our  expoits 
of  it  fell  off  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  value  of  our  exports 
of  flax  and  hemp  fell  firom  1^547,111  in  1882-3  to  ^67,725  in 
1883-4 ;  our  exports  of  agricultural  implements  declined  during  the 
last  year  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  in  value ;  our  exports  of  cotton 
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goods,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  more  than  twelve  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Gearly  Protection  does  not  develope  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States.  It  *  protects '  the  manufacturers  (which  is  quite  a 
different  thing)  against  and  at  the  expe&se  of  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States,  and  gives  point  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  assertion 
that  ^in  no  country  has  the  power  of  capital  been  more  invidiously 
exerted '  than  in  the  United  States.  If  our  foreign  manufacturing 
friends  had- any  money  to  spend. on  American  politics,  they  would 
have  done  well  to  throw  it  into  one  pool  with  the  contributions  of 
Mr.  Blaine's  two  hundred  millionaires  I ; 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Federalist  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Washington,  was  the  first  apostle  of  Protection  in  America,  but 
in  approaching  the  subject  he  <  walked  delicately,'  like  Agag.  The 
Americans  of  1789  established  absolute  free  trade  between  all  the 
sovereign  states  of  the  tew  Republic ;  nay  more,  during  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  at  Versailles  in  1783  the  American  Coiamissioners 
offered  Great  Britain  absolute  free  trade  between  the  new  States  ^  and 
all  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  saying  only  the  rights  of  the  British 
chartered  companies.'  David  Hartley,  the  philosophic  writer  on 
'Man,'  one  of  the  British  Commissioners,  had  wisdom  enough  to  see 
the  immense  importance  of  this  offer,  and  urged  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  close  with  it.  Lord  Shelburne,  I  believe,  agreed  with. him. 
But  the  king  peremptorily  refused  to  entertain  a  proposition  which, 
had  it  been  accepted,  must  have  changed  the  whole  subsequent  course 
of  the  history  of  the  two  countries. 

Down  to  1809  no  import  duties  were  levied  in  the  United  States 
except  for  purposes  of  revenue  only.  High  rates  of  duty  were  levied 
in  1816  after  the  war  of  1812,  not  for /protection,' but  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  most  dangerous  Cnancial  situation.  In  1824 
Henry  Clay,  backed  by  New  England  and  the  middle  States,  carried 
through  a  tariff  to  *  protect  American  industry.'  This  was  followed 
up  by  the  tariff  of  1828,  known  as  the  *  &M  of  Abominations.'  But 
the  Democratic  sense  of  the  country  clearly  saw  that  as  the  power  to 
levy  protective  taxes  must  be  derived  from  the  revenue  power  it  is  of 
necessity  incidental,  and  that  as  the  incident  cannot  go  beyond  that 
to  which  it  is  incidental.  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  levy  duties 
avowedly  for  protection ;  and  the  Democratic  party  has  never  since 
departed,  and  never  can  depart,  from  this  doctrine  in  its  party  action. 
In  1833,  under  President  Jackson,  *  Protection'  went  down  with 
Nullification.  In  1846,  under  President  Polk,  the  liberal  Democratic 
tariff  of  Secretary  Walker  was  framed,  under  which  our  exports  in- 
creased from  ;^99,299,766  in  1845,  to  ^196,689,718  in  1851,  and  our 
net  imports  from  j)101,907,734  to  ^194,526,639.  In  1856,  under 
Democratic  rule,  our  net  imports  were  ,^298,261, 364,  in  specie  value, 
and  our  exports  ^^310,586,330.  In  that  year  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention declared  ^  the  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  to  declare  themselves  in  fieivour  of  progressive  free  trade 
throughout  the  world.'  Under  Republican  Protection,  despite  the 
development  of  the  population,  our  net  imports  fell  from  #572,080,919 
in  1874,  to  ;^455,407,836  in  1876,  and  our  exports  from  #704,463,120 
(mixed  values,  gold  and  inflated  currency)  to  #655,463,969 ;  and 
in  1876  the  Democratic  Convention  declared, 'We  demand  that 
all  Custom  House  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue.'  Of  course 
trade  can  never  be  said  to  be  free  excepting  where,  as  in  the 
intemal^commerce  of  the  United  States,  no  tax  is  levied  on  trade; 
and  therefore  so  long  as  any  revenue  is  raised  by  duties  it  is  absurd, 
as  Senator  Sherman  said  in  discussing  the  tariff  question  in  1867, 
'  to  talk  of  a '  free  trade  tariff.'  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  under  the 
Democratic  Revenue  Tariff  of  1846  a  revenue  of  at  least  #140,000,000 
would  easily  now  be  raised,  and  Senator  Sherman,  in  the  speech 
to  which  I  refer,  admitted  that '  the  wit  of  tnan  could  not  possiUy 
frame  a  tariff'  which  should  produce  that  sum  ^without  amply  pro- 
tecting our  domestic  industry.'  If  this  happens  as  an  incident  to 
raising  such  a  revenue,  American  munufeu^turers  will  do  well  to  be 
thankful  for  it.  Had  the  monopolists  succeeded  in  getting  Mr. 
Blaine  into  the  White  House  to  thwart  legislative  reform  of  tariff 
taxation  for  four  years  more,  a  worse  thing  would  have  overtaken 
them.  For  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  protec- 
tive monopolies  is  moving  through  the  country,  and  especially  through 
that  nursery  of  empire,  the  great  North-West,  which  will  not  much 
longer  be  denied.  The  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  wisely  took 
note  of  this  when  it  made  ]Mr.  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  popular  of  North- Western  Democrats,  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  body ;  and  Mr.  Vilas  has  stated  the  purposes  and  the 
convictions  of  the  North- West  with  plainness  of  speech : — 

The  tariff  (he  says)  is  a  form  of  slavery  not  less  hateful  because  the  whip  is 
not  exposed.  No  free'  people  can  or  will  bear  it.  There  is  but  one  course*  The 
plan  of  protective  robbery  must  be  utterly  eradicated  from  every  law  for  taxation. 
With  unflinching  steadfastness,  but  moderately,  without  destructive  haste  or 
violence,  the  firm  demand  of  freedom  must  be  persistently  pressed,  until  every 
dollar  levied  in  the  name  of  Government  goes  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  vast  mil- 
lions now  extorted  for  a  class  are  lefl  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  earn  the 
money,  llesolute  to  defend  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  we  must  be  resolute  to 
redress  the  flagrant  wrongs  of  property. 

These  are  strong  words.  But  they  are  only  the  echo  from  the 
land  of  the  G-reat  Lakes  in  1884  of  the  liberal  principles  embodied 
by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1789.  Those 
principles  are  the  life  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Democratic 
party  can  only  be  opposed  by  opposing  those  principles.  It  can  only 
be  crushed  by  crushing  them ;  and  it  is  their  inextiuguishable  vitality 
which  guarantees  the  permanence  of  our  indissoluble  Union  of  in- 
destructible States. 

William  Henbt  HmLBBBr. 
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On  the  22nd  of  September,  addressing  the  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Conservative  Association^  I  made  some  observations  upon  a  financial 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  Edinburgh 
three  weeks  before,  and  which  he  had  declared  no  man  could  shake. 

The  criticisms  I  then  made  attracted  public  attention,  and  my 
speech  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Prime  Minister  by  one  of  his 
political  supporters,  who  received  an  answer  stating  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  prepared  to  stand  by  the  figures  he  had  used.  A  later  speech  of 
mine  on  the  same  subject  was  also  sent  to  him,  and  he  then  said  that 
he  believed  his  figures  might  be  relied  upon,  and  observed,  with 
regard  to  myself,  that  I  did  not  appear  able  to  comprehend  the 
system  on  which  the  finances  of  the  country  are  conducted. 

Upon  the  assembliDg  of  Parliament  I  conmiunicated  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone my  intention  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  eventually  I  gave  notice  that  I  would  do  so  upon  the  21st 
of  November,  and  I  obtained  the  second  place  for  that  day.  Upon 
entering  the  House  that  afternoon  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister  stating  that  he  should  make  no  answer  to  my  speech,  and 
inclosing  a  memorandum  upon  the  points  which  I  had  raised,  and  I 
refrained  in  those  circumstances  from  addressing  the  House. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  as  exact  a  report  as  I  am 
able  to  prepare  of  the  speech  which  I  should  have  delivered,  and  I 
append  to  it  the  letter  and  memorandum  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

Edwabd  Clarke. 

Sir,  I  rise  to  call  attention,  according  to  notice,  to  the  compara- 
tive expenditure  of  the  late  and  present  Governments,  with  especial 
reference  to  certain  statements  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  1  st  of  September  last. 

The  general  question  was  dealt  with  in  debate  in  this  House  on 
Monday  last,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  the  subject  was  then  likely  to 
be  discussed.  I  had  not' with  me  at  the  House  a  copy  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  speech  upon  which  I  shall  Lave  to  comment. 
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And  if  I  had  been  prepared  to  enter  into  the  debate  I  should  not  hare 
done  so,  feeling  that  it  would  have  been  discourteous  and  un&ir  to 
•the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  I  should  make  an  attack  upon 
him  on  Monday  when  I  had  given  formal  notice  that  it  would  be 
made  four  days  later. 

But,  Sir,  the  debate  on  Monday  dealt  in  great  measure  with 
•questions  of  policy,  and  with  the  justification  which  might  be  alleged 
for  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  present  Government. 

I  do  not.  Sir,  propose  to  enter  upon  any  question  of  policy  this 
evening,  and  I  intend  to  confine  myself. to  an  examination  of  the 
figures  themselves. 

The  question  of  comparative  expenditure  as  between  successive 
Oovemments  is  undoubtedly  an  important  one,  and  will  always  be  of 
interest  to  the  country ;  and  it  always  has  been,  especially  wiUi  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  a  favourite  weapon  of  party  war&re. 

But  in  order  that  a  fair  comparison  may  be  made  between  the 
expenditure  of  two  Grovernments,  two  things  are  essential :  first,  that 
the  figures  employed  shall  be  accurate  ;  secondly,  that  they  shall  be 
treated  upon  principles  which  involve  no  unfairness  to  either  party. 

Now,  Sir,  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  before  his 
constituents  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember lapt,  he  was  undoubtedly  in  a  difficult  position.  On  the  29th 
of  November,  1879,  he  had,  in  the  very  same  place  of  meeting,  de- 
nounced the  euormous  expenditure  of  the  Tory  Government  then  in 
power,  and  had  declared  that  extravagance  was  *a  vice  which  ap- 
peared to  be  ingrained  in  the  Tory  party  of  the  day.' 

In  1 884  he  had  to  apologise  for,  and  to  explain,  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  become  responsible  for  an  expen- 
diture vastly  larger  than  that  which  he  then  denounced — an  expen- 
diture which,  during  the  last  four  years,  has  reached  an  average  of 
six  and  a  half  millions  more  than  the  averagie  expenditure  of  the  late 
Government  during  their  term  of  office.  I  own  there  was  no  want  of 
courage  in  the  speech  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  made  in 
September ;  there  was  no  hesitation  in  the  words  which  he  used ;  and 
i  will  quote  to  the  House  the  passage  in  which  he  then  dealt  with 
the  financial  question,  and  ask  the  House  to  note  the  repeated  declara- 
tion of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  no  man  can  shake  any 
one  of  the  figures  he  then  put  forward.     These  were  his  words  : — 

I  will  give  you  with  the  utmost  exactness  a  comparative  statement  which  it  is 
•quite  impo-'sible  for  them  (the  Tories)  to  shake,  and  which  I  will  convey  to  you  in 
no  very  ^reat  numher  of  words,  avoiding  all  detail,  lumping  all  laige  sunus  of 
money,  and  making  use  of  round  numhers  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity  and 
intelli<ribility.  For  the  last  four  years  of  the  late  Government  the  gross  expendi- 
ture of  tliM  country  was  820  millions  ;  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  present  Govem- 
nunt— d(^  not  be  alarmed — the  expenditure  of  the  country  has  been  342  millions ; 
that  IP,  a:>}iMrently,  in  comparing  the  two  Governments,  our  account  is  13  millions 
to  the  bad.     Let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  matter.     I  must  first  of  all  deduct 
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the  expenses  of  collection.  Toa  know  we  have  yast  establishments  connected  with 
post-offices,  telegraphs,  and  so  forth.  To  charge  them  to  taxation  would  be  absurd. 
I  do  not  therefore  take  the  expense  of  collection,  and  the  two  sums  then  would  be 
— that  for  the  late  Qovernment  207^  millions,  and  that  for  the  present  Govern- 
ment 900f  millions.  There  are  still  0^  millions  remaining  to  the  bad  against  us ; 
but  I  go  further,  and  I  deduct  the  debt  we  have  paid  off,  because  undoubtedly 
what  jou  spend  in  the  payment  of  debt  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  as  expenditure. 
We  have  paid,  as  I  have  told  you,  25  millions  of  debt  against  11  millions ;  and, 
consequently,  when  we  bring  that  into  account,  we  are  no  longer  to  the  bad,  but 
are  to  the  good  by  the  amount  of  4}  millions. 

A  little  later  on  in  the  speech  he  again  said,  ^  So  far  I  have  been 
dealing  with  matters  of  fact,  and  no  man  can  shake  one  of  the  figures 
I  have  laid  before  you.' 

This,  Sir,  was  something  more  than  the  expression  of  individual 
opinion.  It  was  a  deliberate  statement  as  to  facts  made  by  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  couched  in  terms  which  were  intended  to 
induce,  and  no  doubt  did  induce,  the  people  of  this  country  to  accept 
it  as  an  absolutely  trustworthy  statement. 

I  propose  to  show  the  House  that  the  figures  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  are  incorrect ;  that  he  has  treated  them  in  a  manner 
which  is  unfair  to  his  opponents,  inconsistent  with  his  own  practice, 
and  with  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  and  that  even  if  we 
assumed  or  admitted  that  his  figures  were  correct,  and  his  mode  of 
treating  them  reasonable,  he  would  still  have  committed  the  very 
serious  blunder  of  charging  twice  over  as  against  his  opponents  a 
sum  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  money.  And  I  now  proceed  to  give 
the  House,  with  only  so  much  detail  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
figures  and  authorities  by  which  I  support  that  specific  statement. 

The  first  figures  to  which  I  will  direct  attention  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  following  sentence : — *  For  the  last  four  years  of  the 
late  Government  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  country  was  329 
millions ;  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  present  Grovemment  it  has 
been  342  milUons.'  These  figures.  Sir,  are  not  correct:  the  gross 
expenditure  of  the  last  four  years  of  this  Government  was  not  342 
millions,  but  at  the  very  least  3461  millions.  If  members  will  con- 
sult the  ^  Statistical  Abstract '  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  June  of  the  present  year,  they  will  find  a  column 
giving  the  total  gross  amount  of  the  actual  public  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  they  will  find  that  that  column  gives  the 
gross  expenditure  of  the  last  four  years  at  344^  millions. 

But  they  will  also  find  that  that  figure  needs  correction.  Down 
to  the  year  1882  the  payments  on  account  of  the  Military  and  Naval 
services  which  were  defrayed  out  of  Extra  Receipts  were  included  in 
the  total  of  the  national  expenditure.  But  in  1883  only  the  arrears, 
about  500,000/.,  of  those  payments  were  so  included,  and  in  1884 
they  were  omitted  altogether.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  keeping 
the'public  accounts  was  authorised  by  an  order  of  the  Treasury  issued 
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in  1881  in  consequence  of  a  Beport  made  in  that  year  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Accounts.  But  that  Committee  is  certainly  not 
responsible  for  the  way  in  which  their  recommendation  has  been 
carried  out. 

I  find  at  paragraph  13  of  their  Beport  the  following  words:— 
'  Your  Committee  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  Treasury  have  in 
view  the  adoption  of  independent  measures  by  which  Parliament  may 
be  duly  informed  of  any  material  variations  in  the  state  of  the 
balances  of  the  stocks  of  those  departments.'  It  is  obvious  that  if  no 
such  information  is  given  to  Parliament  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Military  and  Naval  authorities  dangerously  to  reduce  their  stock  of 
material  in  order  to  defray  expenses  for  which  Parliament  has  given 
no  authority.  But  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  independent  measures 
which  were  then  promised  by  the  Treasury  have  never  been  taken  at 
all.  Again,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1883,  the  right  honourable  gaitle- 
man  the  Member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  suggested  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  finance  accounts  should  show  the  amoont  oi 
the  extra  receipts  now  taken  in  aid  of  the  Army  and  Navy  expendi- 
ture ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Childers)  said  that 
the  suggestion  was  a  very  proper  one,  and  added,  ^  these  amounts 
will  be  shown  in  the  return.'  * 

I  have,  Sir,  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Finance  Accounts  for  the 
year  ending  March  1884,  presented  to  Parliament  in  July  of  this  year, 
and  there  is  no  trace  in  that  account  of  this  item  of  Extra  SeceipU, 
and  no  information  given  as  to  the  Military  and  Naval  expenditure 
which  has  been  defrayed  out  of  sums  not  voted  by  Parliament.  But, 
Sir,  whether  the  Treasury  order  of  1884  be  right  or  vnx)ng,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  payments  made  for  the  Military  and  Naval 
services  out  of  moneys  obtained  by  the  sale  of  stores  or  horses,  from 
the  purchase  of  discharges,  or  from  the  rents  of  the  lands  and  build- 
ings which  are  let  by  the  Naval  and  Military  authorities,  are  just  as 
much  part  of  the  national  expenditure^  and  require  just  as  modi  to 
be  brought  under  the  cognisance  and  control  of  Parliament,  as  if  they 
were  defrayed  out  of  money  raised  by  taxation ;  and  the  only  way  of 
ascertaining  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  last  four  years  is  to  add 
to  the  expenditure  shown  upon  page  7  the  sum  which  under  that 
order  of  1881  has  been  kept  out  of  the  accounts.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  find  out  what  that  sum  exactly  is,  but  it  amounts  at  the  very 
least  to  1^  million.  Thus  the  gross  expenditure  of  those  years  was 
3|  millions  more  than  the  figures  given  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman. 

The  fact  is,  Sir,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  taken 
the  figures  for  the  last  four  years  from  the  table  on  page  11  of  the 
Statistical  Abstract.  But  that  table  does  not  profess  to  give  the  gross 
expenditure ;  its  heading  states  that  it  is  ^  revised  so  as  to  exclude  the 
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payments  made  from  the  Army  and  Navy  extra  receipts.'  And  I  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  a  table  from  which  payments  to  the  amount 
of  850,000Z.  per  annum  are  excluded  eannot  be  a  table  of  gross 
expenditure. 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  having  gone  to  the  wrong 
table  does  not  accept  the  figures  of  that  table  for  both  sides  of  his 
accoont.  The  Liberal  expenditure  there 'given  in  the  line  of  '  total 
expenditure '  is  rather  more  than  342^  millions,  but  the  Conservative 
expenditure  is  given  as  326|  millions  and  not  329.  Thus  there  is  a 
balance  against  the  Liberal  Government  of  15^  millions.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  reduces  this  to  thirteen  millions  by  adding  to 
the  Conservative  expenditure  the  amount  which  in  their  four  years 
of  office  was  expended  out  of  loans  raised  for  the  erection  of  Fortifi- 
cations and  Barracks.  I  dispute.  Sir,  the  justice  of  charging  that 
against  the  Conservative  Xxovernment.  The  scheme  of  raising  loans 
for  this  expenditure  was  devised  by  a  Liberal  Crovemment  in  which 
the  right  honom*able  gentleman  held  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  it  happened  that  the  last  year 
of  that  expenditure  was  also  the  last  year  of  the  existence  of  the  late 
G-ovemment. 

The  Conservative  Grovemment  were  not  the  authors  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  expenditure  was  in  the  nature  of  capital  expenditure,  which 
could  not  with  any  reason  be  charged  against  the  accounts  of  the 
year  in  which  it  is  incurred.  And  it  is  clear  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  accounts  have  been  kept,  from  the  fact  that  at  page  7,  and  again 
at  page  11,  those  amounts  are  excluded  from  the  statement  of  annual 
expenditure,  that  it  has  never  been  considered  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  charged  as  part  of  the  ordinary  expenditnre  of  each  year. 

But,  Sir,  as  against  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  have  upoi> 
this  point  the  strongest  of  all  authorities,  and  that  is  his  owil 
declaration  and  practice. 

I  have  said  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  the  Act  was  passed  in  1860  which  authorised 
the  raising  of  these  loans.  In  the  year  1861  he,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  made  his  financial  statement  to  the  House,  and  I  find  in. 
it  the  following  passage : — 

The  expenditiAre  which  was  estimated  and  provided  for  in  the  regular  Totes 
for  the  year,  and  entirely  apart  from  the  Act  which  was  passed  towardis  the  close 
of  the  session,  for  erecting  with  borrowed  money,  certain  fortifications,  amounted  to- 
73,664,000/. ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  relating  to  fortifications  was  hy  common 
consent  treated  as  a  matter  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary  financifd  arrange- 
ments of  the  year,  I  shall  not  further  refer  to  it,  except  casually  on  one  or  two 
points,  or  in  any  manner  include  its  provisions  in  the  statement  I  have  to  make 
to-night. 

From  that  year,  Sir,  down  to  the  year  1880,  the  expenditure  upon 
Fortifications  and  Barracks  out  of  loans  has  never  by  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  been  included  in  his  statements  to  the  House  of 
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Commons  as  part  of  the  expenditure  either  of  the  previous  year  or  of 
the  year  for  which  he  was  asking  Parliament  to  make  promon. 

The  years  from  1861  to  1864  were  years  of  memorable  finance. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  his  Budget  speeches  in  those  years,  to  three  of  which  I  listened 
from  the  Beporters'  Gallery  of  this  House,  were  considered  so  important 
that  they  were  republished  in  the  volume  I  now  hold  in  m;  hands.^ 
In  neither  of  those  years  did  the  right  honourable  gentleman  include 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  year  the  sum  raised  for  Fortifications,  al- 
though those  sums  were  considerable ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  four 
years  he  simimed  up  the  result  of  the  finances  of  that  period,  be 
mentioned  the  2,070,0002.  which  had  been  spent  upon  Fortifications, 
and  mentioned  it  as  ^  special  separate  expenditure '  which  he  did  not 
take  into  calculation  until  he  had  to  deal  with  the  balance  of  debt 

There  is  a  later  authority  still  from  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man. In  the  year  1880  he  returned  to  the  Exchequer,  and  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1881,  he  brought  forward  his  Budget.  He  said, '  I  find 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1879-80  was  84,105,0002.,  and  for 
the  year  1881, 83,108,000i.'  If  honourable  members  will  look  at  the 
Statistical  Abstract  they  will  find  that  that  amount  of  84,105,OOOLdid 
not  include  a  quarter  of  a  million  which  had  been  spent  upon  Fortifi- 
cations, but  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  at  that  time,  true  to 
the  consistent  practice  which  he  himself  had  established  and  defended, 
did  not  include  as  part  of  the  expenditure  of  that  year. 

But,  Sir,  this  expenditure  ceased  in  1880.  The  charges,  which 
amounted  to  2^  millions  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  Conserrative 
Government,  have  in  the  last  four  years  not  been  raised  by  loan, 
and  have  only  amounted  in  these  years  to  200,000^.,  and  in  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  defence  for  his  great  expenditure  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  takes  advantage  of  this,  and  reversing  the 
practice  which  he  himself  had  followed  during  all  those  years,  adds 
the  expenditure  on  Fortifications  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
years  1877-80  to  improve  the  state  of  his  account  against  the  Con- 
servative party. 

But,  Sir,  even  with  Fortifications  added  there  was  a  balance  of  13 
millions  against  the  right  honourable  gentleman  which  in  some  way 
he  had  to  get  rid  of.  It  happens  that  during  the  last  four  years  the 
cost  of  what  I  may  call  the  Revenue  Services  has  very  largely  increased. 
During  the  four  years  of  the  Conservative  Grovemment  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  services  cost  31 J  millions,  during  the  last  four  yeais 
it  has  cost  35^  millions. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 

not  have  been  very  proud  of  this  result ;  but  in  the  exigencies  of  hL« 

position,  he  seized  upon  it  with  delight,  and  proceeded  to  reduce  the 

balance  against  him  by  3f  millions  by  deducting  what  he  calls  the 
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expenses  of  collection.  Sir,  that  phrase  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most 
inaccurate  and  misleading  description.  The  Post  Office  and  Packet 
Services,  in  which  nearly  3  millions  of  the  increase  has  occmred, 
aie  in  truth  great  trading  establishments,  costing  several  millions 
per  annum,  and  there  is  just  as  much  room  for  extravagance  in  their 
administration  as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service.  The 
revenue  of  those  departments  increases  largely  year  by  year.  In  the 
last  financial  year  it  was  If  million  more  than  in  the  year  which 
ended  in  March  1880,  but  the  advantage  to  the  public  in  the  relief 
of  taxation  was  50,000^.  less. 

I  do  not.  Sir,  stop  to  discuss  how  far  the  operations  of  these 
departments  have  justified  so  large  an  increase  of  expenditure. 
That  inquiry  is  not  material  to  my  present  purpose.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  in  the  establishment  of  the  Parcels  Post  the  State 
has  undertaken  a  trade,  its  adoption  of  which  was  not  required  by 
public  necessity  or  convenience ;  and  I  think  it  has  undertaken  it 
upon  terms  which  cast  an  excessive  burden  on  the  public  purse.  But 
whether  the  expenditure  in  this  department  be  wise  or  not,  it 
amounts  to  a  sum  so  large,  that  to  withdraw  it  from  consideration, 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  desires  to  do,  in  comparing  the 
expenditure  of  successive  Governments,  would,  in  my  beliei^  be  fatal 
to  all  hope  of  administrative  economy. 

But  again.  Sir,  I  yield  for  the  moment  and  inquire  what  is  the 
result  of  permitting  this,  as  I  think,  unjustified  deduction.  There 
remains  a  balance  against  the  Liberal  Government  of  ^\  millions. 
But,  Sir,  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  next  step  is  a  &r  more 
brilliant  effort  of  ingenious  fallacy.  He  wipes]  off  this  adverse 
balance  of  ^\  millions,  and  triumphantly  declares  that  he  converts  it 
into  a  balance  in  his  favour  of  4f  millions,  by  taking  credit  for  his 
expenditure  upon  the  payment  of  debt. 

It  is  important.  Sir,  to  examine  the  words  which  he  used  at 
Edinburgh,  and  I  confess  I  think  they  were  adopted  without  his 
usual  caution.  He  said: — *I  deduct  the  debt  we  have  paid  off 
because  undoubtedly  what  you  spend  in  the  payment  of  debt  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  expenditure.  We  have  paid  25  millions  of  debt 
against  11  millions.' 

Sir,  the  proposition  in  the  terms  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
stated  it  is  not  true. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  present  G-ovemment  has  '  spent,  that 
is  given  out  of  pocket,  in  payment  of  debt '  14  millions  more  than 
their  predecessors  did  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  quoted  the  effect  produced 
as  if  it  were  the  amount  expended,  but  they  are  two  entirely  different 
things.  With  a  complicated  system  of  finance  like  ours,  where  large 
sums  are  paid  every  year  in  the  form  of  Terminable  Annuities,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  ascertain,  with  respect  to  each  payment,  the  sum 
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which  is  strictly  interest,  and  separate  that  from  the  amount  wiiicii 
remains  applicable  to  repayment  of  capital.  In  every  case  the  pro- 
portion depends  upon  the  age  of  the  annuity.  Throughout  ihe  life 
of  a  Terminable  Annuity  the  annaal  payment  continues  the  saaie, 
but  in  the  earlier  years  Idie  effect  of  each  annual  payment  npon  the 
capital  value  of  the  debt  is  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  later 
years. 

Now,  Sir,  the  actual  excess  of  payment  made  by  the  preset 
Crovemment  is  only  4|  millions,  not  14  millions.  During  the  yean 
1877-80  the  late  Grovemment  were  called  upon  to  find  for  the  total 
services  of  the  debt  113f  millions.  During  the  last  foar  yeaisthe 
present  0-ovemment  has  on  the  same  account  expended  118^  millions. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  profited  by  the  financial 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  if  honourable  members  will  lefer  to 
the    Parliamentary   paper  lately  issued  upon  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of  London  (Sir 
John  Lubbock),  they  will  find  a  column  which  states  the  amount  of 
National  Debt  cancelled  year  by  year  by  the  automatic  operation  of 
Terminable  Annuities.     The  amount  shown  by  that  return  to  have 
been  extinguished  during  the  four  years  of  the  Conservative  Goven- 
ment  by  this  automatic  process  was  17  millions.     The  amount  extin- 
guished during  the  last  four  years  has  been  24  millions,  or  an  eiceas 
of  7  niiillions  over  the  previous  period,  an  excess  to  obtain  which  the 
present  Government  have  not  been  called  upon  to  bear  a  single 
shilling  of  extra  charge.     But,  Sir,  if  any  further  demonstration  be 
required  of  the  fallacy  by  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  misled,  it  will  be  found  by  deducting  fiom  the 
total  expenditure,  as  he  gives  it,  the  amounts  respectively  spent  by 
the  two  Governments  upon  the  services  of  the  debt.    The  account 
will  then  stand,  after  allowing  th'e  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
make  all^the  deductions  which  I  have  disputed  and  discussed,  that  the 
Conservative  Government  expended  183|  millions  and  the  Liberal 
Government  188:^  millions.    Not  one  shilling  of  these  totals  that  1 
have  just  given  was  expended  upon  the  debt,  either  in  paymoit  of 
interest  or  in  repayment  of  principal,  and  they  leave  the  balance, 
upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  own  method  of  calculation,  at 
4^  millions  against  the  present  Government,  instead  of  4|  millions 
in  its  favour. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  one  more  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary 
financial  statement,  whose  figures  no  man  can[shake,  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  is  that  if  all  the  right  hononi- 
able  gentleman's  figures  with  which  I  have  dealt  so  far  were  admitted 
or  assumed  to  be  correct,  it  would  be  found  on  examination  that  he 
had  charged  twice  over  as  against  his  opponents  a  sum  of  veiy  nearly 
10  millions  of  money.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  claims  to 
take  25 '  millions  as  the  amount  by  which  he  has  reduced  the 
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debt,  and  in  a  former  passage  of  the  Edinburgh  speech  he  said,  ^  In 
the  four  last  years  of  the  Beaconsfield  Administration  they  paid  off 
10,984,0002.  of  National  Debt,'  and  the  difference  between  these 
smns  is  the  14  millions  which  he  claims.  But,  Sir,  upon  re- 
ferring to  the  Parliamentary  paper  No.  367  of  Session  1882,  honour- 
aUe  gentlemen  will  find  that  the  late  Government  paid  off  21^ 
millions  of  debt,  and  on  the  other  hand  raised  about  10^  millions. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  would  undoubtedly  be  justified 
in  deducting  the  debt  so  raised  when  striking  the  balance  between 
the  two  G-ovemments,  if  he  had  not,  in  fact,  already  charged  against 
his  opponents  almost  the  whole  amount.  Thus,  with  regard  to  For- 
tifications which  were  paid  for  out  of  loans  raised  for  that  special 
purpose,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  already  added  2^  mil- 
lions, the  amount  which  they  cost,  to  the  expenditure  of  his  opponents. 
Now  he  charges  against  them  that  2\  millions  over  again  as  debt 
which  they  raised  ;  and  thus  in  making  his  balance  between  the  two 
Oovemments,  he  charges  the  Conservatives  with  a  sum  of  5  miUions 
in  respect  of  Fortifications  which  cost  half  the  amount.  Honourable 
gentlemen  will  detect  the  fallacy  in  a  moment,  if  they  consider  how 
the  account  would  have  stood  if  no  money  had  in  those  years  been 
spent  in  Fortifications  at  all. 

The  total  expenditure  would  then  have  been  295  millions  instead 
of  297^  millions,  and  as  no  debt  would  have  been  created  to  pay  for 
the  works,  the  total  debt  extinguished  by  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment would  have  stood  at  13|  millions  instead  of  11  millions.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  a  yet  larger  sum.  The  Conservative 
Government  spent  7,300,OOOZ.  more  than  they  took  from  the  people 
in  taxation,  and  of  course  they  had  to  borrow  that  amount.  Of  the 
10^  millions  of  debt  created  by  them,  7,300,000i.  was  raised  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  charges  them  with  it 
when  he  calculates  the  balance  of  debt  paid  off.  But  this  very  sum 
of  7,300,000i.  was  expenditure  not  raised  by  taxation,  and  therefore 
has  already  been  included  in  the  total  gross  expenditure  of  the  Con- 
servative Government.  Again,  Sir,  the  fallacy  is  shown  by  a  very 
simple  test.  Suppose  the  Conservative  Government  had  raised  that 
amount  by  taxation  instead  of  creating  debt,  the  amount  of  their 
annual  expenditure  would  have  remained  unaltered,  for  that  does  not 
depend  on  the  source  from  which  the  money  is  obtained,  but,  according 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  novel  and  fantastic  arithmetic, 
the  result  would  have  been  that,  as  they  raised  no  debt  on  this 
account,  they  would,  in  comparing  their  expenditure  with  that  of 
their  successors,  be  better  off  to  the  extent  of  7,300,000i.  And  thus, 
taking  these  two  items,  I  think  I  have  made  it  absolutely  clear  that 
these  two  sums,  amounting  together  to  nearly  10  millions  of  money, 
have,  by  a  mere  blunder  of  book-keeping,  been  charged  twice  over 
against  the  Conservative  Government. 
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Sir,  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  put  before  the  House  theg[roand» 
upon  which  two  months  ago  I  ventured  publicly  to  attack  that  state- 
ment which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  declared  no  man  coidd 
shake.  My  speeches  on  the  matter  have,  I  know,  been  brought  i(y 
the  notice  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  but  elsewheie  be 
has  not  condescended  to  any  answer,  except  the  statement  that  he 
believes  his  figures  may  be  relied  upon,  and  that  I  do  not  at  all  com- 
prehend the  system  on  which  the  finances  of  the  country  axe  con- 
ducted. 

I  hope  the  House  will  not  think  I  have  made  an  undue  claim 
upon  its  attention,  in  desiring  to  bring  this  controversy  to  issue 
where  alone  the  question  between  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
and  myself  can  be  fully  examined  by  those  who  are  most  &miUar  with 
the  subject. 

I  should  not,  of  course,  have  assailed][the  right  honourable  gentie> 
man's  statements  without  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  of 
authoritative  public  accounts,  and  I  now  with  very  great  confidence 
leave  the  entire  question  to  the  impartial  consideration  of  thia 
House. 


10  Downing  Street,  WfaitehaU :  November  21, 1S84. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — Seeing  you  in  the  House  on  the  evening  when 
my  figures  used  at  Edinburgh  were  attacked  and  defended,  lobserred 
that  you  did  not  enter  into  the  debate.  But  I,  having  done  so  once, 
am  not  inclined  to  do  it  again  in  case  you  should  raise  the  question 
this  evening.  The  question  of  comparative  expenditure  is  one  for 
Mr.  Childers  to  deal  with,  but  as  to  my  own  statements  they  hare  in 
the  main  been  dealt  with  already ;  and  I  now  inclose  to  you  a  paper 
which  deals  with  other  points,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  contains 
aU  that  I  think  it  needful  to  say.  You  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to 
make  such  use  of  it  as  you  may  think  fit. 

*  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

<W.    E.    GLADST05B.'' 

Paper  dealing  with  the  pomta  raised  by  Mr.  E,  Clarke^  M,P, 
in  his  recent  Letters. 

I. 

A.  I  find  that  according  to  the  account  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
(page  7)  the  expenditure  of  the  late  Grovemment  in  1877-80  was 
330  millions,  and  not  329  millions ;  and  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
present  Government  in  1881-84  was  344  millions,  and  not  342 
millions. 

B.  You  take  your  figures  from  an  account  intended  to  show 
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whether  there  was  a  surplus  or  deficiency  on  the  year,  and  necessarily 
based  on  actual  payments ;  and  by  so  doing  you  take  no  account  of 
an  alteration  recently  made  in  the  system  of  accounts,  whereby  extra 
receipts  collected  by  the  War  OflBce  and  the  Admiralty  are  no  longer 
paid  into  the  Exchequer — an  alteration  recommended  by  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  chairman.  I 
take  my  figures  firom  the  account  at  pp.  10  and  11,  which  places  each 
year's  account  on  the  same  footing,  and  is  therefore  the  only  account 
useful  for  comparison. 

II. 

A.  I  demur  to  the  inclusion  as  expenditure  of  the  outlay  on 
Fortifications  and  Local  Barracks  which  has  been  met  by  loan^  and 
which,  amounting  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  Conservative  Grovem- 
ment  to  2,300,000^.,  happened  to  be  very  heavy. 

B.  I  include  it  for  more  reasons  than  one  : — 1.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference between  those  works  and  other  works  which  appear  in  the 
ordinary  estimates. 

2.  Borrowed  money  spent  is  as  much  expenditure  as  spent 
revenue. 

3.  To  make  this  clear,  the  charge,  certainly  not  large,  has  since 
1880  been  met  out  of  revenue  and  treated  like  any  other  ordinary 
expenditure. 

A.  But  the  loan  out  of  which  the  expenditure  under  this  head  in 
1877-80  was  defirayed,  is  being  paid  oflF  by  sums  which  appear  in  the 
national  accounts.  To  debit  the  country  with  the  sums  applied  out 
of  the  loan  and  the  sums  expended  in  repaying  the  loan,  would  be  to 
charge  them  twice  over. 

B.  This  argument  is  untenable.  I  deduct  from  each  side  the 
amount  of  debt  paid  off.  Therefore  I  do  not  debit  the  country  with 
the  sum  subsequently  expended  in  paying  off  the  loan.  Moreover, 
the  late  Government  did  not  merely  borrow  what  they  required  for 
Fortifications  and  pay  off  the  loan  at  once ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
present  Government  are  now  paying  it  off. 

III. 

A.  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  your  contention  that^ 
whereas  the  Conservatives  only  paid  off  11  millions  of  debt,  the 
Liberals  have  paid  off  25  ntiillions,  in  four  years.  The  Conservatives 
spent  in  interest,  management,  and  reduction  of  debt  113|  millions 
diu-ing  their  last  four  years  of  ofiBce ;  the  Liberals  have  spent  on  this 
account  in  a  similar  period  118^  millions. 

B.  You  would  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  difference  between 
these  sums  is  the  difference  between  the  two  Governments ;  but  you 
omit  the  fact  that  the  Liberals  have  borrowed  nothing,  and  that  the 
Conservatives  borrowed  largely.    Your  contention  apparently  is  that^ 
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in  stating  the  financial  position  of  a  coontiy  or  of  an  indiyidual,  yon 
may  leave  out  of  question  any  sums  ivhioh  may  have  been  borroired 
during  the  period  in  question.  If  you  pay  off  1,000L  of  debtvith 
one  hand  and  borrow  8002.  with  the  other,  you  eannot  take  credit  for 
having  diminished  your  debt  by  1,000{.  After  this  transaction,  yoa 
owe. 8002. ;  therefore  you  have  only  reduced  your  debt  by  2001. 

I  showed  on  the  &irest  basis  and  latest  approved  mode  of  statiog 
the  liabilities  of  the  Government,  that  in  1880  they  showed  a  reduc- 
tion on  the  four  previous  years  of  1 1  millions,  and  in  1884  a  redaction 
of  25  millions.  If  you  want  to  dispute  this  £act  you  must  dispatc 
the  figures,  and  until  you  have  shown  that  they  are  wrong,  the  &ct 
must  remain ;  and  while  the  fact  remains  tmshaken,  I  am  entitled 
to  deduct  the  amounts  by  which  the  debt  has  been  reduced  from  the 
unproductive  expenditure  of  both  Governments. 

A.  I  still  hold  that  to  debit  the  country  with  the  loan  expenditure 
and  also  with  the  sum  expended  in  repaying  the  loan  would  be  to 
chai^  the  amount  twice  over.  I  take  my  original  illostration:  U 
I  borrow  lOOL  in  March,  and  spend  it  in  buying  a  boat,  and  tiben 
in  October  I  repay  the  loan,  my  expenditure  is  IDOL  and  not  2001. 

B.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  in  such  a  case  find 
yourself  debited  in  your  pass-book  with  an  additional  expenditnie 
of  200il.,  viz.  lOOL  for  paying  your  boat-builder,  and  lOOi.  for  repaying 
your  bankers  six  months  later.  But  that  is  of  little  moment 
Where  you  are  in  error  is,  in  supposing  that  what  the  Government 
borrowed  for  Fortifications  in  March  it  repaid  in  October.  The 
Government  only  raise  a  loan  for  charges  which  their  aimual  income 
will  not  meet.  The  Government  are  now  paying  off  what  the  late 
Government  borrowed  for  Fortifications.  So  the  contention  about 
a  double  charge  is  contrary  to  facts. 

Downing  Siireet :  November  21, 1S84. 


ThR  Editor  of  The  Ninbtbenth  Centuby  cannot  undertake 
to  return  unaccepted  MSS* 
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Franciscans,  ministrations  of,  among  the 
leprous,  473-474 


GASKELL  (Lady  Catherine  Milnes), 
A  Farm  that  pays,  568-575 
George    (Henry),   The   ^Reduction    to 

Iniquity,'  134-155 
Germany,  federal  government  in,  100- 

104 
Germany,  the  Expansion  of,  869-878 
Ghost  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion, 

362,  828 
Gladstone  (W.  E.),  memorandum  of,  on 

financial  administration,  1030-1038 
Goethe,  the  *  Faust '  of,  746-760 

—  his  reli^ous  opinions,  760 

—  visits  of,  to  Karlsbad,  797-^00 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  49,  53 
Goodrich  (Commander  U.S.N),  his  re- 
port   on    the  British    operations   in 


Egypt,  229-237 
fordon  ( 


Gordon  (General),  mission  of,  39 

—  (Lieutenant-Governor),  his  visit  to  a 

Canadian  lazaretto,  212-213  note 
Gothic  architecture,  905-909 
Grey  (Albert),  Proportional  versus  Ma- 
jority Representation,  935-964 
Grocers'  Company,  48-49,  53,  58 
Guns,  naval,  in  bombardment,  231-232 
Gurney  (Edmund)  and  Myers  (Frederic 
W.  H.),  Visible  Apparitions,  68-95 
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HABERDASHERS'  Company,  50, 53 
Haeme  (Monsignor  de),  his  efforts 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  589-590 

Hallam  (Mr.)  on  the  old  City  guilds,  51 

Hallucinations,  visual,  77 

Hamilton  (Lady  George),  Mission 
Women,  984-990 

Hamilton  manuscripts,  purchase  of,  by 
the  Prussian  Government,  658-659 

Harrison  (Frederic),  Agnostic  Meta- 
physics, 353-378 

—  Mr.  Spencer's  replies  to,  3-26,  826 
839 

Heine  (Heinrich),  the  Letters  of,  118- 
133 

Heinicke  (Samuel),  his  system  of  teach- 
ing deaf-mutes,  584-586 

Hennessy  (Sir  J.  Pope),  Lord  Beacons- 
fiMs  Irish  Policy,  663-670 

Bferbert  (William,  Earl  of  Pembroke), 
supposed  connection  of,  with  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,  244-248 

Hereditary  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
186,  453-454,  741-742 

Hesse,  federal  government  in,  103 

Hewlett  (Henry  G.),  County  Charac- 
teristics: *Si«wx,  320-338 

Highlands,  Storm-clouds  in  the,  379-305 

—  A  corrected  Picture  of  the,  681-701 
Hildesheim,  the  antiquities  discovered 

at,  643 

Hlawacek  (Dr.),  his  regime  for  Karls- 
bad patients,  793-795 

Hong-Kong,  value  of,  to  Great  Britain, 
495-497 

Hornby  (Sir  E.),  account  of  an  appari- 
tion, 89,  851-852 

Howell  (George),  The  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Country,  189-19o 

Humanity,  Religion  of,  10-23,  369-378 

Humanity,  Religion  of,  last  Words  about 
Agnosticism  and  the,  826-839 

Hunsary,  federal  government  in,  105 

Hurlbert  (Wm.  Henry),  The  Demo- 
cratic Victory  in  America,  999-1026 

Hutchinson  (James  G.),  Progress  and 
Wages,  630-638 

Hyndman  (H.  M.),  Something  better  than 
Emigration,  991-998 


INDIA,  leprosy  in,  215-216,  224 
—  importance  of,  to  British  com- 
merce, 492-495 
India,  the  Spoliation  of,  a  Reply,  01 1-618 
Instinct,  the  Dainvintan  Theory  of,  434- 

450 
Ireland,  the  franchise  in,  170-171 

—  emigration  of  girls  from,  under  Mr. 
Vere  Foster's  system,  546-  547 

Irish  emigrants  in  America,  5*32-536 

—  emisration,  memorandum  of  tim 
Canadian  Government  relating  to, 
771-772 
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Irish  pauper  emigration,  withdrawal  of 
support  from,  by  Ontario,  773-775 

• —  legislation  obstructed  by  the  Peers, 
109-200 

Iron,  former  manufacture  of,  in  Sussex, 
326 

Ironmongers'  Company,  60, 53 

Italy,  the  Dawn  of  the  Ne^c,  412-433 


JESSOPP  (Rev.  Dr.),  The  Fropluit  of 
Walnut-tree  Yard,  281-300 

—  The  Black  Death  in  East  Anglia, 
916-034 

Johnson  (F.  Bulkeley),  JSW^/wA  Supre- 
macy in  the  Eoit,  490-^04 

Jones  (Oolonel),  his  account  of  an  appa- 
rition, 83 

Jonson  (Ben),  his  relations  with  Shake- 
speare, 252-263 


J^ARLSBAD,  788-805 
-^^    Kassassio,  battle  of,  234 
Kay  (J.  Taylor),  The  Clamficatum  of 

Literature,  624-629 
Keay  (Mr.),  his  articles  on  the  '  Spolia- 
tion of  India '  replied  to,  611-618 
Keble  (John),  on  the  influence  of  Scott's 

literature  upon  the  Oxford  movement, 

quoted,  339 
Eennard   (Nina),  'Fauet,  "ein  Frag- 

»n«n^,"*  746-763 
Khartoum,  impolicy  of  abandoning,  40- 

42 
Kilbum,  the  Sisterhood  at,  345-347 
Kissing  in  Shakespeare's  time,  889-890 
Kordomn,  Qeneral  Ilicks's  expedition 

to,  32-33 


LiVMBERT    (Mies  Agnes),  Leproey, 
Present  and  Fast,  210-227,  467- 
489 
Land,  property  in,  137-146 

its  influence  on  the  condition  of 

the  Scotch  people,  146-155 

—  tenure  of,  in  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  926-927  ^ 

—  ratio  of  population  to,  in  England, 
768 

—  question,  Irish,  the  Peers'  treatment 
of  the,  199-200 

the,  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  382- 

395 
Law  Courts,  the  New,  architecture  of, 

906-90G 
Leprosy,  Present  and    Past,  210-227, 

467-489 
Lewes,  battle  between  Henry  III.  and 

Montfort  at,  324 
life  peerages,  454-455 
Literature,  the   Classification  of,  624- 

629 


NEW 

lADerpool^  the  proposed  New  Catktdrtd 

for,  901-914 
livery  Companies  of  the  OUyofLanioL 

47-67  ^ 

Lords,  House  of,  the  hereditary  pnocipifl 

in  the,  186,  453^54,  74U742 
admission  of  colonial  deleettes 

into  the,  458,  508 
Lords,  the  House  of,  and  the  Cmdrv, 

169-209 
a  Democrat's  Defence  of  the,  4flO- 

466 
Lymington  (Viscount),  The  Horn  of 

Lords  and  the  Country,  196-209 
—  The  Opportunity  of  the  P«r«,451- 

459 
Lytton  (Earl  of).  Miss  AnderatnCt  Juliet, 
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MACKAY  (Dr.  Charles),^  Tan^ 
Skein  Unravelled,  238-262 
—  English  Songs,  Ancient  md  Modem, 

905-983 
Malayan  peninsula,  our  poaseBsbns  in 

the,  497-501 
Manning    (Gardixial),    on    emigration, 

quoted,  784 
Marchant  (Mr.  G.)^  account  of  an  sppt- 

rition,  74 
Maigaret  Street  '  Sisters  of  the  Poor/ 

349 
Marlowe  (Christopher),  his  sapposed 

authorship  of  some  of  the  Shake^eaie 

Sonnets,  248-253 
Massachusetts,  condition  of  emignot 

girls  in,  547 
Mercers'  Company,  47-48,  53,58 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  60, 53 
Mission  Women,  984-990 
Mivart  (St.  George),  A  Limit  to  Evolu- 
tion, 263-280 
Molokai,  the  leuers  of,  223 
Monastery  ;Moaem,  Daily  Life  w  a,  517- 

529 
Muggleton,  the  sectary,  story  of,  28^- 

Munro  (Dr.  W.),  on  leprosy,  224 
Myers  (Frederic  W,  HT),  see  Gumey 


NATURAL  selection  as  a  mode  of 
origin  of  instincts,  437-438 

Nature-worship,  9 

NavY,  condition  of  the,  704-714 

Neale  (Rev.  Dr.),  establishment  of  s 
nursing  sisterhood  by,  347 

New  Brunsninck,  visit  to  a  lazaretto  in, 
212-213  note 

New  Guinea,  annexation  of,  by  Queens- 
land, 858-860 

New  South  Wales,  af^tation  against 
inmiii^mlion  in,  778-779 

KetD  York,  the  Emigrant  in,  530-549 
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Nicosia,  the  leper-farm  of,  218 
Nobili-Vitelleschi     (Marchese),     The 

Davm  of  the  New  Italy,  412<433 
yorthbrool^s  (Lord)  Mission,  840-850 
Norton  (Lord),  Imperial  Federation,  its 

Impossibility,  505-616 


O'BRIEN  (Chvlotte  G.),  The  JSmi- 
ffrant  in  New  York,  630-649 
Obstruction,  Parliamentary,  401-402 
Oliphant    (Laurence),    The  Sisters    of 

Thibet,  715-730 
Olympia,  the  8culpture$  from,  at  Berlin, 

647-663 
Ontario,  withdrawal  of   assistance   to 

pauper  immigrants  by  the  Government 

of,  773-776 
Oratory  Church  at  Brompton,  910 
Orchard  cultivation  in  England,  606 
Cher-Pressure,  806-825 
Oxford  movement,  practical  results  of, 

340 


PAGE  (Miss  M.  A.),  her  account  of  a 
phautasm,  70 

Parham  Park,  335 

l»ark  Village  Sisterhood,  340,  342 

Parliament,  Chatter  versus  Work  in, 
396-411 

Paul  (C.  Kegan),  An  Experiment,  610- 
623 

Payment  by  results,  system  of,  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  815 

Peel  (Sir  Kobert),  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  quoted,  741-742 

Peers,  the  Opportunity  of  the,  4ol-469 

—  what  wiU  they  do  f  731-745 

Pereira  (Jacopo  Eodrigues),  a  teacher 
of  deaf-mutes,  582 

Pergamus,  the  sculptures  of,  at  Berlin, 
644-647 

Peter  the  Great,  visits  of,  to  Karlsbad, 
795-707 

Positivism,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on,  10- 
23 

Potter  (George),  on  the  state  of  the 
labour  market,  quoted,  781 

Proportional  representation,  inconve- 
niences of,  451 

Proportional  versus  Majority  Represen- 
tation, ^^^{m: 

Protection,  impossibility  of  reviving,  600 

Progress  and  Wages,  a  Workman's 
Vieto,  630-638 

Prussia,  federal  government  in,  101-102 

Prussia,  the  AH  Treasures  of,  639-662 

QUAKERS,  war  of,  with  the  Muggle-  ! 
I    tonians,  294-295 
Queensland,  annexation  of  New  Guinea 
by,  868-860  i 
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RAE  (W.  Eraser),  Karlsbad,  788^805 
Raikes  (Mr.  T.),  story  of  an  appa- 
rition, 86 

Rapes,  the,  of  Sussex,  323 

Rawlinson  (Mr.  R.),  account  of  a  phan- 
tasm, 69 

Heade  {Charles),  550-567 

'  Reduction  to  Iniquity,^  the,  134-155 

Reeve  (John),  the  Muggletonian,  283, 
287-290,  293 

ReUgioHj  Retrogressive,  3-26 

reply  to,  353-378 

Rogers  (Rev.  J.  Guinness),  Chatter 
versus  Work  in  Parliament,  39&-411 

Romanes  (G.  J.),  The  Darwinian  Theory 
of  Instinct,  4&4tr4SO 

Romans,  ancient  settlements  of,  in 
Sussex,  320-321 

Roseber^  (Lord),  on  the  admission  of 
colonial  delegates  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  507-508 

—  on  Imperial  federation,  853-854 


ST.  ALBANS  (Duke  oO,  The  House 
ofLords  and  the  Countn/,  169-17^ 

St.  Julian's  leper  hospital,  478-479 

St.  Leonard's  Toiest,  332-333 

St.  Peter*s  Sisterhood,  344-:i45 

Salisbury  (Lord),  his  demand  for  a  pie* 
biscite,  187 

Salisbuiy  rite,  segregation  of  lepers 
according  to  the,  483-480 

Salters*  Company,  50,  53 

Sandwich  Islands,  leprosy  in  the,  223 

Saxons,  invasion  of  Sussex  by  the,  322 

Saxony,  federal  government  in,  103 

Scotland,  condition  of  the  people  in, 
146-155 

Searle  (Mr.  R.),  his  account  of  a  phan- 
tasm, 73 

Selangor,  499-501 

Selbome  (Lord),  evidence  of,  before  the 
City  Companies  Commission,  59-60 

Sellon  (Miss),  Sisterhood  established 
by,  341,  342 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  the  authorship 
of,  238-262 

—  songs,  972 

Sherburne,  the  leper  hospital  of,  474- 
478 

Ships,  attack  of  forts  bv,  229-232 

Sichel  (Walter  S.),  "The  Letters  of 
Heinrich  Heine.  118-133 

Simmons  (Alfred),  on  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  classes  and  the  neces- 
sity of  emigration,  quoted,  781-783 

Singapore,  importance  of,  to  the  Em- 
pire, 497 

Sinnett  (A.  P.),  his  work  on  *  Esoteric 
Bhuddism,'  noticed,  715 

Skinners'  Company,  60,  53 

Skye,  the  crofters  m,  370 

Smith   (Samuel),  on    emigration   as  a 
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remedy  for  OTer-population,  quoted, 
767-768 

Sociolofl^y  the  word,  (S27 

Solly  (Key.  Henry),  Technical  Educa- 
tion, 301-319 

Songs,  English,  Ancient  ajid   Modem, 

*  066-9a3 

Sonnet,  the,  230-240 

Soudan,  errors  of  Britifili  policy  respect- 
ing the,  29-38 

South  Downs,  scenery  of  the,  330-882 

Spencer  (Herbert),  Retrogressive  Reli- 
gion, 3-26 

reply  of  Mr.  Harrison  to,  353- 

378 

—  Last  Words  about  Agnosticism  and 
the  Religion  of  Humanity,  826-889 

Sphex,  instincts  of  the,  447 

Stainer  (Rev.  William),  his  labours  in 

behalf  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  588 
Stanley  (Hon.  E.  Lyulph),  The  House 

of  Lords  and  the  Country,  182-188 
Summer  (Dr.)*  his  account  of  bathin>( 

at  Karlsbad  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

790 
Summerbell  (Miss),  account  of  an  appa- 
rition, 84 
Sunday  afternoon    entertainments    for 

the  people,  an  experiment,  621-622 
Superstitions  of  the  Sussex  peasantry, 

329 
Supply,  Committees  of,  waste  of  time 

by,  407 
Sussex,  Characteristics  of,  320-338 
Sweetman  (Mr.),  on  Irish  State-assisted 

emigration,  quoted,  532 
Swinburne  (Algernon  Charles),  On  a 

Country  Road,  1-2 

—  Charles  Reade,  550-567 
Switzerland,  electoral  system  of,  948- 

960 

—  federal  government  in,  105-106 
Sydney,  hostility  of  the  working  classes 

in,  to  immigration,  778 


niAXOLED  Skein,  a,  unravelled,  238- 

-*-     262 

Tel-el-Kebir,  battle  of,  235 


Thibet,  the  Sisters  of,  716-780 

Tilgate  Forest,  833 

Toynbee  (Miss),  her  popular  Sunday 

afternoon  entertainments,  621-€S2  " 
Trade,    balance    of,    adjusted  by   our 

Eastern  commerce,  492-494 
Trench    (Maria),    English    Sigterhoods, 

389^852 
Tylor  (Dr.  E.  B.),  on  Fetichism,  9 


TTNITED  States,  electoral  system  o!, 

U     960-951 

United  States,  federal  govemmeot  in 

the,  108-116 
—  British  trade  with  the,  492 


T7INTNERS'  Company,  61,  53 
f       ViMe  Apparitions,  6&-95 
—  Note  to,  851-862 


WAAGEN  (Dr.),  653 
Wages,  Progress  and,  630-638 
Walnut-tree  Yard,  the  lYophet  of,  281- 

300 
Warburton  (Canon),  account  of  a  phau- 

tasm,  71 
Waterdown  Forest,  834 
Wemyss  (Lord),  on  Imperial  federation, 

611-612 
A¥beat  cultivation,  future  relation  of,  tu 

English  farming,  600-602 
—  limit  of,  in  England,  606 
Wilfrid,  couTcrsion  of  the  Soath  Saxoos 

by,  822 
Wilkinson  (Miss  H.),  account  of  a  phan- 
tasm, 69 
Windward  Islands,  leprosy  in  the,  219 
Wolseley  (Lord),  occupation  of  Ismailia 

by,  288-284 
Working  classes,  present  condition  of 

the,  681^636 
W^iirtemberg,  federal    govenmient    in, 

102-108 
Wynne  (Dr.),  on  the  commnmcableness 

of  leprosy  to  animals,  quoted,  22o 
Wyvill  (Uev.  Christopher),  168 
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SCOTT'S  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FLOUR 

Is  Tuxeqnalled  as  the  most  Wholesome  and  Vatritioas  Food 
FOR    INFANTS    AND    INVALIDS. 

SCOTT'S  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FIiOUB,  which  is  made  entirely  from  the  fined;  qiultty  of  ICidlothlaa 
OatA,  iH  80  purified  from  the  Pibroiu  iDtegmnent,  that  it  has  concentrated  in  it  80  per  cent,  more  flesh  and  bone  forming 
propertioB  than  the  finest  Oat  Meal,  which  b  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  nutritions  of  all  Oereals.  Unlike  many 
preparations  sold  for  Infants'  Pood,  which  contain  a  mixture  of  Oereals  that  wonld  require  different  degroa  ci  boiling  to 
become  properly  assimilated*  SCOTT'S  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FLOUR  is  easily  prepared,  most  satisfying  and  inTalnable 
in  proukoting  a  healthy  regularity  of  system  when  given  to  Infants,  as  it  can  be  nsed  through  an  ordinary  Feeding  Bottle 
by  Infants  of  two  weeks'  old, 

For  Invalids  and  Adults,  SCOTT'S  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FLOUB  is  nneqnalled  as  a  satisfying,  noorishing,  and 
easily  digested  Food. 

MI6NLT  RECOMIIEIDED  IID  USED  BY  EMIKIT  PITSICIAIS.  USED  II  THE  LEADII6  lYDROPATIIC  ESTABLISNMEITS. 

Sold  by  FAMILY  GROCERS  and  CHEMISTS  in  Tins  of  various  hizes. 
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JONES  &  WILLIS, 

/tRT   WORKEf^S    IN 

METAL  and  VOOD  for  ECCLESIASTICAL  ajid  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 

§mbroibexex$  anb  ^annfacttxrers  of  f  «iilc  ^fabrics, 

§ffnxc^  @us^ions  anb  <|^assocbs,  &c. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PATENTEES  OF  THE  HESPERUS  LAMP,  equal  to  45  Candles. 

Catalogues,  containing  1,300  Woodcuts  and  Special  Designs,  free  on  application, 
0-  New  Birmingham  Show-Rooms-EDMUND  STREET  (temple  row). 
I  AM nOKi  /Show  Rooms:  43  GT.  RUSSELL  ST.,  W.C.  (opposite  the  British  Museum), 
LONDON  \ Works  :  260  EOSTON  ROAD,  N.W.,  and  PORCHESTER  ST.,  BM. 


THE    GREAT    REMEDY 

For  HKADACHF,  8RA.  or  BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  CONSTIPATION,  INDIGESTION. 
LASSITUDE,  LOW  cjPIRITS,  HRABTBURN,  and  FEVERISH  COLDS.  Prevente  and 
qnlckly  RelievM  or  Cnrw  the  worst  form  of  TYPHUS,  SCARLET,  JUNGLE,  and  other 
FEVERS.  PRICKLY  HEAT,  SMALL-POX.  MEASLE%  ERUPTIVE  or  SKIN  COM- 
PLAINTS, aod  TariouB  other  altered  CONDITIONS  of  the  BLOOD.    *It 

'SAVED   MY   LIFE,' 

'  for  the  Ferer  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  me.  In  a  few  days  I  was  qaite  welL*— Extract  from  letter  of  0.  FrrzoxRALD 
Biq.,  formerly  Correspondent  of  the  ManeheHer  Guardian  in  Albania,  referring  to  ' 

LAMPLOUGH'S    PYRETIC    SALINE. 

OA.UI'IOIV.-Dr.  WIL80H  writei  :-><  We  all  know  how  mnok  rubbiih  ii  put  into  the 
market  in  imiUtion  of  it.' 

Sold  by  all  ChemUU  and  Patent  MedMne  Deaten,  in  BoUlet  at  2«.  e<f.  .4«.  Cd.,  lU,  and  SI«.  each, 
H.   IiAMPLOUOH,    113    HOLBOBN,    LONDON.    B.C. 
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j  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS  FOR  YACHTS 

Soups   of  ail   Descriptions, 

TURTLE  SOUP— ClearnrTI]  irk. 

B  E  K  F  '  A I  a  m  od^,  Ila  h  li  c^ ,   IJo  i  led ,    6  piced»   Ste  w«!,    Fi  I  lets, 

VKAIj— T(>mlrin*i,  CxiHets,  Trimndmu,  Cwttv,  ^<«. 
MUTTON'^RnuRttid,    lioiied,   Ilaricotp  BtmLcd,   In*ih    ^tew, 

CnTfMCHN     Cnrrr.  fhirk  "J  find  Biw,  ChiVken  Erath. 
LAl^in^   Rfiiisif^fl.  rTJtU-ij*,  Ijinib  and  Pen,.!,  ^.i?. 
ENTHEK^     .^iilmi  PJieHsnnr.  Prtftrid^o  or  Crottse,Pf*ast  ditto 
Civet  of  Ifarct  Currr  fif  RabMr,  i:e.  ' 

TORKSHIEE  PIES,  QAME^PIEsTpOTTED  MEATS 
TONGUES.  OXFORD  SAUSAGES.  &c. 

CAUTION  I-BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

EACH   CA>r    BP^nS    THE    FlIIMS   PlfiSATniR  AST*  AI>I)REf«  A<l 
I  NlJl  r,  IVITHOUT  WHICH  KO.SB  AKE  OEKriKt  ''^ 


-**■<;»> 


.-^^ 


11  LITTLE   STAKHOPE   ST.,  MATFAIR, 

LOINDOIV,    W. 


SI  OTTIS-WOOnE   AKB   CO.   PRI>-TEIIS,    IWW-STREET   SQVABS..   LO^OIQII. 


THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARr.Fn 

Re'^TURn'p?.^^.''^  "^■^"'^  BO^K^S^So? 
RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR 

BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMP?S 

BELOW    NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVeS 

NOTICES   DOES    NOT  EXEMPT  THF 

BORROWER  FROM  OVERDLJE  FEES 
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